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ROHTAK (28° 54’ N., 76° 38’ W.), 
district Punjab, India. * Pop. 635,000. 
Capital) Rohtak, Pop. 21,000. 


ROKIT 





omist; pres. , 
Sciences, 1869; 


author of various works on that subject. 


ROLAND, the hero of the famous 
agne legend. There is a nucleus 
of historical truth in this Chanson de 

Eginhard’s Viz Karoli, one 
odlandus, prefect of Brittany, was 


, for in 


slain by the Gascons in a Pyrenees 

valley, but romance has ed the 

— and the campaign beyond recog- 
on. 


ROLAND DE LA PLATIÈRE, JEAN | T 
MARIE (1734-93), Fr. statesman; dele- 
te of Lyons to obtain from Constituent 


bly nationalization of debt, 1791; 
he and his wife became ardent Jacobins: 


Minister of Interior, 1792; one of ‘Sans 


of Fr. Revolution; nourished on — 
lit. and full of Rom. republican ideas; 
perished 


resided over celebrated Salon; 
guillotine. 


ROLFE, JOHN CAREW (1859), an 


American University professor, b. ‘in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. In 1881 i 

e 
was instructor of Latin at Cornell Col- 


graduated from Harvard College. 
lege, 1882-85, and at Harvard College 


as instructor of Greek and Latin, 1880. was 


90. 


gu 
of 


Since 1902 professor of Latin lan- 
and literature at the University 
ennsylvania. For one year he was 
fessor of American Classical Studies 
Rome. Editor (with professor Charles 
E. Bennett) Allyn and Bacon’s College 
Latin Series. 


ROLFE, 
in 


a grad p 
doal of the High School at Dorchester, 
1852; of Lawrence High School, 1857, 
and of Salem H.S. 1866. He edited with 
J. H. Hanson, Craik’s English of Shakes- 
peare and an annotated edition of 
The Merchant of Venice was followed 
by all of Shakespeare’s plays (40 vol- 
umes), 1870-83. He also edited the 
poems of Goldsmith, 1875; Gray, 1876; 

rowning, 1887; Wordsworth, 1889; 
works of Scott, 1887: Tennyson, "1895-96 
and wrote Shakespeare as a@ Boy, 1896; 
Life of Shakespeare, 1901. le also 
lectured on Shakespeare and on literature. 
















ANSKY, CARL, FREIHERR 
VON (1804-78), Ger. pathological anat- 
Imperial Academy of 

founder ofthe great 
Vienna school of pathological anat., and 





minister in 1898. Pastor at 


ROLLINS 


ROLLAND, ROMAIN (1866), a Fr. 
author; b. at Clémacy. He was educated 


at the Ecole Normale Superieure and 
became professor of the history of art 
at that school. He was afterwards 
appointed professor of art at the 
Sorbonne. He wrote several plays and 
beginning in 1903 published several 
notable biographical and critical studies 
of musicians, artists and authors, and 
on the theater. In 1901 he founded 
the Revue Musicale. He won inter- 
national fame by the publication of 
Jean-Christophe, one of the most re- 
markable novels of the generation. For 
this he received one-fourth of the 
Nobel prize in literature, in 1915. 
During the World War he took a pacifist 
attitude and withdre 





w to Switzerland. 
his incurred for him the displeasure 
of the French people. His populari 
returned, however, after the war and 
published several novels which further 
increased his reputation. He also wrote 
a life of Tolstoi. 


ROLLE DE HAMPOLE, RICHARD 
d. 1349), Eng. author; ò. Pickering, 

orkshire. His most famous work is 
The — ed omenie a plone religious 
poem in rhyming couplets 

ROLLERS (Coraciidae), so called 
from their habit of turning somersaults 
in flying; a family of over 30 species of 
Picarian Birds distributed throughout 
the Old World. 


ROLLIN, CHARLES —— — 
French historian, b. in Paris. In 1 
he became professor of eloquence in the 
Collége de France, and in 1694 rector 
of the | University of Paris, to which he 
re-elected in 1720. He published 
an edition of Quintilian, 1715; Traite 
des Etudes, 1726-31; Histoire Ancienne, 
13 vols., 1730-38. 


ROLLING MILLS, apparatus for 
reducing masses of metal to plates, bars, 
etc.; metal is first heated, then roughly 
flattened by steam- er or coarse 
cogging-mill, then reduced between 
UWO IN iron rollers, flat or grooved, accord- 
ing to shape required; vertical rolls 
sometimes used to smooth sides of 
plate; process repeated with smaller- 
geared rollers till desired thinness is 
reached; there are generally three 
rollers, plate goes through lower pair, 
repasses through top rollers; specially 
— rollers for shaping tires and 

See IRoN AND STEEL. 


ene WALTER HUNTING- 


TON (1869), an American college presi- 
dent, b. at Newton, Massachusetts. He 


graduated from Dartmouth College in 


1894 and was ordained a Co ational 


lackstone, 


ROLPH 


Massachusetts, 1898-1900 and at Wil- 
mington, 1900-1906. At the 1st Church, 
Waterloo, Iowa from 1906-14 and since 
then president of Fairmount College, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


BOLPH, JAMES JR. (1869), an 
American mayor and merchant b. in 
San Francisco, California and educated 
in the public schools and Trinity 
Academy there. In 1888 began as an 
office boy in a 
in ten years was a partner in a business. 
Was a director and president of banks 
and shipbuilding companies. He was 
erori of San Francisco for three terms, 


ROMAN (46° 57’ N.; 26° 56’ E.), 


town, Rumania; seat of Gk. bp. Pop. 
ROMAN ARCHITECTURE, gee 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ROMAN ARMY.—tThe genius of the 
Romans was seen in its highest expres- 
sion in the organization of the army. 
In the early days of the Republic the 
army was strictly a militia, where class 
distinctions were sharply drawn, but 
Gaius Marius (B.C. 157-86), reconstruct- 
ed the forces and created the professional 
soldier. Marius admitted all freeborn 
citizens to the infantry, made the 
cohort, instead of the maniple, the unit, 
filled the ranks of the light-armed troo 
with slingers from and e 
Balearic Isles. The Roman legion con- 
sisted of 4000 infantry and 300 cavalry. 
It was not so heavy as the Gk. phalanx, 
and consequently better suited for offen- 
sive warfare. 


ROMAN ART, like Rom. literature, 
developed at a comparatively late date 
in the history of the State. Only when 
Rome had made herself mistress of 
Italy and had secured her position in 
the Mediterranean Sea did she turn her 
thoughts seriously to the cultivation of 
her artistic talents; and just as in her 
literature her first efforts were imitative 
rather than creative, so in her art she 
commenced by reproducing Gk. orig- 
inais. But there was latent in the 
ancient Italian tem ent an autoch- 
thonous artistic talent, which, though 
checked by the Philhellenic enthusiasts 
of the late Republic and early Empire, 
was never quite extinguished, and 
reasserted itself in all its strength in 
the II. cent. A.D. 

Realism and detail were the distin- 

features of the decorative 
maner pions of the ancient Etruscan 
sarcop , and it was this realism and 
detail which comhbated Hellenistic con- 
ventions in the Imperial age and 


conditioned the genuinely Rom. artistic | Church 


shipping concern and | g 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


expression in the commemorative reliefs 
and portrait sculpture of the Flavian 
period. The most ancient works of art 
preserved at Rome were of Etruscan 
origin. The arch and vault, which per- 
sisted in Rom. architecture even during 
the period when Hellenism exerted its 
most potent influence were derived 
truria. The waves of Hellenistic 
art reached Rome in 212 


In the age of Cicero it was the custom 
of the cultivated to adorn their palaces 
and villas with masterpieces of Gk. art, 
and the ardor of the connoisseurs is 
illustrated by the correspondence of 
Cicero. But Philhellenism rapidly de- 
generated into dilettantism. Art for 
art’s sake was an ideal utterly alien to 
the Rom. mind; but the of moulding 
in marbles the busts of Rome’s valorous 
sons and representing in relief the story 
of her greatness was an art worthy of 
Rom. cultivation, in that it was art for 


— — lizing the possibiliti 
ugustus, rea e es 
of art in establishing the new order, 


extended his patronage to sculptors, 
architects. The new 
temples were adorned with reliefs 
illustrat: the great events of Rome's 
history. these works the technical 
excellence reflects Gk. influences, but the 
motive ideal is purely Roman. A fine 
specimen of Rom. art in the Augustan 
age is the Ara Pacis Augustae. nder 
the Julio-Claudian dynasty the Hel- 
lenistic conventions cramped and tram- 
meled the native genius. But there 
followed a genuinely Rom. artistic 
revival which culminated in the magnif- 
icent stone column and forum of Trajan. 

In the reign of Hadrian there was a 
revival of the Hellenistic tradition, which 
found ression in the ideal representa- 
tions of Antinous. But in the Antonine 
period the purity of the Gk. spirit and 
verisimilitude of the Rom. spirit alike 
failed before the influences of the East. 


a 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM. R.C. au- 
thorities define the Church to be the 
society of the faithful, baptized in the 
profession of the same faith, united in 
the participation of the same sacraments 
and in the same worship, under one head, 
Christ in heaven and His vicar on earth, 
who is Bishop of Rome and successor of 
St. Peter. 

R.C. theologians make a clear distinc- 
tion between the visible and the invisible 
Church—(i.e.) the body and the soul 
of the Church. By the body of the 
is meant a visible and external 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


ROMAN EMPIRE 





society; by the soul of the Church is 

understood all who are po of 
supernatural life-(ż.e.) sanctifying grace. 
Hence the soul of the Church includes 
all Christians who are in good faith, 
and who have that indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, without which no man can 
be saved. On the other hand, a R.C. 
who has lost the life of grace by ‘grievous 
sin, although he still belongs to 
external society or visible Church, is 
no longer in the soul of the Church, and 
should he die in that state will be lost. 
A non-Catholic dying in a state of grace 
will be saved. 

In the Nicene Creed these words 
appear, ‘One, holy, catholic, and apos- 
tolic Church,’ and they may be taken as 

represent. what the Church claims. 
The Chu of Rome maintains that 
Christ founded but one Church; more- 
over, He prayed for visible unity; as 
the result of this divine petition, absolute 
unity in doctrine, sacraments, and 
government is claimed. The Church 
claims also the prerogative of sanctity, 
because it is maintained that her doc- 
trines regarding faith and morals ema- 
nate from God. The claim is also made 
to catholicity; the doctrines taught 
suit the needs of the human heart and 
are therefore intended for all parts of 
the world. And finally the claim to 
apostolicity is made by reason of her 
origin: her bishops, it is maintained, 
descend in an unbroken succession from 
the apostles; moreover, the Bishop of 
Rome in particular is the successor of 
St. Peter. — 7 

The magtstertum is the teaching au- 
thority and office of the Church, and it 
is believed to exercised under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. It is held 
that Christ instituted an authoritative 
body of teachers for His people in His 
Church, which body is known as the 
ecclesia docens, and that this body of 
teachers was to be infallible alike in its 
dogmatic and moral teaching. The 
infallibility therefore, of the church is 
to be found in the dogmatic teaching 
of the collective body of the bisho ops 
(successors of the apostles) united to t 
Roman Pontiff (successor of St. Peter). 
Moreover, it is the teaching of the 
Church of Rome, as promulgated by the 
Vatican Council in 1870, that infalli- 
bility is assured by God to the Pope, 
under the conditions and limitations 
iaid down in the same council. 

It is also taught that the revelation of 
God to man was completed at Pentecost. 
Part of — revelation was committed 


to their successors, the bishops. - 

The distinctive doctrines of the 
Church of Rome are: the authority of 
apostolic and ecclesiastical traditions; 
the seven sacraments; the sacrificial 
aspect of the Mass; transubstantiation; 
the sufficiency of communion in one 
kind; purgatory; the invocation of 
saints: indulgences; the supremacy and 
infallibility of the Pope: the immaculate 
conception of the Blessed Virgin. 

The Hierarchy, or governing body, 
consists of the Pope, assisted by the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, and by 
several Sacred Congregations or per- 
manent ecclesiastical committees, of 
which cardinals are the chief members; 
by the patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops; by the apostolic delegates, 
vicars, and prefects; and by certain 
abbots and other prelates. The cardinals 
form the supreme council or senate of 
the Church. They are the advisers of 
the Pope, and at his death they elect a 
successor. The College of Cardinals 
when complete numbers seventy mem- 
bers. The Sacred Congregations carry 
on the central administration of the 
Church. There are about twenty of 
these. The principal are—of the Council, 
of Bishops and Regulars, of Propaganda, 
of Rites, of the Index, of the Holy Office, 
of ‘Indulgences and Sacred R 


elics, of 
Ecclesiastical Immunity. The car- 


of a hierarchy which is divinely con- 
stituted. The Pope himself, as far as 
sacramental order goes, is simply a 
bishop. His position as Pope is concerned 
with jurisdiction. He can create or 
suppress sees, or change their boundaries, 
but be cannot do away throughout the 
Church with bishops governing their 
dioceses with what is called jure ordi- 
nario (ordinary jurisdiction), because 
such would involve a change in the 
divine constitution of the Church, which 
is unalterable. The Roman Catholics 
in the United States in 1922 numbered 
over 20,000,000. 


ROMAN DE LA ROSE, Fr. allegory 
of XIV. cent.; first part, written by 
Guillaume de ’ Lorris, is full of the 
conventional allegorical incidents—the 
dream, the singing of birds, etc.; second 
part, by Jean de Meung, is satirical, 
realistic, ‘modern.’ The Middle Scots 
school shows influence of both authors. 


ROMAN EMPIRE, The traditional 
date for the foundation of Rome is 753 
C: The — facts narrated of the regal 
soiin 50-510 B.C. are these: Romulus 
753-715) made the sacred trench, the 
omoerium, round the Palatine "Bill, 


built the wall within it, and established 
an ‘asylum’ for outlaws on the Capitoline 
Hill, where he allowed the Sabines to 
settle and amalgamate with the Romans. 
Romulus is said to have divided the 
citizens into three tribes, subdivided 
into ten curiae or wards, and to have 
organized the Senate. His successor, the 
Sabine Numa Pompilius (715-673), is 
the traditional founder of all the religious 
observances of Rome, except the cult 
of Vesta, which goes back to the remotest 
Lat. antiquity. Numa organized the 
worship of Quirinus, Mars, and Jupiter. 
Tullus Hostilius (673-642), after des- 
troying Alba Longa, allowed its inhabi- 
tants to settle on the Celian Hill and 
become the first members of the plebeian 
order so important in Roman history. 
Ancus Martius (642-616), a Sabine as 
was Numa, established the inhabitants 
of defeated Lat. cities on the Aventine 
Hill, made a fort on the Janiculan Hill, 
the first bridge over the Tiber (the Pons 
sag and the port of Rome, Ostia. 
The truscan 


after subjugation by their Etruscan 
neighbors; to his reign is due the first 
t engineering work of Rome, the 
loaca Maxima, which drained the 
marsh where the Forum lay. To him are 
also attributed the Great Circus and 
Ludi, and the addition of the patres 
minorum gentium to the Senate. His 
slave, Servius Tullius (578-535), who 
succeeded, surrounded the Seven Hills 
with a wall, accompanied in certain parts 
by entrenchments, divided the people 
Anto six classes (subdivided into centuriae) 
acco to their wealth, the city into 
four regiones, added country tribes to 


the city tribes, and o taxation, 
ilitary service, and voting. The 
of plebian up are to 
traced to this reign. Luci uini 


the power of Rome in Latium, but was 
a cruel tyrant. After the rape of 
Lucrece by his son Sextus the house of 
Tarquin was expelled. 

Republican Period (509-27 B.O.).— 
The Roman people at the commence- 
ment of this period were arranged in 
gentes or clans, composed of families 
(familiae) all supposed to be related and 
bearing the same name. The pater- 
familias, with his formidable f 
— was the unit of Roman ; the 

of the families of the original 
gentes formed the original patricians, 
their descendants, the great Patrician 
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Order; gentes formed later consisted of 
the Plebs (originally ‘the many’), who 
possessed no political rights until they 
won them under the early republic. The 
gentes were gathered in wards (curiae, 
with a meeting-house, curta, and a 
priestly official, the curio or flamen 
curialis), the wards into twenty-one 
(afterwards thirty-five) tribes. here 
were originally the three tribes of 
Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. 

A popular assembly, the comitia 
curiata, assembled in the comitium, the 
Lower, House; by it, and by the Servian 
institution, the comitia centuriata of 
the Campus Maritius, the populus 
expressed its will. The Upper House, 
the Senatus (originally composed of 
senes, Old men, the heads of the familiae), 
was said to have received its final 
complement of 300 senatores—all patri- 
cians—from Tarquinius Priscus. It 
was also known as the Conscript Fathers. 
The senate solemnly conferred the sole 
executive power of the state on the king 
and afterwards on the consuls. The 
kingship, elective, conferred the powers 
of punishment and death, symbolized 
by the fasces or rods and axes borne 
before the Roman ruler by twelve 
lictors. The king (or the ¢nter-rez) 
appointed his successor. The revolution 
of 509 was in many ways conservative: 
the two consuls exercised the regal power 
in secular matters, the inter-rex» was still 
appointed, and the chief religious official 
who performed the regal priestly func- 
tions, was rex sacrorum. The 
power of the consuls was limited by 
their veto on each other’s actions when 
in Rome (domi), by the moral weight of 
the senate which made the government 
virtually aristocratic, and the fact of 
only holding office for one year. 
times of crisis the consular power was 


be | suspended and a Dictator appointed 


for six months; unlike the consuls, the 
— had axes in his fasces in Rome 
Patricians anf Plebeians.—For over 
two centuries the history of Rome is 
chiefly the struggle of the patrician and 
plebeian orders. The year of the ex- 
ulsion of the kings was that of the 
ex Valeria de Provocatione, 509, forcing 
the magistrates to consult the comitia 
centursata (provocatio ad populum) before 
putting a citizen to death. overty 
and the custom by which the debtor 
became the slave (nexus or addictus) of 
his creditor led in 494 to the secession 
pibenn to the Mons Sacer, 

where they threatened to establish an 
independent city. They are said to 
have been persuaded to return by 
A pa’s parable of the quarrel between 
the belly and the mem By the 
Lez Sacrata, however, they obtained 


some alleviation of their misery and the 
right to appoint annually tribuni plebis, 
originally two, finally ten, in number, 
with power to protect members of their 
order against any one but a dictator, 
and the presidency of the plebeian assem- 
blies, who passed plebiscita at first only 
binding on themselves. Their persons 
were sacrosanct, and any one opposing 
them dis inferis deditus. By the Lex 
Publilia of 471 the method of electing 
the tribunes and the two ædiles who 
took charge of the plebiscita was settled. 
The comitia tributa, the plebian assem- 
bly, received by the Leges Valeriae- 
oratiae Of 499 equal legislative rights 
with the comitia centuriaia, the decisions 
of which were the regular leges. The 
decemviri legibus scribundis drew up, in 
451-450, the Twelve Tables of the 
Roman law, thus abolishing a great 
pos grievance—law, like religion, 
ving been previously a mystery only 
to be known by patricians. The 
Lex Canuleia, 445, legalized, for the first 
time, e between patricians and 
plebeians; it was wrung 
tricians by a plebeian secession to the 
aniculan Hill. When in 445 the 
plebs secured the appointment of tribuni 
militares consulart patestote, the patri- 
cians commenced to make the chief 
offices less important, some of the most 
fmportant consular functions being 
transferred to censores. The questor- 
ship was opened to plebeians in 421, 
which meant that they could be senators; 
and in 367, after a period of bitter social 
discontent, the military tribunes were 
abolished and, by the Licinian Roga- 
tions, one consul must be a plebeian; 
the consul’s judicial functions were 
given to a patricign praetor, but this 
office was shortly afterwards opened to 
plebeians; and two new ‘curule’ sdiles 
were appointed. In 339 a plebeian 
dictator passed the Leges Pubdliliae, 
by which one censor must be a plebeian, 
and plebisctia were made binding on all. 
After the 4th secession the Ler Hortensia 
287, gave plebiscita the full authority of 
legis. The Lex Oguinia 300, removed 
the last disability, admitting plebeians 
to the colleges of pe and augures. 
Expansion of Rome—By this time 
Roman power had extended considerably 
beyond the Seven Hills; indeed, foreign 
warfare was one of the causes of the rise 
of the plebs. The Etruscans, whose rule 
had been presumably thrown off in 
509, seized all Roman territory on the 
right bank of the Tiber, and there were 
wars with the — — when 
Rome again entered the La League. 
The joint attacks of Latins and Greeks 
on the Etruscans brought about their 
final decline in this century, Etrurta 
being planted with Roman colonies. 


from the! Le 
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The great Gallic invasion and sack of 
Rome, 390, followed, and marvelous 
legends were handed down of the success- 
ful defense of the Capitol. The three 
Samnite Wars, 343-341, 326-304, 295- 
290, in which occurred the disaster of 
the Caudine Forks, 321, left Rome 
supreme in Campania, Etruria, Apulia, 
and Lucania. Magna Grecia, led by 
Pyrrhus, was subjugated (some of its 
cities voluntarily entered the Roman 
alliance) by 272 and planted by Roman 
colonies. ith the destruction of Vol- 
sinfi in 265 the whole peninsula was 
united under Roman rule, and Rome 
began almost immediately to acquire 
an empire overseas. 

The three Punic Wars (264-241, 218- 
201, 149-146), in which a foreign foe 
was again at the walls of Rome, resulted 
in the formation of the Roman provinces 
of Sicily, 261; Corsica, 227; Hither and 
Further Spain, 197; and ca, 146. 
The three Macedonian wars ended in 
Macedonia being formed into a province, 
147, and the dissolution of the Achæan 

ague, every Gr. city being made 
directly dependent on Rome. The 
povaa of Asia was formed in 133. 

he Gauls between the Alps and Appen- 
nines and the Ligurians between that 
district and Spain were subjugated, and 
the provinces of Gallia Cisalpina, 181, 
and Gallia Narbonensis, 121, established 
(see GAUL). 

During these wars, despite the theo- 
retical supremacy of the populus, the 
senate, the only permanent body of 
experienced administrators, had become 
supreme in the state, and a new close 
order, the nobilitas, had taken the 
place lost by the patricians; this ‘sena- 
torial order’ was a prominent factor in 
Roman society until the passing of the 
republic. The equities, who exercised 
the business of tax-farmers (publicani), 
though forbidden the senatorial order, 
constituted an extremely wealthy middle 
class, and as provincial administrators 
members of the senatorial order am 
fortunes from the spoils of war and 
extortion.¥ Italy, however, which had 
been devastated by Hannibal, lost its 
yeomanry in foreign conquest, and 
was reduced to a great state of wretched- 
ness by the slump in the market through 
the immense quantities of foreign corn 
brought to the Tiber; ploughing was no 
longer profitable, and wealthy cultivators 
began the course elsewhere attended with 
such suffering to the peasantry—the 
turning of arable land into large sheep- 
farms. The result was the effort of the 
Gracchi to obtain agrarian reform, their 
deflance of the senate, and murder 
(131 and 121 respectively). The conduct 
of the senate in this affair, its misrule 
of the provinces and weakness and 
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corruption in the Jurgurt 
111-106, destroyed the prestige it had 
hitherto possessed. ; 

The plebeian Martius, who had at last 
captured Jugurtha, prepared the people’s 
maida for the supersession of the senate 


hine war, 


importance. Marius’ and Sulla’s rivalry 
for the command against Mithridates 
VI., who overran and sought to acquire 
the Roman province of Asia, led to Sulla’s 
march with his army on Rome in 87. 
He then went eastwards and won bril- 
liant victories against Mithridates, while 
Marius returned, massacred his oppo- 
— and became consul, 86, but soon 


to Rome, ‘proscribed’ the Martians, and 
as dictator, 81-79, passed many anti- 
democratic measures. 

After his death, in 78, Pompeius came 


the Mediterranean; his absenca 
the Catilinian conspiracy had 
disclosed, and the w parties all 


welcomed the successful general, who 
celebrated a unique triumph, 60. Cæsar 
returned from Spain, covered with honor, 
in 60, and the First Triumvirate was 
formed, een Pompeius, Cesar, 
and Orassus (see Cæsar, Gaius JULIUS). 
Pompeius never showed much gift for 
politics, and his star at once paled before 
that of Cæsar, who e consul, 59, 


and ina ated agrarian and other 
reforms. m 58-51 Cæsar carried out 
his Gallic cam . and invaded 


Britain, leaving Pompeius a free hand in 
Rome, where in 52 he was sole consul for 
six months, to restore order; but as 
Pompeius grew ever more jealous, 
Cæsar had cause to fear that he would 
be impeached on his return home. 
he could not be impeached before laying 
down his imperium (military 


he transgressed the laws of Rome by | firm 


crossing the Rubicon, Jan. 49 without 
doing so. Pompeius and the co 
fled to Greece, and Cæsar triumphantly 
entered Rome. 


at home, subdued Pontus, Egypt, 
‘Africa,’ and Spain, and received the 
title of ‘imperator,’ or autocrat, a rank 


less in kind in Rome than that of king. 


The suggestion of coronation led to his | be 


murder by the republicans in 44. The 
triumvirate of Cæsar’s heir, Octavianus, 


Asjed the frontier to the T ; Hadri 


Marcus Antonius, and idus, was 
victorious over the republicans at 
Philippi, 42, and the subsequent quarrel 
of Octavianus and Antonius ended in 
the former’s victory at Actium, 31. The 
triumvirate had, however, done its work 
in the proscription of all prominent 
republicans, including Cicero. 
Principate and Empire (27 B.C 
A.D. 476).—Cesar Octa vianus had 
accustomed ‘the Roman populace 
to his rule, recei from 36 onwards 
the sacrosanctity of the tribunate, and 
he carefully restored ublican forms, 
reversing the acts of the triumvirate. 
He was granted proconsulare wmpertum 
throughout his rule, and as an honorary 
distinction the titles Augustus and 
princeps senatus. He reformed the 
provincial, army, and home administra- 
tions. Unfortunately his corn dolés and 
other devices for contenting the city 
plebs ended in the demoralization com- 
plained of by Juvenal, the sole demand 
for ‘bread and public displays’ 
et circenses). 
empire and created a new imperial feel- 


house, 
berius (A.D. 14-37), Caligula — 


ical feeling. They 
Rome a poner abroad, but tyranny at 
home 1 
Claudius was the first Roman ruler to 
be proclaimed by the prætorians. 
After the deposition of the Julian line 
the soldiery took the chief part in the 
election of emperors. Among the more 
famous emperors who su ed may be 
mentioned jan (98-117), who extend- 
an, 
117-38), who withdrew to the Euphrates, 
but held his restricted territory with a 
hand; Antoninus Pius (139-61), 
who, like Hadrian, made a wall in 
Britain; and the Stoic Marcus Aurelius 
(161-80), who allowed Ger. tribes to 
settle in the empire. The ‘decline’ then 
started—Alemanni, , and Goths 
taking up their abode within the fron- 
tiers in the middle of the 3rd cent. They 
were driven back for a while by the 
Illyrian emperors, Claudius II. (268-70), 
Aurelian (270-5), and Diocletian (284- 
305), whose reign is known as the ‘Era 
of the Martyrs.’ Diocletian reorganized 
the empire in 285, dividing the command 
tween himself, another Augustus, and 
two Caesares, with respective head, 
quarters at Nicomedia, Milan, Treves- 
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and Sirmium, not Rome. 

Constantine the Great, who made 
Christianity the state religion, made 
Byzantium the capital of the whole 
empire, 330. The system of division 
into Western and Eastern Empire 
(see ByzanTinB Emprrp) originated 
in 334, and was fixed in 364. Julian 


the Apostate, 360-3, restored ansim, 
but Christianity was repl after 
his death. Valentinian, 364-75, and 


Valens, 364-78, had to 
fan inroads on every 
distracted by the quarrels of Athanasians 
and Arians. Theodosius, 378-95, who 
temporarily united the empire, sup- 
pressed the latter. R. was sacked, 410, by 
Alaric the Visigoth during the rule of 
Honorius, 395-423, when Britain was 


Val 

murder, Rome was sacked by the Vandal 
Genseric. The Visigoths then took pos- 
session of what remained of western 
empire, and after for a while appointing 
the emperors, deposed Romulus ‘Augus- 
tulus’ in 476, and established Odoacer 
as King of Italy, nominally vassal of 
the Byzantine emperor. For the later 
history of Rome, see under ITALY. 

Law.—lIn their system of civil law the 
Romans have supplied the civilized world 
with a model for its codes (the term civil 
law in England means Roman law), a 
legal terminology, and an inexhaustible 
mine of principles which are the direct 
source of much of the law of modern 
Europe. A notion of a law of nations 
(jus gentium) entered the minds of 
Roman jurists. The history of Roman 
law fascinates, because one can watch 


its gradual development for a thousand | R 


years from the times of 
Rome to the Emperor Jus 
reduced and 
mass of legislation, 
mentaries. 


ROMAN EMPIRE, THE LOWER. 
See BYZANTINE Empire. 


ROMAN LITERATURE AND LAN- 
GUAGE, see LATIN LITERATURÐ and 
LATIN LANGUAGE. 


ROMANCE. See NoveL. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES, the gener- 
al name for a group of modern languages 
and dialects owing their common direct 
hy fg O ann: They are thus all 
Indo-European (or Aryan) languages 
(see PuitoLoar). The following lan- 
paces are comprised in the group: 

ch, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 


triarchal 
an, who 
ed the unwieldy 
ecisions, and com- 


Rumanian; to these must be added 
Romaunsch, the speech common in 8.E. 
Switzerland, Provençal, the popular 
language of S.E. France, Walloon, the 
dialect of southern Belgium, and a num- 
ber of Ital. and Span. local dialects. 
Although all derived directly from 
Latin, these languages present great 
points of mutual difference, some being 
very much more altered than others. 
This is due partly to the fact that Rom. 
civilization, and the — of the 
Romans, was more firmly established in 
some parts of the Empire than in others, 
and partly to subsequent alien invasions. 
Thus Spanish contains a considerable 
admixture of Arab. words, while Walloon 
and Romaunsch have absorbed a number 
of Teutonic words; French has been 
obviously influenced by the original 


. | Celtic and Germanic of natives and 


invaders, and Rumanian by the Slav 
speech of the surrounding populations. 
Some of the R. languages have in course 
of time been so profoundly modified by 
these influences as to become extinct, 
e.g.) Dalmatian. Others, such as Sar- 

inian, have been merged into one of 
the more vigorous R. 1 ages or have 
sunk to a mere local dialect. A group 
of R. dialects may also be mentioned of 
extra-European growth, such as the 
French of the West Indies, the French 
of large parts of Canada, the popular 
8 sh of South and Central America, 
the Portuguese of Brazil; these generally 
show an older form of the parent lan- 
guage with an admixture of native and 
foreign words. In the Channel Islands 
ert Sagi oldest extant form of French 

ound. 


ROMANES, GEORGE JOHN (1848- 


94), Brit. biologist, animal physiologist, 
and psychologist. 


ROMANOV, HOUSE OF. See under 


USSIA. 


ROMANS (45° 4’ N., 5° 4’ E.), town, 
on Isère, Drôme, France; leather manu- 
factures. Pop. 17,700. 


ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE, great- 
est of St. Paul’s writings, was written 
from Corinth about 57 or 58 A.D. 
It is his most systematic theological 
treatise, and e ds his view of 
Christianity and the Law, touching on 
many other matters besides. Its argu- 
ment is sometimes hard to follow, — 


authenticity is doubted only by the 
wildest critics. Its influence on Christian 
theology has been enormous, and all 


N 


ROMANSHORN 


who have formed, or tried to form, their 
theology on Paul’s have largely based 
it on this Epistle. Spiritually and 
intellectually it is one of the most 
wonderful productions of the Early 


ROMANSHORN (47° 34’ N., 9° 22’ 
E.), town, and port, on Lake of Con- 
stance, canton Thurgau, Switzerland; 
commercial center. Pop. 6,000. 


ROMANTIC REVIVAL. See Renars- 


BANCE OF WONDER. 


ROMANY. See Gyrpsizs. 


ROME, most celebrated city of the 
world, seat of the papal court, and ap. 
since 1871 of modern Italy, on E. bk. 
of Tiber (41° 54’ N., 12° 26’ E.), 15 m. 
from its mouth; distinguished by its vast 
ruins, historic gates, and glorious monu- 
ments, ancient and modern. Modern 
Rome is enclosed by 30 m. ring of forts. 
Tiber spanned by twelve bridges, eight 
or nine of which are of anc. origin. Out- 
side the city to the N. are fine villas and 

ardens, notably Villa Borghese or 

ila Umberto Primo (connected with 
Pincian in 1908 by causeway and bridge), 
with picture gallery and museum, and 
Villa Albani. To S., on or near Appian 
Way, are the chief Catacombs. Cc. 
Rome centered round the hills 8. of the 
Tiber; traditionally the Palatine is site 
of Romulus’ Urbs Quadrata. Capitol- 
ine was center of republican and imperial 
Rome; during Middle Ages hills almost 
‘deserted. Villas and gardens of nobles 
almost —— Esquiline, Viminal, 
Quirinal, and Pincian (site of Lucullus’ 
gardens). Since 1870 tenements, dwel- 
ling houses, and streets have been made 
on these regions. Quirinal, once a papal 
summer palace, built by Gregory I., 
is now royal residence. On r. bk. of 
the Tiber are Borgo (anc. Ager Vati- 
canus) and 
Hadrian’s Mausoleum (Castle of S. 
Angelo, the citadel of mediæval Rome). 
West of this stood Caligula’s Circus, in 
which Nero tortured Christians; site 
occupied by St. Peter’s—first a basilica 


V. as a Latin cross; 
remodeled under Julius II. as a Greek 
cross; Marvelous dome of Bramante’s 
design, elaborated and embellished by 
Michelangelo, 1579. Facade, Paul V., 
obscures beauty of dome. At present 
St. Peter’s is largest church in the world. 
Area, 18,000 sq. yds.; extreme height, 
435 ft.; interior length, 615 ft.; width, 


Trastevere, where stands] V 


ROME 


450 ft.; height of nave, 150 ft. Tomb of 
the apostle under the high altar. North 
of St. Peter’s is the Vatican palace. Law 
of 1871 recognized Vatican, with Lateran 
and Castello Gandolfo, as outside civie 
jurisdiction. Via della Lungara along 
Janiculum slope, passing Villa Farnesina 
and Galleria Nazionale (housed in Pal- 
azzo Corsini), | to working-class 
quarter of Trastevere. On]. bk., radiat- 
ing from Piazza del Popolo, are Via 
Cola di Rienzi, | across modern 
Ponte Margherita to Vatican, and Via 
di Ripetta, which passes mausoleum of 
Augustus and Palazzo Borghese and 
debouches into Via della Scrofa with 
15th cent. Palazzo Madama (now Ital. 
Senate House). To E. is the Pantheon 
(built by Agrippa 27 B.C.; consecrated 
by Boniface IV. in 609 as S. Maria ad 
Martyres). Via del Babuino leads to 
Piazza di Spagna, where the Scala di 
Spagna is resort of artists’ models. Close 
by are Pincian Gardens. Corso Umberto 
(anc. Via Flaminia) is chief thorough- 
fare—the commercial and business ar- 
tery. In or close to it are churches of 
S. Carlo, S. Lorenzo in Lucina (4th cent.) 
S. Silvestro; Post-Office; Palazzo Chigi, 
Palazzo del Parlamento (Ital. Chamber 
of Deputies), Piazza Colonna, with 
column of Marcus Aurelius; Exchange 
(on site of Hadrian’s Temple of Nep- 
tune) ; Palazzo Odescalchi, Palazzo Doria 
and Palazzo Venezia. North slope of 
Capitoline is occupied by huge marble 
monument of Victor Emmanuel, with 
colossal equestrian figure gilded. Present 
Capitol was erected by ee 
The site of the Arx and Temple of Juno 
Moneta is occupied by Church of 8. 
Maria in Aracceli. iazza% (Michel- 
angelo) between this church and Palazzo 
dei Conservatori marks site of Romulus’ 
asylum; equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius transferred here, 1538. Oppo- 
site to Palazzo dei Conservatori is the 
Capitoline Museum (famous collections) ; 
— Palazzo Caffarelli, 1580, on 
site of Temple of Capitoline Jupiter. 
Below, at W. end of Roman Forum, are 


pon of 
St. Peter and certainly of Jugurtha. 
Near Severus’ are remains of 
conical structure represen anc. Um- 
bilicus Urbis Romæ. To E. are the 
Rostra and the Forum Romanum, meet- 
ing place of comitia curiata and various 
public assemblies. The Curia, N. of 
the Forum, was converted, 625, into 
Church of S. Adriano; adjoining Church 
of 8S. Martina e Luca occupies part of 
the secretarium. Ip front of ruins of 
Basilica Æmiliana is Cloaca Maxima, 
dating from era of the kings and still 
serviceable. South of the Forum is the 
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Via Sacra, leading from the Capitol to 
the Colosseum. Al it are remains 
of Basilica Julia and Temple of Castor 
and Pollux. Further on are remains of 
the Temple of Vesta, the Rega 
(residence of the kings, and, under 
the republic, of the Pontifex Maximus), 
and the Atrium  Veste. North 
of Via Sacra is Temple of Faustina; 
hard by 8S. Cosmo e Damiano in- 
— — Temple of Divus Romulus. 
At are remains of Temple of Sacra 
Urbs. To left are ruins of the imposing 
Basilica of Constantine and 12th cent. 
8. Francesca Romana, which occupies 
a portion of Hadrian’s magnificent 
Temple of Venus and Roma. Via Sacra 
pine beneath Arch of Titus (sculptures 

ustrating capture of Jerusalem and 
showing seven-branched candlestick). 
Passing remains of Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, we reach the Colosseum (see 
ARCHITECTURE), built A.D. 80 by Titus; 
capable of seating 50,000 spectators; 
circuit, 573 yds.; formerly the quarry of 
Rome. Northeast of the Capitol are the 
fora of the emperors, extending to 
Basilica of Constantine. Remains are 
visible of Column of Trajan, Temple of 
Trajan, libraries, and Basilica Ulpia. 
Beyond was earlier lowl Forum 
Augusti. columns of Temple of 
Mars Ultor still stand. To the S. are 
remains of Forum Julium and Temple 
of Venus Genetrix. Southeast is 
Accademia di S. Luca (school of art 
— — South of Capitol and 


Forum is the Palatine Hill, 
cccapied in Middle Ages by the Farnese 
ns Excavations begun in 1540 
reveal many anc. structures, noticeably 
ruins of Temple of Magna Mater (191 
B.C.), the P of Tiberius, and that 
of Domitian. Between Palatine and 
Aventine the Via dei Cerchi passes 
through site of Circus Maximus. Be- 
tween this street and the river are 
several famous churches, most noted of 
— is S. Maria in Cosmedin (5th cent., 
with magnificent 12th cent. campanile). 
On the Aventine is the very anc. church 
of 8. Sabina, replacing (425) a temple of 
Juno. To N.E. are the anc. churches of 
8. Baba, 8. Balbina, and 8. Prisca. 
Southeast of 8. Balbina are extensive 
ruins of Caracalla’s Baths. In region 
between Corso Umberto and the river 
us Martius, with many 
interesting buildi Close by is the 
Collegio Romano, a museum of prehis- 
toric objects. The secular Universitas 
dela Sapienza (four faculties, 1303) is 
close to the Piazza Navona, on the site 
of Domitian’s Stadium. The Gesu, 
one of the most splendid churches in 
Rome, stands next to the Palazzo 
Venezia in the Corso Vittorio Emanuele; 
i is the Jesuit church, and contains 


tomb of Ignatius Loyola. In the same 
Corso is the Palazzo della Can ceileria, 
the only palace which the Pope is now 
permitted to possess in the city. The 
Palazzo Pio occupies part of the site of 
Pompey’s Theater. Southwest is the 
Palazzo Farnese, 16th cent., one of the 
finest in Rome. In the E., on or near 


the Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, and 
Esquiline Hills, are many places of 
interest. The bureaus of ar and 


Finance are in the Via Venti-Settembre; 
to the S. are the Thermæ of Diocletian, 
the largest bathing establishment of 
anc. Rome, accommodating 3,600 bath- 
ers; one oper of it is the National Mu- 
seum of Antiquities. An important new 
thoroughfare is the Via Nazionale, which 
(starting from the Piazza delle Terme, 
near the chief railway station and the 
Museo Nazionale) runs to the Forum 
of Trajan and the Piazza di Venezia. 
Close to the Porta 8. Giovanni is the 
Lateran, which was given to the Pope as 
a residence by Constantine the Great. 
At its E. end are the Lateran Palace 
(reconstructed in 1308) and two mu- 
seums. The opposite Scala Santa 
enshrines the putative steps of Pilate’s 
palace at Jerusalem; at the top of the 
steps is the Capella Sancta Sanctorum, 
once the Pope’s private chapel. Mention 
must be omitted of many other interest- 
ing churches, of which there are over 


400, various gates, fountains, and 
columns. The chief modern lib is 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vit- 


torio Emanuele (founded 1875; 850,000 
vols.). There are three observatories; 
that of the Capital was founded in 1848, 
the Vatican observatory in 1890, and 
that of the Roman Coll. in 1787. Water 
is still conveyed to the city by a number 
of anc. aqueducts. Pop. 600,000. 


ROME, a city of Georgia, the county 
seat of Floyd co. It is on the Southern, 
the Central of Georgia and other rail- 
roads, and on the Coosa River. It is 
in an extensive cotton raising region 
and has a large trade in cotton and 
general merchandise. The industries 
include plough works, stove works, 
cotton mills, etc. There are several 
educational institutions, hospitals, parks, 
etc. Pop. 1920, 13,252. 


ROME, a city of New York, in 
Oneida co. It is on the New York, 
Ontario and Western, and the N. Y. O. 
railroads, and on the New York State 
Barge Canal. The manufacture of cop- 
per and brass ware is the chief industry. 
Other important manufactures include 
knit goods, sporting goods, steel barges, 
cheese, cigars, soap, etc. It is the seat 
of the Central New York Institute for 


Deaf Mutes, and other institutions. 


the: Pop.. 1920, 26,341; 1923, 28,447 e 





ROME, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. 
Founded in 1894. It awards fellowships 
fn architecture, sculpture, painting, 
landscape, music, and classical studies, 
including ‘archeology and the history 
of art. The Academy has two depart- 
ments; a school of fine arts and school 
of classical studies. There is also a 

rofessor of music. Fellowships in the 

chool of Fine Arts are $1,000 annually 
for 3 years, and in the School of Classical 
Studies $1,000 for 1 to 2 years. All who 
hold fellowships must reside in the 
Academy’s home in Rome. Gorham P. 
Stevens, director. Enrollment 51. 1922. 


ROME, AMERICAN COLLEGE AT 
Located in Rome, Italy. Founded 
December 8, 1859 by Pius IX., for 
training young men for the Catholic 
priesthood in the United States. The 
regular college course is 2 years in 
philosophy and 4 years in theology. 
A preparatory course is provided for 
those who have not completed a college 
course. The governing board consists 


of four archbishops, of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


The college officers are the rector, vice- 
rector, and spiritual director. In 1884 
President Chester A. Arthur intervened 
to save the college from confiscation 
by the Italian government, 


ROMFORD (51° 35’ N., 0° 10’ £.), 
town, Essex, England; breweries. Pop. 
17,000, parliamentary constituency (312, 
864) is largest in U. K. 


ROMILLY, SIR SAMUEL (1757- 
1818), Eng. legal reformer; persistently 
advocated reform of the criminal law 
by closer restriction of capital punish- 
ment, and uction of penalties for 
lesser crimes; M. P. and Solicitor- 
General 


ROMILLY - SUR - SEINE (48° 32’ 
N. 3° 45’ E.), town, Aube. Ce; 
hosiery. Pop. 10,000. 


ROMNEY, NEW ROMNEY (50° 59’ 
N., 0° 52’ E.), decayed town, on English 
Channel, Kent, England; one of the old 
Cinque Ports. 


ROMNEY, GEORGE (1734 - 1802), 
Eng. portrait painter; worked first at 
his f.’s trade of carpenter, also taking 
lessons in painting; went to London, 
1762, where he became so successful 
with his portraits that Lord Thurlow 
remarked: ‘Reynolds and Romney divide 
the town.’ The most famous of his sitters 
was Hamilton, whom he painted 
in more than 30 characters. 


ROMNEY, HENRY SIDNEY, 1ST 
EARL OF (1641-1704), general of Brit. 
forces in Dutch service, 1681; one of 


RONTGEN 


the seven who sent invitations to 
William of Orange. 

ROMORANTIN Bate 21’ N., 1° 44’ 
: on Sauldre, Loir-et-Cher, 





passed. 
to France of Inquisition, 
1560; asparagus. Pop. 8,500. 


ROMSDAL es 40’ N., 7° 30’ E., 
valley of river uma, Norway; cele- 
brated scenery; on W. coast is R. Fjord. 


ROMULUS AND REMUS were, 
according to tradition, twin sons by 
Mars of the vestal virgin Rhea Silvia, 
dau. of Numitor, king of Alba Longa. 
Exposed at their birth, they were 
suckled by a she-wolf and adopted by 
a shepherd Faustulus and his wife Acca 
Laurentia. Romulus founded Rome, 
753 B.C., slew Remus (who showed his 
scorn of the city by leaping over its 
wall), secured wives for its citizens 
by the Rape of the Sabine Women, 
reigned nearly forty years, was trans- 
Iated in a thunderstorm, and after- 
wards worshiped as Quirinus. 


RONCESVALLES, RONCEVAUX (42° 
59’ N., 1° 20’ W.), village, in Pyrenees, 
Navarre, Spain; Charlemagne’s army 
defeated and Roland killed here by 
Saracens, 778. 

RONDA (36° 49’ N., 5° 18’ W.), 
town, summer resort, Malaga, Spain; 
famous bull-fights. P op. 23,000. 

RONDEAU, a form in poetry, con- 
sisting of 13 lines made up of 3 unequal 
strophes. The form is old, but was re- 
vived, notably by Swinburne. 


RONDO, a musical form; name de- 
rived from Fr. poem in which first verse, 
after being followed by a second, is 
repeated; embraces many varieties, 
but in every case the essential feature 
a the frequent repetition of the principal 

eme. 


RONSARD, PIERRE DE (1524-85), 
Fr. poet; which of the Pleiade (R. 
Dubellay, Remi, Belleau, Jodelle, Dorat, 
Baif, and Pontus de Thiard), which 
aimed at introducing the Renaissance 
into France. His productions include 
Odes, 1550; Les Amours de Cassandre, 
1552; Le Becage Royal, 1554; Hymnes 
1556; Les Discours des Miseres de ce 
Temps, 1560, and an unsuccessful and 
unfinished epic, La Franctade, 1572. 
Some of his sonnets are exquisite. 


RONSDORF (51° 15’ N., 7° 12’ E., 
town, Rhineland, Prussia; iron-and steel- 
works. Pop. 15,000. 


RONTGEN, WILHELM KONRAD 
(1845-1923), Ger. physicist; appointed 
prof. of physics and maths. at the 
Agricultural Academy, Hohenheim 








RÖNTGEN RAYS 


ROOD 





(1875), at Strasbourg (1876), and prof. 
of physics and director of the Physical 
Institute at Giessen (1879); held similar 
appointment at Würzburg (1885), and 
at Munich (1899-1920). He did valu- 
able work in various branches of 
physics, but is best À 
discovery of the ‘X’ or Röntgen Rays 
(1895); awarded the Rumford medal 
of the Royal Soc. (1896), and the 
Barnard medal of Columbia Univ. 
(1900) for the greatest scientific dis- 
covery of the preceding five — 
“oon the No prize for physics 


RÖNTGEN RAYS. If a glass bulb 
be fitted with two platinum disks, 
A and K, the latter being spherical and 
concave towards A, and if the disks 
be connected with the terminals of a 
powerful induction coil, and interesting 
series of phenomena is displayed as the 
air in the bulb is ually removed 
by an air pump. t first a series’ of 
sparks, following zigzag paths resem- 
bling lightning, passes between the disks. 
As the exhaustion proceeds, these sparks 
— read out into a luminous brush-like 


which fills the intermeaiate 
— Later on, this brush discharge 
ows striations mdicular to its 
length; then a dark space appears at K, 
and extends until it reaches to A and 
to the walls of the bulb, which then 
become phosphorescent. The dark 
space contains lines of faintly luminous 
matter, and these, since they proceed 
from the disk K (known as the kathode), 
are termed kathode rays. When these 
rays fall upon the anode A, they produce 
there disturbances which travel out- 
wards in all directions from ths face of 
the anode, and these disturbances are 
termed ‘Réntgen rays.’ They were 
discovered by Röntgen in 1895, and were 
first known as ‘X-rays.’ 

They are believed to be due to pulsa- 
tions in the luminiferous ether, and to 
travel through that medium with a 
speed approaching that of light. The 
kathode rays consist of streams of nega- 
tively ed particles, or electrons, 
and when an electron strikes the anode 
ite course is suddenly arrested, and this 

es rise to the pulsational disturbance 

own as the Rontgen ray. The chief 
property of these rays is that they can 
pass through matter which is opaque 
to light, and as a rule the less dense such 
matter is the greater is the ease withwhich 
they are transmitted. The rays are also 
capable of affecting a photographic 
plate, and of producing phosphorescence 
on a screen coated with barium platino- 
cyanide. This, together with the ab- 
sorption of the rays by denser substances, 
makes it possible to show on a photo- 


graph or screen the structure of different 
arts of the human body, the bones 
Being ed by their darker 
shade. Another important property of 
the rays is that they are capable of 
io a gas. Röntgen rays differ 
from light in several important respects. 
They cannot be refracted or polarized; 
their reflection from any surface is a 
diffuse reflection which does not follow 
the laws of reflection in light; and 
phenomena of interference and diffrac- 
Mon have not, so far, been observed in 
em. 

Röntgen rays are employed by sur- 
geons not only for diagnostic purposes— 
as in the diagnosis of fractures, disloca- 
tions, calculi, foreign bodies—but in 
the treatment of various conditions. 
Cancers and sarcomàs treated by ap 
plication of these rays diminish | 
growth, and rodent ulcer, which is 2 
form of cancer, may be completely cured 
if it has not progressed too deeply. 
In many skin — especially ring- 
worm and chronic skin conditions, they 
generally effect a cure, and they have 
a valuable influence on lupus, although 
a relapse is common in that disease. 
The swollen condition of the spleen in 
leukeomia is reduced by application of 
Röntgen rays, and the enlargement of 
lymph glands in tuberculosis (scrofula) 
and lumphadenoma can also be reduced 
by this method. The rays have a de- 
structive effect upon the normal healthy 
tissues, and these must be protected 
both by careful regulation of the quan- 
tity of rays emitted and by enclosing 
the Röntgen rays tube in an imper- 
meable box with a suitable opening in 
it for the passage of the rays. 


ROOD (A.S., rod, a pole, or cross), 
a measure of surface, the fourth part 
of a statute acre, and equal to 40 sq. 
poles or perches, or 1210 sq. yds. | 


ROOD, HENRY (1867), Amer. 
editor and author; 6. in Philadelphia 
Took special course at New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanical > Dartmouth. 
Assistant-editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
1900-1910. A contributor to Har- 
per’s, The, Century and leading 
magazines. Spent 2 years in the 
anthracite region studying the effects 
of restricted immigration on which 
subject he wrote a series of articles. 
Proposed vocational training in the 
U.S.A. 1906. In 1918 engaged in war 
work and assisted in preventing a 
strike in the coal regions. At the sugges- 
tion of the Italian government became 
director of the Italian Bureau of Infor- 
mation, New York City. Author Memories 
of the White House (based on facts 
supplied by Oolonel Crook, Lincoln’s 


ROOF 


body-guard), 1911. Lecturer on litera- 
ture at Columbia, Dartmouth, and 
Cornell Universities, 1920-1921, 


ROOF, the top covering of any build- 
ing, designed for shelter from the sun, 
rain, etc., and for protection. Rs. are 
usually curved, and slope downwards 
in each direction from a central ridge, 
though the earliest Rs. were flat, as 
they still are in rainless countries. 
There are two main kinds of R., the 
‘King-post’ and the ‘Queen-post’; the 
former has only one main support, to 
which the rafters are fastened, while 
the latter has two, and is used for build- 
ings of greater width. The Gothic Rs. 
were of the former variety, the tie- 
beam being moulded in the Perpendicular 
style the tie-beams were cut away in the 
center, forming what is known as the 
hammer-beam R. The R’s of buildings 
not infrequently form one of their chief 





beauties from an architectural point 


of view (see ARCHITECTURE). Rs. are 
given various names from peculiarities 
of shape or construction. Thus a Dutch 
R. is a double-slope R., each side being 
composed of two planes, the lower of 
steeper pitch than the upper. A com- 
foe R. is a gable R. which has ties 
m the foot of each rafter to a point 
about the center of the opposite one. 
A pavilion R. slopes equally on all 
sides, and a saddle R. is an o 
ridged R. which has two gables. 
truncated or cut R. has two slopes 
which meet in a level surface on top, 
whilst a mansard R. is a hipped curb 
R., a R., that is, which is a curb R. on 
all sides. The roofing over of enor- 
mous spans in exhibition buil R 
etc., has been rendered possible by 
the introduction of iron and steel. 


ROOK. See under Crow Famy. 


ROOKE, SIR GEORGE (1650-1709), 

a British admiral, b. near Canterbury. 
In 1689 he was promoted to rear-admiral 
and commanded the squadron sent to 
relieve Londonderry. 1690 he was 
ed in the unfortunate action off 


and warships in Vigo Bay. In 
1704, with Sir Cloudesley Shovel, he 
captured ibraltar and successfully 


ROON, ALBRECHT ‘THEODOR 
EMIL, Ci 


S | burgh 





OUNT VON (1803-79), Pruss. | February 





in 
Berlin (1827); appointed to the gen 
staff in 1835, he was made instructor 
in Military Academy, Berlin; as minister 
of war (1859-73) and of navy (1861-71), 
he carried out a reorganization of 
army, the value of which was shown 
both in the Austrian War of 1866 and 
in the Franco-German War of 1870-13 
promoted general of infantry in 1866, 
and field-marshal in 1873; wrote Grund- 
zuge der Erd, Volker-und Staaten-kunde, 
1847-55, and Denkwurdigkeiten, 1892. 


ROONEY, JOHN JEROME (1866); 
judge; b. in Binghamton, New Yor 
March 19, 1866. Graduated at Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Maryland, in 1884. 
B.A. A.M. 1886 (LL. D. 1908). On the 
staff of the Philadelphia Record 5 years; 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
New York bar: pending judge, Court 
of- New York, from 1913. His 
verses The Men Behind the Guns and 
other topical verses have been widely 
quoted. Member of Legal ooy 

: Sons of St. Patrick: Iris 


Historical Society, Lawyers tion 
and others. 


ROORKEE, RURKI (29° 52’ N. 
77° 55’ E.), town, — district, 
United Provinces, India. op. 17,500. 


ROOSEVELT, a borough of New 
Jersey, in Middlesex co. It ís on the 
Central of New Jersey Railroad and 
on the Rahway River and Staten Island 
Sound. It is an important industrial 
city and has manufactures of steel, 
fertilizers, metal goods, paints, etc. Pop. 
1920, 11,047. 

o 


ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELAN 
1882), lawyer; 6. in Hyde Park, New 
ork, January 30, 1882. Graduated 
at Harvard (A.B.), 1904, and Colume- 
bia Law School 1907. Admitted to the 
& burn, New 
York, 1907-1910, member of the firm 
of Emmet Marvin & Roosevelt, 1920; 
vice-president of Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland. Member of 
New York Senate 1910, resigned in 
1913, to become assistant-secretary Of 
the navy, 1913-1920. 

Democratic nominee for vice-presi- 
dent 1920. Member of Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration Committee 1909, of Platts- 

Centennial 1913; of National 
Committee Panama Exposition meted 
em 


ROOSEVELT _ ROOSEVELT 
ROOSEVELT, KERMIT (1889 th. at the was elected member 
s. Of Theodore Roosevelt *8 m oseta of the ag oi Biata Reale where he 


Bay, New. York, October is, 1889. 
Graduated at Harvard (A.B.) 1912. 
Member of his f.’s hunting expedition 
fn Africa 1909-1910, also the Brazilian 


exploration tion 1914. Engineer- 
ing and in South America 
1911-1916. Now president of the 
Roosevelt S p Company. Cap- 


tain in the British Army Jui 1917, 
and with motor machine-gun battery 
fn Messopotamia; transferred 7th 
Field Artillery, ist division, Psa 
June 1918; honorabl 
March, 19 


i9. Bri military cross, 


and Montenegrin war cross. Author 

War in the Garden of ac 1919. The 
Happy Hunti — 19203 in 
— a 8 " Some 8, 


ROOSEVELT, QUENTIN (1897- 
1918), aviator; s. of oe Roose- 
velt. J Washington, 


Alexan 

vard in 1915. He joined one of the 
Plattsburgh camps in 
1916, and was assigned to the Aviation 
School at Mineola, New York, sailing 
for France, July 23, 1917. After a 
course O of training in aviation at Issodun, 
and at the Aerial Firing School at 
Cazaux was appointed instructor and 
flight commander of the American 95th 
Aero Squadron. On July 14, 1918 while 
leading his squadron over the German 


ROOSEVELT, ROBERT BARN- 
WELL (1829 1906 n —— and 
politician. Uncle to 

velt; b. in — ew York Got ay anes 7, 
1829: d. in Sayville, New ork, June 14, 
1906. Practiced law in New York until 
1870 when elected to Congress; U.S. 
minister to the Netherlands 1888-1890. 
Founder of the N.Y. Fish Commission. 
President International Association for 
Pro Game. Author Common Fish 


erds of the 

; Progressive Petticoats, 1871 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE pis, 

1919), 26th President of the — 
States. b. in New York City, Octo 
27, 1858; d. at Sagamore Hfll, New 
York, January 6, 1919. The Roosevelts 
trace their origin to a Dutch settler on 
SS ae island of ‘Manhattan in the 17th 
ore — z 8. of 


Theod 
Martha Bullock of Georgia. 
shod 


the summer of 


Paer 
from Harvard in 1880 BA and i out the 


showed his independence of political 
bosses, and denounced privileged in- 
terests. As a delegate to the National 
Republican Convention in 1884, 

opposed the nomination of James G. 
Blaine for — The succeeding 
two Eo ere spent on his ranch in 
the Lands of — In 1886 
he was nominated by the Republicans 
for mayor of New York City, and was 
defeated by the Tammany nominees 
Abram S. Hewitt. Member of the Civil 


in | Service Commission 1889-1893. He was 


made pone Commissioner of New York 
City in 1894, and in 1896 assistant- 

secretary of the navy. In the Spanishe- 
American War he was lieutenant colonel 


of the Rough Riders, a cavalry 0 
tion under Leonard Wood, now Major» 
General. He fought with distinction 


at Las Guasimas and in the battle of 

San Juan Hill and was brevetted b 
er-general for ‘gallantry in battle.’ 

At the close of the war he was elected 


in governor of New York, in which office 


he continued to fight political crooked- 
ness and corporate greed. It was to 
prevent his renomination as governor 
that the Republican leaders him 
nominated for vice-president at the 
National Convention in Philadelphia 
in 1900. The murder of McKinley; 
ber 14, 1901, made him 
dent. He was elected president in 
1904, receiving 330 electoral votes, 
to the 136 of his opponent Alton B. 
Parker. features of his ad- 
ministration were: the struggle — 
trusts; mediation in the Russo-Japan 
War, the restoration of order in Gubae 
construction of the Panama — and 
the preservation of public lands from 
land-sharks and d pollens. He selected 
William Howard Taft to succeed him 
in the presidency in 1908, and after the 
former's election went on a hun 
Africa. Taft’s 


seek the nomination 
for president. At the Chicago Conven- 
tion in June, 1912, his enemies unseated 
enough of his delega tes to assure the 
renomination of Taft. An improvised 
‘Progressive’ party nominated Roose- 
velt. — the election Taft received 
8 electoral votes and Roosevelt 80, 
and Woodrow Wilson became — 
ber | In October 1913, Roosevelt — 
an exploring expedition in the — 
of Brazil, returning in May 1914, his 
health affected by the hardships 
had endured. In the World War he 
denounced Wilson’s hesitating policy 
and his meddling in Mexico. He pointed 
danger to the United States 












y won. In 1916 he su 


if German pported | peace prize (1913-14) for his 
Oharies E. Hughes for president, but p 


services 
in the pacification of Cuba and the 
Philippines, and his handling of various 


ead of a special Tga 
to Russia (1917); is a member of the 
ent court of arbitration at the 
ague, and president of the Amer. Soc. 
of International Law; his speeches 
have been pub. in 3 vols.: Milita — 
Colonial of the United 


and one was killed, and two wounded. 
In the night of January 5, 1919, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, after a short fliness, 

ced n his 1917; (Ping merica and the Tred 


t, 
sleep. Publications: Amer- 
Gromioel Game Tuning 1893; Oliver States, 1917, and Miscellaneous Addresses, 
Deer and Antelopes 0; poe 1918. 
1002; Biolo ROOT, GEORGE FREDERICK 


gical A 
— 5— 1910; A Book-Lovers Holidays cian poser; 
pen, 1916 and others. — — condi S August 


: ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, JR./30, 1820: d. on Bailey's Island, Maine, 
(1887), assistant secretary United States August d: Sao. Instructor in music, 
. ò. in Boston Is 1839-1842, mugu; musie 


radua from Harvard 
BASI 1808. (Honorary M.A. 1919) | to 
Refining Company ara others, Member | oid ene publish her 
m and others, Mem and OC 1859. Author 
of the New York Assembly, 1919-1920. | Tram — aram The Boys Are 
Appointed assistant-secretary of the} M ing; Battle yecdom: i 
navy bared 4, 1921; _Pommands: Major | Music in the At» and Just Before 
26th ric gel day §.A., April 20, 1917, | Battle Mothey. and the cantatas The 
romoted ———— of same, j Flowery Queen and The Haymakere, 


tember 2, 1918. To France in June, 
1917, with 2.1918. lst army, A.E.F. ae AND | BEANCH MEN 
Hampden) which demanded that Epis- 


în battles of Cantigny, 
copacy should be destroyed. 


Boissons, and the Argonne-Meuse, and 

Servi Or — 8.) Pion Of Honor 
ce Oross , on of Honor) ROPE AND ROPE-MAKING, rope 
and Croix de Guerre (France). Ass is name for all varieties of cordage over 
in organizing the American Legion 1919. 1 inch in circumference. Ropes are made 
Member of the national executive com- of strong vegetable : fibres, such as 
mittee —— Boy Scouts. t a hemp, flax, cotton, and coir. Sometimes 
of the can Museum of Natural | ropes are made from fron, steel, or other 
Histo metal wires. Hem n Fone is the most 
common, being bo and durable; 


ry. 
ROOSEVELT DAM. See Dau. 
cotton ropes are more ext le than hem- 


ROOT, that part of a vascular plant 

which normally grows oaa TT pen, and aregenerally used for transmit- 
the soil, acting as an anchor and also ting the power of textile machinery, hem 

as the agent of food absorption from that | being too stiff. anilla h 

medium. In ferns and mort monocoty- 
ledons the r. system is secondary or 
adventitious, but in dicotyledons con- 

sists of a main or tap r. from which 
lateral r’s arise endogenously in acro 

succession. R’s are distinguished 

Gy on oF en ariel OAN 
y possession of an ap pro 

r.cap, and production of absorptive 


plants to the common hemp, gives a 


tar coir rope in order to preserve it—a 

r.-hairs immediately behind the apex. Aane ay wih bemp. In 
ROOT, ELDIU (1845), Amer, sta rope-making, the hemp, > 

man; ar (1899-1904), | in bales and is cleaned and twisted by 

and Mett Pict many — machinery. It is then into yarn, 

the administration of the arm wound on bobbins, and is ready for 

retary of state (1905-9), when the “Sid twisting into cordage. The ends of the 


to be are attached to a 
hook which revolves and draws the 


York (190018); awarded the Nobellyarns from the bobbins, The finished 





three 
has Hach trand sigh tly twisted with 
a central s 
three other strands twisted around it. 
Fiat rope is a series of hkawsoriaid ropes 
placed sidebyside and fastened bysewing. 


ROPER, DANIEL CALHOUN (1867), 
business and government consultan 
b. in Marlboro county, South Garon 
Graduated at Trinity College, 8. C. 


(A.B.) 1888. LL. B. National Uni-| tr. 
ty, Washington, 1901; Member 
House Representatives, 8. C. 


of 
1892-1894; Clerk of U.S. Senate Com- 
mntttes on Interstate Commerce, 1204- 
o 
Oensus Bureau 1900-1910; Clerk of Ways 
and Means Commi Seat ant of Repre- 


neral M 


obtaining cotton statistics quit 


tion of reports on cotton supply. 
ei for the United States Governmen 

e textile industry in the United States 
and Europe. 


ROPES, JOHN CODMAN (1836- 
1899), American military historian; 06. 
fn St. Petersburg, Russia. å. in Boston, 
“reer from Harvard 1857, bar 
racticed law in 
ounder of Military History 
Society of Massachusetts, starting the 
movement to collect Civil War records. 
Author The Army Under Po 
The First Napoleon, 1885; he C 

’ Waterloo, 1893-1894; Story of the 
War, 1894-1899. 


— UE, a game resembling croquet, 
an layed with narrower wiekota. 
gers 


SARAH TYSON, American 
editor, author and teacher of domestic 
science; b. Richboro, Pa. She graduated 
at the East Aurora (N.Y.) Academy 
and became principal of the Philadel- 
oor lai Pf Domestic Science and 

ealth and disease 


t| excelled in his 


Boston | 


;| of Walter of Clifford; mistress of 





AL, or FIN-WHALE (Baloe- 
noptora) a widely-distributed genus con- 
taining four species of whales; they have 

bodies, with small 
common fin-whale (B. 





slender el 
dorsal fin; 


genus is 
of less value than that obtained from 
the whale proper. 


u POBBCHACH (47° 28’ N., 9° 29’ 
E), watering-place; on Lake of Cons- 
tance, canton St. Gall, Switzerland; 
trade in grain; manufactures lace. 
Pop. 1921, 11, 582. 


ROSA, CARL AUGUST NICHOLAS 
(1843-89 9), Ger. impresario; founded 
Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


ROSA, MONTE (45° 56’ N., 7° 52’, 
E.), mountain, on borders of Swiss 
canton Valais and N. Italy; highest, 


peak, Durfourspitze, 15,217, ft. 


ROSA, SALVATOR (1615-73); Ta 
painter; b. : Sar Pa 


franco by some landscapes of 8. —— 
and was encou 

where he attain 
Tityus tortured gr ulture. 

a tee §which deal 
chiefly with wild and savage scenes,: 
but he also treated historical subjects, 
and executed numerous etchings. 


ROSACEZ, large natural order of. 
dicotyledons, the majority of which 
als, and comprising trees, 


shrubs, and herbs. Vegetative propaga- 
tion by runners (strawberry) or stem 
suckers (rasp is uent. The 
leaves are ristically stipulate, 


sland may be simple and compourd.| 
The flowers are extremely variable, 
ous in the strawberry,’ 


cherry, 
in the apple. 
pentamerous, the former showing also 
an epicalyx. There are numerous 
stamens. The fruits may — achenes 
—— an —— of drupes 
raspberry), a single drupe (cherry, 
plum), or a pome (apple, pear). 


ROSAMOND, FAIR (d. c. 1176), dau. 
entry 


Talk, 1886-92; Household News, 1893- | II. 


97; was on the staff on the es 
Home Journal, 1897-1911, and since 
the latter date has devoted herself to 
lecturing. Her publications include 
Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book, Canning 


aking, 
Key to 





ROSANILINE Poa nase —— 
—— CaoHsoNs.OH), an organic 
og salts on value in dyeing. 

The term R. is in commerce applied 
to the chloride fuchsine, or magenta, 
which possesses a brilliant red color. . 


ROSARIO (32° 59’ 8., 60° 39’ W.), 
city, on Par port of entry, Santa Fe, 


ROSARY 


Argentina; railway terminus: ‘comimer- 
— exports grain, hides. Pob. 


BOSARY, a string of beads used by 






























biished numerous papers in technical 
Tunal on the order of Umbelliferae, 
Cactacese and Mexican plants. i 


ROSEBERY (ARCHIBALD PHILIP 


| Catholics for assisting the memory in PRIMROSE), 6TH EARL OF 
counting of prayers. R’s from very | 18T EARL OF MIDLOTHIAN (1847), 
es, and were] und 


“ ROSAS, JUAN MANUEL ORTEZ 
ed o to pa dissensfons: 
DE (1793-1877), dictator of Buenos ee dee inden of Liberat 


bly, h berty: acce e (1902), an organization 
dictatoretiip, 1836. dre ont, is of moderate members of A party; 


“ ROSCOE, WILLIAM (1753 - 1831), litical arena, as independent critic 
Eng. historian: b. Liverpool; author of a both parties 


Life of Lorenzo de’ M edict, 1796; praised] a devotee of local government, Lord 
for ‘Grecian simplicity’ by Horace Rosebery was first chairman of London 
Leo the Tenth, 1805, - ant of Linlithgow (since 1873), of 
Midlothian (since 1884). Keenly in- 
in univ. work, he was elected 
rector of Aberdeen Univ. (1878), Edin- 
burgh Univ. (1880), Glasgow Univ. 
(1899), St. Andrews Univ. (1911): 
chancellor of London Univ. An ardent 
sportsman, he won the Derby (1894, 
fe an Want of Pocono seat eran 
: - aS Earl of Rosebery ; cr. Ear 
', ROSE (Rosa), a very variable genus, | Of Midlothian (U.K.) (1911). Among 
including several indigenous eS | other literary works he has written 
(e.g. Rosa canina). The stem is thorny, Napoleon, the Last Phase, 1900; and 
the thorns representing hooked out- | monographs on Pitt, Peel, Cromwell, 


Randolph Churchill, Chatham. 


ught, 
iland; level or undulating: drained by 
the Shannon; generally fertile with fine 
pastures; some coal worked; pursuits 
chiefly agricultural; contains some in- 
teresting remains of antiquity. Pop. 


shoots to attain a more favorable posi- 
mon than they otherwise would do. 


engineers; . assistant professor of 
engineering West Point; engaged 
in repairing eastern harbors 1847- 
1854. In the Civil War he was 
colonel of the 23rd Ohio Volunteers; 
brigadier-general U.S. volunteers 1861; 
and June 23 commanded 3 brigades 
under McClellan in the West Virginia 
campaigns, and succeeded Pope in 
command of the Army of Mississippi. 
After his successful defense in the siege 
an American botanist; b. near, Liberty. | of Carthage in 1862 he was given com- 
indiana, s. of George W. and Rebecca mand of the Western Tennessee District. 
Corrington Rose. He was educated at | He commanded the Army of the Cum- 
Wabash College, After being an asst. | berland October 1862, driving Bragg 
botany at Wabash College, and 


over the Cumberland Mountains to 
later first asst. tn the division of botany | Chattanooga. Transferred to the 


of the Department of Agriculture, he | De 


© connected with the United 
States National Museum in 1894 and | Appointed U.S. minister to Mexico 
1868; in Congress from California 


Was associate in botany of that institu- 

tion after 1912, in which year he also 

became 1893; restored to rank of — 
general, and placed on retired list 1898. 


_ ROSE, JOHN HOLLAND (1855)’ 
. historian ; reader in modern history, 
Cambridge (1911-19); Vere-Harmsworth 
prof. of naval history since 1919: author 
of The Rise of Democracy, 1897; Life 
of Napoleon I., 1902: The Development 
of the European Nations, 1870-1914: 
he Origins of the War, 1914: N ationality 
as a Factor in Modern History, 1916. 


ROSE, JOSEPH NELSON (1862), 


research associate at the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. He 


ROSEDALE 


ROSEDALE, a city of Kansas, in 
Wyandotte co. It adjoins Kansas City, 
Kansas on the north and Kansas City, 
— on * — forming 5 t. 
Pa 1990. 7,674. 
See under Finca 


ROSE FINCH. 
AMILY. 

ROSELLE, a borough of New Jersey, 
in Union co. "It is on the Lehigh Valley, 
the Central of New Jersey, and the 
Rahway Valley railroads. Its chi 
industry is the manufacture of hydraulic 
machinery. Pop. 1920, 5, 737. 


BOSELLE PARK, a borough of New 

» în Union co., adjoining the 

borough of Roselle on the west. It is 

almost entirely a residential place. 
Pop. 1920, 5,438. 


ROSEMARY (Rosmarinus), genus of | Y, 


plants, order Labiatæ; leaves yield Où 
of R., a hair-wash; flowers are bluish. 


ROSENFELD, MAURICE c(BER- 
NARD) (1867), music critic and pianist; 

. in Vienna. He was a student at the 
Soligo of the City of New York for 
two years and graduated from the 
Chicago Musical College în 1888. A 
member of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, 1888-1911 and a 
member of the board of musical direc- 
tors of the same, 1912-1916. 
composer of pieces for orchestra and 
Piano and had given concerts. He was 
a contributor to musical magazines and 
newspapers. 


“ROSENHEIM 47° 51’ N. 12° 7’ E), 


Waring piace, on Inn, Upper Bavaria; 
salt-wor Pop. 1 16, 000. 


ROSENWALD, JULIUS (1862), 
merchant and philanthropist: 6. in 
Springfield, IU. Of Jewish descent he 
entered business life at an early age. 
Vice-president of the mail-order house 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 1895- 
1910, and then president. During 
the late war he was a member of the 
Advisory Council of National Defense, 
and Chairman of the — on 


Supplies. Has * dona large 

for ties, to the Y.M.C.A. Tor 

ee. men, and Chicago University. 
Jewish War} 


— promoter o 
Relief 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
An educational institution of college 
grade at Terre Haute, Indiana. Organ- 
ized in 1874, and opened in 1883. 
Named for the founder rier Rose 
who donated over $500,000 The 
Institute offers 4 courses of instruction, 
— 4 — in o anA engineering, 

cal engineering, ctvil 


engineering, 
— and chemistry. The 


ef rose respectively). 


1610 began p 


ROSICRUCIANISM 


degree bachelor of science {s conferred 
on those completing a course. Master 
of science, two years after graduation 
if one year is spent in graduate studies. 
In the other three courses 2 years of 
professional work are for a 

— Students 238. eachers 20. 


ROSES, WARS OF THE, en s — 
wars of XV. cent. between ho 
York and Lancaster; name taken fr from 


Albans, 1455; Storeheath, 1459; North- 
ampton, 1460: Mortimer’s Cross, 1461; 
Towton, 1461; Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham, 1464: Barned, 1471: Tewkes- 
bury, 1471. Lancastrians won W akefield, 
1460; St. Albans, 1461; Bosworth, 1485. 
Dispute settled by marriage of H 

IIL., victor at Bosworth, with Elizabeth 
of York. See York, DuxEDOM OF; 
LaxncastER, Houssa of; ENGLAND (His 
TORY). 

ROSETTA (31° N., 30° 30’ E.), town. 
Egypt, on Rosetta arm of N ile, in delta, 
The Rosetta Stone (discavered 1799) 
with its triplicate inscription opened the 
way to the interpretation of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 


ROSETTA STONE is now one of the 
treasures of the British Museum. It 
derives its vital importance from the 
fact that it furnished Champollfon 
with the key which enabled him to 
unlock the hieroglyphic tions, 
and thus the history of ancient EYDE. 
It is a basalt slab, engraved with 
and demotic transcripts of ite hieroglyphs. 
See ROSETTA. 


ROSEWATER, VICTOR (1861), 
American journalist; 6. in Omaha, Neb. 
Graduating from — in 1891, 
he joined the staff ofthe Omaha Bee 
in 1893, became editor in 1906, and 
editor and publisher in 1917. Lecturer on 
municipal finance at University of Ne 
braska, 1894 and University of Wisconsin, 
1904; member of commission on labor, 
Advisory Council of National Defense. 
Author Special Assessments; in 
Municipal Finance, 1898. 


ROSEWOOD (Dalbergia), found in 
Brazil; varieties come from Jamaica, 


‘New South Wales, Honduras, Burma; 


best r. (Brazilian and Indian) takes a 
high polish and is much used in fur- 
niture-making. 


ROSICRUCIANISM, name given to 
a school of Ger. thinkers who about 
ublishing works devoted 
to — ideas, with a cba ge 
of secrecy and supernaturalism ; 
— vogue a England during Sonor 


` 





ROSIN, RESIN, COLOPHONY, rest- 
after’ distilling 


abiotic anhydride, C.H.:0.; used for 
soap-making, varnishes, etc., and $o 
p ‘grip’ to violin bow-strings. 


ROSEILDE, ROESKILDE 
No 12° 4 12° 4’ p. ), to 


tial of th 
meriy capi o e kingdom. 


ROSMINI - SERBA ANTONIO 
fyrot; took paré ih struggle for Ital 
; S e for I 
freedom from Austria; founder of 
modern idealism in Italy. „From From ob- 

jective and true notion of being presup- 
posed in our acquired cognitions, follows | in 
perception of external world. 


ROSOLIC ACID (Orel 10a), a 


ROSS AND CROMARTY (57° 40’ 
, Scotland; 
orth Sea, 


N., 


miles; incl 
Hebrides); Ross and Cro 
ted, 1889. Coasts are much indented, 


Firths on E., 


are Mam Soul, Ben Dearg, 
ore, and Ben W vis, all above 3400 


, and various crops are grown on 
the lower ground; there are important 
fisheries; and whisky is manufactured. 
Pop. 1921, 70,790. 


— BETSY (1752-1836), maker of 
erican flag. in Philad 
A — married John Rom in 1773. 
Continental Co 


— — arrange 
o an rge 
y, its production, and they applied to 


pointed stars instead of six points were 
adopted. She received the contract for 


t her suggestion five- | "ef | 


making all s for the ernment 
and her dau., Mrs. Clarissa Wilson con- 
— the business until 1857. In 1898 


e Betsy Ross Memorial Association 
— her old home in Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, since known ‘The 
can Flag Hose.’ * 


wn, on R. rita 
Denmark: cathedral; for- 








ROSS, 
1866), 


EDWARD ALSWORTH 
sociologist and author; b. in 
Cole, ee a Hopi: san 
ollege, Iowa, Jo op. an 
tojin Berlin. Professor of sociolo ogy Leland 
—— Pas 
The “Oniversity 
1901-1906 “and a at University of Wis- 
consin since 1 Lecturer at Harvard 
1902, at eaog: y of Chicago 1899 and 
1905. Advisory editor American Journal 
of Sociology, "T8095: president American 
Soctety of Sociology, 1908. Author 
Changing China, 1905; Old World and 
the New, 1914; South of Panama, 1915; 
Russia in Upheaval, 1918. 


ROSS, SIR HEW DALRYMPLE 
(1779-1868), Brit. field-marshal; fought 
Peninsula, 1809-14, Waterloo cam- 
a 1814-15; organized artillery for 


ROSS, SIR JOHN (1777-1856), a 
British rear-admiral, e two import- 
ant voyages of polar exploration, the 
rule T — ae — in a 

oyage o. covery for the Purpose o 
— Baffin’s Bay, 1819; and 

oyage in Search of a N. W. 
Passage, including the Discovery of the 
North Magnetic Pole, 1835. For the 
first (1818) 3) ho was fitted out by govern- 


84. | ment, and for the second (1829-33) by 


rivate enterprise. During the latter 

r. was for the most part ice-bound, 

d suffered severe privations. Consul 

ae Stockholm from 1839-45, he led an 

expedition in search of Franklin in 1850. 


ROSS, ROBERT (1766-1814), Brit. 
; in ne retreat, 1808; 


t Bladensburg and 
captured Washington, 1814; mortally 
wounded at Baltimore. 


ROSSANO (39° 34’ N.; 16° 40’ E.), 
city, Cosenza, Italy; ancient Roscianum; 
abp.’ssee;marble and alabaster quarries. 
Pop. 13 ,600. : 


ROSSBACH Saxony; 
noted for Frederick the Great's deroat 
of Austrian and Fr. allies on Nov. 5, 


1757. 
ROSSE WILLIAM PARSONS, 
3RD EARL OF (1800-67), Irish astron- 
cae and telescope constructor; b. 
ao ed. Dublin and Oxford; made 


discovered. 


ROSSER, THOMAS LAFAYETTE 
(1836-1910), soldier and civil engineer. 
b. in Campbell county, Virginia. Entered 
West Point from Texas in 1861, but 
resigned to enter Confederate service. 
In 1862 was colonel of the 5th Virginia 


ROSSETTI ROTARY PRESS 


regiment under J. E. B. Stuart; 1895; Dante and hie Convito, 1910; 
general of the army of Northern n etc.; ‘ed. Rossetti Papers, 1862-70 1903. 


ROSSINI, GIOACCHINO ANTONIO 
(1792-1868), Ital. composer; excelled 
in opera. He wrote five operas before 
he was twenty, and at twenty-one 
Tancređi brought him success at Venice. 
In 1816 he had his crowning triumph 

with The Barber of Seville; and William 
Tell was produced in 1829. A Stabat 
Mater is occasionally performed. 


ROSSLAND (49° N., 118° W.), city, 
‘| Brit. Columbia, Canada; gold region. 
Pop. 6,000. 


ROSSLAU (51° 50’ N., 12° 13’ E.), 
town, on Elbe, duchy Anhalt, Germany; 
paper, sealing-wax. Pop. 1920, 11,354. 


tel ane! 2 — (1505 1915), 

poet an ama achieved success 

ndon; s. of So dbrielle Rossetti, Ten with verse comedy Les Romanesques, 

panot; who had settled in England and | 1894; followed by La Princess Lointaine, 

e prof. of Ital. at King’s College, | La Samaritaine, Cyrano de Bergerac 

U (his masterpiece), L’ Aiglon, Chantecler, 

and Le Bois Sacre, 1910; member of 
-| Fr. Academy (1902). 


ROSTOCK (54° 5’ N., 12° 9’ E.), 
seaport, on Warnow, “Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, Germany; seat of university 

1419); other features of interest are the 
hurch of St. Peter and grand-ducal 

palace; one of the chief Baltic ports; 

important commercial center; fisheries; 

manufactures machinery; exports 

was a member of the Hanseatic League: 

— of Blücher. Pop. 1920, 


ROSTOV (57° N., 39° E.), town, 
Yaroslavl, Russia, on Lake R.; manu- 
factures textiles. — 15,200. 


ROSTOV - ON - THE - DON (47° 
ideals, exp 12’ N., 39° 42’ E.), seaport; on 
and coloration. A series of Arthurian | Cossacks, Russia, on Don; commercial 
scenes Was published in 1857. Rosa | center; flour-mills; trade in agricultural 
Triplex, Dante’s Dream, Veronica Vero- machinery. Pop. 120, 000. 


ROSTRA, in Rom. antiquities, a 
scaffold or raised platform, where 
orations, etc., were delivered. ‘Ros- 
trum’ is modern term, but Romans 
Y | used plural form. 


ROSWELL, a city of New Mexico, 
in Chaves co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Atchison, To and 
Sante Fe Railroad, and on the Pecos 
River. It is the center of an ——— 
agricultural and cattle and ——— 
ing industry. It has a public li 
Federal building and several private 
Staonal institutions. Pop. 1920, 


ROTARY PRESS. A type of printing 
press using a continuous roll of paper, 
printing of both sides at one operation, 












Gabriele Rossetti and sister of D. G. 
Rossetti (g.v.); published Goblin Market 
1862; and Sing-Song, 1872. 


ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL 
1828-82), Eng. painter and poet; 


icture was The Girlhood of Mary, 

irgin, 1849; This was followed by 

Laboratory, a lurid visualization 

of Robert Browning’ — poem, magnificent 
in color and st j in design, and Ecce 


Magazine; the Poems were — in 
1870, Ballads and Sonnets in 1881. His 
scope ranges from the ethereal dream- 
iness of the Blessed Damozel to the 
despairing cry of The Woodspurge. 


ROSSE WILLIAM MICHAEL 
(aae In, ng. author; s. of Gabriele 
i; ed. Pre-Raphaelite Germ, 1856; 
assistant-secretary, of Inland 
Revenue (1909 8 s wrote Life of Keats, 
1887; Memow of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 





and delivering a complete newspaper, 
folded and cut. The first model was 
built about the year 1875, but since that 
date many improvements have 
made. The printing is made from curved 
stereo or electrotype plates, and 
the num of reels ranges from one to 
eight. The machine is equipped | with two 
kinds of cylinders—type cylinders, car- 
rying the curved plates, and impression 
hegre whose function it is to give 
e necessary impression. Between these 
— the web of paper travels, and 
receiving 


reels are usually located at either’ end, 
the folded paper being delivered in the 
middle. A double octuple press erected 
in London for the production of Lloyd’s 
Weekly News is pable of printing, 
cutting, folding and counting 60,000 
thirty-two page newspapers per hour. 
The press is 54 feet long, 12 feet wide, 
and 19 feet high. It is stated that 100, 000 


pany, of New York, the builders of phe 
press described above, constructed 
still — press, capable of Droducine 
80,000 thirty-two page newspapers per 
hour. It consumes, when running at 

ty, 464 miles of paper per bour, 
the width of the newspaper page. 


ROTATION. A line is said to rotate 
when one point is fixed and the other 
point describes circles round it in the 
game plane, or in parallel planes, all 
maintaining the same relative positions. 
A plane may rotate about any point or 
any line within it or round. A solid 
rotates when its para allel planes rotate 
round a series of ints within it, 
forming a straight line. 
axis of rotation. All particles not in the 
axis perform revolutions in orbits. The 
velocity of each particle is the product 
of its p guiar velocity and its ce 
from the axis. 


ROTATION OF CROPS, a system of 
growing crops in some particular order 
with the objects of utilizing fully the 
plant foods in the upper and lower 

and fungus p e By deprive Taom foi 
pes y depriving them for 
a of their essential food; of dis- 
uting labor economically; ‘and of 
providing a variety of food for cattle 
and other livestock. The most primitive 
rotation is that of cropping the land 
annually with a cereal until it ceases 
to be profitable, and 


to revert to weeds which ultimately | French 


form a rough pasture, until in course 


of time the land has — a certain 

amount of fertility. This wasteful sys- 

tem still prevails to a very | 

in the newer countries, where the pe 
to 


ROTATORIA. See Rorera. 


ROTHE, RICHARD (1799 - 1867): 
Ger. Lutheran divine; prof. at Witten- 
berg, 1832, Heidelberg, 1854; influenced 
by Netistic school then specially studied 
relation of ethics and religion; pub. Die 


ted, | Anfange der Christlichen Kirche und 


ihrer Verfassung and —— Ethtk; 
an able thinker who has left his mark 
on Ger. theology. 


ROTHENBURG - OB - DER 
TAUBER (49° 23’ N., 10° 11’ E.), 
old town, Bavaria, with well-preserved 
mediæval houses, towers, and 
gateways. Pop. 8,600. 

ROTHERHAM (53° 26’ N. 1° 21° 
W.), town, on Don, Yorkshire, 
iron and steel works. Pop. 1921, 68 046. 


ROTHERMEL, PETER FREDERICK 
(1817-1895), an American painter and 
artist; b. in Luzerne co., Pa. He resided 
chiefiy in Philadelphia’ but studied for 
several years in Europe. His subjects 
were taken largely from events 
American history and he won distinction 
by his painting of historical scenes. 
Among these are De Soto Discovering 
the Mississipm, Patrick Henry Before 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, The 
Battle oe ani sburg. — st these 
pic uren na engraved and widely 


—— (55° 50’ N.; 6° 3’ n Tak 
county town, Bute, Scotland » on 
of Bute; favorite watering-place: ruined 
castle; ‘fisheries. Pop. 1911, 9,299. 
— of Rothesay (first dukedom 
e) was Created 1398, and 
pots on 


sovereign’ 8 alent 8., as collateral & 
Prince of Wales for England. 


ROTHIER, LEON (187 
b. at Rheims, France, s ( A a o] 


Antoinette Caoussin Rothier. cis and re- 


ceived his musical training at the 
National Conservatory Music, Paris, 
where he won three first , and later 
was connected with the tional Opera 


Paris. However after 1910 he was first 
basso for the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
New York. At the outbreak of the World 
Ne eo oe ee ent in the 
Army with which he had pre- 

for three years but was 


2 


ROTHSCHILD | ROUGE 











Rembrandt, and others; great 
emigration port; place of Erasmus 
of ane soo van Tromp. Pop. 1921, 


Moses Bauer; took surname from red 
shield, sign of his bank at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main; eldest of five sons succeeded 
to Frankfort bank, the others founded 
houses at Vienna, Paris, London, Naples; 
all made Austrian barons, 1822. Nathan, 
founder of London house, financed 
England in crisis, 1813. 

ROTHWELL (53° 45’ N., 1° 29’ W.), 
town, Yorkshire, England: ropes, 
matches. Pop. 15,000. 


ROTIFERA, ROTATORIA, ‘WHEEL 
ANIMALCULES,’ aclass of microscop- 
ically minute animals, related on one 
side to Arthropods, and on the other to 
Annelid Worms, although their resem- 
blance to neither is apparent. They are 
favorite objects for microscopic examina- 
tion Owing to the readiness with which 
they can be obtained in any stagnant, 
sh, fresh-water pool. Rotifers 

ve usually a topshaped transparent 


can Gasily be distinguished — chemicals, etc. Streets of old town are 


Rotifers occur all the world over,|Darrow and picturesque, with timber- 
even in the coldest regions, for they | fronted buildings, and ennobled by some 
intense heat|Of the grandest churches in France, 
including famous cathedral (13th cent. 
onwards), St. Maclou, St. Ouen, and 
St. Gervais. Other buildings of note 
are Palais de Justice, public lbrary, 
and museum of antiquities. Rouen 
was anc. cap. of Normandy, and is 
important in Eng. and Fr. history; 
here William the Conqueror died, 1087, 
and here Joan of Arc was burned, 1431; 
birthplace of La Salle, Corneille, Fonten- 
elle. Boieldieu, Carrel, Lemonnier, and 
Gustave Flaubert. On hill of Bon 
Secours, 2 m. to 8.E., is a church much 
resorted to by pilgrims and a monument 
to Joan of Arc. Town was held by 
Germans, 1870. During World War 
Rouen was an important Brit. base, 
many camps being situated in immediate 
neighborhood; general headquarters of 
3rd Echelon were stationed here, and 
troops and war material were disem- 
barked; was scene of Ger. air raid, 1918. 
Pop. 1921, 123,713. 


ROUVERGUE (44° 15’ N., 2°30’ E.), 
a province, France; now included 


department of Aveyron; capital, 
Rodez. 


Dutch E. Indies m. by 20 m.), 
situated off the S.W. of Timor. 


ROTUMAH (12° S., 177° ©.); small 
island, S. P ; dependency of Fiji 
ands. 


ROUBAIX (50° 38’ N., 3° 12’ E., 
town, Nord, ce; cloths, velvets 
Pop. 1921, 113,265. 


ROUBILIAC, LOUIS FRANCOIS. 
1695-1762), Fr. sculptor; settled in 

ndon, and became famous by his 
statues of Handel, Shakespeare, and 
Sir Isaac Newton, and by monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. 


ROUEN, tn., cap. of Seine-Inférieure, 
France (49° 26’ N., 1° 6’ E.); is an im- 
portant railway center and chief cotton 
port of France; industries include spin- 
ning and weaving of cottons, velvets, 
woolens, linens, mixed silk, machinery, 
shipbuilding, refining of roleum, 


is due to their power of sealing their 
bodies by gelatinous secretions to 
prevent desiccation. 


ROTORUA (38° 10’ S., 176° 10’ E.), 
town, N. Island, New Zealand, on R. 
Lake; hot springs. 


ROTROU, JEAN DE (1609-50), Fr. 

; one of Richelieu’s five poets. 
eille called him his father, but 
became his pattern; chief works, Saint- 
Genest, 1646; Don Bernard de Cabreres, 
1647; Venceslas, 1647; Cosroes, 1649; 
among thirty-six comedies and tragedies; 
greatest member of Corneille’s school. 


ROTTERDAM, chief seapt. and com- 
mercial town of the Netherlands (51° 55’ 
N., 4° 29’ E.), on the Maas, 20 m. from 
North Sea; about 70 per cent. of the 
tmport and export trade of the Nether- 
lands, in addition to about 80 per cent. 
of the Rhine traffic, passes through the 


, and 
carried on are shipbuilding, making of 
furniture, clocks, chocolate, chemical 
; oil and a coloring matter. The colors 
used in the better qualities are carmine, 
from » and carthamine, from 


and the picture cochineal 
Boymans the safflower. Jeweller’s rouge is a red 


galtery, the Museum 
(1864-7), contains works of 








and delivering a complete newspaper, 
folded and cut. The first model was 
built about the year 1875, but since that 
date many improvements have been 
made. The printing is made from curved 
stereo or electrotype plates, and 
of reels ranges from one to 
eight. The machine is equipped with two 
kinds of cylinders—type cylinders, car- 
rying the curved plates, and impressfon 
rt hegre whose function it is to give 

e necessary impression. Between these 
cylinders the web of paper travels, and 


es, the paper is fed in at one end 

and the finished newspaper delivered at 
the other, but in four-reel machines, two 
reels are usually located at either end, 
the folded paper being delivered in the 
middie. A double octuple press erected 
in London for he production of Lloyd’s 
Weekly News capable of printing, 
cutting, folding an nting 50 
thirty-two page newspapers por Boue 
The press is 54 feet long, 12 feet wide, 
and D feet high. Itis stated that 100,000 
separate pieces were used in building 
the press. In 1909, R. Hoe and Com- 
pany, of New York, the builders of the 
press described above, constructed a 
still larger press, capable of ——— 
80,000 thirty-two page newspapers per 
hour. It consumes, —— running at 

capacity, 464 miles of paper per bour, 
the width of the newspaper page. 


ROTATION. A line is said to rotate 
when one point is fixed and the other 
point describes circles round it in the 
same plane, or in parallel planes, all 
maintaining the same relative positions. 
A plane may rotate about any point or 
any line within it or round. A solid 
rotates when its parallel planes rotate 
round a series of ints within it, 
forming a straight line. This series is the 
axis of rotation. All particles not in the 
axis perform revolutions in orbits. The 
velocity of each particle is the product 
rece — velocity and its ce 


ROTATION OF CROPS, a system of 
growing crops in some particular order 
with the objecta of utilizing fully the 
parts foods in the upper and lower 
parts of the soil; of ch in. 


sect 
pests by depriving them for | cef 


pnd fan of their essential food; of dis- 
tributing labor economically; "and of 
providing a variety of food for cattle 
and other livestock. The most primitive 
rotation is that of cropping the land 
annually with a cereal until it ceases 
to be prota an and ‘then allowing it 
to revert to weeds which ultimately 


form a rough pasture, until in course j viously 


of time the land has regained a certain 

amount of fertility. This wasteful sys- 

tem still prevails to a very 1 > ertang 

in the newer countries, where t 

soil is exploited until ít — 

lesen mila and then allowed to — to 
e 


ROTATORIA. See RorirmRa. 


ROTHE, RICHARD (1799 - 1867): 
Ger. Lutheran divine; prof. at Witten- 
1832, Heidelberg, 1854; influenced 
by ietistic school then specially stu studied 
relation of ethics and religion; pub. Die 
Anfange der Christlichen Kirche und 
ihrer Verfassung and Theologische Ethik; 
an able thinker who has left his mark 
on Ger. theology. 


ROTHENBURG - OB - DER - 
TAUBER (49° 23’ N., 10° 11’ E), 
old town, Bavaria, with well-preserved 
m al houses, towers, and 
gateways. Pop. 8,600. 

ROTHERHAM 


53° 26’ N.; 1° 21° 
W.), town, on Don, Yorkshire, England: 
{ron and steel works. Pop. 1921, 68 045. 


ROTHERMEL, PETER FREDERICE 
(1817-1895), an American painter and 
artist; b. in Luzerne co., Pa. He resided 
chiefiy in Philadelphia but studied for 
several years in Europe. His subjects 
were taken largely from events in 
American history and he won distinction 
by his painting of historical scenes. 
Among these are De Soto Discovering 
the Mississippi, Patrick Henry Before 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, The 
Battle oy om sburg. o of 
pictures Ba o boen engra ed and widely 


— (55° 50’ N.; 5° 3’ Ww: 
county town, Bute, Scotland, — 
of Bute; favorite watering 
castle; ‘fisheries. Pop. i911, — 
Dukedom of Rothesay (first dukedom 
in Scot. e) was created 1398, and 


Duke of Albany, 1402); since d by 
Scot. sovereign’ 8 — 8.; now by Brit. 
sovereign’s eldest s., as collateral title to 
Prince of Wales for England.. 


National Conservatory Music, ae 
where he won three first , and later 
was connected with the tional Opera 


Paris. However after 1910 he — first 
basso for the Metropolitan Co. of 
New York. At the o toreak of the World 
War he rejoined his the 
French Army with whi 
for three 





ROUGE 





— discharged fore physical incapa- 

ROTHSCHILD, Jewish family 
bankers; founded b y Mayer Anselm 
Rothschild —— s. of Anselm 
Moses Bauer; took surname from red 
shield, sign of his bank at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main; eldest of five sons succeeded 
to Frankfort bank, the others founded 
houses at Vienna, Paris, London, Naples; 
all made Austrian barons, 1822. Na 
founder of London house, financed 
England in crisis, 1813. 

ROTHWELL (53° 45’ N. 1° 29’ W.), 
town, Yorkshire, England: ropes, 
matches. Pop. 15, 000. 


ROTIFERA ROTATORIA, ‘WHEEL 
ANIMALCULES,’ S, aclass of microscop- 





PAE minute animals, related on onejs§S 


side to Arthropods, and on the other to 
Annelid Worms, although their resem- 
blance to neither is apparent. They are 
favorite objects for microscopic examina- 
tion owing to the readiness with which 
they can be obtained in any stagnant, 
fresh-water pool. Rotifers 
ve usually a topshaped transparent 
body, within which the internal organs 
can easily be distinguished. 


are able hstand intense t 
water at 158° F.) or intense cold (-4° 
.. (t.e.) 36° of frost). This resistance 

is due to their power of sealing their 

bodies by gelatinous secretions to 
prevent desiccation. 


ROTORUA (38° 10’ S., 176° 10’ E.), 
Island, New Zealand, on 
Lake: ot springs. 


ROTROU, JEAN DE (1609-50), Fr. 
one of Richelieu’s five 


1647; " Venceslas. 1647; Cosroes, 
among thirty-six comedies and tragedies; 
greatest member of Corneille’s school. 


ROTTERDAM, chief seapt. and com- 
mercial town of the Netherlands (51° 55’ 
N., 4° 29’ E.), on the Maas, 20 m. from 
North Sea; about 70 per cent. of the 
fm port and export trade of the Nether- 
ands, in addition to about 80 per cent. 

the Rhine traffic, passes through the 


and the picture gallery, the M 
Boymans (1864-7) old ray works of 





of | and oe van Tromp. 


- | Gustave 


-ito Joan of Arc. 





, and others; 
place of Erasmus 


Rembrandt, C 
emigra 
Pop. 1921, 


tion port; 
510,538 


ROTTI, or TOET, an island of the 
Dutch E. Indies m. by 20 m.), 
situated off the S.W. of Timor. 


ROTUMAH (12° S., 177° £.), small 


island, S. P c; dependency of Fiji 
Islands. 

ROUBAIX (50° 38’ N.; 3° 12° £.), 
town, Nord, — cloths, velvets 


Pop. "1921, 113, 265. 


ROUBILIAC, LOUIS FRANCOIS. 
1695-1762), Fr. : 


ir Isaac Newton, and by monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. 


ROUEN, tn., cap. of Seine-Inférieure, 
France (49° 26’ N., 1° 6’ E.); is an im- 
portant railway center and chief cotton 
port of France; industries include spin- 
ning and weaving of cottons, velvets, 
woolens, linens, mixed silk, machinery, 
shipbuilding, refining of oo 
chemicals, etc. Streets of old town are 
narrow and picturesque, with timber- 
fronted buildings, and ennobled by some 


are Palais de Justice, aG library, 
and museum of antiquities. Pona 
was anc. cap. of Normandy, and is 
” | important in Eng. and Fr. history; 
here William the Conqueror died, 1087, 
and here Joan of Arc was burned, 1431; 
birthplace of La Salle, Corneille, Fonten- 
elle, Boieldieu, Carrel, Lemonnier, and 
Flaubert. On hill of Bon 
Secours, 2 m. to 8.E., is a church much 
resorted to by pilgrims and a monument 
Town was held by 
Germans, 1870. During World War 
Rouen was an important Brit. 

many camps being situated in immediate 
neighborhood; general headquarters of 
3rd Echelon were stationed here, and 
troops and war material were 
barked; was scene of Ger. air raid, 1918. 
Pop. 1921, 123,713. 


ROVERGUE (44° 15’ N., 2 30 E., 
ancient province, France; now included 
department of Aveyron; capital, 


Rode. 

— It is a powder by rubbing 
cosmetic. is p y ru 
up a base such as French chalk with 
oil and a coloring matter. The colors 


used in the better qualities are carmine, 
from cochineal, and carthamine, from 
the safflower. Jeweller’s rouge is a red 


ROUGE ET NOIR 


powder used for polishing. It consists 
of the iron oxide obtained by calcining 
ferrous sulphate. 


ROUGE ET NOIR, French ‘red and 
black,’ a modern game of cards, played 
with six complete packs. It isa favorite 
game for gambling. 


ROUGET DE LISLE, CLAUDE 
JOSEPHE (1760-1836), a Fr. author, 
is famous for a single composition, the 
Marseillaise, which he composed at 
Strassburg in an outburst of patriotism, 
and, as far as the music is concerned, 
inspiration after a public banquet. At 
the time he was captain in the engineers. 


ROUGH RIDERS. See Rooszvetrr, 
THEODORE. 

ROUHER, EUGENE (1814-84), Fr. 
statesman; won over from republicanism 
by Napoleon III., whose mainstay he 
became; called ‘vice-emperor’; defended 
empire after its fall. 

BROULERS, ROUSSELAERE (50° 56’ 
N., 3° 7’ É.), tcwn, W. Flan 
Belgium; manufactures 
25,000. 


ROULETTE, game of chance; played 
on table with depression containing 
movable bottom; ball flung into cavity 
and spun round, eventually — ig Sirs 
one of the 38 holes marked round bot- 
tom; various modes of staking; biggest 
odds, 36 to 1; played extensively at 
Monte Carlo. 


ROUMANIA. See Rumania. 
ROUMELIA. See Rumma. 





ROUNDHEADS, a nickname for the | M 


Cromwellians during the Civil War. It 
called attention to their hair, which 
was worn quite short, and thus con- 
trasted with the Royalist ringlets. 


ROUND ROBIN (Fr. ron4, round, 
and ruban, ribbon), a petition signed in 
a circular form so that no individual's 
name need appear first. 


ROUND TABLE, THE, in Arthurian 
cycle of romances. First mention is 
found in Roman de Brut, where Wace 
recounts that Arthur made R.T. so that 
his knights should have no disputes as 
to precedence, but already many fables 
had arisen ; foun of order of Christian 
knights of R.T. e ascribed to 
Merlin. See Arruur, Kina. 


ROUND TOWERS, a peculiar class 
of circular edifices tapering somewhat 
from the base upwards, and generally 
with @ conical top from 60-132 ft. in 
height. They exist scattered throughout 
Ireland; there are, however, three in 
Scotland. — 


*| readers, b 


ROUSSEAU 


ROUNDERS, ball game: object of 
striker to run round whole or part of 
course after stroke; Amer. baseball 
derived from R. | 


ROUSSEAU, 
(1870), United $ 
b. in — New York; educated at 
Renselaer ovens Institute, 1891; 
civil engineer U.S. Navy 1898; engineer 
bureau of yards and docks, Washington, 
1899-1903; engineer public improve- 
ments at Mare’s Island, New York and 
California, 1903-7; chief of bureau of 
yards and docks, rear-admiral, 
1907; member Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, 1907-14; engineer of terminal 
construction Panama Canal, 1914-16; 
commissioner on navy yards, 1916-20; 
manager of shipyard plants division of 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 1917-19; 
civil engineer corps, 1915; director 
Panama RR, and vice-chairman Ship- 
ping Board. 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN BAPTISTE 
(1670-1741), Fr. poet; s. of a shoemaker, 
but rose in society; has long since lost 
ut was regarded in his time 
the foremost lyric poet. 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES (1712- 
78), Fr. philosopher and writer, pioneer 
of Romantic Movement, precursor of 
Fr. Revolution, and preacher of ‘Return 
to Nature’ creed. A Geneva watch- 
maker’s son, young R. was in turn 






HENRY HARWOOD 
States rear-admiral 


engraver’s apprentice, vagabond, candi- 
date for Holy Orders, ey, copyist of 
In Madame de 


music, and what not. 
Warens he found a patroness and lover 
Les Chee 
y ` 
associated with the Encyclopædists; 
won Academy of Dijon’s prize for 
Discours sur les Arts et les Sciences, 
1749; awakened interest of Louis XV., 
who ordered representation of Le 
Devin du Village, opera of R.’s composi- 
tion, 1752 compiled Dictionnaire de 
Musique, 1767; formed liaison with 
servant-girl, Thérése Levasseur, whom 
he eventually married. R. published 
Discours sur UInegalite, 1755; Julie, ou 
La Nouvelle Heloise (a novel), 1760; 
Emile, ou de l’ Education, and Le Contrat 
Social (political), 1762. His deism 
forced him to leave ce; from 
Switzerland he wrote Lettres de la 
Montagne; visited England under Hume's 
patronage; returned 
spent miserable years obsessed with 
idea of persecution; died at Ermenon- 
ville; buried in Panthéon. His autobio- 
graphical Confessions shed much light 
on his irregular life and morbid character. 


ROUSSEAU, PIERRE £TIENNE 
THEODORE (1812-67), Fr. painter. 


ROUSSILLON 
ina works had a ent place in 
the Expositions of- 1 and 1867. 
ROUSSILLON (42° 32’ N. 20 30° E.), 
ancient province, bordering 


Pyrenees; capital, an; corres- 
ponds nearly to prapien Orientales. 


pROUTE, ALL RED. See Aru Rep 


— MAURICE (1842-1911), | € 


Fr. statesman; pres. of Council, 1887 
and 1905-6; removed Boul ulanger from 
War Office: successful Minister of 
— ; implicated in Panama scandals, 


ROVERETO, ROVEREDO (45° 53’ 
N., 11° 3’ E. 1, Austria, on 
ufactures. 


—— ae 


man 
ROVIGNO pil 4’ N.; 
Istria, Austria; 


trade. Pop. 12 ,000. 
' ROVIGO (45° 3’ N; 11° 47° E., 


13° 39’ £.), 
; active 


capital, — province, Italy; XVII.- 
— 12,700. — a 
— (45° 3’ Na, s 11° yg £. E) 
town province), Italy; 
gallery; library. Pop. 12,700; — 
269,000. 
ROVUMA (11° 8. 40° a pever 
bounding Portug. i 


flows into Indian O — 


Pe lapel STEPHEN CLEGG (1808- 
erate ones. b. 


of the Civil War he commanded the 
Pawnee, and in May 25, 1861 joined the 
attack on Confederate batteries at 
Aequia Creek, the first naval battle of 
the war. He assisted in ca capturing Fort 


— and fought at Forts Wagener, 
Greeg. — Moultrie, receiving the | eq 
Congress. Rear-admiral, 


1866 
——— 1870. From 1883 to 1889 
chairman of the Lighthouse Board. 


ROWAN TREE OL NTAIN ASH, 
UICKEN (Pyru 
tree, order Rosaceæ; ite bitter red t Tries 
are used in preserves: wood valuable 

for furniture. 


ROWE, LEO STANTON 


1871), 
economist; b. in M 


to the bar,’ 1295 
political 


Pennsytvania, 
many, 1892; admitted 
ee O bead: Dona of 


ROWING 


science, University of Pennsylvania. 
Member of Commission to Revise and 
Complete Laws of Toro Rico, 1900-1; 
Chairman Insular 


ance Conference, and of — 
national Conference at W. 

1915; Assistant-secretary of the treasury, 
1917; Director an aen Union, 
1921; Joint een R a} 
ommission Revise ` 

Rico, 1901; — Reps nd — 
Code Conference (8 vols.) 1902. Author 
The United States and Porto Rico, 1908, 
— Problems of Colonial Government, 


ROWE, LOUIS EARLE (1882), direc- 
tor of art museum, b. at Providence, R.I., 
s. of Thomas Richard and Arvilla Pol- 
lard Rowe. He was educated at Brown 
University and at the American School 
of Classical Studies, Athens. He became 
a teacher in 1908 at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and later was also assistant 
in charge of the Egyptian Department 


ther: = that institution, 1800-12, and assistant 


in history at the Massachusetts Inst. 
. 1910-12, 


director of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 


ROWE, NICHOLAS (1674-1718); 
Eng. dramatist; best-known plays are 
Tamerlane, The Fair Penitent, and 
The Tragedy of Jane Shore. His reputar 
Ca | tion as a dramatist was eclipsed b 
edition of Shakespeare. 


ROWE, PETER TRIMOLE (1856), a 
"| bishop, b. at Meadowvill .» son 
of Peter and Mary Rowe. “He Was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Toronto. He 
became a deacon of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1878 and from then 
until two years after becoming a priest 
in 1880 he was a-missionary at Garden 
Rover, Ont. He was then rector of 
St. James’, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich- 
for three years and fn 1895 was conse- 
crated first missionary bishop of Alaska. 


ROWING, a water sport which had 
its origin in "England, but which is now 
ually popular in the United States. 
Probably. the most famous rowing con- 
t carried on annually is the race 
—— Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
sities, which is one of the great athletic 
events of Great Britain. In the U. 8. 
@ rowing event of almost equal interest 
is that which annually takes place be- 
tween zal and Harvard universities. 


at 
sulted in the establishment and develop- 
ment of excellent racing crews in that 


ROUGE ET NOR 


powder used for po 
of the fron oxide obtain 
ferrous sulphate. 


ROUGE ET NOIR, French ‘red and 
black,’ a modern game of cards, played 
with six complete packs. It is a favorite 
game for gambling. 


ROUGET DE LISLE, CLAUDE 
JOSEPHE (1760-1836), a Fr. author, 
is famous for a single composition, the 
Marseillaise, which he composed at 
Strassburg in an outburst of patriotism, 
and, as far as the music is concerned, 
inspiration after a public banquet. At 
the time he was captain in the engineers. 


ROUGH RIDERS. Seo Roosnzvzur, 
THEODORE. 


ROUHER, EUGENE (1814-84), Fr. 





. It consists 
by calcining 


statesman; won over from republicanism civil 


by Napoleon III., whose mainstay he 
e; called ‘vice~-emperor’; defended 
empire after its fall. 

BROULERS, ROUSSELAERE 
N, 3° 7 &.), town, 
Belgium; man 
25,000. 

ROULETTE, game of chance; played 
on table with depression containing 
movable bottom; ball flung into cavity 
and spun round, eventually andme Str 
one of the 38 holes marked round bot- 
tom; various modes of staking; biggest 
odds, 36 to 1; played extensively at 
Monte Carlo. 


ROUMANIA. See Rumasa. 
ROUMELIA. See Rumerza. 


ROUNDHEADS, a nickname for the 
Cromwellians during the Civil War. It 
called attention to their hair, which 
was worn quite short, and thus con- 
trasted with the Royalist ringlets. 


ROUND ROBIN (Fr. rong, round, 
and ruban, ribbon), a petition signed in 
a circular form so that no individual's 
name need appear first. 


ROUND TABLE, THE, in Arthurian 
cyele of romances. First mention is 
found in Roman de Brut, where Wace 
recounts that Arthur made R.T. so that 
his knights should have no disputes as 
to precedence, but already many fables 

arisen; foun of order of Christian 
knights of R.T. me ascribed to 
Merlin. See Arrour, Kina. 


ROUND TOWERS, a peculiar class 
of circular edifices ta 


(50° 56’ 
ders, 
linen. Pop. 


ROUSSEAU 


ROUNDERS, ball game; object of 
striker to run round whole or part of 
course after stroke; Amer. baseball 
derived from R. 


ROUSSEAU, HENRY HARWOOD 
(1870), United States rear-admiral, 
b. in — New York; educated at 
civil — S. Na. “pein — 

i eer U.S. Navy ; engineer 
bureau of yards and docks, Washington, 
1899-1903; engineer public improve- 
ments at Mare’s Island, New York and 
California, 1903-7; chief of bureau of 
yards and docks, š 
1907; member Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, 1907-14; engineer of terminal 
construction Panama Canal, 1914-16; 
commissioner on navy yards, 1916-20; 
manager of shipyard plants division of 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 1917-19; 
engineer corps, 1915; director 
Panama RR, and vice-chairman Ship- 
ping Board. 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN BAPTISTE 
(1670-1741), Fr. poet; s. of a shoemaker, 
but rose in society; has long since lost 
readers, but was regarded in his time as 
the foremost lyric poet. 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES (1712- 
78), Fr. philosopher and writer, pioneer 
of Romantic Movement, precursor of 
Fr. Revolution, and preacher of ‘Return 
to Nature’ creed. A Geneva watch- 
maker’s son, young R. was in turn 
engraver’s apprentice, vagabond, candi- 
date for Holy Orders, lackey, copyist of 
music, and what not. In Madame de 
Warens he found a patroness and lover 
Les Charmettes. 
1741, R. 
associated with the Encyclopsdists; 
won Academy of Ditijon’s prize for 
Discours sur les Arts e les Sciences, 
1749; awakened interest of Louis XV., 
who ordered representation of Le 
Devin du Village, opera of R.’s composi- 
tion, 1752 compiled Dictionnaire de 
Musique, 1767; formed liaison with 
servant-girl, Thérése Levasseur, whom 
he eventually married. R. published 
Discours sur l Inegalite, 1755; Julie, ow 
La Nouvelle Heloise (a novel), 1760; 
Emile, ou de I’ Education, and Le Contrat 
Social litical), 1762. His deism 
forced him to leave France; from 
Switzerland he wrote Lettres de la 
Montagne; visited England under Hume's 
patronage; return to ce and 
spent miserable years obsessed with 
idea of persecution; died at Ermenon- 
ville; buried in Panthéon. His autobio- 






for some 


lly graphical Confessions shed much light 
on 


irregular life and morbid character. 


ROUSSEAU, PIERRE ÉTIENNE 
ODORE (1812-67), Fr. painter. 


His works had a t 
the Expositions of. 1 and 1867. 


ROUSSILLON (42° 32’ AG 230'E), 
bordering 


pe lice See Att Rep 


a MAURICE — 
Fr. statesman; pres. of Council, 1 
and 1905-6; removed Boulanger — 
War Office: successful Minister of 
Finance; implicated in Panama scandals, 


ROVERETO, ROVEREDO (45° 53’ 
N., ay 3’ E.), town, 


1, Austria, on 
s — e; manufactures. 
Pop. 1 
— (45° 4° N., 13° 39 E., 
seaport, Istria, ; cathedral; active 
trade. Pop. 12,000. 
! — (45° 3’ N.; iby, 47’ &.), 
— — province, ; XVII.- 
thedral; ry silk, leather. 
Bop. 12,700. 


' ROVIGO (45° 3° Ne 11° ef —— 
town — —— I OG: 


pier, Uray Po 12,700 s prov) 

ROVUMA (11° S., 40° ra fie 
bounding Portug. an Africa 
flows into Indian oe 


Tae het STEPHEN CLEGG (1808- 
American naval officer; b. near 
On Ireland, 4. in' on. 
In 1826 he joined the U.S. navy as a 
pman and in the Mexican War 
rose to be commander. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he commanded the 
Pawnee, and in May 25, 1861 joined the 
attack on Confederate batteries at 
reek, the first naval battle of 
He assisted in O 
Hattras and was —— captain for 
services. Later he helped capture 
Fort Mason. He commanded the New 
Ironsides and fought at Forts Wagener, 
Gregg, and Moultrie, recefving the | eq 
thanks of Co 


ngress. Rear-admiral, 1866 
vice-admiral, 1870. From 1883 to 1889 
chairman of the Lighthouse Board. 

ROWAN TREE MOUNTAIN AS 
UICKEN TREE (P a 
tree, order Rosaceæ; a itter red rrtes | 2 
are used in preserves: wood valuable 

for furniture. - 

ROWE, LEO STANTON 
American economist; b. in M 

ted from 


many, 1892; admitted to 
Since 1904 bead professor of poli 


ROWING 


in | science, University of Pennsylvania. 
Member of Commission to Revise and 
Complete Laws of Porto Rico, 1900-1: 
Chairman Insular Code Commission, 
1901-2. Secretary General Pan-Ameri- 
Finance Conference, and of Inter- 


— to Revise ‘Laws of Porto 
Rico, 1901; and Reports of Insular 
Code Conference (8 vols.) 1902. Author 
The United States and Porto Rico, 1908, 
— Problems of Colonial Government, 
1 


ROWE, LOUIS EARLE (1882), direc- 
torofart museum, b. at Providence, R.I., 
s. of Thomas Richard and Arvilla Pol- 
lard Rowe. He was educated at Brown 
University and at the American School 
of Classical Studies, Athens. He became 
a teacher in 1908 at the Boston Museum 


gyp partm 
at that institution, 1909-12, and assistant 


‘lin history at the Massachusetts Inst. 


Tech., 1910-12, after which he became 
director of the Rhode Island School of 


ign. 

ROWE, NICHOLAS (1674-1718), 
Eng. dramatist; best-known plays are 
Tamerlane, The Fair Penitent, and 
The Tragedy of Jane Shore. His reputa- 
tion as a dramatist was eclipsed by his 
edition of Shakespeare. 


ROWE, PETER TRIMBLE (1856), a 
bishop, b. at Meadowville, Can., son 
of Peter and Mary Rowe. @ was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Toronto. He 
became a deacon of the Protestant | 
Episcopal Church in 1878 and from then 
until two years becoming a priest 
in 1880 he was a missionary at Garden 
Rover, Ont. He was then rector of 


rt | St- James’, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich- 


for three years and in 1895 was conse- 
crated first missionary bishop of Alaska. 


ROWING, a water sport which had 
its origin in "England, but which is now 
ually popular in the United States. 
Probably Prhe most famous rowing con- 
test carried on annually is the race 
between Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
sities, which is one of the great athletic 
events of Great Britain. In the U. S. 
a rowing event of almost equal interest 
is that which annually takes place be- 
tween Yale and Harvard universities. 
In recent years the sport has developed 
in other universities and annual regat- 
tas are held each year in which crews 
of these compete. The creation of a 
lake at Princeton Untversity has re- 
sulted in the establishment and develop- 
ment of excellent racing crews in that 


ROWLAND 


— 





institution. Other universities which 
maintain crews are Columbia, University 
of Pennsylvania, Cornell, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, United States Naval Academy 
and the University of California. Aside 
from the college aspect of the sport im 
rowing clubs exist in the United States 
pra ractically wherever water is available. 

ere is also a professional side which, 
however, 


arvard 
Oxford and Cambridge, and paR 
ore of English crews in the 


ROWLAND, a — AUGUSTUS 
1848-1901), Ám hysicist; prof. at 
itimore; — grating; 


redetermined Peek wie cal equtvalent of 


heat. 

ROWLAND, HENRY COTTRELL 
1874), Amer. * author; b. in New York 

ty. Educated at private schools, 

iams, and Yale edical School. 

Able seaman on U.S. auxiliary cruiser 
‘Yankee’ in Spanish American War, 
acting assistant-su n Philadelphia 
Camp, 1899-1900; Ph 
menton and Accolay, France, 1914-15. 
— —— local military auxiliary hos- 
1916; allied propaganda work in 

ited States, 1917; war correspondent 
for Collier’s, and special agent intelli- 
gence department, France, 1918. Publi- 
cations include Sea Scamps: Across 
Europe in a Motor Boat, 1908 
Island, 1919; Duds, 1919: The 
1920; Mule High, 1921: 
Frank Clamart, 1923. 


ROWLANDSON, THOMAS —— 
1827), Eng. caricaturist; 
broadiy humorous ——— 
lower orders, (¢.g.) famous Vauxhall 
drawing. 


— — REGIS 52° 28’ N., 2° Paks 
, wn, England; 
fron. Pop. 37,000. 


ROWLEY, WILLIAM (c. 1585-c. 
1642), Eng. actor and playwright; 
collabora with Webster, Massinger, 


Ford and others, and left four plays of | o 
his own. 


ROXBURGHE, ROBERT KER, pi 
EARL OF (c. 1570-1650), belo 
most turbulent family of Scot. nice 
fn reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth; 
rose through personal liking of James I 


ROXBURGHSHIRE (55° 25’ N., 
2° 35’ W.), Border county, Scotland: 


area, 666 sq. miles: surface hilly in S., 
more level in N.; highest points are 
drained y 


Ruberslaw and ine Hildons; 
Tweed, with Teviot and 


in interest to| Ac 


taries, and Liddel; county — 

burgh; monastic remains at 

Melrose, and Kelso; scene bi eee er 

strife; has associations with Sir Walter 

— Sh are raised, and woolens 
: other industries are tan- 

ning, — —— fisheries. Pop. 1921, 


ROYAL ACADEMY. See under 
ADEMY,. 

ROYAL ARCANUM, a fraternal and 
benefit society founded in Boston in 
1877. Its chief purpose is to furnish 
fraternal insurance Men of good 
moral character between the ages & 18 
and 55 are eligible to membership. 
Benefit certificates for $1,000 to See 000 
are issued to members. The gov 
body is the Supreme Council, — 
of its officers and representatives of 
Grand Councils. , or subordinate 
councils are under control of a Grand 
Council. Local councils collect insurance 
premiums, which are transferred to the 

upreme Council, the guardian of the 
fund. Emblem: a crown within a circle 

CTOSS€S. 


er- | Supreme Regent, C. E. Hoadley. Mem- 
bership, 129,000, 1922, 


ROYAL a y OF LONDON FOR 
IMPROVING ATURAL KNOWL- 
EDG known as the Royal 


Say 

Soctety) the oldest scientific society 
in Great Britain and one of the oldest 
in Europe. From November to June the 
society holds weekly meetings, on 
Thursdays, at Burlington Hou when 
scientific papers are read, ch are 
su uently published in the Proceed- 
ings (dating back to 1800) or the Philo- 
sopht Transactions (W began in 
1664) of the society. 


—— JOSIAH ogee en phoe 
and ——— 6. in G rass Vall 


ralglon, at Hart University. m the 

first rank of philosophic idealists of his 
time. Author of many works on philoga 
ophy, mathematics and logic, including 
Spirülof Modern Philosophy, 1892; The 
Conception of God, 1897; The World an@ 
the Individual, 1900: Lectures, 
1899-1900; Outlines of Psychology, 1908: 
Herbert Spencer, 1904: Philos 
Loyalty, — igi 


ROYDEN 


RUBBER 





ROYDEN, AGNES MAUDE Pets 
Eng. Nonconformist minister; ed. The 
Common Cause till 1914; assistant 

er, City Temple, London, since 
917; author of Women and the Sovereign 


State, etc. 

ROYER-COLLARD, PIERRE-PAUL 
(1763-1845), leader of Fr. doctrinatres; 
exercised great influence on Revolution; 
no sympathy with mob violence, but 
wished to abolish every institution not 
in accordance with Liberal ‘reason.’ 


ROYLE, EDWIN 


of Edinburgh, Scotland, and studied at 
Columbia Law School. He for 
some years with his wife Selina Fetter 
Author of many plays including Friends. 
The Squaw Man, The Unwritten Law, 
Peace and Quid, The Longest Way Round, 


ROYTON (53° 33’ N., 2° 8’ W., 
town, Lancashire, England; cotton man- 
. Pop. 17,000. 
ROZHDESTVENSEY, ZINIVY PET- 
ROVICH (1848-1909), Russian admiral 
fm command of the 


fn North Sea; utterly defeated in battle 
of Tsushima and prisoner, July 
1906; subsequently tried court- 
martial, but acquitted. 


RUBBER is the later from several 
tropical trees (e.g.) Hevea braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaztorti, Ficus elasti 


on tion yields rubber. 
Production—In 1921, 295,642 tons 
were produced. Of th‘s 272,915 tons 
was plantation rubber and 19,837 tons 
came razil. American interests 
have acquired plantations in Sumatra, 
but the greater part of the rubber 
producing area is in the hands of British 
capitalists. Owing to exhaustion of 
natural resources, wild rubber is likely 
to be and ually replaced 
by plantation rubber. The world’s 
estimated annual consumption of rubber 
fs (1920) 384,000 tons, whereas in 1875 
only 5,000 tons were req . To 
every suitable part 
of the tropics is being rapidly put under 
cultivation. increase is largely 
due to the demand for motor and cycle 
tires and the development of electrical 


Nature—Thbe essential constituent 
of rubber fs caoutchouc (india-rubber), 


secure this supply 


which is present to the extent of 70 
to 90 per cent., mixed with resin, proteid 
matter, ash, and moisture. Caoutchouc 
is a soft, elastic solid, insoluble in water 
and alcohol, little acted on by acids 
and , but soluble in carbon 
disulphide, benzene, carbon tetra-chlor- 
ide, chloroform, etc., forming rubber 
solutions; it softens above 100° O. and 
melts at 150 to 200° C.; it consists of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons of the com- 
position (C;H:s)n, which on destructive 
distillation yield isoprene. Caoutchouc 

forming a brittle sub- 


an 
washed with hot water, and passed 
between rollers together with sulphur, 


. | pigment, and mineral matter, such as 
whi V 


ting or barium sulphate. Vulcaniza- 


phur is sometimes employed for vul- 
canizing. Vulcanized rubber is harder 
than caoutchouc, and {is unaltered at 
160° ©. Commercial rubber contains 
12 to 60 per cent. caoutchouc, 1 to 2 
per cent. combined sulphur, and 25 
to 70 per cent. mineral matter. Excess- 
sive vulcanization produces vulcanite 
or ebonite, which can be polished. See 
RUBBER, ARTIFICIAL, 


RUBBER, ARTIFICIAL. The ezr- 
tended use of rubber, largely due to the 
growth of the automobile industry, with 
resulting high —— has greatly stimu- 
lated the search for a process of manu- 
facturing synthetic rubber. A large 
number of patents have been granted, 
both in this country and in Europe, to 
various investigators who claim to be 
able to produce artificial rubber, but 
no process has yet been devised which 
is economically successful, although 
rubber of fair quality has been produced 
in the laboratory. he analysis of rub- 
ber shows it to consist of a polymerized 
hydrocarbon known chemically as di- 
methyl-cyclo-octadiene, having the fore 
mula CıoH16. substance can be 
derived from isoprene, C;Hs, and many 
of the methods of manufacturing rubber 
start with the production of isoprene 
by a cheap process. The discovery of a 
cheap and abundant raw material is of 
fundamental importance if the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber is to compete 
with that of natural rubber. Many such 
raw materials have been investigated. 
Among the most promising are the 
derivatives of coal tar, the higher 
alcohols, and acetylene. e German 

rocesses start, as a rule, with coal tar 
Reaavalives, but their method of 





man is 


higher alcohols as a source of raw 


Wo 


— — 
u me cheaply and a antly 
— epeen but none has yet 


been carried to complete success. Acety- 
lene can be uced cheaply from 
carbide, but re rubber can be made 
from an it must first be converted into 
aldehyde and then either to aldol, or 
to acetone, bo procs. some- 
what t may be said, there- 
fore, that the for the commer- 


be done before the process can become 
an economic possibility. 


RUBENS, PETER PAUL (1671.1040); 
most celebrated of Flemish painters, 6. 
in Westphalia; in 1587 moved to Ant- 


werp, with which his art-life became 
chiefly associated; study at 13, 


went to Othon van Keen, court-painter C 
bert. In 1600 he| © 


to the Archduke 
proceeded to Venice to study the works 
of Titian and Veronese. 1605 he 


painted 
pictures. to I 
mained there till 1608, when 
in Antwerp. N year 
court-painter to the Archduke Albert; 
and in 1611 began his master werk, 
‘The Descent from the Cross,’ now in 
Antwerp Cathedral. occupied 
him for three 
to P 
de’ M 
sions followed, first to 
Spain, of whom he execu 


(e.g. Galium). —— Sar — 
economically. 


RUBICON (44° 10’ N.; 12° 28’ E., 
emall river, ancient Italy, into 


ufacture licated and deu- 
cate. The English favor the 


min a 

minerals, beet, tobacco, and other plants. 
Metal rapidly decomposes water, strong- 
ly electropositive, salts very soluble. 


giving 
recitals; his operas are less known than 
his symphonies Ocean and Dramatic; he 
opposed Wagnerianism and had much 
in common with Schubert and Mendel- 
ssohn; his technique as a pianist was 
great, and he played with marvelous 
emotion. 


` RUBLE, the unit of the Rusan 
monetary system. 


RUBLEE, GEORGE 


ð. in Madison, W qs 


, lawyers 
isconsin radua 


1898, and joined frm of Spooner 
ber of Federal 


Board, Council of National Defense, 
1917; special counsel to the 


firm of 
& Rublee since 1921. 

RUBRIC (Lat. sudréca, red earth used 
by carpenters to mark wood), titles 
(in red ink) to chapters {n classical law 
books; later ons in prayer-books, 
hence {is meaning Of Tue for Divine 
Service and tion of the 
Sacraments’; modern r. is often printed 
in italics instead of red ink. 


RUBRUQUIS, WILLIAM OF, RU- 
BRUC mediæval explorer. The 
authorities for his life are his own works 
and those of Roger Bacon. 
ee Hor ano Havard in the 


Khan’s camp in Dec., having gone about 
5000 miles; returned through Armenta 
and Cilicia to Oyprus, thence to Tripoli, 
R.’s account is a most valuable descrip» 


RUBY 
















tion of tho topography end ethnology 


of Asia in his 
RUE (Ruta), genus of , ord 
ee tie Oe — — Rutacess — R. (ÈR. — 


color. ‘The Oriental r. ts composed al- @ quondam charm Witches, is a 


lumina, 

b -| British garden-flower, yellowish and 
and most valuable of precious stones strongly smelling: 1 medi ae 
a stimulant; r. is Shakespeare's Herb of 

ace. 


r — 60’ N.; r 10’ — towo, 
ee France; photographic ma- 
terial works. Pop. 13,500. 4 


RUBY MINES (c. 22° 46’ N., 96° 20 | E UEFO, FABRIZIO (1744-1827), 


i cr. cardinal 
E.), district, Burma, on Irrawadi; chief 1791; supported Royalists, then frien diy 
town, Mogok; center of ruby-mining | with’ Napol a haar 
industry. Dop, 92,000. — al ial eon ut at restoration in 


RUFIJI (8° 15’ S., 89° E..),"river,..E. 
>| Africa; “ae into Ind. Doea r * 


ROFINUS, TTRANNIVS (c. 10), 
theologian; became a monk; settled in 
Jerusalem to study, and became friend 
of St. Jerome; trans. Pamphilus and 
Origen, and became suspected of hetero- 
doxy; among other works wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History. 

RUGBY (52° 23’ N.; 1° 16° W.), 
town, on Avon, Warwickshire, E d; 
railway junction; seat of famous public 
school founded by Laurence Sheriff in 
1567. Pop. 22,000. 


is not so hard; compost of magnesium 
aluminate; obtain 

lon, China, and Afghanistan. True r. 
occurs in crystalline limestone or alluvial 
deposits. Spinel occurs in alluvial 


poem), besides Chin., Arab., Persian 
translations. 


RODAGI. Prrsta (Language 
and Lit.). — | 


RUDD of , hanging on 
acme ne Perch i ee is steered. 


RUDINI, ANTONIO STARABBA 
MARQUIS DI (1839-1908), Ital. states. 
man; Pres. of Council and Foreign 
Minister, 1891; renewed Triple Alliance: 
again premier, 1896-98; failed in dealing 
with demands for reforms. 


RUDOK (33° 30’ N., 79° 43’ E.), 
Village, Western Tibet. 


RUDOLF, BASSO NOROK (4° N., 
35° 40’ E.), lake, British E. Afrt 
near 8. Abyssinian highlands; no outlet; 
altitude, 1200 ft.; area, 3250 sq. miles; 
receives the Omo from N. 


RUGEN (54° 30’ N., 13° 30’ E.), 
island, in Baltic, Pomerania, Prussia, 
separated from mainland by Strelasund; 
well-wooded; fertile; beautiful scenery: 
fishing industry. Pop. 50,000. Capital, 
Bergen; favorite sea-bathing resort. 


occupied Austria, St Carinthia, i 
and Carinola, 1276, and, despite general] RUGER, THOMAS HOWARD (1833- 
obtained th te cession, | 1907), American soldier; b. in Lima, New 


York. Graduating from West Point 
in 1854 he was assigned to the 
engineers, but resigned in a year and 
practiced Jaw in Janesville, Wisconsin. 
In the Civil War he was appointed Hieut.- 
colonel Wisconsin volunteers, fought in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania campaigns 
and was promoted brigadier-general in 
1862; commanded a brigade 20th corps 
in the invasion of Georgia, 1864, and of 
a division under Hood in the Tennessee 
campaign; brevetted major-general of 


RUDOLPH II. (1552-1612), Austrian 
emperor; succ. f., Maximilian II., 1576; 
scholarly and artistic but incapable 
ruler; persecuted Protestants; occupied 
Cleves duchies in Catholic  {nterest, 
1609, brought about Thirty Years War 
supplanted by bro. Matthias. 


RUDOLSTADT (50° 43’ N., 11° 20’ 
E.), capital of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 


RUHL 


RUMANIA ` 






volunteers for bravery at Frankiin. 
After the war was commissioned colonel 
23rd infantry, U.S.A., Superintendent 
U.S. Military ‘Academy, 1871-76; briga- 
dier-general U.S.A. 1895; retired 1897. 


RUHL, ARTHUR BROWN (S70). an 
American igh pel b. at Rockford, Ill., 


14; then was co 

in France and Be 
Europe, 1915, 
France, 1918 ‘and in the 





e fronmasters of Europe. 
get the course of the war the Germans 
flooded a third of France’s coal mines, 
and as France could not supply her ova 
was 


@ petition in bankruptcy 
a default in her coal Pieiiveries 
ce, who took prompt —— 
1 oF the situation. The Fren 
Deputies on ber 16 gave the 
ais Teas of ue 


Great Britain, by a on e of Withee © to — 
casting the dissenting 


vote), record wilful de- 
Bost in or States ork Evening | fault ‘in her deltveries of fuel for 1922. 
ne Hi worka arc : <- Ant to Galli- B by um and Italy, France 


niwerp 
cue ie: White Nighis, 1917 and Hew 
ae of the Baltic, 1921. : 


RUHR, OCCUPATION OF THE. 


The entry of French troops into the rich 


industrial district of Prussia in January, 
1923, following Germany’s default in 
the fuel deliveries to France required 
from her by the Treaty of Versailles. 
France's action was one of the sequels of 
the World War and furnished a climax 
to the deadlock reached at the close of 
1922 in the long-drawn negotiations 
between the allies and Germany on 
Reparations (g.v.). The Ruhr district 
lies north of Cologne and is bordered on 
the west by the Rhine, one of whose 
tributaries, the Ruhr river, penetrates 
it and gives, the region its name. Most 
of Germany’s coal came from the Rhine 


seized. It is, or was, the heart of Ger- 
many’s industrial organism, with great 
steel milis, blast furnaces, zinc works, 
coke ovens, chemical plants and textile 
industries, and under and about these 
establishments reposed the richest and 
most convenient coal deposit in Europe. 
Most of the iron and steel consumed in 
the finished factories of Germany came 
{n unfinished forms from the Ruhr 
millis, and in addition to producing all 
the fuel it needed for its industries, ere 
district had a great surplus of coal and 
coke for export. It was by means ole 
her resources and industries in the Ruhr 
Ghat the Germans before the war became 






Rhine, which the French | ¢ 


ed the government by an overwhelming 
her ambas- 


to coerce 
— Pn ying the reparations 
required , and the situation 
remained — that it could continue in- 
definitely. See REPARATIONS, RHINELAND. 

RUIZ, JUAN (ec. 1283-c. 1350), the 
most famous of medizval pains 
most representative work is the famous 

o de Buen Amor. 

etn Ae RIKWA (8° 8.) 32° E); 

e, E 

RULLUS, PUBLIUS SERVILIUS, 
Rom. tribune of me plobs, — Gi .O. 
proposed agrarian law, W _Oicero 
Opposed in three orations. 

RUM. See Sprarrs. 


RUM, BAY. See Bay Bum. 
—— om, 8.E. uropa, 


highland; 
and Bessarabia between punn and 
Dniester rivers. Drainage is to Danube, 
Pia forms 8. frontier from Bazias 

ai; — tribs. are — 
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Climate is extreme; at Bukharest the 
mean temp. is 73° D. in July, 25° F. in 
Jan.; mean ann. rainfall, 31 in. agri- 
culture is very important. The soils of | 24 
Wallachia and Moldavia are among 
richest in Europe; chief cereals 

corn, wheat, barley, oats, rye, and 
millet; otber crops are sugar, to 

fiax, hemp, frut deluding grapes). 
Pastoral occupations are also largely 
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trative purposes into 77 districts (13 in 
Moldavia. 17 in Wallachia, 4 in Dob- 
rig ey 8 in Bessarabia, 11 in Bukovina, 

in Transylvania). The administra- 
on of justice is carried out by 281 
justices, 34 tribunals, 5 appeal courts, 
and 1 court of cassation. The field 
army has, 1920, a total strength of c. 
250,000 men, and: military service is 
compulsory between ages of twenty-one 


followed. Forests cover c. 13,000,000 | and Forty alk. The navy consists of 1 
ac.; resinous woods and beech predom- protected cruiser, 7 gunboats, 6 coast- 
inate. Carpat and Transylvania | guard vessels; 6 first-class and 2 second- 


fron, copper, gold, silver, and salt are 
worked at present, but mineral wealth 
is only partly — Immense 

d was done to oilfields during the 
World War, but the output is now well 
over 1,000,000 metric tons annually; 
the former Hungarian salt deposits will 
yield 200,000 metric tons yearly; Tran- 
fron, 300,000 metric tons. 


Education fs free and obligatory, but 
the number of schools is below require- 
Bukharest 


religion 
Oe pe Church is reco 
—— institution; there are four 
archbishops and ten bishops. There 
is complete religious toleration, and the 
inhabitants include many Roman Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Jews, Mohammedans, 
Armenians. 


dants of the Roman colonists of Dacia 
and of Romanized Dacians. Malaria 


is prevalent in low-lying river valleys; 
pellagra, and epidemics of smallpox, 
chblera, and typhus, cause the country 
to have a very high rate of mortality. 
Old Rumania, devastated by the late 


of timber, and 1,000,000 tons of petro- 
leum products. Rumania was the only 
country of 8.E. Europe in a thoroughly 
healthy financial position before the 
war, but enemy requisitions and destruc- 
tion, coupled with the annexation by the 
tle role of the state treasury (de- 
posited in Russia for greater — 

ve retarded her recovery, which the 
stability of her political institutions and 


240, 000. is the cap.; chief 

paw ere Braila, Galatz, and Constantza. 
See Map, New COUNTRIES oF S.E. 

EUROPE. 

ernment is a 





most notable rulers 


; | 1593-1601, but it soon afterwards 


Area, 122,282 sq. m.; 
was inhabited in 


Rome in A.D. 101-6, when the coun 
became the Roman prov. of Dacia. 
was abandoned by Aurelian in A.D. 274, 
and henceforth was for many centuries 


J overrun by successive hordes of bar- 


barians—Goths, — Gepidi, Avars, 
—— Bug a t a alt alities of 
e epen en rincip es 

Moldavia and Wallachia were estab- 
lished in the 14th cent. Among the 
or voivodes of 
Moldavia were Alexander I., 
reigned in the early part of the 14th 
cent., and acknowl iged Polish over- 

Stephen e Great, who 
een 1460 and 1478 inflicted’ defeat 
on Poles, Hungarians, and Turks in 
turn, and subsequently captured Pokutia 
from the Poles; and Bogdan III., who a 
1513 acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Turkey, agreeing to make a yearly pay- 
ment to the Sultan in return for protec- 
tion. Moldavia was temporarily united 
with Wallachia under Mi the Brave, 


ain 
came under Turk. control. Under Basil 
Lupul, voivode in 1634-54, a number of 
legislative reforms were carried out. The 
last remains of even a nominal indepen- 
in 1711, when the 
Cantemir was com- 
to Russia by an invading 


— 
and henceforth the office 


and Bessara . | of taiee Wao was sold by the Turk. Govern- 
Tho country is divided for local adminis- 


ment to the highest bidder, generally a 


who . 
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Greek from the Phanar dist. of Con- 
stantinople, whence the name Phanar- 
tote, applied to the period between 1714 
and 1822. 

Meantime in Wallachia, which had 
been originally a dependency of Hun- 
gary, history had followed a course 
resembling at many points that of the 
northern principality. The most im- 
portant voivodes were Mircea I., who 
was defeated by the Turks in 1396 and 
was subsequently ccmpelled to acknowl- 
edge the overlordship of the Porte, 
1411, and Michael the Brave, who com- 
bined Moldavia, Wallachia, and Tran- 
syivania under his sway. The last 
elected voivode was Constantine Bran- 
covan, 1688-1714, whose wealth and 

sperity roused the jealousy of his 
k. overlord; he was accordingly 
deposed and executed. Thenceforth, 
here as in Moldavia, votvodes were 
nominated by the Turk. Government. 

The Phanariote Period in both states 
was marked by ap presrion of the native 
population, and by extortionate taxa- 
tion, the Gr. voivodes naturally aiming 
at reimbursing themselves for the sums 
with which they had bought their posi- 





tion. During this epoch also th 
Austria and Russia made encroachments 
upon Rumanian terr.; thus Bukovina 
was transferred to Austria in 1775, and 
in 1812 a large part of Bessarabia was 
annexed by Russia. In 1821 the prov- 
inces took part in the Gr. rising, gi 
were accordingly harshly handled 

the Turks; in 1829 they were Placed 
under Russian protection by the ty 
of Adrianople. 

The influence of Russia was for some 
time of great tmportance; in 1848 she 
aided Turkey in suppressing an insurrec- 
tion, and her troops occupied the country 
in 1853; but after the Crimean War she 
had to restore Bessarabia to the prin- 
cipalities, which were declared neutral 
territories by the Congress of Paris in 
1856. Three years later the election of 
Alexander Cuza to the thrones of both 
Moldavia and Wallachia united the 
whole of Rumania under one d'and the 

e 


deposed in 1866, when ce Carol of 
Hohenzollern -8 chosen 
succeed him. Carol married Elizabeth 


of Neuwied (‘Carmen Sylva’), whose 
influence on Rumanian art and letters 
deserves mention. ‘When war broke out 
in 1877 between Russia and Turkey, 
Rumania supported the former; and by 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 it was 

as an independent state, 
but to cede Bessarabia to Russia, 
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receiving the Dobrudja in exchange. It 
was declared a hereditary gom. n 
as 


1881, when Carol was crown 
first . Various modifications were 
made ín the constitution in 1884. In 
1905, 1906, and 1910 Rumania broke off 
relations with Greece; she took, however, 
no in the war of 1912 between 
Turkey and the other Balkan states. 
In the second war she allied herself 
with Serbia and Greece, overran part 


of Bulgaria, and secured c. 2,000 sq. m. 
in the N.E. of that coun (see BALKAN 
Wars). Carol died on Oct. 10, 1914, 
and was succeed y his nephew 
Ferdinand. During the World War 


Rumania adhered to a policy of watchful 
neutrality, until Aug. 27, 1916, when, 
despite the king’s production of a secret 
treaty with the Triple Alliance made in 
1883, she joined the Allies. (For 
hostilities, see below.) Compelled to 
sign an armistice on Dec. 10, 1917, by 
the Peace of Bukharest, May 1918, 
Rumania gave back to Bulgaria that 
part of the Dobrudja gained in 1913, 
and lost territory to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. That treaty was 
nullified by the Armistice of Nov. 1918, 
and Rumania has received Transyl- 
vania, Bukovina, and Bessarabia. In 
1919, 'in order to arrest the progress of 
Bolshevism in Transylvania, she in- 
vaded Hungary and occupied Budapest, 
but, following the Treaty of St. Germain 
Dec. 9, 1919, withdrew her forces. 
Language ‘and Literature—The lan- 
guage is one of the Romance group, but 
has a large proportion of Slavonic words. 
Early forms of literature were religious 
writings and translations from the Bible, 
the first of which were produced in the 
16th cent.; and a num of historical 
chronicles ‘appeared in in the 17th cent. 
This early period was marked by Slav- 
onic influence. During the Phanariote 
epoch Gr. influence was all-important; 
to this time belong the poets Aaron and 
Vacarescu and the historians Klain and 
Neculcea. A great revival of national 
feeling occurred in first half of 19th cent., 
the greatest pence of this renaissance 
period being George Asaki and Heliade 
Radulescu. Posts of the ap cent. 
include Bolintineanu aa 


Rumania in th —S — —On Aug. 
27, 1916, — declared war upon 
Austria-Hungary, and on the following 
day Germany declared war upon Ru- 
mania. The.. event had been long ex- 
esas and it came at a moment which 

red to be favorable to the Allies, 
fol owing closely upon Ital. and Russian 
successes against Austria-Hungary, and 
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the advance of the British and French 
on the Western front. But Rumania 





temptation to seize it at once without 
regard to wider problems. Her frontier 
was the longest of all the belligerents in 


proportion to her size and 


ed. The Alies at 
Salonica were too far away and in too 
difficult circumstances to 


equal eq 
ment was fairly adequate, but leadershi 
lefi a good deal to be desired. In the 


were seized, Sept. 2, and the weak 
divisions here 

ve way. Kronstadt (or Brasso), 
Hermannstadt were 


» and 
rapidly occupied, and the enemy con- 
Ginuing to 


retreat, t 
rashly followed. The enemy was 


chief of the Ger. General 


new which 
secretly assembling in the Lower Maros 
valley. Meantime another army under 
von ensen was being assembled S. 
of the Danube to clear the Dobrudja 


- | Into a rout. 
Th 


t} but the R 


he Rumanians | The 


being 
Von Falkenhayn, who had | th 
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was forced back 10 m. Sept. 23, bu 
reserves were lacking to turn th 





6 
© retreat 


Ivanian front was now 
to feel the first effects of von 
The — 


to separate and outflank the two armies. 
The western column crossing the inter- 
cut the line of retreat 
ter Turm Pass, Sept. 26, 

, now attacked in 
front at Hermannstadt, managed by 


tral | desperate rearguard actions to effect 


an escape by goat paths across the 
mountains, leaving much booty behind. 
The second Ger. column intervened 


P- | between the Rumanian armies, but the 


flanking ‘movement against the and 
movement aga e 

Army. It evacuated F , Oct. 4, 
and retired towards the Torzburg and 


forced back through most of the passes. 
first blow was delivered at the 
Torzburg, and the frontal attack failed, 


the defenders standing firm in front of 


and to be ready, when von Falkenhayn | Oct. 17, but early in Nov. be was driven 
bad recovered the C thian — 
to cross the river and join hands with] Meantime Mackensen had received 
fn an enveloping movement upon | large reinforcements of guns and muni- 
Sept. 1 Mackensen | tions, and had got two new divisions 
moved his right wing across the Dob-| from Turkey and one from Pomerania. 
rudja frontier, and then wheeled his} He was not ready to move till Oct. 20, 
left and Silistria on the | and in the interval a raid was attempted 
Danu The weak R n | across the Danube at Corabia, near the 
at was surrounded, Sept. 5,/mouth of the Aluta, Sept. 30, the 
and in the} Rumanfans ight fat with a more ambi- 
nick of time, Sept: 9. Suddenly faced | tious effort at Rjahovo, E. of Rustchuk, 





occupied Tuzla, . 20, an 

forward his center from Co u cut 
the Constan ry. near 
Medjidieh, Oct. 21. The following day 
the R evacuate 





-Constantza, fire to its stores of 
ofl and wheat. e port was quickly 


the 
holding the famous Cernavoda bridge 
across it, blowing up one of the 


Sakharov arrtved take command, 
bringing with him several Russian 
divisions. 

Snow had to, SAT ta e oar 


ae 
under General D — — fell in 
the pete, £ succeeded in ulsing the 


Germans he 1; ee a new assault, 
combined wi h attacks in the Aluta 
valley and igh or Torzburg and Predeal 
section, overcame the Rumanian 


aged R 
resistance. argul Jiu fell on Nov. 13. 
Reinforcements were sent from the 
— but arrived too late to prevent a 
defeat on the Jiu, Nov. 17, 
after Ww a the whole defense crumbled. 
By Nov. 21 the Germans were in Crai- 
ova, and turning eastwards reached the 
Aluta at Slatina, Nov. 27. At the same 
time the army group of General Krafft 
von Delmensingen was pushing S. from 
the Roter Turim, and von Mackensen 
had to cross the Danube, Nov. 23. 
— Dobrudja a Russo-Rumantan 
ttack recov yore some ground, but was 
securely held N. of the railway line, 
Nov. 9. The Rumanian division at 


( 

of being cut off. had begun to retire, thus 
Oo the ‘Tron Gate’ to the enemy. 

es came down the stream, and 
Mackensen prepared to effect a crossing 
at Sistova, E. of the Aluta. Within a 
week, Nov. 22-26, an army group under | B 
General von Kosch was on the bank 
and had cleared the country for 20 m. 
fnland. Crossings were e at several 
other points, and the Rumanian left 
flank ae Seo turned. P Events 
now moved ra Curtea Arges 
fell on the 27th, itera on the 29th, 
and the invaders’ line ran by way of 
Draganesti and Giurgevo—within 30 
m. of Bukharest. ane Orsova division, 
cut off from the main armies, fought 
fts way southeastward to Caracalu, 
where the remnant of 7,000 surrendered, 


But after a momentary su tho 
lower river — its unction ith tbo 
Nealovu was 120,000 men werg 
GN or thie deao of thea ok 
and even if they could have 


posed. 
crossed the Buzeu on @ 
wae front, Dec. 17; von Kosch was 
Filipes hti; and the Allied forces 
in the bradja fell back in the Danube 
delta. The immediate enemy objectives 
were Rimnic Sarat and Braila. The 
toi former was taken after a four days’ 
battle, a 24-27; Braila fell as the 


in | result o a turning movement on the 


Doida, Man. 4, 1917. Farther north, 
Falkenhayn swung northeastwards to~ 
wards Focsani, while oe von Delmen- 
singen was attempting to penetrate the 
Trotus valley from the Moldavian foot- 
hills. It was nor vital to the defense to 
hold firm in this region; for the first 
fortnight of 1917 the fortunes of the 
battle swayed. Focsani was taken, 
Jan. 8, and for 30 m. northwards tho 
Germans were on the Sereth; but the 
limit had been reached, and the advance 
was stayed, Jan. 15. After a heavy 
failure to ** the — opposita 
Fundeni, Jan. 19, and 
attempt to push ‘through: the — 
Danube delta N. of Tulcea, the enemy 
offensive died out. 

The invader wreaked his vengeance 
upon hapless Wallachia; requisitioned 
everything, and left the people to starve. 
He compelled the ee ed ire 
tion to work for him, and sen 
members of the chief families to "Gen 
many as hostages. The Russian Revo- 
lution, March 1917, followed by the 
accession of the Bolsheviks to power, 
made the situation of Rumania hopeless. 
Russian troops turned against her and 
plundered her villages, and she 7a 
compelled to ask for a nee, Eer 
1917. In May 1918 the pireaty ot 

Bukharest was signed plscing 
entirely at the mercy of the — 
ne the victory of the Allies, Nov. 1918, 

pag document was cancelled, 
aad as the result of the peace settlement 
Transylvania, Bukovina, and Bessarabia 
were included within the rightful bound- 
aries Of Rumania. 


RUMELIA, ROUMELIA (41° 20’ N., 
aa E.), former — for part of 
uro Tur comprising ancien 

Thrace and Macedo * 


RUMFORD, a city of Maine, in Pis- 
cataquis co. It is on the Maine Central 
Railroad and on the Androscoggin River, 
— affords excellent — power. 

large paper mills and other 
industries. Pop. 1920, 7,016. 


BENJAMIN THOMP-| are 
— ACO} soldier and 
b. assachusette; 


ped 
culin , ——— A y iter useful 
— 


RUMI (1207-73); Pera Persian poet; d. |R 


mystic th hy. His keen studen si 

e0sop. poems are 
richly tinged with mysticism; the best 
is The Syiritual Mathnavi. 


RUMINANTIA, or SELENODON- 
a group of even-toed (Artiodactyle) 
hoofed mammals, including chevrotains, 
camels, deer, es, the prong-buck, 
and cattle. e first name indicates 
their habit of ruminating or regurgitat- 
ing swallowed food from the stomach to 
the mouth e ted it — a 
accomp y a complex 
Stomach: the second name refers to the 
crescentic folds on the chewing surface 
of the teeth. 


RUMP PARLIAMENT. See Exca- 
LAND, History; CROMWELL. 


— ttish painte * painted a 
» & Sco r. e 
— from Ossian for Clark’s mansion 
—— — altar-piece for the 
pal chape in the Cowgate, 
Bere e'N R and her Maidens,’ 
and other Works. 


. BUNCIMAN, WALTER (ò eb son 
of Sir Walter Runciman, baronet. 
He entered parliament in isoa as mem- 
ber for set agar was pe ene ery 
Secretary e vernmen 
Board, 1905-7; Financial Secre to 
the Treasury, 1907-8; President of the 
Board of Education, 1908-11, and 
President of the Board of Agriculture. 


yards; iron foun- 


RUNEBERG, JOHAN LUDWIG 

— ——— Swedish poet; b. Jakobstad, 
d His best —— are Elgskyt- 

Eung Kjalar, and bis tragedy’ Kungar 
ung rj 9 an ungarne 
po Salamis (‘The Kings at Salamis’). 


RUNES from the Gothic runa, ‘mys- 

” used to denote the ancient Norse 
alphabet. Runic inscriptions are found 
scattered over Scandinavia and more 


zparsdly over other ons of N. Europe. 
earliest extent Runie inscriptions 


Pop. 17,000. 


RUNNING BIRDS 


on metal (eg. the to the FV, and 
Gia belonging to th 
cent’s; the earliest stone records are 
fhe VL cent. These runes are of, 
imenso philological valge., 


SE UNJET SINGH. rs See RANJIT. 


lia Gilbert 

She was educated ae private 
in New York. Author: 
Navarre, 1901: The Truth 
1906; ee Scarlet Rider, 
1913: Straight Down the Crooked Lane, 
1915: The Island, 1921, 


RUNNING BIRDS, RATIT2, a divi- 


sion of large birds possessin 
altogether too small for flight, 


about Tolna 


wings 
Ee used 
as sails to flap them along în running. 
The lack of strong flight muscles is 
correlated with the presence of a smooth, 
shield-like, unkeeled breastbone, and 
the want of flying power is compensated 
by — ha traded in running. here are 
four dist A Eon era: The strong, swift 
African — (Struthio) is the largest 
of all living birds, the wings and tail of 
which supply the ostrich plumes of, 
commerce. The male takes the larger ' 
share in hatching the eggs, for the 
reception of which it digs shallow hollows 
in the sand. The South American 
Ostrich (Rhea) is much smaller and is 
furnished with three instead of two toes 
as in the African Ostrich. The feathers 
are also less abundant and less valuable. - 
The Australian deserts and plains are 
the natural home of the Emu (Dromaeus) ' 
now beco scarce. Twos es are 
known—the Emu of the plains 
(D. novoe hollandiae), almost qualling 
the African Ostrich in size, with long, 
brownish-grey plumage, and Bartlett's 
or the Spotted Emu (D. irroratus) of 
W. Australia, tinguished by its 

ed plumage. 

The Kiwi (so called on account of its 
cry) or Apteryx of New Zealand, forms 
a very distinct genus of Running Bird. 
Not much larger than farmyard fowls, 
they are characterized by their dark 
brown, — plumage, valued as an 
adjunct of dress, long, slender beak, 
and four-clawed toes. Nocturnal in 
habit, the Kiwis feed mainly on earth- 
Norma They live in pairs, constructing 

h nest in holes, wherein the female 
a er solitary egg, almost as large 
as that of a goose. 

Among the extinct R Birds are 
the giant New Zealand Moas (Dinornis) 
which stood 10 feet high an possessed 
very large e thig nes 
being thicker than those of & horse. , 


RUNNYMEDE RUS 


RUNNYMEDE, RUNNIMEDE (51°| writer: b. in Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania. 
27’ N., 0° 32’ W.), meadow, on Thames, | Graduate of the Episcopal Academy, 
» England; where King Jobn | Philadelphia. In the insurance business 
signed Magna Carta, 1215. since 1885. Res of the Insurance 
RUPEE, standard silver coin of Company of North erica since 1916; 


British India. 100,000 Bupees are president of the Indemnity Insurance 
called a Lac, i 


Company of North America, of Securities 

y Company of North America: director 
RUPERT, PRINCE ae. Count 

Palatine x the Rhine, 
















Philadelphia Savings Trust: Philadel- 
hia Trust Company: Central National 
ank, Philadelphia, trustee Penn Mutual 

Life, chairman American Marine In- 

surance Co., Trustee Episcopal Academy 

and Children’s Hospital: member Aver- 
age Adjusters Associations United Sta 
and England. Author of treatises on 

Marine Hull Insurance and Marine 

Cargo Insurance, 


RUSH, RICHARD (1780-1859), an 
Canada, by Hudson’s Bay Co., | American diplomat and lawyer, s3. 
thanks to Prince Rupert: now included | of Benjamin Rush. Among various 
in N.W. territories and province of| high posts held by him were those of 
Manitoba. Comptroller of the U.S. Treasury, 1811- 


. 14, of Attorney-General under Madison, 
RUPPIN, NEURUPPIN (52° 56’ N., | 1814-17, and of Minister to Groat 
12° 44’ E.), town, Brandenburg, a 


Britain, 1817-25. He helped to conclude 
on — R.; manufactures cloth. Pop.|the treaty determining the boundary 


between — and ve 1515, and was 

MARIA LUIT commissioner receive the Smithson 
FERDINANDO Ree pantech coat legacy for the Smithsonian Institution 
Bavaria and brother-in-law of the Queen | (@-2-) from 1836-38. R. published 
of the Belgians; at opening of the World | @7raive of a Residence at the Court 
War commanded 6th Ger. Army; first 


Elector Frederick V. by Elizabeth, dau. 
of James I.; commanded royal forces in 
Civil War; skilful, though often rash, 
cavalry officer; distinguished as admiral 
against Dutch under Charles II.; pioneer 
in mezzotint engraving. 


RUPERT’S LAND, former district, 


of London, 1817-25, 1833. 


engaged near Morhange, afterwards} RUSHDEN (52° 17’ N., 0° 35’ ¥.); 
round Antwerp and at Lille; defeated town, Northamptonshire, Eng.; boots 
with heavy losses at Neuve Chapelle, | and shoes. Pop. 13,500. 


March, 1915. In Dec. 1916, after first 

battle of the Somme, was honored by | RUSHVILLE, a city of Indiana, in 
the Kaiser with the oak leaves of the | Rush co., of which it is the county seat. 
Order Pour le Mérite. Afterwards | It is on the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
commanded army group in Artois. In| Dayton, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Feb. 1917 he planned the retiral to the | Chicago and St. Louis, and other rail- 
roads. Its industries include the manu- 


Siegfried Line. In Nov. 1918 he bad 
to take refuge from his own soldiers, | facture of furniture, wood working ma- 
chinery, lumber, carriages, etc. It 


but his candidature for presidency of 
i blic w upported also has an important trade in grain 
me CORT PO DOTS DI id coon Bon ons bane. p 


the Centre party. 
RUSHWORTH, JOHN (42. 1690); 
RUPTURE. Seo Hernia. Eng. historian; his Historical ©, SOs 
RURAL CREDIT BANKS. See Banks, | are valuable as record of the Civil War. 


FEDERAL RESERVE. 
RUSKIN, JOHN (1819-1900), Brit. 
RURAL CREDITS LAW. See AaRr- art critic, ” teacher and writer, and 
CULTURAL LEGISLATION. soca reformer; — London, oor ie 3. 
RURIK. See Russi; history. Or prosperous e merchan m 
' Scotland; ed. b th and private 
RUSELLÆ (c. 42° 50’ N., 11° 10’ E.), a ts Omaa © 


tutors, than at Christ’s Church, Oxford: 
ancient city, Etruria, Italy; taken by | graduated, 1842; from childhood devo 
Romans, 294. B.C. 


' to art, poetry, and science; gained 
RUSH (Juncus), genus of plants, order Newdigate prize. Repeated continental 
Juncess; Common R. (J. conglomeratus) 


tours matured his creed as art expounder 

—lItaly, Switzerland, and France being 
.| his chief inspirations. Appointed Slade 
prof. of Fine Art, Oxford, 1869, he 
removed from Denmark Hill, London, 
to Coniston, 1872, where he 


t his 
RUSH, BENJAMIN (1869); under-Iclosing years, latterly with “clouded 





mind. His views on art, education, social 
and morai ae pr are embodied in 


many and lectures, among others, 
Modern Painters, 1843-60; Seven Lamps 


Sheepfolds 1851; Lectures on Architec- 

ture and Painting (2 vols), 1854; Poltt- 

Economy of Art, 1857; M 
1862-63; this 


1866; 

Clang, 1871-84; 
Laws of Fesole, 1877-79; at 
Pcie his autobiography, he worked 
till 1888. R.’s style is gohan 
jong, rhythmical sentences; he paintis 
pictures with words; he ranks among 
greatest modern prose-writers. 


RUSSELL, family name of Duke of 
Bedford and Earl te Earliest known 
ancestor is Henry R., burgess of Wey- 
mouth, which he! he BN dad in Parlia- 
ment, 1425; he or his ancestors came 
from Gascony; his son John represented 
Weymouth in Parliament, 1450, when he 
was Speaker, and left son James, whose 
gon John was cr. Earl of Bedford, 1550. 


RUSSELL OF 


entered | Parliam 


ce, 1894, 
ld “that office; presided at the triad 
-of the Jameson raiders, 1896; was arbiter 
on the Venezuela Boundary Commission, 


RUSSELL, ANNIE (1869), — 

actress; b. in Montreal. First a 

on the stage at 7, and was a mom 

the Juvenile Pinafore Com 

the Madison Square Theatre, 

ehe played leading parts in Esmer alda, 

Elaine and other plays. Ill health forced 

ber to — o for some 
returning e appeoa ad 

A London in 1898, ano starred this 

y grad in Mise Hobbs, Mice and Men, 

A Royal —— — other Lays. a 

tala she created arbara 
ws play of that — Member a 

Snan eatre company in 1910. In|R 

1912-14 she produced classical plays 

under her own management, Specially 

engaged for The 138th Chais production 

in Chicago, 1917. 


RUSSELL, CHARLES EDWARD 
(1860), journalist and author; b in 


pe ee ae 


Advertiser, N.Y. 
lisher The Chicago 


— and 
f | editorial writer on New York ‘American. 


From 1904 he wrote for odicals. In 
1912 ran for governor of New York on 


the Socialist ticket. Member of the 


;1 diplomatic mission to Russia in 1917. 


Author Such Stuff as Dreams, 1902; 
Greatest Trust in the World, 1905; Law- 
less Wealth, 1908; Thomas Chatterton, 
1908: Why I am a Socialist, 1910; These 
Shifting Scenes, 1914; U nchained Russia 
1919 and others. 


RUSSELL, RT. HON. GEORGE 
WILLIAM ERS KINE (1853-1919), , Eng. 
aries 


tary of state for India, 1802-4, and 
for the home dep. 1894-5; author of 
Collections and Recollections (two series), 
1898; A Londoner's Log-book, 1902; 

The "Household of Faith, — Matthew 
Arnold, 1904; Sydney ith (English 
Men of Letters Series), * A Poke- 


ful of Stzpences, 1908; The Spirit of 
England, 1915; A Short Hi of the 
vangelical Me ovement, 1915; Portraits 


1916: Arthur Stanton, 


; 1917, and Politics and Personalities, 


GEORGE W. (1867), 
pub., under 
pseudonym of ‘ E.’ Homeward: 
Songs by the Way, 1894; The Earth- 
Breath, 1897; and The Candle of Vision, 


1918; works of remarkable beauty. 


RUSSELL, ISAAC Rh ong becom pk 
1857), American judge; b. in Hamden, 
mnecticut; graduated at “University of 
New York, A.B. 1875. LL.B. 1877. 


politics. 


RUSSELL, 1ST EARL, LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL ——— Brit. Whig 
statesman; moter of Reform 
Bill, 1832; Home , 1835-39; Colonial 
Sec., 1839-41: converted to Free Trade, 
ett Premier, 1846-52; Foreign Sec., 

Bee of oe "1854: Colonial 
Bec. 1 Foreign Sec 1860; cr. Earl 
: Premier, 1865-66: author of 

— "ete. 

RUSSELL, HOWARD HYDE (1855), 
an American clergyman and. reformer 
b. at Stillwater, Minnesota. In 1878 he 
graduated from Indianola College. He 
practiced law at Corning, 1878-83 and 


RUSSELL 


in 1885 was ordained a Co tional 
minister. He was pastor of the Armour 
Mission, Chicago, 1891-93 and founded 
the Anti-Saloon League in Ohio, 1893. 
— — — Fd * rundere and first 
ent o e World League Against 
coholism, 1919. Author of: A La 
yer’s Examination of the Bible, 1883. 


RUSSELL, LILLIAN (1861-1922), 
American singer; b. in Clinton, Iowa. 
Educated at the convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Chicago, studied voice and 





Lilian R . 

1899, with Weber & Fields several 
seasons, and the McCaull Opera Co., 
and then starred in operas. In 1913 she 
lectured on How to Live a Hundred 
Years. In 1921-22 she went to Europe 
for the government to study the immi- 
gration question and made a rt to 
the Immigration Committee the 
House in April 1922. 


RUSSELL, WALTER (1871), an 
. American artist, b. at Boston, Mass., 

s. of Jacob and Melinda Russell. He 
was educated at the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, Boston, the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Drexel Institute, Phila., 
and at the Acad. Julien, Paris. He 
first an illustrator for various 
New York magazines and during the 
Spanish American War was artist and 
correspondent for the Century Magazine 
and Collier’s Weekly, after which he 
specialized in the painting of children’s 
portraits and child subjects. Among 
others of prominence, he painted - 
traits of the children of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


RUSSELL, LORD WILLIAM (1639- 
83), Eng. politician; helped to form 
association to compel king to summon 
Parliament, 1682; denied charge of 
complicity in Rye House Plot, but 
executed after mock trial. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM CLARE (1844- 
1911), Eng. novelist; at sea eight years, 
afterwards leader writer, Daily Tele- 
graph; wrote popular sea stories: Wreck 
of the Grosvenor, Overdue, The Yarn of 

ld Harbor Town, etc. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM EUSTIS (1857- 


1896), American politician; b. in Cam- | Tula 


bridge, Mass.; d. at Little Palos, 
ue Graduating from Harvard he 

died law and was admitted to the 
bar; elected mayor of Cambridge, 1885- 
88; governor of Massachusetts, 1890, 
1891, and 1892, a remarkable record for 
@ Democrat to achieve in a strong 


RUSSIA 


Republican state. He op Free 
Silver at the National Dee 
Convention, 1896. 


RUSS SIR WILLIAM HOWARD 
(1821-1907), noted Eng. war correspon- 
dent; his letters from Crimea to Times 

bad commissariat, etc.; wrote 
accounts of Mutiny, Amer. Civil War, 
Königgrätz, Franco-Prussian War, Zulu 
campaign, 1879, Egyptian campaign, 
1882, etc.; knighted, 1895. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, 
, organized in 1907 for the purpose 
of improving living and social conditions 
in the United States. It was endowed 
with $15,000,000 by Mrs. Russell Sage 
in memory of her husband. The work 
of the Foundation is largely educational. 
It studies social conditions and methods 
of social work and by publications and 
conferences seeks to awaken a helpful 
spirit in the community. The following 
departments are carried on: Charity 
Organization; Child-Helping; Industrial 
Studies; Library; Publications; Recrea- 
tion; Remedial Loans; Statistics; Sur 
veys and Exhibits. ‘The special library 
open to the public, contains over 20,000 
volumes, 61,000 pamphiets 250 periodi- 
cals and files of Federal, State and 
institutional rts. The library de- 
partment publishes bi-monthly bulletins 
on social questions. bert de Forest, 
President; Mrs. W. B. Rice, vice-presti- 
dent; Headquarter 130 West 22nd 
Street, New York City. 
bli 


RUSSIA, federated repu c, East 
Europe (46°70° N., 22°-65° 3 bounded 
N. by the c Ocean, E. by Siberia 
and Central Asia, 8. by iad eee Sea, 
Armenia, Black Sea, and umania, 
W. by Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithe 
uanfa, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Rumania. urface is an undula 
pa highest point (1,100 ft.) in Vald 
ills, the source of many rivers; plain 
rises to Ural Mts. in E., C 
S., Carpathians in W. Land is drained 
to Caspian Sea by Ural and Volga river 
— to Black. Sea by Don and 
nieper; to Baltic by 8S. Dvina, Neva, 
etc.; to Arctic by Onega, N. Dvina, 
Mezen (into White Sea), and Petchora. 
The great plain is composed of horf- 
zontal strata resting on the volcanic and 
metamorphic rocks which appear in the 
banks of streams. In a long narrow 
strip of land from the White Sea to 
,» Carboniferous strata are supere 
imposed on the gneiss. Silurian rocks 
appear in the Caucasus. South of the 
Silurian rocks is a large Devonian tract; 
Quaternary and Tertiary rocks follow, 
going S. There are Quaternary rocks 
round the N. of the Caspian Sea and the 
8. of the Arctic Ocean. Trias and Per- 





RUSSIA 


mian rocks are found in the N.E. 

The climate of the greater part of 
Euro Russia is typically continental 
—a hot summer, a cold severe winter 
with sharp changes and dry winds, these 
conditions becoming more marked in 
the center and towards the S.E. Con- 
sidering the of latitude the differ- 
ences between N. and S. are less than 
might be expected, the temp. often fall- 
ing in winter to 20° F. in the S. and 

in summer to over 85° in the far 


end of the Caspian; rain falls chiefly 
fo summer. See Map or Russia. 

In the tundras bordering the Arctic 
Ocean no vegetation grows, except dwarf 
trees, shrubs, mosses, and lichens, but 
the district S. of this belt and extending 
round the Baltic Sea has 
flax is grown round the 
Black Sea is surrounded by ture, 
arable land, and vineyards; the dist. 
round the Caspian is chiefly pastoral. 
To the usual N. European fauna may be 
added wolves, bears, bisons, and wild 
boars, and many varieties of seabirds 
nos ee with elsewhere. 


rior to 
actures 


Rostov, Krementz, 
Ekaterinoslav. Flax 


gr 
considerable quantities and made into 
preserves; and the vine is cultivated and 
wine e in Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, 
Taurida, S. Podolsk, and Astrakhan, the 
Don prov., 8. Saratov, and the Caucasus; 

beet regions are Kiev, Podolia, 

bacco gro 


are reared. Butter, milk, poultry, eggs, 
feathers, down, hides, wool, bristles, 
hair, and horns are besides 


gola, platinum, silver, lead, zinc, copper 
n, coal, naphtha, and salt are in- 

ly mined. Coal comes chiefly 
from the Donetz basin; oil from the 
Baku dist., now in Azerbetjan republic 
(output 1917, 48,276,000 barrels). Wood 


— forests; 
altic. The 


RUSSIA 


is largely exported, the chief timber 
ports being Riga, Petrograd, Kronstadt, 
Archangel, Odessa, Novorossisk, Batum, 
and Poti. There are sawmills, manu- 
factures of furniture, cottons, and yarns, 
dye and print works (Moscow, Vladimir. 
and Petrograd), of carpets and 
other woolens (Moscow, Kiev dist.), 
linens, ropes, silks, and silk embroidery, 
Moscow, iron and steel, Tula, Moscow, 
Kazan, cutlery Nizhni-Novgorod, Tula, 
and Zlatoust, niello wares, Tula, samo-" 
vars, Moscow, Petrograd, Tula, paper, 
leather, etc. 

Communicattons.—The rivers are 
frozen in winter and low in summer, 
but excellent highways in spring and 
autumn; 20,670 m. are navigable for 
steamers, 88,739 m. for rafts. The 
basin of the Volga is connected with 
that of the Neva by the three systems 
of Vishnivolotsk, Tikhvinsk, and Marie, 
and with that of the N. Dvina by the 
system of Duke Alexander of Wiirtem- 
berg; the Dnieper is connected by the 
Berezina system with the S. Dvina, 
with the Niemen by the Oginsk canal, 
and with the Vistula by that of the 
Dnieper-Bug; the Niemen and Vistula 
are connected by the Augustin system. 
Of 35,987 m. of railway in 1913 much is 
at present unused or destroyed by war. 
In 1914 the mercantile fleet numbered 
3,700 vessels; tonnage, 783,019. | 

History.— Remains of Palsolithic man 
have been found in Russia, and there are 
numerous relics of Neolithic and Bronze 
Age man, especially of the Lake-dwell- 
ers. Turk. and Finnish stocks from the 
Far East have been established for cen- 
turies when, ssibly in 8th cent., 
Slavonic tribes from the Danube and Elbe 
migrated into S. and N. respectively. 
The Finns were ultimately driven into 
Finland and Esthonia, the Turks south- 
ward and eastward, and it is uncertain: 
how far those races mixed with the 
Slavs. The Russian tribes—the Great, 
Little, and White Russians—apparently 
came first in the Slavonic invasion, and 
filled the E. of this terr.; Bulgarians, 
Czechs, Huns, Poles, etc., followed, or 
were driven by Russian pressure, W. and 
S. They were an agricultural, pastoral 
people at this time, congregated in 
gentes, which it is believed were originally 
matriarchal 


The Line of Rurtk.—There was no 
kingdom of Russia until the 16th cent., 
but wide districts were joined under 
one ruler long before that date. AC- 


: | cording to Nestor’s Chronicle, 


— 
to have been drawn up in the 12th cent. 
from earlier sources, the N. Slavs, who 
were gathered in Novgorod and its 


This was the supposed origin of the line 


- and Pskov, thus unit 


Il.. Monomachus, 
— under whom Russia appears 
prosperous m — — 
of thriving Cities; but another century 
of civil war followed, and led to the] first 
imposition of the Mongol yoke. The 
hordes of Jenghiz Khan seized 


ea, 1222, 
near the Sea of AZov, 1224; Batu 


They were unable, — to 


their authority, and there were set u 

various princi alities, whi 

Moscow ultimately came to front. 
Ivan I., Kalita, 1328-40, Mos- 


law of succession. 
and Vassili Il., 
contented themselves 
their hold over Russia; 


but Ivan III., 
mo Great, 1462-1 k off 


mother, niece of the last Gr. em 
Constantine Palecologus, fn 


til | Russia the autocratic ideals woa bave 
associated the 


ever since 
R 


wholesale massacres, and coe 
Kazan, 


see Varak conqnered Sibert: 
conqu 
— bie son Feodor, 1584-98, 
ended eee 


Romanov, 
Mikhael, 1613-45, a Russian candidate, 


the | elected in m eoo eo) Oe ee 
and won a great victory z 


n Alezei: 
great discontent by, 
dom, 1648, but a rising. 


f the, Cossacks was supp 
legal code was issued. eodor Alexeto. 
vich, 1676-82, — the war 


Turkey by w. ttle Russia —— 
1681. sister 
established her cy for her fob 
brother, Ivan and their bro 
eter, but after a disastrous war 


the Peter 
and tmmured Sophia in a cloister. 
Peter the Great, 1689-1725, — 
Russia to the important tion she 
ever 


. which, 
in 1711. “Sy the Treaty of Ny- 
t, 1721, he received from Sweden 
Esthonfa, and Livonia, and ac 
— — j i mo mar of 1722-3. 

© rep e ependent pa 

pe Pole the ad Synod, made his new city 
his cap., and gave the Ozar 
inting his successor. 
ed t trone to his second 
wife, Catherine T. 1725-27, who elected 
Peters Peter "TT. 1727-30. 
On his death Dolgorouid, bis pore 
, appointed Anna, Duchess of 
Kurland, 1730-40, who was led by Ger. 


His | favorites and kept down the nobles. 


She named her 


t-nephew Ivan V. 
1740-41, Elizabeth, 1741-62 
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fully d, 
1743, ——— oan a respectable 


in 
sear Ee 


was deposed an 
his wife, Catherine II. 1762-96. 
three partitions of Poland, 1772, 1793, 
ae — considerably extended 


»» and in the two Turk. 


a; the war with Sweden, 1788-90 left 
the status quo ante. Paul I., 1796-1801, her 
son, was successful 


I. 1801-25, made —— with France, 
1801, joined the coalition against 
N apoleon, suffered several defeats, and 


gain made peace with the emperor at 
t, 1808, Prussian 


by the third Turk. War, 1806-12 Russia’s 
terr. was extended to the Pruth, while 
uired Baku from Persia. Alex- 
aving again joined the anti- 
leonic alliance, Russia was invad 


Vienna Congress gave Poland to Alex- 
ander, who in 1818 granted it a constitu- 
tion. He was the ruling spirit of the 

conservative Holy Alliance 
His younger son, N icholas I. 1825-55) 
anatical. 


Nahitche- 


» gave 
up the Treaty of Paris, 1856, the mouth 
of the Danube and conceded the neu- 
trality of the Black Sea. He completed 
the subjugation of the Caucasus, 1859, 
obtained Amur from China, 1860, and 
established the provinces of Turkestan 
and Ferghana. abolition of serfdom 
in 1863 made the condition of the serfs 


on the whole worse, and N 
pocanmo at this time a political danger. 
Pansiavism was revol by Alexander’s 


treatment of Poland after the 
1863, and 
pansion, 


nov- Holstein. ome ao 
R 


against France in Italy | in 
he was murdered, and his son, Kitanda reversas 


ed | 1906; it demanded larger 


t | attempts at 


Alexander III. 1881-94, his so 
newed the Dreikafserbund, 1887." ‘put 
gradually drew away towards France, 
with whom he made an alliance, igo, 
Russia at this time lost her influence 
over the Balkan peninsula. His son, 
Nicholas II. 1894-1918, continued an 


festo promising 
Portsmouth brought much loss of terri- 
tory, and was a — blow to tig 
prestige. osing mon oO 
ety an government as paratyzod, 
near parts being open revo 
Government was forced to make cone 
cessions; manifesto of Oct. 17, 19065, 
promised an elected national representa- 
tive legislature. Duma convened May 
wers and 
ministerial responsibility; 
fused, and Duma. was dissolved. Second 
Duma convened March 5, 1907; also 
dissolved on land question. Electoral 
violation of the 
indirect system 


made. facts of foreign 
lo-Russian agreement of 
to Persia, the procure 


of closer association with Britain. The 
betw 


Dp 

Danae the perio period 1907-14 
the policy of the government continued 
frankly reactionary, and in the Duma 
itself the reactionaries were able, with 
the support of the government, to pursue 
a restrictive policy both in and and 
in Poland. The incipient Ukrainian 
movement, as a demand for 
‘cultural self-determination,’ ** led 

were 


uly 1910. 


anti-Semitic policy. 
secution and expulsion, and reach 
fn the Beilis trial of 1913-14, in 


feeling | which — of ritual murder aroused 
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indignation among the liberal elements 
in Russia as well as abroad. O 

of the World War the internal situation 
was gravely alarming. Workmen’s 
strikes had assumed large proportions, 
and had led to street riots and armed 
conflict. The Duma, though composed 
of conservative elements, was in open 
conflict with the government, and the 
word ‘revolution’ was frequently heard. 
The main incidents following the declara- 
tion of war are dealt with in the general 
article on War, Tum Wortp. The 





utin, first raised its head early 
1917. The main {incidénts 
that followed are as follows:— 
1917.—March 9: First 
the streets between the fe pec and the 
crowds. March 12: R 


Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 
Soviet; formation of the Provisional 
Executive Committee of the Duma. 
March 14: Formation of the Provisional 
Government, with Prince G. Lvov as 
prime minister. March 15: Abdication 
of Nicholas II. March 21: Arrest of 
Nicholas II., who is taken to Tsars- 
koye Selo. March 22: Recognition of 
the Provisional Government by the U.S. 
March 24: Declaration by Provisional 
Government undertaking all the obliga- 
tions of the Russian state as regards 
loans, the execution of contracts, etc. 


tion of capital punishment. March 30: 
tion by the Provisional Govern- 


of Lenin in Petrograd through Germany. 


May 4: Telegram from Soviet protesting 
to the world against the po 
Milyukov, minister for foreign affairs. 
May 13: Resignation of Guchkov, min- 
ister of war. Soviet denounces idea of 
separate peace and fraternization with 
the enemy, but adds at the same time 
that it is the capitalists who provoked 
the war and who consider it necessary. 


May 14: Resignation of General Korn- t 


ment of Prince Lvov. 


, | Agreement between Entente Go 
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ilov, commander of the military dist: of 
n the eve| P 


etrograd. May 15: Resignation of 
Milyukov, minister for foreign affairs. 
May 17: Formation of second govern- 
June 4: Resigna- 


military 
16-17: Bolshevist riots in Petrograd. . 
July 20: Resignation of Prince Lvov. 
July 23: Formation of cabinet under 
Kerensky. July 31: Kornilov appointed 
commander-in-chief. Aug. 25: National 
Conference at Moscow. Sept. 8: Ulti- 
matum to STTS from General 
Kornilov. Sept. 11: Kornilov dismissed 
by Kerensky. Sept. 12: Kerensky 
appoints himself commander-in-chief. 
Sept. 27: Opening of All-Russia Demo- 
cratic Conference at Petrograd. Oct. 
8: Trotsky elected president of the 
Petrograd Soviet. ov. 7: Bolshevist 
revolution in Petrograd. Nov. 26: 
Opening of armistice negotiations with 
the Germans. Dec. 22: Opening of 
peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. 
ec. 30: Trotsky appeals to the Allies 
to take part in the negotiations. 
1918.—Jan. 1: Finnish republic recog- 
nized by the Bolsheviks. Feb. 1: 
Decree concerning the creation of the 
Red Army. Feb. 9: Peace signed be- 
tween the Ukraine and the Central 
Powers. March 3: Peace between the 
Bolsheviks and Central Powers at Brest- 
Litovsk. March 16: Peace ratified at 
Moscow. April 5: Japanese land at 
Vladivostok. May 2: Ukrainian Govern- 
ment overthrown at Kiev; Skoropadski 
becomes Hetman. May 29: Fighting 
between Czecho-Slovaks and Bolsheviks 
breaks out in Siberia. July 6: Count 
Mirbach murdered in Moscow. July 7: 
vern- 
ments and Murmansk Soviet. July 16: 
Murder of ex-Czar Nicholas II. and his 
Aug. 2: Alli 


Dap to Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia. Aug. 
5: U.S. Government announces limited 
intervention in Siberia to protect the 
Czecho-Slovaks and assist any efforts 
made by Russians at self-government. 
Aug. 5: Arrest of Brit. official represen- 
tatives at Moscow. Aug. 31: Brit. 
Embassy in Petrograd seized by Bol- 
sheviks; Captain Cromie murdered 
Sept. 24: Formation of Directorate of 
Ufa in E. Russia (anti-Bolshevist govern- 
ment). Oct. 10: Death of eral 
Alexeiev, commander-in-chief of Vol- 
unteer Army in S. Russia; he is succeeded 
by General . Oct. 28: New 
anti-Bolshevist government formed in 
Omsk. Nov. 3: peace proposal sent 
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by Soviet Government toAllied Govern- 
ments. Nov. 18: Coup d’eat by Admiral 


Koltchak at Omsk: he proclaims himself 
‘Supreme Ruler.’ Nov. 22: Fall of 
Skoropadski, followed by new Ukrainian 
Government at Kiev under Petlura. 
Dec. —— sends Jetter to Allies 

making . formal offer of peace. 
1919.—Jan. 22: Note sent by Allied 
Governments from Paris to all belligerent 
parties in Russia to cease fighting and 
send representatives to discuss peace at 
Prinkipo. March 2: Formation of Third 
International in Moscow. March 16: 
i Koltchak’s offensive in 
April 19: Correspondence 
pub. between Allied prime ministers 
and Dr. Nansen on question of relief 
for population of Russia. June 2: 
Beginning of Koltchak’s retreat. June 
4: Allied Governments agree to help 
Koltchak on certain conditions. Sept. 2: 
Denikin captures Kiev. Oct. 14: Denikin 
captures Orel, Oct. 19: Denikin’s retreat 
. Nov. 9: Brit. 


reaching Petrograd, begins to retreat. 
Nov. 15: Red y takes Omsk. Dec. 
22: Tchicherin addresses formal peace 
offer to Poland. 

1920.—Jan. 16: The Supreme Council 
at Versailles decides to renew trade 


Murder of Koltchak. March 25: 
Red Army takes Novorossisk; Denikin 
retires with remnant of Volunteer Army 


to the Crimea. A 


of S. Russia. April 8: Bolsheviks reject 
Polish conditions and appeal to Allied 
April 24: Polish offen- 

April 25: 
Supreme Council at San Remo agrees to 
receive Russian Trade Delegation in 
London. May 7: Poles e Kiev. 
May 27: Krassin arrtves in London. 
June 12: Bolsheviks retake Kiev, and 
Polish retreat begins. June 30: Brit. 
Government lays down conditions for 
resuming trade with Soviet Russia. 
July 7: Soviet Government accepts 
Brit. conditions. July 11: Brit. prime 
minister sends note from Spa to the 
Soviet Government asking for immediate 
armistice between Poland and Soviet 


Russia and proposing Peace Conference 
fn London. uly 12: Peace signed 
the et Government and 


Sovi 
Lithuania. July 18: Soviet Government 
rejects London Conference, but agrees 
to separate peace with Poland. July 20: 


:] counter revolutions. The 


Brit. Government informs Soviet Gov- 
ernment that Poland has been urged to 
negotiate an armistice, and gives a 
warning that if Soviet forces enter 
ethnographic Poland, Allies will assist. 
Poland. July 22: Poles ask Soviet Gov- 
ernment for an armistice. Aug. 1: First 
meeting of Poles and Bolsheviks at 
Baranovichi. Aug. 2: Krassin and 
Kamenev arrive in London. Bolsheviks 
take Brest-Litovsk. Aug. 6: Meeting 
between the Brit. prime minister and 
Krassin and Kamenev. Aug. 11: Peace 
signed between Soviet Government and 
Latvia. Aug. 16: Polish counter-offen- 
sive; battle of Warsaw. Aug. 17: 
Opening of Conference at Minsk. Aug. 
20: Poles take Brest-Litovsk. Sept. 
11: Kamenev leaves England. t. 
21: Opening of Peace Conference 

tween Poland, Soviet Russia, and the 
Ukraine at Riga. Sept. 25: Poles launch 
new offensive against Bolsheviks in 
direction of Grodno and — — 


By this treaty Russia accepted frontier 
demanded by Poland. This runs from 
the Russo-Latvian frontier on the 
Dvina to the Zbrucz R. in the S. Oct. 
30: Poles agree to accept the League of 
Nations’ proposal for plebiscite in 
Lithuania for settlement of Vilna and 


d | other territorial questions. 


The Soviet government continued In 
control in spite of various attempts at 
degree to 
which communistic principles, inclu 
nationalization and the prohibition 
private capital was enforced, was mater- 
all odified however by a ‘decree 

1921. This was 


ecessary 
almost absolute collapse of the economic 
system of the country under Bolshevik 
rule. Private capital with certain 
modifications was permitted to engage 
in industry and large concessions were 
made to foreign companies. These 
included territory in the Baku oil fields 
and elsewhere. The conditions under 
which permission was given to work these 
concessions was so difficult, however, 
that little attempt was made to carry 
them out. The chief efforts of the 


ence was held at Genoa for the purpose 


of b about, if possible, some sort 
of le arrangement between Russia 
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and the other countries. The Soviet 
delegates, however, took such an aggres- 
sive stand that agreement was impos- 
sible. They ratify the 


refused to 
fundamental conditions, which included | mad 


recognition of the pre-war debt and the 
restoration of the property seized from 
foreigners in Russia. The conference 
broke up without result, as did a second 
conference held at The Hague. 

Lenine, the practical dictator of the 
country, had severe illnesses in 1922-23. 
In the latter year he was several times 
reported dead, and he gave up all prac- 
tical connection with government. Al- 


though the Soviet government declared | died 


that improvements had made in 
all the economic and political phases 
of Russia, investigation on the part of 
tmpartial observers did not show this to 


be true. Paper money had depreciated | t 


to a point where it was practically 
valueless. The circulation on July 1, 
1922 totalled the almost unimaginable 
sum of 271,236,000,000,000 rubles. 

In 1923 the Soviet government began 
a persistent movement against the 
established church. The archbishop of 
the Catholic church in Russia and several 
other prelates were arrested on a charge 
of treason and were found guilty and 
sentenced to death. There was instant 
protest from all civilized countries and 
the sentence on the archbishop was 
commuted to ten years imprisonment. 
Bishop Buchavitch, second dignitary of 


the church, was executed. High officials | Geo 


of the Orthodox church were also arrest- 
ed on the same charge. 

Difficulties arose with Great Britain 
fn 1923 on account of the seizure of 
English trawlers in the Baltic sea beyond 
the three mile limit. The British 
ment took an 
attitude and the Soviet government 


consented to a conference. Plans} b 


finally 
for oe formaron < me poderat 
republic were pu 
Under this plan a second Cham 
constituted under which Russia proper, 
the Ukraine, and all the small self- 
and sem{ self-governing dis- 
cts are to have equal representation of 
four members each. T — is 


mous egg ar and 14 independent 
r y 

existence, comprises 360 mem 

in rtion to population. 


tatistics of the total number of per- 
sons executed by the Soviet government 
showed that over 1,700,000 persons had 
been put todeath. Of this 815,000 were 


peasan 

The government in 1923 was in the 
bands of a committee. Leon Trotsky 
continued to be the most powerful of 


tening į the other Aryan 


» 1923. 
ber is| sia has 
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the actual rulers of the country. 


Relief Administration under Secretary 


States. The work of relief was kept up 
throughout 1921 and the greater part 
of 1922, when conditions had improved 
to such an extent that outside relief was 
no longer necessary. Millions of people 
as a result of this famine. 
Constitutton.—The final form of gove- 
ernment, following the revolution of 
March 1917, is not yet settled. (See 
above.) The People’s Commissaries 
the capital from Petro- 
grad to Moscow, March 1918. Several 
states (e.g.) ©, Georgia, Azer- 
beijan proclaimed their independence; 
the latter two were recognized b 
the Allies. Education was seculariz 


m.; pop. c. 116,000,000. 

Language and Literature—The lan- 
guage is Slavonic, many dialects being 
spoken. Itis in a highly inflected state, 
and is characterized by the aspects of 
the verb of which we find traces in all 
languages. It is rich 
and. sonorous, and exhibits great flexi- 

flity. In ordinary use there are no 
more than thirty or forty Tartar words; 
the rest are purely Indo-European. Rus- 
various cycles of rhythmical 
romances. are a few chronicles, 
beginning with the picturesatie work of 
Nestor, and monkish chronicles continu- 
Sic ioe da of Lice Maori 

ays o 

The first Russi 


by ag pe = Dook was printed in 
a e following century two 
remar Kotoshikhin and 


people. 
heeded borg of — Ka — 
ught a great change over the country. 
She abandoned her Byzantine modes 
and turned to the West, where pseudo» 
classicism reigned. The new era 
with Trediakovski, 1683-1769, and Kane 
temir, 1708-44, the poets, Sumarokov, 
1718-77, the playwright, Tatistchev, 


1686-1750, the historian, and Lomonosov 


RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 
——— the — and poet. Kheras- 


introduced by Zhukovski, was illustrated 
by the famous 1799-1837, 
Lermontov, 1814-41, 
1821-77. The later realistic school 
Tolstoy, Turgeniev, Gontcharoy, Dose 
toyevsky Anton Tchekov, Maxim Gorky, 
etc.— roduced novels read all over 
Europe; their chief notes are pessimism, 


seriousness, and subtlety. Pogodin and. 


Soloviev are notable rians, Even 


dreyev find many readers; his Burden 
of War is perhaps the best in Russian 
war literature. 

. In natural science it must suffice to 
Mention the names of Pirogov, anato- 
mist, Medeléeff, chemist, and Mechnikov, 
surgeon; while among mathematicians 
the name of Lobachevski stands high. 
No univ. in the world boasted such a 
complete school for philological studies 
as that of Petrograd. 


P RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR (1904-5). 
The essential cause of this war lies in 
the conflicting interests of Russia and 
Japan on the mainland of Asia. Rus- 


sia, in her endeavor to become a great! tak 


Pacific naval power, sought a port in 
the Far East which would be free from 
ice all the year round and which would 
form a good naval base. In 1896 she 
secured a lease of Port Arthur from 
China, and connected this port with 
St. Petersburg by means of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. She also sought to 
transform Dalny into a great iatic 
port. In 1900 Russia extended her 
power over the Chinese province of 
Amur, and sought the recognition of 
her suzerainty over the country. Oppos- 
ed by both Japan and England, she 
finally agreed to evacuate the whole of 
the territory which she had ‘filched’ 
from China in three consecutive periods 
of six months each. Beyond with- 
drawing her troops from S. Manchuria 


and Mukden, she failed signally to carry | had in 
out the terms of the agreement. Finally | p 
from | step 


in 1903 a proposal emanating 

Japan, and suggesting that the integrity 
of China and Korea should be vouched 
for by the contracting parties, at the 
same time proposing that Russian in- 
terests in Manchuria and Japanese 
interests in Korea should also be safe- 


she withdrew her minister m Sst. 
Petersburg, and within forty-eight ho 


Nekrasov, | fl 
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had landed troops at Chemulpo, and a 
day later attacked the Russian ficct at 
Port Arthur. The Russian fleet in 
Chemulpo Harbor was attacked by the 
Japanese fleet which had accompanied 
the transports, and two of the Russian 

eet were he same day the Port 
Arthur fleet met with disaster, three of 


harov was lured out to sea and then 
attacked by Admiral Togo. The Rus- 
sian fleet attempted to regain the har- 
bor, but only got back after great loss, 
the Russian flagship, the Petropavlovsk, 
striking a floating mine and sinking. 
Meanwhile a second Japanese army 


under Oku had landed on the Liao-tung: 
peninsul 


a and had won many victories. 
The railway communication between 
the Russian army and Port Arthur was 
severed, Kinchau was captured, and 
after the victory at Nanshan, Dalny 
was occupied by the Japanese and made 
a new of operations. The general 
command of the army now passed to 
General Nogi, whose place was later 
en by Oyama, and gradually the 
Japanese armies began to close in and 
concentrate, the Russian general Kuro- 
patkin quite failing to defeat them in 
detail. By the middle of July the 
Russians were forced back on their base; 
then there followed a great battle which 
lasted for over a week, and during which 
at least 30,000 men fell. The Russians 
fell back before the victorious Japanese 
for about a month. Then a 
retreat drew them on again, until finally, 
after three days’ fighting, Li-muntun 
fell into the hands of the Japanese. 
The defeat cost the Russians nearly 
15,000 men. The main result of the 
fifteen days almost continual fighting, 
which had started on Sept. 9, was the 
loss to the Russians of over 50,000 
men. The investment of Port Arthur 


broken up, and driven 

Viadiv: fleet coming to the aid of 
the Russians at Port Arthur was also 
badly defeated. On November 23, 
Metre Hill was captured, and the town 
and harbor lay at the mercy of the big 
Japanese — By the end of the year 
the chief fortresses were in the hands of 
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the Japanese, and on Jan. 2 Port Arthur 
surrendered, 40,000 men, 500 guns, and 
35,000 rifles, together with all stores 
and ammunition, becoming the prize 
of the victors. Towards the g 
of 1905 desultory fighting began in the 
neighborhood of Mukden, where since 
the previous September little fighting 
had taken place, and finally, after nearly 
a month’s strenuous fighting, on March 
10, Mukden was occupied by the 
.Japanese. In October 1904 the Russian 
Baltic fleet had started on its {ill-fated 
voyage. It created a sensation by 
ee on the Hull trawlers off the Dogger 
under the delusion that they were 
Japanese torpedo boats, and then con- 
tinued its voyage to the Far East. There 
it was surrounded on May 27 by the 
Japanese fleet under the command of 
Togo in the Straits of Tsushima and 
oe. annihilated; 4,000 men were 
ed, nearly 8,000 captured, and almost 
the whole fleet was sunk. This was the 
decisive battle of the war. 
terms of were arranged at Ports- 
mouth, U.S., and the Russians received 
very favorable terms indeed. Russian 
rights in Port Arthur and Dalny passed 
to the Japanese; Sakhalin was divided 
between the opposing countries; no 
indemnity was to be paid by Russia, the 
Manchurian railway became the prop- 
erty of Japan, Korea became a Japanese 
sphere of influence, Manchuria was 
evacuated by both armies and restored 
to China, while valuable fishing rights 
in the Behring Sea were ceded to Japan. 
Japan lost roughly about 170,000 men, 
while the war cost Russia about 400,000. 


RUSSO-TURKISH WARS (1768-74). 
The Russians conquered the Crimea in 


1771, won the battle of Tschesme in the | h 
islan 


d of Chios. By the treaty of Kut- 
shuk Kainardji, 1774, Russia extended 
her territory to the Bug, and obtained 
the protectorate of Moldavia and Wala- 
chia and the passage of the Dardanelles. 
The Crimea was ceded, 1784. 

1787-92, in which the Turks lost over 


200,000 men. Suvarov was victorious | July 3 


ceding 
tween the Bug and Dniester. 
1806-12.—Russia was defeated at 
Silistria 1809, but the tide turned, and 
by the Treaty of Bucharest Russ. 
territory was extended to the Pruth. 
1828-29.—-Britain, in supporting Gks. 
Mickus: Rus: wooo te Gree Bol 
: Russ. suppo reece 
been with this view, and Russia could 


not be held back from further attack; | birth 


to rise of Europe, Turkey offered 
valiant resistance; wearisome campaign 


RUSTOW 


with little result, 1828; but in 1829 Russ. 
general Diebitsch captured Silistria 
defeated the grand vizi the 
Balkans, captured 
forced Turkey to make peace. 
1853-56.—See CRIMEAN WAR. 


1877-78.—Similar occasion to last; 


i.e.) national risings against Turkeys; 
a sup — — Buigarian — 
roused dena on of Europe an 

Russia pretext for interference on behalf 
of Christian subjects of Turkey; flerce 
outcry in Britain under Gladstone; 
international conference at Constanti- 
nople presented Porte with ultimatum 
rejected Jan. 1877; conference of London 
in March failed, and Russia invaded 
European and Asiatic Turkey in April; 
Roumania declared her independence, 
and the Ozar’s army under Gurko cape». 
tured capital of Bulgaria, crossed . 
kans, and took Shipka Pass, but could 
get no farther; siege of Plevna lasted 
July 20 to Dec. 10, when starvation 
forced heroic. defender, Osman Pasha, 
to surrender; meanwhile Turks were 
expelled from Montenegro and lost 
Nikshich and Kars, and Serbia again 
declared war. Gurko captured Sofia 
and won battles of Philippopolis, Jan. 
1878; Suleiman, now commander-in-chief 
of Turks, was cut off from Adrianople 
and forced to retreat and return to 


er, crossed 
Adrianople and 


Constantinople by sea; he was not a 


skilful general, and had scattered his 
forces needlessly; Russians entered Ad- 
rianople and brutally drove Turks in 
flight. ‘rhe Serbians won victories of 
Pirot and Vranya, and Montenegrins 
captured Spizza (an old ambition) 
Antivari, and Dulcigno; hostilities ceased 
on news of armistice of Adrianople, Jan. 
31. Britain had undergone reaction on 
of Russ. successes, and Con- 
servative government, which returned 
to power under Disraeli, restored policy 
of protecting Turkey; movement of 
Brit. fleet to scene of war for protection 
of Brit. interests aided in ending conflict; 
terms of Treaty of San Stefano, March 
3, were modified by Treaty of Berlin, 


RUST. See Iron. 


RUSTCHUK (43° 51’ N.; 25° 56’ E); 
o 


town (and department), at junction 
own and Loni, Baie: tobacco 
man — — Pop. 36,000; (dep.) 


RUSTENBURG (25° 30’ 8.; 27° 48° ` 


E.), town (and district), Transvaal, 8. 
ca; tobacco. Pop. (dist.) 65,000. 


RUSTOW, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
(1821-78), military writer; Prussian by 
; to Switzerland, on cone 
demnation by court martial; companion 
of Garibaldi; committed suicide on 


— — 


RUTABAGA) 


refusal of military professorship at 
Zürich. 


RUTABAGA See TURNIP. 


RUTACEÆ a natural order of shrubs 
and herbs, mostly natives of Australia 
and S. Africa. Ruta is the rue, Dictam- 
nus frazinella the burning bush, and the 
genus Citrus includes orange, lemon, etc. 


RUTEBEUF, RUSTEBEUF (f.XIII. 
cent.), Fr. poet; history unknown except 
from his own allusions to bitter poverty; 
none of his contemporaries mention 
even his name; writings probably pub., 
1255-80, in purest dialect of Ile-de- 
France; wrote chansons, fabliaux, satires, 
and mysteres. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Chartered as Queen’s Col- 
lege in 1766, and located at New Bruns- 
wick 1771, present site 1818. In 1825 
Colonel Henry Rutgers having made a 

ift of money to the college it was 
renamed in his honor. A preparatory 
school was established at the same time 
as the college. The collegiate depart- 
ments include a classical school and 
Rutgers scientific school. In the clas- 
sical school the work of freshmen and 
sophomores is required. ‘Two courses 
are elective for junior and senior years. 
A.B. and B.L. are conferred. In the 
scientific school the freshmen year is 
the same in all courses. In the second 
year one of six courses may be chosen, 
but it must include English, history, 
political economy, etc. The six courses 
are: agriculture, civil, and mechanical 
engineering, chemistry, electricity, bi- 
ology, clay-working and ceramics. There 
is also a special 2 years course in cer- 
amics. A state agricultural station is 
connected with the university extension. 
Farm of over 100 acres. Summer school. 
Students, 796; teachers, 90 (1922). 


- RUTH, BOOK OF in Old Testament, 
gives story of Ruth the Moabitess, who 
becomes wife of Boaz and ancestress of 
King David. Its date is uncertain, but 
probably pre-exilic as the Hebrew is 
good, but may be exilic or post-extlic; 
in Hebrew part of Megilloth (Rolls). 


RUTHENIANS, a Slavic people of 
Galicia, forming a branch of the ‘Little 
Russians.’ They owe obedience to the 
pope, but are allowed to retain their 
ancient G liturgy and customs. 
They have a married clergy, and the 
monks follow the rule of St. Basil. The 


Slovakia in 1917. 
RUTHENIUM, Ru. Atomic eight 


RUTLAND 


101°7. One of the rare metallic elements 
belonging to the platinum group. It 
occurs in metallic condition in sands 
and gravels found in various parts of 
the world, but chiefly in Russia, Cali- 
fornia, Australia, Brazil and other parts 
of South America. The metal is silvery- 
— n aor aR is considerably lighter 

an piatinum, having a specific gravity 
of 12°26 compared with 21°45 for 
platinum. The metal is not affected by 
hot acids and is very resistant to atmos- 
pheric corrosion. It melts at about 
2000° C. and boils at 2780° C. It is 
named after ruthen, for Russia. 


RUTHERFORD, a borough of New 
Jersey, in Bergen co. It is on the Erie 
Railroad and between the Passaic and 
Hackensack rivers. It is almost entirely 
a residential city. Pop. 1920, 9,497. 


RUTHERFORD, LEWIS MORRIS 
(1816-92), American lawyer and astron- 
omer, b. in Morrisania, N. Y.; d. in 
Tranquility, N. J. Graduating from 
Williams College in 1834, he practiced 
law and built an observatory in New 
York, completed in 1849. In 1858 he 
tried astronomical photography, and in 
1862 studied spectroscopy, constructing 
a large spectroscope in the following 
year, studying and improving Nobert’s 
gratings. In 1864 he completed a special 
telescope for photography, and a photo- 
graphic corrector in 1868. In 1876 he 
devised glass circles to remove angles. 
Retired in 1883. 


RUTHERFURD, SAMUEL (1600-61), 

Scot. Calvinist devine; prof. at Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen; wrote Free Dis- 
putation against Pretended Liberty of 
Conscience, defending persecution. 
- RUTHERGLEN (55° 50’ N., 4° 13’ 
W.), town, Lanarkshire, Scotland, near 
Clyde; collieries, chemical works. Pop. 
1921, 24,744. 


RUTILIUS CLAUDIUS NAMATIAN- | 
US, Rom. poet; native of Gaul; lived at 
the beginning of the V. cent. A.D.; 
praefectus urbis c. 414. By some authori- 
ties he is reputed to be the author of a 
poem on Mount Ætna. He is the author 
of an itinerary called De Reditu (descrip- 
tive of his return to Gaul), which was 
published by Burman in the Poetoe 
Latini minores. 

RUTLAND, (52° 40’ N., 0° 40’ W.), . 
smallest county of England: borders 
on Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, and 
Northamptonshire; area, 150 sq. miles; 
surface generally hilly; drained by 
Welland and its tributary, Wash; chief 
towns, Oakham (cap.) and Uppinham; 
livestock raised; wheat and other cro 
cultivated; cheese manufactured. With- 


RUTLAND 






unty W. as fought battle of Stamford 
a. v. 5), 1470. a 1921, 18,368. 


RUTLAND, city of Vermont, in 
Rutland co., (x which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Rutland, the Dela- 
ware and Hudson, the Central of Ver- 
mont, and other railroads, and on Otter 


furniture. 

State House of —— U.S. govern- 
ment building, and a court-house. From 
1784 to 1804 it was one of the State 
capitals. Pop. 1920, 14,954. 


eloped with Dorothy Vernon, thereby 
acquiring Haddon Hall, was grandfather 
oft Sth earl. 

RUTLAND, 1ST DUKE OF, John 
— (1848-1703), raised forces for 
Prince rango, 688; Princess Anne 
fled to gee astle; hence in 1703 cr. 
Marquess of Granby and Duke of 
Rutland. 


RUTLAND, 3RD DUKE OF, John 
Manners (1696-1779), one of lords jus- 

tices who governed realm, 1755; 
uess of Granby, f 


17 o commander-in- 
chief of | forces in Germany and 
mander-in-chief of land forces, 1766-70. 


RUTLAND, 7TH DUKE OF, Lord 
Jobn Manners CSIRO. leader of 
Tory ‘Yo party; chairman 
of eommntttes O — with seat in 


duchy of Lancaster, 1886-92; author of 
verses much mocked by political ad- 


RUTLEDGE, EDWARD (1749-1800), 
American ue b. in Charleston, 8.0. 
Member of Continental Congress, 1774- 

773; a aimee of the Declaration of 
EES coed member of the first War 
eg 6 1776, and of joint-committee with 
John and which treated 
with Lord H Howe for peace. In 1780 he 


was taken prisoner near Charleston and Ge 


was imprisoned for 11 months at St. 
Carolina, 


tine; governor of South 
1798-1800. 


RUTLEDGE, 3 JAN (1789-1800); {| Cau 
erican statesman; Charlesto 


sea in 
New York, 1765; 
gross. 1774, and same year a member of 
tinental Congress: chairman of com- 
new constitu 


tion for 





ment he found the. 
and resigned. 


and 1783; chancellor 


Con 
Sout. h © ates e — member of cone 


the appointment was not confirmed. 
RUVO (41° 6’ N.; 16° 28 E E) town; 
prov. Bast Italy; ancient & aa: 


RUWENZORI (0° 30’ Ne 30° 3’ D X 
range of mountats — — nal resin 
— Albert award 


vered 
after whom one of principal pea 
named; ts are covered with per- 
petual snow. | 
RUYSBRO JO 
broeck (1293-1381) 
‘Ecstatic Teacher’; 
Groot founded the order Srother 
Common e, which helped 
 RUYSDAEL, JAKOB VAN ae 
RUYSD R 
c. 1628-82), the most celebrated . 


andscape 
the almshouse of his native Haart 
RUYTER. See Da RUYTER. 
RUZSKY, NICOLAS V. fo) a 


soldier; chief of staff to 
in Russo-J 


and captor of 
at 3. 3, 1914. a 1915 was in 
of the N.W. — and on 
Oct. 21 won a victory at Novo Alexan- 
dra, and who had 


wiped out Germans 
crossed the Vishal. In Nov. 
closed up mouth of 
rmans were invol 


afterwards ordered an unsu l 

advance to S. of Lake Babtt. In March 
1917 was visited by the Ozar, whom he 
advised to abdicate. After trying to 
work with the revolutionary govern- 
conditions fmpossibie; 























1848), a bishop, ô. 


chief R. government, on 
in Thurles county, perary, Trasna: grube; abp.'s gees active trade. Pop. 


navigation on Volga; great agricultural 
trade: brewertes, distilleries, rope works, 
spinning mills, etc. Pop. 30,000. 


RYE (Secale cereale), a hardy grass, 


RYAN, MARA ELLIS (1866), an |sively cultivated for its grain, which is 
American author; b. in Butler county, | somewhat similar to that of wheat. 
Pennsylvania. Under her pen name of | Its flour makes a dark-colored bread. 
Ellis Martin’ she wrote some storiesand| RYE, a city of New York, in West- 

chester co. It is on the New York, 


poems, Author of In Love’s Domain, 
1899; Fold in the Hills, 1890; Pagan | New Haven and Hartford and other 
railroads, and on Long Island Sound. 


af the Alleghonics, 1901; Seug, Hise, 
; — iate ; Com- | Tt hasan excellent beach and is a favorjte 
rades, 1896; The Bondwoman, _1899;] summer resort. There are many fine 


906: private residences.and several private ede 
*! ucational institutions. Pop. 1920, 5,308. 


— GRASS (Lolium), a valuable 

rmanent an tem pase 
tures flourishing in rich, clay soils. {taltan 
RYAN, PATRICK JOHN (1831-1911), Bree cunt Ween — ee 


American Roman Catholic prelate; òb. 
i pastures, and on sewage farms it yields 
in Cloneyharp, Ireland, February 20, enormous crops of green food or hay. 


1831; d. în Philadelphia, February 11, 
hristian Bro RYE HOUSE PLOT, THE (1683), 


ae, eae ee et 
ool, uries, and pa ool, | the name given to a conspiracy to mure 
Rathmines, Ireland, Ordained priest! der Charles II. and the Duke of York; 
in the diocese of St. Louis, Mo., in 1853, | it was so named after the place in Herte 

fordshire where it was arranged to take 


and became rector of the cathedral in to 
1872; coadjutor bishop of St. Louis] place, by some of the most disaffected 
of the Whig party. 


RYMER, THOMAS (1641-1713), Eng. 
antiquary; s. of Yorkshire country 
gentleman; good classical scholar; wrote 
Edgar, ov the English Monarch: an 
Heroic Tragedy, 1677; a Classical drama 
of no merit; succ. Shadwell as Historioge 
rapher Royal, 1692; engaged in ime 
portant compilation of Faedera (pub. 
1704-13); these vol’s of treaties between 
England and foreign powers came down 
in to 1586 at R.’s death and were con- 
New York, Chicago, and other cities, | tinued from R.’s transcripts by Robert 
ane m Aro a Soal minig Lis — to 1625. 

o irginia. e m ijswijk), 
Chto. a eee E tie KACE (moden the beer oF Be 
Insurance Company and was director | Folland, 2m. 8.E. of the Hague. In the 
of over 30 corporations when he retired | castle the treaty between England, Hole 
in 1908. He was delegate to National }iang, Spain, France, and the German 
Conventions and gave largely fori Empire wassigned in 1697. Pop. 5,573. 


campaign purposes. 
i RYSWICK, TREATY OF, 1697, treaty 
RYAZAN, RIAZAN (54° 30’ N., í F , aban- 
— e 5* of al Duny: | oY which Louis XIV. of France, a 
generally level; fertile, traversed by 
the Oka: much covered with marshes 


RYAN, THOMAS FORTUNE (1851- 
1922), capitalist; b. in Nelson county, 
Virginia, October 17, 1851; 4. July 
7, 1922. Educated at public schools he 
was engaged in the dry-goods business 
fn Baltimore, and în 1870 went to New 
York. A member of the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange in 1874, he became interested 

railroads and municipal lighting in 


RZHEV (56° 30’ N., 34° 30’ £.), 
town, on Volga, Tver, Russia; hemp 
manufactures. Pop. 22,500. | 


. 2,500, 


 BYAZAN (64° 42’ N. 39° 50’ E.), 


). 
unknown in a wild state, and exten- . 





S, the 19th letter of the Eng. 


nama and 
and corresponding to — 
the Semitic shin. S. 


sibilant, produced by —— the binde 
ofthe tongue near tho front of the palate. 


SAADI. See Sa’pr. 
SAADAI. See BBADIABI 


SAALE (52° N., 11° 42’ E.); river 
Germany; joins E Elbe above Barb by. 


SAALFELD (50° 39’ ae 11° 21’ L.), 
town, on Saale, duchy Saxe-M 
ufactures machinery. op. 


; man 
14,000. 
trib. of Moselle (49° 42’ N., 


SAAR, 
o 34’ E.), ripa in Vosges, flows through 28 


Lorraine, Saar basin, and Rhineland, 
pining Moselle ahove Treves: connected 
Saar canal with Marne-Rhone canal. 
The valley is noted for its wines, has 
extensive coal and iron fields and many 
manufactures. y the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles France — the output of the 
coal mines of the Saar basin (area, c. 
220 sg. m.; pop. 641,000) as compensa- 
tion for the destruction of her N.E. 
coalfields. The basin is red by 
a commission of fve elected by tho 
League of Nations. A plebiscite will be 
taken after fifteen years to determine its 
political status. Coal output, 14,000,000 
tons. 


SAARBRUCKEN, town., Saar basin 
(occupied terr. since 1919) (49° 13’ N., 
6° 58’ E.), on 1. bk. of Saar; center of 
important coal-mining dist.; ironworks; 
manufactures include chemicals, to 
textiles, and leather. Pop. toe 000, 
including Sankt-Johann an Malstatt- 
Burbach, incorporated In 1909. 

SAARBURG.—(1) (48° 45’ N., 7° = 
¥.), town, on Baar rraine, German 
manufactures watchsprings. Pop. 15, 000. 
G ) (49° 30’ N., "oe 40° E. ), town, on Saar, 

eland, Prussia; ruined castle. 


i SAARDAM. See Saanvam. 


SAARGEMUND, SARREGUEMINES 

49° 8’ N., 7° 5’ E.), town, at junction of 

and 2 Lorraine, y; 
pottery. Pop. 15,000. 


SAARLOUIS (49° 17": TR £. de 
town (former — on — 
lan Cae ——— 


Pop. 1 5,000. 


SAAZ, Bohem. Zatec (50° 20’ N., 13° 
32’ E.), ‘town, on Eger, Bohemia; trade 
in hops. Pop. 17,000. 


SABA (17° 40’ N., 63° 20’ W.), 
* | Dutch W. Indian island; part of 
colony. 


SABA, ST. (430-531), monk: founder 
of monastery of Mar Sba, near Dead 


SABADELL (41° 32’ — 2° 3’ B.). 
tomni Barcelona, Spain; textiles. Pop. 


SABZANS, ancient inhabitants of 
S. Arabia; mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, Genesis 10, in the reference te the 

Sheba; 7 1 Kings 10, the visit 
of the Oun of Sheba. Passages in 
I — Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Job refer 
to the trading ca capacity of the S’s. 
Pliny and other classical writers extol 
the people of Yemen for their wealth 
and nobility and their great qualities as 
merchants. Dated inscriptions, coins, 
and cuneiform inscriptions afford the 
best information concerning the S's. 
Five cent’s B.C. they were a highly de- 
veloped race of traders—the route from 
Egypt to the Far — Pa eig through 
Yemen. The was eee 
akin to Aane A and Ethiop ic. t is 
held by some authorities that Rho E y 
cians learnt the use of the alphabet 
from the S’s, 


SABAH, district of Brit. Nortb 
Borneo. See BORNEO. 


SABAKI (3° 8S., 39° 47’ E.), river, 
Brit. E. Africa; enters Indian cean. 


SABATIER, PAUL (1858), Fr. Prot. 
theologian; vicar of Church of St. 
Nicholas, Strassbourg, 1885, but was 
expelled on political grounds by the 
Ger. Government, 1889; then beçame 
pastor at St. Cierge, but owing to ill- 
ealth retired from pastoral work; in 
London, in 1908, he delivered the J owett 
lectures on Modernism; appointed prof. 





of church history at — Univ. 
nae author of —— 


logi and historical wo —— 
Vie St. Francois, 1893, which frst 
established his fame, Disestabl ishment 


— France, 1907; France To-day: ts 


Orientation, 1913; A French- 


igious 
— 8 Thoughts on the War, 1915. 


A at Gee AETA lors ; 
— hal y 


Bardelys the M copiicon, 
, 1906; 


novels 


of the Du 
‘Strolliag Saint, 1913: The Gates of Doom, 
1914; The Sea Hawk, 1915; The Snare, 
‘4917: The Historical Ni ight's Entertain- 
‘ment: Scaramouche, 1921: 


Bardelys the Magnificent. 


' SABBATAI SEBI (1626-76), Jewish 
mystic and pseudo-messiah. His elo- 
quence and religious fervor attached to 
n. ee — of follower. i 
disquieting uence was apprehen 
by the Sultan, and Sabbatai was im- 
prisoned and put to death. 


SABBATH, 2 Hebrew word, meaning 
rather a day of cessation than of pleasure 
or repose. It has always been observed 
by Jews, aað at the time of Ohrist was 
hedged about with a large number of 
regulations. work was strictly 
forbidden, even the plucking of ears of 
corn; only the saving of life was allowed. 
Though its observation sometimes de- 
veloped tnto mere formalism it was 
dearly loved by many pious Jews. Still, 
Christ had to declare, 
for man, and not man he the 8S.’ In 
the Christian Church the idea of a sacred 
day was taken over from Judaism, but 
the day was not Saturday (the Jewish S.) 
but Sunday, when Christ rose from the 
dead. Hence the strict application of 
Jewish precedent about the S. to the 
Christian Sunday which some — 
have insisted on is based on a 
identity. The origin of the S. is lost. 
but as a stmilar observance of one day in 
seven is found elsewhere it is probably 
connected with the four quarters of the 
moon. 


SABELLARIA, a Bristle-Worm. 


SABELLIUS carly III. cent.), early 
Christian divine, and leader of ‘Modalis- 
tic’ party in Church, (¢.e.) those who held 
that the Son was a ‘manifestation of the 
Father. S. taught that the three persons 
of the Trinity were only different modes 
of apprehension of revelation of God. 


| SABIANS, Oriental sect with Chris- 


his plays] which the Romans 
include Fugitives and with H. Hamilton, | ing maid 








inherited Hellenic culture with 
elements. 


seeking wives for its citizens, invited his 
Sabine neighbors to ies, during 


the UnsUspeCt | 


marti 


ens. 


SABLE (47° 52° N 
town, Sarthe, France, ae Pitts 
quarries, Pop. (commune) 5,600. 


SABLE. See WmaseL FAMILY. 


SABLE ANTELOPE (Hippotragus 
niger), with = oe tufted tailh, 
and stout horns; S. and E. African. 


SABLE, CAPE (1) the southernmost: 
point of the peninsula oL Florida. (2)' 
me puthen extremity of Nova Scotia, 

n 


a dang, A a 
san and, 
Scotia, Canada. tie. of 


shoe, which was presumably used in: 
causing destruction to machinery. Sabot- 
age literally means that the workers shal]: 
aid their cause, or help — the 
destruction of the capitalist system, by 
secretly destroying the machinery of. 
the plants in which they are at work, 
thereby making production so expensive 

as to contribute towards its own de-' 
struction. These tactics are usually, 
employed by the Syndicalists, rep 

ed in this country by the —— 
Workers of the World (q.».). 
crudest form sabotage is usually ac-. 


obeying 
a as an illustration, as in the case 


of taking needl es precautions agains, 


hj babi 


4 
FÆ. 


z wt ef ae 


ne 
a’ hog 





ing g being 

wdy employed in the Continental 
European countries than in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, where the labor leaders 
prefer the open tactics of the strike. 


SABOTS. 
SABRE. See Sworn. 


SABRE-TOOTHED TIGER. SGSeoo bo 


under Cat FAMILY. 


SACCHARIMETER fs 
or polarimeter, and is tai fo determin- 
ing the strength of sugar solutions. It 


produce the same degree of extinction 
of the light as obtained before the sugar 
was introduced. 
modifications of the instrument. 


ee CHARIN, O-sulphobenzoic imide. 
Whi crystalline powder, soluble in 

weak —E 500 times as sweet as sugar, 
' for which it ‘tsa substitute. 


SACCHAROSE, otherwise known as 
'gucrose or Cane Sugar. The most 
tmportant of the di-saccharides, having | becam 


the chemical formula C::H::0::. It 


obtained are the sugar cane, which yields 
from 15 to 20 per cent, and the sugar 
beet, which yields about 16 percent. It 
is found in small percen rcentages in many 
sweet fruits, and is the chief cousins 
,of maple sugar. Pure saccharose occu 
_as colorless crystals, melting at 160° 60° O. 
and dissolving, at ordinary temperatures, 
‘fn one-third its weight of water. When 
merod ei eT A z soudit, it 
orms ey-sugar, a pale yellow glassy 
mass. When heated to 200° O. it is 
converted into caramel. 


1724), En an and a: 
, ng an 

in 1709 dencunesd Revolution Settle- 
ment and Act of Toleration; impeached 
by Whigs, he was found guilty, but 
populi opinion in his favor forced Whigs 


» SACHEVERELE, WILLIAM (1638- 
91), Eng. politician and anti-Catholic 
agitator; originator of Exclusion Bill, 
etc. ; famous orator; prominent at revolu- 
tion, 1688. 


SACHS, HANS (1494-1676), Ger. 


bo 
See Boots asp SuHOSss. | part 









bbl dramatist, 

— or POR timbers: wrote innumerable 
Meisterlieder, Spruchgedichte, and 

200 plays. 


SACHS, JULIUS YOR | (1832.87), 


and wrote 

tany. 
SACHS, MICHAEL (1806-64), Gor 

Rabbi; wrote Religiose Poesie dey 

in Spanien, 1845, Stimmen von jo 

und Euphrat, 1853, and Mahzor, trans. 

of Hebrew songs and prayers, 1855. 


SACKING, heavy fabric voran aon from 
hemp or jute; ‘hemp better quality ; three- 


or four-leaf 

SACKVILLE, GEORGE, 1ST VIS- 
COUNT (1716-85), commander-in-chief 
of Brit. forces in Germany under Prince 
of Brunswick, 1758-59; dismissed for 
disobedience at Minden; pres. of Board 


of Trade, 1775-79; Colonial Sec., 1779- 


There are various |82. 


SACKVILLE-WEST, SIR LIONEL 
(1827-1908), an English diplomat. He 
served as British Minister to the United 
States from 1881 to 1888. In the latter 
year he wrote a letter to an American 
friend in which he advised a vote on the 
Democratic ticket as being to the ad- 
— of British interests. The letter 


© pu ublic, and following a protest 
by — a States government, he 
received his passports from President 


Cleveland. 


SACO, a river in the — States 
rising H the White 
Atlantic Ocean, below Saco, Maine. It 
has a total length of 160 miles. 


SACO, a city of Maine, in York co. 
It is on the Maine Central Railroad and 
on the Saco river. It is an important 
manufacturing city and its industries 
include harness factories, boot and shoe 
factories, lumber mills, cotton factories, 
etc. Itis the seat of Thornton Academy, 
York Institute, and other several philan- 
thropic institutions. Pop. 1920, 6,817. 


SACRAMENT, the Latin word oren 


Church. The R.O. Church and tho 

Eastern Churches have seven s’s— 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, 

Penance, Holy Orders, Matrimony, and 

Extreme perea The — on 
erally — an 

o Suppor of the rd as g's of the 


SACRAMENTARIANS 


gospel’ and as ‘generally necessary to 
salvation,’ although the Church of 
England recognizes in addition the five 
‘minor s’s.’ In the R.C. Church s’s are 
defined by the Council of Trent as ‘out- 
ward signs of inward grace instituted by 
Christ for our santification.’ 


SACRAMENTARIANS, _ reformers, 
who separated from Luther on question 
of Eucharist; leaders (e.g.) Carlstadt— 
held with Zwingli that the bread and 
wine were symbols only. 


SACRAMENTO, a city of California, 
the capital of the State and the county 
seat of Sacramento co. It is on the 
Southern Pacific and other important 
railroads and at the junction of the 
Sacramento and American rivers. The 
city is built on a low plain and has strong 
levees for protection against flood. The 
climate is semitropical and the vegeta- 
tion is luxuriant. It is an important 
manufacturing city and has over 200 
industrial establishments which include 
plants for the making of agricultural 
implements, auto bodies and wagons, 
pottery, canned fruits and vegetables, 
machinery, furniture, etc. Here also 
are the shops of the Southern Pacific, 
and Western Pacific Railroads. Sacra- 
mento has a large trade with the sur- 
rounding region. The city is well laid out. 
The State Capitol and two large State 
office buildings stand on a beautiful 
plaza covering 36 acres. The State Fair 
Grounds and buildings occupy a 100 
acre park. There are many handsome 
parks and nearly 40 school buildings with 
an enrollment of over 17,000 pupils. 
Among the public buildings are the U.S. 
government building, city hall, Crocker 
Art Gallery, County Court-House, Chris- 
tian Brothers College, etc. The first 
settlement made here was by Captain 
John A. Sutter, in 1839, but the first 
permanent settlement was in 1848 after 
the discovery of gold. Sutter’s Fort is 
preserved as a landmark. Sacramento 
was made the State Capital in 1854 and 
received a city charter in 1863. Pop. 
1920, 65,908; 1923, 69,950. 


SACRAMENTO RIVER, a stream 
which rises in the northeastern part of 
California, in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, turns almost due south into the 
great Sacramento Valley, receiving many 
tributaries from the Sierras on the 
east and from the Coast Range on the 
west, until it unites with the San 
Joaquin River coming from the south, 
the two emptying togther into Suisuin 
Bay, an arm of San Francisco Bay. It 
is about 400 miles in length, of which 270 
is navigable. It waters one of the most 
fertile valleys in the United States, 
its waters being used for irrigation. 


SACRILEGE 


SACRED HEART.—R.C. cult of 
Sacred Heart of Jesus existed centuries 
before formal authorization; fixed as 
feast by Pius IX. in 1856. 


SACRED HEART, LEAGUE OF 
THE, an organization of the Catholic 
faith founded at Vals, France, in 1844, 
for the purpose of promoting the apos- 
tolic spirit among the Jesuit priests and 
students located there. The organiza- 
tion spread rapidly through the Catho- 
lic world. Its total now numbers: over 
25 million, of which over 5 million are 
in the United States. 


SACRIFICE, ‘the offering or destruc- 
tion of anything as a religious rite’ is a 
possible definition, but the idea, though 
in a measure familiar to every one, is 
a difficult one to focus, for the term is 
used ethically besides. Ritual s. is very 
important in nearly all religions,— 
Buddhism is an important exception 
but its original significance is disputed. 
It may have started in more than one 
way, and a given act of ritual s. may have 
different aspects. Thus (1) a s. is a 
gift to the deity; (2) Totemism, a feature 
of early religion and society, the impor- 
tance of which was first brought out b 
Robertson Smith, explains s. A s. 
was a sacred meal shared by a god and 
his worshippers, or a rite in which the 
worshippers fed on their god himself, 
or of an expiatory s. of the totem 
animal. Human s., however, does not 
seem so ancient, though it has been 
practiced at various times all over the 
world. Many religions have developed 
elaborate sacrificial rituals, (e.g.) the 
Jewish, in which various forms, sin- 
offering, peace-offering, etc., were dis- 
tinguished. Hindu s. has likewise a 
complicated ritual. Christianity has 
no place for animal s., though it has still 
lingered in the Armenian Church. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews represented Christ 
as culminating Jewish s., which typified 
Him. In Catholic theology the Mass is 
a 8s. in which Christ participates as 
priest and victim. That the Eucharist 
is a s. is denied by extreme Protestants, 
but is admitted by Anglo-Catholics and 
the Eastern Churches. 


SACRILEGE, the crime of injuring 
sacred things has been accounted serious 
in most religions. In primitive religion 
it is connected with the idea.of taboo. 
It was accounted very serious among the 
Jews. In Catholicism all things connect- 
ed with the Church were sacred, and the 
severest ecclesiastical penalties pro- 
nounced against those who robbed or 
injured them. The worst s. of all was 
the defiling of the Sacred Host. In 
various civil codes it was severely 
punished. 


SACRISTAN  §AFETY LAMP 
SACRISTAN, a title given in the| vice-chancellor, Leeds Untv. 1911; presi- 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churches | dent of the Calcutta Univ. Commission, 
to that officer who has charge of the] 1917-19; editor of the Special Reports 
vestry and the sacred ornaments. on Educational Subjects issued by Board 
SACRUM. See SKELETON of Education, from the beginning of the 


series till 1903; author of Continuation 

SADDLERY. AND HARNESS, an| Schools in England and Elsewhere, Moral 
tmportant branch of the leather trade, | Instruction and Training, Reports on 
established as separate craft in XIII. 


Secondary and Higher Education, etc. 
cent.; main parts—bridle, martingale, : 2 
bit, reins, and saddle proper. The bit SADLER, SIR RALPH, Sadlier (1507 


87), Eng. statesman; agent of Thomas 
— nalle or curb, or both com- | Cromwell and Henry VIII.; P.O. 1547, 
skeleton nmel — and cio bana, 1558; frequent envoy to Scotland under 
usually of beechwood, canvas, and steel; Bia keeper of Queen of Scots, 


á A 1584-85 
stirrup-bars; leather covering of seat, j 
skirt, and hanging flaps. Continental SADO (38° N., 138° 30’ E.), island, 
and American saddles have high pom- Japan; area, 335 sq. miles. Pop. 122,000. 
mels; Eastern saddles, concave seats;} SADOLIN, JORGEN (14997-1559), 
ladies’ side-saddles have two pommels| Dan. bp.; promulgated Dan. version of 
or one pommel and a leaping-head. Luther’s catechism, 1532, and trans. of 

SADDLEWORTH 53° 35’ N., 1° 59’ Confession of A burg, 1533; became 
W.), town, Yorkshire, Mtapiand: woolens. | reforming bp. of Fyen, 1537. 
Pop. 12,000. „SADOWA {50° 20’ N., 15° 40’ E.), 

SADDUCEES, Jewish party, frequent- | Village, Bo a; scene of Prussian 
ty mentioned in New Testament. They | Victory over Austrians, 1866. | 
were aristocratic and had considerable 
political power; disbelieved in a future 
life and in the existence of spirits and 
angels, etc.; rationalists, tainted by 
materialism and continually opposing 
Christ, (e.g.) trying to entangle Him 
about giving tribute to Cesar and 
about marriage after resurrection. 


SADE, MARQUIS DE, Donatien 
Alphonse Francois (1740-1814), Fr. 
writer of prurient romances, (e.g.) 
Justine, Juliette, Les Crimes de l’ Amour. 


A DE MIRANDA, FRANCISCO DE 
(1495-1558), Portug. t. After spend- 
ing four years in Italy, 1521-25, he 
brought back Ital. modes—Petrarch’s 
sonnets, Dante’s tercets, etc——and in 
1527 produced the first Portug. prose 
play, the Estrangeiros, thus replacing 
the popular autos; this was followed by 
several books of poems and his second 
comedy, the Vilhalpandos, 1538. Other 
poems include Fabula de Mondego (in 
Spanish), Alexio, The Cartas, and Basto. 


SA'DI, SHEIKH MUSLIH ADDIN 
(e. 1184-1292), most famous of Persian 
poets; b. Shiraz. His most famous book 
is the Gulistan, a medley in prose and 
verse. His ‘Bostan’ or Tree Garden 
ranks next—a poem religious in senti- 
ment. The Pend-Nameh is a didactic 
work. ©: 9? 

SADIYA (27° 50’ N., 95° 41’-E.), 
frontier outpost, on Brahmaputra, Lak- 
himpur district, Assam, India. Pop. 


4,500. 
SADLER, SIR MICHAEL ERNEST 
(i861), Eng. educationist; appointed 





















— SÆPINUM (41° 25’ N., 14° 35’ E.), 
modern Altilia, ancient city, Etruria; 
taken by Romans, 293 B.C. 


SAETERSDAL (59° N., 7° 30’ E.), 
valley, S.W. of Norway. 


SAFED KOH (34° 40’ N., 64° E.), 
range of mt’s, Eastern Afghanistan; 
highest peak, Sikaram, 15,600 ft. 


SAFES.—To be of real service s. must 
be both burglar- and fire-proof. The 
door and body of modern s. are made of 
such thickness that it is impossible to 
cut a hole large enough to give access 
to the contents, and of such strength 
that the locks and attachments of the 
door cannot be destroyed by drilling. 
Safety from fire is attained by the 
constructional strength of the safe and 
by placing between the outer and inner 
shells a steam-generating mixture which 
will keep the interior in a moist condition 
even during the prolonged heat of a 
serious fire. Strong Rooms are similar 
to s., except that they are larger and 
built into position instead of being 
portable. They are built on various 
plans, specially prepared steel plates 
and reinforced concrete being largely 
employed. Safe Deposit Vaults are 
like strong rooms, but are fitted with 
other smaller s. which are rented by 
different people. The locks of these s. 
are so arranged that each hirer requires 
the assistance of the vault attendant 
in order to open his safe. 


SAFETY LAMP, or Davy Lam 
(from its inventor, Sir Humphry Davy), 
is used in coal mines as illuminant and 


r 


SAFETY MATCH 





indicator of — gases. It consists 
of an ofl lamp, the flame being completely 
enveloped with wire gauze, which so 
rapidly conducts the heat away on the 
large surface exposed that the flame 
cannot pass through at a sufficiently 
high temperature to ignite explosive 

. These it can be made to detect 


ts to draughts. 
A largely-used variety is the Marsaut 
double-gauze safety lamp. The modern 
electric hand lamp is more luminous, 
but does not serve as an indicator of 
explosive gases. 


SAFETY MATCH. See Marca. 
SAFETY RAZOR. See Razor. 


SAFETY VALVE, an appliance fitted 
to steam boilers in order to permit the 
steam to escape when the internal pres- 
sure has reached a certain amount. It 
consists of one or more valves held in 


or a stron 
last-named, 


commenced to blow off, and many valves 
have been designed so that they will 
not close until the pressure is below the 
blowing-off point. See ENGINES. 


SAFFI, ASFI (32° 18’ N., 9° W.), 


seaport, Morocco, on Atlantic. Pop.|H 


1920, 26,396. 
SAFFLOWER (Carthamus tinctorius), 


composite plant, native to India; its large. 
red flowers yield the dye carthamine, | g 


used in preparation of rouge. 


SAFFRON, an orange-yellow dye 
extracted from the dried stigmas of 
Crocus sativus; formerly used commer- 
cially, but now only employed as a 
coloring and flavoring ingredient in 
cookery. 


SAFFRON WALDEN (52° 2’ N., 0° 
15’ E.), market town, Essex, England: 
ruined castle; agricultural center. Pop. 
1921, 5,876. 


SAGA, prose epic of Iceland; originally 
an oral account of heroic deeds of hist. 
ns recited by onal minstrel 

cf. the Teutonic Beowulf). The first 


men in the country. 





SAGAING (21° 54’ N., 96° 2’ B.); 
i Irra 


district and division, on wadi, 
Upper Burma. Pop. (dist.) 288,000: 
(div.) 1,000,000. Capital, Sagaing. 
Pop. 10,500. 


SAGALLO (11° 40’ N., 43° E.), small 
— on Gulf of Tajura, Fr. Somali- 
and. 


SAGAN (51° 37’ N., 15° 19’ E., 
town, on Bober, Silesia, Prussia; cottons, 
woolens. Pop. 15,000. 


SAGAR, SAUGOR (21° 40’ N., 88° 
20’ E.), island, at mouth of Hugli, 
Bengal, India; place of pilgrimage. 


SAGASTA, PRAXEDES MATEO 
(1827-1903), Span. Liberal statesman; 
revolution, 1868; led opposition 

to restored Bourbons, 1875-81; premier, 
1881, and again, 1885; introduced trial 
by jury and male suffrage; later adminis- 
trations marked by excessive caution 
at home and disastrous foreign policy. 


SAGE (Salvia), genus of plants, order 
Labiates; Common S. (S. officinalis) is 
used as tonic and gargle; Meadow 8. 
(S. pratensis) nas blue flowers. 


SAGE FOUNDATION. See RUSSELL 


Sace FOUNDATION. 


SAGE, HENRY WILLIAMS 


(1814- 
97), an American philanthropist, 


He gave Cornell University a new 
library and to Sage College, a women’s 
department main building and a Chapel. 


SAGE, RUSSELL (1816-1906), an 
erican financier, b. in Verona, Oneida 
County, N.Y. He began his career as a 
clerk in a grocery store, in 1837, learned 
the business thoroughly and three years 
later established himself in Troy, N.Y. 
as @ wholesale grocer. In 1841-7 he 
Was ‘ait ad¢rman in Troy and during 
1853-7 he served in Congress as a . 
In 1863 he removed to New York, where 
he began engaging in large-scale financial 
operations, especially in railway securi- 
es, thus becoming one of the wealthiest 

o sums were 


SAGE 


— 





even to charity, but the bulk of his 
onations was to the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, an institution founded for socio- 
logical and economic investigation. 


SAGE, MRS. RUSSELL (Ma 
Olivia Slocum) (1828-1918), an American 
philanthropist; b. in Syracuse, N.Y. She 

uated from the Emma Willard 
minary in Troy, N.Y., and for some 
years taught school in Philadelphia, 
Syracuse and Troy. In 1869 she married 
Russell Sage, who was then a prospering 
wholesale grocer in Troy. uring his 
later years, after they had removed to 
New York, Mrs. Sage 
deal of experience in ‘financial opera- 
tions, and during the five years before 
the death of herh husband had full charge 
of the management of his large estate. 
The $70,000,000 which was left by his 
will was under her personal administra- 
tion, and of this she gave $30,000,000 to 
charitable and public causes. During all 
her life she was keenly in sympathy with 
the movement for women’s suffrage. 


SAGHALIEN. See SAKHALIN. 


steamboat connection with 
New York. The. village has fiour 
tool factories, cigar factories, tanneries, 
etc. Sag Harbor was originally the 
site of an Indian settlement and many 
interesting relics have been found there. 
The population is large during the sum- 
mer but small in the winter. 


SAGINAW, a city of Michigan, 
Saginaw cCoO., of which it is the — 
seat. It is on the Grand and 
Michigan Central, and the Pere Mar- 
quette railroads and on the Saginaw 
which is here spanned by 11 
bridges. The industries include the 
manufacture of glass, automobile parts 
and trucks, furniture and phonographs, 
lumber and salt. In the neighborhood 
are beds of bituminous coal and the 
beet sugar industry is also important. 
The city has an excellent park system, 
two public libraries, 3 Masonic Temples, 
a court-house, city hall, Elks Temple, 
Board of Commerce Building. op. 
1920, 61,903; 1923, 65,648. 

SAGINAW BAY, the largest inlet in 
the shores of Lake Huron, on the United 
States coast. It indents the east coast 
of the lower Peninsula of Michigan. 
The Bay runs inland in a southwesterly 
direction for about 60 miles and is from 
20 to sy miles wide. The bay is named 
from the Saginaw River, which empties 
into it. At the head of the bay is Bay 
City, with a population of over 47,000. 


SAGITTA (the Arrow), a smali ancient 





acquired a great] La 


constellation north of Aquila. 
in it exceeds in brightness — monk 
magnitude. 


SAGITTARIUS (the Archer), an 
ancient zodiacal constellation (the nnth 
in order), representing a centaur drawing 
a bow. In 1911 two novae (or new stars) 
this constellation, 
which has been rich in such novelties. 


SAGO, edible substance obtained from 
pith of certain palms. See PALM. 


SAGUENAY (49° 25’ N., 74° W. AY 
river, Quebec, Canada; enters 
wrence at Tadousac. . 


SAGUNTUM (39° 45’ N., 0° 15’ W.), 
ancient city, eastern Spain; taken by 
Hannibal, 219 B.C.; modern Murviedro. 


SAHARA, the great belt of desert 
stretching eastward from Atlantic to 
Nile and southwards toward the Ni er 
and ae Chad (c. 15°-33° N., 10° 
Practically the whole on 

. m.) is in the Fr. sphere 
ts N. edge is the hinter- 
land of Morocco, Algeria, » and 
Tripoli, 8. of Algeria and Morocco 
and in the center are important moun- 
tain ranges, seamed with valleys in 
which water is found below the surface; 
mountains of the central plateaus—. 
Ahaggar, Tibesti, Tummo, and Air 
(Asben)—are covered with snow three 
months of the year, and reach a height 
of 6,500-8,000 ft. The Sahara is crossed 
by many caravan routes, which follow 
the oases; routes from Murzuk in Tripoli 

to Lake Chad and from Morocco to 
Cairo via Tafilet are of particular 
importance. — 

Vegetation is scarce except in the 
oases, in some of which it attains 
great luxuriance, fig trees and date 
palms being the —— trees. The 
camel is the chief animal used by the 
nomads of the desert; horses, cattle, and 
sheep are raised in many of the valleys. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Berbers, 
Arabs, and Tibbus; all profess Moham- 

medanism. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the Sahara as a whole lies below 
sea-level, although shotts, or salt de- 
pressions, exist in S. Algeria. The idea 
of flooding these has been proved im- 
practicable. A process of desiccation or 
drying is in progress over whole area; 
extreme heat by day and excessive cold 
by night (daily range of temp. sometimes 
70° F.), combined with the great evap- 
oration that takes place, tend to break 
up the rock and thus to produce frag- 
ments which the wind reduces to sand. 
Trans-Saharan railways have been pro- 

posed. Trade in gold dust, dates, salt, 
soda, saltpetre, and ostri —— is 
carried on. Pop. (est.) 800, 


SAHARANPUR SAILS AND RIGGING 


SAHARANPUR (29° 58’ N., 77° 35’| the higher divisions, a topsail, topgallant 

E.), district, Meerut division, United | sail, or royal. The royals are the highest 

Provinces, India. Pop. 1,050,000. Capi-}| that are commonly set, but in light 

tal, Saharanpur. Pop. 1921, 62,850. | winds a vessel may carry sky-scrapers, 

SAHIB. title m ‘Sir or ‘Mr. |E skysails, above and besides them. In - 
Ín LJ 


used by ind. natives addressing Euro- | 24dition to the above there are studding 
peans 


— — in a light yna by i meane or 
; sm. extra e 
SAHYADRI (15° N.; 74° 20’ E.), yards and spars beyon 
mountain range, Bombay, India (West- 


edges of the principal sails. All of them 
are four-sided. Of the same nature is a 
bonnet, which is added below the foot 
of one of the principal sails, to which 
it is laced; and a ringtail, which is spread 
at the lee leech of the spanker or after- 
most fore-and-aft sail. 

The styles of rig are as follows: (1) A 
lugger, a vessel equipped mainly with 
lugsails, one, two, or three masted, 
often with a running bowsprit. (2) A 
lateener, œ vessel equipped with lateen 
sails on One, two, or three masts. (3) 
A cutter, a vessel equip with one — 
mast, a gaff-mainsail, and a jib, usually 
with a gaff-topsail and an extra jib. 
(4) A yawl, a vessel with a mainmast 
and running bowsprit, with sails like 
those of a cutter, and a small mizzenmast 
rigged with a gaffsail or lugsail in addi- 
tion. (5) A schooner, a two-masted 
fore-and-aft rigged vessel, or with square 
sails on the foremast, with gaffsails 
like those of a cutter, the aftermost one 
of which is extended by a boom. (6) A 
brig, a two-masted square-rigged vessel, 
each mast having all the square sails 
above specified, and a gaff-mainsail— 
(i. e.) a fore-and-aft sail which is some- 
times calied a driver or spanker. (7) 
A hermaphrodite brig or brigantine has the 
bowsprit and foremast of a brig and the 
mainmast of a schooner, each with its 
proper station, proportions, rig, and 
sails. The advantages of square rig and 
fore-and-aft rig are thus combined. (8) 
A ship is a full-rigged vessel with three 
square-rigged masts, each with the 
full series of sails, a bowsprit and jib- 
boom, with jibs and staysails, and a 
gaffsail on the mizzen called the driver 
or spanker. (9) A barque has no square 
sails on the mizzenmast. 

Masts and Yards.—The three masts of 
a ship are known as the fore, main, and 
mizzen. There is a yard for each square 
sail. The other spars in a full-rigged 
ship are (1) the gaff for the main trysail, 
a fore and aft sail on the main, known 
as the main trysail gaff; (2) the spanker 
gaff, and the gaff for the fore-and-aft 
sail on the mizzen; (3) ths spanker boom, 
and the boom for the same. 

The rigging of a ship is either standing 
rigging or running rigging—the former 
for the support and maintenance of the 
masts in their position, the latter for the 
adjustment of the yards and sails. The 
standin consists of stays, which 
are © fast in a fore-and-aft vertical 
















ern Ghats). 


SAIDAPET (13° 1’ N., 80° 15’ E.), 
town, Chingleput district, Madras, 
India. Pop. 15,000. 


-SAIGA (Saiga tartarica), an antelope 

found on the steppes of Europe and Asia, 
with large inflated nose, and yellow, lyre- 
shaped horns; a prehistoric inhabitant of 
Britain. 

SAIGON (10° 50’ N., 106° 48’ E.), 
capital, French Indo-China, on n; 
commercial center; exports rice. op. 
1921, 72,372. 

SAILCLOTH is made from flax, 
cotton, or hemp; yarn is washed and 
boiled to purity, 10% weight lost in 
process, then spun, generally with 
double warp; pieces are usually 24 in. 
wide by 40 yds. in length; sixteen 
qualities made; more popularly known 
as ‘canvas.’ 


SAILOR'S SNUG HARBOR, a home 
for aged and infirm seamen, at New 
Brighton, on the N. shore of Staten 
Island, in New York harbor. The prop- 
erty in the heart of New York was left 
by Captain Richard Randall for the 
support of this institution. It has 
increased in value from $40,000 to over 


SAILS AND RIGGING. The sails 
of ships are divided into two classes— 
fore-and-aft sails, and square sails. The 
varieties are as follows: (1) A lugsail 
hanging from a yard slung at about 
two-thirds of its length from the peak. 
A gaff-topsail may be regarded as a 
lugsail with a narrow head. (2). A 
lateen sail, bent to a lateen yard. (3) 
A spritsatl, bent to the mast at the 
weather leech, and having the peak 
extended by a span called a sprit. (4) A 
shoulder-of-mution sau, @ triangular sail 
with a weather leech bent to the mast. 
(5) The most useful and ordinary fore- 
and-aft sail is four-cornered, and ex- 
tended sometimes with a boom. It is 
gaff-mainsail, gaff-foresatl, spanker, or 
trysail according to its place. (6) A 
jib or staysail acco to its position. 
t is three-cornered and bent to a stay- 
rope. (7) A fourcornered staysatl. 


SAINFOIN 


plane; and shrouds and backstays, which 
are made fast in an oblique position in 
pairs, extending downwards to the sides 








of a vessel. 

SAINFOIN, SAINTFOIN (Onobry- 
chis sativa), plant, order Leguminose; 
pink flowers; One-seeded pods; excellent 
fodder. 

SAINT (Latin 


sanctus, ‘holy’), title 
Christians ally 


———— piety, but is 
as superstitious by ; 
R.C. Church the dead are canonized 
(i.e.) Officially entitled saints. 


ST. AFFRIQUE (43° 57’ N., 2°53’E.), 
town, on Sorgues, Aveyron, France; 
woolen cloths. Pop. 6,500. 


ST. ALBANS, a city of Vermont, in 
co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Central of Vermont 
Railroad and is 3 miles east of Lake 
Champlain. The city is .a favorite 
— resort ane a a ei e 
sulphur springs. as large locomotive 
and railroad car works, cotton mills, 
brick works, steel works, and a large 
creamery. It has several private educa- 
tional institutions and a hospital and 
public library. In 1864 the city was 
raided by Confederates from Canada. 
Pop. 1920, 7,582. 


England; seat of a bp. 
cathedral, formerly abbey church, is a 
famous specimen of Norman architecture 
and contains some notable monuments 
and brasses;in St. Michael’s church is 
the tomb of Lord Chancellor Bacon; 
silk and straw-plait manufactures; scene 
of two battles in the Wars of the Roses 
(1455 and 1461). Pop. 1921, 25,588. 


ST. ALDEGONDE, PHILIPS VAN 
MARNIX VAN Dutch 


(theology and verse) important 
in vernacular lit. 


ST. ALDWYN, 1ST VISCOUNT 
MICHAEL EDWARD HICKS BEACH 
(1837-1916), Brit. statesman_(Conserva- 
tive Trader); pres. of Board of 
1888-92; ecellor of Ex- 
———— 1895-1902; reduced charge 
for National Debt and increased taxa- 
tion for war; raised to peerage, 1905. 


ST. AMAND - LES - EAUX (50° 27’ 


Testament means | t 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW 


24’ E.), town, at junction of 
and Elnou, N eat France; 
Pop. (commune) 


ST. ANDREWS (56° 20’ N., 2° 48” 
W.), royal burgh, E. coast of Fife, 
Scotland; the ‘Mecca’ of golfers. Univ. 
is oldest in Scotland 








N., 3° 
Scarpe 


metropolis. Pop. 1031, 9,336. 


SAINT ARNAULD, JACQUES LE- 
ROY DE (1801-54), a French marshal; 
obliterated the memory of his early 
debaucheries and debts by his valor 
as captain in Algeria. From 1851 till 
his death he was war minister. He 
was commander-in-chief of the French 
forces in the Crimea, 1854, and was 
present at the battle of the Alma. 


ST. ASAPH (53° 16’ N.73° 26’ W.) 
cathedral city, Flintshire, Wales; bp.’s 
see 


ST. AUGUSTINE, a city of Florida, 


in St. John co., of which it is the county 


seat. It is on the Florida East Coast 
canal and the Florida East Coast 
railroad, and on the Matansas river. 
It occupied a peninsula formed by the 
Matansas river on the east and by the 
St. Sebastian river on the south and 


‘west. St. Augustine is one of the most 


important cities in the country from a 
historical standpoint. It is the oldest 
town in the United States, a fort having 
been built here by the Spaniards in 
1565. As early as 1512 Ponce de Leon 
landed here. The place came into the 
possession of the British in 1753 and 
during the Revolutionary War was an 
important military depot. It later 
passed into the hands of Spain 
and in 1821 was ceded to the United 
States. It has important industries 


‚| but it Is widely known as a summer 


resort and it has immense hotels, a 
U.S. government building, public U- 
oray and other public buildings. Its 
chief industries are the manufacture 
of cigars, and straw hats, and the 
growing of agricultural and horticul- 
tural products. Pop. 1920, 6,192. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, ST. BARTH- 
LEMY (17° 50’ N., 62° 45’ W.), small 
Antilles, Fr. W. Indies. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, MASSACRE 
F. See BARTHOLOMEW, ST., Massa- 
CRE OF. 


ST. BERNARD 


ST. BERNARD, a city of Ohio, in 
Hamilton co. It "is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern, and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
and other railroads, and on the Miami 
and Erie canals. It ‘constitutes a suburb 
of Cincinnati. There are soap factories 
and fertilizer plants. Pop. 1920, 6,312. 


ST. BERNARD, LITTLE (45° 40’ N., 
6° 51’ E.), Alpine pass (7178 ft.), lead- 
ing from Bourg St. Maurice, in Isèro 
‚valley, France, to Aosta, Italy. 


ST. BERNARD OF MENTHON. See 


Brrnarp, St. oF MENTHON. 


ST. BRICE’S DAY, MASSACRE OF, 
Noy. 13, 1002; device of Ethelred the 
Unready to get rid of Danes, whom it 
merely rendered ferocious; the massacre 
fell on * of St. Brice (fl. V. cent.), 
bp. of Tours. 

ST. BRIEUC (48° 33’ N., 2° 45’ W.), 
ows, on Eng. C Cdtes-du- Nord, 

; bp.’s see; iron and steel works. 
Pop. ‘3. 500. 


ST. CATHARINES (43° 11° N.; 79° 
ntarfo, Canada; iron 


17’ W.), city, O 
manufacturers; springs. Pop. 
13,000. 
ST. CHAMOND (45° 30’ N.; a° 33’ 
E.), town, on Gier, France: coal 


— 
mines; silk manufactures. Pop. 14,600. 


ST. CHARLES, a city of Missourt, 
fn St. Charles Co. of which it is the 
county seat. It is on the Wabash, the 
Missouri, and Texas railroads, 
— on the Missouri river, which is 


ST. CHRISTOPHER. See Sr. Krrrs. 


ST. CLAIR.—1. A river dtviding On- 
tario prov. from St. Clair co., Michigan, 


on its course the surplus waters of lakes | 3 
Superfor, Michigan, and Huron, which it 
discharges into Lake St. Clair. This 
lake, situated in Michigan and the prov. 
of Ontario, discharges them into the 
Detroit, and thence into Lake 
Length 30 m., breadth 25 m. 


R. | town, 


ST. DAVIDS 


ST. CLAIR (42° 28’ N., 82° 50’ W.), 
lake between Michizan, “and Ontario, 
Canada; by Detroit into 
Lake Erie. 


ST. CLAIR, orough of Pennsyl- 
vania, in —— co. It fs on the 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia and 
Reading railroads, and is he. center of 
an extensive anthracite coal mining 
’ | region. Pop. 1920, 6,585. 


ST. CLAIR, ARTHUR (1734-1818), 
an American soldier, ð in T 
Scotland. He took part in campaigns 
against the French in Canada and settled 
in Pennsylvania. In the Revolutionary 
army he served as brigadier-general and 
major-general. After the Revolution he 
was elected to Congress of which he was 
president in 1787. From 1789 to 1802 
he was governor of the Northwest 
Territory. He was defeated in an 
expedition against the Miami Indians, in 
1791, and resigned his command in the 
army. 

ST. CLAUDE (46° 25’ N., 5° 52’ E. als 
town, on Bienne, Jura, France: 
thedral; manufactures toys. Pop. 1i, 100. 


ST. CLOUD (48° 50’ N., 2° 18’ E.), 
town, Seine-et-Oise, France, 1 mile W. 
of Paris; favorite residence of kings of 
France; Sévres porcelain. Pop. 8,600. 


ST. CLOUD, a city of Minnesota, in 
Stearns CO., of which it fis the county 
seat. It is on the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern and on 
the Mississippi river. Its industries 
include novelty works, lumber mills, 
fiour mills, granite quarries and the 
railroad car shops of the Great Northern 
railroad. It has also large grain interests. 
It is the seat of a State Normal School 
and the Minnesota State Reformatory. 
Pop. 1920, 15,873. 


ST. CROIX, Santa Cruz (17° 44’ Nx 
64° 41’ W.), island, V: Islands, 
West Indies; capital, fanstads 
chief product, sugar. Pop. 18,000. 


eee ' CROIX, the name of two rtvers 
America. One rises in the Penokee 
and after separating Wiscon- 
innesota for 1385 m. flows 
{into the Mississippi 20 m. below St. 
‘The other flows oub of Grand 
Leda na on Ninn aa 
u y ‘een an: ew 
Brunswick, Length 75 m. 


/ST. CYR-L'ECOLE (48° 46° N.; 2° 
E.), town, Seine-et-Oise, France; 
— military school. Pop. 3,800. 


ST. DAVIDS (51° 53’ Mes 5° 16’ W.); 
preg amg! 


es; has large 
cal — —— Xi cee. bus 
ded to and restored in 


ST. DENIS 


different architectural styles. Ruins 
of the bp.’s palace and of St. Mary’s 
Coll. remain. The bishopric was held 
— Laud in 1621-27. Pop. reg. sub-dist. 


ST. DENIS (48° 56’ N., — — E.) |p; 
town, on Seine, Seine, ts abbey 
— founded by Dagobert i in VII. 
cent., became burial-place of kings o ol 

> manufactures chemicals; 
of victory of Fr. Catholics over Huguc- 
nots, 1567. Pop. 1921, 76,358. 


ST. DIE — 1N 57’ E. ), Sown, 
on Meurthe, V a aT bp.’s see; 
textiles. Pop. 22, 22 000. 

ST. DIZIER (48° 38’ N.; 4° 58’ E., 
town, on Marne, Haute-Marne, France; 
iron manufactures. Pop. 14,800. 


ST. ELIAS, MOUNT, volcanic moun- 
tain, N. America 0. 21 N., 141° 12’ 
W.), part of range forming boundary 
between Alaska and Canada; perpetually 
snowcovered; ascended by Duke 
the Abruzzi: at foot is Malaspina 
Glacier. Alt. 18,017 ft. 


ST. ELMO’S FIRE. Seo Castor 


AND POLLUX. 


ST. ÉTIENNE 


fire-arms, pons; has SHO of mines 
and palace of arts. Pop. 1921, 167,967. 


ST. EUSTATIUS (17° 29’ N., 62° 55’ 
W.), volcanic island, Dutch W. Indies; 
capital, O wn. 

peat: £EVREMOND, SEIGNEUR 

E, Charles Marguetel de Saint-Denis 
gira e Fr. author; served in Thirty 
ears iar, eae, , till of forty-eight; 
ie — Part ipite ae 

——— ar on the coming di 
tionary of the Fr. Academy. 


FRANCIS, a rtv. of the U.S. 
ising tn the highlands of ar Trango 
— and flowing 8 
to its confluence — 
— at La Grange. Length 450 * 
ST. GALL.—(1) (47° 25’ N., 9° 23’ 
canto Switzerland, rdering 


p. 
(2) (47° 25’ ’ Ne 9° 23’ E.), 
capital of above; manufactures embroi- 


and large library; ` 


1805, was for long a center of learning; 
ed the Swiss Confederacy, 1454. 
. 1921, 70,437. 


ST. GAUDENS (43° 6’ N.. 0° 43’ E.. 


hilly | discovered by 


ST. HELENS 


town, Haute-Garonne, France. Pop. 
commune, 7,100. 


SAINT-GAUDENS, AUGUSTUS, 
(1848-1907), an American sculptor, 6. 

in Dublin. His mother was I and 
his father a French shoemaker. He 
settled in New York, after studying at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris and 
in Rome, 1870-73. No citizen of America 
was more eminent than S. his art. 


1881: Lincoln, 1887, and General 
Shernan. I 1903, and also of ‘Hiawatha’ 
an é 


ST. GEORGE (4. 303); tutelary saint 
of England, Portugal, and n, and 
patron saint of chivalry in Europe in 
mediseval times. Reputed native of 
Cappadocia; rebuked Diocletian for ‘his 


Dragon tradition dates from VI. cent. 


SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, town, 
Seine-et-Oise, France (48° 54’ N., 2° 6’ 
E.), 13 m. by rail W. of Paris; summer 
resort; fine forest; historic castle: manu- 
factures cottons and woolens; Treaty of 
St. Germain, 1570, made peace between 
Catholics and Huguenots. Treaty with 
Austria signed here, 1919. Pop. 17,000. 


ST. GERMAIN, TREATY OF. See 
PEACE CONFERENCE; AUSTRIA. - 

ST. GERMANS (50° 24’ N. 4° 19° 
W.), small town, Corn Ëngland. 


4 Pop. (rural dist.) 12,000. 


ST. GILLES (43° 42’ N.; 4° oe B.). 
town, ancient Vallis Flavia 
é ronco; noted abbey church. Pop. 


ST. GOTHARD PASS. Seo Arps. 


ST. HELENA (15° 56’ ia 5° 42° Ws 
Brit. island, S. Atlantic, 1200 m. 
W. coast of Africa; area, 47 sq. miles; 
of volcanic origin; mountainous and 
e | rocky; highest point, 2700 ft.; healthy 
climate; ca ee and port, Jamestown; 
cable station; cattle, fruit, 
vegetables, flax, lace; d trade 
since Suez Canal opened. St. 
Portuguese, May 21, 
— ; held temporarily Ks teary oad 
finally acquired by Br 
adia Co., 1673; rendered famous as 
scene of N: apoleon’ s exile, at Longwood, 
1816-21; Crown Colony, 
risoners sent here, 1900, sland 


—8 HELENS (63° 27' N., * 44’ W.), 
Lan ; glass-works, Pop. 
bit 104,900. 


ST. HELIER 





ST. HELIER (49° 11’ N., 2° 6’ W.), 
seaport, resort; capital of Jersey, Chan- 
nel Islands. Pop. 31,000. 


SAINT HILAIRE. 


EMY. 


SAINT - HILAIRE, AUGUSTE DE 
(1799-1853), Fr. botanist, anthropolo- 
gist, and Brazilian explorer. 


ST. HUBERT (50° 1’ N., 5° 3’ E.), 
town, Luxemburg, Belgium; noted abbey 
church. Pop. 3,500. 


ST. HYACINTHE (45° 37’ N., 72° 
58’ W.), city, on Yamaska, capital, St. 
Hyacinthe County, Quebec, Canada; 
. woolens. Pop. 10,000 


ST. IGNATIUS (c. 110), see APOSTOL- 
1c FATHERS. 


ST. INGBERT (49° 18’ N., 7° 5’ E.), 
town, Bavaria, Germany; collieries; iron- 
and steel-works. Pop. 17,000. 


ST. IVES (50° 12’ N., 5° 30’ W.), 
seaport, watering-place, on St. Ives Bay, 
Cornwall, England; winter resort; pil- 
nae and herring fisheries. Pop. 1921, 


ST. JOHN (45° 20’ N., 66° 10’ W.), 
river, New Brunswick, Canada; flows 
E.; enters Bay of Fundy. 


ST. JOHN. (1) city, 
Brunswick, Canada (45° 18’ 
W.); manufactures cottons, 
tools, machinery, paper; lumber trade; 
valuable fisheries; harbor, open all year, 
is winter terminus for transatlantic 
liners to Canada; a new harbor, provid- 
ing dock accommodation for the largest 
sea-going vessels, is in course of con- 
struction; two-fifths of city destroyed by 
fire, 1877. Pop. 42,500. (2) Isl., Vir- 
gin Group, W. Indies (18° 20’ N., 64° 
43’ W.); sold by Danes to U.S. 1917. 
Area, 21 sq. m.; pop. 950. 


ST. JOHN, HENRY. 


See Bo.ina- 
BROKE. 


ST. JOHN, JOHN PIERCE (1833- 
1916), an American soldier and publicist; 
b. in Brookfield, Ind. He served in the 
Civil War and afterwards settled in 
Kansas, of which he was elected governor 
in 1879. In 1884 he was Prohibition 
candidate for President. 

See 


ST. JOHN, KNIGHTS OF. 
HOSPITALLBPRB. 

ST. JOHN, OLIVER (1598 - 1673), 
Eng. statesman and lawyer; defended 
Hampden, 1638; solicitor-gen., 1641; 
supported parliamentarians as member 
of Short and Long Parliaments. 

ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
KNIGHTS OF THE ORDER OF THE 
HOSPITAL OF. See HOSPITALLERS. 


See BARTHEL- 


seapt., New 
. 66° 4’ 
woolens, 


ST. JOSEPH 


ST. JOHN'S. (1) city, cap. Newfound- 
land (47° 36’ N., 52° 44’ W.); fine harbor 
formerly strongly fortified; two ca- 
thedrals; exports fish; manufactures seal 
oil; foundries, tanneries; E. terminus 
of Newfoundland ‘Ry.; was headquarters 
of Eng. fleet during revolutionary war 
and war of 1812; devastated by fires, 
1846, 1892. Pop. 33,800. (2) town, 


‘Quebec, Canada (45° 17’ N., 73° 18’ W.), 


21 m. S.E. of Montreal; manufactures 
pottery, silk, sewing machines; military 
post. Pop. 5,900. 


ST. JOHN’S RIVER, the chief river 
of Florida. Rising in Brevard co. it 
flows N. and finally at Jacksonville, 
15 m. from the mouth, takes an easterly 
turn before reaching the Atlantic. En- 
terprise, 250 m. up, is the limit of 
navigation. The St. John’s is 500 m. 
long and passes through lakes George, 
Dexters, and Monroe. 


ST. JOHN’S WORT (Hypericum), 
genus of plants, order Hypericines; 
flowers yellow; easily distinguished by 
lemon-like smell when leaves are crushed ; 
formerly worn as charm against evil 
and used medicinally. 


ST. JOHNSBURY, a town of Ver- 
mont, in Caledonia co., of which it is 
the county seat. It is on the Portland 
and Ogdensburg, the St. Johnsbury and 
Lake hampa n, and on the Passumpsic 
river. Its industries include foundries, 
machine shops and scale works. It has 
a court-house, academy and St. John 
athanaeum. Pop. 1920, 7,163. 


ST. JOSEPH, a city of Michigan, in 
Berrien co. It is on the Pere Marquette, 
the Michigan Central, and other rail- 
roads, and on the St. Joseph river. It is 
connected with Chicago by steamshi 
lines. Its excellent situation makes it 
a favorite summer resort. There is a 
fine beach, public library, and a park. 
Its industries include the manufacture 
of iron, paper, engines, automobile tools, 
flour, etc. Pop. 1920, 7,251. 


ST. JOSEPH, a city of Missouri, 
in Buchanan co., of which it is the 
county seat. It is on the Burlin A 
Great Western, Missouri Pacific, Union 
Pacific and Rock Island and on the 
Missouri river. It is the third city of the 
State in population and is an important 
industrial place. There are over 500 
manufacturing establishments. The in- 
dustries include clothing factories, shirt 
factories, flour mills, grist mills, furniture 
works, boot and shoe factories, meat 
packing establishments, and paper and 
jute bags mills, etc. The city is the trade 
center of an extensive agricultural region 
and has a large jobbing trade. It is also 
an important shipping point for cattle 


- 


ST. JOSEPH 


ST. LOUIS 





and grain and is one of the most im- 
rtant livestock markets in the country. 
here is a State lunatic asylum, several 
hospitals, and a public library. The city 
was founded in 1843 and was ch 
as a city in 1885. After the discovery of 
California it became prominent as a 
int for expeditions to Cali- 
fornia. Pop. 1920, 77,939; 1923, 78,232. 


ST. JOSEPH, a river in Michigan, 
flowing into Lake Champlain. It has a 
winding course and is 250 miles long. It 
is navigable to South Bend. There is 
another river of the same name in South- 
ern Michigan which unites at Fort 
Wayne with St. Mary’s river to form 
the Maumee. 


ST. JUONIEN (45° 54’ N., 0° 54’ E.), 
town, on Vienne, Haute-Vienne, France; 
gloves. Pop. (commune) 11,600. 


SAINT - JUST, ANTOINE LOUIS 
LEON, FLORELL DE (1767 - 94), a 
French Revolutionist. He enthusiasti- 
cally adopted the principles of the 
Revolution and became the chief assis- 
tant of Robespierre. He was an effective 
speaker but unscrupulous and cruel. 
He met his death along with Robes- 
pierre on July 28, 1794. 


ST. KILDA.—(1) (57° 49’ N., 8° 34’ 
W.), rocky island. Outer Hebrides, 
Scotland; circumference, 7 miles. (2) 
(37° 53’ S., 145° 2’ E.), watering-place, 
southern suburb of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Pop. 21,500. 


8T. KITTS, ST. CHRISTOPHER 
A 18’ N., 62° 43’ W.), island, Lesser 
tilles, Brit. W. Indies; area, 65 sq. 
miles; mountainous; chief product, su- 
gar. Pop. 27,000. Capital, Basseterre. 


ST. LAWRENCE, a large river of N. 
America, issues from the lake of Ontario, 
and is fed by the Great Lakes, whose 
surplus waters are taken to the Atlantic 
after a N.E. course of 700 m. The St. 
Louis river, which flows into Lake 
Superior near Duluth, is accounted its 
head waters; and the length from the 
source of this river to the Guif of St. 
Lawrence is about 2,200 m., and the 
width of its estuary near Cape Gaspé is 
over 100 m. The chief tributaries are 
the Ottawa, the Saguenay, and the St. 
Maurice. The cities of Montreal and 

bec stand on its banks. Except in 
winter, from December to April, 
when navigation is closed by the ice, 
e vessels can ascend to Montreal, 
vessels of moderate draught (14 ft. 
to 15 ft.) can reach Lake Superior by 
the Welland and Sault Ste. Marie canals, 
thus avoiding the cataracts. Anticosti 
Is. lies in the estuary. There are numer- 


ous islands in the lake-like expansions 
between Quebec and Lake Ontario, 
and rapids at Lachine and Long Sault. 
The total drainage area, including the 
Great Lakes system is computed at 
over 500,000 sq.m. From the St. Louis 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the fall is 


over 600 miles. 

ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, a 
co-educational institution founded in 
1856, in Canton, N.Y. It has a college 
of letters and science, a theological 
school, a law school, and its agricultural 
department is the New York state school 
of agriculture. Each department is 
independent of the other in finance and 
in its faculty. The school of theology 
trains ministers for the Universalist 
Church. In 1921-22 its combined fac- 
ulties numbered 76 members and its 
students 1,172. 


ST. LEGER, SIR ANTHONY (1496- 
1559), Brit. statesman; as Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, 1540-51, 1553-56, he con- 
tinued introduction of Eng. land tenure; 
author of Act by which Henry VIII. 
was declared king of Ireland. 


ST. LIZIER - DE - COUSERANS 
(43° 1’ N., 1° 9’ E.), village, ancient 
Lugdunum Ccnsoronorum, Ariége, France, 
con cathedral and episcopal palace. 


ST. LO (49° 6’ N., 1° 5’ W.), town, 
on Vire, capital, Manche, France; 
manufactures cloth. Pop. 12,300. 


ST. LOUIS, a city of Missouri, on 
many important railroads, and on the 
Mississippi river. It is the largest city 
of the State and the sixth in the United 
States in population. It is the com- 
mercial metropolis for the Mississippi 
valley. The city is built on high ground 
comprising three terraces, the highest 
of which is about 200 feet above the level 
of the river. The total area is about 61 
square miles. The location of the city 
in the heart of the Mississippi valley 
makes it one of the most important 
commercial cities in the United States. 
It has an immense trade in grain, provi- 
sions, lumber, hides, agricultural products 
boots and shoes, tobacco, cigars, dry- 
goods, woodenware, etc. The automo- 
bile industry is also of great importance. 
Nearly every form of industry is included 
in its manufacturing establishments. 
has direct communication 


by several bridges, the most important 
of which is St. Louis Bridge, completed 
in 1874 at a cost of over $10,000,000. 
The Merchants’ Bridge was completed 
in 1890 at a cost of $3,000,000. A munic- 
ipal foot bridge costing $6,250,000 also 
spans the river. The public schools 








eee Louis is 


as oné 
of the most complete in the United 


States. There are many other Sospitels 
with modern equipment. There are 
many private and semi-private schools. 
The churches of the city are 

notable. It is the seat of a 


$3,250,000. The old cathe- 
onal cupies the site of the first church 
buil in St. Louis, in 1764. Other 

notable buildings are the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the 


dings. 
70 paris and playgroun 
pal baseball and football flelds, and 26 
There is a munic- 


,000 persons, 
concerts are held d during the summer. 

St. Louis was founded by Auguste 
Chouteau, a French trader, who estab- 
lished a post here in 1764. The territory 
had been ceded by France to Spain in 
It was returned by Spain in 1800 
and in 1803 was sold as a part of the 
Loutsiana Purchase to the United States. 
In 1904 the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition (See Expositions) was held in Bt 
Louis. Pop. 1920, 772,897. 


ST. LOUIS (16° N. 16° 30’ W., 
town, on Senegal, capital, French 
Senegal, W. ca; active commerce; 
contains cathedral and governor’s palace. 
Pop. 23,700. 


ST. LOUIS ITY, an edu- 
cational institution founded by Jesuit 
missionaries from Maryland, in 1823, 
as a school for Indians, at Florissant, 
Mo. In 1829 the institution was re- 
moved to St. Louis and the doors opened 
to white students. It was chartered as a 
university, in 1832, by the legislature Í o 
of Mississippi. Though administered 
under the auspices of the Catholics, 
the teaching of Catholic doctrines is 
not compulsory, many non-Catholics 
attending. It has a college, an academy, 
a commercial department, a normal 
school, and de ents of military 
science, philosophy and of the sciences, 





a medical school and a school of divinity. 
fn 1922-23 its faculty a 235 
and its student body 2. 63 





W. Indies; several 
betw 


and forested; — for beautiful scen- 
ery; Capital, Castries; produces sugar, 
es} cocoa, 


tobacco, spices. Pop. 1921, 51,505. 


ST. LUKE. See Luxn, Sr, 

ST. MALO (48° 30’ N., 2° 2° W.), 
strongly fortified seaport, Ille-et-Vilaine, 
France; built on rocky islet communicat- 
ing with mainland by causeway, at 
mouth of Rance, Brittany; lscopal see see, 
has cathedral dating in from 
cent.; exports cereals, vegetables, uit 
eggs, Wine, meat. Pop. 10,600. 


SAINT MARK. Seo Mang, Sr. 


AINT - MARTIN, LOUIS CLAUDE 
DE (1743-1803), Fr. philosopher and 
mystic; held that materialism is ov 
— by deeper insight into the human 


8T. MARYS, a city of Ohto, in 
Auglaize co. It ts on the Lake Erte and 
Western, and the Toledo and rie iio 
Central railroads and on the Miami 
and Erie canal and St. Mary’s river. 
It is an important industrial city and 
has manufactures of machinery, wool, 
lumber products, strawboard, paper, 
fiour, etc. Pop. 1920, 5,679. 


ST. MARYS, a borough of Penn- 
sylivania, in Elk co. It is on the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Pittsburgh, Shawmut 
and a Northern r It is in an im- 
portant bituminous coal mining region 
and ae deposits of natural and 
fire clay. Its industries include the 
ufacture of sewer pipes, lumber, chem- 
icals and electrical supplies. It is the seat 
of the Academy of the St. Benedict 
Sisterhood. Pop. 1920, 6,967. 


ST. MARY’S RIVER, a short body of 
water connecting — Huron and Lake 
Superior, running from the latter into 
the former, with a fall of about 20 feet 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Two lock 
canals have been built on either side of 
St. Mary’s Falls, the one on the United 
States side of the boun be 
pened in 1855, the one on the Canadian 
side in 1895. The river is spanned by 
International Bridge at Sault Ste. Marie. 
These canals are closed from December 
to April. In 1921 the traffic through the 
United States Canal amounted to 8 — 
vessels, while that through the 


adian Oana} amounted to only 3,688 
vessels. 


ST. MATTHEW 
ST. MATTHEW. Sec Matrzaew, 


ST. MAUR - DES - FOSSÉS, ancient 
Castra Bagandurum, S.E. suburb of 
Pop. 30,000. 


ST. MICHAEL'S, SAO MIGUEL 
(37° 40’ N., 25° 30’ W.), largest islana 
of the Azores; volcanic; contains several 
hot springs; exports wine, truit. Pop. c. 
130,000. Capital, Ponta, Delgada. 


ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, ancient 
Ictis (50° 8’ N., 5° 29’ W.), rock, in 
Mounts Bay, Cornwall, England. 


ST. MIHIEL, tn., Meuse, France, 
(48° 55’ N., 5° 33’ E.), 20 m. S. by E. 
of Verdun, on 1l. bk. of the Meuse; 
noted Benedictine abbey (founded 709); 
embroidery and manufactures. 


. 9,600. 

the World War, after the break- 
down of their invasion of Lorraine 
(Aug. 25, 1914), the French fell back 
to the Meuse defenses. On Sept. 23 the 
Germans established a footing on the 
plateau some 300 ft. above the river, and 
their artillery silenced the forts of Camp 





des Romains and Paroche on either side} N. bk 


of the Meuse. They took St. Mihiel, 
with its bridgehead, but were prevented 
from making any further progress west- 
wards. For four years the sharp salient 
formed by the Ger. front in this region 
remained practically unaltered. No 
—— effort was made by the Germans 
Meuse. » in Sept. 1918, the 
Americans at one blow nipped the 
salient out of the Ger. lines. 

This was the first important action in 
the war undertaken by the Amer. army 
separately. By anticipating this move 
the Allies reaped an immediate and 
profitable victory. The 40-m. front of 
the salient between Pont-a-Mousson and 
Fresnes was held by six Ger. divisions 
(about 50,000 men), with two Austro- 
Hungarian divisions in immediate re- 
serve. Pershing’s first Amer. army had 
on the southern sector six divisions 
and two in reserve. It is true that the 
position had been strongly fortified by 
the Germans in their poke of occupation. 
On Sept. 12th the ericans began to 
advance on a 12-m. front between Fey 
and Xivray behind the shelter of the 
artillery barrage and tanks. By night 
they had achieved nearly all their 
objectives. Thiaucourt, Pannes, Heudi- 
court, and Nonsard were occupied, and 
the cavalry moved towards Vigneulles, 
near the main road of the Ger. retire- 
ment from St. Mihiel. In the meantime 
the northern attack had started and 
carried the heights of the Meuse in one 
rush, although the ground was thickly 
wired and pro by machine 





extend their foothold across the} 3° 300 


ST. OMER 





and ‘pill-boxes.’ OCombles and 


guns 
Hattonch&tel were taken, and by night- 


fall the converging attack left only a 
precarious passage 4 m. wide through 
which the Germans could make their 
escape. During the night the French 
seized the bridgehead and town of St. 
Mihiel, and in the morning the net was 
closed, some 15,000 prisoners and over 
100 guns being taken. Aircraft harried 
the Ger. retreat as far back as Metz. 
During the 13th the line was established 
between Fresnes and Pagny. On the 
14th the Americans held up counter- 
attacks, and advanced on a 30-m. 
front across the base of the salient. On 
the following day they pushed W. of the 
Moselle at Nomeny and came within 
fire of the guns of Metz. The defense 
now stiffened, and after local adjust- 
ments the line the battle died away on 
e 17th. 


ST. MORITZ (46° 30’ N., 9° 30’ E.), 
village, Grisons, Switzerland; mineral 
springs; center for winter sports. 


ST. NAZAIRE, seaport, Loire-Infér- 
ieure, France (47° 16’ N., 2° 12’ W.), on 

. of Loire estuary, 32 m. W. of 
Nantes; considerable trade, chiefly with 
England; fron shipbuilding; the Young 
Pretender sailed from the port in 1745; 
in World War for a short time between 
retreat from Mons and first battle of 
the Aisne (Aug.-Sept. 1914) it was the 
base of Brit. army in ce. Pop. 


ST. NICHOLAS, an early Christian 
bishop, b. in Myra, in Lyca, Asia Minor. 
He was a favorite saint both in the 
Roman and Greek churches, and was 
believed to be the patron of sailors, 
merchants, travelers and children. His 
feast fell on December 6 and was at one 
time celebrated in English public schools. 
This practice died out after the Reforma- 
tion. Legends representing St. Nicholas 
as visiting the poor in distress gave rise 
to the custom in certain countries of 
keeping St. Nicholas Eve by placing 
gifts in the shoe or stocking of children. 
This custom was transferred to Christ- 
mas eve, and the saint became known as 
Santa Claus, from the Dutch Saint 
Nicolaus. 


ST. NICOLAS (51° 10’ N., 4°7°E.), 
town, E. Flanders, Belgium; cottons, 
woolens; capital, ancient district of 
Waes. Pop. 1921, 34,651. 


ST. OMER, town, Pas-de-Calais, 
France (50° 45’ N., 2° 15’ E.), 26 m. 
by rail S.E. of Calais; breweries, soap- 
works, and linen manufactures; ca- 
thedral 12th to 15th cent. ; ruins of Bene- 
dictine abbey, 14th to 15th cent.: 
birthplace of the battle painter de 


ST. OVEN 


ST. QUENTIN 





Neuville; during the World War was 


that date. Pop. 1920, 234,680; 1924, 


General Headquarters of Brit. Army in | 281,000 


France and Flanders, Oct. 1914 to Feb. 
1916; troops detrained here, Oct. 3-19, 
1914 when the army was transferred 
from the Aisne front. Pop. 20,400. 


ST. OUEN, town on Seine depart- 
ment, Seine, France; suburb of Paris; 
river-port. Pop. 1921, 50,843. 


ST. PANCRAS, parliamentary and 
metropolitan borough, in N. of London, 
England. Pop. 1921, 212,900. 


ST. PATRICK. See Paraicx, Sr. 
8T. PAUL. See PauL. 


ST. PAUL, a city of Minnesota, the 
capital of the State and the second city 
of the State in population. It is on the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Rock Island, the 
Burlington, and other railroads, and on 
the Mississippi river. The city is attrac- 
tively situated on the banks of the river. 
The business portion is on a foundation 
of solid rock. St. Paul is an important 
industrial city. It has over 1000 manufac- 
turing establishments, employing nearly 
65,000 wage earners. The most impor- 
tant industries are boots and shoes, 
dairy products, foundry and machine 
shop products, fur goods, meat products, 
etc. It is also one of the most important 
milling centers of the United States. It 
has an extensive wholesale jobbing trade 
with the surrounding country. The city 
has unusual facilities for river traffic. 
The municipal docks are of the most 
modern construction. Four railroads 
have direct access to the river front in 
different parts of the harbor. A plant 
of the Ford Motor Co., costing $10,000,- 
000 was built in 1923. Water power 
development in the neighborhood of the 
city provides adequate power for all in- 
dustries. The school system is of a high 
order of merit. There are enrolled over 
38,000 pupils in the public schools. 
There are also many private and paro- 
chial schools. In the city are six colleges 
and universities, including the State 
College of Agriculture, the State Uni- 
versity is within ten minutes ride from 
the city limits. St. Paul is famous for its 
beautiful private residences and its 
attractive suburbs. It has an excellent 
park system with over 86 improved 

kways and many public playgrounds. 

he largest park, Phalan Park, has an 

area of nearly 500 acres. The notable 

buildings include the State Capitol, 

Federal buildings, post-office, public 

library, James J. Hill Reference Lib- 
rary, and the old capitol building. 

St. Paul was settled by French Cana- 
dians in 1838. It received a city charter 
in 1854. Its growth was rapid following 


ST. PAUL (38° 42’ S., 77° 34’ E.), 


volcanic island in Indian Ocean, be- 
longing to France. 

ST. PAUL DE LOANDA. See 
LOANDA. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, center of 
life of medizval London; invocation 
given at time of its foundation, perhaps 
on site of Rom. temple of Diana, by 
Ethelbert of Kent between 601 and 624; 
new building constructed after Con- 

uest; finished early XIV. cent., and 
showed Norman, Early Eng., and 
Decorated work; Perpendicular addi- 
tions; spire fell, 1561; destroyed in 
Great Fire, 1666. Rebuilt by Christ- 
topher Wren. 


ST. PAUL’S ROCKS (0° 55’ N., 29° 
20’ W.), group of islets, in Atlantic, E. 
of S. America. 


ST. PETER PORT (49° 32’ N., 2° 
38’ W.), seaport, watering-place, capital, 
Guernsey, Channel Islands. Pop. 18,600. 


ST. PETERS, suburb of Sydney (g.v.). 
ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL. See 


ROME. 


ST. PETERSBURG. See under PeT- 


ROGRAD. 


ST. PETERSBURG, a city of Florida, 
in Pinellis co. It is on the Atlantic Coast 
and the Tampa and Gulf Coast railroads, 
and on Tampa Bay. It has an excellent 
harbor and an important commerce. It 
is also a favorite winter resort. Pop. 
1920, 14,237. 


ST. PETERSBURG (59° N., 30° E.), 
government, Russia, at head of Gulf of 
Finland; country generally fiat; much 
covered by marshes and forests; has some 
dairy-farming, fishing, and cotton-weav- 
ing; chief export, timber. Pop. 2,800,000. 


ST. PIERRE (46° 46’ N., 56° 14’ W.), 
rocky island, in Atlantic, S. of New- 
foundland, forming with Miquelon Is- 
lands the Fr. colony of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon; fisheries; connected by cable 
with France and U.S. Pop. 1921, 4,652. 


ST. QUENTIN, town, Aisne, France 
(49° 50’ N., 3° 17’ E.), 80 m. N.N.E. 
of Paris; connected by canal with the 
Scheldt, Somme, Oise, and Seine; manu- 
factures of cotton, wool, silk, sugar, 
machinery; reduced to ruins in World 
War; near the town French were defeated 
by the Spaniards, 1557; French army 
attempting to relieve Paris was defeated 
by Germans, 1871; British army retreat- 
ed through the town from Mons, Aug. 
27, 1914; important base behind the 
Ger. front on the Somme during war of 


SAINTE ANNE DE BEAUPRE 





positions; limit of Ger. retreat, March 
21, 1917; British and French looked | gra 


SAINT: 
(1835-1921), Fr poser; became 
ganist of the church of St. Méry, 1853, 
and of the Madeleine in Paris, 1858-77. 
Ho possessed an extraordinary musical 
memory and unrivalled powers of im- 
provisation; one of the greatest organ- 
ists and His operas, with 
the exception of Samson et Dalila, 1877, 
have never become popular, His works 
include Harmonie et Melodie, 

e@ Souvenirs, Au Courant de 
Germanophilie: Problemes et Mysteres, 
and Les Idees Ge M. Vincent @'Indg. 


oT ERTAN (48° 38’ N., 2° Wid J 
watering-place, on Ran 
et Vilaine, Frano. Pop. 10, 000.” 


SAINTSBURY, GEORGE EDWARD 
BATEMAN (1845), Eng. man of letters 
and critic; prof. of rhetoric and Eng. 
literature in Edinburgh Univ. 1895- 
1915; — consist mainly of critical 


3 n Literature, 
1887; Pesas in — Literature, two 
1890-5; Nineteenth Centu 


ythms, 1912; 
The English Novel, — The Peace of 
the Augustans, His of the 
French Novel, 2 Sole — otes on 
a — 1920. 


nancial a 


Christianisme” 1825, was foundation of 
19th cent. Socialism. 


SAINT-SIMON, DUC DE, Louis de 
— —— Fr. author: lived 


Louis | c 
Rives and Lo 


day, are marked 


Memoires, from notes gathered day by | village 
partiality and 


ny some 


f | due to 


jealousy, but he knows how to use words 
grap 


ST. STEPHENS. Seo WESTMINSTER. 
ST. SWITHIN. See Swrrnvun, Sr. 


ST. THOMAS (0° 20’ N.; 6° 40’ E); 
volcanic island belonging to Po 


San Principe, with which it eve prov- 
ince of Portugal, 68,000. 


ST. THOMAS re. 20’ N., 65° W.), 
island, Virgin Islands; surface hilly. 
Po . 15, 000. Capital, Charlotte Amalie, 
is ne harbor and coaling stati on. 


ST. THOMAS (42° 49’ N., 81° 16’ 
W.), city, capital Elgin County, Ontario, 

Canada: railway center; railway work- 
shops; car-works. Pop. 15,000. 


ST. TROND (50° 48’ N., 5° 13’ E.), 
town, Limburg, Belgium; „ breweries, 
distilleries. Pop. 16,500. 


ST. VINCENT (13° 25’ NI él’, rd 
W.), island, Windward group, a 
W. : aoan tamas, chi 
France 


Kingstown 
to Capital, in 1763. "Pop. 1 


ST. VINCENT, BATTLE OF, naval 
battle between England and Spain, 
1797. Sir John Jervis, Eng. admiral, 
attacked Span. fleet a ‘nearly twice as 
many, but ill-mann ships; victory 
Nelson polly taking initiative; 
first great success against Napoleonic 


ST. VINCENT, CAPE, the S.W. ex- 
tremity of Portugal, famous for the 
British victories won here by Rodney 
in 1780, by Jervis and Nelson in 
1797, and by Napier over Dom Miguel 
in 1833. In 1693 Rooke was defeated 
here by the French. 


ST. VINCENT, JOHN 
EARL OF 


ceded By 


S 


edi 
victory off Cape St. 
owing to * ind 
action, prevented Fr. and opan an vasion 
of England; cr. admiral of fl 1821. 


ST. VITUS) DANCE. Soo under 


CHOREA. 


SAINTE-BEUVE 





the Sainte Anne River, on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River, and 


and Ouadaloups... Fr. fleet, in aid of 
Amer, rebels, sailing to attack 
Jamaica when * was intercepted by 


25 miles N.E. of Quebec. Its ancient 
parish church is bene obiecye <0 oe a Eng. admiral, Rodney, who won im- 
bed — — at ay Say 7 28th. ter- | portant victory. 
on the saint’s feast da 
: SAIS (30° 57’ N., 30° 47’ £.), ancient 
Within recent — Pr 
become a popular —— Bee Ths — a delta, on Rosetta arm of Nile, 


population normally is about 2,100. 


SAINTE-BEUVE, CHARLES AU- 
GUSTIN (1804-69), Fr. critic and guide 
to the Romantic movement; b. jp uone | R 


— BERNARD (4. c. 1314), Fr 
ecclesiastic, ‘abbot, then Pp ate of Pamiers: 
defender of Languedoc —— 
Fr. domination; — with 


oP ites ie aiden various [i 

oO rary pie under v ous es. 

His works include mediocre poetry, «| SAJO, TOBA JBA (1058-1140), Jap. artist; 
novel, Volupte, 1834; T of animais in violent 


Poesie francaise au 
Histoire de — al, 1840; Portratts 
— ——— — du Lundi 
and eds n ndis, 1849-69; Cha- 
teaubriand et Son Groupe, 1800: admitted 
to Academie, 1845; prof. at College de 
France, 1854; Senator, 1865. 


SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE, ETIEN- 
NE HENRI (1818-81), Fr. ’ chemist: 
discovered toluene, nitric anhydride, 
sodium method for aluminium; authority 
on ‘thermal dissociation.’ 


SAINTE-CROIX. See J— Is- 


LANDS. 


SAINTE-PALAYE, JEAN BAPTISTE 
LA CURNE DE (1697-1781), Fr. anti- 
uary; member of the Academte des 
nscriptions at twenty-seven; compiled 
more than 4000 notices of MSS. con- 
cerning Fr. 


language and institutions. 


SAINTES (45° 44’ N., 0° 38’ W.), 
ancient Mediolanum, town, on Charente, 
` Charente-Inférieure, France; cathedral; 
fron foundries; noted Rom. remains; 
was capital of the Santones and later of 
the old province Saintonge. Pop. 19,500. 


SAINTONGE (45° 30’ N., 0° 35’ W.), 
ancient province, France; ca . Saintes; 
now forms greater part of 


Charente-Inférieure. 
AINT-PIERRE, JACQUES HENRI 


S 
BERNARDIN DE 


Paris;#Rousseau’s last friend and fol- 
lower: ‘best-known work, novel, Paul et 
Virginie, 1787. 


SAINT-PRIEST, COMTE DE, 
Francois Emmanuel Guignard (1735- 
1821), Fr. royalist emigre; distinguish 
as soldier and ambassador; member a 
Necker’s administration, 1788; Sec. of 
Household and Minister of "Interior, 
1789; bitterly opposed democrats. 


BAIN TS, BATTLE OF THE, Battle 
April 12, 1782; named 
between Dominica 








noted for pi 
action 


SAKHALIN, SAGHALIEN, or KARA- 
FUTO (Ja portion), long, narrow isl. 
in N. Paci fc, of Siberia Saat N., 143° 
E.), the N. half belonging to Russia 
and the S. to Japan; traversed N. to S. 
by forest-clad mountain rang te 
severe; about one-half of inhabitants are 
Russian convicts; natives consist of 


SAKHAROV, GENERAL, one of the 
Russian soldiers who won European 
fame during the great ten-weeks offen- 
sive of Brussilov, autumn of 1916; in 
command of the llth Army, on the 8. 
face of the Lutsk salient, inflicted severe 
defeat on Austro-Germans between 
Szklin and the Styr; crossed the Lipa 
and captured Brody, July 28. Followed 
it up by an advance which brought him 
by Aug. 10 within less than 5 m. of 
Tarnopol-Lemberg railway. When Ru- 
mania entered war Sakharov became 
assistant to the King of Rumania as 
commander-in-chief, and operated in 
Dobrudja. At fall of Bukharest he was 
beginning to extend his sector across the 
Danube to meet Lechitsky’s southward 
extension from Moldavia. After battle 
of Rimnicu Sarat he withdrew his army 
in safety. See War, THE WORLD. 


SAKI MONKEYS (Pithecia), a genus 
of New World Monkeys of family 
Cebidae (g.v.) under Primates, with 
non-prehensile tails, and projecting 
incisor teeth; occur especially in Amazon 
Valley. 

SAKURA-JIMA (31° 40’ N., 130° 40’ 
E.), island of Japan, in Gulf of Kago- 

; hot spring. 








SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS (1828- 
95), Brit. journalist and novelist; long 
connected with the Daily Telegraph as 
special correspondent and leader-writer. 


SALAD, a mixture of green uncooked 
vegetables, (e.g.) endive, lettuce, cucum- 


ber, cress, usually with cream or 
oil and vinegar. Tomatoes, radishes, 
beetroot, and hard-boiled eggs are 
often added, as well as onion, garlic, or 
leek for flavoring. 


SALADIN, SALAH-ED-DIN-YUS- 
SUF-IBN-AYUB (1138-93), sultan of 
Egypt and Syria; founder of Ayubite 
house; aided Noureddin in attacks on 
EMIS of Egypt; as grand-vizier 


SALAMANCA.—(1) (40° 45’ N., 6° 
W.), province, in ancient Leon, Spain; 
mountainous in S. Pop. 1920, 333,452. 
(2) (40° 59’ N., 5° 39’ W.), old walled 


town, capital of above; captured from f 


Moors, 1055; occupied by French in 
Peninsular War, 1811-12. S. has two 
cathedrals, of which one is late Roman- 
esque and dates from XII. cent., while 
the other is Gothic and was begun in 
XVI. cent.; there are Augustinian and 
Dominican religious houses. Seat of 
one of oldest univ’s of Europe, founded 
c. 1240. Pop. 30,000. 


SALAMANCA, a city of New York, 
in Cattaraugus co. It is on the Penn- 
syivania, the Erie, the Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh, and the Western New 
York and Pennsylvania railroads, and 
on the Allegheny river. It is the center 
of an important lumber region. Its 
industries include railroad repair shops, 
furniture factories, lumber mills, tan- 
neries, etc. Pop. 1920, 7,276. 


SALAMANDERS, small Amphibians, 
with rounded, plump, commonly spotted 
bodies, without dorsal crest; widely 
distributed in Europe, rare in U.S. 


SALAMIS.—(1) (37° 57’ N., 23° 30’ 
E.), mountainous island, in Saronic 
Gulf, ancient Greece (modern Kollourt) ; 
scene of great naval victory of Greeks 
over Persians, 480 B.C. (2) (37° 57’N.., 
23° 30’ E.), ancient city, E. coast of 
Cyprus; scene of victory of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes over Ptolemy I., 306 B.C. 


SAL AMMONIAC, Ammonium Chlo- 
ride (NH.Cl), prepared by neutralizing 
ammonia (from or with hydro- 
chloric acid, NH:+HCl=NH.CL. 
fibrous mass, or white, crystalline 


powder; sharp, saline taste; solubility 
at 10° C.=32°8: 100 water; sublimes 
Weck iit Wodichia: —— 

m ©, y » solde e 
and in the laboratory. 


SALANDRA, ANTONIO (1853), Ital. 
statesman and jurist; succeeded Giolitti 
as premier, 1913, and held office during 
first eighteen months of the World War: 
was responsible for Italy’s declaration of 
neutrality, Aug. 1914, and for her 
declaration of war, May 1915; was oneof 
Ital. delegates at Inter-Allied Peace 
Conference in Paris, 1919; author of 
Politics and Legislation. 

SALARIA, VIA (42° N., 12° 35’ E.), 
ancient high-road, Italy, leading from 
Rome to Adriatic coast. 


SALAS (43° 25’ N., 6° 25’ W.), town, 


-| Oviedo, Spain. Pop. (commune) 18,000. 


SALAYER, SALEIJER (6° 30’ S., 120° 
30’ E.), group of islands, Dutch East 
Indies. Pop. 85,000. 


SALDANHA BAY (33° S., 17° 33’ E.), 
mg of Atlantic, in Cape Province, 
e ca. 


SALE (53° 26’ N., 2° 18’ W.), town, 
Cheshire, England. Pop. 15,000. 


SALE, a contract acting as conveyance 
of the property from the seller to the 
buyer. ere goods have been sold, and 
the buyer does not pay up, the seller 
may sue for the price; but where an 
agreement to sell is broken, by the buyer 
refusing to take the goods, the seller 
cannot sue for the price; all that he can 
obtain is damages for breach of contract. 
If an agreement to sell is broken by the 
seller, the only remedy for the buyer 
is to sue for damages. He cannot claim 
the goods, for they still belong to the 
seller. But if there has been an actual 
sale, and the seller fails to deliver the 
goods, not only can the buyer obtain 
damages from him for breach of contract, 
but in some cases he can claim the goods. 


SALEEBY, CALEB WILLIAMS 
(1878), Eng. sociologist and eugenist; 
author of The Cycle of Life, 1904; 
Evolution: the Master Key, 1905; Parent- 
hood and Race Culture: an Outline of 
Eugenics, 1909; Modern Surgery and its 
Making, 1912; The Progress of Eugenics, 
1914; The Whole Armour of Man, 1919. 


SALEM (11° 39’ N., 78° 12’ E.), town, 
on Tirumanimuttar; capital, district 
Salem, Madras, British India; textiles, 
cutlery. Pop. 1921, 52,217. district, 
2,215,000. 


SALEM, a city of Massachusetts, in 


A | Essex co., of which it is one of the 


county seats. It is on the Boston and 








the Sainte Anne River, on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence R 
25 miles N.E. of Quebec. Its ancient 
parish church is the objective of a 
bea country-wide p 

on the saint’s feast da 


Within recent years tho village has 
become a popular summer resort. Thej 5 
population normally is about 2,100. 


SAINTE-BEUVE, CHARLES AU- 


and Guadaloupe. Fr. fleet, in aid of 
Amer. rebels, sailing to attack 


Eng. ey, who won îm- 

portant victory. 
SAIS (30° 57’ N., 30° 47’ £E. ), a — 
Rosetta arm of Nile, 


oo BERNARD ie c. 1314), Fr 


ecclesiastic, ‘abbot, ae bp. of Pamiers; 


to the Romantic movement; b. Boulogne- mina — 
pipe produced — aha Fr. do tion; q ed with in Poni 

re) rary ple under various es 

His works include mediocre poetry, a| SAJO, TOBA (1053-1140), Jap. artist; 
novel, Volupte, 1834; Tableau de la| noted for pictures of animais in violent 
Poesie francaise au XVI. siecle, 1828; | action. 


Histoire de Port-Royal, 1840; Portraits 
Litteraires, 1844; Causeries du Lundi 
and Nouveaux Lundis, 1849-69: Cha- 
teaubriand et Son Groupe, 1860; admitted 
to Academie, 1845; prof. at College de 
France, 1854; Senator, 1865. 

ETIEN- 


SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE, 
NE HENRI (1818-81), Fr. chemist; 
discovered toluene, nitric anhydride, 
sodium method for aluminium; authority 
on ‘thermal dissociation.’ 


SAINTE-CROIX. See Virarn Is- 
LANDS. 

SAINTE-PALAYE, JEAN BAPTISTE 
LA CURNE DE (1697-1781), Fr. anti- 
uary; member of the Academie des 
nscriptions at twenty-seven; compiled 
more than 4000 notices of MSS. con- 
cerning Fr. language and institutions. 


SAINTES (45° 44’ N., 0° 38’ W.), 
ancient Mediolanum, town, on Charente, 
`- Charente-Inférieure, France; cathedral; 
fron foundries; noted Rom. remains; 
was capital of the Santones and later of 
the old province Saintonge. Pop. 19,500. 


SAINTONGE (45° 30’ N., 0° 35’ W.), 
ancient province, France; cap. Saintes; 
now forms greater part of 
Charente-Inférieure. 


SAINT-PIERRE, JACQUES HENRI 
BERNARDIN DE (1737-1814), 
writer; in ae and army, an anally 
director of the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris:#Rousseau’s last friend and fol- 
lower: ‘best-known work, novel, Paul et 
Virginie, 1787. 


SAINT-PRIEST, COMTE DE, 
Francois Emmanuel. Guignard (1735- 
18217 Fr. royalist emigre; distinguished 
as soldier and amb or; member of 
Necker’s administration, 1788: Sec. of 
Household and Minister of "Interior, 
1789; bitterly opposed democrats. 


SAINTS PATTER OF THE, Battle 
of Do April 12, 1782; 
te’ Islands 


named 
between Dominica | shima: bo 


SAKAI, aboriginal tribes of the Malay 
peninsula. They are intelligent and 
receptive of civilization: sharp-featured, 
with one wavy hair and light brown 


SAKHALIN, SAGHALIEN, or KARA- 


PT9 (Ja rtion), long, w isl. 
Paci . porti dong, natto N., "43 
E the N. 


half o to Russia 
a . to 8. 


Gilyaks, Orochons, and Ainus; large 
areas fit for agriculture and grazing; 
coal mines; herring fishery. Total area, 
27,816 sq. m.; total pop. 1920, 105,765. 


SAKHAROV, GENERAL, one of the 
Russian soldiers who won European 
fame during the great ten-weeks offen- 
sive of Brussilov, autumn of 1916; in 
command of the 11th Army, on the S. 
face of the Lutsk salient, inflicted severe 
defeat on Aust rmans between 
Szklin and the Styr; crossed the Lipa 
and captured Brody, July 28. Followed 
it up by an advance which brought him 
by Aug. 10 within less than 5 m. of 
Tarnopol-Lemberg railway. When Ru- 
mania entered war Sakharov became 
assistant to the King of Rumania as 
commander-in-chief, and operated in 
Dobrudja. At fall of Bukharest he was 
beginning to extend his sector across the 
Danube to meet Lechitsky’s southward 
extension from Moldavia. After battle 
of Rimnicu Sarat he withdrew his army 
in safety. See War, THE WORLD. 


SAKI MONKEYS (Pithecia), a genus 
of New World Monkeys of family 
Cebidae (q.v.) under Primates, with 
non-prehensile tails, and projecting 
meor teeth; occur especially in Amazon 

alley 


SAKURA-JIMA (31° 40’ N., 130° 40’ 
E.), — — in Gulf of Kago- 
> SD 


SALA 


SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS (1828- 
95), Brit. journalist and novelist; long 
conn with the Daily Telegraph as 
special correspondent and leader-writer. 


SALAD, a mixture of green uncooked 
vegetables, (e.g.) endive, lettuce, cucum- 
ber, cress, d with cream or 
oil and vinegar. Tomatoes, radishes, 
beetroot, and hard-boiled eggs are 
often added, as well as onion, garlic, or 
leek for flavoring. 


SALADIN, SALAH-ED-DIN-YUS- 
-IBN-AYUB (1138-93), sultan of 
Egypt and Syria; founder of Ayubite 
house; aided Noureddin in attacks on 





grea 
Tiberias, captured Jerusalem, etc., 1187; 
RNR by Richard I. of England, 1191- 


SALAMANCA.—(1) (40° 45’ N., 6° 
W.), province, in ancient Leon, Spain; 
mountainous in S. Pop. 1920, 333,452. 
(2) (40° 59’ N., 5° 39’ W.), old walled 


town, capital of above; captured from j 


Moors, 1055; occupied by French in 
Peninsular War, 1811-12. S. has two 
cathedrals, of which one is late Roman- 
esque and dates from XII. cent., while 
the other is Gothic and was begun in 
XVI. cent.; there are Augustinian and 
Dominican religious houses. Seat of 
one of oldest univ’s of Europe, founded 
c. 1240. Pop. 30,000 


SALAMANCA, a city of New York, 
fn Cattaraugus co. It is on the Penn- 
sytvania, the Erie, the Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh, and the Western New 
York and Pennsylvania railroads, and 
on the Allegheny river. It is the center 
of an important lumber region. Its 
industries include railroad repair shops, 
furniture factories, lumber mills, tan- 
neries, etc. Pop. 1920, 7,276. 


SALAMANDERS, small Amphibians, 

with rounded, plump, commonly spotted 

es, without dorsal crest; widely 
distributed in Europe, rare in U.S. 


SALAMIS.—(1) (37° 57’ N., 23° 30’ 
E.), mountainous island, in Saronic 
Gulf, ancient Greece (modern Kollourt); 
scene of great naval victory of Greeks 
over Persians, 480 B.C. (2) (37° 57’ N., 
23° 30’ E.), ancient city, E. coast of 
Cyprus; scene of victory of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes over Ptolemy I., 306 B.C. 


SAL AMMONIAC, Ammonium Chlo- 
ride (NH.Cl), prepared by neutralizing 
ammonia (from oe with hydro- 
chioric acid, NH:-+-HCl=NH.CIl.. 
fibrous mass, or white, crystalline 


tes. 
in medicine, dyeing, soldering, 
and in the laboratory. 


SALANDRA, ANTONIO (1853), Ital. 
statesman and jurist; succeeded Giolitti 
as premier, 1913, and held office during 
first eighteen months of the World War: 
was responsible for Italy’s declaration of 
neutrality, Aug. 1914, and for her 
declaration of war, May 1915; was oneof 
Ital. delegates at Inter- Peace 
Conference in Paris, 1919; author of 
Politics and Legislation. 


SALA TO a ed 
ancien -road, 9 m 
Rome to Adriatic coast. 


SALAS (43° 25’ N., 6° 25’ W.), town, 
Oviedo, Spain. Pop. (commune) 18,000. 


SALAYER, SALEIJER (6° 30’ S., 120° 
30’ E.), group of islands, Dutch East 
Indies. Pop. 85,000. 


SALDANHA BAY (33° S., 17° 33’ E.), 
ee or Atlantic, in Cape Province, 
e Ca. 


SALE (53° 26’ N., 2° 18’ W.), town, 
Cheshire, England. Pop. 15,000. 


SALE, a contract acting as conveyance 
of the property from the seller to the 
buyer. ere goods have been sold, and 
the buyer does not pay up, the seller 
may sue for the price; but where an 
agreement to sell is broken, by the buyer 
refusing to take the goods, the seller 
cannot sue for the price; all that he can 
obtain is damages for b of contract. 
If an agreement to sell is broken by the 
seller, the only remedy for the buyer 
is to sue for damages. He cannot claim 
the goods, for they still belong to the 
seller. But if there has been an actual 
sale, and the seller fails to deliver the 
goods, not only can the buyer obtain 
damages from him for breach of contract, 
but in some cases he can claim the goods. 


SALEEBY, CALEB WILLIAMS 
(1878), Eng. sociologist and eugenist; 
author of The Cycle of Life, 1904; 
Evolution: the Master Key, 1905; Parent- 
hood and Race Culture: an Outline of 
Eugenics, 1909; Modern Surgery and tts 
Making, 1912; The Progress of Eugenics, 
1914; The Whole Armour of Man, 1919. 


SALEM (11° 39’ N., 78° 12’ E.), town, 
on Tirumanimuttar; capital, district 
Salem, Madras, British India; textiles, 
cutlery. Pop. 1921, 52,217. district, 
2,215,000. 


SALEM, a city of Massachusetts, in 


A | Essex co., of which it is one of the 


county seats. It is on the Boston and 





Maine railroads and on the Massachu- 
setts Bay, 17 m. N.E. of Boston. The 
city has important industries including 


the manufacture of glue, furniture, 
trunks, jewelry, chemicals, cordage, 
leathcr and cotton goods. It is the seat of 
the State Normal School, Peabody 
Museum, and the Salem Commercial 
School. Among the notable buildings 
are the court-house, custom-house, Essex 
Institute, and Salem athanaeum. The 
ty on January, 1914 was partially 
destroyed by fire which left over 15,000 
persons homeless and incurred a ‘loss 
of over $15,000,000. The city quickly 
recovered and the burned portions were 
rapidly rebuilt. Salem is of great his- 
torical interest. With the grcaption of 
Plymouth it is the oldest settlement in 
New England. The first house was 
erected here in 1626. The witchcraft 
delusion arose here in 1692 and 19 
persons were executed because of it. 
During the Revolutionary War over 
150 privateers sailed from Salem and 
captured 445 English vessels. For many 
years Salem merchants had a monopoly 
of trade with the Far East, and was one 
of the greatest commercial ports in the 
United States. With the changed 
conditions in this trade its commercial 
importance declined. Salem is notable 
also as the birthplace of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Pop. 1920, 42,515. 


SALEM, a city of New Jersey, in 
Salem co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on the West Jersey and Seashore 
railroads and on Salem creek. The 
industries include an iron foundry, oil 
cloth factory, hosiery mill, canneries, 
— works, etc. It has a public library. 
1920, 7 435. 


SALEM, a city of Ohio, in Columbiana 
co. It is on the Pennsylvania and the 
Youngstown and Ohio railroads. The 
city is the center of an extensive coal 

ng region and has manufactures 
of steel, motor boats, stoves, etc. It 
has a Carnegie library, city hospital, 
municipal building and park. Pop. 
1920, 10,305. 


SALEM, a city of Oregon, the capital 
of the State and the county seat of 
Marion co. It is on the Southern Pacific, 
the Oregon Electric, and the Salem, 
Falls City and Western railroads, and 
on the Willamette river. The city has 
an excellent harbor and has steamship 
connection with Portland during most 
of the year. Its industries include foun- 
dries, lumber mills, machine shops, 
woolen mills, tool factories, tanneries, 
etc. The public buildings and institu- 
tions include the State Capitol, State 
Institution for Deaf Mutes, State Insti- 
tute for the Blind, State Insane Asylum, 


State Reform Benoa.. Willamette Uni- 


versity, Indian orang School, public 
— and public hospital. Pop. 1920, 


SALEM, North Carolina. See WIN- 


STON-SALEM. 


SALEMI (37° 48’ N., 12° 44’ L.). 
town, Trapani, Sicily. Pop. 17,200. 


SALERNO (40° 41’ N., 14° 47’ B.), 
ancient Salernum, seaport, on Gulf of 
Salerno, capital, Salerno province, Italy; 
abp.’s see; cathedral; manufactures 
textiles; in medisval times famous for 
Le mecal school. Pop. 48,000; (prov.) 


SALES, FRANCIS DE. Seo Francis 


OF SALEs. 


SALES TAX, a proposal urged in the 
United States ‘during the Harding ad- 
ministration to reduce the burden of the 
income tax. In the Philippines such an 
impost was in operation, the tax being 
one per cent on the sale of virtually 
everything produced at home and 
abroad, with certain exceptions such as 
food and fruit sold by small retailers, 
and commodities which are otherwise 
taxed. The tax is collected by internal 
revenue stamps, affixed to merchants’ 
licenses and to invoices from the manu- 
facturer to the merchant, and was 
buried in the price paid by the ultimate 
consumer. In Canada a similar tax 
yielded in 1921-22 about $60,000,000 
as against — teat by other inland 
revenues, $38,000,000 from income tax, 
$37,000,000 from got business-profits 
tax, and $162,000,000 from customs. It 
was thus the second leading source of 
revenue. The tax was first imposed in 
1920, increased in 1921, aaa further 
increased in In 1921 the sales 
tax embraced a levy of 1% per cent on 
sales and deliveries to manufacturers, 
producers and wholesalers, or jobbers; 
2% per cent on the duty paid value of 
importations; 3 per cent on sales by 
manufacturers to retailers and con- 
sumers; and 4 per cent on goods imported 
by retailers and consumers. There was 
also a levy on the sales of many so-called 
luxuries, which was later repealed. The 
Farmer-Liberal Government increased 
the sales tax by 50 per cent in 1922. 


SALFORD (53° 29’ N., 2° 16’ W.), 
town, on Irwell, Lancashire, England; 
suburb of Manchester; cotton and fron 
industries. Pop. 1921, 234,150. 


SALICIN (CcH110;.0Cs6Hs.CH:0H), 
colorless, bitter, odorless, crystalline 
substance obtained from the bark of 
several species of trees of the 
saliz and populus, employed in med. for 
the same purposes as salicylic acid (qg.2.) 





and salicylates, and believed to have a 
less depressant action than they have on 
the heart. 


SALICYLIC ACID (C.H..OH.COOH), 
an aromatic acid obtained by treating 
with hydrochloric acid the salt obtained 
by the action of carbon dioxide on 
sodium carbolate; a colorless, —— 


salicylate, obtained by action of salicylic 
acid on caustic soda, is used internally 
for same purposes, 


SALIC LAW, the law that excluded 
women from the throne of France. 


Sab Franks among whom women 
were debarred from inherit certain 
lands known as Salic lands. ne of its 


first applications to the crown was in 
op tion to the claim of Edward III. 

ngland to the crown of France. The 
law remained in force from that time to 
the end of the Fr. monarchy. It pre- 
vailed in other continental countries, 
pas uag never been recognized in Eng- 


founded 


SALINA, 3 do oi Ranni in Salina 
co., of which it is the county seat. It 
fs on the Missouri Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, and other railroads, and on the 
Smoky Hill river. Its industries include 
foundries and machine shops, paper 
mills, flour milis, planing mills and grain 
elevators. Near the city are extensive 
gypsum quarries and salt springs. Pop. 
1920, 15,085. 


SALINA CRUZ (16° 10’ N., 95° 15’ 
W.), seaport, Oaxaca, Merxi Pop. 


co. 
URY (18° 51’ 8., 30° 55’ W.), 


SALISB 
capital of 8. Rhodesia. Pop. 6,000. 


SALISBURY, a city of Maryland, in 
Wicomico co. "It is on the Baltimore, 
Chesa o and Atlantic, and the New 
York, elphia and Norfolk railroads 
and on the Wicomico river. Its indus- 
tries include lumber mills, railroad repair 
shops, canning factories, flour mills, 
fertilizer works, etc. There is a hospital | & 
— a home for the aged. Pop. 1920, 


SALISBURY, a ay of North Caro- 
lina, in Rowan co of which it is the 


county seat. It is the center of an 
extensive mineral and agricultural re- 
. It has a woolen machine 
shops, tobacco factory, etc. It is the 
of the Salisbury Normal and 
Industrial College for Women, State 
Normal School for Colored Pupils, and 
the Livingstone College for negro stu- 
dents. Pop. 1920, 13,884. 


SALISBURY (51° 4’ N., 1° 48’ W.), 
town, Wiltshire, Engl and: famous for 
beautiful Early Eng. cathedral, founded 
1220, and dedicated to St. Mary, 1260; 
sp: a XIV.-cent. addition, is highest 
in England; close also contains bp.’s 
palace, dating from 1220, cloisters and 
house dating from 1270, library 


early Brit. stronghold of Old Sarum aiid 
Druidical monument of Stonehenge. 
Pop. 1921, 22,867. 


SALISBURY, JOHN OF. 


OF SALISBURY. 


SALISBURY, 3RD MARQUESS OF 
Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne-Cecil 
(1830-1903), Viscount Cranbourne on 
death of his bro., 1865; Eng. Prime 
Minister; Conservative M.P. for Stam- 
extension of 


See JOHN 


introduced: *geverely criticized Glad- 
stone’s resolutions on Irish Disestablish- 
ment, 1868, t dropped opposition 
after an appeal to country returned 
Liberals to power, 1868; chancellor of 
Oxford Univ., 1869. Conservatives 
returned to — 1874, and 8. became 
Sec. for India in Disraeli ministry. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1878; 
represented England with Beaconsfield 
at Congress of Berlin; succeeded Bea- 
consfield as leader of Conservative party 
in Lords, 1881; Prime Minister, 1885-86; 
short Home Rule Parliament followed 
by return to power, 1886-92; last min- 
istry, 1895-1902, in which Chamberlain 
was Sec. for Colonies: kept Foreign 
1900; strong imperialist; 
successful in Egypt; chief event, Boer 


War, after termination of which he 
resigned. 


SALISBURY ROBERT CECIL (1563- 
1612), 1ST EARL OF (cr. 1563), 
ae 603), Viscount Cranbourne, 1604: 
ToM Treasurer. One of Sec’s of 
Stee 1590-96; Privy Councillor, 1591; 
secured succession of James | principal 
Sec. of State, 1596-1612; Privy Seal, 
1597-1612; Lord Treasurer, 1608-12 


SALISBURY 


SALISBURY, ROLLIN D. (1858), an 
American University dean, b. in Spring 
Prairie, Wisconsin. In 1881 he graduat- 
ed from Beloit College. Jnstructor of 
geology and biology, 1883-84; professor 
of geology, 1884-91 at Beloit College. 
From 1903-19 head of department of 
geography and since 1919, head of 
department of geolo at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. e was a United 
States geologist, 1882-94 in the glacial 
division and geologist in charge of 
T geology of New Jersey, 1891- 


SALISBURY, THOMAS DE MON- 
TACUTE (1388-1428), EARL OF (1409), 
distinguished in Fr. wars, 1414; lieut.- 
gen. of Normandy, 1419; captain-gen. 
of Eng. army in France, 1428; mortally 
wounded at siege of Orleans. 


SALISBURY PLAIN, a tract of land, 
chiefly heath, in Wiltshire, England, 
between Salisbury and Devizes. It is 
about 20 miles long and 14 broad. Upon 
it are the famous stone remains of 
Stonehenge (g.v.). Salisbury Plain was 
utilized the World War as a 
training place for troops, and several 
bodies of American troops obtained 
their training there. 


SALIVA. See Diazsriox. 


SALLI (34° 3’ N., 11° 26’ W.), seaport, 
on Atlantic, Morocco. Pop. 11.060. 


SALLOW, tree of Willow family; 
Common 8. (Saltz cinerea), abundant in 
copses, is used manufacture of 
gunpowder charcoal. 


`. SALLUST, CAIUS SALLUSTIUS 
(CRISPUS (86-34 B.C.), Rom. historian; 
queestor, c. 59; tribune, 52, and led 
popular attack on Milo; expelled from 
Senate, 50; joined Cæsar; pretor-elect, 
47; gov. of Numidia, 46; removed for 
misgovernment; authentic works, Bellum 
Catilinarium, Bellum Jugurthinum, writ- 
ten on Gk. model, polished and graphic. 


SALMASIUS, CLAUDIUS (1588- 
1653), Latin name of Claude de Sau- 
maise, Fr. scholar; his Defensio Regia 
pro Carolo I. evoked Milton’s Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio. 


SALMON FAMILY (salmon, trout, 
etc.—Salmonidæ), a family of bony 
fishes, interesting and valuable on ac- 
count of the sport and food afforded by 
its members. The body is long and 
covered with scales, but the head is 
naked and has no barbel. Most charac- 
teristic is the second dorsal fin, which 
is small, fleshy, and without rays. Apart 
from a few Antarctic and New Zealand 
forms, all are found in rivers and seas 
of N. temperate and Arctic regions. The 
most important is the hook-jawed, pink 
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fleshed salmon (Salmo salar), weighing 
sometimes 60 Ib., which dwells and grows 
in the sea, but regularly visits rivers 
for spawning. There are many varieties, 
such as the sea trout and the bull trout, 
sewin or peal, sometimes regarded as 
distinct species. The pale- n and sil- 
very smelt or sparling (Osmerus eper- 
lanus) lives, like the salmon, in the sea, 
ascending rivers only to spawn. It 
reaches a length of 12 in., and is closely 
related to the capelin (Mallotus villosus) 
and the candle-fish or eulachon (Thalev- 
chthys pacificus), two of the most im- 
portant food es on the coasts of 
Arctic America. Other well-known Sal- 
monoids are the char and the grayling. 
Salmon fishing is an important industry, 
especially in Alaska, Landocked salmon 
are Obtained in many rivers. 'Those of 
the Penobscot in Maine have long 
been famous. See FISHERIES. 


SALMONIDZE. See SaLmon Fam- 
ILY. 


SALOL (C.H.OH.COO.C.H;), color- 
less, almost tasteless, slightly aromatic | 
crystalline substance, obtained by the 
action of phenol on salicylic acid; 
employed in med. externally as an anti- 
septic, and internally as a mouth wash, 
and as an intestinal and urinary dis- 
infectant. 


SALON (43° 38’ N., 5° 10’ E.), town 
Bouches-du-Rhône, France; olive oil, 
soap. Pop. (commune) 14,100. 


SALONICA, SALONIKA, or SA- 
LONIKI (Turk. Selanik), town, Mace- 
donia, Greece (40° 38’ N., 22° 56’ E.), 
on gulf of same name, 12 m. E.N.E. of 
mouth of Vardar R.; notable for its 
antiquities, including Roman triumphal 
arch and old church of St. Sophia; city 
overlooked by anc. citadel; cotton and 
woolen mills, soap works, breweries, 
etc.; harbor safe and roomy; founded 
315 B.C.; became cap. of Macedonia. 
As Thessalonica, visited by St. Paul. 
In 1430 wrested from Venice by the 
Turks. Chief meeting-place of the 
Young Turk » whose Committee 
of Union and Progress directed revolu- 
tion of 1908. Captured by Greeks dur- 
ing wars, Nov. 7, 1912; Kin 
George of Greece 
18, 1913. Pop. 1920, 170,195 (60,000 
Jews, remainder Greeks and Turks). 

Salonica Army.—In Sept. 1915 Vent- 
zelos (see also GREECE: World War) 
suggested that Salonica might be made 
Allied base for operations against Tur- 
key. The Allies accepted the invitation, 
and troops were landed in Oct. 1915. 
Venizelos intended that the Gr. army 
should join the Allies at Salonica, and 
began to mobilize; but the intervention 
of Constantine long postponed Gr. co- 
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operation. General Sarrail arrived on 
Oct. 12 to take command of Fr. 2nd 
Division, which had been brought from 
Gallipoli. Before the Brit. 10th Division 
from Suvla was ready to move, French 
advanced by single-line railway running 
up Vardar to Veles, in the hope of joining 
hands with retreating Serbians near 
Uskub. Positions were seized for 
advance on Babuna Pass, crest of which 
was held by Serbians. French pushed 
forward to 12 m. of the Serbian position, 
against which Bulgars were throwing 
125,000 men, but could advance no fur- 
ther. When Serbians retreated from 
Babuna Pass, immediate necessity for 
Fr. advance had disappeared, and posi- 
tion was growing hourly more dangerous. 
Consequently, the French, together with 
Brit. 10th Division and two regiments, 
under Sir Bryan Mahon—in all, 13,000 
men, which had extended line to Lake 
Doiran, had to fall back on Salonica. 


On Dec. 4 Bulgars attacked in over- 


whelming numbers, and though a deter- 
mined resistance was made, es were 


forced to retire to their second line, 
where they repulsed another determined 
at Allies now decided to construct 
a great entrenched camp covering the 
port. For nearly a whole year they 
marked time in this camp, fearful of 
Constantine’s treachery; but when Ru- 
mania declared war a forward move was 
arranged in accordance with the treaty. 

Not until March 1917 were the roads 
sufficiently dry to permit of an advance. 
At this time the Salonica army was in 
the highest state of efficiency. Rein- 
forcements had arrived andJnew roads 
had been made. On March 11 the 
French attacked between Lakes Prespa 
and Ochrida, in the hope of capturing 
Resne, but no great headway was made. 
On April 25 the British attacked ‘Pip 
Ridge,’ on the Doiran front, after two 
days’ bombardment; but here, too, the 
attack was unsuccessful, as also was a 
second attempt on May 8. At the close 
of the spring campaigning season the 
troops on both sides were withdrawn to 
— , leaving only a series of bridge- 


8. 
During the spring and summer of 1917 
the Allies were in constant apprehension 
of attacks by Constantine’s adherents. 
By June 17 it was clear that the Allies 
would soon have the assistance of a 
Gr. army. Between June and the close 
of the year there was no forward move- 
ment on the Allied front. A state of 
deadlock had set in; neither side could 

erce the defenses of the other. On 

ug. 18 a great fire broke out in Salonica, 
ft destroyed the commercial quarter and 
rendered 70,000 persons homeless. 

Up to the last week of May 1918 there 
was no movement of any consequence in 
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the Balkans. The Gr. army was rapidly 
becoming efficient, and on May 30 it 
cooperated with the French in an attack 
upon very strong enemy positions on the 
Skra di Legen, a few miles W. of the 
Vardar, near the Serbian border. An 
advance of 114 m. on a front of 74 m. 
was made, counter-attacks were beaten 
off, and over 1,500 prisoners were taken. 

Early in June there was fighting in 
Albania, where for two years the Italians 
had maintained a force, based on Valona. 

In Sept. 1918 the Allied line ran from 
the mouth of the Voyusa R. to Lake 
Presba, thence N. of Monastir, across 
the bend of the Cerna, and due E. t 
Lake Doiran to the Struma, which it 
followed in a S.E. direction to the Atgean 
Sea. On the extreme right Gr. troops 
were watching the crossing-places of the 
river and the defiles through the eastern 
end of the Belashitza Mts. The two 
Serbian armies were astride of the 
Cerna, and covered the approaches to 
Monastir up to the N. of Lake Presba. 
These Serbian armies had been rein- 
forced by a Jugo-Slav division of volun- 
teers from the oppressed provinces of 
Austria-Hungary. West of Lake Presba 
the Albanian front was held by two Fr. 
divisions, which linked up with the 
Italians holding the lines N. of the 
Voyusa R. down to the sea. Facing the 
Greeks and the Brit. army up to the 
Vardar was the 1st Bulgar Army, and 
W. of that river the 2nd Bulgar Army, 
extending the line to Lake Presba, 
and including what was known as the 
llth Ger. Army. The Albanian front 
was entrusted to the Austrians. ‘Sarrail 
had been succeeded by General Guillau- 
mat towards the close of 1917, and he in 
turn gave place to Franchet d’Esperey, 
who was soon to repeat success at 
the first battle of the Marne. He as- 
sumed command on June 8. In the first 
week of Sept. the 27th Brit. Division 
made a feint attack in the Vardar valley, 
and on the 14th an intense bombardment 
was directed against the sector from 
Kaymakchalan to the N.E., including 
the stretch of front against which the 
main thrust was to be made. On Sept. 
15 an attack was launched on the 
seven-mile mountain sector between 
Mt. Sokal and Mt. Vetrenik, a thin 
fringe of jagged hills in advance of the 
Cerna bend. The Serbs, attacking from 
the Vetrenik ridge, which had been 
captured in April, scaled the precipitous 
heights on the Cerna bank which had 
twice foiled them, and carried the Bulgar 
first line in spite of manifold difficulties. 
Next day Mt. Sokal was stormed by the 
French, the Serbs advanced to a depth 
of some 5 m. into the Bulgar position, 
the Jugo-Slavs seized the commanding 
height of Mt. Kozyak, and in two days’ 
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SALT LAKE CITY 





fighting over 4,000 prisoners and 30 
guns fell to the Allies. The advance was 
continued without a pause, and by the 
evening of the 17th a wedge at some 
points 20 m. from the original position 
and 25 m. from flank to flank had been 
thrust into the enemy’s front, threaten- 
ing a speedy separation of the two Bul- 


gar es. 
On this day, the 18th, General Milne 


began his attack between the Vardar | armis 


and Lake Doiran. The ‘Pip Ridge’ which 
had resisted capture in April and May 
1917, again proved too hard a nut to 


crack. 
Meanwhile the Serbs were across the 
Vardar and in the rear of the Bulgar 
tions. On the 21st the Fr. were in 
ep, and on this day the enemy troops 
in front of the British and Greeks fell 
back and were closely pursued. The 
railway junction at Grodosko, defended 
by Germans hurriedly thrown into the 
fight, was captured on the 23rd, at which 
time Milne’s troops were crossing the 
— ———— range, and the whole & tied 
line as far as Monastir was advancing. 
The lith Ger. Army was now being 
shepherded W., and was fast losing touch 
with the Eastern armies. The situation 
had become almost hopeless. Ferdinand, 
who had retired a month previously to 
a watering-place, frantically begged, but 
in vain, for reinforcements from Berlin 
and Vienna. Meanwhile Sofia was on 
the verge of revolution. 

In the course of a single week Franchet 
a@’Esperey had driven so deep a wedge 
between the Cerna and the Vardar that 
the twò Bulgarian armies were severed 
and forced to retreat upon divergent 
lines. The Ist Army retired across the 
Bulgarian border, through Strumnitza 
and the defiles of the Belashitza Mts.; 
while the 2nd Army, cut off from Uskub, 
was forced to retreat into Albania. In 
both cases the armies broke up into 
fragments, and before long the retreat 
was a rout. Franchet d’Esperey gave 
them no chance to rally. On the 26th 
Milne was in Strumnitza, on Bulgarian 
soil, and three days later the great ob- 
jective, Uskub, was reached. On the 
25th General Torodoff requested an 
armistice for forty-eight hours, during 
which a surrender might be arranged. 
Delegates arrived in Salonica on the 28th 
and two days later the terms of an 
abject surrender were signed. Bulgaria 
was to evacuate all Grecian and Serbian 
territories, to demobilize immediately, 
to hand over to the Allies all her means 
of transport, to make no hindrance to 
the passage of the Allied troops through 
her territory or to the occupation, if 
necessary, of strategic points. Ferdinand 
abdicated on Oct. 4, and the Crown 
Prince Bo 


ris began his reign. The Allies 


advanced with great rapidity through 
Serbia, and r a vigorous engage- 
ment on the 12th occupied Nish, thus 
cutting the Berlin-Constantinople Ry. 
A week later the Allies were on the 
shores of the Danube. 

The dramatic collapse of Bulgaria was 
the beginning of the end. One day after 
the signature of the surrender at Salonica 
the Turks in Palestine begged for an 
tice, and four days later Austria 
was out of the war. 


SAL PRUNELLA, fused nitrate. 


SALSETTE (19° 15’ N., 72° 49’ E.), 
island, N. of Bombay Island, Brit. 
India: noted for its cave temples. 


SALSIFY, SALSAFY (Tragopogon), 
genus of plants, order Composite; cul- 
tivated in Britain as vegetable—Purple 
Goat’s-beard and Yellow Goat’s-beard; 
root, which resembles carrot, is cooked. 


SALT.—Chemically, a salt is a com- 
pound formed by the interaction of a 
base and an acid, with elimination of 
water, thus 

B. OH+H. A=B.A®#HOH. 

Base. Ada. Salt. Water. 


B and A are the basic and sng 
radicals, tively, and BA is 
normal ‘salt. ‘Acid’ or hydrogen salts 


contain H; basic salts contain OH (see 
CHEMISTRY). 

Common salt is sodium chloride, 
NaCl. It occurs as rock salt, and 
exists in solution in sea-water and in 
brine springs. Rock salt is sometimes 
mined solid, but more often converted 
into brine, which is pumped up and 
evaporated, sometimes first by ‘gradua- 
tion,’ (%.e.) atmospheric evaporation 
promoted by trickling over walls of 
faggots, and then by boiling. ‘Bay salt’ 
is obtained from sea-water by solar 
evaporation. 

Salt usually crystallizes in cubes, of 
S.G. 2°16; it is diathermous; M.P. 
815° C.; solubility at 20° C.=35'94, 
scarcely more soluble in hot than in 
cold water. Common salt contains 
small quantities of sodium sulphate, 
calcium sulphate, and magnesium chlo- 
ride; the latter causes dampness in moist 
air. Besides its dietic use, salt is em- 
ployed in manufacturing hydrochloric 
acid, chlorine, washing soda caustic 
soda, etc. 


SALT LAKE CITY, a city of Utah, 
the capital of the State and the county 
seat of Salt Lake co. It is on the Oregon 
Short Line, the Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake, the Denver and Rio Grande, 
Western, the Union Pacific, the Western 
Pacific and other railroads, and on tie 
Great Salt Lake and Hot Springs. T 
city is admirably located at the base ne 
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the Wasatch Mountains and is 4,334 feet 
above sea level. The valley is famous 
for its resources, climate and beauty. 
The city has an area of 51.9 sq. miles. 
The streets are among the widest and 
best planned in the world and hundreds 
of miles of fine roads lead from the 
city to points of scenic beauty outside. 
An extensive net of boulevards has 
been constructed. Salt Lake City is an 
important manufacturing city. Among 
the industries are copper, lead and zinc 
smelters, sugar refineries, canneries, 
chemical works, etc. It has an excellent 
school system with over 50 school build- 
ings and 30,000 pupils in attendance. 
The institutions for higher education 
include the University of Utah, Latter 
Day Saints University, and many pri- 
vate and semi-private schools. The 
city was founded by Brigham Young in 
1847. See Mormons. Pop. 1920, 118,- 
110; 1923, 142,650. 


SALTA (24° 32’ S., 66° 14’ W.), 
province, Argentina, bordering on Boliv- 
ia; generally mountainous; rich in 
minerals; chief occupation, agriculture; 
pop. 1921, 146,903. 


SALTA (24° 32’ S., 66° 14’ W.), city, 
Salta, Argentina; bp.’s see. Pop. 28,500. 


SALTASH (50° 24’ N., 4° 13’ W.), 
seaport town, on estuary of Tamar, 


Cornwall, England. Pop. 1921, 3,631. 


SALTILLO (25° 28’ N., 101° 2’ W.),' 
city, capital of Coahuila, Mexico; 
commercial center; cottons, woolens. 
Pop. 35,000. 


SALT OF SATURN, lead acetate or 
sugar of lead. See LEap. 


SALT OF SORREL, bioxalate of 
potash, a salt of oxalic acid. 


SALT OF TARTAR, potassium car- 
bonate in its crude state. See Poras- 
SIUM. 


SALTON SEA, a piece of water in 
California, in the lowest part of the 
Colorado desert. Since 1907 its depth 
has been gradually decreasing, and it 
is believed that it will evaporate in 
about twenty years. 


SALTPETRE, Nitre, Potassium Ni- 
trate (KNO3), white crystals, dimorphous 
M.P. 339°; solubility, 20.9:100 water at 
10° C., 246:100 at 100° C.; bitter, saline 
taste. Generally obtained from Chili 
saltpetre by reaction with potassium 
chloride: NaNO3 + KCl = KNO3+NaCl 
Uses: gunpowder, pyrotechny, as an 

agent, for pickling meat, and 
in medicine. 


SALT RANGE (82° 54’ N., 71° E.), 


SALVAGE 


mountain range, Punjab, India; salt 
mines. 


SALT, SPIRITS OF, common name 
for hydrochloride acid. 


SALTUS, EDGAR EVERTSON (1858- 
1922), an American author, went to 
Heidelberg University, and graduated 
from Columbia College in 1880. Among 
his novels are: Mr. Incoul’s Misadven- 
ture, 1887; The Truth about Tristrem 
Varick, 1888; Vanity Square, 1905; and 
The Monster, 1912. 


SALTWORT (Salsola), genus of 
plants, order Chenopodiacee; Prickly 
S. (S. kali), a Brit. seaside plant, yields 
Soda when burnt. 


SALUTATION of persons meeting 
each other is almost universal, and is 
accompanied by various acts, especially 
hand-shaking, kissing, and embracing. 
Many Orientals ‘rub noses,’ or at any 
rate sniff each other. The kiss is proper- 
ly a gesture of tasting; from New Testa- 
ment times it appears as a salutation 
among Christians; its use among men 
has gradually declined, but is still 
common in France and among monarchs 
when meeting ceremonially. Orientals 
bow profoundly or even prostrate them- 
selves before superiors. The modern 
custom of shaking hands is medisval, 
but not ancient. Various formulas of 
greeting are used which tend in time to 
become meaningless. 


SALUZZO (44° 38’ N., 7° 28’ E.), city, 
Cuneo, Italy; castle and cathedral; 
birthplace of Silvio Pellico. Pop. 11,000. 


SALVADOR (13° 40’ N., 89° W.), 
smallest but most densely populated 
state of Central America; area, 7225 
sq. miles; surface generally high table- 
land, with hills rising above it to 7900 
ft.; mean temperature, 80° Fahr.; 
earthquakes frequent. S. to 
Spain, 1526-1822, and from 1823 - 39 
was member of Central Amer. Federa- 
tion, after dissolution of which it became 
independent republic. Executive power 
held by Pres., legislative authority by 
Congress of 42 members. Capital, San 
S.; chief port, Acatjutlo; produces coffee, 
sugar, rubber, tobacco, indigo, timber; 
minerals include gold, silver, antimony. 
Education free and compulsory; chief 
religion, R.C. Pop. 1922, 1,501,000. See 
Map, CENTRAL AMERICA. 


SALVAGE, money paid in case of ship- 
wreck by the ship owner, or the cargo 
owners, or both. The salvor is onl 
entitled to this reward when his wor 
has been done voluntarily, and he has 
been under no obligation to do it. It 
must be shown that but for his services 
the ship or goods would probably have 


SALVARSAN 





been lost, and that some skill was shown 
or danger faced in the performance of 
these services. The salvor has a mari- 
time lien on the property salved, and this 
claim ranks before all others. 


SALVARSAN, or 606, pofsonous 





yellowi h powder, discovered by Ehr-| Othello 


lich, which in dilute solution is used as 
a cure for Syphilis in all its stages; it 
is an organic compound containing ar- 
= in such a condition that arsenical 


SALVATION ARMY, THE, founded 


fn 1862 in the East End of London as | estimated 


the Christian Misston by William Booth, 

1829-1912. In 1878 the name Salvation 
y was assumed by the missionary 

organization. In spite vf opposition and 


officers, not including 63,000 local 
cers. It publishes about 80 
in 30 languages. Work in the 
States began in 1880. Headquarters in 
the United States, New York. Comman- 
der, Evangeline Booth. In 1922 corps 
and outposts numbered 1,117. Officers 
and cadets 3,728. Hotels for men 67; 
for women, 3. Industrial Homes, 88; 
Children’s Homes, 6. Children sheltered 
1922, 76,615. Homes and Hospitals, 
29; Hospitals and dispensaries, 6. The 


persons 

clothes, ice, coal, etc., and finding 

employment for men and women. 

carries on extensive work in the prisons, 
caring for the families of 

ee schools for cadets 

Maintained in New York and 


hind the lines. 
' SALVATOR ROSA. See Rosa; BAL- 


VATOR. 


in which he vigorously attacks vices of 
— time, and Ad Ecclesiam, sometimes 
ed Contra Avaritiam, about alms- 





BATY INIA, us of floating ant 
a onda side pon —— d 
on under side o A n 
bed in winte * 
SAL VOLATILE. See AMMONIA. 


SALWEEN, SALWIN (20° N., 98° 
E.), river, Burma; rises rises in . province 
of Yunnan; flows into Gulf of Martaban; 

length, 1750 miles. 


SALWIN, SALWEEN re N., 97° 
E.), district, Tenasserim, Lower Burma, 
India; area, 2666 sq. miles. Pop. 40,000. 


SALYANY (39° 35’ N., 49° E.), 
town, » Russ. Transcaucasia; 
fishing center. Pop. 12,000. 


— (1) Prov. Austria; sur- 
face mountainous; highest peaks in 
Hohe Tauern over 12,000 ft.; forests 
aud geht land; numerous lakes; wa- 

by Salzach; rich in minerals, espe- 
cially salt; chief industries are cattle 
raising, dairy farming, and the timber 
trade. Area, 2,760 sq. m.; pop. 1920, 
214,200. (2) town, — of above (47° 
48’ N., 13° 3’ E.), beautifully situated 
on Salzach: fine castle of Hohen-Salzburg 
on Ménchsberg; cathedral, Benedictine 
and Capuchin monasteries, Franciscan 
church, etc.; stands on site of anc. 
Juvavum; destroyed by Attila, 448; 
ceded to Mute 1797; birthplace of 
Mozart; manufactures of musical in- 
struments and marble ornaments. _ Pop. 
1920, 36,749. 


Py i). Alpin 3 alge 13° 
pine dist pper Austria 
watered by the Traun; salt mines. Pop. 
SALZWEDEL (52° 51’ N., 11° 9’ E.), 
town, Saxony, a, on Jeetze; 
damask cloth. Pop. 14,000. 
SAMANA RANGE (c. 33° 30’ N., 
70° 50’ E.), mountain range, N.W. 
Frontier Prov., India. 


SAMANIDS, Persian house descended 
from Samani; ‘won most of Persia and 
Transoxiana from Caliph and ruled as 
independent princes, 874-1005. 


| SAMANUD, town, Egypt (¢.v.). 





SAMAR, one of the Philippine Is. 
It forms the prov. of Samar, with 
outlying islands, and covers a total area 
of 5,276 sq. m. It is traversed by a 
mountain , and has dense forests, 
which supply good timber. The climate 
is temperate, and soil generally fertile. 
Cereals, sugar-cane, rice, cocoanut, 
coffee, tobacco, etc., are extensive 
cultivat . Cap. Catbalogan, Pop. 


— (1) (e. 52° 30’ N., 51° 
E.), government, 8.E. R in basin 
of Volga, which has course of over 500 
miles along W. border; 58,320 sq. 
miles; ace consists chiefly of forest 
land and fertile prairie; produces cereals, 


vegetables, tobacco, honey, poultry and | archi 
livestock . uf. 


; manufactures leather, 
Occa- 


sionally suffers from famine. : 
3,544,500. (2) (53° 10’ N., 50° 9’ E.), 
town, capital of above, at junction of 
Samara and Volga; bp.’s see; trade in 
grain; flour-mfils. Pop. 121,000. 


destro b 
110 B.c.: rent 


taken into captivity by Sargon; these, 
th the remnant of the Jews, 


permission to 
rebuilding the temple, and erected 2 
rival temple on Mt. Gerizim. 
hostility grew up between the Jews and 
Samaritans, to which the gospels bear 
witness. There is still a remnant of 
them left at Shechem, Nablus. 


` SAMARITANS, a religious sect and 
fragment of a ple living at Shechem, 
now called Nablus; they are sup to 
be descended from the ten tribes, but 
are separate from orthodox Judaism. 
Their sacred book is the Pentateuch, but 
as this was not in its present form till 
time of Ezra, they must have recetved 
it from Jewish sources. Acco 


SAMARKAND 
ty | 67° 18’ E.), province, Russ. 


AMN 
f 53° 20’ E.), town, 


SAMOA 
lit. Though suffering many vicissitudes 
they have continued in the same place, 
and a remnant still exists. Their lan- 
guage was a form of Aramaic; now 
Hebrew is their sacred and Arabic their 
ordinary tongue, 








— (1) (c. 39° 49’ N., 

Turkestan. 
Formerly included in dominion of 
Jenghiz Khan and Timur; transferred 
from Bokhara to Russia in 1868. S. has 


tainous in 8. and E., pe and desert 
in N. Pop. 1,169,900. Chief town, 
Samarkand. (2) (39° 49’ N., 67° 18’ E.), 


and in later times b 
Khan and Timur; captured by Russians, 
— Manufactures cloth, leather. Pop. 


SAMBALPUR (21° 27’ N., 84° 1’ E.), 
town, on Mahanadi, Sambalpur, Brit. 
India. Pop. 13,000; (dist.) 646,000. 


SAMBHAR LAKE (26° 52’ N., 74° 
57’ E.), salt lake, Rajputana, India, in 
states of Jaipur and Jodhpur. 


SAMBUCA, a medieval stringed in- 
strument of the harp kind; term also 
applied to a wooden pipe. 


AN, SEMNAN (35° 30’ N., 
Persia. Pop. 16,500. 


Rome for over fifty years, 343-290 B 
and their final defeat left Rome 
conqueror of Italy. 


SAMOA, or Navigators’ Islands, 
group of fourteen volcanic islands sur- 
rounded by coral reefs in S. Pacific 
(14° 8., 171° W.), generally mountainous 
and fertile. In 1899 Britain relinquished 
claim to the islands, and consented to 

ent whereby Germany took 
. the remainder. 





oa: area, c. 1,250 sq. m.; D. 
41,100; American Samoa: area, 1 sd. 
m.; pop. 7.500. See Map, E. Inpun 


SAMOS (87° 45’ N. 26° 50’ 
island, Ægean; area, 180 sq. 


SAMOSATA (37° 30’ N.; 88° 35’ E., 
mod. Samsat; 


magen Syria, 
of Telan. = 
SAM (40° 27° 


—— Samothraldt 

an 35’ E.), an — island 

sponge fisheries: in times seat of 
e worship of Cabirt. 


: on 8. 
C. mariti » @ rock-plant, makes 
excellent aie š — * 
SAMPIERDARENA, San” Pie” D’ 
Arena, western suburb of Genoa, Italy; 
shipbuilding yard. Pop. 35,000. / 
SAMPSON, ALDEN (1853 Amer. 
author b. in Manchester re In 
873 h from Haverford 
blished 


uated 


E.), cal, originally 
miles; 


Russian sol 
of | World War given command of the 


chief town, ancient Com- suicide. 
Euphrates; birthplace 


R. one book together with 
Kings, so t in the 
-| Vulgate aif num 


> genus of! 


SAMSON, Bible character: 
various deeds of strength; 
Neary coauent thet is fe DA eae 

6 m 
perhaps a Danite > 


SAMSONOV, GENERAL (4. 1914), 

dier. On the outbreak of 
concentrated near Lomja. In 
disastrous battle of Tannenberg, A 
1914, the army of the Narev under 


pSAMSUN (41° 18” N.; 36° 21° E); 
ancien MUSE. seaport,’ vila 
Trebizond, Asiatic Turkey — exports 
cereals, tobacco. Pop. 14, e 


BOOKS OF, at first formed 
the two books of 
tha Septuagint 


with and IT, Samuel and I. 
as , . Samu 
II, Kings, I. II 


, II. III., IV. come 
prising i alt a 'nistory af Judab and 


I. Samu 
8-14 


represen 
as unwilling, tha 

king in Israel. Chaps. 15-31 trace the 
struggle between Saul and David, where 
again in parts two narratives are com- 
bined, ending with the death of Saul 
and Jonathan and the establishment of 
David as king. 


` II. Samuel 1-8 narrates the main 
events of David's reign, including the 
establishment of the capital at — 


and various wars: 








SAMUEL, RT. HON. SIR HERBERT 
LOUIS (1870), Eng. politician; Liberal 
M.P. for Clevelan iv. of Yorkshire, 
1902-18; was chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, 1909-10 and 1915-16, post- 
master-general 1910-14 and 1915-16, 

dent of the Local Government 

rd 1914-15, and secretary of state 
for home affairs, 1916. At the ps pre 
of 1920, on the invitation of Lord 
Allenby, he visited Palestine to advise 
on questions of administration, and 
subsequently was appointed high com- 
missioner as from July 1, 1920. Author 
of Liberalism: its Principles and Pro- 
posal , 1902; and The War and Liberty, 


SANA (15° 22’ N., 44° 12’ E.), town, 
capital, Yemen, Arabia; surrounded by 
wall 5% miles in circuit; trade in coffee, 
— fruit; devastated by famine. Pop. 


SAN ANGELO, a city of Texas, in 
Tom Green co. It is on the Gulf, Colo- 
rado and Santa Fe, and the Kansas 
City, Mexico, and Orient railroads, 
and on the Concho river. It is the trade 
center for an extensive cotton raising 
and farming region and its chief in- 
dustries are identified with cotton rais- 
ing and agriculture. Pop. 1920, 9,392. 


SAN ANTONIO, the largest city of 
Texas, in Bexar co., of which it is the| 30’ W.), city, on Yayabo, Santa Clara, 
county seat. It is on the Southern Paci-| Cuba. Pop. 1919, 58,843. 
fc, tho aa Anode and Arkanys Pese,| SANCTUARY was the protection 
and other railroads, and on the San| forded to an offender against the law 
Pedro and San Antonio rivers. San| Who took refuge in a church or other 


Antonio is an important industrial city. | consecrated place. It dates back in 
It is the distributing point for the entire Enmand and on the Continent to very 
State, and has a large trade in peanuts, | ©4t!y times, and was recognized through- 
livestock, hides, lumber, cotton and wool. | OUt the Middle Ages. From XIV. cent. 
Its chief industries are the manufacture | C°™Plaints are frequent against debtors 
of iron and steel, textiles, clothing, | #ing sanctuary, and the privilege was 
leather goods, and soap. It has an] ™ore and more limited. The rule was 
attractive park system with 46 beautiful | ‘at the offender, having made confes- 

ks and plazas, and is the seat of the| 0m of guilt to the coroner, must flee 


testant Episcopal and Roman Ca-|*he country within 40 days. If he 
tholic bishops. The city is the head- remained in sanctuary after that time 


uarters of the United tates Military he would be starved into surrender. 
o exas. ere are St. 
Louis College, St. Mary's College, San| 3 Sch ot Yora W. Fida Hel: 
Antonio Academy and other educational gium (50° 51’ N., 920 56’ 'E.); lost during 
institutions. The city was founded in| Second battle of Ypres, May 1915; in 


1718, and during the Spanish and Mex- 
ican rule was the capital of the State. TATO DauN Z sag Caon — 


The famous fortress of the Alamo is 
here. See Aramo. Pop. 1920, 161,308; | SaP faod during Allied advance on July 


1924, 193,000. 

SAN ANTONIO DE LOS BANOS! _ SAND, fine particles of stone, not so 
21° 50’ N., 85° W.), city, Havana, fine as dust and not larger than grit; 
Saha: mineral baths. Pop. 8,300. mostly grains of quartz. It differs in 

color, according to the rock from which 

SANATORIUM (from the Lat. sanare, | it originates; it is spread by wind—as 
to cure), an establishment for certain | in deserts—or washed up by sea. S. due 
special forms of medical treatment. to volcanic action is generally grey or 


SAN BENITO, a town in Texas. 
Pop. 1920, 5,070. 


SAN BERNARDINO, a city of Cali- 
fornia, in San Bernardino co., of which 
it is the county seat. It ís on the 
Southern Pacific, the Salt Lake Route, 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and 
other railroads. It is the center of the 
great San Bernardino basin and is 
surrounded by a rich mining, agricultural 
and fruit growing region. The notable 
buildings include a court-house, public 
library, Y.M.C.A. building, Hall of 
Records, etc. Pop. 1920, 18,721. 


SAN CATALDO (37° 27’ N., 14° 2° 
E.), town, Caltanissetta, Sicily; sulphur 
mines. Pop. c. 18,000. 

SANCERRE (47° 20’ N., 2° 49’ E.); 
town, Cher, France. 

SANCHI (23° 28’ N., 77° 46’ E.); 
village, India; remarkable Buddhist 
remains. 


SAN CRISTOBAL (16° 25’ N., 92° 
42’ W.), town, Chiapas, Mexico; bp.’s 
see. Pop. 1920, 21,385. 

SANCROFT, WILLIAM (1616 - 93): 


abp. of Canterbury, 1677-91; one of the 
‘Seven Bishops’ (q.v.), 


SANCTI SPIRITUS (21° 40’ N., 79° 





blackish. Pure white s. is used in glass 
manufacture. 


SAND, GEORGE, Lucile Aurore 
Dupin, afterwards ds Madame Dudevant 
(1804-76), Fr. novelist. Jules Sandeau, 
an old acquaintance, collaborated in 
publication of works under name Jules 
Sand; when Indiana, which she wrote 
alone, appeared, 1832, it was under name 
of George Sand, which she kept. She 
adopted dress and life of student, trav- 
eled with Alfred de Musset, Chopin, and 
others, and publishing a vast number of 
novels, some of which came out in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. At revolution 
of 1848 she mixed in politics for a short 
time, wrote s es, and started a 
newspaper. 

Her pastoral novels (the best of her 
production), La Mare au Diable, 1846; 
La Petite Fadette, 1848; Francois le 

hampi, 1850; Le Meunier d’ Angibault, 
Marion. 


SANDAL. See Boor. 


SANDALWOOD, wood of trees, order 
Santalacese; pale and fragrant; native 
to India and Indies. 


SANDAY, WILLIAM (1843 - 1920), 
Eng. theologian; Lady Margaret prof. 
of ivinity and canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1895; his works include The 
Gospels in the Second Century, 1876; 
The Oracles of God, 1891; Two Present- 
Day Questions, 1892; The Criticism of 
the Fourth Gospel, 1905; The Life of 
Christ in Recent Research, 1907; Christol- 
ogies: Ancient and M odern, 1910; 
Personality in Christ and in Ourselves, 
ay The Primitive Church and Reunion, 


SANDBACH (53° 9’ N., 2° 22’ W.), 
town, Cheshire, England; manufactures 
boots and shoes. Pop. 6,000. 


SANDBURG, CARL (1878), an Amer. 
writer; b. in Galesburg, Ill. He studied 
at Lombard College, in his native city, 
was secretary to the Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, during 1910-12; associate editor 
of System Magazine, in Chicago, in 
1913; foreign correspondent for the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, in 
1918, after which he was an editorial 
writer for the Chicago Daily News. He 
is the author of Chicago Poems, 1915; 
Corn Huskers, 1918; The Chicago Race 
Riots, 1919, and Smoke and Steel, 1920. 


SAND-EELS, LAUNCES (Ammody- 
tidae), small, long-bodied fishes related 
to the Cod family: found burrowing in 
sand on the coasts of the N. hemisphere; 
favorite fishing-bait. 


SANDEFJORD (59° 34’ N., 10° 17’ 
E.), seaport, — — 'N orway; 
mineral springs. Pop. 4,800. 





SANDISON 


SANDERS, NICHOLAS (c. 1530-81), 
Eng. historian and rebel; prof. of Theol- 
ogy at Louvain; pub. De Visibili 
Monarchia Ecclesiae, 1571; one of chief 
R.C. plotters against Queen Elizabeth. 


SANDERSON, (EZRA) DWIGHT 
(1878), an American sociologist and 
entomologist; b. in Clio, Michigan. He 
graduated from the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College in 1897 and was assistant 
state entomologist of Maryland from 
1898-99. Since then he has been entomol- 
ogist for different states. Professor of 
rural social organization of Cornell 
University since 1918. Author of: 
Insects Injurious to Staple Crops, 1902; 
Elementary Entomology (with C. F. 
Jackson) 1911; Insect Pests of Farm, 
Garden and Orchard, 1911; and also 
reports on various agricultural stations. 


Pc el FULE, abp. of Dublin, 


SAN DIEGO, a city of California, in 
San Diego co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, the San Diego and Arizona 
railways, and on San Diego bay. Its 
harbor is considered, next to that of San 
Francisco, the finest on the Pacific coast. 
The climate is uniform and mild and 
the city is one of the most popular 
health resorts in the country. The in- 
dustries include machine shops, foun- 
dries, furniture factories, fertilizer works, 
cotton seed oil plant, ‘tires, flour and 
Panne mills, etc. The notable public 

uildings include the United States cus- 
tom-house and estensive naval estab- 
lishments. Large tracts on the bay 
frontage belong to the Army and Navy 
Departments. The first mission in 
California was founded here in 1769 and 
the city was laid out in 1867. Pop. 1920, 
74,683; 1924, 125,000. 


SANDGATE (51° 4’ N., 1° 9’ E.), 


— aes Kent, on English Chan- 
ne 


SAND-GLASS. See Crock. 


SAND-GROUSE (Pteroclididae), in- 
habits desert regions. One variety, 
Pallas’ Sand-grouse, known by its long 
tail-feathers and feathered legs, is an 
occasional migrant to Britain. 


SANDHEDRIM. See Jews. 


SANDHURST (51° 22’ N., 0° 49’ W.), 
village, Berkshire, England: Royal Mili- 
tary College. 


SANDISON, GEORGE HENRY 
(1850), an editor; b. in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land and educated in the same place. 
He was managing editor of an Albany, 
New York, paper in 1871 and until 





SAN DONA DI PIAVE 


SANFORD 





1890 correspondent and editor of other 
papers. He conducted a campaign for 
reform of New York prisons in 1881. 
This had the effect of remedying many 
evils in that and other states. Wrote 
short stories for many magazines. 


SAN DONA DI PIAVE, comm., 
Venetia, Italy (45° 37’ N., 12° 35’ E.), 
on Piave, 17 m. E.S.E. of Treviso. Dur- 
ing Austrian assaults on line of Piave, 
a salient was pushed across the river 
which Austrians vainly strove to enlarge. 
In June 1918 Italians attacked the posi- 
tion, and on 21st began to turn it, thus 
forcing the Austrians to retreat with 
heavy losses. This defeat marked the 
beginning of the Austrian collapse. 


SANDOWAY (18° 27’ N., 94° 24’ E.), 
town, Sandoway, Arakan, Lower Burma. 
Pop. 13,500; district, 96,000. — 


SANDOWN (50° 48’ N., 1° 8’ W.), 


watering-place, Isle of Wight, England. 
Pop. 6,000. 

SANDPIPERS. See under PLOVER 
FAMILY. 


SANDRINGHAM (52° 52’ N., 0° 32’ 
E.), village and royal estate, Norfolk, 
England. 


SANDSTONE, rock generally formed 
of grains of quartz; colors — white, 
yellow, brown, red, or green; varieties— 
coarse and fine grained. Sometimes the 
grains of former are as large as eggs, 
—these are than called conglomerates,— 
while grains of the latter may be so pure 
as to be invisible to naked eye; used 
for building and monumental purposes. 
Old Red Sandstone is name given to 
series of strata lying between Silurian 
and Devonian, although they are at times 
thought to be the same as the latter. In 
either case they fall below the Carbonif- 
erous and the name ‘Old’ was given to 
distinguish them from the red sandstone 
(‘New’) included in the Permian and 
therefore resting upon the Carbonif- 
erous. 


SAND STORM, SIMOON. 


WInD. 


SANDUR, SANDOOR (15° N., 76° 
E.), native state, Bellary, Madras, India. 
Pop. 11,690 


SANDUSEY, a city of Ohio, in Erie 
county, of which it is the county seat. 
It is on the New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore and Ohio, and other 
railroads, and at the mouth of Sandusky 
river and Sandusky bay. The city has 
a large trade in fish and is one of the 
largest fresh fish markets in the world. 
It is also the center of an estensive grape 
growing region. Its industries include 
the manufacture of automobiles, chem- 


See 


fcals, dynamos, cement, aeroplane en- 
gines, boilers, etc. It is the site of the 
State Fish Hatchery and has a public 
eee and courthouse. Pop. 1920, 


SANDWICH (51° 17’ N., 1° 20’ £.), 
seaport, on Stour, Kent, England; one 
of the Cinque ports; important in Middle 


‘Ages. Pop. 1921, 3,161. 


SANDWICH, EDWARD MONTAGU 
(1625-72), 1ST EARL OF (1660), Eng. 
admiral; member of Cromwell’s House 
of Lords, 1657; with Monk took fleet 
over to Charles II., 1660; defeated 
Dutch, 1665; slain in Dutch W. $ 


ar. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


See Ha- 
WAIIAN ISLANDS. : 


SANDY HOOK, a narrow, sandy pe- 
ninsula in New Jersey, U.S.A., about 6 
m. long, including part of Lower New 
York Bay. It has a fine lighthouse and 
ordnance proving grounds. It is the 
scene of the America Cup races. — 


SANDWORT (Arenaria), genus of 
plants, order Caryophyllacewj; small 
white flowers. 


SAN FERNANDOJ(36° 27’ N., 6° 13’ 
W.), seaport, Cadiz, — on Isla de 
Leon, in Bay of C ; exports salt. 
Pop. 25,000. 


SANFORD, a city of Florida, in Sem- 
inole co. It is on the Atlantic Coast 
Line railroad and on St. John’s river. 
It is the center of an extensive truck 
farm region and fruit growing center. 
Pop. 1920, 5,588. 


SANFORD, a town of Maine, ín 
York co. It is on the Boston and 
Maine railroad. It is an important 
industrial city and has manufactures 
of shoes, blankets, yarn and lumber 
products. The mills producing palm 
beach cloth are located here. Pop. 
1920, 10,691. 


SANFORD, EDMUND CLARE 
(1859), university professor, b. at Oak- 
land, Cal., son of Edmund P. and Jennie 
E. Clark Sanford. He was educated 
at the University of California and at 
Johns Hopkins University. He was 
professor of psychology at various insti- 
tutions until 1909 and from then until 
1920 was president of Clark College, 
after which he was professor of psychol- 
ogy and education at Clark University. 
Author: A Course in Experimental 
Psychology, 1898. 


SANFORD, EDMUND E. (1865), 
an American jurist; b. in Knoxville, 
Tenn. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in 1883, and from 
Harvard in 1885. He practiced law in 
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the United States Supreme Court. 


SANFORD, LOUIS CHILDS (1867), 
an American bishop, b. at Bristol, 
Rhode Island. He graduated from 
Brown University in 1888 and in 1893 
ordained a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He was the mission- 
ary in charge of St. Luke’s Mission, 
Selma, California and St. Michael’s 
Mission, Fowler, California from 1892- 
98. At St. Paul’s Church, Salinas, 1898- 
1900 and Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, San Francisco, California from 
1900-1907. In 1911 consecrated a mis- 
sionary bishop. 


SAN FRANCISCO, a city of Cali- 
fornia, the second largest in the State 
and the most important industrially. 
Jt is on many important r and is 
the western terminal for three trans- 
continental lines and three coast lines. 
Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, and the Western Pacific 
railroads. Its magnificent harbor and 
its advantageous situation have made it 
the most important seaport on the west- 
ern coast of North America. It is situat- 
ed on a peninsula borde upon the 
Pacific on the west, the Golden Gate on 
the north, and the Bay of San Francisco 
on the east. Its commercial importance 
has greatly increased since the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal. The City 
has a total area of about 42 square miles. 
It is unusually hilly and these hills cut 
in two directions, rising steeply from sea 
level to several hundred feet above the 
sea. Southwest of the main part of the 
city the twin mountains, Sutro and 
Davidson rise to a height of over 900 
feet. Among the best known hills in 
the city are Telegraph Hill, Nob Hill 
and Russian Hill. n Nob Hill were 
formerly the palatial houses of the early 
millionaires who made their fortunes in 
the gold mines of the State. A large 
part of the city is reclaimed land. The 
streets are for the most part broad and 
well paved. South of Market Street 
they are practically level. North of 
that, however, they run with a steep 

e. Market Street is the chief 
usiness thoroughfare. San Francisco 
has, in recent years, become one of the 
most important industrial and com- 
mercial cities in the United States. 
Its harbor has an area of 420 sq. miles, 
with a water frontage on the Bay of 
about 10 miles. In 1918 there was 
completed a sea wall, 15,000 feet in 
length, with 39 piers and many wharves. 
Many new docks have been constructed 
capable of use by the largest vessels. 


The city has direct communication by ! sulting 


steamship with all the cities on the 
Pacific coast of North and South Amer- 
ica, and with Japan, China, other parts 


of the Orient and Australia. Service is 
also conducted through the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic coast ports, and 
to Europe. In the city are over 3,100 
factories and industrial plants. Shipbuild- 
ing during the Worid War was one of 
the most important industries. The 
city has a very large foreign trade. The 
imports and exports amount to nearly 
$350,000,000 annually. The most im- 
portant industries of the city include 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
bread and bakery products, clothing, 
copper, tin and sheet iron products, 
printing and publishing, machine shop 
products, flour and grist mill products. 
The city is notable for its magnificent 
private and public buildings. Since the 
great fire the city has been practically 
rebuilt. One of the best examples of 
city planning in the United States is 
the Civic Center, north of Market Street 
and east of Van Ness Avenue. This 
includes the city hall, auditorium and 
public library. These buildings are 
ednoizd about a spacious plaza. The 
city has many beautiful parks. Golden 
Gate Park has an area of over 1,000 
acres. The Presidio, the military 
reservation of the federal government, is 
practically a part of the park system of 
the city. he Marina, formerly the 
site of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
contains the Palace of Fine Arts, the 
Column of Progress, and the beautiful 
Marina boulevard. San Francisco has 
excellent educational facilities. Over 
74,000 pupils are enrolled in the public 
schools. The University of California 
is at Berkeley, 9 miles east of the city, 
and Leland Stanford, Jr. University is 30 
miles south. In the city itself are the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
St. Ignatius College, California Insti- 
tute of Art, and many private edu- 
cational institutions. On the site of 
San Francisco was established, in 1769 
a mission. Seven years later the place 
was chosen by the Spaniards for a 
military post. In 1835 the site was 
occupied by an Englishman who erected 
a tent here. The village soon w up 
and was united with the mission in 1846. 
Two years later, on the discovery of 
gold, adventurers from all parts of the 
world came to California. By 1850 the 
city had a population of 25,000. It re- 
ceived its city charter in this year. 
Owing to disorder and corrupt munici- 
pal management, a vigilance committee 
was organized in 1850-1, which dealt 
severely with criminals and established 
a good government. On April 18, 1906, 
the city was devastated by a fire, re- 
from an earthquake. Only 450 
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lives were lost but the larger part of 
the city was destroyed. It was quickly 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY, one of the 
largest harbors in the world, and the 
largest and best harbor on the Pacific 
Coast. Together with San Pablo and 
Suisuin bays north of the main body 
of the harbor, it is about 60 miles in 
length and from three to 12 miles wide. 
Its outlet to the Pacific Ocean is the 
Golden Gate Strait, on the south shore 
of which stands the city of San Fran- 
cisco. On the opposite and inside shore 
of the bay are the important cities of 
Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, and further 

; Vallejo, and the U.S. navy yard, at 

are Island. Almost within the Golden 
Gate is Alcatraz Island, on which the 
Federal Government has built forti- 
fications. Two other islands near by 
are Angel and Goat islands. 


SANGAMON RIVER, a stream which 
rises in Champai and McLean coun- 
ties, Ill., Pipe S.E. to Sangamon County 

where, six miles east of Springfield, it 
unites with the South Fork. It then 
turns northwestward, westward, again 
northwestward, until it finally empties 
into the Illinois. -River through two 
separate te channels. Its total le ngth is 
about 230 miles. 


SANGERHAUSEN (51° 29’ N., 11° 
38’ E.), town, on Gonna, Saxony, 
Prussia; manufactures sugar; agricul- 
tural machinery. Pop. 12,000. 


SAN GERMAN (18° 8’ N., 67° 1’ 
W.), city, Mayaguez, Porto Rico; ex- 
ports sugar, coffee. Pop. 4,100. 


SAN GIMIGNANO (43° 28’ N., 11° 
2’ E.), town, Siena, Italy. Pop. 10,000. 


SAN GIOVANNI IN FIORE, a com. 
of Italy, Calabria, in the prov. of 
Cosenza, on the Neto, 25 m. N.E. of 
Catanzaro. Pop. 15,000. 


SANGLI (17° 28’ N., 75° 30’ E., 
Native state, Bombay, India. Pop. 
230,000. Capital, Sangli. Pop. 16,800. 


ne —— MARGARET ELIZA- 
(MUNSON) (1838-1912), an 
regen editor and writer, b. in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. In 1871 she became 
assiatant editor of Hearth and Home, 
and editor of The Christian at Work, 
two years later. In 1889 she took over 
the editorship of Harpers Bazaar, which 
position she Pheld for ten years, after 
which she became a contributing mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Ladies 
— Journal. a — a. en donl 
or young D — e an ca p or 
giris, her wri religious 


tendency. Among her books are May 
Stanhope and her Friends; Little Knights 
and Ladies; Lyrics — Love, 1911, and 
The Lütle Kingdom, 1 


SANGUINARIA, genus of plants, 
order — — Blood-Root (S. can- 


adensis) is used by Amer. In as 
‘red paint.’ 

SANHITA, SAMHITA. See Sax- 
SKRIT. 

SANITARY CHEMISTRY, an im- 


portant sub-division of Sanitary Science 
(q.v.). The chemical laboratory offers 
valuable aid to the sanitary engineer 
and public health officer, enabling him, 
by means of chemical ses, bacter- 
iological examinations and investiga- 
tions of various kinds, to control the 
purity of foods and water, and in some 
cases to discover the cause of epidemics. 
Periodic examinations of the water 
supplies of all large cities and of most of 
the er towns are now made by the 
various health departments concerned. 
These examinations involve firstly a 
chemical analysis for the purpose of 
discovering sewage contamination, if 
present, secondly, a bacteriological ex- 
amination to ensure the absence of 
pathogenic organisms, and finally a 
biological examination partly as a check 
on contamination and partly to detect 
the presence of organisms likely to pro- 
duce undesirable flavor or odor in the 
water. A striking example of the last- 
named trouble o in 1922 in 
connection with the New York City 
water supply. For several days the water 
had a marked odor and flavor of cucum- 

It was caused by an organism 
known as the synura, readily detected 
by aid of the microscope. 

The sanitary chemist also undertakes 
the analysis of milk and other foods. 
He examines milk for dilution with 
water, or for abstraction of cream, butter 
for adulteration with foreign fats, or 
for the presence of undesirable preserv- 
atives, sausages and other meat-stuffs 
for preservatives, and every kind of food 
for adulterations with inferior or harm- 
ful products. He also keeps a check 
upon sewage disposal, and in those 
Cane where chemical or bacteriological 

g systems are used, he makes 
periodical examinations of the sewage 
effluent to ensure that the process is 
working efficiently. Finally, in many 
instances he is called upon to make 
bacteriological examinations of sputums, 
throat swabs and so on, in order to enable 
the health officer to check the spread of 
tuberculosis, diphtheria and other in- 
fectious diseases. 


SANITARY SCIENCE. The term 
Sanitary Science is sometimes: used 
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interchangeably with Hygiene. By other 
authorities the term is made to include 
Hygiene, Sanitary Engineering and Sani- 
tary Chemistry, all of which are classified 
as subdivisions of Sanitary Science. 
There is a tendency, however, to stan- 
dardize the meaning of the term s0 as 
to include only that branch of specialized 
knowledge concerned with the effect of 
environment on health, while the term 
hygiene signifies the personal habits and 
behavior of the individual. In that sense 
therefore, sanitary science concerns itself 
with the practical application of or- 
ganized knowledge with a view to pro- 
moting the health of the community. 
It seeks to prevent or check the spread 
of disease, firstly by taking measures 
to destroy or exclude harmful bacteria, 
and secondly by strengthening the 
resistance of the community to disease 
by pronouns an environment favorable 
to th. It will be seen that the 
science covers a wide field. The control 
of pathogenic bacteria involves, first of 
all, a proper disposal of sewage and 
other waste; in other words, a communal 
cleanliness. Secondly, the milk supply 
must be watched and infection from 
diseased cows guarded against. Similar- 
ly, contamination of the water supply 
must be prevented, and careful inspec- 
tion of meat and other foods must 
be organized. Destructive campaigns 
against disease-bearing insects, such as 
the house-fly, the mosquito, or the body 
louse form an important branch of 
the science, and occasionally such cam- 
paigns are extended to include rats and 
other vermin. Finally, there are the 
important preventive measures concerned 
with the prevention of contact be- 
tween diseased and healthy persons, 
including isolation and disinfection, and 
branching out into vaccination or 
inoculation. On the positive side, sani- 
tary science seeks to provide a healthy 
environment and pae and nourishing 
foods. Pollution of the air is prevented, 
and provision made for open spaces for 
playgrounds and recreation. Steps are 
taken to prevent the adulteration of 
food or the sale of food from which 
important ingredients have been re- 
moved—as, for instance, milk deprived 
of cream. 


SAN JACINTO, BATTLE OF. See 


MeExIcan WAR 


SAN JOAQUIN (1) a riv. of Cali- 
fornia, rises in the Sierra Nevada, and 
flows S.W. and N.W. through the valley 
between the Sierra Nevada and the 
coast range to its junction with the 
Sacramento, below Stockton. Length 
340 m. One of its tributaries, the Mer- 
ced, flows through the Yosemite valley. 
(2) a town in the prov. of Iloilo, Panay, 


SAN LUIS 


Philippines, on the S. coast, 30 m. S.W. 
If Iloilo. Pop. 15,000. 


SAN JOSE, a city of California, in 
Santa Clara co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Southern Pacific and 
Western Pacific Railroads, and on the 
Guadelupe and Coyote rivers. It has 
large manufacturing interests and its in- 
dustries include lumber mills, iron foun- 
dries, machine shops, and canning es- 
tablishments. It is the center of an 
extensive fruit growing region. It is 
the seat of the State Normal School. 
Lick Observatory, the University of the 
Pacific, the College of Notre Dame and 
the State Asylum for the Chronic In- 
sane. Pop. 1920, 39,604; 1924, 69,072. 


SAN JOSE (9° 56’ N., 83° 52’ W.), 
capital, Costa Rica; bp.’s see; trade in 
coffee. Pop. 1920, 51,395 


SAN JUAN (31° S., 69° W.), moun- 
tainous province, Argentina; rich in 
gold, silver, copper; chief industry, 
agriculture. Pop. 1921, 131,179. Cap. 
San Juan (31° 2’ S., 68° 57’ W.), exports 
wine and dried fruit. Pop. 1921, 16,631. 


SAN JUAN (18° 25’ N., 66° 7’ W.), 
fortified city, capital, Porto Rico, on 
N. coast; excellent harbor; chief port 
of the island. Pop. 1920, 70,707. 


SAN JUAN, a river of Central Amer- 
ica, which carries the waters of Lake 
Nicaragua to the Caribbean Sea. 


SAN JUAN ISLANDS (48° 30’ N., 
123° W.), group of islands, in Strait of 
Georgia, belonging to U.S. 


SANKARA, ACHARYA (789 - 820), 
Hindu philosopher. 


. SANKEY, IRA DAVID (1840 - 1908), 
Amer. evangelist; sang his famous hymns 
a eres when touring with D. L. 

oody. 


SANKT JOHANN (49° 15’ N., 7° E.), 
town, on Saar, Rhine province, Prussia; 
machinery. Incorporated with Saar- 
briicken, 1909. 


SANKT POLTEN (48° 12’ N., 15° 
38’ E.), town, on Traisen, Lower 
Austria; bp.’s see; iron manufactures. 
Pop. 21,000. 


SAN LEANDRO, a city of California, 
in Alameda co. It is on the Southern 
Pacific, and the Western Pacific rail- 
road. It has lumber mills, and hay press 
works, Pop. 1920, 5,705. 

SANLUCAR DE BARRAMEDA (36° 
47’ N., 6° 22’ W.), fortified seaport, 
watering-place on Guadalquivir, Cadiz, 
Spain; trade in wine. Pop. 23,000. 

SAN LUIS (33° 32’ S8., 66° 3’ W.), 
province, tina; rich in minerals. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 


Pop. 1921, 129,655. Capital, San Luis. 
Pop. 1921, 18, 256. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, a city of Cali- 





fornia, in San Luis Obispo co., of which | 


it is the county seat. It is on the 
Southern Pacific and the Pacific Coast 
railroads, and it is division headquarters 
and has the shops of both these railroads. 
It is the seat of the California Polytech- 
nic School, and has a punue library, 
Elks Home, and Masonic Temple. Here 
also is the mission of San Luis Obispo, 
founded in 1772. Pop. 1920, 5,895. 


SAN LUIS POTOSI (22° 5’ N., 100° 
48’ W.), city, capital of 
Mexico; railway center; cotton and 
woolen goods; active ‘trade. Pop. 
80,000; state, 640,000. 


SAN MARINO 43° 57’ N. 12° 27’ 
E.), republic, N. Italy; area, 38 sq. 
miles; capital, San Marino; its indepen- 
dence, dating from Middle Ages, was 
confirmed by the Pope in 1631. Pop. 
1920, 12,027. 


SAN MARTIN, JOSE DE (1778- 
1850), S. Amer. patriot; commander of 
Spain, 1814; won great 


1817-18; drove Spaniards 
sb eet —— became protector of Peru, but, 
being retired to France, 


SAN MATEO, a city of California, 
in San Mateo co. It is on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and on San Francisco 
Bay. It has important fishing and 
agricultural interests. The public insti- 
tutions include a library, a city hall and 
several clubs. It is chiefly a residential | 99 
city. Pop. 1920, 5,979. 


SAN MIGUEL (13° 35’ N., 88° 10’ 
W.), town, capital, San Miguel depart- 
ment, Salvador; trade in rubber, indigo. 
Pop. 1922, 30, 406. 


SAN MIGUEL DE MAYUMO (15° 
14’ N., 121° E.), town, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands; produces iron, cotton. 

op. 20,500 

SAN MINIATO (43° 41’ N., 10° 51’ 
E.), town, Florence, als cathedral; 
manufactures glass. Pop. (commune) 
21,000. 

ee I - YAT, Turk. position 

Tigris, Mesopotamia (32° 33’ N., 
45° 45°54 À ), covering Kut and lying 
6,000 y in front of Falahiyeh; foiled 
Goris — his attempts to relieve Kut, 
but was ou ed and abandoned by 
the Turks on Feb. 23, 1917. See Meso- 
PoTaMia (Campaign in). 
SAN MICOTAS ak DE — ARROYOS 


(33° 14’ 8., 60° 35 
port, on Paraná, 


Luts Potosí, 


W.), town, river 
—— Aires, Argen- 


SAN SHUI 


tina; exports wheat, frozen mutton. 
Pop. 12,550. 





SANPO (31° 30’ N., 82° 5’ E Je head- 
stream of Brahmaputra, in Tibe 


SANQUHAR (55° 23’ N., 2 a. 
town, umfriesshire, Scotland; coal 
mines; birthplace of The Admirable 


Crichton. 

SAN RAFAEL, a city of California, 
in Marin co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad, and San Pablo Bay. It isa 
popular resort and has several lene. 
academies and a Dominican 
Pop. 1920, 5,512. 


SANRAKU, KANO (1559 - 1635), 


Jap. artist; founder of the Kyo-Kano 


school, the style of which was largely 
influenced by the old Chin. manner. 
See JAPAN: Japanese Art. 


SAN REMO (43° 50’ N., 7° 46’ E.), 
seaport, health-resort, Porto Maurizio, 
Italy. D. 25,000. 


SAN SALVADOR (13° 45’ N., 89° 
10’ W.), capital of Salvador Republic; 
contains univ. and cathedral; manu- 
factures silk and cotton goods. Pop. 
1922, 80,756. 


SAN SEBASTIAN — 19’ N., 1° 56’ 
W.), seaport, watering-place, capital of 
Guipuzcoa, Spain, on Bay of Biscay; 
bp.’s see; contains bull-ring and casino; 
breweries, flour-mills. Pop. 1919, 52,- 


SANS - CULOTTES (Fr., without 
breeches), name which the Fr. aris- 
tocrats applied contemptuously to the 
revolutionaries who, in 1789, adopted 
pantaloon, and trousers in place of the 

breeches of society. 


SAN SEPOLCRO (43° 33’ N., 
10’ E.), cathedral town, Arezzo, Italy: 
birthplace of Piero della Francesca. 
Pop. (commune) 10,000. 


SANSETSU (1599 - 1651), Jap. artist; 
pupil of Sanraku (qg.v.); regarded as one 
of the greatest exponents of the Kyo- 
Kano style; his Rainstorm is in the Brit. 
Museum. 

SAN SEVERINO (43° 15’ N., 13° 
10’ E.), town, ancient Septempeda, on 
Potenza, Macerata, Italy. Pop. 3,500. 


SAN SEVERO (41° 42’ N., 15° 23/ 
E.), town, Foggia, Italy; bp.’s gee. Pop. 
(commune) 32,000. 

SAN SHUT (23° 10’ N., 112° 45’ E., 
town, treaty port, Kw wangtung, China. 
Pop. 6,000. 


SANSKRIT, the principal literary 
to the family 


ir ej of India, belo 
of Indo-European, or Indo-Germanic, 
or an languages. Another mode of 


cl cation pisces Sanskrit among 
the Asiatic or East Aryan group of the 
Aryan languages. The purest form of 
the language has been spoken for more 
than 3,000 years by the learned and 
priestly families among the Hindus, 
while various dialects have at different 


introduced into India when the Brahman- 
fecal races settled there, and that it largely 
toek the place of the languages of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

Very little is definitely known as to 
the actual dates of the literature which 
has survived, but from the language 
of the Vedas, a collection of — 
setting forth the religion of the Brah- 
mans, it would seem that this ts the 


date before A.D. 1500. 
16 is well known that as early as 600 B.C. 
the art of memorizing was so far ad- 
vanced that every verse, word, and 
syllable was counted 
curate text. The R trans 
tato English by R. H. T. Griffith, 1896-7, 
and also by Professors H. H. Wilson and 
E, B. Cowell. 

The numerous theological works com- 
prised under the heading Brahmanas, 
whico were attached to the te 


separa 
books of the Veda, formed the literature | ing 


of the Hindus for many centuries, and 
mark a sort of transition stage. All the 
Brahmanas are not extant; many have 
been lost. 

One special class of works must be 
mentioned comprising manuals which 
contain certain principal subject-matters 
which come under the following head- 
ings (1) Phonetics (pronunciation and 
accentuation) —Stksha; (2) Metre— 
Chhandas; (3) Grammar—Vyakarana; 
(4) Explanation of words (etymology, 
homonyms, and the like)— Nirukta; (5) 
Astronomy—Jyotisha; (6) 
— Kalpa. If one es to 
thorough understanding of the Veda, a 
knowledge of these six branches of learn- 

is essential. 


and the 
attributed to 








more than 100,000 couplets, and fs 
divided into eighteen books. The latter 
is ascribed to Valmiki; it is divided into 
seven books consisting of about 48,000 


lines. 
The Bhagavadgita, a philosophical 
of some 700 verses found at the 
of the 6th book of the great 
Indian epic, the Mahabharata; = proper 


a 
century after Christ. e Bhagavadgita 
has become in a way the Lord’s Prayer 
of Hindus of all sects. Indeed, the title 
itself means ‘The Song or Doctrine 
prongunced by Lord Bhagavat’; in 
itis Bhagavadgita Upanishadah, ‘The 
Teach the Ex- 


grea 
doctrine contained in this Gita, or 
‘Song,’ which answers the question: 
How to reconcile action with complete 
detachment or of soul. 

Another work of importance is The 
Puranas (i.e. old or prehistoric docu- 
ments)—a sort of scripture of the 
D od Saen danne a bably from 

modern ating pro 
about the 10th cent. A.D., though 
much of the materials may go back 
to a very early time, even re the 
Christian era. 

There are also Many romances and 2 
vast dramatic literature. Of poetry 


. and philosophy, and 
there are also treatises on music and 
kindred subjects. Med., astron., and 
maths, are well represented. 


SANSOVINO, JACOPO (1477-1570), 
Ital. sculptor and architect; pupil of 
Andrea Sansovino, the Florentine sculp- 
tor, and adopted his surname. 


SANS-SOUCTI, a royal palace at Pots- 
dam, Prussia, with handsome grounds. 
It was erected by Frederick the Great, 
1745-47, of whom it contains many 


relics. 

SANTA ANA, a city of California, in 
Orange co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on the Southern Pacific, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe, and the 
Pacific Electric railroads. It has several 
large beet sugar factories. It has two 
libraries and a polytechnic high school. 
Pop. 1920, 15,485. 


SANTA ANA (13° 58’ N., 89° 36’ W.), 
town, Capital of Santa Ana department, 


SANTA-ANNA 
Salvador; exports coffee. Pop. 1922, 


SANTA- — ANTONIO LOPEZ 
es — 90-1970), Mexican governor; 
dictator of Mexican re- 
— 1822-53; led gallant opposition 

to French and U.S. invasions, 


SANTA BARBARA, a city of Cali- 
fornia, in Santa Barbara co., of which 
it is the county seat. It is on the 


9 e 


Southern Pacific Railroad and on the 
Santa Barbara Channel. It is famous 


for its equable climate and is a famous 
mid-winter health resort. It is also 


boat connection with all important coast 
cities. It exports large quantities of 
English walnuts, lima beans and citrus 
fruits. The city is the seat of the State 
Normal College of Manual Arts, and St. 
Anthony’s College. Pop. 1920, 19,441. 

SANTA BARBARA (10° 50’ N., 122° 
2 E. ds town, Panay, Philippine Islands. 

p. 1 

PANTA CATHARINA (27° 8., i W.) 
maritime state, Brazil; moun tainous, 
forest-covered ; watered by numerous 
streams; coal "and iron found; capital, 
Florianopolis (Desterro). Pop. 1920, 


' SANTA CLARA 94? N3 “80072 
W.), town, Cuba. Pop. 1920, 63,151. 
SANTA CLARA, a town in California. 
Pop. 1920, 5,220. 
SANTA CRUZ, a city of California, 
in Santa Cruz co., of which it is the 
It is on the Southern 


an 


— with important cities on the 

coast. ta Cruz is located on a beau- 
tiful site on the north shore of the Bay 
and is a favorite water and bathing place. 
Ths Sequoia N: ational Park, containing 
the famous big trees is a few miles 
distant. Its industries include the 
manufacture of soap, leather, powder, 
paper, etc. Pop. 1920, 10,917. 


— at Z 0) — — N,, 121° 
30’ E.), to Philippine 
Islan -wine. Pop. F ooo (2) 


ds; main 
—— 8., r E.), rou of Brit. islands, 
8. Pacific 


c. top. 5,500. 
3) (re 22 8, gO 23’ W.), d 
is mostly level or 
Gentine pared by Rio Grande and 
San Miguel; chief product, sugar. Pop. 
342,000; Capital, Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra. ’Pop. 26,000. 


SANTA CRUZ, ALVARO DE BAZAN, 
1st Marquis of (1526-88), Span. admiral: 


SANTA MAURA 


defeated Portugal off Terceira, 1583; 

planned Armada against England and 
hight have averted Span. disasters, but 
could not win king’s confidence. 


SANTA CRUZ DE TENERIFFE (28° 
32’ N., 16° 28’ W.), capital and | 
slands; situated on 
oot BODI On coaling station: here 

ccessful 


unsu 
attack, 1797. Pop. J 1919, 63,649. 


SANTA FE, a city of New Mexico, the 
Capital of the State and the county seat 
f Santa Fe co. It is on the Denver and 
Tie Grande, the Atchison, Topoa and 
Santa Fe, the New Mexico Central 
railroads, and on Santa Fe creek. Santa 
Fe is one of the oldest cities in the 
United States. The city was first visited 
by the Spaniards in 1542. It has many 
imposing public buildings including the 
United States government building, 
the State Capitol, — Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Michael's 
College, New Mexico school for the 
Deaf and Dumb, schools for Indian 
boys and eris, ‘School of American 
Archaeo : an orphan asylum and a 
he old part of the city has 
| streets which are narrow and 
crooked, and the buildings are nearly 
all adobe and are one story high. Pop. 
1920, 7,236. 


SANTA FE.—(1) (31° 40’ S., , 61° W.), 
province, a, 8. America; flat; 
drained b — chief industries, 
agriculture and s -raising. op. 
1al; 1,007,512. (2) (31° 45’ S., 60° 
38’ W.), city, capital of above, on Salado; 
cathedral; seat of Jesuit Coll.; exports 
wheat. Pop. 60,000. 


SANTAL PARGANAS, THE (24° 30’ 
N., 87° E.), district, Bhagal ur division, 
Bihar and Orissa rissa, Brit. India. Pop. 
1,815,000. Capital, Nava Dumka. i 


SANTALS, aboriginal tribe of Bengal, 
India; little 'is known of their history; 
nomadic in character, but amicable in 
— they approach the negroid 


SANTA MARIA (29° 30’ 8., 54° 18’ 
W.), town, Brazil, in Rio Grande do 
Sul. Pop. 14,600. 


SANTA MARIA (37° 0’ — 25° W.) 
island, Azores, belonging to Portugal. 


SANTA MARTA (11° 12’ N., 74° 16. 
W.), seaport, oe ital of Magdalena, 
Colombia, on Caribbean Sea; bp.’s see. 
Pop. 8,200. 

SANTA MAURA (38° 50’ N., 20°42. 
E.), anc. Leucadia, one of the Ionian 
Islands, Greece; traversed N. to S. by 
a chain of mountains terminating in 
the promontory famous as ‘Sappho’s 


SANTA MONICA 


Leap’; produces currants, wine. 
33.000. Chief town, Santa 
Pop. 5,500. 


SANTA MONICA, acity of California, 
in Los Angeles co. It is on the Pacific 
Electric Railroad and on the Pacific 
Ocean. It has a fine beach, and is a 
popular bathing resort. It has a large 
amusement pier and concrete pier over 
1,600 feet long. There is a public 
library, hospital and military academy. 
Pop. 1920. 15,252. 


SANTANDER.—(1) (43° N., 4° W.), 
maritime prov., in Old Castile, N. Spain; 
mountainous. Pop. 1920, 323,641. (2) 

43° 27’ N., 3° 48’ W.) seaport, ancient 
ortus Blendium, watering-place, capi- 

tal of above, on Bay of Biscay; abp.’s 

see; exports iron ore. Pop. 65,000. 


SANTAREM.—(1) (2° 43’ S., 55° 33’ 
W.), city, on Tapajos, Para, Brazil: 
trade in rubber. op. 5,000. (2) (39° 
14’ N., 8° 40’ W.), town, ancient Scalabis 
or Praesidium Julium, on Tagus, 
Estremadura, Portugal; trade in olive 
oil, wine. Pop. 9,200. 


' SANTA ROSA, a city of California, 
in Sonoma co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Southern Pacific and 
Other railroads and on Santa Rosa 
creek. It is situated in a fertile valley 
and in a region favorable for the culti- 
vation of grapes and other fruit. Here 
are located the experimental gardens of 
Luther Burbank. The city has several 
educational institutions and its industries 
include the manufacture of iron, soap, 
carriages, Machinery, etc. Pop. 1920, 


8,758. 

SANTAROSA, ANNIBALE SANT- 
ORRE DI ROSSI DE POMAROLO 
COUNT OF (1783-1825), Ital. patriot; 
organized Piedmontese rising, 1821; 
afterwards lived in Paris, Belgium, 


and London; slain in Greece. 


{ SANTERRE, ANTOINE JOSEPH 
(1752-1809), Fr. revolutionary general; 
his brewery was meeting place of Jaco- 
bins; headed attack on bly, 1792; 
defeated by army of Vendée, 1793, and 
fell into obscurity. 


SANTIAGO DE CHILE (33° 30’ 8S., 
70° 30’ W.), city, on Mapocho; capital 
Chile and of province Santiago; public 
buildings include cathedral, university, 
national library, art, agricultural, mili- 
tary, and medical schools; abp.’s see; 
commercial center; founded by Valdivia 
in 1541. Pop. 1920, 507,296. 


SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA 
(42° 50’ N., 8 30’ W.), town, Galicia, 
Spain; archiepiscopal see, has Roman- 
esque cathedral, dating from 1078 and 





Pop. 
Maura. 


' | lowish flat prisms, obtained 


SANTOS-DUMONT 


still visited by p as shrine of 
St. James; seat of Univ.; has ruins of 
many religious houses. Headquarters 
of the Knights of S. of the Sword a 
Span. military order. Pop. 25,500. 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA (20° N., 75° 
48’ W.), seaport, S.E. coast, Cuba: 
originally a Span. town; figured promi- 
nently in Spanish-American War (q.v.); 
archiepiscopal see, has cathedral. Harbor 
is fortified; carries on considerable trade 
with Europe and America; chiof oxports 
are sugar, tobacco, timber, fruit, cacao, 
coffee, rum, iron ore. Pop. 70,232. 


SANTIAGO DE LAS VEGAS (22° 
40’ N., 82° 15’ W.), city, Havana, Cuba; 
manufactures tobacco. Pop. 10,000. 


SANTIAGO DEL ESTERO (27° 43’ S. 
64° 23’ W.), province, Argentina, 8. 
America; flat; chief crops, sugar-cane 
and wheat. Pop. 216,500. Capital, 
Santiago del Estero. Pop. 10,500. 


SANTLEY, SIR CHARLES (1834), 
Eng. baritone vocalist; made his début 
in oratorio in the Creation, 1857, and in 
opera in Dinorah, 1859; for long held 
leading position among Eng. baritones, 
and toured America, Australia, and 8. 
Africa; author of Student and Singer, 
1892; Art of Singing, 1908, and Remi- 
niscences of My Life, 1909. 

SANTO DOMINGO. See Domi- 
CAN REPUBLIC. 

SANTO DOMINGO (18° 30’ N., 69° 
50’ W.), city, at mouth of Ozama; capi- 
tal, Dominican Republic, W. Indies; 
mone exports to , sugar. Pop. 
C. b e 


SANTONIN, arug, consist: 





of yel- 
m the 
unexpanded flowers of the plant Arte- 
mista maritima; used medicinally to 
kill parasitic round-worm (Ascaris lum- 
bricoides), being administered on an 
empty stomach and followed by a pur- 
gative. 


SANTORIN (36° 22’ N., 25° 28’ E.), 
one of Sporades Islands (Greek), Ægean 
Sea; of volcanic formation; frequently 
suffers from earthquakes; shores out- 
lined by precipitous rocks; chief town, 
Thera; has prehistoric remains and 
some ruined Gk. temples; produces 
wine; water very scarce. Pop. 20,000. 


SANTOS (24° S., 46° 21’ W.), city, 
on Santos Bay; seaport, state of S 
Paulo, Brazil; exports coffee. Pop. 
85,000. 

SANTOS-DUMONT, ALBERTO, 
1873), a Brazilian aeronaut, won the 

tsch prize of $50,000 in Paris, 
1901, for the many advances he had 


SANUTO SAPPHO 


made towards perfecting the dirigible siderable crops of sugar-cane, cotton, 
gas balloon. In 1906 he traveled 220 | tobacco, cereale grapes. — — 
metres in 21 seconds on a petrol-driven | co 

aeroplane of bis own contrivance. 


SANUTO, MARINO, THE ELDER 
(1260-1338), Venetian statesman, trav- 
eler, and author; traveled over Scandi- 
navia, Asia Minor, Palestine, etc.; wrote 
three books of Historia Hierosolymitana, 
com pleted 1321, accompanied with maps 
and intended as military guide for 
crusaders; MS. versions exist under 
various names; maps probably from 
Pietro Vesconte. 


SANUTO, MARINO, THE YOUNG- 
ER (1466-1533), — historian, 
























hospital; bp.’s see; coffee center; founds 
ed by Jesuits, 1554. Pop. 450,000. . 


SAP, the watery fluid which fs in 
constant flow in living plants. aoe 


conducts 8. 

SAP (Late Lat. sapa, hoe; cf. GE. to 
dig), in saa ye Meany ap tag the name 
of the trench which is dug in the opera- 
tion of sapping. 

SAPODILLA (Sa achras); a tropi- 
cal evergreen — — ae white 
flowers followed by an edible_ fruit, 
which is much valued in the W. Indies. 


SAPONIN, giucosides contained fn 
certain plants, (e.g.) Soapwort, Horse 
Chestnut, Soapbark; forms lather with 
— used in cleaning kid gloves, wool, 


SAN VICENTE (13° 42’ N., 88° 43’ 
W.), town and department, Salvador; 
T aaa cloths, cigars. Pop. 1922, 
SÃO FRANCISCO (10° 8.; 42° W.), 

, rises in Minas Ge 
flows generally N.E., enters Atlantic; 
length, 1800 miles; navigable te falls of 
Paulo Affonso, and for about 1000 


SO LEOPOLDO (29° 50’ 8., 51° 
10’ W.), city, on Sinos, Rio Grande do 
sul, B > seat of Jesuit Coll.; various 


wort (Saponaria officinalis). It makes 


. SAPOTACEZE, a natural order of 
tropical trees and shrubs, some of 
which bear edible fleshy fruits contain- 
ing nut-like seeds. ¢ 


SAPPHIC METRE, form of verse 
employed, and, according to tradition, 
evolved by Sappho (q.v.); develo by 
Horace. Sapphics consist of four 
lines, the first three of five feet and the 
last of two. 

SAPPHIRE, blue precious stone, 
second in value and hardness to the 
diamond, is a variety of corundum; 


state Maranhao, ; bp.’s see; ez- 
porte cotton, sugar. Pop. 32,000. 


Auxonne, Chalon, n, an 
joins Rhône at Lyons; length, 301 
miles; navigable. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE (46° 40’ N. 4° 
30’ E.), de ent, ce, formed 
of part of old Burgundy; mountainous; 
watered by the Saône, Loire, and 
Arroux; produces wine, coal, cattle; 

urishing manufactures. Pop. 610,000. 


Capital, n. sometimes found in gneiss, but generally 
8KO PAULO.—(1) (c. 21° 8., 50° W.), in alluvial soils in Burma, Ceylon, and 
state, 8. Brazil; has coast-line of 300 Asia. 


¢ produces coal, iron, gold, 
silver, le. Chiefly agricultural 
state: large cultivation of coffee, con- 





of her art, and the greatest lyricist o 
ancient Greece. The bulk of her works 
has perish 


SAPPORO (43° N. 
town, capital of Yezo, Japan 
saw-milis. Pop. 95,000. 


a city of Oklahoma; In 


141° 20’ £.), 
; flour- and 


SAPULP. 
Creek co., — t is the county seat. | Burg 
Francisco 


It is on the St. Louis 
railroads, 





of | began in May 1777 and Crown Point, 


ss | Ticonderoga, and Fort Edward were 


up a as ade on 

Bemis Heights. D Popi i 
attacked Ameri eggs 

Benedict Arnold at Freeman’ s Farm, 


and San 
and is an important industrial | His supplies failing he was forced 

center ha po shops, oil re-| renew the fight on October 7 7. Arnol 

fineries, glass works, | who in the meantime had been reliev 
candy factories, etc city is theļof his command, rushed to the front 
seat of an Indian on school Pop.|and took command, eral Simon 
1920, 11,634. —3 — ron dee — ape 
was an e retreat o 
re RACERS, medieval term for Mus- ritish Arnold was wounded. 


aren ZARAGOZA,—(1) (41° 
35’ N. 0° 53° W.), province, in Arago 


episco see, € 

m I, t's; seat 
Univ.; public buildings include the old 
citadel, various table 
—— man beer, spirits, 


SARAJEVO. —— 
(26° 10’ N; 84° w a) 
division, Bihar an 


SARAN 
district, Tarhut —** = 
2,500,000. — 


SARANAC LAKE, itoen a Norl? 


York. Popular health 


1920, 5,174. 
8 (50° 90" N.; 88° 30° T); 
A RUA: ea 


resort. Pop. 


ARAPUL 
town, gage 


leather _ Pop. 


— toh BATTLES OF, fought 
A, Revolution near Sara- 
ber 19-Octo 





town, Negros, 
14.000. 


the 
Burgoyne fell back on Saratoga where 
he wi i men on 


SARATOGA SPRIN GS, a & Village in 
New York, in Saratoga co. It is on the 
Boston and Maine — the Delaware 
and Hudson 38 miles N. of 
It is one of the most famous 


visited by thousands for its medicinal 
`~ 


which 


ture, and machinery. Pop. 19 r apen, fa 13.181, 
mAT —— (le. = N. 45° E.), 
3 miles: a anil th aa hii ta 
— i — of Don and 
linseed, 


SARAVIA ae 55° N13? j EN 


i$ OD. 
SARAWAE (o0. 3° 30’ N.; 110° 8° E. AR 
Borneo, ceded to 


state, Brit. N. 
James Brooke by Sultan of Brunet ie 





1842; territory extended at various 
dates; under Brit. protection since 1888; 
area c. 42,000 sq. miles; surface 


gene erally 
eee produces timber, rubber, | and 


minerals include coal, 


app! un Chief towns, are 
and Sibu. Governed by gajah, Sir 
Charles Brooke. Pop. c. 000. See 


BoRNEO. 


uals char 
presence of blunt, mobile extensions of 
protoplasm (Pseudopodia). Many, such 
as the K orarin era and Radiolaria, are 
pro by shells of ltmy or siliceous 
material. he class includes the sub- 
classes Rhizopoda and Actinopoda. 


SARCOMA. See Tomor. 


SARCOPHAGUS (Gk. _fesh-eater’), 
stone coffin; originally of stone from 
Assos in Troas supposed to consume 
body within 40 days; oldest are Egyp- 
tian, square or oblong. 


Bea cient Ragen (classical ae ), 


Mozed in Nineveh by Med h — 
es, he 
ee ee ee a 


PRARDICA, COUNCIL OF, held at 
Sofia, Bulg 343, to settle 
controversy. bp’s declined to 
act, and Western — for Ath- 
anastus, 


SARDINE. See Herga Fammy. 


INIA, large island in E. Medi- 
terranean (38° 53’-41° 15’ N. 8° 7- 
9° 50’ E). et dese to Italy; lies about 
120 m. mainl f I 


tanning 
Principal industry is agriculture; wheat, 
barley, and other crops are wh, and 
fruit is largely cultivated; horses are 
bred fn considerable numbers, and cattle, 
sheep, and goats are reared for food and 


export. Wine is largely produced, and 
there are tunny, , anchovy, and 
coral fisheries. are sea ij are 


Arian | coincident. 


taly remains. 








salt, tobacco, gunpowder, wooden 
matches, macaroni. Inhabitants are 


Sardinia was subdued by Cartha- 
wards close of 6th cent. B.C., 
ed in their 


was recon ered by the Byzantines, in 
whose hands it remained for about four 
centuries, although frequently overrun 
by Saracens. The latter were ultimately 
expelled early in 11th cent. by the Pisant 
and Genoese, who for some time contin- 


remained in 
and afterwards of Spain till 1713, when 
it was transferred to Austria by Treaty 
of U.recht. In 1720 it was given to 
Victor eus, e of Savoy, in 
exchange for Sicily, and formed kingdom 
of Sardinia with Piedmont and rigid 
be-i In 1848 a constitution was and ty 188 

isel 


See IraLy, History. 
The island is divided for local adminis- 


The fsland has prehistoric and Roman 
— Area, 9,300 sq. M.3 pop. «a 


SARDIS, SARDES (38° 30’ N.; 28° 
E.), modern Sart, ancient city, on Pace 


° | tolus, capital, Lydia, Asia Minor; famous 


the satrap of Persia; later a Rom. city; 


° | excavations carried on here by an 


ng Croesus. 


SARDONYX. Seco Onyx, 


SARDOU, VICTORIEN 


Fr. drama 


1831-1908); 
tist; 


great success due to vogue 
of somewhat ‘heavy problem play with 
melodramatic issue; su ed best in 
comedies of manners, though he attempt- 
ed all kinds; 


SARGASSO SEA 


SARRAIL 








Benotton, 1865; Rabagas, 1872; 
Rochat, 1880; Divorcons, 1880; 
pierre, 1899; La Piste, 1906. 
SARGASSO SEA (25° N., 30° W.), 
tract, N. Atlantic; covered with floating 
seaweed (Sargassum bacciferum). 


SARGENT, CHARLES SPRAGUE 


1841), an American botanist, b. in 
— He graduated from Harvard 


Daniel 
Robes- 


Arnold Arboretum. In 1872 he was 
appointed r and professor of 
arboriculture. He served on many com- 
missions for scenic preservation and was 
a member of many learned societies in 
the United States and abroad. He was 


America. 


SARGENT, DUDLEY ALLEN (1849), 
director of physical training, b. at Bel- 
fast, Me., s. of Benjamin and Caroline 
Rogers Sargent. He was educated at 
Bowdoin and at Yale. After being con- 
nected with various institutions includ- 
ing Harvard, he was director of the 
Normal School for Physical Training, 
Cambridge, Mass., from 1881-1916 and 
then pres. of its successor the Sargent 
School for Physical Edn. Author: 
Physical Education, 1906, etc. 


SARGENT, EPES (1813-80), an 
American poet and writer, b. in Glou- 
cester, Mass. He graduated from Har- 
vard University, was for some years 
engaged in journalism, in Boston and 
New York, and then devoted himself 
entirely to writing. Among his volumes 
of collected poems are Songs of the Sea, 
1847, and Poems, 1858. He also wrote 
novels and plays, among the former 
being Wealth and Work, 1840; Fleetwood, 
1845, and Peculiar; a Tale of the Great 
Transition, 1863, while among the 
latter are The Bride of Genoa; Change 
Makes Change and The Priestess. 


SARGENT, JOHN SINGER (1856), 
Amer. painter; elected A.R.A. 1894 and 
R.A. 1897; is noteworthy as one of the 
leaders in England where he settled in 
1883, of modern revolution in technical 
methods; his work shows extraordinary 
dexterity of execution, large disposition 
and balance of design, and harmonious 
relation of accessories to the chief 
figure; his chief works include Carnation, 
Lily, Lily, Rose (in the Tate Gallery, 
London), Carmencita in the Luxembourg, 
Paris, En Route pour la Peche, Nea- 
politan Chaldren bathing, El Jaleso, and 
many portraits. 


i 


mat. 





SARGON. See Assyria. 


SARIPUL (36° 2’ N., 65° 58’ £E.), 
town, Afghan Turkestan. Pop. 19,000. 


SARIPUTTA (d. 480 B. O.). one of 
chief followers of Buddha: attained 
Arahatship; his teaching is contained in 
The Perfect Way. 


SARK (49° 27’ N., 2° 22’ W.), smallest 
of Channel Islands (g.v.), consists of 
Great and Little S., connected by isth- 
mus; 3 m. long, 144 broad: area, c. 2 
Sq. m. 


SARMATIANS, SARMATÆ, quon- 
dam nomad race of 8.E. Europe; spoke 
Scythian; women were warriors; con- 
quered Scythians, IV. cent. B.C.; 
crushed by Goths, IV. cent. A.D. 


SARNO (40° 48’ N., 14° 38’ E.), town, 
ancient Sarnus, Salerno, Italy; manufac- 
tures paper, textiles. Pop. 18,700. | 


SARONNO (45° 37’ N., 9° 5’ E, 
town, Milan, Italy. Pop. 10,500. 


SARONY, NAPOLEON (1821-96), an 
American artist and photographer, b. 
in Quebec. Following the Civil War he 
established a studio in New York and 
became the most popular artist in his 


profession. He assembled a great col- 
lection of photographs numbe over 
60,000, which included the best known 


Americans of his time and many well 
known foreigners. 


SARPI, PAOLO (1552-1623), Vene- 
tian churchman, scientist, and historian; 
entered Servite order, 1562, and became 
renowned for learning and skill in dis- 
putation; app. ecclesiastical adviser to 
Venetian Council on outbreak of dispute 
with pope, 1306, and made famous report 
suggesting that the Senate should either 
forbid publication of papal decrees or 
postpone action to appeal to general 
council; led able attack on pope’s secular 
jurisdiction, and sought to separate 
Venetian from Rom. Church; papalists 
attempted to assassinate him, 1607; 
hist. works not always reliable; as 
scientist welcomed discoveries of Galileo. 


SARRAIL, MAURICE (1856), Fr. 
general; b. Carcassonne; joined the in- 
fantry. At end of Aug. 1914 succeeded 
Ruffey as commander of Fr. 3rd Army 
which held Verdun and the Argonne 
during the battle of the Marne; was 
responsible for the extended defense 
system of the Verdun region. In 1915 
took command of the Allied troops 
landed at Salonica; organized the en- 
trenched camp, and prepared the 
offensive which recovered Monastir; 
replaced at the end of 1917 by Guillau- 
See Satonica (Salonica Army) 


SARSAPARILLA 


SARSAPARILLA, drug prepared from 
the dried roots of several plants of the 
genus Smilax (e.g. S. officinalis and S. 
medica), which grow in Mexico, Central 
and South America, the extract being 
used medicinally as a mild tonic; re- 
garded by profession as of little thera- 
peutic value. 

SARSFIELD, PATRICK (d. 1693), 
Irish Jacobite; major-general of forces 
of James II. in Ireland, 1689, showed 
— valor; Fr. field-marshal, 1692- 


SARTAIN, JOHN (1808-97), an 
nia, pe engraver and artist, b. 
in ndon, England. As a youth he 
studied line engrav under John Swain 
and before leaving England illustrated 
Ottley’s books on early Italian prints. 
In 1830 he came to the United States, 
settled in Philadelphia and there began 
to paint miniatures on vellum and ivory 
and also engaged in portrait painting. 
Later he became editor and owner of 
Sartain’s Union Magazine. Among 
some of his most notable works are 
engravings entitled Christ Rejected, 1862; 
The Ironworker and King Solomon, 1876, 
and The Battle of Gettysburg. He wrote 
fan Reminiscences of a Very Old Man, 
' SARTHE (48° N., 0° 15’ E.), depart- 
ment, France, formed of old Maine and 
portions of Anjou and Perche; hilly; 
generally fertile; traversed by Sarthe; 
minerals include coal, fron, marble. 
Pop. 420,000. Capital, Le Mans. 


SARTI, GIUSEPPE (1729-1802), Ital. 
composer; trained by Padre Martini, 
Bologna; Cherubini’s teacher; operas— 
Le Gelosie Villane, Giulio Sabino, etc. 

SARTO, ANDREA DEL, Andrea d’ 
Agnolo (1486-1531), Florentine artist, 
known as ‘the faultless painter’; s. of a 
tailor (sarto); pupil for many years of 
Piero di Cosimo, though he was more 
influenced by the work of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michelangelo; won fame early 
in life by his facile touch, breadth of 
handling, and mellow coloring. Judged 
by his portraits, he stands beside 
Giorgione and Titian. His Portrait of 
a Sculptor, now in the National Gallery, 
long supposed to be a portrait of himself, 
is one of the supreme 
Ital. Renaissance. Another famous work 
is the Portrait of a Lady, supposed to 
have been his wife; while the known 

rtraits of himself, no less than his 

ast Supper, are recognized master- 
feces. S.’s artistic life and personal 
ppiness were both wrecked by his 
marriage with Lucretia del Fede. Lu- 
— sat for he har of — of his 
onnas, an oly Family 
(Borghese Gallery). l 


rtraits of the | As 


SATARA 


SARZANA (44° 6’ N., 9° 57’ E., 
town, Genoa, Italy; bp.’s see; exports 
Wine. Pop. 12,200. 


SASKATCHEWAN, prairie prov. of 
Central Canada (49°-60° N., 102°-110° 
W.), containing greater part of old 
districts of Saskatchewan and Assini- 
boia E. and W., and half the former 
terr. of Athabasca; formed in 1905. In 
S. the prov. is crossed by Saskatch- 
ewan R., and a considerable area is. 
under wood; many lakes; several Indian 
reserves; cap. Regina; largest wheat- 
growing prov.; produces oats, barley, 
flax in great quantities, and has excel- 
lent fisheries; livestock raised and 
large butter output; trades in furs; coal 
is mined. Saskatchewan is developing 
with extraordinary rapidity; Saskatoon 
has univ. of Saskatchewan; railway 
communications are being greatly im- 
proved, mileage, 1923, 6,500; enormous 
quantities of wheat are exported annual- 
ly. The province has a lieut.-governor 
and a legislative assembly; franchise was 
extended to women in 1916. 
251,700 sq. m.; pop. 647,850. 


SASKATCHEWAN, the 
formed by two branches, N. and S., 
both rising in W. Alberta. It flows E. 
to Lake Winnipeg and thence to Hud- 
son Bay as the Nelson or Katchewan R. 
River-steamers can ascend to Edmonton. 
Length, 1200 m. poi 


SASKATOON, town, Saskatchewan, 
Canada (52° 8’ N., 106° 38’ W.), 
on Canadian Pacific and Grand Trun 
Pacific Railways, 150m. N.W. of Regina; 
Saskatchewan Univ.; agricultural coll.; 
wood-working factories, flour millis; 
great wheat area; remarkable develop- 
ment. Pop. c. 30,000. 


SASSAFRAS OFFICINALE, a large 
deciduous tree (order Lauraces), native 
of N. America, bearing racemes of 
greenish-yellow flowers, followed by 
fleshy fruits from which an oil used 
by perfumers is obtained. The dried 
root is used in pharmacy. 


SASSARI (1) a prov. of Italy, forming 
art of Sardinia. Area 4,122 sq. m. 
op. 344,000. (2) the cap. of the above 

prov. of S., 94 m. S. of the Gulf of 
inara. It is a university town, and 
has an old cathedral. Pop. 38,000. 


SASSOFERRATO (1605-85), whose 
real name was Giovanni Battista Salvi, 
was an Italian painter, b. at Sasso- 
ferrato. He painted Madonna del Ros- 
ario in Rome, and Crucifixion, in N. 
Cray, Kent. 


SATAN. Seo Devt. 
SATARA (17° 41’ N., 74° X E.), town 


river is 





SATELLITES 


pital, Satara district, Bombay, Brit. 
India. Pop. 27,000; district, 1,145,000. 


SATELLITES. See Astronomy. 


SATIN, a lustrous silk fabric woven 
so that the Warp and weft only cross 
— other oona ari weft being 
rought uppermost an us giving a 
continuous soft bright surface. e 
S. has a dull silk or wool silk back; 
cotton-backed 8. is generally called 
‘sateen * 


SATINWOOD, a light-colored furni- 
ture wood; obtained from Chlorozylon 
swietenia Of India and Oeylon, and from 


W. Indies 


SATIRE (Lat. satura, a mixed dish), 
a form of literary com tion (prose or 
verse) that exposes, ridicules, and cen- 
sures particular or general vices and 
follies. S. may be fierce or kindly, but 
ft must always be humorous. The 
‘father of s.’ was ochos of Paros 
(VII. cent. B.C.); the inventor of Rom. 
s. was Gaius Lucilius, 116 B.C.; famous 
Rom. satirists were Horace, Juvenal, 
and Perseus. Many great dramatists 
novelists, etc., have strong satiric vein 
e.g. Aristophanes, Moliére, Cervantes, 
eray). Among greatest modern 
satire writers are Butler, Dryden, Pope, 
Swift, Byron; Rabelais, R er, Pascal, 
Boileau, Voltaire, and eine. The 
Satire Mentppee, 1594, is a good example 
of political s.; written by several hands 
against the League 


SATOLLI, FRANCIS (1831-1910), a 
Rom. Catholic prelate, b. in Merciano, 
Perugia, Italy. After ving his 
education in theological institutions he 
became professor of dogmatic theology 
at Urban College, Rome. In 1888 he 
was made archbishop and was later 
created president of the Academy of 
Noble Ecclesiastics. He was appointed 
the first apostolic delegate in the United 
RETAN 1893, continuing his services 


SATPURA (21° 50’ N., 74° 30’ £.), 
range of hills, India, between valleys of 
Nerbudda and Tapti. 


SATRAP, Persian provincial governor 
of ancient times. Darius I. (d. c. 485), 
organized 

esti te modern Conca (41° 35’ 
al .„ 12° 50’ E.), ancient town, Latium, 


SATSUMA ISLANDS (31° 40’ N., 


129° 40’ E.), group of islands, W. of 


Ktushiu, Japan. 


SATSUMA WARE, a vart of pot- 
—— semi-porcelain, mde fa Japan. 


a glaze of light straw color, the į lasted 


empire into twenty satrapies. | Ag 





SATURNALIA 


surface of which is covered with a net- 
work of fine cracks. Red and green and 
dull gold are — employed for 
decorating the ware, a favorite ornament 
of which is the crysanthemum. Pheas- 
ants and other fowl are also frequently 
used. Old Satsuma ware is highly 
esteemed by collectors. 


SATURATION. This term is applied 
scientifically, to a variety of conditions 
where a liquid or gaseous meatum con- 
tains either in solution, or as a vapor, 
some other body in such proportions 
that any increase în the concentration 
would be followed by precipitation. For 
instance, a solution of common salt is 
saturated when it contains so much salt 
that a loss of water, by evaporation, is 
followed by the precipitation of particles 
of solid salt. Similarly, the atmosphere 
is said to be saturated with aqueous 
vapor when it contains so much vapor 
that the temperature cannot be reduced 
without condensation (dew, cloud, fog 
or rain) occurring. The saturation point 
of a solid in solution or of a vapor in a 
gas usually varies with both temperature 
and pressure. Under certain conditions, 
super-saturation can occur, (i.e.) an 
unstable condition in which the medtum 
contains more of the other body than it 
can normally hold. 


SATURDAY, the seventh or last day 

of the week. It takes its name from the 

lanet Saturn. It is the day of the 
ewish Sabbath. 


SATURN, second largest planet: re- 
markable for system which 


culture; supposed 
tium, taught civi- 
and established the Golden 
e. The legend of S. was confused 
with the Gk. myth of Cronus, hence S. 
was said to have been deposed by Zeus, 
and came as an outcast to the Saturnian 
hill, where he was received and welcomed 
by Janus. In ancient art he is represent- 
ed with a pruning-knife or sickle. l 


SATURNALIA, an ancient Roman 
festival, held ín December in honor of 
Saturnus. It began on Dec. 17, and 


for several days, being probably 


to have reigned in 
lization, 


SATURNIA l | SAVAGE 


originally an agricultural festival toļal bri across Ste. Mary’s River, 
celebrate the end of the vintage and | It — industries which are 
harvesting. It was a season of universal | fostered by two hydro-electric plants 
rejoicing, merriment, and license, during 
which no business was transacted. Slaves 
were allowed absolute freedom and dined 
at their master’s board. 


SATURNIA (42° 40’ N., 11° 30’ E.), 
ancient town, Etruria, Italy. 


SATURNIAN VERSE, ancient Rom. 
verse loose in scansion, depending largely 
upon accent; some fragments are extant; 
— entirely superseded by classical 
metres. 

SATURNINUS, LUCIUS APPULE- 
IUS, Rom. demagogue, supporter of 
Marius; twice tribune, and brought 
forward an agrarian law, a corn law 
sroducing the price), and a law for 
oun new colonies; won popular 
favor. g his 3rd tribunate he had 
Memmius murdered to prevent his 
election to the consulship, but this 
action proved his ruin. The mob 
turned against him and eventually 
stoned him to death. 


SATYRS (classical myth.), goat-like, 
half-human creatures attendant on Di- 
onysus (Bacchus); dreaded by men. 


SAUERLAND (51° 17’ N., 8° E.), 
——— region, Westphalia, Prus- 


SAUGOR (23° 50’ N., 78° 48’ E., 
town, cantonment, capital, Saugor dis- 
trict, Central Provs., Brit. India. Pop. 
43,000; district, 475,000. 





















for making calcium carbide and leather. 
The immense volume of traffic that 
passes through the canal adds materially 
to the —— and importance of the 
city. e locality is rich in associations 
connected with Jesuit explorations and 
the settlement of the northern United 
States and Canada. There are 12 
churches, an excellent public school 
system, three newspapers and three 
banks. Population, 1920, 12,095. 


SAULT SAINTE MARIE, a port of 
Ontario, Canada, on the St. Mary R., 
near the outlet of Lake Superior, 525 m. 
W. by N. of Montreal. The placederives 
its name from the rapids. These are 
circumnavigated by a canal, 5700 ft. 
which was completed in 1855, but has. 
been improved from time to time, and 
another finished in 1895. Pop. 12,000. 


SAUMAREZ, JAMES SAUMAREZ, 
BARON DE (1757-1836), Brit. admiral: 
second in command at Battle of Nile; 
won great victory over Franco-Span. 
fleet near Cadiz, 1801. 


SAUMUR (47° 15’ N., 0° 4° W.), 
town, on Loire, Maine-et-Loire, France: 
seat of cavalry school; XI.-cent. castle: 
manufactures rosaries; trade in wine. 


SAUROPSIDA, a group erected by 
Huxley to include the vertebrate classes 
of Reptiles and Birds, and thus em- 
phasize their many resemblances. Some 
of these are the presence of epidermic 
scales or feathers; of a lower jaw com- 
posed of one cartilage and four or 

ve membranes, bones articulating with 
the skull through the quadrate; of a 
cloacal vent; of oval, nucleated, red 
blood corpuscles; and of large eggs, with 
much yolk, protected by a limy shell. 


SAUSSURE, HORACE BsNEDICT 
DE (1740-99), Swiss physicist and geol- 
ogist; b. Conches, near Geneva; prof. of 
Physics and Philosophy, Geneva, 1762; 
made brilliant physical, botanical, geo- 
logical, and meteorological observations 
in the Alps; invented and improved 
number of scientific instruments. 


SAVAGE, MINOT JUDSON (1841- 
1918), an American clergyman, b. in 


SAUL, Old Testament character, king 
of Israel. The narratives contain di- 
vergent traditions about him. In one 
he is informed by Samuel, a local prophet 
that he is divinely appointed to lead 
Israel against the P tines; in the 
other he is chosen by lot when the 
Israelites coe : OE. * —— 
was supplan y Da friend o 
Saul’s son Jonathan. 


city and 
county seat of Chippewa Coun: 
* a 5 p unty, Mich., 
Sainte Marie Ship Canal, near the outlet 
of Lake Superior, It is served by the 


communi- | Norridgewock, Me. He graduated from 
cations are established with the Cana- | the Bangor Theological Seminary, in 
tion- i 1864, r which he was for three years 


SAVAGE 


SAVOIE 





a Congregational home missionary 
California. Subsequently he had con- 
gregations in Framingham, Mass. and 
in Hannibal, Mo., after which he be- 
came a Unitarian, being pastor of the 
Third Unitarian Church, in Chicago, 
and then of Unity Church, in Boston. 
From 1896 till 1906 he was pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah, in New York. 
He was a clergyman far ahead of his 
time in his liberalism and did much to 
break down the bigotry of the old-time 
church members. He wrote Christianity, 
the Sctence of Mankind, 1873; The 
Religion of Evolution, 1876, and The 
— and the Permanent in Religion, 
1901. 

SAVAGE, RICHARD (d. 1743), Eng. 
poet; alleged to be illegitimate s. of Lo 
Rivers and the Countess of Macclesfield. 
His works include Miscellanies, The 
Bastard, and The Wanderer. 


SAVAII, one of Samoa Islands (q.v.); 
area, 700 sq. miles. 

SAVANNA, city in Carroll County, 
Ill., located on the Mississippi River, 
130 miles N.W. of Chicago, served by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroads. It was settled in 1817 and 
incorporated in 1850. It is situated in 
a fertile agricultural region and is a 
natural market and shipping point for 
fruits, farm and dairy products. It 
has large grain elevators and its principal 
industry is that of making sashes and 
doors. There are several churches, good 
public schools, a newspaper and two 
banks. Pop. 1920, 5,237. 

SAVANNAH, city and county seat 
of Chatham County, Georgia, on the 
Savannah River. It is served by the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Central of Georgia, 
Southern, Seaboard Air Line, Savannah 
and Atlanta and Savannah and States- 
boro Railroads. In addition to these 
magnificent railroad facilities, it has 
steamship and sailing connections with 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia as well as with Central and 
South America, Pacific Coast ports and 
all parts of the world. It is the greatest 
cotton port on the Atlantic coast and, 
next to New Orleans, the most important 
commercial city in the South. It has a 
water frontage of about eight miles and 
the largest ocean liners can load and 
discharge at its wharves. Its chief ex- 
ports are lumber, tobacco, cotton, fer- 
tilizers, naval stores, manufactured 
products and general merchandise. It 
is also an important manufacturing cen- 
ter, its industrial establishments includ- 
ing iron foundries, cotton mills, caskets, 
car wheels, cotton seed products, paints, 
etc., sash, broom and varnish factories, 
book binderies, fertilizer plants, sugar 


4 


in | refinery and barrel factories. Among the 


city’s many notable buildings are the 
County Court-House, City Hall, Cotton 
Exchange, First Regiment Armory, 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Auditorium and Masonic Temple, Pub- 
lic Library, Public Schools, Marine 
Hospital, Customs House, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. buildings. The streets 
are beautifully laid out and intersected 
by handsome parks and squares. There 
are elaborate electric lighting, sewerage 
and water works systems. The city has 
over 30 churches, an excellent educa- 
tional system, a public library, 7 news- 
papers and periodicals, and 19 banking 
institutions. Government is vested in a 
mayor and city council. The city was 


ra | founded in 1733 and chartered in 1789. 


It has played a prominent part in both 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. It 
was captured by the British in 1778, 
and during the Civil War was a depot 
of supplies for the Confederate armies. 
It was the[lobjective point of General 
Sherman in his march to the sea and 
was captured by the Union army De- 
cember 21, 1864. Pop. 1920, 83,252; 
1923, 89,448. 


SAVANNAH, a river between Georgia 
and S. Carolina, formed by the Tugalo 
and Kiowee rivers. Its course of 450 
m. is in a general south-easterly direc- 
tion, and it flows into Tybee Sound, 
18 m. below S. Navigable for steamers 
to Augusta, 230 m. 

SAVARY, ANNE - JEAN - MARIE - 
RENE, Duke of Rovigo (1774-1833), 
Fr. diplomatist and general; devoted 
aide-de-camp of Napoleon, 1800; won 
brilliant victory at Ostrolenka, 1807; 
succ. Fouché as Minister of Police, 1810; 
became reconciled to restored Bourbons. 


SAVE, SAU, ancient Savus (44° 52’ 
N., 19° E.), river, Austria and Hungary; 
joins Danube at Belgrade. 

SA NY, FRIEDRICH KARL VON 
(1779-1861), Ger. jurist; prof. of Law 
at Berlin, 1810-42; author of Das Recht 
des Besitzes, 1803; Vom Berufe unsere 
Zeit fur Gesetzgebung und Rechiswissen- 
schaft, 1815; Geschichte des Romischen 
Rechts im Mittellalter, 1826-31; System 
des heutigen Romischen Rechts, 1840-48; 
Das Obdligationenrecht, 1851-53. 

VILE, SIR HENRY (1549-1622), 
warden of Merton Coll., Oxford, and 
founder of the Savile chairs of Geometry 
and Astronomy at Oxford. His works 
— editions of Tacitus and Chry- 
sostom. 


SAVINGS BANKS. See Banxs, 
SAVINGS. 
SAVING STAMPS. See War Savina 


STAMPS. 
SAVOIE (45° 25’ N., 6° 30’ E.) 


SAVONA 


d ent, France, 
old duchy Savoie; mountainous; chief 
occupation, agriculture; capital, Cham- 
béry. Pop. 250,000. 

pare (44° sh As ea 28’ E.), 
ancien avo, seapo © Riviera, 
Genoa, Italy; cathedral 


Pop. 59,000. 





ologna, 1474; prior 
Florence, 1491. 8 


By his in- 
fluence Florence became a kind of theo- 
cratic republic; and the moral life of 
the citizens was regenerated. S. su 
ported the French king, Charles VILL, 
whom he looked upon as an avenger of 
God for the cleansing of the Church. 
Forbidden to preach, he refused to 
obey, and was excommunicated for 
disobedience, May 1497. Challenged by 
the Franciscans to the ordeal by fire for 
the proof of error, he was subsequently 
brought to trial, imprisoned, tortured, 
and with two other Dominicans, Fra 
Domenico and Fra Silvestro, condemned 
to death ‘on account of the enormous 
crimes of which they had bee 
victed.’ On May 25, 1498, the three 
were hanged and their bodies burned. 


SAVORY, SIR WILLIAM SCOVELL, | regi 
lecturer } 


Bart. 1826-95, Eng. surgeon, 

on anatomy and physiology, 1859, and 
later surgeon, 1867, and lectu 
surgery, 1869, at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London; pres. Royal Coll. of 
Surgeon, 1885-88; r of papers on 
sargical subjects. 


SAVOY, a part of S.E. France, S. of 
the Lake of Geneva (45°-46° 30’ N., 5% 
30’ 7° E.), belongs to the region of the 
W. Alps, and is highly mountainous: 
was formerly one of the divisions of 
the kingdom of Sardinia, and now forms 
the two departments of Savoie and 
Haute-Savoie; inhabitants are essentially 
French. One of its counts, Peter II. 
1263-68, was uncle to Eleanor, wife of 
Henry III. of England; antec by 
Henry a site in London, he built on it a 
palace known as the Savoy Palace; the 
site is now occupied by a hotel, theatre, 
etc. Chapel built on site, 1505-11 still 


SAVOY, HOUSE OF, an Italian 
royal family. The founders of the house 
were the Counts of Maurienne, who 
take their rise from the Burgundian 
lands bordering on Italy. The impor- 


formed part of} 


n con-f 





SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA 


tance of Savoy was due to its position, 
and to the energy and perseverance 
with which the Counts of Maurienne 
strove to increase their territory and 
influence. The possessions of the house 
were immensely increased by the efforts 
of Peter of Savoy, 1263-68. Genevois 
was purchased by Amadeus VIII., who 
King Siegmund first 
Duke of Savoy, 1417. In his reign the 
power of the house reached its zenith, 
and its territories covered a vast stretch 
of Western Central Europe. From this 
time on, however, its power and extent 
gradually diminished. The Vidommate 
was lost in 1535 to Geneva. Savoy was 
conquered by France in the war of 1536- 
44, but restored to the dukes by Francis 
in the treaty of Crépy, 1545. Victor 
Amadeus I. obtained Montferrat, 1631, 
but on his early death was succeeded 
by Charles Emmanuel II. A series of 
alliances with France followed, but in 
1690 Savoy turned against France with 
advantage to itself. In 1598 France 
invaded Savoy, and during the 17th 
century territory had to be ceded to 
France on three occasions. Ever waning 
in importance, the history of Savoy 
practically ends with its cession to 

rance in 1792 and again in 1860. The 
royal family of Italy belongs to the 
House of Savoy. See ITALY. | 


SAW FISHES. See under Rays. 


SAW-FLIES (Tenthredinidae), family 
of Hymenopterous Insects, the members 
of which are most common in temperate 


ons. 
SAWS. See Toots. | 


SA RUTH (Mrs. Albert C. 
Durand) (1 „ an American author, 
b. in Boston, Mass. In 1904 took 2 
degree at Columbia College. In 1908 
was a professional story teller and wrote 
short stories for magazines. She wrote: 
The Primrose Ring, 1915; Seven Miles 


to Arden, 1916; Myself, 1917; A Child’s 


Year Book, 1917; Doctor Danny, 1918; 
Leerte, 1920; The Silver Sixpence, 1921. 


SAXE-ALTENBURG, one of com- 
ponent states of republic of Thuringia, 

rmany (51° N., 12° 30’ E.); consists 
of two nearly equal portions ted 
by the Reuss: traversed in E. by ofl- 
shoots of the Erzegebirge, in W. by the 
Thingerwald; agriculture and cattle rear- 
ing; varied manufactures. Cap. Alten- 
burg. Area. 511 sq. m.; pop. 216,128. 


SAXE - COBURG - GOTHA, former 
sovereign duchy of central Germany 
(50° 20’ N., 11° E.), comprising the 
two separate states Coburg, now part of 
republic of Bavaria, and Gotha, now 
part of republic of Thuringia. Coburg is 

ded by Bavaria and Saxe- 


SAXE-MEININGEN SAXONY 


Meiningen; Gotha lies between Prussia | known of life: said to have been Zea- 
and northern slopes of Thuringian | lander and a ‘clerk’: chronicle is history 
forest; leather — — agriculture, | and legend welded together. 


cattle rearing, etc. Coburg became an| SAXONS. See TEUTONIC PEOPLES. 


independent duchy, 1680, tha, 1641; 
they were united, 1826: both became SAXONY blic, and state of Ger. 
Empire ie Na 1 13° E.); bounded N. 


republican, 1918. Area of ——— 
Gotha, | an S. by Czecho- 


216 sq. m.; pop. 74,700. Area of 
Blovalda, W. eb. b Be Reuss, Saxe- 


548 sq. m.; pop. 182,300. 
SAXE- MEININGEN, one com- , Saxe-Altenburg, and province 


nent states of republic of Thuringia, 93 
Germany (6 (50° 40’ 10° 30’ — 
face generally mountainous: ef in- 
dustries, culture and mining; live- 
; fruit and v bles culti- 

— fron, Coal, and marble produced; 
cap. Meiningen. Area 983 sq. m.; 
pop. 278,700. 

SAXE - WEIMAR - EISENACH, 
former grand-duchy, now Germany |e 





















ranges mainly 
Erzgebirge, on Bohemian border, with 
Fichtelbergs (3,980 ft. and 3,950 ft.); 
Elbsandsteingebirge, on both sides o 
the Elbe, containing the picturesque 
Saxon Switzerland, Lausitzer, and Elster- 
gebirge in S.E. and E. Chief rivers are 
Elbe, Mulde, Schwarze Elster. Climate 
is generally healthy; severe winters 
birge, where mean winter temp. 
ig roe ae Oe T. Mean Jan. temp. 
of Dresden, 31° F. Saxony has extensive 
forests (mainly fir and pine), and fine 

arable and pasture land. 

Saxony is one of the greatest industrial 
centers of the empire, and an important 
— and mang — — 
products are rye, whea ey, potatoes, 
* d Jena, an a Perea untv. town; oats, hay, vegetables, fruit, timber. 
in 1641, and Was Created arand uchy Princtpal AAEE oe textiles, 1 is 
by Congress of Vienna (1815); republic | musical instruments, watches, printing, 
dois) ay to 1, 397 sq. m.; pop. 417 — PA erea eo a — paper, — — 

HERMANN MAURI r, sp extensive cattle 
COMTE DE (1696-1750), natural s. of | rearing and ashing? coal (at Zwickau 
Augustus II. of Poland; distinguished |and Plauen), iron, zinc, Ugnite, silver, 
in Franco-Pruss. invasion of Bohemia, | arsenic, copper, lead: numerous mineral 
1741; conquered Austrian Netherlands, | Springs (Schandau, Marienborn, Augus- 


1744-46; defeated British and Dutch, | tusbad, Tharandt, Elster, etc.). Saxony 
1747-48: wrote Mes Reveries, on art is tho i most densely populated state in 


a war, a iniroduced now methods; à Religion t is mat y. Luth eran; 4 500 000 
Tarenn ro man Catholics. 

SAXE, JOHN GODFREY (1816-87), | Elementary education is compulsory: 
an American humorist and poet, b. in | there is a celebrated univ. and cone. 
Franklin co., Vt. He studied law but servatoire sof music at Leipzig, famous 
later entered journalism. His poems, of | mining academy at Freiberg, school 
which he wrote many, included some of | of forestry at Tharandt, besides many 
the most popular in America. industrial agricultural, music, art, and 


SAXHORN is the name, derived |S" Institutions | 
from Adolphe Sax, the inventor, of a f — — ANG 9, Pro rinional 
family of musical instruments evolved |° © p 


as constiuition. adopted in Feb. 1919 
tent Gn Se won the employ- | was followed by election of premier and 


Saxon People’s Chamber of 96 members, 
SAXIFRAGACEZE, natural order of 


For local administration Saxony is 
divided into five governmental divisions: 
sepals, 5 petals, 10 stamens; mountain- 
dwellers; a genus is Saztfrage, a 


Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz, — 
species Princi 
of which, London Pride, is a common 


and Bautzen. 
Brit. garden flower. 


Dresden, — Leip ne Chemnitz, 
ckau. — 5,787 sq. 
SAXO GRAMMATICUS (e. 1150- |: DOD. 5,000,000. See GERMANY. 
1206), Dan. chronicler; completed great 
work, Gesta Danorum, c. 1208; little 


Neustadt; great part of surface for- 
ested; watered. by tributaries of Elbe; 
agriculture, fruit growing; man anufactures 
gias, porcelain, mathematical and musi- 

cal instruments, machinery, chemicals; 


SAXONY, prov., Prussia (52° N. 
12° E.), formed mainly of — of 


SAXOPHONE 


Saxony ceded to Prussia (1815) ; watered 
by the Elbe; includes parts of Harz 
Mts. and Thuringian Forest; soil very 
fertile; produces cereals and sugar- 
beets; has salt, coal, and copper mines; 
extensive manufactures; cap. Magde- 
burg. Area, 9,752 sq. m.; pop. 3,100,000. 


SAXOPHONE, modern musical in- 
strument with conical brass tube and 
reed mouthpiece, invented by Adolphe 
Sax, 1840; the bore contains about twenty 
holes covered by keys; a transposing 
instrument, compass Over two octaves. 


— 1 a N. Rie E.), town, 
enegal an er colony, Fr. 
W Africa, on Niger. Pop. 9,000. 


SAY, JEAN BAPTISTE (1767-1832); 


Fr. economist; sec. to Claviére, Minister 
of Finance of Revolution; edited Liberal 
La Decade, 1794-1800; tribune, 1799; 
pub. Trate d’economie politique, 1803; 
opposed to empire, and retired; 1804; 
prof. of Industrial Economy at Con- 
servatoire, 1819, of Political Economy 
at College de France, 1831. His grand- 


son Léon (1826-96) was Minister of 


Finance, 1872-73, 1875-79, 1882. Pres. 
of Senate, 1880 


SAYAN MOUNTAINS (52° 20’ N., 
95° E.), range, between E. Siberia and 
N.W. Mongolia, 


SAYCE, ARCHIBALD HENRY (1846) 
Eng. Assyriologist and philologist; dep- 
uty prof. of comparative philology in 
Oxford Univ. (1876-90), and prof. of 
Assyriology since 1891; a voluminous 
writer, his publications include The 
Principles of Comparative Philology, 
1875; Introduction to the Science of 
Language, 1879; The Monuments of the 
Hittites, 1881; the Hibbert lectures on 


. Babylonian Religion, 1887; The Hittites, 


1889; The Higher Criticism and the 


' Verdict of the Monuments, 1894; Baby- 


lonians and Assyrians, 1900; e 


Archaeology of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
— gy of Cuneif pt 


| 


! 


SAYRE, a borough of Pennsylvania, 
in Bradford co. It is on Susquehanna 
river. Its industries include railroad 
shops, car wheel shops, metal-working 
industries, etc. Pop. 1920, 8,078. 


SCABIES, ITCH, skin disease due 
to animal parasite, the Sarcoptes scabet, 
which burrows beneath the skin, most 
commonly at clefts of the fingers; it is 
treated by thorough cleansing, and then 
application of sulphur ointment. ~ 


— tosa), genus of plante 
order psacces; flowers have 1 
head; the purple Devil's Bit or Primrose 
8. (8. PEAP ts a common Brit. wild 


flower, 









SCALP 








SCAVOLA, Rom. patrician family. 
Chief members: (1) Gaius Muctus, 
attempted regicide in time of kings, 
and won patronymic (Scaevola =‘left- 
handed) by destroying right hand as 
proof of constancy. (2) Publius Muctus, 
consul, 133, pontifex mazimus, 130; 
famous jurist. (3) Quintus Muctus, 
consul, 95; murdered by Martians, 82. 


SCAFELL (54° 26’ N., 3° 14’ W.), 


mountain, Lake District, Cumberland, 


England. 
: SCALE, BEAUFORT. See Bzavrort 

CALE. 

SCALE INSECTS (family, Coccidae: 
Order, Hemiptera), minute bugs, often 
injurious to fruit trees and plants; 
females are wingless and live beneath 


a scale composed of exuded matter, cast 


etc. Many secrete valuable 
commercial products, such as Indian 
white wax and lac, and the manna of 
the Bible is probably the honeydew of 
a Mediterranean Coccus, while the body 
of another es cochineal. 


SCALES. See WrrcHinc-MacHINEs. 


SCALIGER, JULIUS CÆSAR (1484- 
1558), prominent Ital. scientist and 
scholar; claimed to be s. of Benedetto 
della Scala, of t Veronese family, 
but account of own life not trust- 
worthy; doctor at Agen, and engaged 
in learned disputes with Erasmus and 
Cardan, translated classics, and wrote 
Lat. verse. Life, by Mager, 1880. 
Josephus Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), 
his s., the famous scholar, was firmly 
convinced of Scala connection, and in 
1594 pub. Epistola de vetustate et splendore 
gentis Scaligerae, to which Scioppius 
replied in Scaligerae Gypoloymaeus, feebly 
refuted by S. in Confutatio stultissimae 
Burdonis fabulae; prof. at Leiden, 1593, 
till death. 


SCALLOPS. See under Lametu- 
BRANCHIATA. 


SCALP, term applied to the outer 
covering of the top of the , com- 
posed of skin, which is thick and has 
a great number of hair follicles, super- 
ficial fascia, with much fibrous tissue, 
containing arteries, which are very 
tortuous and bleed very freely when 
cut, veins, and nerves; a third layer 
comprising the anterior and posterior 
parts of the occipito-frontalis muscle 
with the flattened tendon or aponeurosis 
between them; a fourth layer of loose 
areolar tissue; and the external perios- 
teum of the skull bones making a fifth 
layer. It was formerly considered that 
wounds of the scalp were especially 
liable to be followed by suppuration or 
erysipelas, but these conditions are due 


SCAMMONY 





to the invasion of and are 
prevented, as in wounds elsewhere, by 
treating all injuries strictly by aseptic 
and antiseptic methods. he most 
common tumors of the scalp are Wons 
which are sebaceous cyste, and 
treated by removal under a local 
anæsthetic. 


SCAMMONY, a gum- -tin from root 
of Convolvulus Scammonia, lant of 
Asia Minor; a strong DURA ve and 


vermicide. 
SCANDERBERG, ‘ISKANDER 
ALEXAND 


ER) BEG, ’ GEORGE CAS- 
Albani: 


Su 


SCANDINAVIA. See Norway AND 
SWEDEN. 


SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGE. 


TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 
SCANIA, S. part of Sweden. 
SCAPA FLOW, 


See 


large expanse of 
sheltered waters in S. Orkneys, a ary 


15 m. in extreme length (N. 


ference, 45 an 47 m. Ponana on N., 
Burra and S. Ronaldshay on E,, Pent- 
land Firth on S., Hoy on W., with small 
islands of Cava, Risa, Pharay, OnE 
Flotta, Switha, and Hunda on 
bosom. In the N.W. Hoy Sound G m: 
by 2 m.) opens to Atlantic; in 
Holm Sound (31 m. by 2 m.) to North 
Sea; in center of E. side Water Sound 
14 m.); in S. Hoxa Sound. 
stead is Longhope uite 
landlocked) in Wallis; others are Holm 
Sound, Widewall Bay, St. Margaret’s 
Hope, and Panh anope. Grand Fleet 
ordered thither on July 28, 1914; chief 
naval base during the war. Down to 
Oct. 1914 was undefended against 
submarine attack, and in consequence 
there were several false alarms which 
caused the fleet to put to sea. After 
surrender of Ger. fleet, vessels were 
interned in the Flow, but scuttled by 


order of Rear. von Reuter 
(June 22, 1919). Compensation ae 
by Council of Ambassadors (Oct. 29 


SCAPOLITE, mineral group com- 
posed of aluminum, calcium, and 
sodium silicate; varieties: Wernerite or 
common S. and mizzonite. — 
white and grey. Occurs generally in 
crystalline limestones, schists, and gneiss- | o 
es, and has metamorphic origin. 








SCARLET FEVER 


‘SCAPULA, or SHOULDER BLADE, 
a flat triangular bone situated at the 
back of the shoulder. It articulates 
with the clavicle or collar bone at the 
acromion, and with the humerus at the 
re | glenoid fossa. 


SCARAB, SCARABZUS, 
of dung-beetle, venerated by the 
tians and engraved as a symbol of as- 
tronomical and mystic ideas on gems, 


etc. 


SCARABZUS, the typical genus of 
Scarabeeide, is extremely interest: 
n account of the peculiar habits of its 
pecies. S. sacer is probably the sacred 
beetle of the Egyptians. The female 
rolls to her dwelling large balls of dung 
or earth for her consumption, and in 
the autumn deposits her eggs in similar 


SCARBOROUGH (54° 16’ N., 0° 25’ 
W.), seaport, on North Sea, fashionable 
watering-place, N. Riding, orkshire, 
England; dominated by the” pula of 
its ancient castle; has churches, — 





SCARBOROUGH, DOROTHY. An 
>| American author; b. at Mount Carmel, 
*! Texas, and was educated at Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. At Columbia 
College as instructor in Ponin. 1916- 
1918 sand since 1919 lecturer of the same. 
Has been book reviewer for papers and 

Author of Fugitive Verses, 


eget Supernatural in Modern 

nglish Fiction 1917; From A Southern 
Porch, 1919; o Folk-Songs from the 
South, i i tor Humorous Ghost 
Stories, 1921. 


SCARLATINA. See Scanter Fever. 


SCARLATTI, ALESSANDRO (1659- 
1725), Ital. composer and teacher; 8. 
Trapani; studied at Rome under Caris- 
simi; lived at Naples, ——— app. 
maestro to Santa ria re, Rome, 
1707. S. was the founder of ‘the Nea- 
politan school; an intellectual musician 
with pure and vigorous = — prolific 
opera composer— Mitridat upatore, 
Tigrane, Griselda, etc.; chamber-can- 
tatas, masses, and other works. His 8. 
Domenico (1683-1757) was also a com- 
poser of note. 


SCARLET FEVER, SCARLATINA, 
an infectious fever, characterized by sore 
throat, a red, diffuse eruption on the 
skin, followed by desquamation or 
shedding of the superficial par of the 
skin. The disease is T ea 

organism which is not yet known, and 
infection is conveyed by the breath, 


SCARPE 





by discharges from the throat or Doe 
or by objects, or, very frequently, milk 
which have come in contact with in- 
fected persons. It is believed that a 
micro-organism which causes a 
disease in cows causes — fever in 
man, the infection being thus directly 
carried by milk. 
The incubation 
to three days, and 
usually sudden, with headache, 


coated with a thick, white 
eruption appears on the second day, 
as a red flush, in which are scattered 
— red pimples, first on the neck and 
chest, pposring,. with over the body, and dis- 

the fever, about the 


ent ol ota week 
SCARPE, — France, d Pas-de- 
Calais and Nord; rises on plateau of 


E.), after which it is can then 
N.E. Douai, and finally 'unites 
with the Scheldt near Belgian frontier. 


i 

Root 29, 1915), an 

serait mf, 
es an 

In — 


ward to th 


SCARR, JAMES HENRY (1867), a 
meteorologist; 6. near South Boston. 
Mich., a. of Francis O. and Joanna 
Eastman Wilmarth Scarr. He was a 
student of the State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kan. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1892 and in addition to prac- 
ticing law was engaged in newspaper 
and real estate business until 1898, 
when he entered the service of the US. 
Weather Bureau and served at various 
stations until 1909 after which he was 
dist. forecaster of New York. 


SCARRON, PAUL (1610-60); Fr. 
comic writer; "partly zed from age 
of — -eight: married, 1652, Fran- 

ubigné, the future Mme. de 

AR i created a burlesque style 

ly imitated from Spanish: wrote the 

yphon, 1644; Virgile travesti, 1648-52; 
fm verse, and the Roman comique, 1651; 
in prose— 


which Moli drew much. 





ht, amusing burlesques from | Im 


SCHAFFHAUSEN 


eS SAURUS, MARCUS ÆMILIUS (c. 

B. C.), Rom. consul, 115; ine 
he aa in Jugurthine scandals, 112; 
censor, 109; built Via Aemilia. His 8. 
— name, was sent as questor to 
udæa 


SCEPTICISM (Gk. skeptomai, I con- 
sider, reflect), strictly, the state of mind 








{before reaching definite conclusions, 


finally denying that knowledge = 
; not, as with Descartes, 

liminary step, but the a lago: 
found in — Sophistic antagonism to 
dogmatic philosophy, and more distinctly 
in Pyrrho, who sought peace of mind by 
refraining from definite opinions and 
judgments, and in the Academies, 
under Arcesilaus and Carneades. Ane 
cient arguments were based on differ- 
ences in interpretation of same sense 
data at different times and by different 
men at the same time, dependence of 
appearance of objects on position and 
distance, variations in human customs 
and manners, and moral and religious 
beliefs, and the inadequacy of reason 
which bases demonstration on an endless 
chain of assumptions. 


SCEPTRE, oldest emblem of author- 


pre. 


ch | ity, borne by Hebrew kings and priests, 


by Persian eunuchs,—'‘bearers of the 
ral and oo ’——(sreek chieftains, Rom. 
co. 


SCHADOW, the name of a distin- 
ed family of Ger. artists. Johann 
ttfried (1 OE 1S0) executed numer- 

sah busts of great ans. His 8. 
Rudolf — produced several 
im Another s., Friedrich 
succeeded Cor» 


of Painting. 


SCHAFF, PHILIP (1819-93), a Pros- 
byterian theologian; b. at Chur, Swi 
land, and educated at Tübingen, Hallo, 
and Berlin. In 1843 was appointed 
professor at the German Reformed 
seminary at Mercersburg, Penn., U.S.A., 
removing to New York City in 1863, 
and becoming professor at the Union 
theological seminary. He wrote History 
of the Christian Church, 1858-90; The 
Creeds of Christendom, Bible Dictionary, 
etc. See Lirs, by his s., 1897. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN (47° 50’ N., 8° 
40’ E.), canton, N. of Rhine, Switzer- 
land; undulating, fertile; chief occupa- 
tion, agriculture; joined ‘the Swiss con- 
federation in 1501. rig 50, lt Capital, 
Schaffhausen (47° 41 ° 38’ E., 
on Rhine; contains aoe & Munoth, 
cathedral, town hall, museum, and 
therneum; —— fron and 
steel. Pop. 20,000 





SCHARNHORST 


SCHENECTADY 





SCHARNHORST, GERHARD JO- 
HANN DAVID VON (1755-1813), Pruss. 
soldier and military writer; Scharnhorst 
and Stein, though thwarted by Napo- 
leon, were chief authors of reforms to 
which rise of Prussia was due; S. wrote 
much on art of war; taught at Military 
Academy, Berlin, and founded Berlin 
Military Association. 


SCHAUFFLER, ROBERT HAVEN 
(1879), an author and lecturer; b. at 
Brunn, Austria, of American parents, 
s. of Rev. Henry A. and Clara Eastman 
Gray Schauffler (missionaries). He was 
educated at Northwestern U., Prince- 
ton U. and abroad. Until 1913 he 
contributed to various leading magazines 
from various points of the world, and 
was also an athlete,musician and amateur 
sculptor. Service in France 1918-19. 
Author Easter, 1916 and many others. 


SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE (52° 10’ N., 
9° E.), formerly principality, now re- 
public, Germany; capital, Bückeburg, 
area, 131 sq. miles. Pop. 46,600. 


SCHEELE, KARL WILHELM (1742- 
86), Swed. apothecary who made great 
chemical discoveries; discovered oxygen; 
studied pyrolusite and discovered chlor- 
ine; prepared Phosphorous from bones, 
discovered hydrocyanic (Prussic) acid, 
arsenetted hydrogen and Scheele’s green 
prepared glycerine and numerous or- 
ganic acids from natural sources. 


SCHEER, REINHOLD VON, Ger- 
man admiral; commanded battle squad- 
ron in the High Sea Fleet from beginning 
of World War; succeeded von Pohl as 
commander-in-chief of Ger. navy (May 
1916), and was in command at battle 
of Jutland; most capable of the four 
Ger. navy chiefs during the war. Pub. 
Germany's High Sea Fleets in the World 
War, in which he explains the circum- 
stances in which Germany lost the war 
at sea. Continued as commander-in-chief 
until summer of 1918, when, in succes- 
sion to Admiral von Holtzendorff, he 
was appointed chief of the Admiralty 
staff, which post he held at signing of 
Armistice. In 1919 disclosed his plans 
for a naval attack on England. A de- 
cisive blow was to be struck at the 
mouth of the Thames in Nov., in the 
hope that the Grand Fleet, sailing S., 
would run into flanking submarines. 
The project was frustrated by the 
mutiny of Ger. sailors. 

SCHEFFEL, JOSEPH VIKTOR VON 
(1826-86), Ger. poet and novelist; b. 
Karlsruhe; best works, Trompeter von 
Sackingen (epic), Ekkehard (historical 
novel). 

SCHEIDEMANN, PHILIPP (1865), 
Ger. politician; b. Kassel; became a 


printer, and from the age of eighteen 
member of the Socialist party; in 1911 
became leader of the Majority Socialist; 
subsequently vice - president of the 
Reichstag. After the Armistice, was 
appointed secretary of state without 
portfolio (Oct. 3, 1918), in the new 
government minister of finance and 
colonies and of foreign affairs (Dec. 
1918). In Feb. 1919 he became prime 
minister; refused to sign peace treaty, 
and on June 20 resigned. See GERMANY 
( History). 


SCHELDT, SCHELDE, or ESCAUT 
riv., France, Belgium, and Holland; 
rises in Aisne dep., and enters North 
Sea; passes Valenciennes, Tournai, Oude- 
narde, Ghent, Termonde, Antwerp (51° 
14’ N., 4° 25’ E.), length, 250 m.; 
navigable to Cambrai, where a network 
of canals connects it with basins of Oise 
and Somme; principal tribs. Lys and 
Dendre; tolls imposed (1647 - 1863). 
Common management by a Board of 
Control was established by treaty (1920). 
During war time it is to be free to all 
nations up to Antwerp. 


SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM JOSEPH VON (1775 - 1854), 
Ger. philosopher; b. Würtemberg; prof. 
at Jena, Munich, Berlin. His philosophy 
shows several stages of development; 
at first, an adherent of Fichte; later, 
combined Subjective Idealism with 
Spinozism, producing a ‘System of 
Identity.’ The ego does not make the 
non-ego, nor the non-ego the ego; 
both are forms of the revelation of the 
Absolute Ego. 


SCHEMNITZ, an ancient mining 
tn. of Hungary, picturesquely situated in 
a narrow mountain gorge 66 m. N. of 
Budapest. It existed as early as the 
8th century, and the mines have been 
worked since Roman times. They pro- 
duce chiefly silver, but also gold and 
iron. 


SCHENECTADY, city and county 
seat of Schenectady co., N.Y., on the 
Mohawk River and Barge Canal, 16 
miles W. of Albany, served by the New 
York Central, West Shore, Boston and 
Maine and Delaware and Hudson rail- 
roads. An elaborate electric traction 
system connects it with many nearby 
cities. While it carries on a considerable 
trade in farm and dairy products, it is, 
preeminently, an industrial center. The 
principal manufacturing establishments 
are the General Electric Company and 
the American Locomotive Company 
which, together, employ about 28,000 
of the inhabitants. Other industrial 


plants are those producing insulators, 


SCHEVENINGEN . 


rinting, baseballs, cigars, brooms, 
rushes, mirrors, picture frames, 
niture, patent medicines, stoves, under- 
wear, shawls, shirts, gloves, varnish. 
The chief public buildings are the 
County Court-House, Post-Office, and 
the State Armory. There are 70 church- 
es, 24 public schools, two parochial 
schools, two business colleges, several 
private schools and three libraries. The 
city is the site of Union College. There 
are two newspapers and periodicals and 
seven banking institutions. The first 
settlement was in 1661. It was incor- 
porated as a borough in 1765 and 
chartered as a town in 1798. In 1690 
a force of French and Indians captured 
and burned the town and massacred 
all but sixty of its inhabitants. It was 
the scene of a disastrous fire in 1819 
that swept away almost the entire busi- 
ness portion of the city. Pop. 1920, 
88,723; 1923, 98, 773. 


SCHEVENINGEN (52° 16’ N., 4° 18’ 
E.), fishing town, watering-place, on 
North Sea, S. Holland province, Nether- 
lands; Brit. fleet defeated Dutch off S., 
1653. Pop. 24,000. 


SCHIEDAM (51° 54’ N., 4° 24’ E.), 
town, S. Holland province, Netherlands, 
at junction of Schie and Maas; manu- 
factures gin. Pop. 35,000. ; 

SCHIEFFELIN, WILLIAM JAY 
(1866), an American chemist; b. at New 
York. In 1887 graduated from the 
Columbia School of Mines. He was 
civil service commissioner of New York 
in 1896 and in the Spanish-American 
War as adjutant 12th New York In- 
fantry. President of companies and 
societies including the Citizens Union 
of the City of New York since 1908. 


SCHIFF, JACOB HENRY (1847- 
1920), a German American financier; 
b. in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 
He came to this country in 1868, engaged 
fn banking in New York and subsequent- 
ly became head of the banking firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and as such engaged 
fn financial operations of great magni- 
tude, being one of the most influential 

in the financing of American 
industry during its period of early de- 
velopment. Later he became prominent 
as a patron of Jewish charities, his chief 
interest being centered in the work of 
the Baron de Hirsh Fund in getting 
Jewish immigrants to settle in the 
country. | 

SCHIFF, MORTIMER L. (1877), an 
American banker; b. in New York and 
educated at Amherst College. Studied 
railroading and then went to Europe 
to study European Banking methods. 
Since 1900 he was partner in a New 
York banking firm. Was a director 








SCHLEIERMACHER 


in banks, trust and express companies. 


SCHILLER, JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
FRIEDRICH VON (1759-1805), Ger. 
poet and dramatist; b. Marbach; en- 
tered military school, Ludwigsburg, 
1773, and Stuttgart, 1775; first drama, 
Die Rauber, appeared 1781; followed 
by the tragedies, Die Verschworung des 
Fiesco zu Genua, 1783; and Kabale und 
‘Liebe, 1784; visited Leipzig 1785, then 
Dresden; formed intimate friendship 
with Kérner. Don Carlos was completed, 
1787; in the same year S. visited Weimar, 
where he began his two historical works 
on Thirty Years War, and Netherlands’ 
War of Independence. Prof. of History 
at Jena Univ., 1788; formed intimate 
and lasting friendship with Goethe, 1794. 
To S8.’s last period belong fine ballads 
Der Ring des Polykrates, Der Taucher, 
Das Lied von der Glocke, etc., lyrics, 
the great classical drama Wallenstein, 
1800; and dramas Maria Stewart, Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans, 1801; Die Braut 
von Messina, 1803; Wilhelm Tell,- 1804. 


SCHILTBERGER, JOHANN (HANS) 
(1381-1440), Ger. traveler; captured by 
Turks while fighting for Hungarians, 
1396, and traveled about for years 
as slave; finally escaped and wrote 
valuable, though occasionally untrust- 
worthy, Reisebuch. | 


SCHISM, separation from a church; 
Great S. was division between Gk. and 
Lat. Churches; Western S. (XIV. and 
XV. cent’s) was due to rival claims to 
papal chair. See ANTIPOPE, Papacy. 


SCHISTS (Gk. schistos, split), rocks 
of foliated structure found in meta- 
morphic or crystalline rocks as gneiss, 
mica-schist, hornblende-schist. $S. splits 
easily, hence name. ; 


SCHLAGINTWEIT, surname of five 
brothers (Germans) who became famous 
as scientific explorers—Hermann (1826- 
82), Adolf (1829-57), Eduard (1831-66), 
oon (1833-85), and Emil (1835- 


SCHLEGEL, AUGUST WILHELM 
VON (1757-1845), famous Ger. critic 
and translator; b. Hanover; ed. Göttin- 
gen; traveling companion to Madame 
de Stiel; translated 17 of Shakespeare’s 
plays; celebrated for lectures delivered 
in Berlin and Vienna on lit. and art. 


SCHLEGEL KARL WILHELM 
FRIEDRICH VON (1772 - 1829), Ger. 
critic and poet; b. Hanover; wrote Uber 
die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, 
Fragmente (treatises), Lucinde (novel), 
etc. 


SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH 
DANIEL ERNST (1768 - 1834), Ger. 





SCHLESWIG 


theologian and philosopher; b. Breslau; 
s. of army chap ed. Moravian 
institutes at N ley and Barby ; forsook 
orthodoxy and studied Plato, Spinoza, 
and Kant at Halle; eminent preacher, 
critic, and translator of Plato; pion 
of moral and political reforms; brought 
about in 1817, union of Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches in Prussia. 


SCHLESWIG (54° 30’ N., 9° 34’ E.), 


town, seaport, on Schlei inlet: ca — 
of Schleswig; has cathedral and eal 
D. 


— tanneries, flour-milis. 
SCHLESWIG - HOLSTEIN, former 
prov Prussia (54° 52’ N., 9° 9’ E.), 
rdering o on North and Baltic Seas; 
surface erally and — 

drained aene Hig oy Eider 





plains 
and ee crossed. ep 


and 


suzerainty. 
the end of 14th cent. it was united to 
Holstein. In 1848-50 provinces unsuc- 
rebelled Denmark; 


cessfully Li against 

but in 1864 they were wrested from the 
latter country by Austria and Prussia. 
Two years later (1866), Prussia, after 
her victory over Austria, incorporated 
both duchies in her dominions. Under 
the Treaty of Versailles concluding the 
World War, N. Schl , divided into 
two zones, was gran "a plebiscite. 
In the N. zone the voting was for Den- 
mark, in 8. zone for Germany. 

7,338 sq. m.; pop. 1,621,000. For map, 
See DENMARK. 


HLEY, WINFIELD SCOTT (1839- 
1911), an American rear-admiral, res- 
cued Greely in 1884, being in command 
of the third relief expedition. ji ne 


battle of Santiago against Spain 

he acted as deputy commander of the 

Mh .S. navy, his flagship being the Brook- 

Yn. 
80 

90), Ger. 


sults of his work — described "in 
Schliemann’s Excavations, edited by 
Madame Schliemann. 


SCHLOSSER, FRIEDRICH CARIS 
TOPH (1776-1861), Ger. historian; b 
Jever; wrote History of Iconoclastic 
Emperors of the East; World Hi 





. | cent. —according 


SCHOLASTICISM 
Bint People; History of XVIII. 


HLOZER, AUGUST — 
von (1735-1809), Ger. 

Gaggstedt, Württemberg; — — Ra 
Allgemeine Nordische Geschichte, trans- 
lation of Russian chronicler N estor up 
to 980; Wellgeschichte im Auszuge und 
Zusammenhang. 


SCHMALKALDEN (50° 43’ N., 10° 
28’ E.), town, summer resort, esso- 
Nassau, Prussia: manufactures 
ware; scene of Schmalkaldic League, in 
— of Protestantism, 1530. Pop. 


SCHMERLING, ANTON yon t 
Austrian statesman 





and of foreign affairs ; resigned, 1851, 


‘land refused office till new constitution 
, | Was granted, 1862; retired, 1865. 


SCHMIDT, NATHANIEL ean 


in American educator; b. in 


oets, 1911. 


SCHNEIDEMÜHI, (53° 9 N., 16° 
43’ E.), town, Posen, fron 
manufactures. Pop. 28,000. 


SCHNORR VON KAROLSFELD 
JULIUS (1794-1872), Ger. painter; prof. 
at Munich and Dresden; and, among 
many other works, designed 180 pictures 
to illustrate Biblical narratives. 


SCHOEFFER, PETER. See Faust. 


SCHOFIELD, JOHN M’ ALLISTER 
(1831-1906), an ‘American soldier, fought 
in the battles of Wilson’s Creek, Frank- 
lin, Nashville, 1864, and Kinston, 1865; 
during the Civil War. Superintendent 
for five years, 1876-81 of the military 
academy at West Point, he was from 
1888-95 commanding general of the 
United States army. 


SCHOLASTICISM, a term applied 
to no fixed doctrine or school, but to 
— — work extending over several 

undred years; an exposition of Christian 
dogma on Gk. principles, aiming at the 
reconciliation of faith and reason; ac- 
cording to some, commenced in ‘VIII. 
to others, as late as 
the mid-XI.; in either case, was most 

flourishing from this latter date till the 









middle of the XIV. The first scholastics 
had few Gk. philosophical writings. 
imperfectly understood till the XII. 
cent. In the XIII. his other works were 
available in Latin translations by Arabic 
and Hebrew scholars. 

S. presents three points of view—the 
theological, dealing with Church dogma, 
the mystical, treating of personal] piety, 
and the classical, referring to a 

‘U. * 


philosophy. From this third 
was the old problem o 
versals’ which occupied attention, the 
uestion of Realism and Nominalism 
g.v.). The issue once raised, its im- 
rtance was immediately grasped, in 
kts connection with the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Real Presence, the Status 
of the Church. 
8S. has been criticized as philosophizing 
in support of a foregone conclusion, as 
exhibiting minute (and somewhat un- 
justly), puerile s ation, but making 


no vance on Te as —— 
» experience, languages; as 
— — however, to be tin- 


F dis 
guished by great subtlety of thought 
and rare development of ontological 
notions. 


SCHOMBERG (SCHÖNBERG), 
Friedrich Hermann (c. 


revocation of Edict of Nantes, 1685; 
gecond in command to Prince of Orange 
in invasion of England; captain-general 
of Eng. forces, 1689; slain at Battle of 
the Boyne. 

SCHOMBURGK, SIR ROBERT 
HERMANN (1804-65), Eng. traveler of 
Ger. birth; sent by Royal Geographical 
Soc. to explore river Essequibo, he 
discovered lily Victorta regia; govern- 
ment surveyor of boundaries of Guiana, 
hence ‘Schomburgk Line’ between Gui- 
ana and Venezuela. 


SCHONEBECK (52° 2’ N., 11° 44’ 
E.), town, Pruss. Saxony, on Elbe; 
manufactures chemicals. Pop. 20,000. 


SCHÖNEBERG, town, Brandenburg, 
Prussia; suburb of Berlin. Pop. 1910, 
175,000. 

SCHONFELD, EDUARD (1828-91), 
Ger. astronomer; studied tecture, 
chem., and astron.; app. director Bonn 
Observatory, 1875. 


SCHOOLCRAFT, HENRY ROWE 
(1793-1864), Amer. traveler and ethnol- 


SCHOUVALOFY¥ 





SCHOOLS. See EDUCATION. 
SCHOOLS, ARMY. See Muzrarnr 


TRAINING. 


SCHOOLS, ARTILLERY. See Mirri- 
TARY EDUCATION. 
See ComM- 


SCHOOLS, COMMON. 
MON SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS, CORRESPONDENCE. 
See CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 

SCHOONER, the name given to a 
fore-and-aft vessel, generally with 
two masts. ere are two varieties, 
the ordinary fore-and-aft S. and the 
topsail S., which has a square topsail on 
the main mast. 


morose, suspicious, egotistical; 
works, The World as Will and Idea, 
1819; The Will in Nature, 1836. 

S. reduces Kant’s a priori sources of 
knowledge to one, and rejects the thing. 
in-itself. The essential form of thought 
is the principle of causation. The world 
of phenomena is an ideal representation, 
an appearance. The fundamental t 
in us is will; intellect is secondary, an 
since what is essential to us is the ulti- 


objectifying will, 


SCHORL, compound of quartz and 
black tourmaline; of igneous origin; 
occurs associated granite and 
crystalline schists; is granular in texture 
and is found in masses; color grey; some- 
times contains quantities of white mica 
oo fine-grained and splinters 
eas 


SCHOULER, JAMES ). 
an American jurist and writer, b. in 
Arlington, Mass. He graduated from 
Harvard University, in 1859, studied 


(1839-1920 


the Boston University Law School and 
at the National University Law School 
in Washington, D.C., and in 1891 lec- 
turer on constitutional law and histo 

at the Johns Hopkins University. He 
wrote many technical books on juris- 
prudence, and also A History of the 
United States Under the Constitution, 
(1783-1877,) 1880; A Life of Thomas 
Jefferson, 1897; Alexander Hamilton, 
1901, and Ideals of the Republic, 1908. 


SCHOUVALOFF. See SxHuvaxov. 





SCHREINE 
British author, 


had been raised. Dreams (fifth ed., 
1893), a series of allegorical essays, 
gained her a following among the parti- 


the rest of her works are Dream Lif. 
Real Lif 


the latter a 
the policy of the British Government 
toward the Boer republics, which lead 
to the Boer War. 


' SCHREINER, WILLIAM PHILIP 
(1857-1919), S. African statesman; edu- 
cated at the Cape and in England; 
entered politics 1893, and became 
attorney-general in Cecil Rhodes’ sec- 
ond administration; prime minister of 
Cape Foony: 1898-1900. After the 
conclusion of the S. African War came 
forward as a strong advocate of federa- 
tion instead of unification; acted as 
senator of the S. African Union, 1910-14; 
and in the latter year accep the high 
commissionership of the Union in 
England. 


SCHROEDER, SEATON (1849), an o 


American naval officer, b. in W 


9 
aval 


ing iring 
fn 1911. He was associated with H. H. 
Gorringe in remo 
standing in Central Park, New York, 
from Egypt, in 1879-80. He is the author 
of The Fall of Mazimillian’s Empire, 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ PETER (1797- 
1828), Austrian composer; b. and d. at 
Vienna. Having a fine voice, and being 
already well grounded in music, he 
obtained, in 1808, a place in the choir 
school of the Imperial Chapel, and his 
compositions soon in the concert 
pecans there. Later he 
essons from Salieri, the intimate of 
Mozart. For three years he assisted 
fn his father’s school, but this period 
produced some of his finest songs, in- 
cluding The Erl King, and music became 
his sole profession. For a time he was 
music master in the household of Count 
Esterhazy, the only fixed appointment 
he ever held. His forte, however, was 
the lied. No fewer than 605 songs are 
credited to 








OLIVE (1860-1920), a 
. in Basutoland, South 


the obelisk now | perf 


SCHULTZE, MAX JOHANN SIGIS- 
MUND (1825-74), Ger. histologist; 
prof. of Anat. at Halle, 1854, and Bonn, 
1859; most important work was on the 
cell theory. 


SCHULZE - DELITZSCH, FRANZ 
NN (1808-83), Ger. lawyer, 
politician, and philanthropist; establish, 
ed first Provident Soc. at Delitzsch, 
1850; held first Genossenschafistag, 1859; 
established Genossenschafis-Bank, 1865. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT ALEXAN- 
DER (1810-1856), Ger. composer; b. 
at Zwickau; d. at Endenich, near Bonn. 
Studying first for the law, he yielded 
to his musical leanings, and was in the 
way of becoming a pianoforte virtuoso 
when he lamed his hand. Thenceforward 
he devoted himself almost entirely to 
composition and literary musical work. 
Beginning with songs, he gradually 
attempted larger forms, and his works 
include composition for orchestra, cham- 
ber music, organ and pianoforte music, 
the latter of essential importance in its 
class. Among his vocal works should 
be mention the cantata Paradise 
ana the Peri and the opera Genoveva. 


SCHUMANN-HEINE, ERNESTINE 
1861), an Austrian o singer; 6. in 
ieben, near Prague, Austria. She was 

educated in the Ursuline Convent, în 


ourt Opera, m her t appear- 
ance on the stage as Azucena in ‘I 
Trovatore’ in 1878 She made her 


sequent appearance at the Wagner 
ormances at Beyreuth she gained an 
international reputation. She has been 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co., in New York, for several seasons 
and in 1905-6 starred in ‘Love’s Lottery.’ 


SCHURMAN, JACOB GOULD 
(1854), an American educationalist; b. 
at Freetown, Prince Edward Isl. While 
at Acadia College, Nova Scotia, he 
won the Canadian Gilchrist Scholarship 
to the London Univ., at which he 

uated, and studied later at Paris, 
dinburgh, Heidelberg, Berlin, and 
Gottingen. Prof. of English literature at 
Acadia College, Dalhousie College, Hali- 
fax, and of philosophy at Cornell Univ., 
of which he became president in 1892. 
serving until 1920. He was minister to 
Greece, 1912-3, and was appointee 
minister to China in 1921. e was 
chairman of the First United States 
Philippine Commission, 1899. Among 
his works are: Philippine Afairs, 1902; 
Kantian Ethics and Ethics of Evolu- 


SCHURZ SCHWARZENBERG 


tion, 1881; Ethic Import of Darwinism, | SCHWAB, CHARLES M. (1862), 
1888; Belief in God, 1890; Agnosticism | American financier; b. in Williamsburg, 
and Religion, 1896; The Balkan Wars, | Pennsylvania, April 18, 1862. He was 
1912-3; Why America is in the War,|educated at the St. Francis College, 
1917. Loretta, Pennsylvania, and was first 


employed by the Carnegie Company 
— CART a as a laborer. He rose to be chief engineer 
was expelled as ' revolutionary "from and assistant manager of the Edgar 
Germany and France; became leader of Thompson Steel Works in 1881; super- 
Republican party in Wisconsin; im- intendent of the Homestead Steel Works 


; 1887-1889; president of the Carnegie 
rtant member of Republican Nationa | Steel Company 1897-1901, and of the 


: g U. S. Steel Corporation 1901-1903. 
—— a danse, RAG TES ited | Chairman of Bethlehem Steel Company 


’ : Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 
of Interior in Haye's Cabinet, 1877-81; | 4nd 

author of excellent biographies and —— ss o aire one 
Reminiscences. ppo rector-general oO 


ship-building of the U.S. Shipping Board 
SCHUYLER, PHILIP JOHN (1733- | Emergency Fleet Corporation in April 
1804), Amer. general and politician; 


1918. 
commander of forces for invasion of 


-AM ier: b. ; 
— at pany: pue incurred blame —— aa rican onat A n — 
or retreat from Crown Po andl many rece rimary 
Ticonderoga; life written by George education. He came to the United 


t States in 1857, entered the Federal 
Washington Schuyler (1810-88),*whose s., ; : 
Eugene (1840-90), was well-known Army during the Civil War as a private 


author and diplomatist. and rose to a commissioned officer for 


meritorious service, being retained in 
SCHUYLER, WALTER SCRIBNER | the regular army after the war. During 
(1849), brigadier-general in the United 


























1892-3 he was attached to the American 
Embassy, in Germany. He saw service 
during the Spanish-American War in 
Porto Rico and during the Filipino 
Insurrection in the Philippines, where 
he was chief-of-staff, In 1901 he re- 
tired with the rank of major-general. 


SCHWANN, THEODOR (1810 - 82), 
Ger. anatomist and physiologist; prof. 
of Anat. at Louvain, 1838, and later 
Liége, 1847; made important researches 
on nervous tissues, process of digestion, 
and initiated theory of the cellular 
— and development of all the 

ues. 


SCHWANTHALER, LUDWIG MI- 
CHAEL (1802-48), Ger. sculptor; pro- 


same year commissioned a second- 
lieutenant. He rose through the various 

es to brigadier-general, 1911. For 

services in the Indian campaigns 
from 1871-1879 he was brevetted a 
captain. Has served in Philippine 
Islands, an observer in Russia and in 
Porto Rico. He commanded cavalry 
— and Kansas and was retired in 


SCHUYLKILL HAVEN, borough in 
Schuylkill county, Pa., on the Schuylkill 
River, 25 miles northwest of Reading, 
served by the Lehigh Valley, Pennsyl-| duced vast number of excellent works, 
vania and Philadelphia and Reading | including statues of Goethe, Jean Paul, 
Railroads. It is in the heart of the coal | and Mozart, and a colossal statue of 
mining neon ene — — — Bavaria, 60 ft. high. 

usiness at commodity. One of its 7 
coal storage yards has a capacity of al (0:497 Wie 107 E), stato, in Turn 
on tons. ine Cale ustrial estab- | via, Germany; consists of several de- 


lishments are rolling mills, railroad car | tached portions divided into upper and 


shops, pipe mills, flour mills, shoe ber 
lower divisions. Pop. 1910, 110,000. 
factories, hosiery, soap and paper box Capital, Rudolstadt. 


factories. There are several churches, 
good public and parochial schools, one} SCHWARZBURG - SONDERSHAD- 
newspaper and two banks. Population | SEN, former principality, now state in 
1920, 5,437. republic of Thuringia, | Germany 
rises: -in (51° 20’ N., 10° 55’ E.); consists of two 
RIVER, divisions, upper and lower; agriculture, 


SCHUYLKILL 
Pennsylvania, flows S.E. through : 
the Blue Mts., and past Pottsville, forestry; glass, machinery, boots, shoes 


Norristown, and Philadelphia, manufactured. Became a republic in 
where i joins the Delaware. gth | 1918. Area, 333 sq. m.; pop. 88,900. 
120 m. SCHWARZENBERG, Ger. family 





founded by Erkinger von Seinsheim, 


who acquired Franconia, 1420, and be- 

came baron of empire. Chief member, 

Adam (1587-1641), minister of George 

——— of Brandenburg in Thirty Years 
ar. 


SCHWARZENBERG, KARL 
PHILIPP, PRINCE OF (1771-1820), 
Austrian general; fought against France, 
1805-9; commanded Austrian contingent 
in Fr. invasion of Russia, 1812, but, 

rhaps purposely, gave little help; 

eld-marshal, 1813; generalissimo of 
army of Allies; won battle of Leipzig 
and led two invasions of France. 


SCHWATKA, FREDERICE (1849- 
92), an American Arctic explorer; b. at 
Galena, Illinois. In 1878-80 he com- 
manded an expedition to King Willfam’s 
land, making a sledge-journey of 3251 
m., and discovering Franklin relics. 
He led Alaskan expeditions in 1886 and 
1891, and in 1889, conducted an expe- 
dition into N. Mexico. 


SCHWEIDNITZ (50° 50’ N., 16° 28’ 
E.), town, on Weistritz, Silesia, Prussia; 
woolens. Pop. 1910, 35,000. 


SCHWEINFURT (50° 3’ N., 10° 13’ 
E.), town, on Main, Lower Franconia, 
Bavaria; manufactures paint, ‘Schwein- 
furt green.’ Pop. 25,000. 


SCHWELM (51° 18’ N., 7° 20’ E.), 
town, bi er Prussia; fron and 
steel goods. Pop. 25,000. 


SCHWENKFELD, KASPAR (1490- 
1561), Ger. Prot. divine; a man of noble 
birth and refined character; influen 
by Luther’s theology, but then diverged 
from it; tried, unsuccessfully, to mediate 
between Lutheran and Zwinglian views 
of Eucharist; later persecuted by Luth- 
erans; his peculiar mystical theology 
made his Christology unorthodox. 


SCHWERIN.—(1) (53° 38’ N., 11° 
25’ E.), town, on Lake Schwerin; capital, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany; chief 
buildings are the ducal palace and XV.- 
cent. cathedral; manufactures furniture. 
Pop. 1910, 45,000. (2) (52° 36’ N., 15° 
30’ E.), town, on Warthe, Posen, ia; 
cigar factories. Pop. 1910, 7,500. 


SCHWERIN, KURT CHRISTOPH, 
COUNT VON (1684-1757), Pruss. gen- 
eral; entered army, 1720; commanded 
pickod troops which overran Silesia, 
741, 1744, 1756-57; slain at battle 
of Prague; monument on feld., 


SCHWERTE (51° 27° N., 7° 34’ E.)» 
town, Westphalia, Prussia; fron goods 
Pop. 15,000 

SCHWYZ (47° 5’ N., 8° 47’ E.), 
Canton, Switzeriand, bordering on Lakes 


of Zürich and Lucerne; area, 351 sq. 
miles; ace hilly, reaching extreme 
height of c. 9050 ft. in Kinzigkulm; S. 
was one of original cantons; formed 
league with Uri and Unterwalden in 
1291, and defeated Austria, 1315; 
contains monastery of Einsiedeln; lan- 
guage is German; religion, R.C.; chief 
industry, agriculture; cattle, » pigs, 
and goats raised. Pop. 60,000. Capital, 
Schwyz, has pop. 8,100. 


SCIACCA (87° 29’ N., 13° 6’ E., 
seaport, Girgenti, Sicily; coral fisheries. 
Pop. 26,000 


SCIATICA, term applied to neuralgia 
of the great sciatic nerve, which passes 
from the pelvis down the back of the 
thigh to the foot. The neuralgia is 
often due to exposure to cold or wet, and 
may be associated with a constitutional 
tendency towards rheumatism or gout, 
while any pressure upon the nerve, as, 
for instance, by a tumor, may cause an 
attack. Pain is felt behind the hip-joint, 
increasing in severity and running down 
the back of the thigh, or, again, the pain 
may affect certain parts only, (e.g.) the 
knee; the pain is increased on moving 
oP, and the nerve is tender to the 

uch. 


SCIDMORE, ELIZA RUHAMAH 
(1856), an American writer, b. in Madi- 
son, Wis. In 1890 she became identified 
with the National Geographical Society, 
in W n, D.C. and subsequently 
became its traveling correspondent and 
foreign secretary. She wrote very 


ced | graphic descriptions of her travels, the 


best of which have appeared in book 
form. Among her works are Alaska; 
the Southern Coast and the Sitkan Archi- 
pelago, 1885; Jinrtkisha Days in J apan: 
1890; Java, the Garden of the East, 1897; 
China, the Long-Lived Empire, 1900; and 
As the Hague Ordains, 1907. 


SCIENCE is a systematic arrangement 
of demonstrative facts relating to the 
external world as recorded by our sense- 
impressions. term is, however 
variously employed. It is correctly used 
to denote the results of those inquiries 
into the phenomena of nature which can 
be pursued by means of observation, 
experiment, and disciplined reaso 
founded thereon. It is also employ 
in connection with such studies as 
philology, ethics, religion, psychology, 
education, history, economics, and so- 
ciology. But the validity of the claim 
of such subjects to be seriously regarded 
as sciences depends on the extent to 
which the scientific method, referred to 
above, is applied to them; and in this 
respect they vary. 

Science collects facts, arranges them, 


attempts to establish the order of se- 
quence among each group, and seeks 
for correlations between groups. It 
thus reaches conceptions which, em- 
bodying its results in abbreviated form, 
are termed scientific laws. Such ex- 
pressions have, it is true, no greater 
validity than can be conferred upon them 
by the mass of particulars on which they 
are founded. But they have certain 
well-marked peculiarities which distin- 
guish them from, or which are denied to, 
most other human judgments. In the 
first place, they are subjected to the 
severest criticism: the accuracy and 
sufficiency of the data, the method of 
their arrangement, and the rationality 
of the deductions made from them, can 
all be called in question by the numerous 
workers in the same field of inquiry. 
Secondly, the judgments so formed are 
impersonal and, as far as any product 
of the human mind can be, are free from 
bias. , they command; practical- 
ly unanimous consent in all normally 
constituted minds which are capable of 
understanding the terms in which they 
are exp A sharp distinction has 
thus to be drawn between the region of 
ascertained data and that of speculation, 
more especially if the latter, by project- 
ing pseudo-scientific methods into any 
possible realm beyond that of sense- 
impression, attempts to settle questions 
with which science has nothin in 


common. 
SCIENCES, NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF. See Acapemy oF SCIENCES, 


NATIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT is the 
name given to the effort to administer 
industrial and other organizations ac- 
cording to definite laws deduced by 
scientific methods. It seeks to eliminate 
wasted energy, to increase output, and 
to improve the quality of the product. 
At the same time, it makes every effort 
to discover, and utilize to the full, the 
— talents of the individual worker, 

by obtaining both maximum eff- 
ciency and greater contentment. Many 
methods are adopted in gaining these 
ends. One of the commonest is to ana- 
lyze any operation, not only by the hu- 
man beings involved; but by the ma- 
chinery. Each movement is examined 
separately and then considered in its 
relation to all the other movements 
up the whole operation. All 
unnecessary movements are then elim- 
fmated, the operation thereby being 
made quicker and simpler. The advo- 
cates of scientific management also lay 
considerable stress on the necessity for 
— every worker the opportunity 

r developing his particular talents, 
{m order that every man may be allotted 





SCIPIO 


the task which he can do better than 
any other. They also recommend a 
greater distribution of responsibility, 
high pay in case of success and low pay 
in case of failure. The management 
of a large organization should be 
divided among a group of men forming 
the executive staff, each in charge of a 
department, and all being of equal 
authority. A distinction is made be- 
tween administration and management. 
Those in charge of the administration 
decide upon the policy of the organiza- 
tion, those in charge of the management 
attend to the practical details of carrying 
the policy into effect. Many attempts 
at scientific management have met with 
considerable success, and even in the 
older and more conservative firms, the 
ideas underlying the suggested systems 
have been largely adopted. 


SCILLITAN MARTYBS, 
Christians martyred in N. 
persecution of 180 A.D.; contemporary 
account of their martyrdom is preserved. 


SCILLY ISLES (49° 55’ N., 6° 20’ W.), 
group of several islands and numerous 
clusters of rocks lying 27 miles S.W. of 
Land’s End, Cornwall, England; largest 
is St. Mary’s, next in importance being 
Trescoe and St. Martin's; of granitic 
formation; mild climate. Pop. 2,500 


SCIOPPIUS, or SCHOPPE-KASPAR 
(1576-1649), a German scholar. He 
attacked Scaliger and James I. of 
England (in Ecclesiasticus cucteritati 
Jacobi regis oppositus, 1611) and tried 
to bring about a European war by 
Classicum bellt sacri, 1619. He also 
wrote Grammatica philosophica, 1628. 


SCIOTO, a river of Ohio, a r. b. trib. 
of the Ohio. Length, 225 m. 


SCIPIO, Rom. family of gens Cornelia. 
Chief members: Publius, consul, 218, 
general against Hannibal, slain by 
Hasdrubal in Spain; the famous Elder 
and Younger Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
Africanus (q.0.); Publius, Nasica Serapio 
consul, 138, led aristocracy against 
Gracchus; last of line, infamous Publius, 
consul, 56 A.D. 


SCIPIO AEMILIANUS, PUBLIUS 
CORNELIUS, Africanus Minor (185- 
29 B.C.), s. of Lucius Amilius Paulus, 
adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
canus, s. of Scipio Africanus the elder; 
destroyer of Carthage and conqueror of 
Numantia. 


SCIPIO, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS, 
Africanus Major (237-183 B.C.), great 








twelve 
in 


Rom. — restored Rom. courage 
after defeat by Hannibal, and finally 
defeated Carthaginians in 2nd Punic 


SCISSORS 


SCOTLAND 





War; dau., Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi. 


SCISSORS. See CUTLERY. 


SCOLLARD, CLINTON (1860), 
American author, b. at Clinton, X. 
s. of James I. and Elizabeth Stephens 
Scollard. He was educated at Hamilton 
College, Harvard, and at Cambridge, 
Eng. He was professor of English 
literature at Hamilton College from 
1888-96 and again after 1911. Author: 
Italy in Arms and Other Verses, 1915; 
Lyrics from a Library (revised), 1917: 
Elegy in Autumn, 1917; War Voices and 
Memories, 1919 and others. 


SCONE (56° 26’ N.. 3° 26’ W.), 
village, 2 miles from Perth, Perthshire, 
Scotland; place of coronation of Scottish 


SCOPAS (A. IV. cent. B.C.), Gk. 
sculptor; wo at Athens for 25 years, 
and assisted with the sculptures for the 
m — at Halicarnassus in Asia 

or 


SCORESBY, WILLIAM (1789-1857), 
Eng. Arctic explorer and scientist; s. 
‘of whale-fisher, William 8S., whom he 
succeeded as commander of Resolution, 
1810; pub. Arctic Regions, 1820; explored 
east coast of Greenland, 1822; retired, 
wrote and preached; M agnetical In- 
vestigations important. 


SCORPION FLIES (Mecaptera, or 
Panorpidae), a separate order of Insects, 
long íncluded with Neuroptera. The 
common name arises from the tail-like 
segments of the body, which in Panorpa 
can be curved over the back—Scorpion- 
wise—and which bear a terminal pair 
of pincer claws. They are carntvorous 
insects, furnished with a long beak, 
long antennæ, and four long wings, 
slightly net-veined. The larvæ 
terrestrial and caterpillar-like. 


SCORPIONS (Scorpionidae, an order 
of Arachnida), carnivorous, nocturnal 
Arachnids, which remain concealed 
during the day, but issue in search of 
prey at night. They feed on small 
creatures, insects, and spiders, which 
are siezed by their huge ‘nippers’ or 


pedipalps, and stung to death means 
of the PEAT Ee sting which termi- 
nates the ‘tail’; confined to tropical and 


subtropical countries, 


SCOT, MICHAEL (ear 
Scot. philosopher: studi in England, 
ce, and learnt Arabic at 
Toledo, and — a eri into Latin; 
friend of Em — Frederick II.; famed 

as wizard and astrologer. 
wank: 


XII. cent.), 


SCOT, REGINALD (1538-99), 
writer; wrote The Discoverie o 


sab bd — to disprove existence of 


— part of Great 
an | Britain (54° arra ae N., 1° 45’-7° 
40’ W.); embraces Outer and Inner Heb- 
rides and other islands off the W. coast, 
also Orkney and Shetland Islands in N.; 
bounded by England and Solway Firth 
on 8., Atlantic Ocean on N. and W., 
North Sea on E.; .; greatest breadth, 
146 m.; greatest length, 274 m. 

The coast-line (c. 2,300 m.) is exceed- 
ingly irregular—especially the W. coast, 
which has numerous estuaries and sea- 
lochs, of which the chief are: Lochs 
Broom, Torridon, Linnhe, Fyne, Long, 
and Firth of Clyde; on the S. fis Solwa — 
Firth, on the N. is Pentland Firth; 
lie Dornoch, Cromarty, Beauly, and 
Moray Firths, also Firths of —— ma 
Forth. The principal capes are 
of Galloway (most southerly paint), 
Mull of Kintyre, Ardnamurchan Poin 
(most westerly headland); Cape Wrath 
and Duncansby Head, with Dunnet 
Head (farthest N.) between them; 
Tarbet Ness, Kinnaird Head, Buchan 
Ness (most easterly point), Fife N ess, 
and St. Abb’s Head 

There are man coastal islands, 
cially on W. Off that coast are the ‘Hebri- 
des or Western Isles, divided into Outer 


Firth of Clyde, are 
together forming 1. of Bute. n E. 
coast the islands are small and few 
—Bass Rock, Inchkeith, and Isle of 
May in Firth of Forth. The islands on 
the N. are included in two groups—the 


Orkney Islands (with Pomona, the 
largest, and 67 small islands), rated 
from the mainland by Penti: Firth; 


and some 55 m. farther N. the Shetland 
Islands, 28 islands (of which Mainland 
is the principal) and c. 70 islets: these 
groups constitute separate counties. 
Geographically, as well as geologically, 
Scotland is divided into three regions by 
two lines of faulting. One series of faults 
stretches in a line between Stonehaven 
and Arran I.; the other traverses = 


Lowlands lies the Highland Plateau, to 
the S. are the Southern Uplands. The 
Highlands are built up of granites, 
schists, and other anc. rocks, running 
in bands from N.E. to S.W., and deeply 
dissected by valleys, the lower parts 
of which have sunk beneath the sea, 
forming numerous long sea-lochs or 
flords of the W. coast. Chief of these 
valleys is the lake-filled Glenmore, 


SCOTLAND 
probably on the line of a t disloca- 
tion, which divides the hiands into 


parta: The loftiest heights occur in 
.E. or Grampian plateau, where 
several summits rise above 4,000 ft., 
such as Ben Macdhui, Cairntoul, Ben 
Aven, and Ben Nevis (4,406 ft.), the 
highest peak in Great Britain. The 
coastal areas of Kincardine, Aberdeen, 
Moray and Banff, most of Caithness, 
and Orkney and Shetland are lowlyin 
and fertile, containing much Old R 
Sandstone soils. The chief entry into 
the Highlands is by the transverse Tay- 
Garry valley. The Southern Uplands 
are composed of Silurian rocks, overlaid 
towards the S. by later Paleeozoic rocks, 
and rise to heights of from 1,300 to 
2,700 ft. The surface of the Central 
lowlands is undulating and crossed by 
ranges of low hills, such as the Campsie 
Fells, Fife hills, etc. The most clearly 
marked section is Strathmore (‘Great 
Valley’), between the Grampians and 
the Oc and Sidlaws. Two other dis- 
tinctively named sections are the level 
carses of Stirling and Gowrie, the latter 
N. of the Firth of Tay. The Central 
Lowland, generally is the agricultural 
region of Scotland, though the low land 
extending. round from Aberdeen to the 
Moray Firth is also devoted to agri- 
culture. See Map, BRITISE ISLES. 
Practically the whole of Scotland is 
composed of rocks older than the Coal 
Measures, except for two patches. of 
rock, covering the islands of Skye and 
Mull, of recent volcanic origin, and for 
the Coal Measures belt itself, which 
constitutes the rift valley or Central 
Lowlands. A more or less continuous 
belt of high ground between Cape Wrath 
and Loch Lommond is Scotland’s main 
watershed. Being near the W. coast, it 
throws off the longer rivers on its E. 
side. These include the Forth, 60 m., 
{ts navigable estuary spanned by the 
Forth railway bridge; the Tweed, 
95 m., noted for its salmon; the Tay, 
105 m., also spanned by a railway bridge; 
the S. Esk, 40 m.; Dee, 87 m.; Don, 
82 m.; Deveron, 62 m.; and Spey, 96 
m., a very rapid and destructive stream. 
On the W. and S. the chief streams are 
the Clyde, 106 m., navigable to Glasgow; 
and the Nith, 71 m., whose valley pene- 
trates the Southern Uplands. The 
inland lochs or lakes of Scotland lie 
rinci toward the W. Such are 
h mond, the largest 27 sq. m.; 
Toch Karine in ne Forh basin, which 
supplies Glasgow rinking-water; 
Lochs Earn, Tay, and Rannoch, in the 


two 


Tay basin, all centers for fishermen and 
tourists; Loch Ericht and Loch n; 
and, in Sutherland, Shin. All 
contain trout, Leven in 
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Climate.—The climate is equable. 
The prevalent S.W. wind, warmed by the . 
ocean currents and drifts to which it 
gives rise, raises the winter temp. above 
that due to latitude. This is particularly 
noticeable on the W., which is also much 
moister than the E. The ‘rain-shadow’ 
or dryness to the leeward of mountain 
masses is most marked under the high 
barrier of the Central Grampians round 
Cairngorm, Ben Macdhui, and Loch- 
nagar; hence the popularity as summer 
resorts of Braemar and other places in 
the Valley of the Dee, Don, and Spey. 
The most marked climatic effect is that 


western climate for the cotton industry. 

In all Scotland about 22 per cent. of 
the surface is uncultivable. uch of the 
surface of the Highlands is covered with 
peat and heather, though the lower 
slopes afford grazing for sheep, and even 
the waste and barren heather-clad 
districts command high rentals as grouse 
moors and deer forests. The Southern 
Uplands, of lower elevation and grass- 
grown to their summits, afford excellent 
sheep pastures, while the plain-land that 
borders them in the W. is the dairy region 
of Scotland. This W. plain is balanced 
by the fertile valley of the Tweed to the 
S.E.; part of it, known as the Merse, is 
one of the richest agricultural districts 
in the country. ‘The Central Lowlands 
are richly mineralized, and contain much 
fine arable and pasture land. 

Vegetable and Animal Productions.— 
Oats is the chief cereal, and indeed the 
only one on the moist oceanic border. 
Wheat is produced in the Lothians, 
Fife, and the Merse of Berwick, where 
the average number of bushels to the acre 
is the largest in Great Britain. Barley, 
potatoes, and roots are other E. coast 
coast crops. The average crop of roots 
in Scotland amounts to half that of 
England. Important fruit-growing dis- 
tricts are the Carse of Gowrie and round 
Blairgowrie and Coupar-An (small 
fruit), and in Lanarkshire. The cultiva- 
tion of flax is carried on. Notable breeds 
of cattle are Ayrshire, dairy, black- 
polled Aberdeen Angus, beef, W. High- 
landers or kyloes, and _ black-polled 
Galloways. Clydesdale gives its name 
to a famous breed of horses. Both the 
fresh-water and sea fisheries of Scotland 
are very important, especially in the 
E. Aberdeen is the chief fishing center; 
others are Peterhead, Wick, and Storno- 
way. The chief food-fishes are herring 
(especially those of Loch e), had- 
dock, flatfish (notably Forth flounders), 
and cod. 

Minerals and Manufactures.—Scot- 
land produces c. 15 per cent. of the Brit. 
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in 1919, and c. 4 per cent. of the iron ore 
produced in the U.K. The largest 
coalfields are in Lanarkshire, with ex- 
tensions into Linlithgow, Dumbarton, 
and Renfrew (producing half the total 
output); — Fife, the Lothians, 
and Stirling and Clackmannan. The 
iron fields lie near the coal, in the coun- 
ties of Ayr (most. productive feld), | o 
Lanark, Fife, 

Midlothian, aid Sticlin on shale is 
mined in Midlothian and Linlithgow, and 
distilled to obtain ofl. Other important 
mineral products are the red — —— 


granito of Spender ne, 
‘ound prineps — and Midlothian: 


friesshire. The most important indus- 
tries are those of textiles, 150, — hands 
employed, metals and 
building. Glasgow is the chivt seat 
ef all industries. 
Communications.-—Railway lines reach 
Edinburgh and Glasgow fom the 8. b 
skirting round the Southern Uplan 
through the E. edge of plainland, and, 
by means of river valleys, penetrating 
the heart of the Southern Uplands them- 
selves; while the flat country between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow made 
railway construction easy. Northward, 
connection from Glasgow and Edinburgh 
is provided by (1) the North Bri 
which crosses the Forth and Tay bridges, 
and runs along the flat coastal sill to 
Aberdeen, whence the Great North or 
—— Ry. carries it on to Elgin and 
to Inverness; (2) by the Caledonian, 
which traverses Strathmore, through 
Perth and Forfar, to the coast at Mont- 
rose, whence it runs on to — 
The Highland Ry. from Perth 
trates the valley of the Tay an the 
Garry to Inverness, whence it continues 
N. to Wick and Thurso. Scotland 
pe three canals. The Pike pert A 
anal connects the lochs which fill 
Glenmore, and is used 
tourist traffic, as is the Crin al 
across the la of Kintyre. The 
Forth and Clyde Canal was cut, 1790, 
between Grangemouth and Bowling. 
A branch extends from near Falkirk to 
Edinburgh. A ship canal between the 
Forth and the Clyde has been proposed. 
— ton.—The steadil ae 


known by their old territorial namos 
—(eg.) Midlothian (Edinburgh), 
Lothian (Haddington), and W. 


coal output, which was 229,000,000 tons | ( 


Religion.—The bulk of the population 


is Presbyterian—a form of Church gov- 
ernment accepted by the Established 
Church of Scotland, the United Free 
Church—all the 
being equal. General Assemblies 
ese bodies are held in Edinburgh 
Sandie. Roman Catholicism has a 
footing, especia in the Highlands; 
and there is also the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland. 

Education.—There are four unfversi- 
ties—St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh (see UNIVERSITIES). Elemen- 
tary education, which is free and com- 
pulsory between five and fifteen, is 
administered by elective Education 
Authorities (Act. of 1918) for counties 
and county burghs. There are over 


and | 3,360 public schools and several hundred 


denominational and private schools. 
Attendance figures are remarkably high, 
and Scotland enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion for the standard and widespread 
distribution of its education (see Epvu- 
CATION). About 200,000 persons — 
Gaelic and English, ‘and several thou- 
sands (a dwindling number) Gaelic only. 

Government.—Scotiand is represented 
by 16 peers in the House of Lords and 
74 members in the House of Commons. 
The management of Scot. business is 
under the charge of the secretary for 
Scotland. At the Anglo-Scottish Union, 
1707, Scotland retained many institu- 
tions of its own, and its old system of 
law, which, however, has gradually 
approximated to Eng. law. The supreme 
court in civil cases is the Court of Session, 
with thirteen judges, acting in an inner 
and an outer house: the inner, with two 


ary to either division of the inner 
ois, and decision is held as decision 
of Court of sage from which appeals 

only to the House of 
A High — of Justiciary 
sits at Edinburgh, and is formed by 
the lord justice general, the lord justice 
clerk, and the other judges of the 
Court of Session. Circuit courts meet 
in various towns throughout the country. 
Another court with criminal jurisdiction 
is the sheriff’s court. The principal law 
officer for the crown is the lord advocate, 
who is ass by a solicitor-general 
and advocates-depute. ractical ad- 
ministration of ise is under the control 
of sheriffs-depute. The public prosecutor 
for counties is called the procurator-fiscal. 

History.—Scotland was first 


visited 
— by Roman troops under Agricola. It 





was afterwards ravaged by the Norweg- 
ians and Danes. There were many wars 
also with the kings of England. Robert 
Bruce finally secured 

of the country at the famous battle of 
Bannockburn, in 1314. He was succeed- 
ed by his nephew, Robert Stewart, and 
he by his eldest son Robert. The reigns 
of the government were seized by the 
Duke of Albany, who killed the eldest 
s. of the king. James, the second son, 
escaped to France and in 1424 returned 
to Scotland. He was assassinated and 
was succeeded in 1437 by his son James 
II. He was killed at the siege of the 
Castle of Roxburgh. James III. became 
king at the age of 7, and after a weak 
reign was murdered. James IV., the 
brave and generous prince, began his 
reign in 1488. He was killed at the 
battle of Flodden and was succeeded by 
James V., his son, who died in 1542. 
He was succeeded by the famous Queen 
Mary who in turn was succeeded by her 
son James, who in 1603 ascended the 
throne of England. Thus the two 
kingdoms were united and their history 
from that time to the present has been 


in common. 

Scotland during the World War.— 
Altogether, Scotland contributed about 
700,000 men to the fighting services, 
approximately 15 per cent. of pop. The 

and 15th (Scottish), 51st (Highland), 
and 52nd (Lowland) 
especial fame, and there were many 
Scotsmen in the Dominion forces. The 
Scot. merchant service ana the fishermen 
of the E. and W. coasts rendered valua- 
ble assistance to the navy ín keeping 
open the channels of communication and 
îm combating the submarine menace. 
Large munition factories were estab- 
lished at Gretna on the Solway, and 
at Georgetown, Renfrew; there was 
a trinitrotoluol 
a great 
industry took place on the Clyde, 
embracing, besides shipbuilding and 
engineering, the construction of aero- 
hips. Greenock 

actory in thə 
country. ere were large military 
hospitals at Stobhill, Glasgow, Craig- 





Divisions won 


leith, Edinburgh, B ur, and else- 
where, while the Scot. Women’s Hospi- 
tals rendered notable service to the 


Allies, especially in Serbia. 


Literature. —Of the early Scottish 
songs Only a few fragments survive, such 
as the cantus on the death of Alexander 
III. 1298, recorded by Wyntoun. The 
romance of Sir Trisirem been 
claimed for Thomas of Ercildoune; and 
he may have had some connection with 
the prophecies in the third ‘fytte’ 
the fragmentary romance of Thomas of 


the independence | be 


of iof his 
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Erceldoune. That one, at least, of the 
old Scots ‘makers,’ the ‘Clerk of Tran- 
ent,’ wrote an alliterative romance may 

inferred from Dunbars Lament. 
And if a certain Huchieson, or ‘Huchown 
of the Awle Ryale,’ mentioned in terms 
of high praise by Wyntoun, be a Scots- 
man, and another than ‘Clerk of Tran- 
ent,’ then t other alliterative ro- 
mances were the work of a Scotsman, 
although of these only The Pystyil of 
Swete Susan has been identified beyond 
dispute. The earliest work in the Scot. 
vernacular that has retained a certain 
popularity down to the present time is 
the Bruce of John Barbor, in the octo- 
syllabic couplet; but both it and the 
much. later and poetically much inferior 
Chronicle of Andrew of Wyntoun (ff 
c. 1895-1424) are now mainly of interest 
from their historical theme. To King 
James I., if he was the author of The 
Kingis Quair, may probably be attrib- 
uted the beginnings of the Chaucerian 
vogue in Scotland: if he wrote Cristis 
Kirk and Plebis to the Play, he was also 
an accomplished master in verse of 
distinctive northern tradition. To 
the earlier half of the 15th cent. belong 
probably those burlesques of the old 
romances, The Tail of Rauf Coilzear, 
Cokelbies Sow, King Berdok, and The 
Gyre Carling. But the author of none 
of these is known. Blind Harry, though 
sharing in the Chaucerian influence of 
the period, was nevertheless, as he him- 
self confesses, only a ‘burel’ or unlearned 


man. 
After the Reformation merely secular 
poetry came under a ban. The Eng. 
literary revival began to affect Scotland: 
Alexander Scott and Alexander Mont- 
gomerie, for instance, show closer assim- 
ilation to the English, and may fitly 
be called the last of the old makers. 
Among the older Scot. specimens of 
vernacular prose are the Scots version 
of Wyclif’'s New Testament and the 
translations of Sir Gilbert of the Haye. 
The older vernacular is well represented 
in John Bellenden’s translation, 1536, 
of Hector Boece’s Latin History of 
Scotland, and in The Complaynt of 


| Scotland 1549—an adaptation for Scot. 


D ses of Le rilogue Invectif of 

Chartier. The Chronicle of Robert 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, though confused 
in its dates and untrustworthy in many 
particulars, fs a remarkably graphic 
narrative, both its style and its version 
of historical facts being largely borrowed 
from the old ballads. ut even the 
Scote tongue of Pitscottie, or his tran- 
scribers, has an Eng. coloring; and this 
is still more manifest in the Scots trac- 
tates of George Buchanan, and in those 
at opponent, Bishop John 


Leslie, w Scots History of Scotland, 
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written for Mary Stewart’s perusal, is. 
however, couched in a 
John Knox employ: a picturesque 
combination of Scots and English, both 
in his unique History of the Reformation 
én Scotland and in his political and 
eccles. manifestoes; and in the History 
of the Kirk of Scotland by David Calder- 
wood, 1574-1635, and the prose works 
of James VI. before his accession to the 
es throne, the modifying influences 
of English are still more apparent. The 
vernacular prose is also represented by 
the minutely graphic Autobiography and 
Diary of James Melville, and the Mem- 
oirs of his own Life by Sir James Melville 
of Hahill. 

With the accession of James VI. to 
the Eng. throne Scot. vernacular verse 
almost ceased to be cultivated. But 
apart from the balladists, the chief Scot. 
poets of the early part of the century 
wrote in English, the earliest poet of 
the revived vernacular muse being 
Robert Sempill, whose Life and Death of 
Habbie Simson is in the six-line stave 
afterwards so variously and brilliantly 
utilized by Burns. alf a century or 
more later the chief names are Lady 
Grisell Baillie, 1665-1746, authoress of 
the mournful and romantic Werena my 
heart licht; Lady Elizabeth Ward- 
law, 1677-1727, authoress of Hardy- 
knute; and William Hamilton of Gilbert- 
field. In 1706-11 was published Wat- 
son’s Choice Collection of Scottish Poems. 

But the main agent in the vernacular 
revival was the enterprising Allan Ram- 
say. His own poetic efforts won him 
much fame, but he probably exercised 
greater influence as editor and publisher 
of the Tea-table Miscellany and of The 
Evergreen. 

Apart from song-writers, the chief 
Scot. poet between Ramsay and Burns 
was Robert Fergusson, whose descriptive 
pieces in the vernacular, though modeled 
on those of y, possess a wit which, 
if less broadly humorous, is more subtle 
and incisive. But the poetic vernacular 
revival culminates in Robert Burns (see 
Burns). Poetry of a certain individual- 
ity, and possessing something of the old 
vernacular flavor, was accomplished by 
several of his 





urer vernacular, | write 
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SCOTT, DAVID (1806-49), Scot. 
artist; hist. pictures include Queen Eliza- 
beth at the Globe Theatre. 


SCOTT, SIR GEORGE GILBERT 
(1811-78), architect, a leading spirit in 
the Gothic revival; built or restored a 
vast number of cathedrals, abbeys, and 
churches; buried in Westminster Abbey. 


SCOTT, HUGH LENOX (1853), 
an American soldier, b. in Danvill 
Ky. He graduated 
Point Military Academy, in 1876, then 
rose through the various grades until 
he reached the rank of major-general, 
in 1915. He saw a great deal of active 
service in the Western Indian campaigns 
during the seventies. After the Spanish- 
American War he was adjutant-general, 
first of the Department of Havana, then 
of the Department of Cuba, and as 
acting-governor he handed the admin- 
istration of the Island over to the native 
government in 1902. After that he was 

vernor of the Sulu Archipelago for 
— years, 


staff. 

SCOTT, ISAIAH BENJAMIN (1854), 
an American Bishop, b. at Woodford 
county, Kentucky. Educated at Clark 
Seminary, Atlanta Georgia. In 1881 
entered the Tennessee nference of 
Methodist Episcopal Church and then 
transferred to Texas Conference. Pastor 
from 1882-87 at Galveston, Austin, 
Houston and Marshall, Texas and was 
the presiding elder, 1887-93 of the 
M all and Houston districts. Presi- 
dent of Wiley University, 1893-96. In 
1904 elected bishop of Africa and elected 
to the General Conference in 1888, 
1892, 1896, 1900 and 1904. 


SCOTT, JAMES BROWN (1866), 
an American lawyer and writer, b. in 
Kincardine, Ontario, Canada. He grad- 
uated from Harvard University, in 1890, 
and studied in Germany and France. 
After teaching for a period he became 
solicitor for the U.S. Department of 
State, 1906-10; represented this country 
at the Second Hague Peace Conference, 
in 1907: and in 1919 was technical 
delegate to the Paris Peace Conference. 
During the war against Germany he was 
Judge Advocate of the United States 
Army. He has written An International 
Court of Justice, 1916; Peace Through 
Justice, 1917; A Survey of International 
Relations Between the United States 
and Germany, Aug. 1,1914-April 6, 1917, 
1918, and James Madison's | Notes on 
Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787 
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and their Relation to a More Perfect 
Society of Nations, 1918. 


SCOTT, LEROY (1875), an American 
author, b. at Fairmount, Indiana and 
ted from Indiana University in 

Engaged in newspaper work 
from 1897-1900 and assistant editor of 
a magazine for the next year. Since 1904 
has been writing. Among his books are: 
To Him That Hath, 1907; The Shears 
of Destiny, 1910; Counsel for the Defense, 
1912; Mary Regan, 1918; Children of 
the Whirlwind, 1921; Cordelia the Magnif- 
tcent (which ran as a serial in a maga- 
zine), 1923. 


SCOTT, ROBERT (1811-87), master 
of Balliol Coll., Oxford, 1854; dean of 
Rochester, 1870; famous for Gk. Lexicon 
he compiled together with Liddell. 


SCOTT, ROBERT FALCON (1868- 
1912), Eng. explorer; entered the Brit. 
navy, 1882; e commander, 1900, 
and captain, 1904; is best known as the 
commander of two Antarctic expeditions; 
the first took place in 1900-4, and its 
story is recorded in Scott’s graphic 
Voyage of the ‘Discovery.’ In 1910 he 
set out for the South Pole again, aboard 
Terra Nova, an old Scottish whaler; 
in Jan. 18, 1912, he and his party 
reached the Pole, only to find that 
Amundsen, the Norweg. explorer, had 
forestalled them by about a month. 
On the return journey, owing to the 
exceptionally severe weather, to casual- 
ties to two members of the party, which 
delayed progress, and finally to the 
shortage of oil left in the depots, the 


whole party perished. 


SCOTT, THOMAS ALEXANDER 
(1824-81), an Anglo-American railroad 
manager, b. in London, England. He 
came to this country at an early age and 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1850, was general superin- 
tendent eight years later and its vice- 

resident in 1859. During the Civil 
War he had charge of the railroads in 
the fighting zones, in which he was so 
efficient that for a brief period in 1861 
he was Assistant Secretary of War, 
but relinquished this position in Wash- 
ington to take more direct control at 
the front. After the war he returned 
ee i. e inte. the avatar a 
active in e a 
number of Western lines. During 1874- 
80 he was præsident of the line. 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER (1771-1832), 
Scot. novelist, poet, and man of letters; 
b. Edinburgh, Aug. 15; s. of Walter Scott, 
W .S.: sickly as a child, but later an active 
man, though lame; ed. Edinburgh High 
School and Untv., studying for Bar. 
Poetry and Romance, however, fas- 


cinated him early. His first li work 
consisted in translating Goethe, Bürger, 
and other Ger. poets and collecting Scot. 
ballads, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
1802. In 1797 he married Charlotte 
Charpentier, d. 1826, a Fr. refugee's 
dau.; app. sheriff-depute of Selkirkshire, 
1799; lived at Ashestiel. 1804-12; re- 
moved to Abbotsford (g.v.), 1812. The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1805, followed 
by Marmion, 1808; Lady of the Lake, 
1810; Rokeby, 1813; Lord of the Isles, 
1815, etc., placed S. in the front rank 
of narrative poets. 

Finding his place in popular favor 
threatened by Byron, S. now turned to 
prose romance and published Waverley 
anonymously, 1814. Other ‘Waverley 
Novels’ appeared with phenomenal 
success in quick succession, some being 
grouped as ‘Tales of My Landlord’: 
Guy Mannering, 1815, written in six 
weeks; Antiquary, Old Mortality, Black 
Dwarf, 1816; Rob Roy, 1817; Heart of 
Midlothian, 1818; Bride of Lammer- 
moor, Legend of Montrose, Ivanhoe, 1819; 
Monastery, Abbot, 1820; Kenilworth, 
1821; Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril 
of the Peak, 1822; Quentin Durward, 
1823; St. Ronan’s Well, Redgaunile, 
1824; Talisman, The Betrothed, 1825; 
Woodstock, 1826; Fair Maid of Perth, 
1828; Anne of Geierstein, 1829; Count 
Robert of Paris, Castle Dangerous, 1831. 
Other works include Life of Napoleon, 
1827; History of Scotland, 1830; Tales 
of a Grandfather, 1828-31; editions of 
Dryden, Swift, etc., a Journal, 1825-32; 
pub. 1890, and Familiar Letters, pub. 
1894. In 1825 the failure of his printers 
and publishers, Ballantyne and Con- 
stable, involved S. as partner in debt 
amounting to $600,000, most of which 
he cleared ere his death (through over- 
work) on Sept. 21, 1832. He was buried 
at Dryburgh Abbey. 

is courageous, generous, healthy, 
genial character endeared S. to friends 
and fellow-countrymen; his works, es- 
pecially his novels, won him tasting 
world-wide fame. 


SCOTT, WALTER DILL (1869), a 
university president; b. at Cooksville, 
Ill., s. of James Sterling and Henrietta 
Sutton Scott. He was educated at 
Northwestern University, McCormick 
Theol. Sem., and at Leipzig. After being 
connected with Northwestern University 
as prof. of psychology, etc., for 19 years 
he became president of that institution 
in ee Was amaaa D.S.M. rr devis- 
ing, installing and supervising the per- 
sonnel system in the U.S.A. Author 
Science and Common Sense in Working 
with Men, 1921, and others. 


SCOTT, WILLIAM BELL (1811-90), 
Scot. artist and poet; painted series 





illustrating King’s Quetr on 


Hall staircase; 
1846: Poems of a Painter, 1854; Auto- 
biography (ed.) 1892. 


SCOTT, WINFIELD (1786-1866), an 
American general; b. near Petersburg, 
Me ep Having received a commission 
in the army in 1808, he in 1812 fought at 
Queenstown, in 1813 at Fort George, 
and in 1814 at Lundy’s Lane. He 
succeeded to the chief command in 1841, 
and was in charge of the army in 1847 
for the invasien of Mexico. He took 
Vera Cruz, and carried on a victorious 
campaign, entering Mexico on Sept. 14, 
thus bringing an end to the war. He 
also took command at Washington in 
1860 at the outbreak of the Civil War. 


SCOTTDALE, borough in Westmore- 
30 miles southeast 


roads. It is located in an agricultural 
and coal mining region and carries on 


an extensive trade in these products. | 


The chief industrial establishments are 
foundries, machine shops, steel works, 
rolling mill and pipe works. There are 
several churches, pubie and parochial 
elementary schools, a high school, 


public library, seven newspapers and. 


proni and four banking institutions. 


op. 1920, 5,768. 


SCOTTI, ANTONIO (1866), a bari-. 


tone; b. at Naples, Italy, s. of Dominoco 
and Luisa Scotti. His only teacher was 
Mme. Trifari Paganini, Naples. He 
made his debut as Amonasro in ‘Aida’ 
at Teatro Reale, Malta, 1889, and after- 
wards appeared in leading operas in 
Europe, South America and the United 
States including engagements with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
ork. 


SCOTT’S BLUFFS, a town in Neb- 
raska. Pop. 1920, 6,912. 


SCOUTS, BOY. See Boy Scouts. 


SCRANTON, city and county seat 
of Lackawanna county, Pennsylvania, 
134 miles west of New York and 167 
miles north of Philadelphia. It is served 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, Erie, Central of New Jersey, 
Delaware and Hudson, Lackawanna and 
Wyoming Valley and New York, On- 
tario and Western Railroads. The city, 
which is the third in population of the 
State, is at an altitude varying from 800 
to 1,800 feet above sea level and is 

leasantly situated on both sides of the 
Lackawanna River. It is the center of 
the — anthracito coal district in 
the United States, and coal products 


Penkill 
Hades, an Ode, ' 


and industries relating to ft are the chief 
factors in the city’s commercial life. 
There are great industrial establish- 
ments for the manufacture of bolts, 


lishment in the world, employing more 
than 4,000 people, are located there. 
The city, whose settlement dates back 
to about 1788, was incorporated as a 
borough in 1854 and as a city in 1866. 
It is governed by a mayor, controller and 
council of five members. It covers an 
area of 20 square miles, has an admirable 
electric lighting and sewerage system and 
an unusually pure and copious supply 
of water. ‘There are numerous churches 
in handsome edifices, an excellent system 
of public and parochial schools, 13 news- 
papers and periodicals and 36 public and 
private banking institutions. Pop. 1920, 
137,783; 1924, 151,000. 


SCREAMERS (Palamedeidae), a fam- 
ily of Aquatic Birds with spurs on the 
wings; found in forest regions of S. 
America. The Chaja or Crested S. is 
domesticated and trained to herd flocks 
of geese. 


SCREEN, in architecture, a partition 
dividing off some portion of an interior 
or room from the rest of its plan without 
shutting up the space overhead. In the 
Gothic style, s’s. are exceedingly beauti- 
ful internal features, and are used for 
a variety of purposes both in civil and 
ecclesiastical architecture. 


SCREW, a cone or cylinder of wood 
or metal having a spiral ridge (thread) 
running round it so as to form a uniform 
spiral groove. The distance apart of the 
turns of the thread is called the pitch. 
An external 8S. is a male S., an internal 
one (as in a nut), a female S. The S. is 
a m form of the inclined plane, 
and may be called a mechanism for 
transforming rotatory motion into trans- 
latory motion, or vice versa. For this 
purpose two elements are required, a 8., 
as ordinarily so called, and a nut, the 
spiral ridge of the former corresponding 
with the groove inside the latter. Then, 
if either element be fixed, the other will 
move forwards or backwards according 
to the direction in which it is rotated 
round the common axis. The most 
important application of the S. lies 
in the production of great pressure, as 
in the screw-press and screw-jack. It is 
also largely used for boring purposes 
(e.g.) gimlet, augur, corkscrew, and 
common screu-nail. The fact that the 
distance traversed in one rotation may 
be varied through a wide range by 


SCREW-PROPELLER 


SCUDERY 





— the distance between the 

threads makes the S. of particular value 
in obtaining the delicate adjustments 
required in micrometers, microsco 
etc. The principle is also emplo in 
the screw-propeller. 


SCREW - PROPELLER. If a screw 
fitting into the thread of a nut, be filer filed 
smooth except for one thread turn, 
and then revolved a will move for- 
backward: if, however, the 
as to be prevented 
moving forward or backward, 
but yet allowed to rotate, and the nut 
prevented from rotating but free to 
move forward or backward, the rota- 
tion of the screw with its one thread 

turn will move the nut. 


such a 


slip. In other words, one rotation 
of the shaft does not 


SCREW PINE (Pewee: genus of 
tropical] panie order Pandanacess, hav- 
ing aerial roots. 


SCRIBE, pAUGUSTIN EUGENE 
(1791-1861), sr phy eA al wrote (with 
collaborators) 400 plays of all 


kinds; little style ‘acd power of ob- 
servation. Best-known works, Bertrand 
e Raton, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and 
Bataille de Dames, also libretto of Les 


Huguenots, Le Prophete, L’ Africaine, 
and other operas. 
SCRIBES, origin tax- 


military 
gatherers among the Jews, but subse- 
— copyists of the law and in New 
estament times exegetists of the law. 
Some rose to important positions in 
the Temple, or made a livelihood by 
copying out the law and drawing up 
legai documents. They were for the most 
part Pharisees, holding to the letter of 
the law and impatient of foreign influence. 

Christ condemns their hypocrisy. 


elding, there is a combined push 8 


f | Chi 


to tuberculosis (q.v.), specially of lym- 
phatic glands an of bones; hing’ 8 evil, 
old popular name for same condition. 


SCROGGS, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1623- 
83), Eng. lord. chief justice; 8. of butcher; 
of extraordinary coarseness and corrup- 
tion; presided 3 at trial of persons de- 
nounced by Titus Oates; impeached 
for illegally disch ‘grand jury. 
1681, but saved by king. 


SCROTUM. See REPRODUCTIVÐ 
SYSTEM. 


SCRUB - BIRDS (Airichornühidae), 
a family of two po Perching Birds 
( Atrichornis) ound only in Australia. 
They live in dense undergrowth or in 
grassy places, and are excellent mimics. 


SCUDDER, HORACE ELISHA 
(1838 - 1902), an American writer; b. in 
Boston, Mass. He graduated from 
Wiliams College, in 1858, taught school 
in New York for three years, after 
which he became editor of the River- 
side Magazine for Young People. 
During 1890-98 he was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly Magazine. He wrote 
Little People and Their Friend, 
1862; Noah Webster, a Biography, 
1882: Men and Letters, 1887, and James 
Russell Lowell, a Biography, 1901. 


SCUDDER, JANET (1873), an Amer- 
ican sculptor; b. at Terre Haute, Indiana 
and əducated there in the public schools. 

courses at Cincinnati Art School, 
cago Art Institute and other 
schools. Awarded many prizes including 
bronze medal, 1893, Chicago Exposition, 
prize medal 1904, St. Louis Exposition, 
honorable mention, 1911, Paris Salon, 
wor 


SCUDDER, VIDA DUTTON (1861), 
a college professor; b. in Southern India, 
s. of David Coit and Harriet L. Dutton 
He was educated at Smith 


ley College from 1892 until 1910 and 
then professor of same. Author Socialism 
and Character, 1912; Church and the 
Hour, 1917; Introduction to Arthurian 
Romance, 1917; Social Teachings of the 
Christian Year, 1921, and others. 


SCUDERY, MADELEINE DE (1607- 
1701), Fr. precieuse novelist; author of 
Artamene, ou le Grand Cyrus, 1649-53; 
in 10 vol’s, and Clelte, 1656; in 10 vol’s, 
much in their time; d 


contempo Fr. society; wrote under 
the name of her bro., Georges de Scudéry 


(1601-67), writer of a forgotten epic 
plays. 


SCROFULA, term formerly applied | and 


SCULPTURE 
SCULPTURE is the art of 





carving 
any substance into a designed form. 
The material may be stone, clay, wood, 
ivory, or metal, hand-wrought or cast 


fn moulds. (Technically considered, 


sculpture includes also the art of engrav- 
ing). Sculpture may be in the round or 


detached 
men, 


form—such as statues of gods, 
animals—or may be 


rilievo) or high relief (alto-rilievo). 
Sculpture as an art, in its widest sense, 


can be traced through all the — 
the rock-hewn temples of India, the 
bronze gods and demons of China, in 
the colossal figures and decorations of 
temples in Egypt, and its admirable 
statues wrought in wood. As a concrete 
art it reached its culmination at the 


civilizations—in Mexico, Babylon, 


hands of the Greeks—such as Myron, 
Pheidias, Praxiteles—who develo 


about its decadence. The decay 
Greeco-Roman art was coincident with 
the waning of paganism. The early 
Christians used sculpture for more or 
less purely decorative purposes, dis- 
couraging the representation of figures 
in the round as savouring of idolatory, 
if not an encouragement of it. The 
Byzantine Empire introduced a new 
element of riental design which, 
blended with the wide-spread Celtic 
influence, especially among the Scandi- 
navian branches, produced an elaborate 
form of sculptural decoration from Sicily 
and Ravenna to Norway and Ireland. 
This reached its highest expression, 
after the general spread of Christianity, 
in sculptural ornamentation of tombs 
and crosses. Out of it grew in the 
north the form of architectural sculpture 
devoted in France and England mainly 
to the beautifying of stone cathedrals. 
Natural instinct was strong and faith 
fervent, and with the development of 
Gothie architecture, facades, capitals, 
and altars demanded carved detail and 
ornamentation of figure reliefs and 
statues. With the rise of Norman power, 
Norman-Gothic art spread in nce 
and England, to Italy and to Sicily, 
where it was blended with lingering 
Byzantine and Saracenic influences. 
In Sicily, Gr. and Saracen workmen 
wrought out Norman ideas. During 
the 13th cent. Ital. workmen were im- 
ported as skilled carvers into England, 
and there stone carving excelled till the 
middle of the 14th cent., and wood carv- 
ing during the Perpendicular of the 15th 


figures or 
designs in low relief (bas-relief or basso- 


it 
from the limitations imposed by Egyp- 
tian convention to the fullest expression 
of beauty of the human form. The 
Romans were the inheritors and imita- 
tors of the Gr. tradition, but, adding 
nothing to it and gradually losing the 
true principles of plastic art, prouent 
o 


SCULPTURE 





cent.; but with the 16th cent. Gothic 
art declined under Ital. influence, such 
as that of Torrigiano. 

Gothic sculpture reached its highest 
expression in France in the 12th and 
13th centuries. Facades of great ca- 
thedrals were richly ornamented with 
carved traceries and statues, such as at 
Poitiers, Chartres, Reims, the Sainte- 
Chapelle in Paris, and the tombs and 
statues of dead heroes, such as the eff- 
gies in St. Denis—a form of sculpture 
peculiarly Christian, as compared with 
Gr. feeling, which concerned itself with 
the representation of life only. In the 
14th cent. the Gothic impulse waned, 
and the 15th saw the transition to the 
style of the Ital. Renaissance. In Ger- 
many, Gothic sculpture culminated in 
the 14th cent. in the hands of the 
Nuremberg schools, and of men such as 
Balier. In the 15th cent, flourished the 
wood-carvers Syrlin, Veit Stogs, and 
three generations of the Vischer family, 
also famed for their work in bronze; 
while to the 16th cent. belongs fine 
bronze and metal work, such as the tomb 
of the Emperor Maximilian at Inns- 
bruck. In Spain, after the expulsion of 
the Mohammedans, sculpture was the 
handmaid of religious architecture, under 
Fr. and Ger. influence, such as in the 
churches of Salamanca, Valladolid, Bur- 
gos, and the tombs of the church of 
Miraflores. In the 16th cent. the 
influence of the Ital. Renaissance was 
paramount, and produced a few noted 
native sculptors, such as Montafies, 
whose statues are in Seville, and the 
realist Cano. 

The Gr. tradition in sculptural form 
is peculiarly distinguished among the 
Greeco-Latin races. In mediæval days 
the Italians, in modern times the French, 
have inherited the Gr. severity of form 
with suavity of expression, together 
with something of the less abstract and 
more exuberant Roman touch. By- 
zantine influence was paramount in 
Italy until the 12th cent.; thereafter, 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, came a 
rebirth of art at the hands of those 
pioneers of the Renaissance, the Pisani, 
and their followers, Della Quercia, Or- 
cagna, and Giotto. It grew out of the 
Gothic love of realistic treatment of 
living forms, and the awakening of the 
sense Of Gr. beauty of form and balance, 
owing to the discovery of Gr. sarcophagi 
and statues. These sculptures decorated 
the great cathedrals—Pisa, Siena, Or- 
vieto, Giotto’s Tower at Florence. 
Giovanni Pisano introduced a dramatic 
element into his work; in the 15th cent. 
Ghiberti forsook the severe limits of 
plastic art, in his bronze gates at Flor- 
ence, and introduced pictural elements 
of perspective and architectural back- 
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grounds into his reliefs. To this period 
also belong the realists and anatomical 
artists, Verrocchio, Pollaiuolo, the pie- 
tist Mino da Fiesole, and the Della 
Robbia family, whose ceramics brought 
art within the sympathetic understand- 
ing of the people. With Donatello the 
Christian Renaissance reached its purest 
development—noble controlled expres- 
sion of Christian fervor embodied in the 
fine restrained form of Gr. art. In the 
16th cent. Giovanni Bologna and Ben- 
venuto Cellini produced fine statues 
and portrait-busts in marble and bronze; 
and, finally, Michelangelo, the Titan 
of the Renaissance, is the last great 
exponent of medizval Christianity and 
the herald of modern sculpture, inas- 
much as he introduced the new element 
of the struggle of man with destiny. 
His followers exaggerated his dramatic 
suggestiveness into the ‘baroque’ style, 
of which Bernini was the chief exponent. 
Canova, whose work is of this realistic 
type, was the most popular —— of 
his age, while Thorwaldsen (Danish) 
stands in the first rank of the classicists 
of the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Modern Ital. sculpture is developing 
along ‘naturalistic’ lines. 

In Germany the influence of the Ital. 
Renaissance was paramount in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, while in the 19th 
cent. the pseudo-classical revival was 
in the hands of Tieck, Rauch, Rietschel, 
and Schwanthaler, who designed the 
Valhalla above the Danube near Ratis- 
bon, and the Bavaria monument near 
Munich. 

Fr. sculpture fell under the influence 
of the Ital. Renaissance in the 16th 


cent. through the work and presence in | N 


France of Benvenuto Cellini, and Goujon 
was its chief exponent. The 17th cent. 
was dominated by the artificial taste 
of the court of Louis XIV. Puget, 
however, strove to break the cramping 
conventions and to create a nobler and 
more natural form of art. Houdon, an 
artist of considerable power, was the 

recursor of the modern school. He 

rsook the pseudo-classicism of the 18th 
cent. and claimed liberty of choice for 
the artist. After the Fr. Revolution 
Rude and then Carpeaux strove to give 
expression to direct spontaneous human 
emotion, and their work, still more that 
of their less gifted followers, displays 
a tendency towards exaggeration of 
attitude and sensual realism rather 
fantastically presented. Barye, the first 
great sculptor of animals since Gr. days, 
was of this school, without, however, 
doing violence to the rules of his art. 
This striving towards emotional realism 
has been nobly carried on by modern 
Fr. sculptors, as Constantin Meunier 
(Belgian), Bartholomé, Dalou, Mercié, 


and Rodin—in certain cases with a 
special eye to technical method and 
‘breadth.’ Rodin especially opened 
further vistas as a profound psychologist 
of passion and suffering, but he retained 
more of the Gr. breadth and purity of 
treatment than have many of his ablest 
and most individual contemporaries, 
such as Meunier. The influence of 
recent Fr. sculpture has caused a wide- 
spread reawakening of the art, notably 
in America, where the leading spirit 
was St. Gaudens, among whose followers 
French and MacMonnies are pre 
eminent. 

In Russia, where sculpture has prac- 
tically come into existence since the 
emancipation of the serfs, the greatest 
exponent was Antokolsky, d. 1902. 
His followers, with the possible excep- 
tion of Naoum Aronson, somewhat lack 
individuality. — 

In England the introduction of 
Protestantism was followed by a decline 
of the plastic arts. Nicholas Stone, d. 
1647, carved effigies and tombs under 
the influence of Inigo Jones, and the 
Dutchman Grinling Gibbons worked 
under Sir Christopher Wren. In the 
18th cent. Flaxman initiated the class- 
ical revival in sculpture; early in the 
19th Chantrey was the chief pseudo- 
classicist. J. Gibson vainly strove to 
revive chromatic sculpture, and a return 
to nature was attempted by Westmacott 
and Bell. The finest sculptor of the first 
half of the Victorian era was Alfred 
Stevens, 1817-75, who headed the re- 
bellion of individualism against the 
pseudo-classic tradition. To a later date 
belong Sir Edwin Landseer’s Lions on 
elson’s monument; but dominating 
all is the work of Alfred Gilbert, b. 1854 
which besides harmonizing the spirit of 
the Renaissance with naturalism, is 
especially important as introducing 
metal work and enamcling as accessor- 
ies in sculpture. Other modern Brit. 
rag ae of interest include Foley, 
G. F. Watts, d. 1904, Thornycroft, 
Onslow Ford, d. 1901, Frampton, 
Harry Bates, d. 1899, and Colton in 
England, and Pittenarigh Macgillivray, 
Kaner of the ‘younger’ school, in Scot- 
and. 

American sculptors have included 
Thomas Ball, Franklin Simmons, W. 
W. Story, Augustus St. Gaudens, and 
Frederick Mac Monnies. 4 


SCURVY, SCORBUTUS, constitu- 
tonal disease due to lack of fresh animal 
and vegetable food, characterized by 
anemia, great weakness, spongy and 
swollen gums, and hzmorrhages. The 
symptoms come on gradually, with head- 
ache and a growing feeling of weakness 
and pains in the back, the gums then 


SCURVY GRASS 


become swollen, bleed easily, the teeth 
are loosened, the breath is offensive, and 
there may be constipation or diarrhea ; 
swellings develop in different parts of 
the body, especially about joints, due 
to hemorrhage into the subcutaneous 
tissue and muscles, and there is anzemia, 
with palpitation and breathlessness. 


SCURVY GRASS (Cochlearia), genus 
of plants, order Crucifere; Common 
S.G. (C. officinalis), a Brit. seaside 
plant, bears white flowers. 


SCUTAGE (Lat. scutum, shield), 
feudal payment, introduced soon after 
Conquest, equivalent to military service 
due from ht’s fee; forty days’ 
service, or payment, were due from 
tenant of whole fee; encroachments of 
Crown were forbidden by Magna 
Carta; s. died out, XIV. cent. 


SCUTARI, or SCODRA, town, on 
Lake Scutari, cap. of vilayet of same 
name, Albania (42° 3’ N., 19° 28’ E.); 
castle, cathedral; manufactures small- 






nee into the possession of the Serbians, 
who uired 


by Turkey, 1479. During the ko- 
Balkan War it was besieged by Montene- 
and Serbians, and the refusal of 
ontenegro to raise the siege led to an 
international naval demonstration, at 
first ignored by Montenegro; the town 
fell, May 1913, and was handed over to 
the powers. In the World War Scutari 
was occupied by the Austrians, Jan. 
23, 1916, after the Serbian debacle. See 
— (Campaigne against). Pop. 


SCUTARI, or USKUDAR (anc. Chry- 
sopolis), town, Kodjaili, Asia Minor 
(41° 3’ N., 29° 2’ E.), on Bosporus, 
opposite Constantinople; famous ceme- 
tery; manufactures silk, cotton, 


muslin; garrison town. Pop. 82,500. 
SCUTIGERA, a genus of Centipedes. 


SCYLLA and CHARYBDIS, in Ho- 
meric legend, two dreadful sea monsters, 
who dwelt on two rocks between Italy 
and Sicily. On the rock nearest Italy, in 
a cave, lived Scylla, daughter of Cratæis. 
She was represented as a six-headed 
monster, with twelve feet, and the bark 
of a dog, and often with dogs’ or wolves’ 

eads springing from her body, who 
snatched and devoured sailors from the 
passing ships. On the lower rock, under 
a huge fig-tree, lurked Charybdis, who 
thrice a day swallowed down and 
thrice spou out the waters of the sea, 
thus being known as ‘the whirlpool.’ 


and | f 


SEA BREAMS 
SCYLLARIDEA. See LOBSTERS. 


SCYPHOMEDUS2, ACALEPHZ.— 
The Scyphomeduse (Lat. scyphus, from 
Gk. skuphos, ‘cup’ or ‘goblet,’ and Gk. 
Medousa) or calephe (from Gk. 
akalepha, ‘nettle’) form the second of 
three great classes of Ccelenterates. Tuey 
are jelly-fishes, and are generally rela- 
tively large in size, some forms attaining 
a diameter of 4 ft.; from Hydrozoon 
Medusz they are distinguished by the 
presence of genital products situated 
in the endoderm, and by the absence 
of a velum or craspedon (hence the name 
Acraspeda, sometimes given to the 
group); while from the Actinozoa they 
are distinguished by the absence of a 
The jelly- 





organs, and radial 
SCYROS (38° 50’ N., 24° 35’ E.), 
d Sea 


SCYTHIA, name applied in ancient 
times to the steppe region between 
Caucasus and Danube; inhabited by 
nomadic and pastoral race, who acquired 
some measure of civilization from the 
Greeks; authorities differ as to whether 
they were of Mongoloid or Aryan race. 
—— — Media with success in 
the VII. cent. B.C., but were eventually 
expelled by Cyaxares; th repulsed 
the attempt at conquest of Darius late 
in the VI. cent. B.C.; decimated by the 
Sarmatians (q.v.), IV. cent. B.C. The 
eastern tribes established themselves by 
conquest in Persia in the II. cent. B.C., 
and in N. India in the I. cent. B.C.; 
and here they held sway for several 
cent’s. They worshipped a number of 
gods and goddesses, and in India pro- 
essed Buddhism. 


SEA. See OCEAN. 


SEA ANEMONE, a type of large 
solitary polyp found in the sea attached 
to rocks, in crevices or clefts, or burrow- 
ing in the sand of the seashore; may be 
readily distinguished by the brilliantly 
colored tentacles, sometimes numbering 
150, which surround the mouth, and to 
— is due their likeness to garden 

owers. 


SEA BREAMS, PORGIES, etc. (Spar- 
idae), broad, compressed, ‘bony’ fishes, 
found inshore in all the oceans. Many 
are excellent food fishes, the most 
valuable being the Amer. Sheepshead 
and the Australian Schnapper. 


SEABURY 


SEABURY, SAMUEL (1729-96), the 
first bishop of Connecticut, took holy 
orders in England, 1753, and in Aber- 
deen, after months of patient waiting, 
secured his consecration at the hands of 
three bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. Through S. all American bish- 
ops are linked with that church. 


SEA BUTTERFLY.. See under Gas- 


TEROPODA. 


SEA-CAT, name applied to various 
fishes, (e.g.) ‘Wolf-Fishy Chimeera. 





SEA DEPTHS. See Desr Sea Ex- 


PLORATION; OCEANOGRAPHY. 


SEADIAH, BEN JOSEPH, SAADAI 
(892-942), Jewish scholar; first attained 
fame in long controversy, defending 
Rabbanite calendar Quaraites; 


but quarreled with exilarch; 
missed, 930, and, refu to ; 
was commanded by caliph to retire, 933; 
restored, 938; much of his work is lost; 
rest, written in Arabic, had small 
circle of readers, and was unknown 
in mediæval Europe; valuable translation 
of books of Bible into Arabic;‘theolog- 
ical treatises of importance. 


SEA EAGLE, a member of the Hawk 
Family. l 
SEA-ELEPHANT, See under Oar- 


NIVORA. 
SEA-GULL. See Gurr Famy. 
SEA-HOBSE. See under Pirx FisHes. 


SEA ISLAND COTTON, a species of 
cotton grown in the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina and to a small extent in Georgia 
and Florida. 
vigorous, being resistant to and 
adverse weather conditions. The cotton 
which it yields is of the finest quality, 
but the cost of cultivation is very high, 
being approximately twice that of upland 
cotton. The average yield is about 125 
Ibs. per acre, but the cost of fertilizing 
is excessive, and the cotton is difficult 
to pick. The plant does not flourish 
far from the coast, and inland growers 
find it necessary to obtain new seed from 
the coast plantations every few years. 

BEA-KALE (Crambe maritima), a 
hardy perennial with succulent leaves 
The young foliage is used as a vegetable. 

SEAL (Lat. sigillum) was used in 
early Eastern civilizations as an authori- 
tative stamp, but in the West the form 
has always been the impression of a 

design on some soft material, clay or 
wax, by an instrument of hard metal— 
commonly lead, gold, or silver. Without 
the s. in important documents the 
signature was usually considered worth- 


The plant is large and 
disease 


SEAL-FISHERIES 


less. The royal s. was formerly placed 
on the face of the document, but in 
the XI. cent. it became customary for 
the s. to be appended by thongs, and 
subsequently to be engraved on both 
sides. While some of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings certainly used s’s, Edward the 
Confessor’s is the first of the Great Seals 
of England which pertain to the sov- 
ereign. The idea of the s. was that it 
witnessed to the nal presence of 
the writer of the doament. or at least 
to his or her personal authority for all 
that the document contained. From 
the time of the Middle Ages not only 
has the king had his privates., in addition 
to the ‘Great Seal’ of the Crown, but 
nobles and higher clergy, law courts, 
public bodies, cathedral chapters, mon- 
asteries, municipalities, and government 
officers all have had their s’s to render 
legal documents authentic. Many of 
these s’s were things of exceptional 
beauty and rare creations of artists and 
craftsmen, especially from the XII. 
to the end of the XIV. cent’s, the great 
period of s's. The ordinary shape was 
round or pointed oval. Bronze was 
the common material of the s. (or matrix) 
silver being the choice of the wealthy, 





land lead of the poorer officials. 


SEAL, the name of members of two 
groups of marine Carnivora, Otartids 
the Fur Seals (q.v.), and Phocide, the 
True or Earless s’s., which have an 
elongated and somewhat pisciform body 


i covered with a short, thick fur, and 


terminated by a short conical tail. The 
limbs are flippers adapted for swimming, 
and are useless on land, the animal 
moving iteelf laboriously by wriggling 
and contraction of the muscles. They 
are most abundant in Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions, and though they resort 
to the shore for the breeding season, 
they spend most of the year in the sea, 
often traveling immense distances. They 
are hunted for their oil and leathery 
skin. The Common 8. (Phoca vitulina), 
a British species, is yellowish-grey in 
color and about 5 ft. long. It is an 


readily 
tricks. The Grey S. ( 


SEAL-FISHERIES are prosecuted 
with two objects—the obtaining of the 
‘seal-skin’ of commerce, and the collec- 
tion of oil. In the former case, the Fur 
or Eared Seals (Otariidae) are the 
victims, and the fisheries, owing to the 
limited distribution of such seals, are 





thereof. Oi] fisheries are more widely 
distributed, ae bie’ eee a iio 
possess a v — e su o u 
underneath the skin in. The ee Seals 
(Phocidae) are enormous 
numbers on the — nat Ne ewfoundland 
and Labrador, of Greenland, Spitz- 
bergen, Novaia Zemlia, and almost all 
the shores bordering the Arctic Sea, 
as well as in several Antarctic islands. 
In addition to their oil sup used for 
lighting and lubricating, arless Seals 
also furnish hides, which are manufac- 
tured into leather. 


SEA LILIES. See ECHINODERMATA. 


SEALING WAX, a mixture of resins 
and coloring matter used for taking the 
impressions of seals on documents, for 
fastening packages, etc. The substance 
used for these purposes in the middle 


SEA LIONS. See Seats. 


SEA LIZARD. See under Lizarps. 


SEAMAN, LOUIS LIVINGSTON 
(1851), an American surgeon, b. in New- 
burgh, N.Y. He graduated from 
Cornell University, in 1872, studied 
Medicine at the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, in Philadelphia and in 1879 became 
superintendent of the State Emigrant 
Insane Asylum, in New York. He has 
made a specialty of the study of diseases 
of the Orient, spending a year in visiting 
hospitals in British India. He was 
with the Japanese Army at the front 
during the campaign in Manchuria, 
fn 1905, and has written a number of 
war books, not related to his profession, 
being correspondent for the Independent 
in Belgium during the World War. 


SEAMAN, SIR OWEN (1861), Eng. 
author and journalist; joined staff of 
Punch, 1897, and editor-in-chief, 1906; 
hasa remarkable gift for humorous verse 
and parody; works include Horace at 
Cambridge, 1894; Tilers of the Sand, 
1895; In Cap and Bells, 1899; A Harvest 
of Chaff, 1904; Salvage, 1908; War Time, 
1915; Made in England, 1916; and From 
the Home Front, 1918. 


SEAMANSHIP. This term is applied 

to the art of making a vessel ready for 
— and working and managing the 
vessel properly while at sea. The two 
sides of the vessel are given the tech- 
nical names of ‘starboard’ and ‘port’ 
(originally larboard). When facing the 
bow of the vessel, the righthand side 
is ‘starboard,’ the ‘left-hand side ‘port.’ 
The side of the vessel which is receiving 
the force of the wind is called the wind- 





ward or weather side, the opposite side 
being given the name of the lee side. 
vessels are differentiated accord- 
ne to the kind of rigging they have and 
the number of masts. The main 
apparatus of a vessel is, of course, its 
helm, but in addition to this, it is im- 
portant to remember that the manner 
in which the sails are trimmed and 
manipulated is of very great impor- 
tance indeed as far as steering the vessel 
goes. The fore and aft sails have 
different effects upon the course of thə 
vessel, so that a seaman in sailing his 
vessel takes care that the sails are set 
in such a manner that a balance is kept 
between the fore and aft sails, and at 
the same time endeavors to obtain a 
maximum of speed from the manner 
in which the sails arespread. Tacking 
is resorted to in order to make progress 
when the wind is directly ahead. When 
the wind is light, practically all the 
canvas is spread in order to take full 
advantage of the little wind there is, 
but as the volume of the wind increases 
the sails are lessened, until during very 
heavy gales the vessel is sometimes 
running under practically bare masts 
before the wind. A sea anchor is used 
when the vessel, usually under stress 
of weather, is heaved to in mid ocean. 
It is made of spars and canvas, and 
from the bow of the vessel in such a way 
that it keeps the vessel steady and at 
the same time breaks the force of the 
weve which would otherwise injure the 
vesse 


SEA - MEW, the sea - gull. See Gui 


FAMILY. 
SEA MOSSES. See Potyzoa. 


hag MOUSE, or Aphrodite aculeata 
is utiful anneli of the order 
Polychata and family Aphroditide. 
It has a short oval body, av from 
three to six inches, and the notopodial 
sete are highly iridescent. 


SEA PERCHES. See Basses. 


SEARCHLIGHT, an instrument for 
directing a powerful beam of light; used 
for illumination, search, or signalling; 
it is chiefly used at. sea to detect the 

fhe ors of enemy craft at night; the 

t projector is in a raised position 
and may be directed to any point of 
the compass; electric lamps of great 
candle-power (25,000 and upwards) are 
used in conjunction with a concave 
mirror, so arranged as to produce a 
cylindrical beam of light. In the World 
War searchlights were largely used for 
locating enemy aircraft. 

SEARS, JOSEPH HAMBLEN Bee 
an American author; 6. in Boston 
Massachusetts. In 1889 graduated from 


SEA-SERPENT | 
Harvard College. He was president of 


& New York publishing house from 1904- | in J 


1918. Author of The Governments of the 
World Today, 1893; Fur and Feather 
Tales, 1897; None but the Brave, 1902; 
A Boz of Matches, 1904. 


SEA - SERPENT, name sometimes 
applied to the exceedingly poisonous 
aquatic Sea-Snakes belonging to the 
Reptilian family Hydrophids, which are 
found in tropical waters, especially of 
Indian and Pacific Oceans; but more 
often to an unidentified and perhaps 
non-existent monster alleged to have 
been seen, generally with small head, 
long neck, and body in loops, in the open 
sea. Such forms may exist, but rumors 
of sea-serpents are often due to inaccu- 
rate observations of such things as a 
school of Porpoises at play, the arms of 
some gigantic Cuttlefish — of 
Architenthis more than 50 ft. in length 
have been captured), the 8-foot long 
Wolf-Eel of California (Anarrhichthys), 
the 15-foot Oar or Ribbon-Fish (Regale- 
cus), a phosphorescent chain of pelagic 
Tunicates or Salpæ, or even a ht of 


SEA - SICKNESS, produced by the 
motion of a boat. Many explanations 
have been put forward as to its cause, 
the most generally held being that it 
is due to the unusual stimulation of the 
sensory organs of the ears, eyes, and 
stomach in the endeavor to keep the 
body balanced. Children and old people 
are not very liable to it, and, as is well 
known, some people are not susceptible 
to it at any time. Others are affected 
only at the beginning of a voyage, 
while in all cases it disappears on landing. 


SEA - PLUG. See under GAsSTERO- 
PODA. 


SEA - SNAKES. 


Worms. 


SEASONS, the periods into which 
the year is divided; their occurrence 
is due to the effect of the inclination of 
the earth’s axis while the earth moves 
round the sun. As a result, in temperate 
zones the sun’s meridian altitude varies 
to the extent of 47°. There are corre- 

nang changes in the length of the 
day. and those two causes produce great 
changes in temperature (1.e.), seasonal 
es. The seasons are defined as 
follows: spring and autumn begin at 
the equinoxes, and summer and winter 
at the solstices. In S. and N. hemispheres 
their occurrence is interchanged, and 
the 5. summer is hotter and shorter 
by a week than the N., while the 8. 
winter is colder and longer to the same 
extent. These differences are due to 
the fact that the 8. summer occurs 


See NBEMERTINE 


SEA-UNICORN 


when the earth is near perihelion (i. e.), 
an. 


SEA SWALLOWS, TERNS. 


under GuLL FAMILY 
SEA TROUT. See under SALMON 


FAMILY. 


| See 


N. of Portland, Ore. It is served by the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Union 
Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, Southern Pacific, Canadian Pacific 
and Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroads. It is the largest city of the 
Pacific Northwest and a great com- 
mercial seaport. Steamer lines are 
in operation to all countries of 
the Orient, Australia, South America, 
Europe and Alaska. The annual 
net tonnage entering the harbor 
is more than 60,000,000 tons. Its 
principal exports are wheat, flour, lum- 
ber, coal, fish, hay, fruit, livestock, and 
dairy products, while its leading imports 
are silk, sugar, tea, coffee, rice, spices, 
indigo and other Oriental products. 
Owing to cheap water power and hydro- 
electric power, the city has become one 
of the most important manufacturing 
centers of the northwest. There are 
over 1,450 industrial plants, of which 
the most important are those dealing 
with flour, lumber, canned salmon, 
preserved fish and ship building. The 
city is handsomely laid out and has an 
elaborate park system comprising more 
than 1,900 acres. It abounds with 
handsome and imposing buildings, ho- 
tels, theatres, hospitals, and business 
structures. There are 235 churches, 82 
grammar schools, 8 high schools, a 
Carnegie Library with nine branches 
and 314,000 volumes, numerous business 
colleges, many charitable institutions, 
63 newspapers and periodicals and 25 
banks, including private banks and 
building and loan associations. The Un- 
iversity of Washington, with 7,000 stu- 
dents, is located in Seattle. The water 
supply system is valued at $11,000,000 
and has a daily capacity of 62,500,000 
gallons. The city government is vested 
in a mayor, treasurer, comptroller, 
corporation counsel and a council of 
nine, cooperating with various city 
departments. The city was settled in 
1852, incorporated in 1865 and rein- 
corporated as a city in 1869. It was 
first reached by a railway in 1884. It 
was the scene of a disastrous fire in 1889 
that swept away a large part of the 
business district. Pop. 1920, 315,312. 


under DOLPHIN FAMILY. 


SEA URCHINS 


SEA URCHINS. Sese Eocmmnoprr- 
MATA. 


SEAWEED. Seo ALGAB. 


BBAWELL, MOLLY ELLIOT aa 
1916), American author; 
Gloucester county, Virginia. She began 
to write at an early age and published 
her first novel in 1889. She also wrote 
Little Jarvis, 1890; The Sprightly Ro- 
mance of Marsac, (18965 Throckmorton, 

ren 


House of Egremont, 
of Fifi, 1903; Chateau of Montplaiser, 
1906. Her ‘best juvenile story was 
Gavin Hamilton. 








SEA - WOLF, WOLF - FISH (Anar- | chase 


hichadidae), a family of large, voracious, 
blenny-like fishes, with strong, sharp 
teeth, and body sometimes 6 to 8 ft. 
long; occur in northern seas, the Com- 
mon Wolf-Fish (Anarhichas lupus), 
4 to 6 ft. long, being a common in- 
habitant of Brit. waters. 


SEBASTIAN —— king of Port- 
ugal (1557); romantic ‘figure: drove 

advisers to desperation by unworidliness; 
slain in crusade against Moors of Africa. 


SEBASTIANI, HORACE - FRAN- 
OIS - ‘SAS TIEN, COUNT (1772-1851), 
. soldier of lowly birth; advanced by 
Napoleon, who employed him as dip- 
lomat; Naval and Foreign Minister, 1830. 


SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO (1485- 
1547), Ital. painter; pupil of Giovanni 
Bellini and Giorgione; became intimate 
with ——— and collaborated 
with him in three famous pictures— The 
Raising of Lazarus and two scenes from 
last days of Christ. 


SEBASTOPOL. See SEVASTOPOL. 


SEBENICO (43° 44’ N., 15° 33’ E., 
city, on Adriatic, Dalmatia, Austria; 
cathedral; active trade. Pop. 30,000. 


SEBORRHÆA, condition of the skin, 


fn which there is excessive secretion by 
the sebaceous glands, 


treatment is thorough cleansing of skin, 
and — application of sulphur oint- 
men 


Soe — (33° 15’ 
Dep. 16,000. 

SEBZEWAR, SABZEVAR (36° 10’ 
N., 57° 40’ E.), town, Khorassan, Persia; 
trade in wool. Pop. 21,000. 


SECANT. Seo TRIGONOMETRY. 


— — borough in Hudson 
county, N. J., two miles north of Jersey 





SECKENDOEF 


City, served by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroads. The 
chief manufactures are those of chemicals 
and buttons. There are two large power 
plants that supply electrical power for 
Hoboken, Rutherford and Paterson 
street railroads. The borough has 
several churches, public schools, a news- 
paper and a bank. Population 5,423. 


SECESSION, meaning withdrawal. 
As used in in United States history the 
withdrawal of a state from the Union, 
such action being claimed as a right, 

on the doctrine of state sovereign- 
ty. The idea first found expression in 
New England when strong opposition 
developed arding the Louisiana pur- 
The Federalists feared that the 
acquisition of the territory might cause 
New England to lose her preponderance 
in the Union. Opposition to annexation 
was based on the Constitution which 
was made for only 13 States. In 1832 
dissatisfaction with the new protective 
tariff started a nullification movement 
in South Carolina; spoken threats were 
made but nothing further was done. 
From that time the slav question 
was bound up with that of secession. 
The annexation of Texas, the question 
of excluding slavery in territories helped 
to strengthen the secession movements 
in many states. In 1847 Calhoun invited 
the slave states to secede but they did 
not respond. What were known as 
— measures’ in 1850 gave 
fresh impulse to the secession move- 
ment. he on of the Southern 
States from the Union was caused by 
laws concerning fugitive slaves, in free 
states, by John Brown’s raid, and 
Lincoln’s election. The South Carolina 
State convention in 1860 repealed the 
Act of 1788 ratifying the Constitution, 
and declaring the union of South 
Carolina with the other states of the 
Union dissolved. The governor of South 
Carolina proclaimed secession of the 
State December 24, 1860. Other 
southern states seceded in the following 
order: Mississippi, January 9, 1861; 
Florida, January 10, Alabama, January 
11, Georgia, January 19, Louisiana, 
January 26, Texas, February 1 
Arkansas, and Noun 
y, and Tennessee in 
June. The Civil War followed. 


SECKENDORF, FRIEDRICH arc 
RICH, COUNT VON (1673-1763), Ger. 
general and diplomatist; commanded 
for Holland, Poland, Saxony, and Austria 





varian field-marshal in War of Austrian 
Succession. 


SECKENDORF SECULAR GAMES 


SECKENDORF, VEIT LUDWIG 
VON (1626-92), Ger. statesman and 
author; wrote Commentarius historicus 
e apologeticus de Lutherantsmo, 


SECKER, THOMAS (1693-1768), bp. After 
of Bristol, 1735, Oxford, 1737; abp. of 
Canterbury, 1758. 


SECOND DAY ADVENTISTS. See 


VENTISTS. 


SECONDARY CURRENTS are those 
which are induced in the secondary 
windings of transformers and induction 
coils, by the primary currents flowing 
in the primary windings, and it is from 
the latter that they derive their energy. 
In transformers, the secondary voltage 
lags 180 electrical degrees behind the 
primary voltage. The currents produced 
















secret society 
that of the Carbonari, founded in Naples 
(1808) by the republicans to destroy 
French rule in Italy. It was regarded 
rather as a branch of freemasonry, but 
the king of Naples in 1814 soon found 
the armed carbonari useful as a means 
of driving Murat out of Italy. Later 
they assisted the Austrians to drive out 
French domination from Austria, after 
which the society, gathering in numbers 
up to nearly half a million, embraced 
all the cals or Liberal spirits in 
taly, and even spread into France. 


Madrid. Another great Italian secret 
—— A Mat of mo, Seng Nee in 8. 
taly and Sicily, a society w con- 
SECOND SIGHT, the power of fore- | tinues to flourish even at the present 
seeing the future, claimed by y|day, though numbers of its members 
ns, particularly the Scot. High-| have been recently brought to trial. 


anders: ften believed to be a super-| SECRETARY BIRD (Serpentarius 
sagittarius), so named on account of 
the pen-like tuft of feathers stuck clerk- 
wise at the back of the head: crane-like 
— birds which feed on insects and 
reptiles. 


SECRETION. A substance formed or 
separated from the blood by various 
glands or organs, and either discharged 
as an excretion or absorbed by the body. 
A distinction is sometimes made between 
a true secretion and an excretion. A 


living, but whose death is imminent. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. Socteties the 
names of whose members and officers 


are kept secret from the society at 
bers 


j registered 
‘Act of 1799. England has not been the 


freq is not strictly true. as the urea al 
poe geen fred a — exists in the blood, and the function of 


ceased arta the kidneys fs to separate it and excrete 
— of es gy green it in urine, On the other hand, the liver 
speaking and writing in Ireland is to | Secretes bile, which it elaborates from 
encourage secret combination, and the | '@W Materials supplied it by the blood. 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Other true secretions are Saliva, se- 
Act in consequence of the 1848 move- ced by the parotid, submaxillary, and 
ment of O'Brien and Mitchell led, as to — Pie et cap A Tur. — 
a matter of course, to secret associa- scheted b7 tho la the 1 4 al glands, tears, 


tion. In that year a large number of 

SECULAR GAMES, hed in Some zy 
beginning of new generation (saeculum), 
Fen iu ogi. lasted days; 


character 
rapidly spread its tentacles from town 
town. first celebrated 249 B 


t the want of sufficient arms 


SECULARISM 
SECULARISM. 





religion, and especially that which dis- 
sociates morals from religion, is called 
secularist. 


SECUNDERABAD 
24’ E.), military station, Hyderabad, 
India. Pop. 86,000. 


SEDALIA, city and county seat of 
Mo., 96 


Texas R It is the terminal 
point of many divisions of these roads, 
and has immense shops for repairs and 
construction of cars and locomotives. 
The other chief industrial establishments 
are flour mills, packing houses, foundries, 
grain elevators, boot and shoe factories, 
agricultural implement plante, shirt, 
clothing and overall factories. The 
city, which is the largest in the central 
portion of the State carries on a large 
shipping, jobbing and distributing trade 
in manufactured and agricultural prod- 
ucts. It has many handsome public 
and private buildings, 27 churches, an 
excellent educational system, including 
two business colleges, a high school 
and 2 college for colored students under 
the auspices of the Methodist church. 
There are six newspapers and periodicals 
and eight banking institutions. The 
government is vested in a mayor and 
board, of eight aldermen. Population, 
21,144. 


SEDAN, town, frontier fortress, on 
Meuse, Ardennes, France (49° 42’ N., 
4° 57’ E.). Chief industries are machin- 
ery, metal ware, woolens, flour, weaving, 
chocolate; has remains of 15th cent. 
castle; Prot. church, 1593, and statue 
of Turenne; great Prot. center in 16th 
cent.; annexed to France, 1642; battle 
of Sedan, Aug. 31, 1870, resulted in 
total defeat of French by Germans, 
when Napoleon III. surrendered with 
over 80,000 men, guns, supplies, etc. 
Sedan was captured by Germans in 
early stages of World War, and held by 
them throughout until its recapture by 
the Americans and French a few days 
before the Armistice, Nov. 1918. Pop. 
21,000. 

SEDGEMOOR, battlefield, Somerset, 
England. See MONMOUTH, JAMES SCOTT, 
DUKE oF. 

- SEDGLEY (52° 33’ N., 2° 8’ W., 
town, Staffordshire, England; coal and 
iron mines. Pop. 17,000. 


SEDGWICK, ADAM (1785-1873), 


Eng. geologist; Woodwardian prof. of} A 


Geol., Cambridge, 1818; mapped rocks 
of Lake District, 1822; elected pres., 





Any view which 
confines interest to present life, ignoring 


29° 69’ N., 71° 


miles east of 














Geol. Society, 1829-30. 8. founded the 
Cambrian system at same time as 
Murchison founded Silurian; great con- 
troversy raged between the two, 1833. 


SEDGWICK, ANNE DOUGLAS 
Mrs. Basil de Selincourt) (1873), an 
erican author, b. in Englewood, N.J. 
She was privately educated and since 





1904: Childhood in Brittany, Eighty 
Years Ago, 1918, and The Third Widow, 


SEDGWICK, ELLERY (1872), an 
American editor, b. at New York, s. of 
Henry Dwight and Henrietta Ellery 
Sedgwick. He graduated from Harvard 
University in 1894. He began as a 
teacher in Groton, Mass. school and later 
was editor of various leading magazines 
including Leslie's Monthly and the 
American Magazine until 1909 after 
which he was editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly and president of the Atlantic 


Monthly Company. 
DWIGHT 


SEDGWICK, HENRY 
(1861), an American author, b. in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. Studying law, he was 
admitted to the bar in 1884, and began 
to practice in New York. In 1898 he 
retired from law practice to devote 
himself entirely to his writing. He has 
written Letters of Captain Cuellar, 
1896; Life of Father Hecker, 1897; 
Essays on Great Writers, 1902; Italy in 
the Thirteenth Century, 1912; An Apology 
for Old Maids, and Other Essays, 1917, 
and Marcus Aurelius, 1921. 


SEDITION LAWS. See ALIEN AND 
SEDITION Laws. 


SEDLEY, SIR CHARLES, SIDLEY 
(1639-1701), ag t and dramatist; 
plays are poor but lyrics are fine 
‘Phillisis my only joy’; figures in D 
den’s Essay on Dramatic Poetry. 


SEE, THOMAS JEFFERSON JACK- 
SON (1866), an American astronomer, 
b. near Montgomery City, Mo. He 
graduated from the University of Mis- 
souri, in 1889 and continued his studies 
in Germany. In 1896-8 he was an 
astronomer of the Lowell Q@bservatory 
and had charge of a survey of the south- 
ern heavens. At taff, Ariz. and 


cf. 
ry- 


and measurement of about 600 new 
double stars. He has been professor 
of mathematics at the U.S. Naval 
cademy since 1899. Among his works 
are The Development of the Double-Star 
System, 1893; A New Theory of the 





Aether, Siz Mathematical Memoirs, 1920, 
and several double star catalogues. 


SEED, a fertilized and matured ovule; 


it consists of the embryo and its integu- 
ments, and often an endosperm, which 
is provided for the nourishment of the 


embryo, and may be farinaceous, oily 


or mucilaginous. The embryo, when 
fully developed, consists of one or more 
cotyledons, a plumule which on a- 
tion gives riso to the stem of the future 
pan and a radicle, which develops 

to the root. 8's. exhibit a variety of 
aids to their dispersal, and some possess 
great vitality. 


SEEGER, ALAN (1888-1916), Soldier 
‘and poet; b. in New York City; d. near 
Belloy-en-Santerre, ce. Educa 
at Staten Island Academy, Horace Mann 
School, and Harvard, 1906-10. In 1912 
be went to live in Paris, and a few weeks 
after the World War began in 1914, 
enlisted in the Foreign Legion of France. 
During ane war he contributed to The 
New Republic and NewYork Sun. He 
fought on the Aisne, and in the battles 
of Champagne and was killed in an 
attack made by the Legion on the village 
of Belloy-en-Santerre. Publications: 
Poems, 1916; Letters and Diary of Alan 
Seeger, 1917. 


SEELEY, SIR JOHN ROBERT (1834-. 


95) Eng. essayist and author of Ecce 
Homo, a magnificent study of the hu- 
manity of Jesus; also wrote Natural 
Religion. 

SEES (48° 36’ N., 0° 10’ E.), (ancient 
Satum, or Sagium), town, on Orne, 
France; bp.’s see; cathedral. Pop. 
(commune) 4,200 


SEGESTA (38° N., 13° E.) "(Gk. 
Egesta), ancient town, Sicily; founded 


by Trojans; Rom. colony, 206 B.C 


SEGESVAR, SCHASSBURG (46° 10’ 
N., 24° 47’ E.), town, capital, Nagy- 
Kakiills, Hungary; textiles. Pop. 11,500. 


SEGOVIA, province Old Castile, 
Spain. Pop. 1920 170,817. Capital, 
Segovia (40° 56’ N., 4° 8’ W.), was a 
Rom. town; interesting features are 
Trajan’s aqueduct. mediæval walls and 
fortress, I.-cent. cathedral; manu- 
factures paper. Pop. 15,700. 


SEGRAVE, BARONY OF, Nicholas 
de Segrave of Segrave, Leicester, was 
summoned to Parliament in 1264, 1283, 
and 1295; his descendant Elizabeth 
(d. 1375?) m. John de Mowbray; the 
barony descended to Mowbrays and 
Howards, and after long abeyance was 
revived, 1878, for Stourtons, co-heir of 
tast baron 


SEGUIRE, PIERRE (1588 - 1672), 


_SEIGNIORAGE 
1635; master of 





chancellor of France, 
Court of Requests, 1620; President a 


mortier Of parlement of Paris, 1624-35; 


as chancellor infringed liberties of 
parlement, and Fronde obtained his 
dismissal, 1 


SEGUR, Fr. family; settled in Lim- 
ousin in early Middle Ages; chief mem- 
bers: Henri-Francois, 1689-1751, Comte 
de S., general in War of Austrian Suc- 
cession; Philippe-Henri, 1724-1801, Mar- 
quis de S., marshal of France, 1783; 
Louis-Philippe, 1753-1830, Comte de 8., 


philosophe; Paul-Philippe, 1780-1873, 
general and author. 

SEGURA (38° 20’ N., 2° 20’ W.) 
(ancient Tader), river, 8.E. Spain; flows 
into Mediterranean. 


SEGUSIO (45° 5’ N., 7° E.), modern 
Susa, ancient city, Liguria; capital of 
the Cottian Alps. 


SEHESTED, HANNIBAL (1609-66), 
Dan. statesman; m. king’s dau. Chris- 
tine, 1642; viceroy of Norway, 1642; 
won considerable autonomy for Norway, 
till death of Christian IV., 1648; exiled 
on conviction of peculation, 1651; 
troubles of Swed. War led to recall, 
1660; negotiated Treaty of Copenhagen. 


SEHORE (23° 12’ N., 77° 12’ E., 
town, Brit. military cantonment, Bhopal 
India; manufacturer muslins; active 
commerce. Pop. 17,000. 


SEIDL, ANTON (1850-98), a musical 
conductor, 6. at Budapest. He assisted 
Wagner in preparing the Nibelung tri- 
logy for stage representation. He went 
to America after the death of Wagner, 
and founded an orchestra in New York, 
which was known by his name. In 
1897 he conducted at Covent Garden, 
and was also connected th Bay- 
reuth. 

SEIDLITZ POWDERS, composed. 
of two powders; are so named because 
when mixed in water their composition 
and — — * — 9 — — 
spar aperient water o e sp 
in the village of Seidlitz in Bohemia. 
The contents of the blue paper, com- 
posed of a mixture of 120 grains of the 
tartrates of sodium and potassium and 
40 grains of sodium bicarbonate, are 
first dissolved in about half a tumbler 
of water. Then the contents of the 
white paper, consisting of 38 grains of 
tartaric acid, are stirred in. The mixture 
is then drunk while it is still effervescing 
through the evolution of carbon dioxide, 
when it acts as a mild cooling aperient. 


SEIGNIORAGE.—In feudal times the 
king made a charge for the work of turn- 
ing bullion into coin, and this R 
called ‘seigniorage’ (Norman - French 


word), was an important part of the 
royal revenue. It was not till Charles 
II.’s reign that the Crown ceased to 
take toll of all money coined, and 
cones charges were abolished at the 


SEINE (48° 50’ N., 2° 20’ E.), depart- 
ment of ce; part of old province 
Ile-de-France (q.v.); capital, Paris; area, 
185 sq. miles. op. 1921, 4,411,691. 


SEINE (anc. S na), riv., France, 
rises in Côte d'Or, flows with a winding 
course to N.W.; enters Eng. Channel 
at Havre (49° 28’ N., 0° 9’ E.); receives 
the Aube, Marne, Oise, Yonne, Loing, 
Essonne; disastrous floods occurred in 
1910; length, 470 m.; navigable for 
about 380 m.; connected by elaborate 
system of canals with Loire, Rhone, 
Rhine, Somme, Scheldt. 


SEINE-ET-MARNE, a department of 
France, drained by the Seine and the 
Marne, with their numerous tribs. Area, 
2275 sq.m. Pop. 363,561. The surface 
is fairly level. It is noted for its cheese 
l prio). roses, and wine. Its cap. is 
' un. 


SEINE-ET-OISE (48° 50’ N., 1° 55’ 

E.), department, France, formed from 

of old province Ile-de-France; sur- 

in parts hilly and forest covered; 

vineyards and good pastures; wheat, 

fruit, vegetables grown. Capital, Ver- 
sailles. Pop. 1921, 921,673. 


SEINE-INFERIEURE (49° 40’ N., 
1° E.), maritime department, France, 
formed of part of old Normandy; un- 
dulating; generally fertile; drained by 
Seine; important textile industries; con- 
tains ports of Havre and Dieppe. Cap- 
ital, Rouen. Pop. 1921, 880,671. 


SEINING is fishing with a movable 
net—the seine—and is the oldest form 
in use among civilized peoples. 
long strip of netting, with pockets, 
hie bar at the bottom, and buoyed 
at the headline, and attached either to 
a boat at sea or to the beach, is the 
instrument of capture for smelts, pil- 
chards, eels, plaice, and mackerel. 


SEISIN, SASINE, old law term for 
*possession.’ 


SEISMOLOGY, the scientific study 
of earthquakes, which may be earth 
tremors so slight as only to be detected 
by delicate seismographs. Earthquakes 
so recorded may last but a few seconds 
or persist for hours, or the earth may be 
shaken by successive shocks for days. 
Large earthquakes are recorded by 
seismographs, however distant they ma 
be from the center of disturbance. Suc 
earthquakes commence by tremors (Pre- 









liminary tremors), giving place to large 
waves which work up to a maximum. 
The simplest instruments are the seis- 
moscope and seismometer. The seismo- 
scope may be a column so balanced that 
it falls when earthquake occurs and 
shows direction of earth-waves. The 
setsmometer measures intensity of shock. 
The setsmograph is the form of instru- 
ment mostly used at present day. The 
Milne seismograph consists of an upright 
column supporting without friction a 
horizontal » which being therefore 
free to move, sways according to the 
intensity of earth movement communi- 
cated to it. A needle at the end of the 
boom is slit to allow a spot of light to 
fall on sensitized paper, which therefore 
shows a straight line when the instru- 
ment is at rest. The column is built 
into concrete sunk into the ground. 
The newest seismograph, the Galitzin, 
involves electro-magnetic principles and 
gives both distance and direction of 
gg ak hough be due 
arthquakes are thought to ue 
to the dirinkage of the earth’s crust 
and the — adjustments to the 
inner nucleus. About sixty great earth- 
quakes are recorded annually. Great 
earthquakes of recent years include 
those of Valparaiso, following one off 
Alaska a few minutes earlier, and San 
Francisco, 1906, Jamaica, 1907, Mes- 
sina, 1908 and Japan, 1923. 


SEISTAN, SISTAN (31° N., 62° E.), 
region in S.W. Asia, deriving its name 
from Lake 8., or Hamun, a large swamp 
in W. of Afghanistan, near Khorassan, 
province of Persia; total area, 7000 
sq. Miles, of which considerably more 
than half belongs to Afghanistan, the 
remainder to Persia; surface is chiefly 
steppeland, but large area is rendered 
fertile by periodic floodings of Lake 
Hamun; produces cereals, pulse, cotton, 


A | fruits; inhabited by various native 


tribes, some of which are nomadic. Per- 
sian 8. is divided into the two districts 
of 8S. proper and Outer 8., and has a 
total pop. of c. 250,000. 


SEITZ, DON CARLOS (1862), an 
American newspaper manager b. at 
Portage, Ohio. In 1880 graduated from 
the Liberal Institute, Norway, Maine. 
Correspondent and city editor of a 
Brooklyn paper, 1887-91 and assistant 
publisher of the New York Recorder 
from 1892-93. Business manager since 
1898 of a New York paper Author of: 
Discoveries in Every-Day Europe, 1907; 
Writings by and about James McNeill 
Whistler, 1910; Elba and Elsewhere, 
1910; Surface Japan, 1911; Training 
for the Newspaper Trade, 1916; Artemus 
Ward, 1919. 


SEJANUS 


SEJANUS, Rom. soldier who aspired 
to be emperor. 


SEKONDI (4° 55’ N., 1° 45’ W.), 
port, on Gold Coast, W. Africa. Pop. 


SELACHIANS (Selachii, Plagiostomi) 

ishes, Sharks, and Rays; an order 
of Cartilaginous or Elasmobranch Fishes 
(see under FisHEes) with a transverse 
mouth on the under surface, furnished 
with highly specialized separate teeth, 
with a rostrum projecting in front of the 
mouth, 5, 6, or 7 external gill-clefts, 
claspers, and a heterocercal tail. The 
order is generally divided into two 
groups: the Dog-Fishes and Sharks, or 
Selachoidei, with bodies almost cylin- 
drical, lateral gill-clefts, and free fins; 
and the Rays, or Batoidei, with com- 
pressed bodies, ventral gill-clefts, and 
pectoral fins united with the head. Al- 
though in modern seas Bony Fishes far 
outnumber the Selachians, in prehistoric 
times the latter were more abundant. 
Fossil forms have been found in Silurian 
rocks, and are numerous in the 
Carboniferous and succeeding systems. 


SELANGOR. See MALAY STATES. 


SELBORNE (51° 6’ N., 0° 57’ W.), 
village, Ham , England; birthplace 
of Gilbert te. 


SELBORNE, 1ST EARL OF, ROUN- 
DELL PALMER (1812-95), Eng. lord 
chancellor; Lord Chancellor, 1872-74, 
1880-85; cr. Earl of S., 1882; author of 
Judicature Act, 1873, establishing su- 
preme law court and principle that when 
case-law is contradictory question shall 
be settled by equity; author of ecclesias- 
tical treatises and editor of hymn-books. 


SELBORNE, 2ND EARL OF, William 
Waldegrave Palmer (1859), Brit. states- 
— gov. of Orange River colony, 
1 : 





SELBY (53° 47’ N., 1° 4’ W.), town, 
on Ouse, W. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; 
fine abbey church. Pop. 9,000. 


SELDEN, JOHN (1584-1654), Eng. 
lawyer and writer. His best work, 
Table Talk, compiled by his sec., is 
pioneer of Essay vogue; other books, 
Titles of Honor and History of Tithes, 
show great erudition, but labored literary 
style; Selden Society, 1887, promotes 
study of history of law. 


SELDEN PATENT. 


BILE, 


SELECTIVE DRAFT. 


UNITED STATES. 


SELENE, PHŒBE (classical myth.), 
goddess of Moon; dau. of Hyperion, 


See AuToMmo- 


See Army, 


SELEUCIDA 


and sister to Helios and Eos; drove in 
chariot with two white horses. 


SELENGA-OREHON (49° N., 103° 
E.), river, N. Mongolia and E. Siberia; 
flows into Lake Baikal. 


SELENIUM. Se. Atomic Weight 
79°2. A non-metallic element, belonging 
to the oxygen-sulphur family. It is 
widely distributed in the earth’s crust 
but does not occur abundantly. It is 
frequently found in copper ores and 
associated with sulphur as, for instance, 
in the natural sulphides or pyrites. It 
occurs as a reddish brown crystalline 
powder or as a steel gray solid. It has 
a specific gravity of 4°28 to 4°80 and 
melts between 170° and 217° C. It is 
used in glass manuacture for neutraliz- 
ing the green tint of glass, and also in 
the production of red and violet colors 
for glass and enamels. Some industrial 
application is also made of its curious 
property of increasing its electrical 
conductivity on exposure to light. This 
renders it of value in photometry, wire- 
less telephony and electrical experi- 
mental work. 


SELEUCIA.—(1) (36° 12’ N., 36° 
E.), ancient town, on Orontes, Syria, 
founded by Seleucus í., Nicator; im- 
portant during war betwee: Ptolemies 
and Seleucidæ. (2) (c. 33° N., 44° 35’ 
E.), ancient town, on Tigris, also 
founded by Seleucus I., Nicator; was 





Cilicia; 
also founded by Seleucus; had famous 
oracle of Apollo. 


SELEUCIDÆ, Macedonian rulers, 
(312-65 B.C.) over Asiatic dominions 
formerly belonging to Alexander the 
Great; named from Seleucus I., Nicator, 
who, on second partition of Alexander's 
empire, obtained satrapy of Babylonia 
and acquired Suisiana; secured posses- 
sion, 312; assumed title of king, 306; 
aways retained Gk. character. Hiss., 
Antiochus I. (c. 324-262), fought first 
Syrian War with Ptolemy; succ., 261, 
by s., Antiochus II., who waged second 
Syrian War with Egypt. Antiochus III., 
the Great, 242-187, recovered revolted 
provinces of Asia; wrested Palestine 
from Ptolemies, 198; defeated at Thermo- 
pylae, 191, by Romans, who drove him 
from Asia Minor, 190-88. Antiochus 
IV., Epiphanes (t.e. the Illustrious) 
176-64, conquered Egypt, but was 
expelled by Romans, 168; his persecu- 
tion of Jews and defilement of the 
Temple at Jerusalem by setting up 
therein an image of Jupiter caused revolt 
of the Maccabees. Antiochus VII. 
138-29, once more crushed the Macabees. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


SELKIRK MOUNTAINS 





The male line died dour with murder of 
Antiochus XIII., 65, and Syria became 
Rom. province, 64 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.—(1) Per- 
ception of, or reflection on, oneself as 
distinct from objects not oneself; (2) 
a flustered condition, or 


to concentrating attention on oneself. 


SELFRIDGE, H(ARRY) GORDON 
— merchant, b. at Ripon, Wis., s. 
Robert O. and Lois Fran 


ces Baxter 

Belfridee He was educated in public 
schools. After having been a partner 
of Marshall Field & Ce, and 
of H. G. Selfridge & CO., bot 
er a a ee ee 

and o 5 
Ltd. wholesale and retail merchan 
and built one of the largest stores in 
Europe. Author: The Romance of 
Commerce. 


SELFRIDGE, THOMAS OLIVER 
(1836), rear-admiral, U.S.N., b. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., s. of late Rear-Admiral 


in 1851 and graduated in 1854. 
Promoted, passed midshipman, 1856; 
master, 1858; lt. 1860; lt.-comdr., 1862 

commander, 1869; captain, 1881; com- 
modore, 1894; and rear-admiral, Feb. 
28, 1896. He retired Feb. 6, 1898. 


SELF SUGGESTION. See Avuro- 
SUGGESTION. 


SELIGMAN E. R. A. (1861), econo- 
mist; in Ne ew York; graduated at 
rane ag in 1879, and studied at 
Heidelberg, Berlin, Geneva and 
universities. Professor of political econ- 
omy and finance at Columbia, 1888- 
1904; McVicker professor since. Mem- 
ber of Mayor’s Committee on Taxation 
and Finance, 1905; special state Tax 
Commissioner, 1906; Roosevelt com- 
missioner on statistical reorganization, 
1908; chairman Bureau Municipal Re- 
sults, 1905-10; member Tax Commission, 
1914; expert ‘advisor State Legislature | ph 
Tax Commission, 1919; advisor of U.S. 
Census, 1920; President American Eco- 
nomic ‘Association, 1902-4; of National 
Tax Association, 1913-15; "Editor Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly. ' Author Rail- 
road Tariffs, 1887; Tazation in Theory 
and Practice, 1908; Essays on Taxation, 
1921; Principles of Economics, 1921. 


SELIM I., ‘the Ferocious’ (1467-1520), 
sultan of "Turkey. 1512; conquered 
Persians and Armenians: annexed Egypt, 
1517, and obtained from last Abbaside 
caliph renunciation of rank of Defender 
of the Faithful.—Selim II. (c. 1524-74), 


ing and chief 


succ., 1566; worthless Turks defeated at 
Lepanto (g.2.), 1571.—Selim III. (1761- 
1808), succ., 1789; unfortunate reformer; 
army, newly organized on European 
lines, defeated by Russia and Austria; 
badly treated by ally, Napoleon; de- 
posed and murdered. 


SELINUS (37° 36’ N., 12° 48’ E.), 
ancient town, S.W. Sictly: ruins remain, 
including those of a number of Dorie 
temples, one of which is said to be the 
ever constructed. The town 
originally a settlement of Dorian 


ts, | from Seljuk, a Turk, who belonged ac- 


to one tradition to tribe of 


they came m ne 

1000 of Hegira; under T Bog 

and Djaghri Beg attack on — 

dynasty of Persia commenced, 103r, 

oghril became sultan of Bagdad, 1 

wer in oupi, his — 
Alp captured Gk. emperor, 

— Diogenes, 1071, and founded 


son and heir, Barkyarouk, 1092-1 104, 
was so beset with rebellions that Antioch 


ince ‘of Roum into a sovereignty; 
he opposed crusaders who wished to 


west; son, 
of Mongols, and, its glories shorn, by 
invader and rebel, the dynasty end 
1300-15. Kerman dynasty founded 


— cent. (3) Syrian ended, 1118. 
SELKIRK (55° 33’ N., 2° 51’ W.), 
town, on etek. capital, Selkirkshire, 


Scotland; contains statuesof Sir Walter 
Scott and Mungo Park; tweed manufac- 


tures. Pop. 1921, 5,775. 
SELKIRK, ALEXANDER, Selcraig 
(1676-1721), prototype of Robinson 


Crusoe; b. at Largo, Fifeshire, where 
there is a life-sized statue of him as 
Crusoe; lived alone on Juan Fernandez 
from 1704-9. 


SELKIRK MOUNTAINS (50° 30’ N., 






118° W.), 
Columbia; 
10,645 ft. 


SELKIRKSHIRE (55° 30’ N a o° W.), 
finland county, S.E. Scotland: 6 
. miles; surface generally mountainous, 

highest points, Broad 
craig Head; contains St. Mary’s Loch 
and the old Forest of Ettrick; beautiful 
pectoral scenery; drained by Tweed, 
ck, Yarrow; county town, Selkirk; 


has extensive sheep-farming and manu- 
of woolen cloth: was scene of 


continuous warfare in XIV. and XV. 


cent’s, and a stronghold of Covenanters | ‘4 


in XVII. cent. Pop. 1921, 22,606. 


SELLAR, WILLIAM 
90), Scot. scholar; pret. of Greek, St. 
Andrews, 1859, o 
1863; uncle of Andrew Lang 
critic of Rom. poets. 


loss of C 
the small riv. Selle, a trib. of the Scheldt, 
from Le Cateau to S. of Denain (Oct.). 


The British stormed Le Cateau, Oct. 10, h 


which four years previously had been the 
scene of Smith- 

overwhelming odds. Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff did their utmost to defend 
alctennes and 


Rhonelle, had to be crossed. 
the night bridges were thrown across, 
and with difficulty on the slippery d 






up of mountains, Brit. 
peak, Sir Do 


area, 267 
Law and Loch- 









YOUNG (1825- 


Lat., Edinburgh, 
> great 


SELLE, BATTLE OF THE. In the 
autumn of 1918 the Germans, after the 
ambrai, took up a front along 





: pame unter; entered 





SEMAPHORE 


it difficult to locate the German batteries, 
and ere were — oe m 
villages and woods, particular 
at Vonden and Ecaillon, which held 
out till the following day. On the 
22nd the western outskirts of the Forest 
of Mormal were reached, and the British 
were within a mile of Le Quesnoy. The 
line of the Selle had failen. In the 
battle over 20,000 prisoners were taken 
and 475 guns. 


SELMA, city and county seat of 
Dallas co., Ala., situated at the head of 
year round steam navigation on the 

labama river, 50 m. W. of Montgomery 
and 98 m, 8S. . 







uipped school system, 
es, a Carnegie library, 
and five b 
; uring the Civil War 
it was the site of a Confederate navy 
and arsenali. It was 


ard captured by 
the Union forces under General Wilson in 


1865. Pop. 15,589 

SELMECZBANYA, Schemnitz (48° 
27’ N., 18° 52’ E.), town, Hungary; 
silver mines. Pop. 17,500 


SELOUS, FREDERICK COURTE- 
NEY (1851-1917), Eng. traveler and big- 
the service of the 

rit. S. Africa Co. 1890, and acted as 
guide to the pioneer expedition to Ma- 
shonaland; afterwards e aged in the 
Matabele War, and from that time took 
part as an amateur hunter in expeditions 
to Asia Minor, the Rocky Mountains, 
Newfoundland, and the Yukon Terr. ; 
fn 1909-10 o. and accompanied 
Roosevelt's hunting expedition to Brit. 
E. Africa; m 1915 was given a lieuten- 
ancy in the Royal Fusiliers, and saw 
service în the E. African campaign, 
eg killed in action; in 1916 was award- 
ed the D.S.O. 


SELWYN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
(1809-78), bp. of New Zealand, 1841, 
of Lichfield, 1868; father of John 

Selwyn, 1844-98: bp. of 
Melanesta; master of Selwyn Coll., 
Cambridge, erected in memory of his f. 


SEMAPHORE (34° 51° 8., — ea 
wn,  watering-place, elaide 
S. Australia. Pop. 8,500. 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING, system 
by which the arms, with or without 
flags, convey messages; originally a 
s. was a tower with three pairs of arms 
on a pole. _ 


SEMELE (classical myth.), mother 
of Dionysus by Zeus, whose wife Hera 
rsuaded her to ask Zeus to reveal 
lf in all his glory; he came as the 
thunder god, and 8S. was consumed in 
fame; extensively worshipped in classical 
es. 


SEMEN. Seo RerRoDUCTIVÐ Syrs- 
TEM. 






SEMENDRIA, Servian Smederevo 
(44° 39’ N., 20° 53’ E.), town, on 
Danube, Servia; exports wine and 
ce . Pop. 6,800 


SEMINOLES, ‘Wanderers,’ N. Amer. 
tribes, branch of Creek Indians; led by 
Osceola (g.v.), Warred against whites, 
1835-42; c. 3,000 in number. 


SEMIPALATINSK (50° 26’ N., 80° 
13’ E.), province, Asiatic Russia, forming 
part of gen. governorship of the Steppes; 
traversed by several mountain ranges; 
watered by the Irtish; contains numerous 
lakes; cattle and horses are ; some 
gold and silver mined. Pop., chiefly 
Kirghiz and Russians, 842,200. Capital, 
Semipalatinsk, on Irtish. Pop. 32,000. 


SEMIQUAVER, a note in music 
equivalent in value to half a quaver 
and a sixteenth of a semibreve. 


8 (e. 800 B.C.), semi- 
mythical queen of ria; traditional 
dau. of fish goddess, rceto; wife of 


Ninus; foundress of Babylon and many 
other Eastern cities; heroine of legendary 
luxury and military achievements; her 
tradition confused with that of Astarte; 
historical nucleus; ruled as regent for 
her son Ninyas. 


SEMIRYECHENSE (44° N., 78° £.), 
province, Russian Turkestan; includes 
steppes and branches of various moun- 
tain ranges; contains several large 
lakes; traversed by the Ili, Chu, and 
Naryn; population mainly Kirghiz; chief 
occupation, cattle-b g and agri- 


culture. Pop. 1,188,200. Cap., Vyernyi. | Ob 


SEMITES. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 
SEMITIC LANGUAGES. See Hrsrew 


LANGUAGES. 


SEMLER, JOHANN SALOMO (1725- 
91), Ger. theologian: prof. of Theol., 
Halle, 1751; director of theological 
institution, Halle, 1757: one of earliest 
Ger. rationalists; work now antiquated, 
but made important contributions to 
higher criticism 





to 


ment resulted in belligerents 
refrain from shelling either of the towns. 
Pop. 15,000. 


‘SEMMELWEISS, IGNATZ PHILIPP 


(1818-65), Hungarian physician and 
obstetrician; discovered cause of ‘puer- 
ral fever’ in maternity hospitals to 
septic infection, which he prevented 
by antiseptic methods, thus anticipating 
the discoveries of Lister; his discovery 
was ignored; d. in an asylum. 


SEMMERING PASS (47° 39’ N., 
15° 48’ E.), Alpine pass, 3219 ft., on 
borders of Styria and Lower Austria. 


SEMMES, RAPHAEL (1809-77), an 


American naval officer. At the outbreak 


of the Civil War he joined the Confeder- 
ate service and became famous as com- 
mander of the Sumter and the Alabama. 
After the sinking of the latter by the 
Kearsarge he was taken prisoner, but 
gained his liberty through the general 
amnesty. 


SEMOIS (49° 50’ N., 5° E.), river, 
Belgium; joins Meuse near Mouthermé. 


» Lucerne, Swit- 
of Swiss over 


SENAC DE MEILHAN, GABRIEL 
(1736-1803), Fr. moralist, publicist, and 
literary man. In Paris at of 
Revolution; went to London, 1790; 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Russia, 1792, Hamburg, 
and Vienna; chief work, novel, 
Emigre, 1797, on the Revolution. 


SENANCOUR, ETIENNE PIVERT 
DE (1770-1846), Fr. writer; ruined by 
Fr. Revolution; unhappy life gave 
melancholy tinge to writings; chief work, 
ermann, trans. into Eng. by A. G. 
Waite, 1903; praised Sainte-Beuve 
and Matthew old. 


SENATE (Lat. senatus, originally 
council of elders—patres).—(1) Rom. 
governing body in existence in time of 
earliest tradition; royal council of 
patricians whose duty was to protect 
mos maiorum, to give auctoritas patrum 

sanction of the fathers, i.e. Senate) to 
ecisions of popular assemblies, and to 
nominate the temporary ruler in inter- 


SENATE SENEGAL 


regna; became council of consuls on| western New York between Seneca 
establishment of Republic, 509 B.C.;| Lake and the Genessee River. After 
lost purely patrician character when |the Erie and Neutral Nation were 
plebeian magistrates passed into it;|crushed, 1650-60, the remainder of 
ex. 













almost entire control over | these tribes was absorbed by the Seneca 

consuls and magistrates until develop- | who now proceeded to occupy conquered 
ment of plebeian power and overthrow | territory west to Lake Erie and south 
except in name) under Empire. (2) |to the Allegheny. Du the Revolu- 
pplied by U.S. to Upper House of | tion they sided with the British and in 
latures of the Union and different | retaliation Sullivan devastated their fields 

and villages. Descendants of the Senecas 
are still to be found in New York state. 


SENECA LAKE, a lake of New York, 
drained by Seneca R. 


SENECA RIVER, New York State. 
It flows east from the northern ty 
of Seneca Lake to th : north end of Lake 
Cayuga, then turns N. and is joined by 
the outlet of Lake Canandaigua. Turn- 
ing then easterly it receives the drainage 
of the so-called ‘finger lakes’ Powasco, 
Skaneateles, and Onondaga, flowing 
thence northward and taking the name 
of Oswego River it enters Lake Ontario 
at Oswego. Length about 100 miles. 


SENEGA, drug consisting of root of a 
plant, Polygala Senega, used as an ex- 
pectorant and diuretic. 


SENEGAL, region of Fr. W. Africa 
(10° 30’-20° N., 10° E.-17° W.) ; includes 
colony of Senegal and colony of Upper 
Senegal-Niger. The country was first 
permanently colonized by the French, 
whose settlements were subsequently 
ected | captured by the British at various dates, 
but were finally recovered by France in 
1814. During Faidherbe’s administra- 
tion much of the surrounding country 
was conquered, and explorations in 
the Niger basin were carried out. The 
last two decades of the 19th cent. were 
marked by frequent hostilities against 
some of the native chiefs, the most im- 
portant of whom, Samory, chief of 
Wassulu, was finally defeated in 1898. 
In 1902 the protectorate dependent on 
Senegal was united with the territories 
of Upper Senegal and Middle Niger 
under one administration, and called 
the Territories of Senegambia-Niger; 
these were reorganized in 1904, when the 
colony of Upper Senegal-Niger was form- 
ed out of all these territories except the 
protectorate, which was restored to 
Senegal. Boundary between Fr. and 
Brit. possessions was fixed in 1904 and 
1906. Colony of the Upper Volta, 
formed, 1919, from S. of Upper Senegal- 
Niger, lies within bend of Ñiger, (area, 
c. 95,000 sq. m. cap. Ouaga-dougou). 
During the World War ninety-two 
cate Westen — 
on the Wes nt. e colonies are 
— tribe in the Iroquois federation, | administered by leutenant-governors 

in the W. as the Mohawks were | under supervision of gov.-gen. of Fr. 


on the east. Their territory was in| W. Africa, 


governing movement, 
SENATE, U.S. See Conaress. 
SENATORS, DIRECT ELECTION 


F, See ELECTORAL REFORM. 


dairy products. The village, which 
received 

1831, is governed by a president and 
board of trustees. There are several 
churches, good public and parish schools, 
a high school, academy, public library, 
four newspa and four banking 
institutions, Pop. 6,389, 


SENECA INDIANS, the most pro- 





The colony of Senegal lies between 
Mauretania-and Guinea, and comprises 
the communes of St. Louis (cap.), Dakar, 
Rufisque, and Goree, the dist. of Tiva- 
ouane and other territories, and an 
extensive protectorate; surface moun- 
tainous in E., flat in W.; watered b 
Senegal and Gambia; produces — 
nuts, rubber, oil millet, corn, 
rice; salt industry, wea and pottery. 
Railway mileage, 509. atives are of 
negro origin, mixed with Moorish or 
Fulah elements; they are Mohamme- 
dans. Area, 74,012 sq. m.; pop. 1921, 
1,225,523. 

Upper Senegal- Niger lies E. of Senegal 
and 8. of Algerian sphere; gener- 
ally tableland; drained by Senegal, 
Niger, and other rtv Bamako is cap.; 


produces 
raised; Sen 
Kayes to 
Timbuktu to Paris. 
sq. m.; pop. 5,600,000, including 
Europeans. See Map, AFRICA. 


SENEG riv., Fr. W. Africa: 
flows through the colony of Senegal, 
to which it gives its name, and empties 
itself into Atlantic near Fort St. uis 
(16° N., 16° 30’ W.) ; has large number of 
tributaries from the 8. Sudan; length, 
c. 1,000 m.; navigation interrupted by 
Kayes rapids; extensive works for 
improvement of river completed; closed 
to foreign ships. 


SENEGAMBIA (15° N., 15° W.), 
region between rivers Senegal and 
Gambia, W. Africa. See SENEGAL. 


SENESCHAL, steward or major- 
domo—a great office at Fr. court, XI.- 
XII. cent’s; the second person in the 
kingdom; abolished at the Revolution; 
in England, the Lord High Steward, but 
the position was never so important as 
fn France. 


SENIGALLIA, SINIGAGLIA ‘(43° 45’ 
N., 13° 10’ E.) (ancient Sena Gallica), 
city, seaport, watering-place, on Misa, 
Ancona, Italy; bp.’s see; birthplace of 
Pope Pius IX.; destroyed by Pompey, 
82 B.C. Pop. 24,000 


SENIOR, NASSAU WILLIAM (1790- 
1864), Eng. lawyer and economist; prof. 
of Political Economy, Oxford, 1825-30, 
1847-52; member of Poor Law Commis- 
sion, 1832; subsequently of National 
Education Commission; has wide knowl- 
edge and polished style; besides articles 
on economics and lit., wrote interesting 
Conversations with Distinguished Persons 
during the Second Empire, pub. 1878. 


SENLIS, town, Oise, France (49° 12’ 
N., 2° 35’ E.), 25 m. N.N.E. Paris; 
Gallo-Roman wallis, Roman 


oulikoro; 
Area, c. 473,273 
»150 


theatre; 11th cent. castle; Gothic church; 
bishop’s seat till 1801; was held for a 
few days in Sept. 1914 by Germans, 
who put the mayor to death as reprisal 
for resistance offered by civilian popula- 
tion, and afterwards wantonly set fire 


to the town, causing great damage. 
Pop. 7,000. 


SENNA, drug consisting of the leaves 
of two varieties of a shrub, Cassia 
acutifolia and Cassia angustifolia, the 
former growing chiefly in Northern 
Africa (Senna Alezandria), and the latter 
in Arabia and Western India (Senna 
Indica); used as purgative. 


SENNACHERIB, of Assyria 
705-681 B.C.); defea Babylonians, 
d waste 
from Jerusalem 
by terrible plague, 701; destroyed Baby- 


lon, 689; murdered by sons, 


SENNAR (13° 45’ N., 33° 45’ £.), 
district, Sudan, Africa, lying between 
Blue and White Nile; produces durrha, 
wheat, sesame, and other cereals, cotton, 
tobacco, — was an independent 
empire under the Funj from II. to 
. cent’s. The population is ez- 

ed, and mostly of negroid 
descent. Capital, » a decayed 
town of c. 8,200 inhabitants. 


SENS (48° 11’ N., 3° 16’ E.), town, 
Yonne, France; encircl 
archiepiscopal 
Gothic cathedral 


y Romans, who fortified it and built 
aqueducts, theatres, etc.; here Becket 
found refuge in 1164; taken by Germans 
in war of 1870-71; artificial manures. 
Pop. 13,700. 


SENSATION. See Psrcmorocr. 
SENSES. See Nervous SYSTEM. 


SENSATIONALISM, theory that all 
knowledge is derived from sensations, 
or that it consists in sensations and 
combinations of sensations. 


SENSITIVE PLANT, name 
given to Mimosa; leaves close up on 
being touched. 


SENSORIUM, a term which used to 
be used by philosophers to indicate the 
seat of the soul, or the center of sensa- 
tion, which was supposed to be some 
point in the brain. See SENSATION— 

Tarn. 


SENTINUM (c. 43° 27’ N., 12° 52’ 
E.), Umbria, Italy; 





SENTRY, soldier posted as watch. In 
war, Group Sentries are now the rule; 
one stands on guard while others sleep 
under cover close by; system eliminates 
nervousness due to solitude. 


SENUSSI, Mohammedan sect of 
modern origin inhabiting desert region 


they were ruled Ahmed, who 
was induced by Tu in es 
to fight against E t, 1915. The 


Senussi, joined by 


edouins of the 
Walid Ali 


at Mersa 
Matruh, about 200 m. W. of Alexandria. 
A small enemy force was defeated here 
on Dec. 13, and again on Christmas Day 
by Colonel Gordon. In a pitched en- 
cy Mateguanl Wile no 

o an. ; 
1916. 5. Atri 


a Turco-Ger. agent, being among the 
captured. Sollum was reoccupied, March 
14, as well as the frontier posts by 
General Peyton, and an armoured car 
ba under the Duke of Westminster 
carried out a daring raid of 75 m. to 
Bir Hakim and rescued survivors of the 
Brit. auxiliary cruiser Tara, who had 
been taken prisoners when their vessel 
was to oed off the coast, Nov. 
1915. agreement was concluded 
with Italy, July 1916, for more effective 
surveillance of the disturbed area. See 
also DARFUR. 


SEONI.—(1) (22° 7’ N., 79° 34’ E.), 


town, Jubbalpore division, Central Prov- 
inces, Bri 


SEPTIC TANK | 


is caused by a number of micro-organ- 
isms, the most common of which are the 
staphylococcus pyogenes aureus and albus, 
and the streptococcus pyogenes, which 
may have a greater or less effect upon 
the body, depending on the virulnece 
of the micro-organisms 


organisms from the point of local infec- 
tion reach the circulation and are carried 
throughout the body there are serious 
results, the micro-organisms continuing 
to produce toxins in spite of treatment 
of the site of infection, the condition 
being known as septicaemia; in sapraemia 
the micro-organisms are confined to 
the site of local infection, and the toxins 
alone are infused in the blood, imme- 
diate improvement following on local 
treatment; and in pyaemia, which is a 
more dangerous condition than the two 
former, abscesses are formed in various 
tissues or organs through the blocking 
of the minute veins by clots which have 
formed in connection with the infected 
local lesion. 


SEPTEMBER, 7th month in Rom., 
Sth in Julian calendar; in O.E., Gersi- 
monath, ‘barley month.’ 


SEPTICAMIA. See Panasrric Dis- 


EASES, SEPSIS. 


SEPTIC TANK, a container for recefv- 
ing and purifying sewage. The successful 
operation of the tank depends upon 
bacterial action. The tank, or that 
portion of it in which purification 
occurs, is kept perfectly dark and air- 
tight. These conditions favor the growth 
of a bacterium known as the Anaero- 
biosis, which has the power of rendering 
sewage liquid and odorless. In practice, 
it is the custom to make use of a catch 
basin through which washing water ts 
passed in order to catch soaps and 
greases. Water from the toilet, however, 






t. India. Pop. 12,000. (2) | passes directly into the tank. The latter 
(22° 28’ N., 77° 29’ E.), town, Hoshanga- | is usually divided into two compartments 
bad district, Central Provinces, Brit. | the first being known as the liquefying 


India. Pop. 7,700. 
SEOUL, SEUL (37° 33’ N., 127° 10’ 


E.), city, capital of Korea, on Han. 
Pop. — 247,467. Its seaport is 
po. 


SEPHARVAIM (33° 28’ N., 43° 45’ 
E.), ancient city, on Euphrates, Baby- 
* ; the Stppara of Assyrian inscrip- 

ns. 


SEPIA, dark brown pigment obtained 
from cuttlefish; used much for mono- 
chrome sketching. 


SEPOY, native Indian as distin- 
guished from European soldier 


SEPSIS (Gk. sepo, to make putrid), 


grea 
bacterial action occurs in the 


crust or 
scum forms upon the top of the sewage 
in the first compartment, which serves 
to exclude air and so favors the growth 
of the anaerobic bacteria. This bacterial 
growth also produces sufficient heat to 
prevent freezing in winter. en the 
liquid in the first compartment rises 
above a certain level, it flows into the 
second compartment where further 
bacterial on takes place. The 
effluent from this compartment is caused 
to travel through a loosely laid drain 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 





buried in cinders, sand, gravel, or other 


porous material. Where the system 
installed, care should be taken to avoid 
the use of chloride of lime or other 
antiseptics or deodorants, as these 
tend to kill the bacteria and so check 
the purifying action. It is stated that 
a properly constructed system will 
function without attention for several 
years, the effluent being inoffensive and 
harmless. See also SEWAGE. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY, the third 
Sunday before Lent, so-called because it 
is about 70 days before Easter. 


SEPTUAGINT, THE (abbreviated, 
LXX), the earliest and most famous 
translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek, traditionally made by 72 elders 
by order of King Ptolemy II. (Philadel- 
phus); and very likely actually begun 
about his reign, 285-247 B.C. The 
prop ets were translated in the II. cent. 

.C., other books I. cent. B.C., an 
Ecclesiastes not till the I. cent. A.D. 
The LXX is of considerable importance 
for textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, but presents a complicated prob- 
lem, as there were recensions by Origen, 
Lucian, and Hesychius. When the 
original text is recovered by comparison, 
it has then to be compared with the 
Massoretic, for the Hebrew from which 
LXX was translated differed from the 
Massoretic. 


SEPULCHRE, THE HOLY, the tomb 
in which was placed the body of Jesus 
Christ; its exact site is uncertain. It is 
clear from the Gospel it was a rock 
tomb, and the remains of such are still 
visible around Jerusalem. There seems 
to have been no attempt made at first 
by Christians to remember the place. 
In 325 Constantine the Great determined 
to recover it, and a temple built by 
Hadrian in 135 was believed to be on 
the spot; a rock tomb found beneath 
was identified as the tomb of Christ. 
Here was built the still surviving Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, a shrine visited 
by pilgrims to Jerusalem. Meanwhile 
doubts were raised from the VIII cent. 
as to whether this was the site, for more 
probably the tomb was outside the city 
walls, though the tion of the walls 
at the time of Christ is uncertain. 
Some declare for a rock tomb outside 
the city walls near Jeremiah’s grotto. 


SEQUOIA, a coniferous tree confined 
to the western part of N. America. 
There are only two species, S. gigantea, 
the familiar ‘mammoth tree’ of Califor- 
nia, and S. sempervirens, the redwood, 
also an immense form. The mammoth 
tree is the largest known plant (over 
4N0 ft. high and 100 ft. in circumference) 


l 


grea 
is | estimated 1,500 to 2 


d | the Harem. 


and attains a 
S. sempervirens is a ber tree of very 
considerable value. 


SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, 
California. Established in 1890. Area 
161,597 acres. The main reason for 
establishing the park was to preserve 
the big trees, sequoia, of which there are 
12 groves containing about 12,000 each 
over 10 feet in diameter. The park is 
reached from Visalia on the Southern 
Pacific & Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe roads, and from there Ra electric 
cars to Lemon Park and thence by 
stage, a journey of about 40 miles. 


SERAGLIO, the name given to the 
ancient residence of the sultan at 
Constantinople. It is beautifully sit- 
uated and of great size, and contains 
government buildings, mosques, gardens, 
and other fine edifices, the chief being 
The term is now generally 
used as a synonym for harem or a suite 
of women’s apartments. 


SERAING (50° 37’ N., 5° 30’ L.), 
town, on Meuse, Liége, Belgium; ma- 
chinery. Pop. 1921, 36,954. 


SERAJEVO, or BOSNA - 8 
tn., cap. Bosnia, Jugo-Slavia (43° 51’ 
N., 18° 27’ E.); manufactures tobacco, 
brass, copper, iron goods, pottery, silk; 
seat of RC. bishop; cathedral, 16th 
cent. mosque; pre-historic remains in 
vicinity; is famous as the scene of the 
murder of Austrian heir-apparent, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, and his 


ept. 1914 by Montene- 
grins, and later (Dec. 1914) by Serbian 
force invading Bosnia, which advanced 
within a day’s march of town. Pop. 
52,000. 

SERAMPUR (22° 45’ N., 88° 25’ E.), 
town, Bengal, Brit. India; contains a 
Baptist Coll. Pop. 46,000 


SERAO MATILDE (1856), Ital. 
novelist; founder and director of Il 
Giorno; her novels have achieved a wide 
popularity for their knowledge of and 
truth to life, and their fame has spread 
beyond Italy; following Eng. trans. 
have appeared: Fantasy, 1891; Farewell 
Love, 1804; The Ballet Dancer, 1901; 
On Guard, 1901; The Land of Cockayne, 
1901; The Conquest of Rome, 1902 and 
In the Country of Jesus, 1905. 


SERAPION, IV.-cent. bp. of Thmuis 
in Egypt and orthodox controversialist. 
S. is specially remembered because of a 
liturgy (discovered 1894) bearing his 
name; it. gives Eucharist order and 
services for ordination, baptism, etc.; 





it comes historically between the earlier 
Egyptian Church Order and later rites. 


SERAPIS, Egyptian deity whose 
worship was introduced into Greece 
and Rome. The Egyptian S. was a bull 
by which Osiris manifested himself on 
earth, but gradually S. became regarded 
&s an independent deity—especially 
associated with the underworld, and 
having Isis as his wife. | i 


SERBIA, or SER former Balkan 
kingdom, now princi state of Jugo- 
Slavia, Europe (40° 50’-45° N., 19° 
10’-23° E.); surface largely plateau, 
with part of Dinaric folds on the W.; 


chief peaks are Midzor (7,170 ft.) and 
Pobyezdin Potok (6,950 ft.); plains in 
valleys of Save, Danube, orava, 


Drina, and Vardar, which are principal 
rivers; numerous mineral springs; lakes 
Okhrida, Presba, and Doiran in S. noted 
for fish. Climate is temperate and 
hestnhy, put subject to extreme varia- 


en g 87 
Balkan wars; 


cereals, 
hemp; 


forests. Minerals, 
found chiefly in N., include lead, copper, 
arsenic, antimony, sulphur, iron, and 
lignite. Flour is principal in- 
dustry; include sugar, textiles, 
leather, v ble oils, brewing and 
distilling. xports chiefly agricultural 
products, livestock and meat, and 
minerals; imports are textiles, machinery, 
and foodstuffs. Principal railway lines 
follow Morava and Varda valleys; 
total mileage (1913), 974. Inhabitants 
are not all true Serbs, though 90 per cent. 
are Slavs; in Macedonia there are c. 
500,000 ‘Macedonian Slavs’ or ‘Bul- 
ans’—perhaps survivors of earliest 
lavonic settlements; also Greeks, Viachs 
Albanians, Turks, etc. See Mar, New 
States S.E. Europe. 

Government is limited monarchy; 
executive power held by king, aided 
by eight ministers; legislative power 
vested in king and National Assembly, 
which consists of 166 representatives 
chosen by popular vote; there is a state 
council, mem of which are appointed 
either by king or National Assembly. 
Elementary education free and com- 


ry; universities at Be e and | Tur 


pulso 

(1920), for Serbs, Croats, and Slovense, 
at Lioubliana State religion, Gr. 
Orthodox Church. ———— eee 
compulsory; strength of army 

was c. 200,000. During the World War 


757,343 men were mobilized in addition 
to c 70,000 Jugo-Slav volunteers; 
killed and missing numbered c. 369,320. 

Serbia was first settled in by the 
‘Serbs, from whom its name is derived, 


in c. A.D. 610; for several centuries they 
formed a number of politically inde- 
pendent communities, between which 
constant struggle for supremacy went 
on. In 12th cent. uni kingdom was 
established by Stephen Nemanya, who 
founded a dynasty which held sway 
until 1371. Two of his successors, 
Milutin and Stephen Dushan, con- 
ducted successful campaigns against 
Greeks, at whose expense they increased 
their dominions. Stephen Dushan con- 
quered Albania, Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly, and established a new 
Serb empire in 1345; after his death in 
1355, this fell to pieces; and with death 
of his s. Urosh in 1371, Nemanyich 
dynasty came to an end. In next reign 
occurred a Turk. invasion, which ended 
with defeat and death of the czar, 
Lazar, at Kossovo in 1389, after which 
Serbia became a Turk. province. At 
first governed by native rulers, it 
came ly under Turk. control in 1459. 
For over three centuries people were 
terribly oppressed by Turks who killed 
and enslaved great numbers of them. 
Not until 1804 did a national rising 
occur; in that year the Serbs, led by 
Karageorge, rose in rebellion, and suc- 
succeeded in banishing the Turks, who, 
however, eacoriquered the country in 
1812. A second rising under Milosh 
Obrenovitch, in 1815, had more lasti 
results, and in 1817 Serbia was gran 
self-government; Milosh, the first prince, 
was acknowledged as hereditary ruler 
by the Porte in 1830. Revolution 
occurred in 1842, when Alexander Kara- 


georgevich was placed on throne; he 


reigned until 1859, when he was deposed 
in favor of Milosh, whose family hence- 
forth ruled until 1903. After Serbo- 
Turk. wars in 1876 and 1877, the abso- 
lute independence of Serbia was recog- 
nized by Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 
Under King Milan in 1885-6 occurred 
war with Bulgaria, resulting in Serbian 
defeat. In 1903, Milan’s s. Alexander, 
King of Serbia, and his w. Draga were 
assassinated, upon which Peter I., s. of 
Alexander Karageorgevich, became king. 
In 1908, on Austria’s annexing Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Serbia was hostile and war 
almost ensued. 

In 1912 Serbia joined Bulgaria, 
Greece and M 


Bulgaria (second Balkan War); 
result, Serbia again 









territory (see Barxan Wans). Austria- 
Hungary, foiled in her plans of Balkan 
expansion (Drang nach Osten) by Serb- 
ian successes, the occasion of the 
Serajevo murders to force war on the 
‘Serbs (see below). Following the decla- 
ration of independence of Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Dalmatia (Oct. 30, 1918), 
a new state (Jugo-Slavia) was formed by 
the union of Austro-Serbian, Croatian, 
and Slavonian areas with Serbia. 
first ministry of the new state receiv 
recognition from the Allies (Dec. 1918). 
See Juco-SLavia. 


Campaigns against Serbia.—Immedi- | A 


ately war had been declared by Austria 
against Serbia (July 28, 1914), there 

a bombardment of Belgrade by 
batteries from the opposite shore of the 
Danube, and by monitors on the river. 
The bulk of the Serbian army took up 
a strong position on the hills to the S8., 
while the Serbian Government withdrew 
to Nish. After a fortnight of desultory 
fighting, the Austrians crossed the 
Danube at Shabatz, and the Drina at 
Losnitza, but the Serbians counter- 
attacking completely routed them in two 
battles in the triangie of land between 
the Save, Drina, and Jadar (Aug. 16-25). 
Vienna announced that the campaign 
had been merely a ‘punitive expedition,’ 
which had effected its purpose. But the 
losses were probably not far short of 
40,000. The Serbs in conjunction with 
penetrate 


against Semlin, 

from Belgrade. The Austrians were 
reinforced in the sanjak of Novi Bazar, 
and the Serbs retired within their own 
frontiers (Oct. 30). Towards the end 
of Nov. began a S.E. sweep with por 
ful wings on the Danube and the Drina, 
which were intended to enclose the 
Serbian army. The latter retired to the 


occupation (Nov. 29-Dec. 15). 
desperate counter-attack (Dec. 4) Serb- 


was now too deeply engaged elsewhere 
to have time or inclination for another 
Balkan adventure on her own part. | 

After the defeat of the Russian armies 
Germany turned her attention to the 
Balkans, and began to arrange a new 
campaign against Serbia in conjunction 
with Bulgaria. The Bulgarian mobili- 
zation commenced in the third week of 
Sept. 1915, but diplomatic correspond- 
ence continued with the Entente Powers 
till the scheme fructified 


The | Constantine 
ed | policy of M. Venizelos, who resigned, 


. Greece, under | Veles 





terms of her treaty with Serbia, fave a 
counter-mobilization order, and the 
Brit. and Fr. governments, after they 
had broken off relations with Bulgaria 
(Oct. 3), with the approval of the Gr. 
premier, M. Venizelos, decided that 
troops should be landed at Salonica to 
co-operate with Serbia and, presumably, 
with Greece. The landing began on 
Oct. 5, but on the same day King 
declined to pursue the 


and the new Gr. government repudiated 
its obligations to Serbia. Meantime the 
ustro-Ger. campaign had opened. Hav- 
ing effected crossings of the Drina, Save, 
and Danube, they occupied Belgrade 
(Oct. 9), and seized the heights to the S., 
pressing back the Serbs by overwhelm- 
ing force. On Oct. 11 the Bulgarians 
attacked the Serbian flank, although 
war was not formally declared till Oct. 
14, Great Britain simultaneously an- 
nouncing war on Bulgaria. The Brit. 
Bulgarian coast and 
Agach (Oct. 
while the Russian Black Sea fleet shelled 
Varna. troops advanced along 
the Salonica-Nish railway by the Vardar 
valley, and encountered the Bulgarians 
at Valandovo. 
At first the Austro-Germans made slow 


wards. The railway line was cut at 
Vranja, midway between Nish and 
Uskub (Oct. 17), and thus the old Serbian 


cap. was isolated from the Allies. South 


and on the following day 
Kumanovo, N. of U 
itself taken (Oct. 22). 
N.W. in conjunction with fresh Ger. 
troops, who crossed the Danube at 
Orsova near the Iron Gate; they effected 
contact (Oct. 26,) and the Serbians 
evacuated the neck of country between 
Hungary and Bulgaria. Greece’s defec- 
tion rendered the task of saving Serbia 
impossible; but the Allies decided to 
exert what pressure they could, which 
was very little, as time was short and 
the distances great. The French struck 
into Bulgaria towards Strumnitza, where 
the three frontiers of Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece met, and they also pushed 
up the Vardar valley to Krivolak, where 
enemy attacks were repulsed. Reinforced 
by Brit. troops, they drove the Bulgarians 
out of Veles (Oct. 25), and Uskub (Oct. 
27); but the position was precar‘ous, and 
. Was evacuated (Oct. 29). 





ny Meantime the Serbian armies in the 


strong attack by von Gallwitz’s army 

poll P: ; Bojadiev seized Pirot, and in 

to safeguard their rear the Serbs 

— 2 compelled to evacuate Nish (Nov. 
—— 


to the 
interior to 


Metovo, 2: an important point at the head 
of the road from Monastir and Mace- 
donia. While the struggle was proceed- 
ing, the French advanced again towards 
Veles and secured Gradsko, on the road 
from Prilep. Tetovo was lost and won, 
and the Serbs under Marshal Putnik 


into 


actions. In mid-Nov. the 
. N. of Monastir, and 


pressed towards Prilep. The Serbs took’ 


upas strong position in tbe Babuna Pass, 
they made a successful counter- 
attack (Nov. 15). But the Bulgars had 
again seized Tetovo, and captured 
Prilep (Nov. 16). Tho French held them 
up on the river Cerna, but were unable 
to effect a junction with the southern 
Sorba, In the N. the Austro-Germans 
sere on as rapidly as they could 
ii tangled and difficul 


t country. 

Novi Bazar was taken (Nov. 20), and 
three days later Mitrovitza and Pristina 
fell into their hands. Winter had now 
come, the valleys were flooded, and the 
Serbs destroyed every bridge as they 
fell back into Montenegro and Albania. 
On the last day of the month Prisrend, 
on the borders of Albania, fell, and the 
Serbs had now only a footing in their 
country in the region of Monastir, 
and that town was lost (Dec. 3). The 
conquest of Serbia was complete. The 
Serbs had resisted valfantly for two 
months against odds of between two and 
three to one, and if they had not been 
forbidden by the Allies to attack the 
Bulgarians until the latter attacked 
them, they might have fought with more 
prospect of success. Serbia was con- 
ered, but not the Serbian — 
he remnant of them lived to fight 
again. With the capture of Mount 
Lovtchen (Jan. 10, 1916), the enemy won 
command of the coast; Cettinje, the 
cap. of Montenegro, fell (Jan. 13), and 
the Austrians occupied Scutari (Jan. 
23). Durazzo was evacuated, and most 
of the Serbian soldiers found refuge in 
the Gr. island of Corfu, where they were 
recuperated and re-equip The sub- 


under SaLonica. 


t history of the Serbian Bil {Penne Ro 
sequen ory o army 
be found 16.00 








LAterature.—Most remarkable produc- 
tion of — Serbian literature is periapa 
Stephen Dushan’s Zakonik, or 
Laws, dating from 1349. 
period little was written, but in modern 


of national songs made by Vuk Karajich, 
c. 1815, is one of the finest Serbian 
literary monuments. Among the best- 
known modern poets are Milutinovich 


egro 

1853), Pre- 
radovic Íd. 1872), Yovanovich (d. 1904). 
Newb » Geographical Aspects of 
Balkan Problems, 7915; Petrovitch, Sere 
bia: her History and her Customs, 1915; 
Waring, Serbia, 1917; Stoyanovitch, 
The Kingdom of ‘the Serbians, Croatians, 


-land Slovenes, 1919. 


SERBO - BULGARIAN WAR (1 
Bulgaria overthrew Treaty of Berlin 
(1878) by annexation of Rumelia, 1885. 
Servia took Bulgaria at disadvantage 
as her troops were on Turk. frontier 
expecting Turk. interference; Bulgarian 
forces raced back; Servian main arny 
had crossed frontier, and on Nov. 
commenced vain a on Siiveiteas 
before end of month Servians were 
expelled and Servia invaded, but Bul- 
garia was satisfied with status quo. 


SERENA, LA SERENA (29° 50’ S., 
71° 20’ W.), city, ca capital, Coquimbo, 
Chile; copper mines. 1920, 15,240. 


SERENADE, a musical composition, 
generally for win which 
the march and the minuet are prominent 
features. 


SÉRES (41° 5’ N., 23° 34’ E`, town, 
on Lake Takhino, Macedonia, Euro 
Turkey; abp.’s see; cottons, aA 
Pop. 31,000. 

SERFDOM. See SLAVERY. 

SERGEANT. In military affairs: 


a noncommissioned officer, whose duty 
it is to see discipline observed, to order 
and form the ranks, and generally assist 
young officers. Sergeant-major, a non- 
commissioned officer who acts as as- 
sistant to the adjutant. Color-sergeants, 
non-commissioned officers, appointed 
to attend the officers, who have charge 
of the regimental colors. 


the 

Troitsk oa: holy pictures, toys. 
Pop. 29,900. 

SERGINSK E —— LOWER 

N., 59° E.), two towns, 

erm, Russia; ironworks, Pop. (united) 





SERGIPE (10° 57’ 8S., 37° W.), 
maritime state, on Atlantic, Brazil; 


chief product, su Pop. 1920, 535,094. 
Capital, Aracaj Areca e 

sage Soret *— — 
pope, = us pe, 
Sergius III., ODR ENE a TT pope, 34 IV., 
pope, 1009-12 

SERGIUS, ST. (date uncertain), 


gre of Early Church. 


CARIAMA (Cariama and 
cnn a), 8. Amer. crane-like birds, 
found in open districts, where they feed 
upon small mammals, reptiles, and in- 
sects. Their eir peculiarities of structure 
have caused the two known species 
to be grouped in a family by themselves. 

SERIES, a mathematical expression 

ar which the successive terms are formed 

rding to some regular law and are 

to to bè added in the onder in which they 
are written. If the series terminates 
at some assigned term, it is called a 

jintte series; if the number of terms is 

unlimited, it is called an infinite series. 


SERINGAPATAM (12° 24’ N., 76° 
41’ E.), town, on island in Cauvery, 
Mysore, India; formerly famous fortress. 
Pop. 9,300. 


SERMON, used only ecclesiasti 

the discourse or oration delivered 

church; it may be extempore or read, 
but is generally supposed to be the 
preacher's own composition. In Protes- 
tantism S’s occupy a more prominent 
place than in Catholicism, and in the 
e Fae church S's were comparatively 

rare. Among XVII. —— Puritans 8's 

reached enormous lengths 


SEROUS FLUIDS, body - fluids re- 
sembling or characterized 


the blood. They are contained normally 
ene arent sacs which envelop the 
t lungs, the intestines, etc. 
sr ee of 8. F. take place as the 
result of abnormal conditions, as in 
the accumulations due to inflammation 
and the dropsies due to disturbances 
of the lymph circulation. S. F. are 
composed of water, white corpuscles, 
albumin, fats, fibrinogen, and other 
matter. 


SEROUS MEMBRANES, layers of 
tissue lining the closed cavities of the 
body, and characterized by the secretion 
of a serous fluid. Such membranes are 
the pericardium, investing the heart, 
the two pleurae, investing the lungs, 
the peritoneum, investing the abdominal 
viscera, and the two tunicae vaginales, 
investing the testes. 


SEROW, SARAU, GOAT ANTE- 
LOPE, genus of shaggy goats ( Nemor- 





haedua), Pua, in mountainous districts 
of E. and 8 Asia, u ooo 
in the —— shy, 
solitary creatures, closely allied t to the 
Himalayan Gorals (Cemas). 


SERPENTINE, an abundant mineral 
composed of silica and magnesia, in 
equal proportions, oe water; occurs 
massive and also in winding veins— 
hence name; colors: green, red, brown, 
and yellow. Surface: dull, smooth, and 
soft. Common 8. is colorless; precious S. 
is — and is used for making orna- 
ments. 


SERPENT WORSHIP, or OPHIO- 
LA » commonly met with among 
tribes in diverse parts of the 
world, and is a distinctive feature of 
many primitive cultures. Frequently 
the reptile is worshipped as the shrine 
of a deity. 


SERPENTS. See Snakes. 


SERPUKHOV (54° 59’ N., 37° 33’ 
E.), town, on Nara, Moscow, Russia; 
textiles. Pop. 27,000. 


sava 


Spain; regent, ; 
failure of revolution: Pres., 18 


SERRE, vil., Somme, France (50° 5’ 
N., 2° 42’ E.); was one of the most 
— fortresses constructed by Ger- 

uring the World War; perched 
on a crest which was covered with re- 
doubts, tunnelled and burrowed into 
underground | salig; it was strongly en- 
closed in bar » and was con- 
sidered imp able by Germans; was 
captured by British and recaptured by 
Germans in first stage of battle of the 
Somme, July 1916. When Beaumont 
Hamel was captured, Nov. 1916, the 
Brit. attack on Serre was ulsed with 
great loss; was captured by British 
during Ger. retreat to Hindenburg Line, 
ro 1917; — the oe ie 
uring grea rng vance o 
and — by anadians in August. 
See SomME, BATTLES OF THE (I). 

SERTORIUS, QUINTUS (murdered, 
72 B.C.), Rom. general; took part in 
war between Marian and Sulla factions, 
88; withdrew with Martians to Spain, 
where he had brilliant military career 
against Rome. 


SERUM, the liquid left after the 
blood corpuscles and fibrin of the 
blood have clotted. It isa straw-colored 


t 





SETON-THOMPSOW 





liquid, rich in albumin. The term is 
employed in a general way to denote 
any body-liquid resembling the 8. of 
the blood, especially to fi 
specially prepared to resist 
agents. 


p 

SERUM THERAPEUTICS, a system 
of Uring disease by the administration, 
usually by injection, of substances from 
the blood of anjmals which have been 
rendered immune from these diseases. 
The morbid effects of bacteria depend 
chiefly upon e poonous influence of 
substances call toxins, which are 
roduced in the blood by their agency. 
Little is understood about the p o- 
logical and chemical action of these 
toxins; but healthy blood has the power 
of elaborating certain other substances 
called antitoxins, which in some way 
neutralize the action of the toxins. Not 
only is the disease itself immediately 
combated by the antitoxins, but an 
animal in whom the antitoxins have 
been produced is often rendered immune 
from subsequent attacks of the disease 
for a considerable period. The anti- 
toxin substances are known to be con- 





tained in the serum, or colorless portion | Al 


of the blood, which is itself a substance 
of very complex composition. Serums 
— diseas peee ee l = 
many es, clu small-pox 
tetanus, pneumonia, diphtheria, diabetes 
posera and others. See articles on 

ACTERIOLOGY: DISEASE, GERM THEORY 
oF, and on the different diseases. 


SERVETUS, MICHAELIS, Miguel 
Serveto (1511-53), Span. physician and 
martyr; studied under Œcolampadius at 
Basel, and attended lectures of Bucer 
and Capito at Strasburg; denied doc- 
trine of Trinity; pub. De Trinitatis 
Erroribus, 1531, Dialogues, 1532, and 
was forced to fly; under the protection 
of Paulmier, abp. of Vienne, wrote 
Christianismi Restitutio, 
which ro 


vin 
through Geneva, triod and 
as heretic. 


SERVICE DECORATIONS. See 
Decorations, AMERICAN MILITARY. 


(1874), Canadian poet; b. in England; 
ed asgow; ted to 
Canada, and joined staff of Canadian 
of Commerce, 1905; traveled on 
Pacific coast and Yukon. Author of 
several volumes of verse, fncluding 
Songs of a Sourdough, 1907 and Rhymes 
of a Red Cross Man, 1916; also novels, 
including The Pretender, 1914. 


SERVISS, GARRETT PUTMAN 








1851), an American author, b. at Sharon 
Springs, N.Y., s. of Garrett Putman and ' 


numerous books among whi 

are: Astronomy with the Naked Eye, 
1908; Round the Year with the Stars, 
1910; Eloquence, 1912 and The Moon 
Maiden, scientific mystery story, 1915. 


SERVITES, ‘Religious Servants of 
the Holy Virgin,’ religious order founded 
by seven merchants of Florence, 1233; 
like Dominicans, adopted rule of St. 
Augustine, but added their own constitu- 
tion; habit is black; have houses in 
Italy, England, and America, 


SERVITUDE, burden on property 
by which owner allows another certain 
rights. Personal s's are those given to 
a person in his own right, (e.g.) terce 
and courtesy. | 
SERVIUS, | T AORATUP MAURUS 
(J C. 400 . oJ? om. grammarian, 
known as commentator on Virgil. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS, legendary sixth 
king of Rome, 578-534 B.C.; probably 
eponymous ruler, like Romulus, invented 
to explain social progress of plebeians 
before republic. 


SESAME, annual plant, order Bignon- 
faceze; yields Gingelly or Gingili oil, 
used in East as substitute for olive oil. 


SESSA AURUNCA (41° 14’ N., 13° 


58’ E.), town, Caserta, Italy; bp.’s 
see; wine. Pop. 23,000. * 

SESSHIU Cae 1200), Jap. artist; 
visited China, 1468, and was 


achieved his ~most notable successes 
in landscape. 

SESTRI LEVANTE (44° 15’ N., 9° 
30’ E.) (ancient Segesta Tiguliorum), 
seaport town, Genoa, Italy. Pop. 3,200. 


SETIA (41° 30’ N., 12° 5’ E.) (modern 
Sezze), ancient town, Latium, on 6. 
slope of Volscian Mountains, 


SETON-THOMPSON. See Tuomp- 
SON-SETON. 








SETTERS. See Doa Famy. By — s order Sumner 


crossed 
the Chickahominy wi with a division under 
ck battery 


tercept 
and drive back pee See on 1a Tay o 
reinforce Longstreet. The 


SETTLEMENT, ACT OF, Act ofiLo 
Parliament (1701) eee —— of 


fm- | drew his forces to Richmond. Federal 
losses, all causes, wa 5.000. Oon- 
federate losses 6,000 


BEVEN SLEEPERS, soven Christians 
phesus, who, fleeing from Dectus’s 
persecution, took refuge in a cave; the 
enemy built up the entrance, = 


SETUBAL (38° 32’ N., 8° 55’ W.); 
seaport, on Bay of Setubal, Estremadura, 
Portugal; im 
fisheries. Pop. Sros. 
SEVASTOPOL, or SEBASTOPOL, 


Theodosius 

forthwith sank into sleep again to await 
the resurrection. A similar story obtains 
in many lands. 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. See 
ÅDVENTIST3. 


SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. See 


APTISTS. 


SEVENTEEN YEAR LOCUSTS. See 
Locvsts. 


Ii. of Engiand his order to read 

the Declaration of Indulgence during} SEVEN WEEKS WAR, war between 
service; acquitted amid en of | Austria (and German allies) and Prussia, 
the nation. June to July — dissatis- 


1597, to the patron saints of Engiand, stato and d 
K as every other power; A 
pea en A es, Ireland, Italy, France, ambassador recalle erlin, June: 
11; Moltke, Prussian chief of staff, 


SEVEN PINES, BATTLE OF (or 
bog OAKS), fought in ihe Oly Civil War, 

ev es and Fair Oaks, Virginia, 
ane 1, — between McClellan and | wi 


divided - forces into two divisions, larga 

to attack Austrians and Saxons in 

— smalier under Falkenstein to deal | 
th Germany; Hanoverians defeated 


federates. McClellan advance on | under Prince Frederick Charles and 
Richmond had left 2 corps under Keyes | General von Bittenfeld, and from Silesia 
and Heinzelman in ons on the | under crown prince, towards Gitschin m 
south side of the , and on | Bohemia. Austrian commander-in-chief, 


ouse were 2nd, 5th, and 
6th corps under Sumner, Fitz-John er secured 
— and Franklin. General Johnston at N achod, June 27; Skalitz 
deci a 


won_ victories of Hiihnerwasser, June 


attack. 
to a storm which swelled the river an 
a misunderstood order to Longstreet 
eee Altari Was not made Titl 2 pan 
on June 1, when Keyes’ troops were 
driven back. 


to 
and others under Crouch to Fair Oaks. 


armies at Kö itz, and suff 
fatal defeat of Sadowa, July 3. — 
Falkenstein occupied N. Germany as 
far as Main, J 16; France — 
indignant at Na 's neutral attitude, 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 





but reconciled by. — ig 
— : Napoleon 
to Prussia’s annexation of Schleswig- 
—X Hanover, Hesse-Nassau, Sax- 
ony, and of Austria from 
: William, however, 
Aaea T July 22; Preliminary” treaty 
of Nikolsburg, , July 26; Bismarck refused 


ustria, 2 
went on with Ger. allies: gph eke 
defeated, and ended in Oct. 
Prussians, Austria, nine this — 
— to face third Ital. War of Indepen- 

SEVEN WONDERS —JF THE WORLD 


were 

dens of 8 abylon: Temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus; ame of Jupiter, 
by haar or Po Athens 


Carla: Colossus, ab at —— 
lighthouse, at They are 
described by Philo of Prai. 


and continental 


to conquest of Canada. Louis 
; Quebec 1759; Montreal, 
oscawen, Hawk, 








Berlin, Oct.; and Silesia; Frederick re- 
orea position at Rossbach; — 
covered Silesia after battle of Leuthen, 


t Hochkir- 

chen, Oct.: Frederick retained Silesia. 
Duke of Brunswick, who had aided in 
expulsion of French, was defeated at 
Bergen, but won victory of Minden, : 
1759; Frederick was defeated by double 
and Austrians at 


numbers of Russians 


——— T N B 

y ry orgau, T 

won freh victo an over French at 
angshausen, u 

again lost Saxo: d Russia 


European preponderance, l 
VIA 41° 40’ N.! 12° 
peera VIA GN d Ttaly; be- 

stia and 
51° 55’ N., 3° W.) (Rom. ` 
sasa Engian » Tises * Piin- 
verses 


a Gpe: 
nga 210 Poe navigable to “tO Webb. 
noted for its ‘eagre’ or ‘bore.’ 


reotor, 


to us Olodtus Albinus Cæsar; 
retreat, June 1757; Hanover ed; | defeated Pescenntus Niger a 
berland defeated by Estrées and |195; Byzantium fell after three years’ 
capitulated at K Seven; R siege; revolt of Clodtus Albinus put 
won victory of agersdorf, Aug., | down, 197; Parthians defeated and 
tely for did not hon sacked, 198: marched through 
follow up advantage; occupied | Bri 


to stamp out revolt, 208; com- 


bulidings, fine has 


e- 


SEWAGE 








menced wall which bears his 
between Tyne and Solway, thus 


marking 
abandonment of much territory to 


Caledonians; d., York. 


SEVERUS, SULPICIUS (363-425), 
Christian author; b. in Aquitaine, then 
seat of Lat. culture; friend of St. Martin, 
who induced him to lead life of piety and 


renunciation; wrote Chronica, valuable 


for his own times, as describing Priscil- 


Hianism ; Life of St. Martin, relating his 
escribing monas- 


miracles 
ticism, — some letters. 


SEVIER, JOHN —— Amer. 
general; fought against English. 

several expeditions against Indians; 
gov. of new state of Frankland, 1785-85. 
of Tennessee, 1796-1801, 1803-9. 


SEVIGNE DE RABUTIN- 
CHANTAL, — — UISE DE (1626-96), 
Fr. letter-writer. t eighteen she mar- 


at twenty-five, after having squandered 
great part of her fortune; very utiful, 
and a great favorite at ‘court, Mme de 
Sévigné devoted herself to brin 
of her children; her son en — 
and gave her great deal of trouble in 
ite of his affectionate nature; her 
ughter, most beautiful woman of 
France, though colder, was easier to 
manage; love for this dau., to whom 
large number of the famous letters | sewage 
were written; accused of — por people | nature, 


X} 
G 
1920, 626,922. Capital, 


SEVILLE (37° 22’ N. 
town, on Guadalquivir, 


SEVILLE (387° 25’ N.; 5° 35’ 
Spain, tra traversed by the 
op. 


Spain, cap. W.), 
— 


of Moorish architecture, and was begun 
in 1196, but the upper part was added 
in XVI. cent.; archiepiscopal see; has 
fine cathedral which as from 1403, and 


large 

14,000 spectators; ead, quick- 

silver, ouve olive o fork, oats, wine, 

etc.; manufactures ma- 
chin ottery, ‘ilk ‘cotton, Cigars. 


ery, D 
Pop. 1919, 150,631. 
SÈVRES (48° 49 N.; 2° 12’ E., 
town, Seine-et-Oise, France; porcelain. 
Pop. 8,600, 


and led 





SEVRES, two rivers of France. The 
Sévres-Nantaise flows into the Safire in 
Nantes. The Niortaise flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean 10 m. N. of 
La Rochelle. See Stvres, DEUZ. 


SEVRES, DEUX-, a W. dept. of 
France. In the N., center, and W. the 
country is marshy, though in parte it 
has been well drained, while the S. con- 
sists of a limestone plain. The principal 
rivers are the Sévre-Niortaise in the 8. 
and the Sévre-Nantaise, which forms a 
junction with the Loire near Nantes. 
The N. district is known as the G&tine. 
The capital is Niort. Grain is grown 
on the 8. and 8.E., also beet and forage 
crops. and in the W. hemp is grown. 
Ir some parts wine is produced. Owing 
to the large tracts of marsh-land wild 
fowl abound. Horses are bred, and the 
department is famous for a special 
breed of mules. Cloth and woolens are 

manuf: and at St. Laurs there 
are coal mines. The area js 2337 sq. m. 
Pop. 340,000. 


SEVRES, TREATY OF. Sco Tunxrr. 


becomes necessary. In some systems, 
the sewers carry away storm and und 
waters as well as domestic and industrial 
waste, but occasionally two systems are 

employed, one for rain and the other 
for sewage. e effluent from the sewers 
is dealt with by one of the following 


(1) Discharge into a water-course or 
into the sea at a point beyond low tide. 
(2) Irrigation of so-called ‘sewage 
— as sewage being used to fertilize 
lan 
(3) Chemical treatment of the sewage, 
by which the solids are precipitated and 
the liquid portion rendered innocuous. 
(4) The septic tank process, a bacter- 
iological treatment depending on the 


>| successive action of aerobic and anaero- 


bic bacteria, by which the solids are 
liquefied, and the final effluent rendered 
inoffensive. : 

(5) The so-called ‘activated sludge 
process, in which the sewage is aerated 
and the solids permitted to settle. 

All of these have advantages, more or 
less balanced by vantages. The 
first method is obviously restricted to 
those cities located on the coast or near 
@ water course. into the 


SEWALL 


SEWING-MACHINES 





sea, provided proper precautions are 
taken to carry the main sewer sufficiently 
far from shore, is as satisfactory a 
method as any, as far as mere disposal 
is concerned, but it is wasteful. Sewage 
contains quantities of humus and nitro- 

ous matter, and has, therefore, great 
fertilizing value. It also contains 
considerable amounts of grease, which 
only require extraction and purification 
to find industrial application. These 
valuable constituents are, of course, 
lost when the sewage is discharged into 
the ocean. The discharge of unpurified 
sewage into rivers is equally wasteful 
and is also a dangerous and objectionable 
practice. Sewage farms make use of 
the fertilizing value of the sewage, but 
the area required for a city of any con- 
siderable size renders this process 
impracticable, and even in smaller 
towns the sewage farm is rarely inoffen- 
sive. Many systems of chemical] precip- 
itation have been tried, the sludge 


removed by filtration. systems 
have many advantages, but unfortunate- 


constituents, even if such a process is 
not economically profitable. 


SEWALL, SAMUEL (1652-1730), 

Anglo-Amer. judge; emigrated, 1; 

chief justice of Superior Court of Boston, 

1718-28; extreme Puritan; 

fervent theological works; fostered In- 
missions. 


SEWARD, WILLIAM HENRY (1801- 
72), an American statesman, b. in 
Florida, Orange co., New York. He 
graduated at Union College, 1820, and 
was admitted to the bar, 1822. In 
1830 he was elected to the New York 
state Senate as an anti-Masonic candi- 
date. He was elected Whig governor 
of New York in 1838, and re-elected in 
1840. His policy was exceptionally 
humane, and later he became one of 
the leaders of the antislavery Whigs. 
His great reputation was made. over 


criminal 
patent lawyer. He was attacked by an 
accomplice of J. Wilkes Booth in 1868 
and severely wounded, but recovered, 





author of 


a chain-stitch. 
that a combination of this piercer and 


cases, and afterwards as a 


and remained in the cabinet under 
President Johnson. As Secretary. of 
State he averted complications with 
Great Britain by his diplomatic skill 
in persuading France to withdraw her 
troops from Mexico. In 1867 he con- 
cluded the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia, which was the greatest achieve- 
ment of all his many good works. 


SEWARD PENINSULA, situated be- 
tween Kotzebue Sound on the N. and 
Norton Sound on the S. in Alaska, and 
contains Cape Prince of Wales, the most 
westerly point of America. Gold is 
found in the 8. . 


SEWELL, WILLIAM (1804-74), An- 
glican divine, fellow of Exeter Coll., 
and prof. of Moral yar eal opt A Oxford; 
in early days associated with Tractarian 
movement. 


SEWING-MACHINES. The present- 
day S., of which probably some 4,000,000 
per annum are made, is practically the 
result of constant improvements on and 
modifications of Singer’s machines, as 
patented by Isaac M. Singer in 1851. 
This patent, however, was anticipated 
by Elias Howe, of Spencer, Massachu- 
setts, who after numerous vicissitudes, 
finally broke down all opposition to his 
patents, including that of Singer, and 
received enormous sums from royalties 
prior to his death in 1867. His machine 
was the first patented lockstitch, al- 


ing though he was in ignorance of the fact 


that an almost identical machine had 
been constructed some twelve years 
before, about 1834, by Walter Hunt of 
New York, embodying as essential 
features a curved needle having the eye 
in its point, and an oscillating shuttle 
beneath, passing a second thread through 
the loop of a first thread left under the 
fabric by the needle, thus forming a 
lock-stitch, essentially the same as 
modern machines. Prior to this were 
machines by Barthelemy Thimonier and 
Thos. Saint. The former took out a 
French patent in 1830 for a chain-stitch 
machine, using a crocheted needle, 
which, passing through the fabric, left 
a loop on the surface, and, returning, 
brought up a loop which it carried 
through the first. The latter patented 
a machine in 1790, used chiefly for 
leather work. This machine comprised 
a piercer, which made a hole through 
the leather, and a forked needle pushed 
the thread through a loop previously 
laid over the hole, thus, again, 

It is curious to note 


SETTERS. See Doa Famity. 





of one person for 
his Hfe, and after his dea the 
lute use of another person. 


ACT OF, Act of|Lo 


SETTLEMENT, 
Parliament (1701) settling 


throne provided — — General R. E 
80 
of Established Cho 


Eng. ; 

pee no wer to pardon persons im- 
ve no po 

peached by Commons, or remove judges, | | 

except Ar sadr ef both bones 


im 
Pop. 
SEVASTOPOL, or SEBASTOPOL, 
de resort, on Black Sea, 
— 34’ N., 33° 30’ E.); 
orld War was impor- 
Black Sea fleet; 


, 1854-5; was from General 
Red Army, Nov. 14, 1920. 


SEVEN PINES, BATTLE OF (or 
FAIR OAKS), fought in the Civil War, 
at Seven Pines and Oaks, V. 


south side of the ominy, and on 
the north side to protect supplies at 
White House were th, and 


Fitz-John 


drew his forces to Richmond. Federal 
osses, all causes, about 5,000. Con- 
federate losses 6,000. 


SEVEN SLEEPERS, seven Christians 
of Ephesus, who, fleeing from Decius’s 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. See 


VENTISTS. 
SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 
Baptists. 


SEVENTEEN YEAR LOCUSTS. See 
Locusts. 


fled wi Schleswig-Holstein 

mene o 105 a e — erp 
taly, p ; practically 

forced on war wish or his own 


state and every other power; Austrian, 
ambassador recalled from Berlin, June: 
11; Moltke, chief of staff, 
divided forces into two divisions, 

Austrians and Saxons in 


stein i 
far as Main, July 16; France f 
indignant at Napoleon's neutral attiteds, 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 





from 
: Wiliam, however, re- 
Nisaa Nextag, 
Armistice, July 22; preliminary treaty 
or Nikolsburg, July 26; Bismarck refused 


es 

ans, Austria, during this * war, 

had to tage thing Ital. War of Inde 
œ. 


Carla; © Rhodes: 
lighthouse, at Alexandria. They are 
described by Philo of Byzantium. 


on ther N. 
France hesitated to — war; 


force at 


ny was COn- 
quered, but 
proceed 


tz. 
Frederick was unable to 
ustria. 


Louisburg fell, 
uebec 1759; Montreal, 1760; 
Hawk, and 


Berlin, Oct.; and Silesia; Frederick re- 
—— position at Rossbach; — 
covered Silesia after battle of Leuthen, 


2 e8 
Bergen, but won victory of Minden, . 
1759; Frederick was defeated by double 
numbers of Russians A at 


Aug. 1760; Frederick recovered Saxo 
by victory of Torgau, Nov. B 


won victory over 
Villingshausen, July 1761, but 
again lost — and 8 


came over to side of Prussia 
zarine E 


ch 
Prussia 
Russta 


S 
20’ E.) 
tween Ostia 

SEVERN (51° 55’ N., 3° W.) (Rom. ` 
Sabrina), ne England, rises ) Piin- 

on e 


ye; 
navigable to Welsh- 
pool; noted for its ‘eagre’ or ‘bore.’ 


SEVERUS, LUCIUS SEPTIMIUS 
(A.D. ee Rom. emperor; preetor, 
178; provin governor of L 
dunensis and other provinces; on h 
of murder of Emperor 


and von, 
length, 210 miles; 


3 Parthi 
hon sacked, 198; marched through 
to stamp out revolt, 208; com- 





menced wall 
between Tyne and Solway, thus 
abandonment of much 
edonians; d., York. 


SEVERUS, SULPICIUS (363-425), 
Christian author: b. b. in Aquitaine, then 
seat of Lat. culture; friend of St. Martin, 
who induced him to lead life of piety and 
renunciation; wrote — valuable 
for his own times, as describing Priscil- 
Manism; Life of St. Martin, relating his 
miracles: Dialogues, describing monas- 
ticism, and some letters. 


lish. and led 


SEVIGNE E RABUTIN- 
CHANTAL, —7— sk DE (1626-96), 
Fr. letter-writer. t eighteen she mar- 


ried the Marquis of Sévigné, who 
was killed in a duel, and left her a ‘widow 
at twenty-five, after having ais Cast Ni 
great part of her fortune; v utiful, 
and a great favorite at — Mme de 
Sévigné devoted herself to b ne uP 
of her children; her son en 
and gave her great deal of trouble. 
mie of his affectionate nature; her 
ghter, most beautiful woman of 
France, though colder, was easier to 
manage; love for this dau., to whom 
large number of the famous letters | saw 
were written; accused of jud people 
acco —— the way they behaved to 
ber daug 


— 37° 25’ N., E 
province, S traversed by the G 
op. 1920, 626,922. Capital, 
e. 
SEVILLE (37° 22’ N., 5° 52’ W.), 
town, on Guadalquivir, 
Andalusia; has many 


' buildings, ‘finest of Which is the Alcazar 


e- 


or Moorish royal palace, built in late 


XII. cent.; the Giralda tower is chiefly | the 


of Moorish architecture, and was begun 
in 1196, but the upper part was added 
in XVI. cent.; archiepiscopal see; has 
fine cathedral which dates from 1403, and 
is the largest in Spain,'containing paint- 
ings by Murillo and other mesters: untv. 
was incorporated in 1502; S. is center of 
Span. sport of bull-fighting, and has 
large capable of accommodating 
14,000 spectators; rts lead, aua 
silver, — olive olf cork, oats, wine, 
etc.; manufactures iron ma- 
chinery, pottery, silk, cotton, cigars. 
Pop. OTA 150,631. 


SÈVRES (48° 49’ N.; 2° 12’ E., 
town, Seine-et-Olse, France; porcelain. 
Pop. 8,500. 


which bears his name 
marking 
territory to 





SEWAGE 


SEVRES, two rivers of France. The 
Savres-Nantaise flows into the Safre tn 
Nantes. The Niortaise flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean 10 m. N. of 
La Rochelle. See SEVRES, Dreux. 


SEVRES, DEUX-, a W. dept. of 
France, In the N., center, and W. the 
country is marshy, though in parte it 
has been well drained, while the S. con- 
sists of a limestone plain. The principal 
rivers are the Sévre-Niortaise in the 8. 
and the Sévre-Nantaise, which forms a 

ction with the Loire near Nantes. 
he N. district is known as the G&tine. 
The capital is Niort. Grain is grown 
on the 8. and 8.E., also beet and forage 
crops. and in the W. hemp is grown. 
Ir some parts wine is produced. Owing 
to the large tracts of marsh-land wild 
fowl abound. Horses are bred, and the 
department is famous for a special 
breed of mules. Cloth and woolens are 
manufactured, and at St. Laurs there 
are Oe ee The area ig 2337 sq. m. 
Pop. 340,000. 


SEVRES, TREATY OF. Seo Tunxrr. 


SEWAGE. The satisfacto 
of sewage in densely popula areas is a 
very difficult problem and one which 
still, to al extent, remains unsolved. 
In rural or thinly popu tes districts, a 


well designed cess- as good a 
— as any for — — of domestic 
rovided the soil is of a porous 


natare, ire. bat in cities a system of sewers 
becomes necessary. In some systems, 
the sewers carry away storm and und 
waters as well as domestic and industrial 
waste, but occasionally two systems are 

employed, one for rain and the other 
for sewage. The effluent from the sewers 
is dealt with by one of the following 


— 

(1) D into a water-course or 

into the sea at a point beyond low — 

(2) Irrigation of so-called ‘sew 
rola Ta sewage being used to fertilise 
an 

(3) Chemical treatment of the sewage, 
by which the solids are precipitated and 
the liquid portion rendered innocuous. 

(4) The septic tank process, a bacter- 
iological treatment depending on the 
successive action of aerobic and anaero- 
bic bacteria, by which the solids are 
liquefied, and the final effluent rendered 
inoffensive. 7 

(5) The so-called ‘activated sludge 
process, in which the sewage is aerated 
and the solids permitted to settle. 

All of these have advantages, more or 
less balanced by disadvantages. 
first method is obviously restricted to 
those cities located on the coast or near 
@ water course. Discharge into the 


SEWALL 


sea, provided proper precautions are 
taken to carry the main sewer sufficiently 
far from shore, is as satisfactory a 
method as any, as far as mere disposal 
is concerned, but it is wasteful. Sewage 
contains quantities of humus and nitro- 
ous matter, and has, therefore, great 
fertilizing value. It also contains 
considerable amounts of grease, which 
only require extraction and purification 
to find industrial application. These 
valuable constituents are, of course, 
lost when the sewage is discharged into 
the ocean. The discharge of unpurified 
sewage into rivers is equally wasteful 
and is also a dangerous and objectionable 
practice. Sewage farms make use of 
the fertilizing value of the sewage, but 
the area required for a city of any con- 
siderable size renders this process 
impracticable, and even in smaller 
towns the sewage farm is rarely inoffen- 
sive. Many systems of chemical] precip- 
ftation have been tried, the sludge 
either being permitted to settle or being 
removed by filtration. These 
have many advantages, but unfortunate- 
8 the liquid effluent is far from pure. 
n 


pepee materials which kill the bacteria. 
e activated sludge treatment is at 
least partially successful in effecting 
purification and results obtained with it 

romise well for certain types of sewage. 

t seems probable that the disposal of 
sewage in the future will depend upon 
the extraction from it of all its valuable 
constituents, even if such a process 
not economically profitable. 


SEWALL, SAMUEL (1652-1730), 
Anglo-Amer. judge; emigrated, 1661; 
chief justice of Superior Court of n, 
1718-28; extreme 
fervent theological works; fostered In- 
dian missions. 


SEWARD, WILLIAM HENRY (1801- 
72), an American statesman, b. m 
Florida, Orange co., New York. He 
graduated at Union College, 1820, and 
was admitted to the bar, 1822. In 
1830 he was elected to the New York 
state Senate as an anti-Masonic candi- 
date. He was elected Whig governor 
of New York in 1838, and re-elected 
1840. His policy was exceptionally 
humane, and later he became one of 
the leaders of the antislavery Whigs. 
His great reputation was made over 


Puritan; author of 


in | the leather, and a forked n 


a chain-stitch. 
that a combination of this piercer and 


SEWING-MACHINES 


President Johnson. As Secretary of 
State he averted complications with 
Great Britain by his diplomatic skill 
in persuading France to withdraw her 
troops from Mexico. In 1867 he con- 
cluded the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia, which was the greatest achieve- 
ment of all his many good works. 


SEWARD PENINSULA, situated be- 
tween Kotzebue Sound on the N. and 
Norton Sound on the S. in Alaska, and 
contains Cape Prince of Wales, the most 
westerly int of America. Gold is 
found in the 8. 


SEWELL, WILLIAM (1804-74), An- 
glican divine, fellow of Exeter Coll., 
and prof. of Moral fee yuan a A Oxford; 
in early days associated with Tractarian 
movement. 


SEWING-MACHINES. The present- 
day S., of which probably some 4,000,000 
per annum are made, is practically the 
result of constant improvements on and 
modifications of Singer’s m €8, as 
patented by Isaac M. Singer in 1851. 
This patent, however, was anticipated 
by Elias Howe, of Spencer, Massachu- 
setts, who after numerous vicissitudes, 
finally broke down all opposition to his 
patents, including that of Singer, and 
received enormous sums from royalties 
prior to his death in 1867. His machine 
was the first patented lockstitch, al- 
though he was in ignorance of the fact 
that an almost identical machine had 
been constructed some twelve years 
before, about 1834, by Walter Hunt of 
New York, embodying as essential 


is | features a curved needle having the eye 


in its point, and an oscillating shuttle 
beneath, passing a second thread through 
the loop of a first thread left under the 
fabric by the needle, thus forming a 
lock-stitch, essentially the same as 
modern machines. Prior to this were 
machines by Barthelemy Thimonier and 
Thos. Saint. The former took out a 
French patent in 1830 for a chain-stitch 
machine, using a crocheted needle, 
which, passing through the fabric, left 
a loop on the surface, and, returning, 
brought up a loop which it carried 
through the first. The latter patented 
a machine in 1790, used chiefly for 
leather work. This machine comprised 
a piercer, which made a hole through 
eedie pushed 
the thread through a loop previously 
laid over the hole, thus, again, 

It is curious to note 


sx SEYMOUR 


needie (an eyeletted po: potat Would bave an arc of 60°; principie dependa, upon 
advanced the art of sewing by machinery | the optical theorem that if an object is 
some forty or fifty years, since, as indi- | seen by repeated reflection from two 

mirrors which are perpendicular to ‘the 
were the pioneers of the needle having | same plane, the angular distance of the 
an eye through its point. Both Thim- 


object from its image is double ee oa 

onier’s and Saint’s machines used & single | clination of the mirrors: s. em 

thread in contrast to the two-threads | for many many pure notably for ohare 

ef later machines. The chief types now altitude of heavenly bodies, the 

fm use are all of American origin, and 

fnclude the rotary shuttle, invented 

by A. B. Wilson, and the reciprocating 

and oscillatin shuttles by Singer. The 
se of the electric motor as a motive 
r sewing machines for domestic as 








images 
of which are brought into coincidence 
with the horizon viewed directly. 


Athens; the greatest of the later Sceptic 


very in recent years. school of philosophers. 
ality — SEXUAL SELECTION, name given 
——— a by — animals, by Darwin to his theory 'that — 


choosing gaudily colored males (or, in 
some birds, males with great song-power) 
has great t effect on evolution of animals. 


SEYCHELLES (3° 45’ to 6° 8., 53° 
to 57° E.), Brit. crown colony, compris- 
ing about 90 volcanic islands, situated in 
Indian Ocean to N. of Mauritius, and 
surrounded by coral reefs; total area, 


immobile, well-fed cells—eggs or ova— 
within the body, and maleness in the 
harboring of minute, active spermatozoa, 
sees aaa a ee a 
g a © gro o 
a new individual. Generally the sexes Stabe which ie; ne island i 
are separate (dicscious); but in some} miles, and contains the capital Victoria, 
groupe of animals, (e.g.) amongst Snails, | 3n important seaport and coaling station: 
Flukes, and others, a single indi- | Surface generally mountainous, reaching 
— combines ee -anu female | an extreme height of about 3,000 ft.; 
cect ermaphro-| climate tropical but healthy; produces 
dite. Since the essentials Of sex are| corn, manioc,  cocoanuts, vanilla, 
minute internal cells, it is obvious that cloves, fruit, rubber; in Praslin, the 


there can Ate no primary and untversal | second largest island, hats and basket- 


external erence between male and 

work are produced by the natives. The 
— * ea eTA Rint rage = 8. have belonged to Britain since 1814; 
ternal characte 


ordinarily in various groups: the male 
ne A no the smaller (as in many Spiders 

or the lar (as in most 
Ryne is generally more gaudily 
colored, bears more magnificent appen- 
dages, often used to settle matrimonial 
battles with his fellows, and is almost 
always more active than the female. 
More essential than such secondary 
characters are those which have actual 
value in the sexual life: in males—the 
modified pedipalps of Spiders, the 
specialized arms of Cephalopods, the 
intromittent organs of Reptiles and 
Mammals all used in depositing sperma- 
tozoa within the female aperture, the 
claspers of Blasmobranch hes, and 
innumerable other modifications; such 
organs as the highly develo mamms 
of Mammals are distinctively female in 
character. 


they became crown colony; administered 

by governor, assisted by executive and 

legislativo councils; principal religion, 
R.C. Pop. 1921, 24, 811. 


SEYDLITZ, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
Baron von (1721-73), Pruss. general; 


regiment; commander-in-chief of cavalry 
in Seven Years War, and distinguished 
himself at Zorndorf, Hochkirch, Kuners- 
dorf, Freiberg. 


SEYMOUR, St. Maur, family name of 
Duke of Somerset: first heard of in XIIL. 
cent.; Sir Roger m. ea of Lord Beau- 
champ of Somerset, d. 1361, and be- 
came ancestor of later Dukes of Somer- 


Sir John 8 our, favorite courtier 
of Henry VIII., was father of Queen 


SEXTANT, instrument for measuring 
Jane, Protector Somerset, Thomas, 


angular distance between two cai } Dy 
means of reflection; name derived fro 
its form, a sector of a circle bounded by 


dependency of Mauritius till 1903, when 


SEYMOUR 












Parr); Protector’s grandson was. made 
— 1611; from him descended Sir 


Francis, cr. 
Trowbridge, 1641. 


SEYMOUR, town in New Haven 
County, Conn., nine miles N.W. of 
New Haven, near the junction of Bladen, 
Little and Naugatuck rivers. It is 
served by the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroads. In 1836 it 
went by the name of Humphreysville, 
but was incorporated as a town under 
its present name in 1850. The chief 
industries are agricultural implements, 
woolen goods, mechanics tools, fountain 
pens, submarine cables, bicycle 
rubber, nails, pins and paper. here 
Shine — peed public schools, 
a school, public library, newspaper 
and a bank. Population, 6,781. 


SEYMOUR, city in Jackson county, 
Ind., about 60 miles S. of Indianapolis, 
served by the Baltimore and 
Southwestern, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis, Chicago and 
Terre Haute and South Railroads. 
It¥is the center of a rich farming and 


actories, woolen mills, bottling 
works and chair factories. There are 
eleven churches, two public and paro- 
chial schools, a high school, two news- 
papers and three banks. Pop. 7,348. 


SEYMOUR, HORATIO (1810-86), 
Amer. statesman; governor of New York 
State, 1852-54, 1 ; incurred un- 
popularity for vetcing Temperance Bill. 

SEYNE-SUR-MER (43° 6’ N., 5° 52’ 
E.), seaport town, Var, ce; 
building yards. Pop. 19,750. 


SFAX (34° 48’ N., 10° 46’ E.), seaport 
town, on Gulf of Gabes, Tunis; exports 
_ fruit, ofl; taken by the French, 1881. 

Pop. 48,000. 


SFORZA, Ital. family, important in 
XV. and XVI. cent’s: founded by 
Giacomo Muzio, 1369-1424, a peasant 
who rose as condotitere under Count 
Alberigo de’ Barbiano, and obtained title 
8forza the Strong. His s., CesCO, 
m. dau. of Duke of Milan, and himself 
became duke, 1450; extinction of male 
line, 1535, when Austria annexed duchy. 








Ohio 








—— CATERINA (1463-1509). 
Countess of Forli; natural dau. of Gak 
eazzo Maria Sforza, 1444-76; m. Giro- 
lamo Riario, Count of Imola, 
Pope Sixtus IV.; cruel and warlike; 
Girolamo was murdered, 1488; Caterina, 
after desperately defending Forl?, sur- 
rendered to Cesare Borgia, 1500. 


SHABATS (44° 45’ N., 19° 43’ E.), 
town, on Save, Servia; bp.’s see; agri- 
cultural trade. Pop. 11,500. 


SHACKELTON, ROBERT (1860- 
1923), journalist and author; b. in 
Wisconsin. He studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Ohio. and for 5 
years was engaged in newspaper work | 
in New York. He was for 2 years asso- 
Ciate-editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post. Author Many Waters, 1902; 
The Great Adventure, 1904; Tha Quest of 
the Colonial (with Elizabeth Shackelton), 
1907; Adventuresin Home- M aking, 1910; 
Unmsited Places in Old Europe, 1913: 
Four on a Tour in England, 1915; Book 
of Boston, 1916, and others. 


SHACKLETON, SIR ERNEST 
Y (1874), Brit. explorer: b. Ire» 
land; educated at Dulwich Coll.: went 
to sea in ant service; third lieus 
tenant in Scott’s Antarctic Expedition 
1901; commanded Brit. Antarctic Ex- 
pedition, 1907-9, also Antarctic Expedt- 
tion, 1914-16; member of various scien- 
tific societies and holder of many Brit. 
and foreign orders; author of The Heart 
of the Antarctic, The Diary of a Troop- 
shim and South, 1919. 
EXPLORATION. 


SHAD. See under RPRRINGC FAMILYX. 


SHADDOCEK (Citrus decumana), a 
tree allied to the orange tree, 
large white flowers followed by globose — 
fruits with greenish-yellow . Some- 
times’ they attain a weight of as much 
as 20 lbs. It is a native of S.E. Asia, 
and is extensively cultivated, particu- 
larly for the production of the somewhat 
smaller variety of fruit known as the 
grape fruit. 


SHADOW, the figure of an opaque 
body projected as the result of its inter- 
ception of light rays. An opaque body 
illuminated by a source of light like the 
sun—which is not a point of light—has 
humerous s’s undistinguishable from 
one another which cause a penumbra 
or partial s. to be formed round the 
umbra or s. proper. Astranomical s's, 
cast byplanets and their satellites in space 
from the sun’s light, cause eclipses (g.v.). 


SHADWELL, THOMAS (1640-92), 
Brit. playwright; succeeded Seon z 


See POLAR 







poet-laureate, and 
in his da, 


a dramatist A 
the stinging satire of d is soft and wet the process 
named him ‘MacFlecknoe.’ troublesome an ve. Vertical 


Michigan infan taking part the 
battles of Tair Oaks, lendale andj SHAGIA, an African tribe of Hebrew 
origin inhabiting both banks of the 
Nile in the region of the — cataract. 


Their blood is now very mix 


SHAGREEN, leather made from skin 
of sharks, rays, etc.; the nodules polish 


brigadi 
war and mustered out of volunteer {Wel and resist wear. 


1 


service, November 1865. He joined the (1592-1666), emperor 
as lieut, colonel 4Jstiof Delhi; built the Taj Mahal (see 
Infantry, January, 1 colon Acra), & magnificent at New 


Delhi, and the Pearl ‘Mosque at Agra; 
imprisoned, 1658-66, by his son Aurang- 


y of invasi SHAHABAD (25° N.; 84° E.); district, 

Cuba, and in June 1898 landed 16,000 ° o79 
a : Patna divisio {har and Orissa, India; 
men at Daquiri without a casualty, capital, Arra i Pop. 2,000,000. P 
SHAHJAHANPUR (27° 53’ N. 799° 
57° E.), diy, cantonment, United Provs., . 
pt dia; manufactures sugar., Pop. : 
HAKERS Amer.” religious” denom-" 

e 


9: 
May 1897. At the outbreak of the 


Cuba: commanded departments of Cali- 
fornia and Columbia, 1899-1901. Re- 
tired, June 3, 1901. 


SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASH- 
LEY COOPER, 1st Earl of (1621-83), 
Rop: politictan,; —— of nag Co eer D 
—— of Cabal, ee in policy formally applied to the Quakers, from 


was odious to country; earl and Lord Wardi 
han à ding eling Ann ey, who, with some followe 
© cellor, 1672; fin f migrated to America, 1774. 8. believ 
God to be bisexual, and they reject the 
deity of Christ; they practice . commu- 


movement: _ imprison nism and live industriously. 


anti - popery : 
1677-78; pres. of Council, 1679; imprison- 
ed, 1681, ee of treason by a 


repo have been packed by 
supports: trial was subject of Dry- 
eal; where 


the 
den’s escaped to Holland, and intellectual force the world has 
be died. yet known; b. April 23, 1564, at Strat- 
SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASH- ford-on-Avon, arwickshire, Shakes- 
LEY COOPER, 3rd the ous times 


pE peare grew up in spaci 
moral philosopher. A. Ye of Elizabeth, an age of great national 


o 
ected triumphs in literary as in other fields. 
e — enas oe ser Shakespeare’s father was John Shakes- 


M 
sons, anå Times, were pub., 1711. 


d. 1608, a wealthy farmer’s ter. 

min iliam was their eldest son, but third 

which cannot be ed by tunneling d; of y brothers, Richard 
Shafts are gener cylindrical or | died in 1613, and Edmund in 1607. 

rectangular in cross section, and are] At § ord Grammar School c. 

lined with steel, concrete, masonry, or] 1570-8, ‘small 

timber. They may either vertical | Latin and less Greek’: he learned much 

nat 


be 
or inclined, the latter invariably rectan- fof nature in his 
gular. Rectangular shafts may be 
divided into four or more com ents, 
but cylindrical shafts rarely Dave more 


county, 

Stee ete, Per chee Ss 
C. s offen the 
local landowner, Sir T. Lucy, by deer- 


— — — — — 5 ee 
— — — — - 





In London, Shak i 
ployment about the theatres, and bad 
risen by 1592 from callboy to actor, 
play-adapter, and dramatist. In that 
year his 


position was such as to incur} M 


a savage attack by the jealous dyin 
Robert Greene, Bhalespeare belonged 


to the company under the Burbages 
called Earl of cester’s Men, after- 
wards 


and King’s ers. 

, Early Plays.—With Marlowe and 

others, S revised or rewro 

the three parts of Henry VI. and 

touched up Titus Advonicus, c. 1589-90. 
, va Lost, 1591, probably 


Love's 
the earliest of Shakespeare’s own plays, 


ment to a borrowed plot. 
date belongs a third 
edy of Errors, which, 

boisterous farce, follows class. models. 
In Richaré IIIA 1593, he returned to 
and achieved a great 
still holds the stage; an 
tragedy tchard I 


hakespeare dares 
more and more to be himself: shaking 
off the influence of Marlowe, he foun 
expression in a t c outburst. 
to non: tic 
wrote Venus and Adonis, 
followed 
Lucr 


Shakespeare’s 

ascendant; he had become 
attached 
and in 1504 he had the honor of acting 


before the —— 

S ertod.—-What is generally 
called 8 ’ nd period 
from c. 1594 to 1601. In 1597 he was 
sufficiently well New Place 
in Stratford, among his sources of in- 
come a the profits of the 


ment for complict 
is reflected 


as in tho plays of his third 





Lord Chamberlain’s Company : 


tə | sunny comedies and stirring 


warmly | has 
to the Earl of Southampton, n 


parts; 
which 


and H V. 1599, 
Prince "Hal as king; 


1597. 

ag of the Shrew, 
s 4amting Q, e ew, 
Ado about Nothing, 


od, 
hak developed and his 
wonderful imagination found vent in 
u patriotic 
D 


ys. 
— of Fan — arco — 
ushers in of elodia and 


political conditions, the 
of the glowing Elizabethan 
e ‘3 . 


a bitter tragedy; Pertcles, 1608, 
its loathsome scenes; Antony and Cleo- 
1608, and lolanus, 1600, 


who is descri 
‘onlie of the Sonnets), and of 
the ‘dark lady’ who inspired the second 


lasted | series. Southampton and Pembroke are 


cal iy moen identified with the former 
while Mary Fitton is by many identified 
withake — last period is marked 
espeare’s mar 
by a calmer, happier atmosphere; the 
crisis is us days favored 
the 8 Closing years. His last plays, 
Cymbeline, 1610; A Winter’s Tale, 1610; 
The Tempest, 1611, are rich and mellow, 
beautiful and romantic, tinged with the 
sweet sorrow of one who has found 
ag mhen on the eve of parting with 
e. About 1611 Shakespeare was'able 






connection wi 
d retire, with 
to his native 


to an end, an 
— failing health, 
tratford, where at New Place he resided 


till his death (April 23, 1616). He lies 
buried in Stratford Church. In addition 
to the plays mentioned, Shakespeare 
is known or believed to have collaborated 
with other dramatists in such plays as 
Henry VIII. (c. 1613) and The Two 
Noble Kinamen (c. 1613). 

Since the First Folio of Sh "Ss 
plays (now exceedingly rare and valu- 
able) was issued by his old coll es, 
Heminge and Condell, in 1623, down 
to the sumptuous and scholarly editions 
of the 20th cent., scores and scores of 
editions of S ’s works have 
been published, and the critics, not of 
Britain alone, but of the whole world, 
have united in pa tribute to the 
universality and splendor of his genius; 
while it has ever been the height of the 


ambition Ps —* karer actors anc 
lhakespeare’s 
leading roles. 


(0) 
geologist; b. 


N 
(1841-1906), 
d. in 


Kentu 


rence Scientific School to teach geology 
and zoology; professor of proontolosy, 
Harvard 1868, of geology 1 

of Lawrence Scientific School from 1891. 
He was in 
Geological Survey f 
: 3884 director of Atlantic Division U. 8. 
Geological Survey. Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Massachusetts; President 
of the Geological Society of America 
1895. Author Story of Our Continent, 
1892; ‘Interpreting Nature, 1893; The 

United States of America, 1894; The 
Individual: A Study of Life and Death, 
1900; The Neighbor, 1904; Man and the 
Earth, 1905, and others. 


SHALMANESER, name of kings of 
Assyria 


SHAMANISM, religion of Tartar 
races. 


SHAMASH, sun-god of Babylonta 
and offspring of Nannar, the moon-god, 
administer of justice and giver of laws 
to men. 

SHAMOKIN, borough in Northum- 
berland county, Pa., 45 miles northeast 
of Harrisburg and served by the Penn- 
sylvania and Philadelphia and 
Railroads. Its settlement dates back to 
1835 and it was incorporated as a bor- 
ough in 1864. Its location in the heart 


th | of a rich anthracite coal 





region gives it 
an extensive trade in coal and 


good l bie cud Seeha el tary 
public an emen 
schools, a high — 


blic library, 
four n pers and six Nanking insti- 
tutions. opulation 21,204. 


SHAMROCK, Irish national emblem; 
the name is given to Wood-Sorrel, 
— Foot Trefoil, and Lesser Yellow 

oil. 


SHANGHAI, tn., Kiang-su, China 
(31° 15’ N., 121° 26’ EJ, near the 
mouth on mo xana O KADE ir chief 
comm y and grea oreign 
market of China: central and walled 
parts of town consist of narrow and 
dirty streets, but a number of well-built 
suburbs have grown up outside the walls, 

. forming the residential 


numbers a t 7, fl 
and French. Shanghai is situated in the 


SHANHAI - KWAN (40° N., 119° 50’ 
E.), frontier town, near the Great Wall, 
Chili, China. Pop. c. 33,000. 


SHANKLIN (50° 37’ N., 1° 11’ W.), 
watering-place, Isle of Wight, England. 


Pop. 5,000. 

SHANKLIN, WILLIAM ARNOLD 
(1862), an American university presi- 
dent; b. at Carrollton, Mo., s. of Wesley 
Dunscombe and Locke Arnold Shanklin. 
He was educated at Hamilton College 
and at Garrett Bible Inst. After being 


which position he 
become president of 
versity. 


SHANNON (53° 6’ N., 8° 6’ W.), 
principal river of Ireland, flows through 
Loughs Allen, Ree, and Derg; enters 


Atlantic; length, 250 miles. 


SHANS, Mongol tribes of China, 
Burma, Siam; of same kin as Laos 
semi-barbarous; noted for chased work; 
many are under Brit. protection; re- 
— Siamese in institutions and re- 

on. 


SHAN-SI 30’ N., 112° B.). 
province, N. © ; mountainous; rich 


esleyan 


SHAN. TUNG 





îm coal, fron ore, salt. Pop. 9,420,000. 
Capital, Tai-yuen-fu. 
SHAN - TUNG, mar. prov., China 
(34° 35’-38° 20’ N., 115°-122° 40’ E.), 
bordering on Yellow Sea and Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li; W. ts traversed by the Grand 
Canal; mountainous in E.; Hoang-ho 
flows S.W. to N.E. through prov.; 
e deposits of coal, fron, lead, 
per, and gold; produces grain, fruit, 
indigo, sik. Shantung is known as 
cradle of Chin. civilization, and is 
birthplace of Confucius and Mencius. 
Germany obtained, by agreement of 
1897, a ninety-nine years’ lease of 
Kiaochow in 8. of prov., and acquired 
substantial economic advantages in 
Shan-tung, but lost all her rights as 
result of the World War. Shan-Tung 
was given to Japan over the protest of 
China, by the treaty of Versailles, but 
Japan, at the W: n Conference 
agreed to return it to China, under 
certain conditions, and this was done 
in 1923. (See Kiaczow, Onna, JAPAN). 
Cap. Tsinan-fu. Area, 55,984 sq. m.; 
pop. 29,600,000. 


SHAPUR I. (241-72), of Persia; 
gr Mrs a Po 


won great victories enia an 

, and captu emperor, 
alerian, 260.—Shapur II., of 
Persia; 310-79; waged war with Rom. 
Empire, 337-63, in which Emperor 
Julian was slain, 3 Romans 


driven from Armenia; recolonized Susa 
with Rom. captives. 

SHARI (11° N., 16° E.);, river, 
Central Africa; enters Lake Chad. 


SHARES AND DOG - FISHES.— 
These form the 


the Porbeaglie, the ‘Hounds,’ the Piked 
Dog-Fish, bring forth living young. 
There are many kinds of Dog-Fishes 
and Sharks, names which indicate no 
matural groups, but refer rather to size 
than to essential characters: it will 
suffice to mention a few typical examples. 
The Dog-Fishes proper (Scylliidae) are 
mostly small in size, d occur in 


an 
seas. Two species of Scyllium are com- 


mon, and are sometimes used for food— 
the Nurse, Bounce, or Larger Spotted 
Dog-Fish, and Rough or Row Hound 
or Lesser Spotted Dog-Fish, the former 
a length of 4 ft., the latter of 
3l ft About the same size is the 
Picked or Piked Dog-Fish (Acanthias 
vulgaris). Rarer and less welcome are 
the Blue Shark (Carcharias glaucus), 
which every summer destroys many 
nets and fishing-lines; and the fierce 
Porbeagie (Lamma cornubica). Closely 
related to the last is the most vicious 
of all the man-eating, or Great White 
Shark (Charcharodon rondeletti), a dread- 
ed inhabitant of all tropical and sub- 
tropical seas, sometimes reaching a 
length of 40 ft. A great contrast is 
afforded by the Basking Shark (Cetor- 
hinus mazimus), which, equally 
is a lazy, inoffensive creature, useful on 
account of the oil in its liver. One cannot 
omit the Hammer-Head (Sphyrna zy- 
gaena), by remarkable 
lateral processes of the head, at the 
end of which the eyes are placed. 


SHARON, borough in Mercer county, 
Pa., 40 miles southwest of Meadville, 
located on the Shenango River and 
served by the Erie, Pennsylvania and 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 

It is surroundel by coal 
mines and iron ore deposits, and its 
commercial fm is derived from 
the mining and shipping of coal and of 
iron and steel products. There are also 
stone quarries in the immediate vicinity 
that give employment to a large number 
of workmen. The chief industrial estab- 
lishments are rolling mills, machine 
shops, tile and brick works, boiler 
factories, furnaces, a planing mill and 
a furniture factory. There are numerous 
churches and handsome edifices, good 
public and parish schools, a high school, 
punite library, two newspaper and four 

. Population, 21,747. 


SHARP, a musical term denoting the 
raising of a note by a semitone, the sign 
being used. . 


# 

SHARP, DALLAS LORE (1870), an 
American university prof., b. at Haley- 
ville, N. J., a. of Reuben Lore and 
Mary Den Bradway Sharp. He. was 
educated at Brown, and Boston Univer- 
sities. He was ordained a M. E. minister 
in 1895 and was a pastor until 1899 when 
he e asst. librarian of Boston 
University, at which institution he was 
professor of English after 1909. He 
contributed to magazines and was 
the author of The Sere af Slabsides, 1921, 
and others. 


SHARP (1856), Art 





; b. in London, England. 
Edited omen Poets, 1887; Lyra 
Celtica, 1896; Collected Writings of 
Fiona McLeod (7 volumes), 1910-11; 
Selected Writings, 1915. Author Sea 
Music, 1888; Rembrandt, 1904; William 
Sharp, 1910. 


SHARP HENRY GRANVILLE 
1858), ,Major-general pale States 


, Grad- 
uated — iry, 8. 
1880, 2nd Lieutenant 4th Infantry, 
resigned 1882. He was reappointed as 
captain of supply commissary, 1 
major 1895; lieut.-colonel =< 
colon 


critic and 


1916; general 
army 1912. commissioner flood relief 
Cairo, and Memphis, 1897; chief com- 


of Pittsburgh on the Alleghen 
and served by the Pennsylvania, 


y River, 
and 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis railroads. It is the — of 
a rich coal mining region, has great 
coal yards and does a large rt 
business in coal and steel and 
products. Its chief manufacturing 
establishments are blast furnaces, rolling 
mills, machine shops, foundries, planing 
mills, chemical factories, oil and varnish 
pranie and oil well machinery factories. 
— are numerous churches, public 
parochial elementary schools, a 
Pich achool, public library, newspaper 
and two banks. Population, 8,921. 


di) Beni pore, on Wine Tokian, 
’ y po on yang- ang, 
. | Hupeh, China; cotton goods. Pop. 
1921, 105,000. 


missary Camp homas, ckamauga | 8 F in Siskiyon co., Califor- 
a of the highest in the 
Park, Ga., 1898; department of Porto | 73 A ltitu de asof peaks 


Rico, and commissary San Juan, P. R., 
1898; chief commissary division of 
Philippines 1902-1904; commander of 

rtment June 1918, to 
May 1919; in ce June-August 1919. 


Author Art of Subsistence of Armies | G 


in War; Art of Supplying Armies in the 
Field as During the Civil War; (gold 
medal prize essay National Service 
Institute) 1895; The 2nd Corps in 1917 
tn the World War, 1921. 


SHARP, JAMES (1618 - 79), Scot. 
ecclesiastic: taken prisoner by Crom- 
well, he was kept some time fn London, 
but in 1659 was selected by Monck 
to reconcile Presbyterians to the Restor- 
ation; he played a double game, and, 
being appointed abp. of St. Andrews, 
1661, persecuted the Presbyterian 
Church: much hated; murdered on 
Magus Moor, near St. Andrews, by 
Balfour of Kinloch, Poe of Rathil- 
let, and other Covenanters 


SHARP, WILLIAM (1856 - 1905); 
Scot. poet, critic and novelist; wrote 
also as Fiona Macleod. 


SHARP, WILLIAM GRAVES (1859), 
an ambassador; b. at Mt. Gilead, O., 


s. of Geo and Mahla Graves Sharp. 
He was educated at the U nivoralty of 
Michigan. He was engaged in the 


practice of law at Elyria, O., and after 
1885 held many important political 
positions. He was a member of the 
6lst to 63d Congresses (1909-15), 14th 
Ohio Dist., but resigned in 1914 and 
from then "until 1919 was — 
REORUA and plenipotentiary to 
rance 


SHARPSBURG, bo 
gheny county, Pa., six oo p 


in Alle- 
northeast 


SHAT - EL - ARAB. Seo EUPHRATES. 


SHAW, ALBERT (1857), an American 
editor; b at Shandon, O., s. of Dr. 

riffin and Susan Fisher Shaw. He was 
educated at Grinnell College, Johns 
Hopkins University and abroad. After 
being editor of the Minneapolis Tribune 
for six years, he established in 1891 
and afterwards edited the American 
. Author The Outlook 
for the Average Man, 1907; A Cartoon 
shade of Roosevelt's Career, 1910 and 
others 


SHAW, ANNA HOWARD —— 
1919). American woman suffrage leader 
and Methodist — b. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England; d. Moyland, Pa. She 
was brought to the United States as an 
infant. She graduated from the Boston 
University of Theology in 1878 and 
became a local preacher of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, preaching and lectur- 
ing in New England, but was 
ordination by that body on account of 
her sex. In 1880 she was ordained by 
the Protestant Methodist Church, the 
first woman to be so admitted by that 
denomination. re 1885 she resigned her 
pulpit to join in the woman suff 
movement in America, in which 
attained leadership as president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association from 1904 to 1915. 


SHAW, EUGENE WESLEI (1881), 
an American geologist; b. at Delaware, 
O., s. of William Bigelow and Irene 
Gardner Shaw. He was educated at 
Ohio Wesleyan Untversity and at the 
University of Chicago. He was with 
the U.S. Geological Survey the greater 





U Fields of Allen County, Ky.. 
1919 and others. 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
criti 


1856), 
Brit. c and dramatist; 6. Dublin; 
went to London (1876), where he be- 

leader and a dramatic 


novels, tracts on Socialism, and ‘prob- 


lem’ plays. His novels include The 
Irrational Knot, An Unsocial Socialist; 


his plays, Plays, §{Pleasant and Unpleas- 
ent, 1898; Man and Superman, 1903; 
Getting Marri , 
Play, 1911; T Music Cure, 1914; 
Augustus does hie Bü, 1916; Heartbreak 
House, Annajanska, 1917; his essays 
and tracts, Fabian Essays, 1889; The 
— — of Ibsenism. 1891 and 1913; 
octalism and Superior Brains, 1910; 
Common Sense about the War, 1914; 
Peace Conference Hints, 1919. 


— HENRY WHEELER (1818- 

» an 

under the name of ‘Josh Billings,’ b. 
usetts. 


at 


His Sayings, : 
complete, 1876: 
Kards, 1877; and other similar works. 
He also was successful as a humorous 
speaker, 


SHAW, JOHN WILLIAM (1863), 
Roman Catholic prelate; b. Mobile, Ala. 
received his 


di 
bishop of San Antonio, Texas, and the 
following year was appointed bishop. 


SHAW, LEMUEL (1781 - 1861), 
Massachusetts Chief 


w and practiced in Boston. 
to 1829 he served terms in the 
Assembly and Senate, and from 
1830 to 1860 was chief justice of the 
State Supreme Court. 


SHAW, LESLIE MORTIER (1848), 
former U.S. Secretary of the Treasury; 
è. Morristown, Vt. He grad 
the Iowa College of Law in 1876 and 
a rominence in that state as a 
Lawyer, er and a Republican 
exponent of financial questions that 
pores in national politics, especially 
the presidential campaign of 1896. 


1908; Fanny’s First | Pacifi 


American humorist, who wrote |: 


Justice; b. Barn- |- 


of the dent Roose- 
velt’s —— a he er —— 
years. een 

in New York and P elphia till his 
retirement in 1913, 


SHAWNEE, city of Pottawatomfe 
county, Okla., on the north bank of 
rth Canadian River at an altitude 

of over a thousand feet above sea level. 
It is served by the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas, A n, Topeka and Santa 
Fé, and the Chicago, Rock Island and 
c . It is the center of a 
productive agricultural section and has 
important industries, including cotton 
oil mills, foundries and machine shops, 
cigar factories, flour mills and mattress 
factories. The railroad shops give 


is vested in a mayor, city treasurer, 
and council of six members. Population, 


: | 15,348. 


SHAWNEES, a N. American Indian 
tribe, belonging to the Algonquin 
family. They are now ted to a 
reservation in Oklahoma, 


The following year they were pardoned. 
The insurrection expressed itself in 
attempted obstruction of the courts 
with a view to preventing the collection 
of debts and taxes, but its immediate 
effect was to strengthen the desire for 
an efficient Federal Government. 


; SHEARWATER FAMILY (Puffin- 
dae), a family of strong-flying marine 
swimming birds, with very long and 
slender beaks hooked at the tip. The 
Shearwater (Puffinus) is found all over 
the world, whereas the Fulmar is con- 
fined to the N. hemisphere, having fled 
within recent years to northern Scot. 


islands. 
SHEATH - BILLS (Chionis), so-called 


ilon account of a horny plate projecting 


over the base of the bill; 3 species of 
white pigeon-like birds which inhabit 
the coasts of Antarctic and sub-Antarctic 


seas. wW 
SHEBA or SABÆANS (q.v.), were a 
merchant people, who dwelt in Yemen, 


SHEBOYGAN 





southern Arabia. The 
for their wealth even 
Solomon. 


SHEBOYGAN, city and county seat 
of Sheboygan county, Wis., located 
on Lake Michigan at the mouth of the 


Sheboygan River, 52 miles north of 


Milwaukee, and served by the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad. A capa- 
cious harbor and steamer connections 
with the principal lake ports make it a 
place of considerable commercial im- 
portance. Beside being the natural 
market for a rich agricultural section, 
it is an important industrial center. 
The chief manufacturing establishments 
are furniture factories, enameling plants, 
foundries, tanneries, shoe factories, brick 
yards and machine shops. Among the 
more notable public buildings are the 
Government Building, County Court- 
House, City Hall, large high school, and 
several imposing church and business 
edifices. The city is handsomely laid 
out and has an elaborate park system. 
There are 29 churches, public and parish 
elementary schools, a high school, an 
industrial school, a school for the deaf, 
two public libraries, six newspapers and 
five banks. Pop. 30,955; 1924, 36,114. 


SHECHEM (32° 11’ N., 35° 17’ E.) 
«(modern Nablus), ancient city, between 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, Palestine; 
became capital of the Samaritans; 
in early Christian times called Neapolis. 


SHEE, SIR MARTIN ARCHER 
(1770-1850), Brit. portrait painter; b. 
Dublin; settled in London attained some 
contemporary fame; made P.R.A., 1830. 


SHEEHAN, PATRICK AUGUSTINE 
(1852-1913), trish Catholic canon and 
nevelist; 6. County Cork. He became 
@ priest in 1875 after studying at May- 
nooth College, served as curate in var- 
ious Irish parishes, and was parish 
priest of Doneraile. From 1903 he was 
also canon of Cloyne. He attained some 
note as a writer of essays, poems and 
novels of Irish life. 


SHEEHAN, PERLEY POORE (1875), 
editor and author; b. Cincinnati, O. He 
graduated from Union College, Schenec- 
tady, and engaged in journalism, serv- 
ing as news correspondent in New York, 
London and Paris till 1908. While in 
the latter city he acted as editor of the 
Paris Herald, 1905-7. From 1908 to 
1910 he was associate editor of the 
Munsey magazine publications. 


SHEEP DIP, a preparation in which 
sheep must be annually dipped, by law, 
as a preventive of the mite which causes 
sheep scab. 





were famous 
the days of 


SHEEP GROUP (Caprinae), a sub- 
family of Bovidæ, in Pecora section 
(q.v.) of the Even-Toed Ungulates. The 
group includes the closely allied Sheep 
(Capra) with their conn link— 
the curious Musk Ox (Ovibos moschatus). 
They are distinguished by the presence 
of ridged, curved, or spiral horns in both 
sexes, those of the female being small, 
a somewhat hairy muzzle, and a short 
and flattened tail. They are widely 
distributed over all;the higher mountains 
of Southern Europe, Central Asia and 
North Africa. 


Of the Goats (Capra), which are recog- 
nized by their bearded chins, one of the 
best known is the Alpine Ibex, or 
Steinbok, living in herds on the Ital. 
side of Monte Rosa, the male having 
strongly ridged horns often 2 ft. in 
length, which curve boldly backwards 
from the forehead. More familiar is 
the Domestic Goat (C. hircus), with 
many forms found almost all over the 
world, including the valuable Cashmere, 
Angora and Common varieties. The 
animal known as the Musk Ox (Ovibus), 
equalling in size small Welsh or Scotch 
cattle, and covered with long, thick, 
brown hair, is closely ralated to the 
Goats, and is confined to the most 
nothern parts of North America. 


The true Sheep (Ovis), distinguished 
from Goats by the absence of a chin 
beard, are in their wild state chiefly 
inhabitants of Asia, 
are also found in N. Africa and N. 
America. Though essentially an in- 
habitant of high mountainous parts of 
the world, the sheep as a domestic 
animal flourishes in the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres, the differ- 
ent breeds varying greatly in external 
characters. Horns may be present. as 
in Blackfaced Sheep of the Scot. High- 
lands of both sexes, or altogether absent 
in the female, as in the Whitefaced 
Welsh Mountain Sheep, the Soay of 
St. Kilda, and the Mouflon (O. musi- 
mon) Of Corsica and Sardinia, or absent 
in both sexes, as in the heavy breeds of 
the Leicester, South, or Oxford Down 
Sheep. Long-wooled sheep are usually 
distributed in mountain and heath dis- 
tricts, while the short, fine-fleeced ani- 
ee are reared on pastoral or arable 
and. 


The Fat-tailed Sheep of Barbary, 
with long, pendulous ears, are well 
known. In common with many goats, 
sheep possess between the two front 
toes a small sac, which secrets an oily 
odorous substance, and this, tainting 
the tracks of the animal, enables other 
individuals to recognize by their strong 
sense of smell the presence of numbers 
of their species. 


but representatives 





of the food-supply of communities, while 
their fleeces supply the raw material 
for one of our greatest manufactures. 


STOCK, 


SHEEPSHEAD, or Sargus 
member of the sea-bream family, or 
Sparide, found off the coasts of the U.S. 

SHEAD BAY, a small inlet 


SHEEP 
of the Atlantic, near ey Is., New 
York, near which is a famous race course. 


SHEERNESS (51° 27’ N., 0° 45’ E), 
fortified seaport, dockyard, naval 


c 

. 4s now styled Lord Mayor, and 

: {6 recefved a for establishment 

.of a univ. Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
confined in the castle (destroyed by order 
of Parliament in 1646) in 1570-84. Pop. 
1921, 490,724. 


md Louisville ond È —— ironda 
a comparatively new > having 
been founded in 1884. In its near vicin- 
ity are large deposits of fron ore and 

have contributed to the city’s 
industrial prosperity. 
manufacturing establishments are blast 
furnaces, cotton compresses, machine 
shops, cotton and grist mills. There 
are several churches, — public ele- 
mentary schools, a high school, public 
library, two newspapers and two banks. 
Pop. 6,682. 


. coating copper 


discovered by accident, 1742: silver first | and 


imposed 


ally ‘ id roa d is a dignity 
Means ‘an old man,’ an a 
that has no very precise significances 


>| ness of 


The principal | h 


thus chiefs of tribes and heads of villages 
are both called s's. 

SHEIL, RICHARD LALOR (1791- 
1851), Irish lawyer, statesman, and 
author; produced successful plays, 1814- 
22; commenced Sketches of the Irish 
Bar, 1822; joined O’Connell’s Catholi¢ 
nationalist agitation; master of Mint, 
1846; ambassador to Tuscany, 1850 


SHEKEL, Hebrew standard of weight 
for valuing metal; subsequently a gold, 
Atoa Sent aa aoe Grane Ga 
Wi y ue, ° 
the silver s. 22414 grains troy (value, c. 
30 cents). S. of the Sanctuary was 
possibly a postexilic name for the silver s. 


. SHEKINAH, Hebrew word originally 

meaning ‘the dwelling,’ and which after- 
came to be as a synonym 

for God. The use of such a synonym is 

the result of the Semitic fear of limiting 

God in space or time—hence the vague- 
the term. 


mang AEE 
utionary officer; 6. No oun- 
“a Linco County, Ky. He 


tain, Md. 
took an heroic part in the battle of 


terms. 
and led a relief force to help General 
Harrison fn Canada and Congress 
awarded him a gold medal for his 
achievement. A number of counties in 
the South and West are named in his 
onor. 


SHELBYVILLE, city and county seat 
of Shelby county, Ind., 26 m. S.W. of 
Indianapolis, located on the Big Blue 
River and served by the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis railroads. It is situated in a 
fertile agricultural region and carries on 
a considerable trade in livestock, farm 

products. There are 18 
factories, beside flour mills, 
planing 


furnfture 
mills, gl — Boor ond 
ove es an paper 
products mills. The city has 12 
churches, 10 public schools, one 
parochial school, a public library, three 
newspapers and five Pankide institutions, 
Pop. 9,701. 
SHELDON, CHARLES MONROE 
(1857), Congregational pastor and 





author; b. Wellsville, N.Y. He graduat- 

— — Brown roly and Andover 
60. Seminary, 1883-86, . 

three years later became minister of 


Topeka, 
remained till 1919. “The following year 
editor of the Christian 


1921, oo ogous character. One 

of his books, n Bs Slepa, 1596, had 

an enormous sale -speaking 
mane PE 


: SHELDRAKE,* or SHIELDRAKE 
(Tadorna cornuta), a handsome, bril- 
Uantly plumaged member of the duck 
, Often kept on ornamental water 
but found on flat coasts. The drake is 
about 25 in. long, the head and neck 
are glossy green and the rest of the 
plumage is chiefiy black and white, with 
rich chestnut breast and bronze spec- 
ulum. The flesh is coarse flavored. 


. SHELL-SHOCK is a term which was 
applied du the World War to the 
nervous b downs which occurred 
among soldiers either as a result of being 
in the proximity of losions or from 
the continuous strain of fighting service. 


| SHELL. See AMMUNITION. 


MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT (1707-1851 1851), Eng. writer: dau. 
second wife of 

the Lhe sot Shells As an author she is 
remembered chiefly for her novel Frank- 


enstein. 
| SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE (1792- 


E 
— ——— 
1814 he fell in} love with —— 
dau. of William Godwin, the ogee 
and Mary Wollstonecraft, and, ing 
by now estranged from 
first wife, eloped with Mary $ ta ths 

— 
pt i f hit pub Ay 181 t ones 
or, follow 
— ne but —— Revolt of Taher tn Bros 


Various circumstances, 
bad ie hones h the suicide 6 of his first wife 
and the decision in Chan that he | in 


was unfit to pring a D her chil , drove 

him abroad to Maly in 1818, Here he 
wandered about for four years, to Venice, 
Rome, Naples, and Pe — here also 
his greatest poems posed, 
Pronetheus — 1818-19, t the finest 
lyrical p — — ti 
— a 

Cench 1819; O —— 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGNS 


Witch of Atlas, 1820; Epipsychidion, 
1820, and Adonais, 1821, an elegy on 


In the summer of 1822 he was drowned 
in the Gulf of 8 ; his body 


d | the death of Keats. 


t. Cemetery at 


SHELL -HEAPS, KITCHEN - MID- 
DEN, prehistoric mounds of refuse found 
in all parte of the world. They contain the 
shells of edible shell-fish, bones of 


to prove that these 
heaps belong to the earlier half of the 
Neolithic Age. 


form is C. moneta (cowry mon 
Superseded by metal currency, — 

SHEM in Genesis, s. of Noah; term 
‘Semitic’ dertved thence. 

SHEMAKHA (40° 35’ N., 48° 38’ B.). 
town, Baku, Russ. Transcaucasia; manue 
factures silks. Pop. 23,000. 

SHENANDOAH, a rtv. of V 
a iD. of the Potomac, the BI — 
at its passage shroug, ue- 
after a course N.E. of 200 m * 

SHENANDOAH, a — of Penn. 
in Schuylkill co. It is on the Philadelphia 
and other railroads. 


ha 
patie. Pop. 1920, 24, 78. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY CAM- 
PAIGNS (1862-65), Amer. Civil War.— 


Shenandoah Valley, between two chains 


of Appalachian Mountains, was of great 
importance in Virginia campaigns in 
War of Secession, as it formed protected 
route from Richmond to Washington, 
and supplied provisions; good turnpike 
road led from one end of valley to the 
other. Federal forces under Banks 
invaded the valley, 1862, while M’Clel- 
t} lan advanced on Richmond: Confeder- 
© | ates, under Jackson, defeated at Kerns- 
dri steadily up the valley, but 
received reinforcements, captured Fort 
and would have trapped Banks 
m Nemara had he not made skilful 
; Jackson’s pursuit stop by 
NT Dowell and Frémont, but hex efeated 
Federals at Port Republic. Jackson was 
called away, but returned to valley 
and drove healer om Harper's Ferry 
and Martinsburg, 1 
Ewell led — troops in cap- 
e | ture of hence and Winchester, 
1863. When Grant prepared for capture 


Roy 


. 


SHENDI 


of Richmond, 1864, Federal attacks | Texas 


were made on Staunton and Lynchburg; 
Hunter won victory at Piedmont, June 
5, but was forced to retreat; Confederates 
under Early then marched down the 
valley towards Washington, but help 
came in time to save the panic-stricken 
city, July 13; Early withdrew into the 
valley, which became his base for 
raids; Unionists under Sheridan defeated 
Early at Opequan, Sept. 19, and at 
Fisher’s Hill, Sept. 22, and then laid 
waste from S. to N.; attempt of Early 
to recover valley foiled by great defeat 
at Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; valley, no longer 
fmportant, was finally secured for Union 
by victory of Waynesboro, March 1865. 


SHENDI (16° 40’ N., 33° 26’ E.), town 
on Nile, Nubia, Egypt. Pop. 12,000. 


SHENG-KING (41° 30’ N., 123° 30’ 
E.), province, Manchuria, bordering 
on Gulfs of Korea and Liao-tung; 
includes the peninsula of Liao-tung. 
Pop. 10,000,000. Capital, Mukden. 


SHEN-SI (36° N., 109° E.), inland | furni 


province, China; mountainous; watered 
by the Wei-ho; has coal mines; produces 
wheat, cotton. Pop. 6,725,000. Cap., 
Singan-fu. 

SHENSTONE, WILLIAM (1714-63), 
Eng. pots chiefly remem for The 
Schoolmistress, a pleasing poem in the 
Spencerian stanza. His Pastoral Ballad 
is perhaps finer from a literary standpoint. 


SHEPARD, EDWIN MARTIN (1854) 
an American geologist, b. at W. Winsted, 
Conn., s. of Samuel and Mary Isabella 
Dennis Shepard. He was educated at 
Williams College. In addition to being 
associated with Waynesburg College and 

College, after 1878 be was also 
connected with the Missouri and U.S. 
Geological Surveys and after 1913 was 
a member of the board of managers of the 
Missouri Bureau of Geology and Mines. 


SHEPHERD, WILLIAM R. (1871), 
an American university professor, 6. 
at Charleston, S.C., s. of William and 
Leonora Ada’ine Brown Shepherd. He 
was educated at Columbia Univ. and 
abroad. He was professor of history at 
Columbia University and hon. prof. of 
the University of Chile. He wrote many 
articles on the history of colonization and 
several books one of which is The His- 
panic Nations of the New World. 


SHEPHERD DOG. See Doa FAMILY. 
SHEPHERD'S PURSE (Capsella bursa 
ts), plant of order Cruciferæ; has 


pinnatifid root-leaves, white flowers; the 
‘purse’ is its flat, heart shaped seed-pouch. 


SHEPPARD, MORRIS (1876), a 
United States Senator, b. in Wheatville, 


SHERIDAN 


. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1895 and after studying 
law practiced in several cities in Texas. 
He was. elected to the: 57th Congress 
in 1902 and was successively re-elected 
until 1913, when he was elected United 
States Senator to succeed Joseph W. 
Bailey. He was re-elected for the terms 
1913-19 and 1919-25. Senator Sheppard 
was one of the strongest supporters of 
President Wilson in the Senate. 


SHEPPEY (51° 24’ N., 0° 50’ E.) 
island, between estuaries of Thames 
and Medway and the Swale, Kent, 
England. Pop. 4,500. 


SHEPSTONE, SIR THEOPHILUS 
(1817-93), Eng. S. African statesman: 
Brit. resident in Kaffraria, 1839; agent, 
1845, sec. for native affairs, Natal, 1856- 
77; proclaimed annexation of Trans- 
vaal at Pretoria, 1877; administrator of 
Transvaal, 1877-79; retired, 1880. 


SHERATON, THOMAS (c. 1751- 
1806), one of the most celebrated Eng. 
ture designers. 

SHERBORNE (50° 57’ N., 2° 31° W.), 
town, Dorsetshire, England; has a 
AlIl.-century abbey church, grammar 
school, founded 1550, and remains of 
an old castle; silk-mills. Pop. 6,000. 


SHERBROOKE (45° 25’ N., 71° 
57’ W.), city, port of entry, capital, 
Sherbrooke County, Quebec, Canada; 
woolens, cottons. Pop. 16,000. 


SHERBROOKE, ROBERT LOWE 
VISCOUNT (1811-92), Eng. statesman: 
Chancellor of Exchequer and Lord of 
Treasury, 1868-73; Sec. of State, 1873- 
74; little political ability; his proposed 
tax on matches gave rise to riots of 
match-makers, 1871, and pun ez luce 
lucellum; chiefly famed as wit with 
bitter tongue. 

SHERIDAN, city and county seat 
of Sheridan county, Wyo., 285 m. N.W. 
of Cheyenne and located on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy railroad. The 
place was settled in 1882 and received 
a city charter in 1884. There are coal 
mines in the vicinity, and a considerable 
export trade is carried on in this product 
as well as in livestock, farm and dairy 
products. Historical interest resides in 
the fact that the locality was the site 
of notable Indian battles, 1865-67. 
There are several churches, good schools, 
two newspapers and seven ba 
institutions. Pop. 9,175. 


SHERIDAN, PHILIP HENRY (1831- 
88), an American soldier, b. in Albany, 
N.Y. He graduated from the Military 
Academy at West Point in 1853 and 
entered the artillery branch of the serv- 
ice. After serving for a time in Texas 





c Railway between 
cisco and the Columbia river. 
He cam the. Indians 


paigned against 
until 1861, rising to the rank of captain. | 1704, are 


At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
artermaster of the 


army in Southwestern Missouri, and 
fn 1862 was ap ted chief quarter- 
master o D ent, 


f the estern 
and colonel of the Second 
Volunteer Oavalry. From gue 
his advance was rapid and his exclotts 


brilliant. He was given command 
the 11th Division of the Army of the | to 
ed himself at Stone 


_ Ohio, and distinguish 
River and Perryville. He was promoted 
to the rank of MAE tage Ton of volun- 


Army of the Potomac. He took an 
¢tmportant part in all the great operations 
with this army from this time to the end 
of the war. On October 19, 1864, 

his famous ride om Winches- 


in 
the battle which in his absence appeared 


to be lost. On November 8, 1864, he |in 
in the 


doah, especially a 

won the battle of Five Forks on ' April 
1, 1865, and assisted in compelling the 
Confederate forces to evacuate Peters- 
burg and eon aye He ———— 
General at Pad peri 

een Aol © an pepe — 
surrender. ollowing the close of the 
war he commanded several military 


Sherman in.command. He was ap- 
pointed general on June 1, 1888 and died 
on August 5 of the same year. With 
Grant and Sherman, Sheridan formed the 

t trio of Union commanders of the 


ivil War. 

SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY 
(1751-1816), Anglo-Irish dramatist, pou 
, and orator; b. Dublin; gran 
of Swift's friend, Thomas Sheridan, 
D.D., 1687-1738; s. of Swifts biog- 
rapher, Thomas Sheridan, 1719-98, 
elocution master; ed. Harrow; removed 
to London from Bath, and with his 
father-in-law took Drury Lane Theatre, 
where The School for Scandal was pro- 

duced, 1777, and The Critic, 1779. 
had already achiev 
Rivals, 1775. 

Turning politician, 8. entered Parlia- 


of a in medizval Latin 


fame with The Harvard 


ment as a Whig; became U 

for Foreign Affairs, 1782; Sec. to Treas- 
ury, 1783. Of his eloquent speeches 
those impeaching Warren Hastings, 
1787, and vindicating the Fr. Revolution 


Under-Sec. 


memorable. But as 
a playwright his highest distinction 

His is the last great name in XVIII.- 
cent. drama. 


pee —— of a shire — 
subsequently of a borough which enjoy 
e| special privileges. Relation of s. to 
earl is unsettled question; description of 
aS vicecomes soems 
int to his being representative of 
earl; this view is disapproved of by high 
authorities, as functions of pre-Conquest 
earl are not known, but fs upheld by 
others who believe that when an ealdor- 


appointed a deputy—shire reeve—in 
each shire. 


The name occurs in laws of Ina, 
XII. cent., but, Hke earl, may then 
have somewhat different signifi- 
cance. 


SHERIFFMUIR (56° 11’ N., 3° 55’ 
W.), battlefield, Stir ; scene of 

decistve battle between Royalists and 
Jacobites, 1715. 

SHERMAN, city and county seat of 
- | Grayson county, exas, ted in the 
Red River Valley, twelve m. 8. of the 
Red River. It is served by the St. 
Louis and Southwestern, Texas and 
Pacific, Houston and Texas Central, 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, Missouri, 
urt | Oklahoma and Gulf and the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Raflroads. It is 
the center of a fertile, agricultural and 
stock raising district. Its chief manu- 
factures are cigars, medicines, candy, 
overalls, cotton duck, creamery butter 
and cotton and oil products. Beside 
excellent elementary schools, the city 
is the site of Austin College, State 
Presbyterian College, Kidd-Key College, 
St. Joseph’s Academy and the Sher- 
man Business College. Among the more 
notable public buildings are the Carnegie 
Library, Sherman Hall, the Y.M.C.A. 
and Federal Buildings. The city is 
under the council-commission-manager 
form of government which was adopted 
in 1915. There are numerous churches, 
housed in handsome edifices, two news- 
papers and four banks. Pop. 15,031. 


SHERMAN, FRANK DEMPSTER 
(1860-1916), university rofessor and 
t; b. Peekskill, N.Y. e graduated 
m Columbia in 1884, then studied at 
, returning later to his alma 
mater to teach various subjects and 
serving as professor of graphics from 


SHERMAN 


| SHERRY 





1904 till his death. He published 
several volumes of poems and was a 
student of genealogy. 


SHERMAN, JAMES SCHOOL- 
CRAFT (1855-1912), former U.S. Vice- 
President; b. New Hartford, N.Y.; d. 
Utica, N.Y. Graduating from Harvard 
in 1878, he engaged in the practice of 
law at Utica two years later, became 
mayor of that city in 1884 and between 
1887 and 1909 served a number of years 
in Congress, meantime becoming prom- 
inent in the New York State Republican 
organization. In 1908 he was elected 
Vice-President of the United States on 
the Taft ticket, but did not live to serve 
out his term, dying a few days before 
the presidential election of 1912. In 
that campaign he had been renominated 
with President Taft, but was defeated. 


SHERMAN, JOHN (1823-1900), an 
American politician, b. at Lancaster, 
Ohio, and admitted to the bar in 1844. 
He entered Congress in 1855 as a 
Republican, and in 1859 was chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
From 1861-77 he was senator for Ohio, 
and after an interval from 1880-97. 
Under President Hayes, 1877-81 he 
was Secretary of the » and 
under President McKinley, 1897-98, 
Sec. of State. 


SHERMAN, LAWRENCE YATES 
(1858), a United States Senator, b. in 
Miami co., Ohio. In 1859 he removed 
with his parents to Illinois, where he 
was educated in the common schools 
and at McKendrie College. He practiced 
law and on entering politics was elected 
to the State House of Representatives. 
He served as a speaker for two terms 
and was lieutenant-governor of the 
State from 1904 to 1908. He was elected 
United States Senator in 1913, and was 
reelected for the term ending 1921. He 
was not a candidate for re-election on 
the expiration of his term. 


SHERMAN, ROGER (1721-93), an 


American patriot, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, b. at i 


Newton, Mass.; member of Conn. 
legislature; delegate from Conn. to 
Congress, 1774-89; one of the Committee 
of Five who the Declaration. 
A member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1787, and of the Conn. ratifying 
convention. U.S. senator, 1791-3. 


SHERMAN, THOMAS WEST (1813- 
79), Civil War general; b. Newport, R.I. 
He fought under General Zachary Taylor 
at the battle of Buena Vista in the 
he dadikna at 

er-gen a 
Port Royal, Port Hudson, where he lost 
a leg, and at Forts Jackson and St. 


Philip, New Orleans. In 1870 he retired 
with the full rank of major-general. 


SHERMAN, WILLIAM TECUMSEH 
(1820-91), an American general, b. at 
Lancaster, Ohio, and ucated there 
and at West Point. He served in 
Florida against the Seminole Indians, 
and in the war with Mexico, 1846-48. 
but resigned from the army in 1853 
to conduct a banking business at San 
Francisco. He joined the N. 
outbreak of the Civil War, and after 
taking part in the battles of Bull Run 
1861 and Shiloh 1862 was in 1863 
made head of the army of the Tennessee, 
and in 1864 commander of the military 
division of the Mississippi. He took 
Atlanta on Sept. 1, 1864, and later in 
the same year abandoned his base and 
marched 300 m. across Georgia to the 
sea. In 1865 he again abandoned his 
base and marched to Richmond, de- 
feating Johnston and co-operating with 
Grant. Johnston surrendered to S. in 
— 1865, thus bringing the war to an 
end. 


SHERMAN ACT. Approved by Con- 
gress, July 14, 1890; backed by Senator 
Sherman and others. It was in the 
nature of a compromise measure adopted 
after long discussion and ents 
on financial policy. By the terms of 
the Act of Secretary of the 

was instructed to buy silver bullion 
to the amount of $4,500,000 a month 
and issue treasury notes in payment. 
Though the Act was approved, contro- 
versy continued and arguments for its 
repeal were frequently made. The busi- 
ness depression in the summer of 1893 
was said to be due to this bill, and 
President Cleveland called a special 
session of Congress on August 7. Repeal 
of the silver purchasing provision was 
passed by the House August 28. The 
Voorhees Bill was offered as a substituta 
in the senate. This repealed the silver 
purchasing proviso, and confirmed the 
national policy of bi-metallism. The 
bill was passed by the senate October 30, 
and. the House concurred November 1, 


SHERRILL, CHARLES HITCH- 
COCK (1867), an American lawyer, b. 
at Washington, s. of Oharles Hitchcock 

n —— Sherrill. 
He was educated at Yale University. 
After being engaged in the practice of 
law in New York from 1891-1909 he 
was United States minister to Argentina 
until 1911 when ill health forced him to 
retire from the diplomatic service and 
the following year he resumed the 
practice of law. Author: Have We a 
Fav Eastern Policy?, 1920. 


SHERRY. See Wine. 


*S HERTOGENBOSCH 


’'S HERTOGENBOSCH, BOIS-LE- 
DUC, (51° 42’ N., 5° 18’ E.), town, 
capital of province, S. Holland, Nether- 
lands; bp.’s see; manufactures woolens, 
cutlery. Pop. 1921, 38,219. 


SHERWOOD FOREST (53° 9’ N., 
1° 7’ W.), forest, Nottinghamshire; 
traditional retreat of Robin Hood (g.v.). 


ted, of which largest are Main- 
land, Yell, and Unst; surface compara- 
tively level, reaching extreme height of 
1,475 ft. in Ronas Hill in Mainland; 
principal industry is fishing (herring, 
cod, , tusk), and whaling is impor- 
tant; sheep, cattle, and ponies are 

; much of soil is peaty; oats, bar- 
ley, potatoes, turnips cultivated; house- 
hold industries in knitting shawls, stock- 


SHIGATSE 


SHIELDS, JAMES (1810-79), U.S. 
Senator and Civil War general: b. 
Dungannon, Ireland; d. Ottumwa, Iowa. 
As a youth of sixteen he ted to 
the United States and joined the army. 
His chief war service embraced partici- 
pation as a commander in the battles of 
Cerro Gordo and Chapultepec in the 
Mexican War, which brought him pro- 
motion to major-general, and in the 
engagements of Winchester and Port 
Republic, where he was defeated by 
Stonewall Jackson, in the Civil War. 
As a politician he was elected governor 
of Oregon Territory in 1848 but resigned 
to become U.S. Senator from Illinois. 
In 1855 he moved to Minnesota and 
three years later he again went to the 
U.S. Senate as arepresentative of that 
state. In 1879 he served a third time in 
that body as Senator from Missouri to 
fill an unexpired term. 


SHIELDS, JOHN KNIGHT, a U.S. 
senator, 6. at Clinchdale, Tenn., s. of 


ings, etc.; chief town, rwick. The J j T d Elizabeth Sim 
islands were taken Magnus of | Judge James T. an a pson 
Norway in 1099, and remain in | Shields. He was educated at home and 


Scandinavian hands until 1468, when, 
on the marriage of James III. of Scot- 
land to Margaret of Norway, they were 
transferred to Scotland as the dowry of 
the latter. 

in the World War, Lerwick 
was established by the Admiralty as a 
base for shipping, and the harbor was 
made impregnable to submarine attack 
by formidab‘e defenses. Vessels 


ing point of all North Sea convoys. 
During the war was visited by over 
7,000 ships; formally closed as a naval 
base in Dec. 1919. Area, c. 550 sq. m.; 
pop. 1921, 25,520. 


SHEVAROY HILLS (11° 55’ N.; 78° 
30’ E.), hill range and plateau, Salem 
district, Madras, Brit. India. 

SHIBERGHAN (36° 40’ N., 65° 35’ 
Boe rora, Afghan Turkestan. Pop. 
c. 13,000. 


SHIDEHARA, BARON KIJURO 
(1872), a diplomat, b. 
uated 
— in 1895. In 1912 he was 
appoin councillor of Embassy, at 
ashington, D.C. and 2 years later, 
follo his transfer to London, Eng., 
became E.E. and M.P. to The Nether- 
lands. He was then v. minister for 
foreign affairs at Tokio, from 1915 until 
1919 after which he became A.E. and 
P. to the United States. 
SHIEL LOCH (56° 47’ N., 5°35’ W.), 
lake, on borders of Inverness and Argyl, 
Scotland; length, 18 miles. 


by private tutors. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1879 and was engaged in the 
ractice of law until 1902, then after 
olding various judiciary tions in- 
cluding chief justice of the Suprem 
Court of Tenn., he was el U.S. 
Senator for the terms 1913-25. 


SHIELDS, NORTH, a seaport and 
market town of Northumberland, Eng., 
at the mouth of the R. Tyne, opposite 
to 8. Shields. It has engineering ¥siron, 
salt, and earthenware works, and ex- 
ports large quantities of coal and coke. 
Among important imports are corn, 
timber, and esparto grass. The harbor 
is enclosed by two piers. It is included in 
the co. borough of Tynemouth (g.v.). 


SHIELDS, SOUTH, a seaport, munic- 
ipal, co. and pari. bor. of Durham, 

ng., on the r. b. of the Tyne. It is 
connected with N. Shields and Tyne- 
mouth by steam-ferry, and carries on 
extensive trade in coal. The chief 
industries are the manufacture of glass 
and chemicals, and shipbuilding and 
re . for which there are large 


perial | docks capable of recetving the b 
vessels. The harbor is a ote be 


the S. pier, 1854-92, a massive break- 
— about a mile in length. Pop. 
110,000. 


SHIFNAL (52° 41’ N., 2° 23’ W., 
— town, Shropshire, England; iron- 
works. 


SHIGATSE (29° 17’ N., 88° 42’ E.), 

sacred town, * — i Nyang-chu 

Sangpo vicini ashilunpo 
monastery, bet. Pop. c. 13,000. 








SHIITES (Arabic for ' poet J amo 
one of the two sects into whi — 
medans have split; the other, Kharigites, 
—— the caliphate to be elective 
all Arab Moslems, but the 8. 
defen ed an absolute and heredi 
caliphate in the descendants of Ali, the 
son-in-law of Mohammed. This "call- 
hate aescended among the Eastern 
osiems from father to son till IX. cent. 
Shi‘ite theology somewhat modified the 
O al Islamic creed—the vicegerency 
of is added. Several sects have split 
off from them, and the modern Babaiism 

fs a Shi'ite movement. 

(27° 57’ N., 68° 40’ E. |E 
town, Sind, Brit. India. Pop. 51,000. 


SHIKOKU, an island of Japan, 8. 
of Hondo, with an area of 7031 sq. m. 
Pop. 3,288,290. 


SHILDON (54° 38’ N., 1° 39’ W.), 
town, Durham a a con railway shops; 
coal-mines. Pop. 


SHILLABER, BEN JAMIN PENHAL- | army 
LOW (1814-90), American humorist. 
He was the aut or of the Lafe and Say- 

ings of Mrs. Partington, 1854, and of 
Tho ke and His Friend, the humor ‘of which 
works acquired for them a world-wide 
popularity. Between 1840 and 1866 he 
edited successively the Boston Post, 
The Carpe Bag, a humorous paper, an 
the Saturday Evening Gazette. 


SHILLING, an English silver coin, 
equal in value to one-twentieth of a 


pound or to twelve pence. It was 
struck in 1504, and in Charles II.’s 
reign first a with milled edges, 


ppeared 
while it was not until the time of George 


IV. that lion S's. similar to those coined į 1 


in Edward VII.’s reign, were struck. 
Standard weight of a 8. is 87 CLAD gh 
one pound Soy of silver being for 
— 

HILOH, modern SEILUN (32° 3’ N., 
ane 18’ E.), ancient town phraim, 
mestne; contained iho a sanctuary of 


SHILOH, THE BATTLE OF, fo 
during the Civil War at, and near, Buen 
burgh , On the 
April —— 1862. 


Tenn 
Grant and of Ohio under Buell on the |o: 
Union side, and the retard 
er Generals Al 


P.G.T. Beauregard. The Union forces | fi 


numbered about 62,000; the Confederate 
45,000. Grant had occupied Plattsburg 
Landing on Apri} 1, and Buell was on 
his way from Nashviil 


him. 
to attack Grant before Buell co 


up reinfo 
detained bim, so that he was unable to 


tary}. 
under Sherman attacked at 7 












rcemente, but bad weather 


Savannah on April 5 and did not return 
until the following morning. Federals 
a.m. 
April 6, and the Confederates were 
driven back to a new line from Platts- 
burg to Quaker river. The hottest part 
of the , Struggle was at the so-called 
‘hornet’s nest’ where W. H. L. Wallace, 
Hurlbut, and Eroni held ground for 
avout ee 6 hours — repeated attacks. 

: ohnston was killed 


drew off. Prentiss surrendered with his 
men. H. L. Wallace was killed, bu 
his division escaped. Late in the atter- 
noon a division of Buell’s army under 
General Nelson arrived. The battle 
was renewed on April 7, when the Federal 
rent was reinforced. by General Lew 
allace’s vision and the bulk of Buell’s 
nfeaerates were driven 
— and beyond Shiloh church, — 
ae — y Gene or- 
Beauregard retired to Corinth. 
Tio Federal losses were: killed, 1754; 
wounded, 8,408; missing, 2,865: Con- 
federate te losses, all causes, 10,694. 


, HERVEY WOODBURN 


ette and Columbia colleges and 
Unfversity. He was asso- 
ciated with Lafayette College from 
1899-1901 and with Columbia from 1901- 


prof. of paleontology there after 1912. 
SHIMOGA (13° 55’ N., 75° 36’ E.), 
Pop. 585,000. 


district, Mysore, India. 

Sor alan Shimoga, on Tunga, Pop. 
SHINGLES, the name for 
Herpes zoster, matory skin 

t | affection characterized by the formator 


Ol of vesicles along the course of a cutan- 
eous nerve, 

SHINGLES, pieces of wood used in 
potas. ey consist of thin boards 


1 vayg Grad and have one end 
oad derably thinner than the other for 


SHINTOISM. See Jaran, Religion. 


SHIP. Wooden Shipe.—Ships, both 
of war and commerce, were formerly 
short in relation to their breadth, the 
eis leih being usually from three to four 











times prostor than the beam. It was not 
until middle of the 19th cent., when 
the steamboat made its appearance, that 
a better proportioned ship was designed. 
The famous Amer. — were nearly 
six times as long as broad, and this 


{mprovement enabled them to attain 
speeds which are still ed as 
wonderful. 


In all wooden ships, however, a limit 
of length was imposed by the weakness 
of the material. The length could not 
be increased without setting up severe 
strains on the ship, due to longitudinal 
bending. The breadth must be sufficient 
to give the required stability so that the 
ship may stand up under canvas. 

The Introduction of Steamboats.— 
Towards the end of the 18th cent. many 
experiments were made on steam pro- 

ulsion of ships in France, America, and 
ritain. ccessful 


xpe 
Symington. {ín 1788 a little boat, pro- 
duced by Miller and Symington, was 
propelled by steam power upon Dals- 
winton Loch, Scotland. 

In 1801, under patronage of Lord 
Dundas, the famous Charlotte Dundas 
was built to the designs of Mr. Syming- 
ton. She was intended to act as a tug 
on the Forth of Clyde Canal, and proved 
successful. These experiments attracted 
the attention of Robert Fulton, an 
Amer. inventor, who was interested in 
steam propulsion of ships. He visited 
Scotland, and ed on Charlotte Dun- 
das; and in 1807 Clermont, a much larger 


tion and sailed on the Hudson. 
the same time the steamer Phoeniz was 
built in America by Stevens. This was 
the first steamer to navigate the open 


sea. 
In 1819 Savannah, a vessel which had 
steam as auxiliary motive power, was 
built in America, and sailed across the 
Atlantic. She was fitted with an 
engine and paddles, but was quite in- 
dependent of these, being fully 
as a sailing ship. She relied upon her 
sails to carry her across the Atlantic, as 
her engine was only moving for a fraction 
of the time of the voyage, and, indeed, 
the paddles, which could be unshipped, 
were for the most part carried on board. 
Other ships made the ocean voyage part- 
ly under steam, but until 1838 no ship 
had steamed all the way across the 
Atlantic. This feat was accomplished 
by Sirius, and almost simultaneously 
by Great Western—two British-built 


ships. 

Phe Rise of the Turbine.—From these 
early days progress has been remarkably 
rapid, leading not ony Ae her speeds 
but to economy of fuel. e paddle 
became restricted to river steam- 


ers, and twin screws came to be fitted 
in all the larger and faster liners and 
warships. 

The introduction of the turbine has 


In 1894 Turbinia, 100 ft. long, was built 
to test the capabilities of the marine 
steam turbine, and a number of 
experiments and improvements a 

of 34}4 knots was obtained. In 1899 
the Brit. Admiralty built the torpedo- 
boat destroyers Viper and Cobra, and 
had them fitted with turbines. These 
proving satisfactory, it was not long 
before larger classes of warships were 
being similarly engined. 

In the Allan liner Virginian the turbine 
found its first application to the ocean 
greyhound, and in the turbine Cunarders, 
Lusitania and Mauretania (26'6 knots), 
reached, for the present, its maximum 
of specd. 

Ou Engines.—Of late ofl engines have 
been fittea in several cargo vessels. In 
this engine the combustion of the fuel 
takes place in the engine cylinders; thus 
boilers are not red uredi and Tanabe 


tages 
ing, as it may be carried mainly in the 
double bottom. 

Iron and Steel Ships.—Several causes 
led to the introduction of iron as a 
shipbuilding material. The tenden 
to increase the length of ships wit 
increase of speed was checked by the 
inherent weakness of wood; the scarcity 
of suitable timber began to be felt, and 
the strains due to the working of the 
machinery (particularly at the sterns 
of screw steamers) could not be met 
with wooden structures. 

By the middle of the 19th cent. fron 
became established in favor, and dimen- 
sions impossible before now became 
common. The capabilities of this 
material were demonstrated by the build- 
ing of Great Eastern, 1858, 680 ft. met 
under the direction of Messrs. I. K. 
Brunel and J. Scott Russell. Although 
commercially a failure, the mere con- 
struction of so large a ship was in itself 
a great engineering feat. 

The composite system of construction 
is an attempt to combine the advantages 
of iron with wood. In this system, while 
the ribs, beams and certain tieplates, 
etc., are of iron, the skin is of wood 
planking copper sheathed. This ar- 
rangement was used in some of the fast 
teaclippers which could not afford to lose 
any part of their speed by fouling. Now- 
adays excessive fouling is prevented by 
the regular application of antifouling 
compositions applied to the bottom 
pla in dry-dock. 
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Steel Ships.—Not long after iron had 
obtained 2 footing as a material for 
shipbuilaing, steel was proposed. This 
material, as first manuiactured, was 
harder and more brittle, though stronger 
than iron. The steel era, as regards 
merchant vessels, may be dated from 
about 1878. Steel is now, however, 
universally adopted except for certain 
parts. Iron is less liable to corrosion, 
and is usea in places whica have been 
found to suffer badly in this way. A 
careful system of testing material is 
employed to ensure that a high standard 
of strength and ductility is maintained. 
The comparative rates oi corrosion of 
steel and iron has been a matter of great 
discussion and experimental work, with- 
out any very conclusive result. In some 
cases the results are favorable to iron, 
and in others to steel; more oiten, how- 
ever, iron is found to be the better. 


Types of Ships.—Experience and the | ed fi 


rigor of competition have produced a 
variety of types of steamers, each t 
being peculiarly suited to its special 
work. Many of the modifications have 
affected the arrangement of decks and 
erections on deck. A ship having three 
erections—viz., poop, bridge, and iore- 
castle—is often referred to as a ‘three- 
island’ steamer on account of the 
isolated appearance of the erections. 

If the three separate erections be 
joined by decking over the intervening 
spaces and plating the sides, a new type 
is produced which is simply one ‘story’ 
higher than the flush-deck ship. This 
latter would have two, an upper and a 
lower, so that the new class may be 
called a ‘three-deck’ ship. The name 
‘three-decker,’ however, was only applied 
to the strongest of this class. 

' A notable feature of modern large 
passenger vessels is their high, towering 
erections. These give promenading 
space at the sides, in which the passen- 
gers may have fresh air and exercise, 
the central portion being occupied by 
state rooms, lounge, smoking rooms, 
etc. The highest of all is the boat-deck, 
which carries the rows of lifeboats, and 
leaves an excellent promenade open to 
the sky. i — 

Patent Ships and Specialized Types.— 
While decks have been added above, 
they have been eliminated to some ex- 
tent below. This has been done to give 
clear holds for cargo, and has led to 
changes in construction. Large single- 
deck cargo vessels have thus been 
evolved with depths up to about 30 ft. 
The nature of the cargo carried has 
influenced the design of certain ships. 
This is particularly so with cargoes 
such as grain, which are liable to shift 
to one side and give the vessel a danger- 
ous list. Even if the holds were at first 
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quite full the cargo would gradually 
settle down, leaving a under the 
deck with possibilities of a large flow 
from side to side. The effect of such 
movement depends greatly on the width 
at the surface of the grain, so that if 
this width be reduced sufficiently the flow 
is restricted and all danger is removed. 

The ‘trunk’ type is like the ordinary 
cargo vessel up to the upper deck; 
along the central portion of this deck 
runs a deep trunk or casing, extending 
over the greater part of the ship’s length. 
This trunk forms the upper portion of 
the hold space, the cargo is filled into 
it, and in the limited breadth the 
transverse shift is restricted. 

The ‘turret’ vessel resembles the above 
type in having the central trunk; but 
here the upper deck, instead of meeting 
the ship’s side sharply at an angle, 
curves gently into it with an easy round- 
orm. 

The ofl-tank vessel, built to carry 


ype | petroleum in bulk, has special features. 


At first the oil was carried in casks or 
cases, then in separate tanks, then 
within an inner skin, but now only the 
shell-plating separates it from the out- 
side water. In oil-tank vessels the hold 
space is divided into a number of spaces 
2i transverse divisions or ‘bulkheads,’ 
which extend, oil-tight, across tne ship 
at intervals of about 28 ft. In addition, 
each space or tank is bisected by a fore- 
and-aft bulkhead erected on the center 
line. In this way the large mass of 
oil cargo is divided into a number of 
smaller units of mass, and when in . 
motion the momentum is corresponding- 
ly subdivided, each bulkhead taking its 
share in checking the lurch of the con- 
tained liquid. When a tank is not quite 
full the forces on the dividing walls are 
very much increased owing to the blows 
of the oil which is moving about inside. 
It is impossible to keep the tank full, 
as oil contracts and expands greatly 
with variations of temperature. To 
meet the difficulty, a casing called the 
‘expansion trunk’ is built, extending 
fore and aft, along the middle of the 
ship. In this trunk, which extends to 
the next deck, the level of the liquid 
rises and falls with expansion or con- 
traction of the bulk, and within its 
narrow bounds the oil finds a much 
restricted surface for its play. Special 
precautions are also necessary owing to 
the dangerous nature of the cargo. 
See NAVIGATION; SAILS AND RIGGING. 

For warship types, see Navy and 
SUBMARINES. 


SHIP CANAL. See CANAL. 
SHIPKA PASS (42° 40’ N., 23° 15” 


E.), pass, Balkans, a; scene of 
unsuccessful attacks by ks in Russo- 


SHIPLEY 


Turkish War, 1877-78. 
SHIPLEY (53° 50’ N.; 1° 46° W.), 
town, on Aire, W. Riding, Y 


: » Yorkshire, 
England; woolens. Pop. 28,000. 


SHIPMAN, LOUIS EVAN (1869), 
an American author and playwright, b. 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., s. of Hamilton W. 
and Caroline Townsend Hoopes Ship- 
man, He was educated at Brooklyn 
Poly. Inst. and at Harvard. He was an 
editorial writer for Leslie’s Weekly, 
1895-6, and contributed to Life and 
Collier’s Weekly. In 1923 he became 
editor of Life. 
The True Adventures of a Play, 1914, 
and the play Fools Errant, 1921. 


SHIP - MONEY, Eng. tax for raising 
fleet, levied by Crown; uncertain whether 
inland counties might legally be assessed ; 
resistance to general writs, 1628; writs 
of 1634-35 and 1639 resisted (notably 
by John Hampden, q.v.) because issued 
in time of , although pae 
decided for Crown; illegal by Act of 
Parliament, 1641. 


SHIPPARD, SIR SIDNEY GODOL- 
ALEXANDER (1838 - 1902), 


SHIPPING. The United States was a 
maritime power in its early days. In 1810 
it had 980,000 tons of shipping engaged in 
foreign trade. The War of 1812, which 
bad its roots in shipping, reduced the 


American ing e by some 
200,000 tons. its duly recovered and 


sailing p 

in the transatlantic trade. 
propulsion came into use as an auxil 

to sails with the Savannah (1819), the 
to cross the 


ever, were unprofitable. 
British lines speedily took the place of 
or competed with American lines, with 
the result that Congress between 1845 
and 1855 paid a postal subsidy to the 
latter. The end of this subsidy saw 
the end of American transatlantic trade, 
which fell almost wholly into the hands 
of the British, and the Civil War gave 

erican sea-going shipping its final 
blow. Thereafter American tonnage 
declined year by year till 1898, when it 
was 726,213 or some 250,000 tons less 
than it was in 1800. It revived some- 
what, but again fell to 782,517 in 1910. 


The World War of 1914-18, while | 400 


not affecting the traditional supremacy 
of Great Britain as a maritime nation, 
caused a new alignment in the ship 
tonnage produced or operated by other 
nations, specialty that of the United 


Among his works are:| this 


June, 


18,877,000 tons; 

; France, 1,918,000; 

States, 1,837,000; Japan, 1,842,000. 
The total tonnage in that year was 


was at a great 
disadvantage în conducting its foreign 
commerce at the outbreak of tho war, 


purposes. o small American tonnage 
= quite inad una to meet the situa- 

on. Acco ngress recognized 
that the United States needed a real 
merchant marine, and, in face of much 
opposition, legislation was in 
1916 for crea such a fieet, govern- 
ment-owned government operated, 
to meet the exigency. Many vessels 
were built in private shipyards at exorbi- 
tant prices due to war conditions, while 
the Shipping Board (g.v».) constructed 
three enormous shi the most 
notable of which was at Hog Island, 
Philadelphia. The other two were at 
Chester, Pa. and Newark, N. J. respec- 
tively. In spite, however, of the vast 
expenditure, the war ended before 
a single new American ship was com- 
pleted for service in the conflict. When 
the armistice was signed on November 
11, 1918, the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion 603 vessels of 3,329,754 


into in th 
that the war would last much lo 
than it did and which could not 
abrogated. By June 21, 1921, the new 
merchant marine had increased to 1980 
vessels of a tonnage of 12,144,176, and 
on September 1, 1922, the fleet, reduced 
by sales stood at 1657 vessels of 11,574,- 
416 tons. than a third of this 
tonnage was in service, and was o ted 
at a great loss to the government through 
the medium of a number of p 
lines, known as managing or operating 
agents. Among the Shipping Board's 
doubtful assets, In addition to the idle 
fleet and the colossal shipyards, were 
the Hoboken Terminal, N. J., bought 
for $7,146,583; dry -docks at Perth 
Amboy, . J., New York Harbor, 
Tiverton, R. I. and at Pensacola, Fla.; 
bunker stations at Honolulu, Manila, 
the Virgin Islands, Mobile, Ala., and 
Norfolk, Va.; and housing areas of some 
acres bearing more than 1,000 
buildings, the land and structures 
representing an outlay of about $12,- 
000,000. 
Due to the enormous merchant 
marine built in American yards for war 
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SHIPPING 





needs, the United States after the war 
became the second maritime nation in 
sea-going tonnage. Great Britain led 
with 19,288,000 tons. France had 
3,045,000 tons, Japan 3,063,000, and 
Germany had declined to 654,000. 
In 1922, with the world’s total sea- 
going tonnage expanded to 56,802,000, 
the alignment was: Great : 
19,053,000; United States, 12,506,000; 
Japan, 3,325,000; France, 3,303,000; 
; 1,783,000. 
American Government after the 


A measure adopted = 
Congress in 1919 (the Jona Bill), 
—— authorized the Shipping 
Board to sell all the ships on terms 
within the Board’s discretion. No bids 
were received in response to the Board’s 
advertisements, owing to the high prices 
it named ($160 to $185 per dead weight 
ton). A world-wide business depression 
rtion of the world’s 
tonnage idie, and lessened still more 
the prospect of private purchases of 
the new American merchant marine at 
ao aug like the prices at which it was 
built. he new construction, however, 
performed the service of enabling more 
than 50 per cent of American com- 
merce to be carried in American vessels 
in contrast with the 8% of American 
commerce so carried up to 1914. 

The appropriations and allotments 
received by the Shipping Board and its 
auxiliary organizations amounted in all 
to $3,313, 664, 069 for ship construction. 
In November, 1922, President Harding 
in addressing Congress pleaded for a 
subsidy to encourage private steamship 
te the vessels under 
by giving them cash 
bonuses as inducements to buy the 
ships from the government and to keep 
their fleets in operation. He told 
Congress that the net loss to the United 
States Treasury, that is, sums actually 
withdrawn therefrom for ernment 
operation of the vessels, had amounted 
approximately to $16,000,000 monthly 
in 1919, and that this loss had bee 
duced in 1922 to about $4,000,000 a 


subsidy bill failed to DASS Congress, where 
it lingered for twelve months. 

At the beginning of 1923 considerably 
more than half of the government- 
controlled fleet remained tied up. The 
vessels then under the control of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation were re- 

ported as numbering 1,379, with a total 
—— — of 9, 846,611, ex- 


Among the vessels not in operation were 
874 steel steamers with a tonnage of 
5,585,166, and miscellaneous craft total- 
ing $ 966,45 456 tons. Most of these latter 
tankers, a few were chartered to 
independent companies, ane a number 

of others waited assignmen 
The subsidy failure left the situation 
much as it was, with the government 


This meant the clashing in active com- 
petition of government-owned vessels 
with EOT vessels, both flying 
the erican flag More bids were 
sought from private interests to relieve 
the government of its burden, with the 
result that in the middle of 1923 shipping 
concerns began to show a spirited m 
terest in securing vessels, but only in 
selected routes. These were m 
in the South American, Far Eastern, 
and West India fields, where American 
capital had succeeded. in establishing a 
substantial commerce, thus creating a 
trade and traffic that could be carried 
n ships of American ownership and 
tion. There was a marked lack 

interest in — opera tiong of the 
North Atlantic freight routes 

The United States endeavored to 
solve its shipping problem in the face 
of a depression in ocean traffic which 
revealed that the world had many more 
vessels than exist m e commerce 
could use. This condition became 
reflected in a curtailment of shipbuilding. 
Lloyd’s Register indicated the decline 
in a table showing the volume of world 


shipbuilding between 1913 and 1922, 
namely: 
1913 3,332,000 gross tons 
1919 7,144,000 ‘ 
1920 5,861,000 “ +e 
1921 oes con A 
1922 2,467,000 “ Ss 


In 1922 American yards built oniy 
119, 133 tons as against 1,006,413 


1921; 
countries 1 316,865 in 1922 as against 
1,797,214 in 1921; or a total in 1922 of 
only 2, 467,084 tons in comparison with 
4,341 679 tons the previous year. The 
American launchings in 1922, aggregat- 
ing only 59 vessels, were nearly 4,000,000 
tons less than the record year in Amer- 
ican shipbuilding, 1919, when the launch- 
ings amounted to 4 (075, 000 tons as 
against British new tonnage of 1,620,000. 
In 1920, American turned out a 


yards 
med tonnage of 2: ,476,000 and the pone 


2,055,000. he American output of 
119,138 tons in 1922 was the lowest 
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since 1897 and resented only 8 per 

cent of world shipbuilding in that year. 

* SmIıP SUBSIDIES and SHIPPING 
OARD. 


SHIPPING BOARD, U.S., a govern- 
ment organization established by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop the American 
merchant marine. It was vested with 
power to investigate, regulate the 
country’s shipping and to fix rates. It 
also had authority to issue bonds for 
building, purchasing or leasing vessels 
for the merchant marine. It was a 
subsidiary corporation created to pro- 
mote American shipping in peace or 
normal times, but with the entry of the 
United States in 1917 into the World 
War it acquired a preeminent position 
of power by reason of the authority with 
which the President vested it to uisi- 
tion, construct and operate ships without 
limitations or conditions. The imme- 
diate need of creating an enormous 
tonnage of war shipping involved the 
establishment in 1917 of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, which was charged, 
in cooperation with the ShippingBoard, 
to bring into being in a minimum of time 
a large commercial merchant marine 
of standardized and other ships, efficient 
and economical, with a fast speed the 
primary object. The Fleet Corporation 
and the Shipping Board as the 

representatives of the President 
in these operations by virtue of the broad 
pomore which Congress conferred upon 

m and which he delegated to them. 
As the ships were produced by the Fleet 
Corporation they came under the control 
of the Shipping Board, which throughout 
the war period operated practically 
the entire merchant marine, including 
ships requisitioned, bought and built, 
as a national en rise. The main 
phases of the Board’s activities were 
the acquisition and operation of vessels 
and the regulation of shipping and ship- 
building. After the war the Shipping 
Board became the target of attacks as 
the agency through which attempts 
were made to operate successfully the 
new American merchant marine under 
goverment ownership. In 1921 the 

oard headed by A. D. Lasker, trans- 
ferred the operation of the huge fleet of 
— vessels to the Emergency 

eet Corporation. See SHIPPING. 


SHIP SUBSIDIES. These are pay- 
ments or bounties made by governments 
to assist private enterprise in developing 
sea commerce. Such favors take a 
variety of forms. They may be based 
on a vessel’s sailings in a year, the 
mileage it covered, its tonnage either 
by itself or in relation to speed, or on 
tonnage in relation to both speed and 
cargo. Payments so based are 
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subsidies. Government encouragement 
of merchant shipping also takes indirect 
forms like granting construction loans 
to ship concerns at low interest, barring 
foreign shipping from coastwise traffic, 
exemptions from taxes and dues, free 
registry, and bounties to firms producing 
goods for export. Such bounties are 
frequently resorted to by backward 
countries whose resources need foreign 
c.-mmerce for their development 
France and Japan have made most 
use of direct subsidies, yet despite 
government aid the French merchant 
marine did not grow though Japan's 
p Ospered, but whether subsidies actually 
contributed to her shipping development 
i: questioned. Great Britain in the days 
of undeveloped transatlantic shipping, 
1840, helped the Cunard Line, then 
newly established, by an annual payment 
of $425,000, increased to $850,000, and 
aided similarly other British steamship 
lines that came into existence in the 
West India, South American, African, 
Australian and East Indies trades. The 
only payments made today by Great 
Britain are to shipping interests carrying 
the mails (for which service payment can 
hardly be deemed a subsidy) and a 
small sum paid to the Cunard line as a 
government obligation incurred when 
that company built the M — and 


Lusitania to conform to lty 
——— 
he United States pays for mail- 


carrying on a More generous scale than 
Great Britain does. The only subsidy 
paid by the United States was begun in 
1845 to assist American lines in face of 
subsidized British competition that 
came with the development of steam 
navigation. In form it was a postal 
subsidy that accorded special payments 
for carrying the mails. That the Amer- 
ican lines depended upon it solely was 
shown when, in 1855, Congress allowed 
vessels carrying mails only the sea pos- 
tage plus the inland postage on mails 
carried. The outcome was that 
the American transatlantic companies 
stopped operations and sold their 
vessels. The present mail-contract law 
dates from 1891. 

After the World War the government 
sought a substantial subsidy from 
Congress to support the huge merchant 
marine the war broughtinto existence 
(see SuHiprpina). A subsidy measure 
was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives with this aim on November 
20, 1922. Its prospects of approval by 
Congress were small from the start. 
Subsidy bills were of periodical occur- 
rence and had always failed of passage, 
though sometimes y the narrowest of 
hostile majorities. strong opposition 


direct | to such a method of government aid had 
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always prevailed all over the country. 
In the early days the United States 
was a maritime nation because its chief 
development lay along the Atlantic 
Seaboard, but with its growth inland 
after the Civil War (a period which 
marked the decay of American shipping), 
the country acquired far-flung domestic 
interests to the neglect of the foreign 
trade it once sought. President Harding 
conceived that there were special cir- 
cumstances favoring the granting of a 
subsidy in the post-war shipping situa- 
tion, especially the fact that the govern- 
ment fleet was costing the country about 
$1,000,000 a week or $50,000,000 a 
year. The bill, he told Congress, would 
give direct aid to American shipping of 
not more than $30,000,000 a year if the 
merchant marine was so developed that 
it could carry half of the American 
deep-sea commerce, while at the present 
ocean-carrying capacity of the fleet, 
direct aid could not reach $20,000,000 
a year. Hence at the maximum of out- 
lay $20,000,000 annually could be saved 
on the existing operating losses. 


The measure’s main provisions em- 
braced authority to the Shipping Board 
to sell government-own ships to 
American citizens on terms of payment 
covering fifteen years but not beyond; 
the creation of a construction loan fund 
of $125,000,000 from which the Board 
could lend money for fifteen years to 
purchasers and operators of vessels to 
enable them to construct and equip new 
shipping, the loans to be limited to two- 
thirds of the construction and equipment 
cost; authority to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to contract with such American 
lines for the carrying of mails on terms 
to be agreed upon with the Shipping 
Board; the requirement that one-half 
of the total immigration to the United 
States be transported on American 
ships; the establishment of the Merchant 
Marine Fund, into which were to be paid 
all tonnage dues and taxes, 10% of the 
amount of all customs dues, and ‘all 
excess paid by the owner of 
any vessel.’ 


The House with a scant 26 majority 
passed the bill in a mutilated form nine 
days after its presentation. As amended, 
the measure forbade the nipping Board 
to loan a cent except with the consent 
o a restriction that virtually 
destroyed the object of the bill. It also 
denied subsidy privileges to vessels 
owned by large corporations like the 
Standard Oil Company, the United 
Fruit Company, and the U.S. Steel 
Corporation when engaged solely in 
transporting their own products. 
section giving a rebate from the income 
tax equal to 5% of the freight money 
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paid to American vessels was also ex- 
cluded. Another change was raising the 
interest of 2% to 44 as the minimum 
interest to be on loans from the construc- 
tion loan fund. The Shipping Board’s 
powers were further cur by forbidding 
it to exercise any control over rates and 
practices in the intercoastal trade or to 
sell any ships without advertising or 
competitive bids. It was also provided 
that the S.S. Leviathan should not be 
sold for less than the cost of recondi- 
tioning. The bill was useless to the 
Shipping Board in the form it passed 
the House. The Senate, where it had 
no chance at all, destroyed it by parlia- 
mentary tactics on February 28, 1923. 


SHIPTON, MOTHER, Ursual Ship- 
ton, nee Southiel (c. 1488-1561), Knares- 
borough witch; lived near Dropping 
Well, where her cavc is still shown; said 
to have prophesied Fire of London. 


SHIRAS, GEORGE, JR. (1832), an 
American jurist, b. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
s. of George and Eliza Herron Shiras. 
He was educated at Yale University and 
after studying law at that institution, 
was admitted to the bar in 1856 and then 
was engaged in the practice of law in 
Pittsburgh until appointed associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1892, from which posi- 
tion he retired in 1903. 


SHIRAZ (29° 30’ N., 52° 40’ E., 
town, capital, Fars province, Persia; has 
some fine mosques and good bazaars; 
trading center; manufactures wine; 
founded about VII. cent. B.C.; was at 
one time capital of the Empire; in Mid- 
die Ages a famous literary center; con- 
tains tombs of poets Sadi and Hafiz. 
Pop. 52,000. 

SHIRE (16° 5’ S., 35° 5’ E.), river, 
S.E. Africa; issues from Lake Nyassa, 
joins Zambesi near Shamo. 


SHIRLEY, SIR ANTHONY (1565- 
1635?), Eng. soldier; served in wars in 
Netherlands, France, Africa, Italy, Tur- 
key; went to Russia as representative of 
Persia and became Span. admiral; 
wrote Travels into Persia, 1613. Bro., 
Sir Thomas, typical Elizabethan priva- 
teer, was f. of dramatist Henry. 


SHIRLEY, JAMES (1596-1666), Eng. 
dramatist; b. London; a prolific play- 
writer, but the suppression of the theatre 
in 1642 broke his fortunes. Among his 
plays are The Brothers, The Wedding, 
The Traitor, The Gamester, The Lady 
of Pleasure, and The Cardinal. 


SHIRVAN (37° 20’ N., 58° E.), 


A | district, province Khorasan, Persia. 
Top. c. 13,000. Capital, Shirvan. Pop. 
C. l, e 


SHIRWA . SHOREY 








SHIRWA, a narrow lake near Nyasa,| SHOE-BILL or WHALE-HEADED 
Africa. It] — to the E. of the Shiré R., | STORK (Baloeniceps rez), a la 





Wading Bird, with A he a: 
flattened bill; found only in the neigh- 
borhood of the White Nile and its 
tributaries. 


SHOLAPUR (17° 39’ N., 75° 54’ E.), 
city, capital, Sholapur district, Bombay, 
SSE aces Pop. 61,345; (district) 


SHOLES, CHRIETORRERE 
LATHAM (1819-18 90), 
ventor. In 1866 he — — on * 


and is 40 m. long and 14 m. wide. It | rare 
has four islands. 


SHISHAK, or SHESHONKE, King of 
Egypt, was the founder of the ae y 
second dynasty, about 950 B e 
secured Thebes, and —— 
tian rule in Palestine and N ubia, and in 
ra expedition in the reign of Rehoboam 

appears to have subdued both Israel 
and Judah. 


SHITTA (OR SHITTIM) | Woop tne 
wood of some Acacia, 


which the Ta acio was İargely obtained a patent. This patent and fn- 
constructed. vention were turned over to E. - 
SHOA (9° 30’ N., 39° 40’ E.), division | ton & Sons, of Ilion, N. Y., in 1873. 
(formerly om), Abyssinia; capital SHONTS, THEODORE — 
(1856-1919), Railroad 


of division and of Abyssinian Empire is 
Addis Abeba. Crawford county, PAN, * A 


SHOCK is a condition of depresion 
of vitality due to violent derangement 
of the nervous system, caused by power- 
ful mental emotions, such as horror or 
joy, by extreme irritation of the peri- 
pheral nerves through injury, or by 
certain poisons. ‘There is loss of control 
over the vasomotor nerves (or nerves 
of the blood vessels), the blood leaving 
the brain and superficial parts of the 
body and accumulating in the blood 
vessels of the internal organs, and the 
heart’s action may also be inhibited. 
The DA ient may feel faint. or become 
insensible, pale and cold, perspiration 
often appearing on the forehead; the 
pulse is at first slow then rapid. and 
irregular, the breathing at first — 
and short and later deeper and gasping 
the temperature ís subnormal, the 
pupils dilated. There are, “however, 
many degrees of the condition, from a 
arat and transient faintness to sudden 

ea 


SHODDY, inferior substitute for 
woolen fabrics, mado by teasing out 
woolen rags and clippings; uently 
— as generic term for any erior 

c. 


SHOE, covering for feet, generally 
made of leather in America and Europe, 
but in Holland and France often made 
of wood, and called sabot. In China and 
Japan sometimes made of paper. 8’s 
are combination of sandal and moccasin, 
and were used among the early Jews. 
Romans used calceus, which covered 
the whole foot and was tied with a 
lace. Those used by their soldiers 
were shod with nails. In Henry I.’s 
time, long, pointed shoes were fashion- 
able; present form of shoe was first 
used in XVII. cent. Rubber s’s or 
galoshes are used as an overshoe to keep 
out wet. See Boots AND Suons. 


Central and obtained contro interest 
in the Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
and Toledo, St. Louis, and Western 
roads. He was chairman of the Ishmian 
Canal Commission, 1905-7, and president 
of the New York Interborough, 1907-19. 


SHOOTING.—The use of the gun in 
sport is a late development. There is 
mention of the use of firearms in the 
middle of the XV. — for Tor tho purpose 
of finally killing qua: quarıy fter it had 
proustit. to bay by the ‘hoande but it 
was not till the close of the XVIII. 
cent. that s. as a pure sport was com- 
mony practiced. ä big falls {into rte 

o ame an game. Roug 
game consists of such wild birds and 
animals as are edible, (e.g.) grouse and 
hares; big game consists of such wild 

animals as are not good for food (e.g.) 
lions and elephants. In the game 
laws the following animals are classified 
as game: hares, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, atarnican. moor-game, black- 
game, bustards, woodcock, snipe, quails, 
landrails, and wild duck. Game is 
usually shot with a gun; big game with 

a rifle. A game gun normally weighs 
about 614 Ib. 

SHORE, JANE (d. c. 1528), mistress 
of Edward IV.; ety ‘by Richard III. 
to walk in her kirtle, holding a taper 
an incident of Shak ’s Richard 

II.); ballads tell of her death in a 
ditch, hence name Sho tch. 


SHOREDITCH, metropolitan bor- 
ough, London, England. op. 111,500. 


SHOREY, PAUL (1857), untversity 
— — b. at Davenport, Iowa, æ. of 
and A. Merriam 


Shorey. He was educated at Harvard, 
University of gg University of 
Bonn, Ameri chool of ‘Classi 
Studies, Athens and at the University 
of Munich. After being professor of 
Greek at Bryn Mawr being for 7 years 
he became professor of Greek at the 
University of Chicago in 1892 and was 
head of t t dept. after 1896. Author: 


The Assault on Humanism, 1917 and | system, 


others and contributions to magazines. 


SHORING, the sup pporting of build- | m, 
ings which have settled in some part, or 
which require additional support during 
alterations. Raking shores are the 
commonest, and consist of timbers with 
their lower ends resting upon a sole- 
piocs; or plate of timber, to prevent 
from sinking into "the ground. 
They slope upwards at a suitable angie, 
their upper ends resting upon wall-plates 
attached to the wall. The supporting 
Boor oF must be applied only hera a 
oor or roof provides a counterbalancing 
thrust from inside. The timbers rise 
fanwise, so as to press against the wall 
Raking sho 


Th 
than raking shores, and also cheaper. 


’ SHORNCLIFFE (51° 4’ N., 1° 8’ E.), 
mi'i — near English Channel, 


Kent, Eng 

CLEMENT KING (1857) 
Eng. journ and author; in 1891 
joined staff of I — London N ews, 
which he edited 3-1900, when he 
founded the Soho: was one of the 
founders of the Omar Khayyam Club; 
works include Charlotte Bronte and her 
Circle, 1896; Sizty Years of Victorian 
Literature, 1897, and Highways and 
Byways of Buckinghamshire, 1910; ed. 
the works of the Brontes and the Waver- 
ley Novels. 


SHORTHAND, a system of writing 
xo by means of signs which can be 


rapidly written than ordinary 
letters, t ithe object being to enable ee 
writer to keep pace with a 


Also known as tachygraphy (‘quick 
— ———— sy eerste (‘short writing’), 
stenography (‘comp writing’), and 
ns di (‘sound-writing’). 
Shorthand was used by t F Greeks 
and Romans, not ouly for the sake — 
brevity, but also ensure 
All know] of the on lost — 
— 10th and 16th centuries, but in 1587 
Bright pub. his Characterie, and 
nae signs for words—a hopeless method 
oa a — Matas wing vocabulary. 
wrote The Arte 


cal | 1602 John Willis ——— 


SHOULDER 


se; he also used 


separate 
for word, as did Bright. — 


ps p 
t was fairly popular, — much used 
until Pitman’s introduced. 
In 1620 Skelton- imitated Willis’s 
and his method was used b 


Gurney pub. his Brachygraphy. 

The most popular method, and that 
in general use by all classes of shorthand 
writers at the present time, is the pho- 
netic system of Pitman, first brought 
out in 1837. Its principle is entirely 
dependent on sound, as the name im- 
plies. Words are written as they 
sound, not as they are spelled: thus 
cough becomes ‘cof;’ though, ‘tho.’ 
Straight and curved lines indicate 
consonants, while vowels are shown 
by dot and dash. The same line 
is used to represent a different sound 
as it is thick or thin, written vertically 


agi ety 


SHOSHONE FALLS, on the Snake 
R., in Idaho. They drop 210 ft. 


SHOSHONES, or SNAKE INDIANS, 

a division of the "American Indians, liv- 
ing in Wyoming and parts of Utah and 
Nevada. Some of them have warlike 
cs, while others are com- 

paratively peaceful. Their number has 
been estimated at 2,500. 


SHOSHONG (23° 8S., 26° 30’ E. Js 
town, Bechuanaland; former capital of 
Bamangwato. 


SHOTTS (55° 51’ oe i 52° W.), 
arkshire, Scotland; coal 
mines: ironworks. Pop. 18,500. 


SHOULDER, the region where the 
arm joins the trunk. The articulation 
of the humerus or arm-bone with the 
scapula or shoulder-blade is an example 
of an enarthrodial or ball-and-socket 
The scapula (g.v.) is a flat tri- 
angular bone with a tae ression called 
the glanoid cavity into which the head of 
the humerus fits. The shallowness of 
the cavity allows great mobility of the 
shoulder-joint, but renders it liable to 
dislocation. A certain amount of pro- 
tection is afforded by the glanoid 


SHOVEL 


ligament which forms a sort of lip about 
the cavity, increasing its depth, and the 
acromion, a process of the scapula which 
forms a protective arch overhanging 
the S. socket. 


SHOVEL, SIR CLOUDSLEY (1650- 
1707), Eng. admiral; fought in battles 
of Bantry Bay,. 1689; Virgo, 1702; 
Malaga, 1704; his ship, the Association, 
struck a rock near Scilly Isles and all 
hands were lost. 


SHOVELLER. 


FAMILY. 


SHOWALTER, WILLIAM JOSEPH 
(1878), an American editor; b. at Dale 
Enterprise, Va., s. of David Bowman 
and Susan Catherine Swope Showalter. 
He was educated at Bridgewater, Va., 
College. He was a teacher in public 
schools from 1896-8 after which he was 
engaged in various newspaper and 
editorial work and after 1914 was 
assistant to the editor and assistant 
editor and staff writer of the National 
Geog. Magazine. 


SHOWERMAN, GRANT (1870), a 
university professor; b. at Brookfield, 
Wis., s. of Hiram and Ellen Augusta 
Parker Showerman. He was educated 
at the University of Wisconsin and 
abroad. He was professor of classics 
at the University of Wis. after 1900. 
In addition to contributing to leading 
literary magazines and philol. journals 
he was the author of: A Country Chroni- 
— 1916; A Country Child, 1917 and 
others. 


SHRADY, HENRY MERWIN (1871- 





See under Duck 


1922), American sculptor; b. in New | BO 


York. He graduated at Columbia in 
1894, and after some experience in law 
and business adopted sculpture. Though 
entirely self-taught he won in the 
competition for an equestrian statue for 
Brooklyn offered in 1901, and executed 
also the Grant Memorial, Washington 
($250,000). The Holland Society of 
New York commissioned him to design 
an equestrian statue of ‘William the 
Silent.’ His other works include ‘General 
Williams’ in Detroit; ‘General Lee’ in 
Chancellorsville, Virginia, and ‘Jay 
Cooke’ in Duluth, Michigan. 


SHREVEPORT, city and parish seat 
of Caddo Parish, La., about 170 m. E. 
of Dallas at the head of navigation on 
the Red River. It is the second largest 
city of the State, and has unusually fine 
railroad facilities, being served by eight 
systems, of which the most important 
are, The Texas and Pacific, Kansas 
City Southern, St. Louis Southwestern 
and the Houston and Shreveport. The 
city is the natural market and shipping 
point of an extensive and rich oil, gas 








and agricultural region. It has many 
handsome public and private buildings, 
including St. John’s College, Centenary 
College, City Hall, Court-House and 
Post-Office. The chief industrial estab- 
lishments are lumber mills, cotton fac- 
tories, foundries, machine shops, glass 
and bottle works, and oil refinery fac- 
tories. There are numerous churches, 
an excellent public school system, pub- 
lic library, five newspapers and seven 
Parang institutions. Pop. 43,874: 1924, 


SHREW FAMILY (Soricidoe), a large 
family of Insectivora, with about 2 
species, found in the tropical and tem- 
perate regions of the Old World and N. 
America; small creatures, often mistaken 
for mice, from which their insectivore 
teeth, their long sharp snouts, and their 
close-lying rounded ears distinguish 
them. A few examples are: the Common 
Shrew (Sorex), the Short-Tailed Shrews 
(Blarina) of America, the Water-Shrew 
(Crossopus), and the Old World Musk 
Shrews (Crocidura), with scent glands 
producing a musky odor. 


SHREWSBURY (52° 43’ N., 2° 46’ 
W.), county town, on Severn, Shropshire, 
England; there are remains of the old 
city walls and of a Norman castle; 
famous school was founded by Edward 
VI., 1551; many interesting old churches, 
public buildings, and black and white 
houses; Parliaments assembled here in 
1283 and 1397; and in 1403 Henry IV. 
defeated Hotspur and Douglas in the 
neighborhood. Pop. 1921, 31,013. 


SHREWSBURY, CHARLES TAL- 
T, DUKE OF (1660-1718), succ. his 
f. as Earl of Shrewsbury, 1668; dismissed 
by king from lord - lieutenancy of 
Staffordshire, 1687; signed invitation to 
Prince of Orange; great figure in politics 
and society after Revolution; one of lord- 
justices of realm, 1695-96, 1697, 1714; 
last Lord High Treasurer, 1714. 


SHREWSBURY, ELIZABETH TAL- 
BOT, COUNTESS OF (1518 - 1608), 
‘Building Bess of Hardwick’; owed 
epithet partly to construction of Hard- 
wick Hall, partly to systematic improve- 
ment of fortune; dau. of John Hardwick, 
she m. (1) Robert Barley, (2) Sir William 
Cavendish (becoming ancestress of Earls 
and Dukes of Devonshire), (3) Sir 
William St. Loe, (4) (1568) Lord 
Shrewsbury. 


SHREWSBURY, JOHN TALBOT, 
EARL OF (1390-1453), Eng. baron; 
famous in Fr. wars of Henry V. and 
Henry VI.; said to have won 40 battles; 
put down Irish revolt, 1414-19. 


SHRIKES, LANIIDZ, small birds 





with varying characters, but often 
with compressed, hooked, serrated bills 
suitable for seizing and tearing the 
small birds and animals upon which 
they feed. Found all over the world, 
except S. America. Of the true Shrikes 
(Lanius), also known as Butcher-birds, 
one breeds in Britain. The Pied- and 
Wood-Shrikes (Hemipus and Tephro- 
dornis) are Indian representatives. 


SHRIMPS (for general relationship, 
see under MALACOSTRACA), small, trans- 
lucent, grey Crustacea, common on 
sandy places, where at ebb-tide they are 
caught for food by means of a net. 


SHRINE, a case or reliquary in which 
the remains of some saint are preserved; 
hence any place hallowed by its 
associations. 


SHROPSHIRE (52° 45’ N., 2° 45’ 
W.), county of western England, near 
center of Welsh border; surrounded by 
Flint, Cheshire, Stafford, Worcester, 
Hereford, Radnor, Montgomery, and 
Denbigh; area, 1342 sq. miles; surface 
mountainous in S. and W.; crossed by 
Clee Hills, Caradoc Hills and other 
ranges; drained by Severn and a number 
of its tributaries; capital, Shrewsbury. 

County was part of kingdom of 
Mercia in early times and suffered from 
Dan. invasions of IX. and X. cent’s; 
scene of hostilities in Civil War of XII. 
cent., Barons’ War, and Great Re- 
bellion; has remains of several old castles, 
some of which date from Norman times, 
and ruins of many religious houses. 
Agriculture is principal industry. There 
are several small detached coal-fields, of 
which Coalbrookdale is most important. 
other minerals found include iron, lead, 
limestone, and small quantities of zinc 
and barytes; blast furnaces, iron manu- 
factures. Pop. 1921, 242,959. 


SHROVE TUESDAY is the Tuesday 
before Ash Wednesday, and thus belongs 
to the days of preparation for Lent. 
The name refers to the fact that it was 
the time for shrift or confession before 
the Easter communion. The pancakes 
appropriate to the day are the sole 
survival of the merrymakings with which 
it was once celebrated. 


SHRUB, a woody perennial plant in 
which the primary stem usually grows 
slowly compared with that of a tree, 
while the lateral branches develop more 
rapidly. The term is, however, some- 
what loosely applied. S's. are grown in 
gardens for the ornamental value of 
their foliage or bloom, or for their 
massed eff 


ect in a shrubbery. 


SHUMLA (43° 17’ N., 26° 58’ E.), 
fortified town, ; manufactures 


— — 


sli clothes; occupied by Russians, 
1878, Pop. 22,000. 


SHUSHA (39° 48’ N., 46° 44’ E.), 


town, Yelisavetpol, uss. 
casia; formerly important fortress. 
26,000. 

SHUSHTER, SHUSTER (32° 8’ N., 
48° 45’ E.), town, on Karun, Sh 


cau- 
Pop. 


ushter 
district, Arabistan, Persia; manufactures 
carpets; exports grain. Pop. c. 16,000. 


SHUSTER, (WILLIAM) MORGAN 
(1877), an American lawyer, b. at 
Washington, s. of Wiliam Morgan and 
Caroline H. von Tagen Shuster. He 
was educated at Central High School and 
at Columbian College and Law School. 
In 1898 he became a stenographer in the 
War Dept. after which he was succes- 
sively in the Cuban customs service, 
insular collector of customs at Manila, 
treasurer-gen. and financial advisor of 
Persia and after 1915 was president of 
the Century Co., New York. 


SHUTE, HENRY AUGUSTUS (1856), 
an American author, b. at Exeter, N.H., 
s. of George S. and Joanna Simpkins 
Shute. He was educated at Harvard. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1882 and 
after 1883 was judge of the police court 
at Exeter. In addition to contributing 
serials to magazines he wrote several 
books including The Lad With the Downy 
Chin 1917; Brie and Fair, 1918, and The 
Real Diary of the Worst Farmer, 1919. 


SHUTTLE, pointed instrument used 
from earliest times in weaving to carry 
weft thread between warp; modern 
s’s are about 12 in. long. 


SHUVALOV, PETER ANDREIVICH, 
COUNT SCHOUVALOOF (1827-89). 
Russ. general and diplomat; governed 
Baltic provinces, 1864-66; am or 
to Britain, 1874-79. 


SHUYA (57° N., 41° 30’ E.), town, 
Vladimir, Russia; cotton-manufacturing 
center. Pop. 21,000. 


SHWEBO (22° 30’ N., 95° 40’ E.), 
town, capital, Shwebo district, Upper 
Burma; rice-growing center. Pop. 10,500; 
(district) 295,000. 


SIALKOT, SEALKOTE (32° 31’ N., 
74° 36’ E.), town, cantonment, capital, 
Sialkot district, Punjab, Brit. India; 
extensive commerce; manufactures paper 
and cloth. Pop. 65,000; (district) 
1,090,000. 


SIAM, kingdom, Indo-China (4°-20° 
18’ N., 97° 20’-105° 30’ E.), lies mainly 
in center of Indo-China peninsula, with 
Brit. Burma on the N. and W., and Fr. 
Indo-China on the N.E., E., and S.E. 
It has a long strip running down N. half 


SIBERIA 





of Malay Peninsula between Strait of 
Malacca and Gulf of Siam, with the 
Brit. Malays possessions to the 8. The 
W. half of main portion consists of valley 
of the Menam and E. half of Korat 
lateau, which stretches to Mekong 
basin: The N. is mountainous, rising 
to heights of 6,000 to 8,000 ft. The S. 
fs an alluvial plain, drained by rivers 
mentioned and their tributaries, chief 
of which is the Meping, joining the 
Menam. Bangkok is the capital. 
Climate not unhealthy; mean temp. 
in lower ground is about 80° F., and 
rainfall 54 in.; wet season, "May 
to October. 


Chief wealth lies in the rice of the S., 
teak and other timber trees of the N. 
Forestry almost entirely in foreign hands; 
laborers of S. largely Chin. coolies. 
Rice to value of over $50,000,000 was 
exported, other exports including teak, 
hides, pepper, silk. Chief imports are 
textiles, machinery, provisions. Min- 
eral resources are hardly known, but 
gold, coal, petroleum, tin, and iron occur 
in various places; tin mining on Puket 
I. Railway mileage, c. 1,333, connects 
with Federated Malay States lines. 

The pop., besides Siamese themselves, 
includes e number of Shans or Laos, 
Chinese, alays, and other Eastern 
races. Government is absolute mon- 
archy; king is advised by cabinet of 
ministers, and there is a legislative 
council of 40, some of whom are rs 
of state, while remainder are chosen by 
king. Siam is divided for administrative 
purpose into 18 provinces (monthons), 

7 of which are ander lords-lieutenant, 
while Bangkok is directly controlled by 
minister o government. Euro- 
peans —— the government. Buddhism 
is principal religion; education chiefly 
carried out by priests, but public schools 
are under Dep. of Education; the 
Chulalongkorn Iniv. dates from 1917. 
Military service compulsory; peace 
strength of army, 20,000. The navy 
has no fighting value. 

In early times there existed various 
independent states in Siam, but by 
middle of the 14th cent. the Siamese 
had established their power over whole 
country, Making Ayuthia, built c. 1350, 
seat of government. For long period 
struggle with Cambodia was carried on, 
and that country was for some time a 
tributary state. The 15th and 16th 
centuries were marked by Burmese 
Invasions, and in 1555 the country 
temporarily lost its independence, re- 
gaining it under Phra Naret not long 
afterwards. In 17th cent. Phaulcon, a 
omen Greek, became chief minis- 

ter of Siamese king, whom he persuad 
to send an embassy to Fr. court. About 
1685, as a result of this, a number of 


Frenchmen and some Jesuits arrived in 
Siam, only to be banished from the 
country some five years later. The 18th 
cent. was marked by an invasion of 
Burmese, who destroyed Ayuthia by 
fire in 1768; they were defeated and 
expelled by a Chin. general, Phya Tak, 
who usurped the throne, c. 1768 and re- 
moved seat of government from Ayuthia 
to Bangkok. He was subsequently 
killed, whereupon the ruling dynasty was 
established by another general, Tschakri, 
who became king in 1782. His descend- 
ant Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh (Rama 
his father, Chulalong- 
Boundary treaties 
with France were signed in 1893, 1904, 
ma 1907, and with Britain in 1891 and 


— joined the Allied Powers in the 
World War, July 22, 1917; volunteers, 
comprising aviation unite (including 
104 pilots) and motor transport detach- 
ment, landed in France in July 1918. 


korn, 


sent to the front, Sept. 15. Area, 195,000 
sq. m.s pop. c. 8,924,000. See Map, 
S. and E. Asra. 


SIAM, GULF OF, a large gulf lying 
N. of the South China gaa Dovecot the 
Malay Peninsula ana Indo-China, with 
Siam situated at its N. extremity. 


SIAMESE TWINS, — of Chinese 
parentage in Siam 1811. Their 
breast bones were united by a band of 
flesh. They married in America, hav 
made money by self-exhibition. Bo 
died in 1874. 


SIBBALD, SIR ROBERT (1641-1722), 
Scot. physician; Pacta med. in Edin- 
burgh, helped to found the botanical 
ga , 1667, and to establish the Royal 
ou. of Physicians, of which he became 
1684; first prof. of Meaicine at 
'dinburgh University, 1685; wrote 
extensively on antiquarian, as well as 
on medical — 


SIBERIA, r Russian territories 
in "Agia (c. “rT "35° N., 60° E.-170° 
W.), stretches between Urals and Pacific, 
— ween ic Ocean and Turke- 

stan, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Korea. 
The great central plateau of E. is from 
3,000 to 5,000 ft. h, with mountains 
rising above it to heights of over 7,000 
ft.; from this the land slopes N. and wa 

to extensive plains. Principal parte of 

teau are Stanovoi and Anadyr Mte., 

een Yakutsk and Maritime Prov- 
inces, and in Amur, in the E.; Verk- 
hoiansk, extending from the Stanovoi; 
Little Khingan in S8.E.; Yablonga, Sayan 


ed | and Altai Mts. in S. Of fourteen active 


volcanoes in Kamchatka, Mt. Klyu- 
chevskaya rises to 16,131 ft. 


SICARD 





SIBERIA 
Principal rtvers are Obi, with affluent | drew up — of ee 1913, 
Irtish, Yenisei, with affluent concerning Mongolia, which de- 


Tunguska, 
Lena, with affluent<¢Vitim, Vilyui, and 
Aldan, all of which flow across great 
to Arctic coast; and Amur, 
the S.E., all navigable in sum- 
Siberia has many lakes, of 
Which Lake Baikal, in the S., is largest. 
Climate is continental, and generally 
resembles that of Canada; o orkholanek, 
in N.E., . July, to 
-60° F. Jan. AAN — chiefly 
in summer; drought is not uncommon in 
IA. 
Natural resources are great; coal 
abundant, but of poor quality; ld, 
silver, lead, iron, copper, graphite, 
naphtha also exist, but have not been 
fully developed. There are enormous 
forests, stretching S. from Arctic tundras, 
and from N. of Tobolsk and Tomsk 
to E. Siberia—pine, fir, cedar, poplar, 
aspen, willow, birch. Grain is chief 
source of wealth and export, but meat, 
a wool, and dairy produce are 
expo orted to considecatle value. 
—— and hunting give remunerative 
occupation to many of the inhabitants. 
Fauna includes sables, foxes, bears, 
— 


is in backward state, only 12°3 per cent. 
literate. Siberia was 
penal settlement for 


Russian >; latter numbered. 
100o 15; eget ,000; many 


ded for administrative 

urposes into the four — of 

katak. Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, 

and the six provinces of Amur, Kam- 
akhalin, 


chatka, peed a Trans- 
baikalia, towns are 
Tomsk, W Irkutsk, E. cap., 


oyarsk. 

Little known of early history; in 11th 
cent. Turk. race established a kingdom 
here, but they were overcome by Jenghiz 
Khan, Mongol leader, in 13th cent. 
Russians first entered Siberta in 16th 
cent., in search of furs, and eventually 
most of country was annexed to Russia. 
Further territories were acquired from 


U.S. The Russo-Japanese War (see 
JAPAN) in 1904-5 — een 
eion Manchuria. 


clared its independence of China in 
1911., See Far Eastern RBPUBLIC. 
Area, 4,831, 882 sq. m.; pop. 10,378,000. 
For events during World War, see 


Russa, History. 
SIBERIAN RAILWAY. See Trans- 


SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


emy, ngineering 
Application: 1887, and rose by promo- 
tion to be Lieut. colonel in 1909. He 
constructed a ship-channel connecting 
the Great Lakes, 1892-94; chief engineer 
river and harbor district, Arkansas, 
1894-98; chief engineer of the 8th army 
corps, and of Manila, and Dagupan RR, 
1899-1900; built Gatun lock and dam, 
Panama Canal; major-general, 1917; 
commander of 1st division A.E.F. under 
General Pe , June 1917; command- 
er South East epartment, Charleston, 
S.C. January-May 1918; director Chem- 
ical warfare Service, U.S., May 1918, 
to February, 1920. Dist ed 
Service Cross and Legion of Honor. 


SIBI (29° 30’ N., 67° 59’ E.), town, 
Sibi district, Brit. Baluchistan; im- 
portant junction on Sindh-Peshin rail- 
way, Pop. 5,000; district, c. 78,000. 


SIBONGA (10° 5’ N., 123° 40’ E., 
Philippine Islands. 


SIBPUR (22° 34’ N., 88° 16’ E.), 


ssuri | town, Hugh district, Bengal, Brit. India. 


SIBSAGAR (26° 59’ N., 94° 38’ E.), 
— on ae capital, ‘Sibsagar dis- 
Assam, Brit. India; tea-planting 
—— Pop. 6,300; district, 610,000: 


ene JOHN (1758-96), Eng. 
botanist 


SIBYLS, prophetic women of ancient 
Rom. legend. The Cumean 8S. con- 
ducted Atneas to the lower romos, and 
brought the Sibylline books Tar- 
quinfus, 

SICARD, ROCH-AMBROISE CU- 
CURRON (1742-1822), a French abbé 
and educationist, b. at Le periph 
Haute-Garonne. In 1786 he was 
pointed principal of a school of deat- 
mutes at Bordeaux, afterwards succeed- 
ing — Abbé de YEpée in a similar 

aris, 1789. e ae Ea a mem- 


Russia and sia and China Bor of the In: the Institute in 1795. 


SICILIAN VESPERS 
SICILIAN VESPERS. See VEsPERS, 


SICILIAN. 

SICILIES, KINGDOM OF THE 
TWO. Seo Sicizy. 

SICILY, Ital. isl., 1 in: Medi- 
terranean (37° 30’ N., 14° E.), about 2 m. 


from 8.W. extremity of Ital. mainland, 
from which it is separated by the deep, 
narrow Strait of Messina; 80 m. from 
African coast; 180 m. long, 120 wide; 


triangular in shape, hence old name 
Trinacria; at N.E. corner is Cape 
Faro (ane. Pelorus), N.W. Cape Boco 


(Lilyboeum), S.E., Cape Passaro (Pachy- 
nus). See Map ITALY. 

urface is mountainous; most of 
island over 500 ft. above sea-level. Steep 
mountains (attaining a height of over 
6,000 ft.) continue Appennine range 
along N. coast, which faces Tyrrhenian 
Sea; highest point, Etna, 11,870 ft.; 
other volcanoes are ct, dormant, 
or incipient. 

Good harbors are provided by bays 
and headlands on N. but not on 8. coast. 
The rivers are unimportant, mostly 
intermittent. Summer is hot and dry, 
winter mild and rainy; rainfall, c. 30 in. 
Sicily suffers from earthquakes, erup- 
tions, sirocco in summer, and malaria 


in pare. 

he flora is rich; chief crop is wheat; 
fruit trees and olives, especially on N. 
and E. coasts, vines mainly in W.; soil 
fertile, but agricultural methods back- 
ward: trees scarce, only 4 per cent. of 
island forested; principal exports, oran- 
ges and citrous fruits, almonds, nuts, 
wine (Marsala, etc.), preserved vege- 
tables, sulphur (from Girgenti, etc.), 

A , tunny, and sardines, sumach 
for dyeing. 

The earliest recorded inhabitants were 
Sicani, Siculi, Elymi, Phosnicians; then 
came Greeks, 8th cent. B.C.; Eubcoeans 
founded Naxos, 735 B.C.; Corinthians, 
Syracuse, 734 B.C. Tyrants arose. 
Phalaris made Akragas (Roman Agri- 
gentum, modern Girgenti) supreme in 
Sicily, c. 560 B.C.; cities combined to 
withstand Carthaginian inroads in 5th 
cent. B.C.; Gelon of Gela became ruler 
of 8 , and defeated Carthaginians 
at Himera, 480 B.C.; Syracuse became 
chief city of Sicily; great Athenian ex- 


city 

against the Carthaginians, who secu 
footing in island; republic restored by 
Timoleon, and overthrown again by 
Agathocles, who continued Carthaginian 
war. Sicily was battleground of Romans 
and Carthaginians during first Punic 
War, 264-241 B.C., and consequently 
fell under Roman power; rebeilious 














Syracuse taken by Marcellus, 212 B.C.; 
slaves’ revolt ruthlessly crushed, 135-132 
B.C., 102-99 B.C.; under the avaricious 
Sextus Pompeius Verres, indicted by 
Cicero, island further declined; pirate 
régime ended by Octavianus, 36 B.C. 
In the 5th cent. A.D. Sicily came 
under the Vandals and Goths; recovered 
by Belisarius, 536. With conqueey of 
island by Saracens in 9th cent., N. coast 
replaced as predominant region; 
Saracens overcome by Normans under 
the Guiscards, 1060-90; prosperity was 
restored—all customs, creeds, | SyS- 
tems, — being tolora under 
Normans. nited Sicily thus became 
t Euro power; after 1130, 
Naples and Sicily were subject to same 
king; Charles of Anjou conquered Sicily 
and Naples, 1266; his misrule avenged by 
‘Sicilian Vespers’ March 30, 1282, all 
French being massacred, and Pedro of 
Anjou made king. Ferdinand the Cath- 
olic, 1479-1515, seized Naples, Con- 
tinental Sicily, and became King of the 
‘Two Sicilies.’ Span. greed and in- 
tolerance impoverished Sicily; Duke of 
Savoy made , 1713, but exchanged it 
to Austria for Sardinia, 1720; Charles 
III., King of Spain’s son, became King 
of the Two Sicilies, 1735; disastrous 
wget an (16093,1783). In 1806 French 
took Naples, but Britain protected Sicily; 
Ferdinand I restored as king of the 
two Sicilies, 1815; abortive revo- 
lutions against Bourbons, 1836, 1848; 
Neapolitans defeated, and Sicily finally 
by Garibaldi and united to Italy, 
1860. Her ambition realized, Sicily 
cannot be said to be ful: brigandage 
and bloodshed, earthquakes (e.g., 1908,) 
volcanic eruptions (e.g., 1910), still 
disturb the island 
The pop., which is very mixed, is 
densest on N. coast; inhabitants mostly 
uneducated, proud, jealous, and intense- 
ly passionate. Cap. is Palermo. Pov- 
erty and unsettled conditions have 
caused a great stream of emigration 
in recent years. Serious agrarian 
disturbances took place, 1920. Area, 
9,935 sq. m.; pop. 3,793,500. 


SICKINGEN, FRANZ VON (1481- 

1523), Ger. Ritter; served under Charles 

V., whose election as emperor he helped 
Reformation 


to secure; supported ; mor- 
tally wounded at Ebernburg. 

SICKLE. See IMPLEMENTS, AGRI- 
CULTURAL. 


SICKLES, DANIEL EDGAR (1823- 
1914), soldier and politician; è. in New 
York; d. there. e graduated at the 
New York University, bar 1846; cor- 
poration counsel New York, 1853; 

of legation, London, 1853-55; 
member New York senate, 1856-57; 


SICULI 


Congress 1857-61. During this period he 
shot and killed Philip Barton Key, 
U.S. District Attorney for D.C., for 
adultery with his wife. After a dramatic 
trial he was acquitted. He organized 
the New York Excelsior brigade in the 
Civil War, and was colonel of 70th New 
York volunteers; major-general, 1862. 
He commanded a division in McClellan’s 
Peninsula cam and at Antietam, 
and Fredericks urg, and the 3rd corps 
at Gettysburg, where he lost a leg. 
Commander of department of Carolinas, 
1866-67. Promoted major-general meu 
lar army for services in the war. 

tired, April, 1869; minister to Spain, 
1869-73; member of Congress, 1892. 


SICULI, SICELS, ancient tribe of 
E. Sicily, from which name of island is 
derived; ated thither from Italy, 
probably in XI. cent. B.C. 


SICYON (38° N., 22° 45’ E.), ancient 
city, near Corinthian Gulf, Greece; 
important seat of Gk. art; ruled by the 
dynasty of the Orthagoridæ in VII. and 
VI. cent’s B.C.; in time of Aratus, 251 
B.C. became one of the chief cities of 
the Achæan League. 


SIDDONS, SARAH (1755-1831), Eng. 
actress; b. Brecon, Wales; dau. of Roger 
Kemble. Her private performances 
attracted the notice of Garrick, but her 
first London performances were unsuc- 
cessful. The role best adapted to her 
powers was that of Lady Macbeth. 


SIDE (36° 45’ N., 31° 25’ E.), modern 
Eski Adalia, ancient town, on Gulf of 
Pamphylia, Pamphylia, Asia Minor. 


SIDEBOARD, table fitted with draw- 
ers and shelves, as receptacle for 
food; later became decorative; 

imens extant by Sheraton and 
Hepplewaite. 


SIDERIAL CLOCK. See OBSERVA- 


TORY. 


SIDERITES. See METEORITE. 
SIDEROLITES. See METEORITE. 


SIDGWICK, HENRY (1838-1900), 
Eng. philosopher; b. Skipton, Yorkshire; 
app. prof. of Moral Philosophy, Cam- 
bridge, 1883. Chief works are: Methods 
of Ethics, History of Ethics, Principles of 
Political Economy. 


SIDI-BEL-ABBES (35° 9’ N., 0° 35’ 
W.), town, on Mekerra, Oran, Algeria; 
trade in ; military center. 
1921, 37,752. 


SIDIS, BORIS (1867-1923), psycho- 
pathol . b. in Russia. He came to the 
United States in 1887 and was educated 
at Harvard. He was co with 


Pop. 


fine | disa 


SIDNEY 
Path. Inst., N.Y. State hosps., 1896- 
1901, and then was in practice in Boston. 
He was an investigator and writer on 
psychological subjects and was the 
author of numerous books, one of which 
is The Source and Aim of Human Prog- 
ress. 


SIDMOUTH, HENRY ADDINGTON 
Ist Viscount (1757-1844), Brit. states- 
man; b. ; ed. Winchester and 
Oxford. M.P., 1784; friend of Pitt; 
Speaker of Commons from 1789 to 
1801, when he became Prime Minister; 
pres. of Council and peer, 1805; Home 
Sec., 1812; retired from public life, 1822. 


SIDNEY, city and county seat of 
Shelby County, Ohio, 65 m. N.W. of 
Columbus and 40 m. N. of Dayton. It 
is located on the Miami River and the 
Miami and Erie Canal and is served by 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railroads. The chief 
industrial establishments are those de- 
voted to carriages, wheels, whips, brooms, 
churns, flour, leather, wheel barrows, 
bicycle rims and band saws. The 
country about it is a rich farming section 
and the city carries on a considerable 
trade in agricultural and dairy products. 
There are several churches, public and 
parisi Seman ary gool, a high — 
public rary, four newspapers an 
three banks. The town was settled in 
1810, incorporated in 1819 and chartered 
as a city in 1897. Pop. 8,590. 


SIDNEY, ALGERNON, SYDNEY 
(1622-83), Eng. politician; younger s. of 
Earl of Leicester; fought, 1641, in Ire- 
land, of which his father was Lord- 
Lieut.; one of judges app. to try king; 
proved of assumption of power 
by Cromwell and went into retirement; 
returned to Parliament, 1659; went 
abroad at Restoration; allowed to return, 
1677, but never reconciled to monarchy; 
leader of opposition to Duke of York; 
joined Russell and the Country Party 
in agitation for assembling of new Par- 
liament, 1682; accused of part in Rye 
House Plot; executed. Wrote Discourses 
concerning Government, a learned, pas- 
sionately republican work. 


SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP (1554-86), 
Eng. poet, soldier, and courtier; s. of 
Sir Henry S., Lord-Lieut. of Ireland; | 
b. Penshurst, Kent; ed. Shrewsbury and 
Christ’s Church Coll., Oxford; in France 
during massacre of St. Bartholomew; 
traveled in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. App. — of Flushing; received 
mortal wound at Zutphen as volunteer 
against Spaniards; died as he had lived, 
@ gallant, generous gentleman, giving 


sé me 


SIDON 





his own cup of water to a common sol- 
dier. S.’s works, which enjoyed great 

pularity, were all pub. after his death, 
Pe. ) Arcadia, a romance written for his 
sister’s diversion; — for Poedrie; 
Astrophel and 

SIDON (33° 33’ N., 35° 22’ E.) 
(modern Sazda), ancient city, on Medi- 
terranean Phosnicia; extensive com- 
merce; famed for its glass; conquered 
by Artaxerxes, 351 C.; destroyed 
eel times during the Crusades. 


SIEBENGEBIRGE (50° 43’ N., 7° 
13’ E.), range of hills, on Rhine, Rhentsh 
a; no scenery. 
SIEBOLD, SARUT THEODOR ERNST 
vON (1804-85), Ger 
entomologist and parasitol ogist. 


SIEBOLD, PHILIPP FRANZ VON 
(1796-1866), Ger. se medical officer to 
Dutch East Ind. Army. 

SIEDLCE, or SEYDLETS. (1) Gov- 


ernment, Poland (52° 12’ N., 22° 20 
E.); generally flat, with thickly — 


parts; wa by Vistula and Bug; 
agriculture, cattle breeding. Area, 
5,528 sq. > pop. 981,900. (2) Tn., 


cap. of — famous castle scene of 
massacres of Jews and others (1906); 
during World War was the headquarters | en 
of General Alexefeff’s army, but was 
occupied by Germans during Russian 
—— to the Bug (1915); captured by 
Bolsheviks and retaken by Poles during 
1920 campaign. Pop. 23,300 


SIEGBURG (50° 48’ N., 7° 11’ E.), 
town, Rhineland, Prussia; manufactures 
firearms. Pop. 17,000 


SIEGE (O. Fr. sege, siege; modern 
siege, seat; ultimately from sedere, to sit; 
of, Class. Lat. obsidium, a siege), the 


force before a 


—— force encamping just beyond 
reach of the enemy’s guns, Detached 
works, if any, must first be captured 
of the trenches is 


attacked; and when a direct 
becomes necessary, they are provided 
with — at short intervals, or 
Diended is used, (i.e.) a trench 
covered in with timber and earth. 





. zoologist, famous 


. scientific explorer of 


of law and medicine; 
directed | Arts 


SIENA 


SIEGEN (50° 53’ N., 8° 1’ E.), town, 
on Sieg, estphalia, ' Prussia: manu- 
factures iron, leather; birthplace of 
Rubens. Pop. 27,000 


SIEGFRIED, SIGURD, hero of the 





the name in one of his great music- 
dramas. See NIBELUNGENLIED. 


SIEGFRIED LINE. See CAMBRAI’ 


SOMME, BATTLE oF; WoRLD WAR. 


SIEMENS, ERNST WERNER VON 
(1816-92) Ger. 
Hanover; military 
made electrical discoveries in connection 


with telegraphy. 
SIEMENS, SIR WILLIAM, KARL 
WILHELM (1823-83), scientist, inven- 


tor, and eer; b. Lenthe, Hanover; 
settled in ; naturalized Brit. 


as engineer; 
of heat and ‘electricity: made eg alvin 


AENA, SENNA (43° 20’ N., 11° 19 


E.) town Tuscany, Italy; capital of 
province S., about 60 miles from Flor- 
S. has a medissval appearance 

with old wall and gateways, narrow. 
streets, splen 2. re and 

, and ranks n to Florence, 
= and Venice in — history of art. 


tstanding features are the magnif- 
at Gothic cathedral of black and 
white marble (begun XIII. cent.), with 
pulpit by Niccola Pisano and fine 
mosaic marble floor; churches of San 
Giovanni (wonderful font with bas- 
Donatello, ene aaah and 


guisto, etc., with painting and 
sculptures by famous Sienese artists; 
palaces, Publico (municipal palace, XIII. 
cent., with fine paintings), Tolmei, 
Buonsignori (XIV. cent.), Marsili, Spin- 
nochi, Piccolomini (now containing 
state archives), Monte de’ Paschi, 
del Papa, Loggia di Merzanzal 

cent.) ; pera dei Duomo (with 
— art collection), once celebrated 
univ. (XIII. cent.), now only faculties 
Institute of Fine 
(with good collection of Sienese 
school), Fonte Gaia and Fontebranda 
ce | (fountains). Chief industries are ma- 


Augustus; one of most important 


SIENKIEWICZ 


SIGEL 





and flourishing cities of Italy in art, lit., 
and commerce during Middle Ages: 
continuous strife between 8S. and Flor- 
ence XII. to XIII. cent’s, which 
ended with defeat of Florentines at 
Montaperto, 
1399; Charles v., 1524; passed 


to Tuscany; great Sienese school of 
painting arose in XIII., flourished in 

IV., and declined in XV. cent. The 
well-known Pallio della Contrada (pub-~ 
lic festivals), dating back XV. to XVI. 
cent’s, take place once a year and con- 
sist in horse races, formerly bull-fights 
and buffalo races. Pop. 42,500; (prov.) 
245,000. 

SIENKIEWICZ, HENRYK (1846- 
1916), Polish novelist, of Lithuanian 
stock; educated at Warsaw G ymnasium 
and Univ.; made purion vith it 


stories and studi gee Ae 
awarded Nobel prizo or literature 
(1905); his novels, into English, 


include With Fire — Sword, The 
Pan Michael, Quo Vadis. 


and 7 The Field of Glory 


SIENNA, consists of hydrated arthy | © 
oxide, manganese dioxide, and eart 

matter. There are two varieties, ‘raw’, 
and ‘burnt,’ the former being dull 
brown in color, and the latter—formed, 
as its name implies, by heating the 
‘raw’ S.—a bright red. Both varieties are 
used as pigments. 

SIERADZ (51° 35’ N., 19° 55’ E., 
town, Kalisz, Russ. Po oland; agricultural 
machinery. Pop. 7,300. 


SIERO (43° 25’ N., 5° 40’ W.), — 
on Nora, Oviedo, "Spain: tanneries 
Pop. 25,000. 


SIERRA LEONE, British colony 
with inland protectorate, between Li- 
beria and French Guinea, W. Africa 
(8° N., 12° 30’ W.), coast-line 180 m.: 
low and swampy near shore, N. part 
rises in Mt. Daro to 4,396 ft.; watered 
by Moa, Bum, Tala, Rokel, Great and 
Little Scarcies. The temperature 
averages 83° F.; rainfall at Freetown 
(cap.) 138 m., "but less in interior. 
Chief exports; "palm kernels, palm oil 
kola nuts, ginger, piassava, hides; 
tmports: cottons, coal, spirits, tobacco. 
Railway runs inland. from Freetown 
to Boia, where it branches; mileage 337. 
Colony is administered by & governor 
with nominated executive and legis- 
lative councils; governor is also in 
charge of protectorate, which is divided 
into five districts, each 
commissioner. 


missionary societies, or private 


has five Mohammedan schools: les; 


Bay Coll. fs affiliated to Durham Untv. 
Sierra Leone was permanently settled 
by British in 1791; at first under a 
company, Was a settlement for escaped 
slaves; became crown colony (1807); 
Native troops shared in the co 1896. 
ative troops shared in the conquest 
Germany’s African colonies during 
he World War. Area: — c. 4,000 
sq. m.; protectorate, 27,000 sq. m. 
Pop. of glony. 75,600 (700 whites); 
protectorates, 1,328, 000 (chiefly Mendis, 
is, and Limbas ;mainty Moham- 
medans). See Map, AFRICA. 


SIERRA MADRE, one of the Deinapal 
mt. chains of Mexico » beginning N 
Mexico City and extending into Nee 
Mexico. It divides into three branches, 
enclosing the central plateau of Ana- 
huac. Average altitude 8,000 ft. 


SIERRA MORENA (38° 15’ N., 4° 
30’ W.), mountain ran between 
——— of Guadiana and vadalquivir, 


SIERRA NEVADA.—(1) An aggregate 
of ranges of mts., about 430 m. long, 
rt of California, 
Ioar (14. 502 a 2 


rovinces of 
te culminating 

Mulhacen (11,421 TL). Persistent snow 
begins at 10 ,000 ft. altitude. 


SIEYES 2 JOSEPH 
—— Fr. cleric and statesman, 
canon, diocesan chancellor, — 
Liberal opinions; Oe Tae States- 
Gen from P e 


1790; a great constitution : e 
retired from Paris under the Ro 
terror; member of Five Hun 
of Directory, 1799; Consul with Napo- 
leon and Ducos, 1799; elected member 
of the Academy, 1830. 


SIFAKAS (Propithecus), a genus of 

ee (q. —— E RATTA 

gen wW ong, snou 
short; confined to Madagascar. 

SIGEL, FRANZ (1824 - 1902), German 
American soldier; b. in Sinsheim, en, 
d. in New York. tie joined the 
army in 1843, resigning in 1847. Com- 
mander of the revolutionists in the 
Baden insurrection of 1848, after it 

America 


tin New 
York, and St. Louis, and in the Civil 
War organized a regiment and went 
to front. Promoted major-general in 
1862. He was with the Army of Vir- 
ginfa in operations from Oedar Creek 


SIGER DE BRABANT 


SIGOURNEY 





to Bull Run. Commander West Penn- 
syivania Reserves 1863; of Department 
of West Virginia 1864, and defended 
Maryland Heights against Early’s raid 
in July. He resigned from the army 
at the close of the war. Appointed 
pension agent in 1868 he was collector 
of Internal Revenue, New York 1871. 


SIGER DE BRABANT (fl. XIII. 
cent.), Fr. philosopher; taught at 
Sorbonne; passed from kind of Scotism 
to Thomism. 

SIGFRID. See NIBELUNGENLIED. 

SIGHT. See Eve. 


SIGILLARIA. See under 
BOTANY. 

SIGIRI (8° N., 81° E.), rocky height 
Ceylon, on summit of which Kasyapa 
ie. Parricide built palace in V. cent. 


PaLzZo- 


SIGISMUND (1368 - 1437), Holy 
Rom. em r; succ. to vate o 


Hussite War, 
Rome, 1433. 


SIGISMUND 1., THE GREAT (1467- 
1548), king of Poland; succ., 1506; 


drove Russians from Lithuania after 
victory at Orsza, 1508; expelled Teutonic 
knights from Polish Prussia, which 


he formed into duchy, 1525; tolerated 
Lutheranism; mild, just ruler. ` 


SIGISMUND II. (1520 - 72), king of 
Poland; grand-duke of Lithuania, 1544; 


king of Poland, 1548; acquired Livonia, |’ 


1561: united Lithuania and Poland as 
single state by Union of Lublin, 1569; 
granted religious toleration; d. childless. 


SIGISMUND III. (1566 - 1632), king 
of Poland and Sweden; s. of John III. 
of Sweden; chosen king of Poland, 
1587: succ. to Swed. throne, 1592; 
allied himself with emperor at beginning 
of Thirty Years War; his troops, under 
Chodkiewicz, gained brilliant victory 
over Turks at Khotin, 1622. 

SIGMARINGEN (48° 4’ N., 9° 12’ 
E.), town, capital, Hohenzollern, 
sia, on Danube; interesting art collec- 
tions. Pop. 5,500. 

SIGNAL SYSTEM, BLOCK. See 
Biock SIGNAL SYSTEM. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS. The various 
methods of conveying information by 
means of pre-arranged signals make 
use of visible signs, such as flags, 


movable arms or waving lights, or of 
sounds, such as bugle blasts, whistles 
or bells, or of flashes and beams of light, 
as in the case of the heliograph and the 
searchlight. marine signalling, 
Messages are conveyed by 
— sha — patterns, 
S cance of any particular grouping 
being determined by an international 
code. When atmospheric conditions 
render it difficult to see flags at a 
distance, a system of cones, balls and 
drums is used, or, in some instances, 
a fixed semaphore. Military ge beret 
is carried out with flags in the daytime 
and with lanterns or other lights at 
night. Two systems are in common use— 
the Morse and the Myer. The Morse 
code is similar to that used for ordinary 


telegraphy, the letters of the alphabet 


being represented by different groupings 
of dots and dashes. The movement 
of the to the right signifies a dot, 
to the left, a dash. The Myer code 


f | represents each letter of the alphabet 


by a grouping of numbers, 22 standing 
for a, 2112 for b, 121 for c and so on. 
A movement of the flag to the right 
signifies 1, to the left, 2, and straight 
down in front 3. The U.S. Bureau uses 
various signals for indicating weather 
forecasts. A white flag stands for fair 
weather, blue for rain or snow, and so 
on. In many towns, fire signals are 
given by whistle blasts, the district 
in which the fire is located being indi- 
cated by the number of blasts. 


SIGNET. See Seat. 


SIGNIA, SEGNI (41° 45’ N., 13° 5’ 
E.), ancient town, near Volscian moun- 
tains, Latium; founded by Tarquinius 
Priscus, 495 B.C. l 


SIGN - MANUAL, the signature or 
mark made by a person upon any legal 
instrument to show his concurrence in 
it. It now denotes specifically the sig- 
nature of a reigning prince. 


SIGNORELLI, LUCA (c. 1442-c. 1524) 
Ital. painter; b. Cortona, where he left 


many ens of his art. Po 
Julius ITI. 1508 
assist 


called him to Rome in 
to in decorating the Vatican. 
His greatest works are a number of 
frescoes on the walls of a chapel in 
Orvieto Cathedral. 

SIGONIUS, CAROLUS, CARLO 
SIGONIO (SIGONE) (c. 1524-84), Ital. 
classical scholar; b. Modena; was 
engaged in a fierce literary controversy 
as defender of the Ciceronian authorship 
of the Consolatio de Tullia; wrote some 
important works on classical antiquities. 


SIGOURNEY, LYDIA HUNTLEY 
(1791-1865), Amer. poet. 


SIGSBEE 








SIGSBEE, CHARLES DWIGHI 
1842-1923), U.S. rear-admiral, b. 
lbany, N.Y.; he graduated at the U. S 

Naval Åcademy i in 1863 and rose by pro- 
motion to be commander 1882; captain, 
1897; rear 
War he served on the Monongahela and 

Brooklyn with Gulf Bloc 

ron and assisted in Battle of obile 
Bay August 1864, with North Atlantic 
Blockading squadron 1865, and in 
attacks on Fort Fisher; with oe 
and Ashuelot Asiatic ‘squadron 
1869: Naval Academy 1869-1871, and 
1882-1885; Worcester 1871-1873; com- 
manderjof "Kearsarge 1885-1886. Hydrog- 
rapher Navy Dept. 1893-1897; com- 
Maine April 1897 until she 
was blown up in Havana Harbor, 
February 15, 1898; commander St. Paul 


the Maine’; chief intelligence officer 
1900 - 1903; commander navy yard, 
League Island 1903 - 1904; of South 
Atlantic Squadron 1904-1905, of 2nd 
division North Atlantic squadron 1905- 
1906; retired January 16, 1907. Author 
Deep Sea Sounding and Dredging U. 8S. 
Coast Survey; 
Battleship Maine. 


SIGURDSSON, JON, SIT 1879), 
Icelandic wr itor and politician; largely 
instrumental in opang constitution 
for Iceland from Christian IX. of 


upon t teachings o f various Hindu and 


1903. In the Civil | religious 


Personal Narrative of 


SILESIA 





reformers, Under Mughal 

—— Sikhs, under 6th guru, 

ar Govind, became soldiers. Govind 
Singh, 10th er eum converted them into 
military commonwealth, Khal- 
8a, abolished guruship, called them 
Singhs or lions, and gave them dis- 
tinctive outward appearance. Every 
true Sikh must have five things, whose 
names all begin with k: kes (hair; 
Sikhs never cut hair or beard); — 


1865- | (comb); kachh 


knee); kard ‘nites 37 Caora. 
g r > krpan 
Sacred city, Amritsar. 


SIKKIM (27° 30’ N., 88° 25° E.), 
feudatory state, Himalayas, India, situa- 
ted between Tibet and Darjeeling ; 


- protectorate established, 1890. 
Pop. 1921, 81,722. . 


SILA (39° 15’ N., 16° 30’ E.), wooded 
mountain region, Calabria, — highest 
point, Botte, Donato, 6330 ft. 


SILAGE. See Hay. 


Pata ee en ea ea 
’ 0 
identheal with Silvanus, — 


SILAY (10° 55’ N., 


123° £.), town. 
W. Negros, Philippine 


Islands. Pop, 


Denmark; wrote — — Islandi- | 23,000. 


cum and other works on Icelandic 


— and lit. 


ERNEST GOTTLIEB 
75* a ‘university professor; b. at 
Wayne, Ind., s of Rev. W 

8. and Susannah Kern Sihler. He was 
educated at Concordia College and at 
Concordia Lutheran Seminary, also 
abroad. He was a classical instr. in 
New York from 1879-91 and then prof. 
în Concordia Coll. Milwaukee until 


1892 after which he was —— of 
Latin in New York Univ 


SIKHISM, originated as — 
monotheistic’ re — in revolt against 
Brahmin orth Founded by 
Nanak, Hindu — (b. 1469 A.D.): 
disciples were Panjabi Jate, 
who e own as Sikhs (from 
— a — a ae area: condemned 

O 


aim 
Hinduism and Islam; selected successor 
as Guru, or spiritual guide. Nine gurus 
followed Nanak. Under Arjun, 5th guru, 
sacred code ‘Granth’ was compiled, 
written in Gurmukhi, and based upon 
Adi-Granth or psalms of Nanak, and 


— — antonimi Brit. 


SILCHESTER (51° 22’ N., 1° 5’ W.) 
(ancient Calleva Atrebatum), village, 
ampehire, England; interesting Roman 
remains 

SILICA, silicon oxide (SiOn; white 
amorphous powder, also ed 
and vitreous; insoluble in water and 
all acids except fluoric; soluble in 
alkalies. 


SILESIA, former duchy, N. Austria 
(50° N., 18° E.), between Moravia and 
Prussian Silesia; has Sudetic Mts. in N., 
spurs of Carpathians in E.; drained by 
upper waters of Oder and Vistula; has 
coalfields and deposits of lignite, iron, 
marble; manufactures textiles, 
ery. W. Silesia (area, 1,988 sq. m 
760,000) now forms part of Orecha 
Slovakia; E. Silesia (Teschen dist.) 
passed to Czecho-Slovakia by plebiscite 
in Aug. 1920 (area, 581 sq. m.; pop. 
1921, 670,937.) 


SILESIA, former — 


S.E. Prussia (51° N., Eo )» “ap ided 





Silesia; in 
into ) Done. a and Lower billy f 


coalfield, 


afterwards 

Bohemia, and so of Austria, b 
was finally transferred to 
area, 10,482 sq. mM.: pop. ©. 3 
remained in Pras pper Silesia by a 


and , gi to ve former * 

man latter 

agricultural 

A SILICON. Si. Atomic weight 28-3. 
n 


It is also common in the fibres 


crystalline and amorphous form, and 
is also found combination with 
various bases, with which it 
silicates. Silicon was 
Berzelfus in —— and St. 
— it in 


forms 


ped 
metallic appearance. 
manufacture of alloys. 


n, 


fio. ilia t P 

reduction with mag- 
ae 

iF 4K =6K 

shows allotropy; amorphous silicon is 
a brown powder, sp. gr. 2°35, insoluble in 
acids, but dissolved by molten metals, 
whence crystalline silicon separates, sp. 
gr. 2°49; burns to SiOz. 

Campounds are Si0>, silica: H;SiO.z 
(meta-acid), HSiO. (ortho-~-acid), and 
silicates, Many and ——— 

mtaneously inflammable gas; 4 a 
* °. silicon chloride (SiCl.), a Colorless 


ae ene or by | After 
F-+Si; 








liquid, b.p. e. 59° produced by 
action of chiorine on —— mixture of 
carbon and silica; sprayed from a nozzle 
along with. liquid ammonia, it wag used 
to produce smoke clouds. 


SILIQUARIA. See under GASTER- 


OPODA. 


SILIS TRIA, SILISTRA (449 7’ N. 
27° 14’ E.) ( Durostorum), town, 
former fortress on Danube, Sulgaria 
abp.’s see; active trade; manufactures 
neal — besieged ent in 

e Ages; successfully against 
cc gas 1854. Pop. 12,000. 


SILIUS ITALICUS, Titus Catus 8. I. 
(ce. 26-101 A.D.), Rom. — and orator; 
birthplace unknown. is extant work, 
the Punica, is an epic of some 14,000 
lines in close imitation of the Iliad and 
Aeneid, though smooth and at times 
re | graceful in style it can claim no origina}- 
ity, and Vergilian touches appear con- 
stantly. The plot deals with the Punic 
War; Hannibal and Scipio. 


SILK, the fiber derived from the 
cocoon of the silkworm and woven into 
the most beautiful of fabrics. The come 
mon silkworm is a native of the northern 
provinces of China or of Bengal. It is 


in | an insect of about an inch in length and 


ite natural food is the leaf of the white 
mulberry. Its silk-producing organs are 
two large glands, containing a viscid 
substance, which extend along most of 
the body and terminate in two spinnerets 
in the mouth. The cocoon ít spins is 
the envelope in which it is enclosed in 
the ae bgp or pupa sta, Its — 
forms envelope, whi is com 
of silk. 
For the culture of the worms silk 
producers plant mulberry trees. Silke 
are carefully collected and 


: — — 
and, after being hatched by 


incubator’ or natural heat, are placed 
with mulberry leaves, and begin to 
thrive, then moult, then eat voraciously 
and finally begin to spin and lay 

One ounce of their larvee—each a pin’s 


rding 

the size, color and quality of the cocoon 
and has many commercial varieties, 
sorting, the fibrous covering of 
the cocoon is removed and wound, and, 
unlike other textile fibers, forms a con- 
tinuous — and requires no spinning. 
Reeling lng prog uces the primary material 
of the silk manufacturer, commercially 
known as raw silk. The process there- 
after does not differ from the weaving 
of other textiles except for the finer 
—— produced in Euro 

originally came to Europe, then 
to gees from China, where the in- 





has flourished for 

The world 

1921 - 22 

59,437,000 
rted 


— — season the world’s output was 
T on pounce O amount 
Europe produced 8,025,000 pounds, most 
of it by Italy, with 7,330,000 pounds, 
while France cultivated 551,000 pounds 
and Spain 144,000. The Levant is a 
producer of raw silk, with an output of 
1,654,000 pounds in 1920-21. a, as 
usual, contributed the lion’s share in 





4,000 
production of raw silk 


Ponies) 
ousted China 


The silk industry in the United States, 
in addition to importing in 1922, 
, 48,178,964 pounds of raw silk 


rocesses whereby it can 
ed like na silk 
dress 


tion with wool, cotton or real silk, up- 
holsteries, electric wire insulations, and 
in the manufacture of incandescent 
mantles. In 1922 the American produc- 
tion of silk was 24,406,000 

ds, twice as much as was manufac- 
tired in 1921 and three times the output 
of 1920. Artificial silk fibre and the 
fabrics made from it have now an 


textile products. 


$532,732,163, produced man 
worth $688,469,523 and used 25,890,728 
pounds of raw silk. 


SILK, first produced 
industrially b ap ea; Herat ok 1891: 
man y the ‘viscose’ m : 
which ically displaced other 
processes in countries. The raw 





as 
pounds. In the 





h 187), scholar and poet; b. in Windso 


>I TON (1879), coll 
i ( ), college 






with carbon disulphide vapor. The 

resulting substance, when dissolved in 

dilute soda, forms a brown syrup known 
‘viscose.’ The viscous mass is fı 


SILK COTTON, a short silky fibre 
obtained from various tropical trees, 
particularly Bombaz malabaricum, the 


SILE-WORM MOTH. See under 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

SILL, intrusive masses of — 
rocks, common in stratified or en- 
tary rocks, also occurring in different 
forms of lava. 


SILL, EDWARD ROWLAND (1841- 
Conn., d. in Cuyahoga 
from 


t chemistry in its precursor 
from 1847. In 1854 he succeeded his 
father as professor of chemistry in Yale. 
He did much original work in mineralogy 
and applied chemistry. 


SILLS, KENNETH CHARLES MOR- 
resident, b. at 

. N.S., 8. of Charles Morton 
and Elizabeth Head Ketchum Sills. He 
was educated at Bowdoin, Harvard and 
Columbia Universities. He taught 
successively at Harvard, Bowdoin and 
then Columbia, until 1907 and then 
became permanently with 
Bowdoin and in 1918 was made president 
of that institution. Author: 


SILOAM 


American and Other Poems, 1911. 


SILOAM (0. T. Shiloah), a place close 
to Jerusalem, whence a tunnel was built 
by Hezekiah to bring water to the city. 


SILURIAN, name proposed by Mur- 
chison in 1835 for the lowest sedimentary 
strata of the Palwozoic or Primary 
period. These strata consist of grits, 
slates, shales, sandstones, flagstones, 
and conglomerates, and Me on the 
Cambrian Rocks, and under the Old 
Red Sandstones and Devonians. 

They are divided into 

Upper 8 v — 

e roup. 
Upper Llandovery Group. 


— 
m a or oc. 
Lower'8. {Tiandeilo Group. 

Lingula Beds. 

Deposits are c. 20,000 ft. in thickness, 
and are found in Wales, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Scot. Highlands, Ireland, 
Europe, and other places. 


SILVA, ANTONIO JOSE DA (1705- 
39), Portug. dramatist; b. Rio de Janeiro. 
A Jew by birth, he suffered violent 

tion, culminating in his execution. 
His best comedies are Alecrim e Man- 
gerona and Don Quixote. 


SILVER, an anctent and serviceable 
metal, widely distributed over the 
earth and readily extracted from its 
many ores. It occurs in lead and coppe 
and also in combination with sulphur, 
arsenic, antimony, chlorine, tellurium 
and galena, and is also found in sea 
water. Like gold, it is malleable and 
ductile, but is harder than gold and 
softer than copper. It alloys readily 
with mercury, lead, zinc, gold and 
copper. In using the metal for coinage, 
alloys are n to preserve the coin, 
as pure silver is soft and abrades easily; 
hence it is alloyed with 10% of copper 
to give it the needed hardness. 

he chief silver-producing countries 
are the United States, Mexico, Australia, 
Canada, Germany and Bolivia. The 
silver mines of the latter were long 
famous. The metal is the chief by-prod- 
uct of lead and zinc in the Coeur 
d'Alene district of Idaho, while lead 
itself is largely obtained in the United 
States from argentiferous ores. Con- 
siderable silver ís found in the copper 
ores of the Butte district of Montana, 
as well asin zinc. In Europe the greater 
part of silver production is derived from 
galena ores. Mexico’s rich mines, espe- 
cially those in Guanajuato, Zacatecas 
and San Luis Potosi have long furnished 
the world with most of its silver. De- 
velopment of the Western on 
of tbe United States duly placed the 


SILVER FISH 
latter country in competition with its 
neighbor, and the two countries now 
supply three-fourths of the world’s an- 
nual production of the metal. The chief 
source of American silver was the 
Constock lode in Nevada before its 
production declined. In 1921 Utah led 
in silver production, followed by Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Nevada, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. The amount of 
silver produced in that year was valued 
at $53,052,441 and the amount coined 
$89,057,535. Silver exported was worth 
$52,536,171, and the amount tmported 

,430,850. The industrial arts in 1921 
used 35,867,946 fine ounces of silver. In 
1922 the silver production of the 
United States was 55,000,000 ounces. 

The mining of American silver re- 
ceived government aid in 1918 by the 
passage of an act of Congress under 
which the producers received $1 an 
ounce for the government for such 
silver as the mints purchased for coinage, 
delivered at Denver, San Francisco or 
—— The operation of the act 
extended for five years, and before its 
expiration it was estimated that the 


U.S. Treasury, a ready purchaser of 


the metal, would use some 208,000,000 
ounces of silver from American mines. 


With the government in the market for 


the domestic product at a price much in 
excess of the general market quotation, 
American silver exports greatly declined. 
The amount exported in 1921, about 
48,000,000 ounces, compares with some 
107,500,000 and 208,400,000 ounces 
aoe in 1920 and 1919 respec- 
vely. 

In June, 1923, the government with- 
drew its purchases, thus ending the 
artificial price of $1 an ounce at which 
domestic silver had been selling since 
the enactment of the Pittman act. The 
Director of the Mint had accumulated 
sufficient silver for coinage purposes to 
meet uirements for a long time to 
come. he industry was virtually sub- 
sidized by the government, which paid 
@ price one-third more than that at 
which the metal could be obtained in 
the open market in New York and 
London. With the —— definite- 
ly ceasing to be a buyer at a ‘pegged’ 
price, producers had to adjust their 
operations to meet the world market 
under former competitive conditions. 
Copper companies were mostly aff 
by the loss of government support, as 
their ores carried a substantial quantity 
of silver. To adapt their production to 
the lower market price, which varied 
between 60 and 66 cents an ounce, the 
operators set about studying the export 
market anew to stimulate consumption. 


SILVER FISH (Lepisma saccharina), 


old pers and books. It feeds on 
old pa or sugary substances—hence the 
specific nam y 
silvery scales. 

SILVER KING. See under Hzeramea 
FAMILY. 


SILVER QUESTION. See Bi-metat- 


LISM. 
Pcl aca pope, 536-37, when 


gee (37° 10’ N., 8° 28’ W.), town, 
on Silves, Algarve, Portugal: cathedral; 
Moorish relics; manufactures 
Pop. 10,500. 


SILVESTER I., po 314-35; tradi- 
tionally (but falsely) said to have 
baptized Constantine the Great. 


SILVESTER II., pope, 999-1003; his 
nal name was rbert; was intro- 
uced to the emperor and studied at 
Reims, and soon became famous as 
a scholar; abbot of Bobbio, c. 981, 
then bp. of Reims; for a time tutor to 
Emperor Otto III. After his election 
to papacy he continued to be active as 
an ecclesiastic and a politician. 


SILVESTRE DE SACY, ANTOINE 
ISAAC, array (1758-1838), Fr. schol- 
ar; prof. of Arabic at the School of 

astern Languages, and of Persian at 
the College de France; founded Soctete 
Asiatique with Abel Remusat, 1822; 
wrote Chrestomathie Arabe, Expose de 
la Religion des Druses. 


SILVESTRINES, small religious order 
with rule of St. Benedict, existing since 


SIMANCAS (41° 37’ N., 4° 51’ W.), 


town, on Pisuerga, Valladolid, Spain. 


SIMBIRSK (54° 15’ N., 47° E.), 
government, Russia; consists in general 
of an extensive and fertile plain; drained 
by Volga and tributaries; has "deposits 
of sulphur, salt and asphalt; — 

and fish; trade in timber. 
1,931,700. Capital, Simbirsk (54° 17 
N., 48° 26’ E.), river port, on Volga; 
trade in grain; annual fair. Pop. 52,240. 


SIMCOE, LAKE, in Ontario, Canada, 
between Lake Ontario and Georgian 
Bay. It is 30 m. 102g 07 1> broad, 
and discharges itself into Lake Huron 
through the Severn n° 


SIMEON, one of the tribes of Israel, 
deriving its descent from Simeon, the 


corks. 


second son of Jacob and Leah. After| D 


the conquest of Canaan, it received 
the territory to the S. of Judah. It 
plays no important part in later history. 









SIMFEROPOL (44° 56’ N., 34° 5’ E.), 
oe on à — a ital, Tauri a 

ernmen ussia; ca > exports 
fruit. Pop. 70,500. 


SIMIA. See Orana. 
SIMIIDÆ, a family of PRIMATES (0. v.) 


SIMLA, the name of a dist. and tn. 
in the Punjab, British India. The 
dist. has an area of 101:sq. m. Its 
surface is diversified by outlying spurs 
of the Eastern Himalayas, and includes 
Chor, a mountain 11,982 ft. high. 
The chief rivers are the Sutlej, Pabar, 
and Giri, and among the Simla Hill 
States are Jubbal, Keonthal, and 
Bashahr. Pop. 42, 000. 


SIMLA (31° 6’ N., 77° 11° E.), town, 
sanatorium, On spur "of the Himalayas, 
capital, Simla rict, Punjab, Brit. 
India; seat of government during hot 
season. Pop. winter, 16,000; summer, 
45,000; district, resident, 45 ,000. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE, at Boston, 
Massachusetts; chartered, 1899: opened, 
1902. The purpose of the foundes Jo John 
Simmons was to provide an education 
for women that would fit them for mak- 
ing their own living. The college de- 
partmente include household economy, 
library, secretarial service, science, and 

nursing. Each course is 4 years. College 
graduates may take a technical course of 
1 or 2 years. Commercial and horti- 
cultural courses 3 or 4 years. The final 
year in each course is spent at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst. 
There are evening classes for those 
occupfed during the day, in shorthand, 
typewriting, cookery, etc. College prop- 
erty is valued x aoe Students, 
1,305; teachers, 1 


SIMMONS, — (1839-1913), 
an American sculptor, b. in Webster, Me. 
He studied in Rome and executed over 
one hundred portrait busts and numerous 
public monuments. He made also 
statues of General Grant and Roger 
Williams which stand in the National 
Capitol. A fine s en of his work, 
Promised Land, is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. 


SIMMONS, FURNIFOLD HEDEN 
DEL (1854), United States senator, b. 
in Jones county, N.C., s. of Furnifold 
Greene and Mary McLendel Simmons. 
He was educated at Trinity College, N.C. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1875 and 
practiced at New Berne and Raleigh, 
N.C. until 1901. He was a member 
of the 50th Con s, 1887-9, 2nd N.C. 
ist. and was United States Senator 
from N. Carolina for 4 terms, 1901-25. 


SIMMS, WILLIAM GILMORE 


SIMNEL 
1806-70), an American man of letters. 
blished Atalantis, 1832, a good poem ; 
The Yemassee, 1835, a historical 


romance; ——— 1842, a border 
tale; and Mellichampe, 1836, a story of 
the revolutionary war. 


cae ee LAMBERT (jf. —— 
Eng. pretender; a youth trained to 
personate the young Eari of Warwick, 
orkist claimant to the throne against 
Henry VII.; captured and made a scul- 
lion in the royal kitchen. 


SIMON MATIE a curious character 
' mentioned in Acts 8. He seems to have 
been a sorcerer, converted or partialiy 
converted by Philip, pi one then trying to 
buy the gift of co sa the Holy oth 
from the Apostles. In ere econo 
lit. De appears as a e , and, 
acco to Justin Martyr, was born 
in Samaria and lived at Rome under 
Claudius. 


SIMON OF 8T. QUENTIN, Fr. 
dominican; went with Pope Innocent 
IV.’s unsuccessful embassy to Baigre, 
the Mongol ruler of Armenia. 


SIMON, RT. HON. SIR JOHN 
ALLSBEROOK (1873), Eng. politician 
and lawyer; on formation of Coalition 
ministry of 1915, became secretary 
— tHe home affairs, put — 

e following year, owing D- 
proval of the Military Service Act; later 

he same year served as major in the 
Royal Air Force in France, 1917-18. 


SIMON, SIR JOHN (1816-1904), 
Eng. surgeon and public health reformer; 
surgeon and lecturer on Pathology at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, rondon, 1847; 
medical offcer of health to City of Lon- 
don, 1848; and later to the Govern- 
ment; pres., Royal College of Surgeons, 
1878; had a very great share in the de-]°9 
velopment of sanitary science. 


SIMON, JULES FRANÇOIS (1814- 
96), ty politician and philosopher; b. 
Lorien lectured on philosophy at Sor- 
bonne, E 1839-51; entered National 

ly, 1848; member of Legislative 
1863; Minister of Education, 
1875; Prime 
Minister, 1876-77; wrote Le Devoir, 
Le Travail, and other works. 


SIMON, RICHARD (1635-1712), R 
C. scholar ‘and divine; his real work was 
on the text of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and S. was for his day a radical 


Æschylus in the contest ior Roosevelt, 


Sercluce oa thease wie Mall ot MES 





SIMON'S TOWN (24° 11° 8, 
ost 18° 


Africa. 


SIMONY, the buying and selling of 
spiritual offices was from times 
regarded as a grievous ain in the Church, 
It is so-called from Simon Magus, who, 
according to Acts 8, wished to buy 
spiritual power from St. Peter. Some- 
times to accept money at all for the 
—— oi spiritual functions was 
eld to be s.; but it was seen that this 
was hardly just. More difficult was the 
—— and selling of patronage, which, 
not contrary to canon law, has 
been to some an offense. S. is now an 
ecclesiastical but not a criminal offense. 


SIMOOM, or SIMOON (Arabic 
samum, from samm, poisoning). a hot 
Africa, and Arabia. 
has calm 





Cycio in ——— it a 
center, round which 
eddies of heated atmosphere. As clouds 


of sand may be caught up fn the air 
currents, sandstones are 8& common 
accompaniment and aggravation. 


: een 
witzerland and N. To. the Simplon 
railway tunnel is 1214 miles in length. 


SIMPSON, MATTREW (1811-84), 
Methodist bp. in U. 8. A. 


SIMPSON, SIR JAMES YOUNG 
(1811-70), Scot. physician; his greatest 


evement was his discovery of the 
aoaaa pore of choroni. which 
was appli rough na — — 


obstetrics, — of women, and o 
medical subjects, and on archzology. 


SIMS, JAMES r cua 
an American surgeon 
in Montgomery, Ala. In his Silver 
Sutures in Surgery, 1858, he describes 
the superiority of siIver to silk sutures— 
@ superiority which he was the first to 
discover. 


SIMS, WILLIAM SOWDEN (1858), 
American vi vice-admiral; b. 


Jan 

1917; vice-admiral, May, 1917. Atta 
serving on North Atlantic, Pacific, and 
China stations was naval attach 
U. S. embassies at Paris and Petrograd, 
1897-1900; commander Asiatic Fleet, 
1901-2; naval-aid under President 

1908-9; commander of the 
—— 1908-11: staff of Naval War 


SIMSON 





College, Newport, R. I os 1911-13; com- 


mander, Atlantic torpedo flotilla, 1913-| Rajp 


15; commandant naval station Nar- 
raghansett Bay; president Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I., 1916; naval 
representative and observer in Great 
Britain, and after the United States 
entered the World War commanded 
U. 8. fleet tn European waters, April, 
1917. He returned to his duties at the 
Naval College after the war and retired 
October 15, 1922. Decorations: British 
— Cross, 1918; British Order of 


salman MARTIN EDUARD YON 
1810-99), Ger. jurist and politician; b. 
omie Dore: was made a judge, 1846; 

pres. of Imperial Tribunal, 1879-91. 


SIN, that which in man is contrary 
to the will of God; according to Genesis, 
man Was created sinless, but fell; a school 
of modern theology tends to minimize 
or deny the existence of sin. 


SINAI. The Jewish records of the 
wanderings in the wilderness were un- 
doubtedly written long after the orania 
they relate, and no mountain co 
pours exactly to the Biblical Mt. Sinai, 
must have been in the of 
Sinai—probably the mountain Mass now 


called Jebel-al-Tir. 
SINAIA (45° 17’ N., 25° 33’ E.), town, 
Prahova, Rumania; 


summer. resort, 
rings. 


SINALOA (26° N., 108° 29’ W., 
state, on Gulf of California, Mexico; well 
watered: mining and agricultural indus- | 20 
tries.] Pop. 330,000. Oapital, Culiacán. 


SINCLAIR, MAY, English novelist; 
$. in Rock Ferry Cheshire, England. 
Sho began early to write verse and fo-| area 
tion, @ great success with the 
navel The Divine Fire, 1909. She was 
ji nurse in Belgium in the World War. 

uthor Audrey Craven, 1906; Judgment 
of Eve, 1908; The Three Brontes, 1912; 

of the ag eps 1914; J ournal 

Im ear tele of Belgium, 1915; The 

elfry, 1916; The Tree 9 Heaven, 
yck, 


1917; Mr. Waddington of 1921; 
The New Idealism, 1922. 

SINCLAIR, UPTON (1878), Amer. 

Baltimore. His book The 


dustry, and led to government inspec- 
tion o ‘Chi sto = . Other works 


„Protest, 1911; Damaged Goods, 
ing Coal, 1916; The Brass Check, 1920. 


SIND, SINDH, — (25° 20’ N 


| 80° Bde Bombay, 


India, Brit. 
. by ‘Baluchistan end Pun. 625,000. 


jab, on 8. by Indian Ocean, on E. by 
utana, on W. by Baluchistan. 
Chief river, the Indus; land near it is 
fertile and watered by irrigation. Cli- 
mate very dry and hot. Chief occupa- 
tion is agriculture and — rice, 
sugar, tobacco, indigo, hemp, ‘cotton 
are grown. Chief towns are Karachi 
(large export trade) and Hyderabad. 
Sind was taken by Akbar, 1592, and 
on break-up of his empire it became a 
semi-independent state as it had been 
before. Brit. Afghan War, 1838, 
Britain made treaties with Sind; these 
were repudiated, and Napier defeated 
Sind army at M eeanee, 1843. exa- 
tion followed. Area, 53,116 sq. miles. 
Pop. 1921, 3,278, 493. 


SINBAD THE SAILOR, hero of Arab. 
romance, whose adventures are with 
incidents of the Iliad, Odyssey, the book 
of Sir Jobn Mandeville, etc. 


SINE. See TRIGONOMETRY. 


SINECURE, in England, ecclesiastical 
benefice or living without any ‘cure’ or 
care of souls, or secular office yielding 
revenue without duties or responsi- 
bilities attached; formerly very common 
political gifts. 

SINEW, a tendon, or 
tissue attaching a ase t to its 
on a bone. See ConnEcrivE TISSVEXS. 

SINGAN-FU, SIAN-FU (34° 15’ N., 
108° 50’ E.), town, capital, Shen-si 
province, China; enclosed by walls; of 
great strategic importance; commercial 


the fibrous 
insertion 


center; rich in antiquities. . 


Pop. c. 700,000. 


SINGAPORE (1° 15’ N., 103° 51’ £.), 
mand, Straits Settlements, P E. — 
206 sq. miles; surf: a eg 
rolling and forested; amate ot, a 
healthy. Has belonged to Great Britain 
since 1819. Pop., including whites, 
Eurasians, and Asiatics, 920,000. The 
town Singapore, in S. E., is seat of goy- 
ernment and contains governor’ s palace, 
Protestant and R. C. cathedral, and 
Raffles Museum. Has fortified harbor 


and is important trading center. Pop. 


1911, 310,000. 


gogue, 1867 r Wet End Synagogue, 1878; 


SINGGORA, SONGKLA (7° 6’ N 
100° 30’ E.), town, port, oe Sing- 
— district, Siam; exports tin. Pop. 

SINGHBUM (22° 40’ N., — 40’ P.). 
district, Chota Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa, 

India; capital, Chafbasa. Pop. 


ted and edit. Daily Prayer Book. | 


SINGLE-STICK 


SINGLE-STICK, sport similar to 
fencing; ash sticks about a yard long m 
used; popular from early times to 
cent. 







essential principle is the abolition of all 
and the 


effect 


SINGMASTER, ELSIE (1879), an 
American authoress; b. at Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., dau. of Rev. John Alden and 
Caroline Hoo Singmaster. She was 
educated at cliffe College. In 1912 
she married Harold Lewars who d. in 
1915. In addition to contributing short 
stories to magazines she was the author 
of When Sarah Saved the Day, 1909; 
History of Lutheran Missions, 1917; 
Basil Everman and aring’s 
House, 1920, and others. 


SING SING. See Osstnina. 
G FUND, OR AMORTIZA- 


John 


SINKIN 
TION, the provision for extinction of a} PO 


loan or replacement of capital expendi- 
ture by setting aside certain sums out of 
income towards the redemption of the 
loan when due, or by writing down the 
value of the assets representing the ex- 
penditure. See NATIONAL DEBT. 


SINN FEIN (Irish for ‘Ourselves’) has 
been defined by the historian of the move- 
ment as ‘the expression in political the- 
ory and action of the claim of Ireland 
to be a nation, with all the practical 
consequences which such a claim in- 
volves.’ It arose as a language, literary, 
and economic movement with no defl- 
nitely republican character, and its 
political aim was originally the restora- 
tion of the Irish constitution of 1782. 
It first crystallized into a definite or- 
ganization in Nov., 1905. It was sup- 
ported by a weekly newspaper edited by 
Arthur Griffith, the author and brain 
of the movement, who advocated ‘the 
Hungarian policy’ of the withdrawal of 
the Irish members from Parliament. 
a parl. election in co. Leitrim in 1908 it 
was easily defeated, and from that date 
till 1913 was ineffective and practically 
moribund. But it had always a re- 
publican left wing, and gained support 







owing to the 
Rule Bill. The Irish 
augurated Nov., 1913, in imitation of 
the Ulster Volunteers, were at first 
mainly imbued with its ideas, but when 
Mr. Redmond endorsed the volunteer 
movement his followers in it were soon 
in a large majority. The war divided 
the volunteers, Mr. Redmond’s followers 





SINOPE 


vicissitudes of the Home 
Volunteers, in- 


joining the army, while the minority, 
declaring that ‘England’s difficulty was 
Ireland’s opportunity,’ pursued a hostile 
policy which eventua in the rebellion 
of Easter Week, 1916 (see Dustin and 
CASEMENT, ROGER). The methods 
taken to suppress the rebellion swelled 
the ranks of Sinn Fein. To create a 
good atmosphere for an Trish settle- 
ment through the Irish Convention 
(which, however, Sinn Fein refused to 
join), the rebellion prisoners were all 
released. The hoped. for improvement 
in Irish feeling did not follow, and Sinn 
Fein won parl. elections in Roscommon 
and Clare Sinn Fein led the opposition 
to conscription. 
In 1918 the leading Sinn Feiners were 
in imprisoned on suspicion of com- 
plicity in a Ger. plot. t the general 
election in Dec. Sinn Fein completely 
defeated the constitutional party, and 
elected on republican Oe he tg 73 
members who have refu to take their 
seats in Parliament. The leaders were 
once more released from prison. The 
elected members constituted themselves 
a Parliament called Dail Eireann, ap- 
inted ministers, and declared ‘a 
republic in being’ under the presidency 
of Eamonn de Valera. In 1920 Sinn 
Fein secured control of all the local 
authorities outside N. E. Ulster. It has 
established republican courts which 
operate in twenty-seven counties. With 
the aid of the Labor party it has exer- 
cised a form of food control. A republi- 
can loan secured subscriptions of a quar- 
ter of a million sterling in Ireland and a 
million in U. S. A., to which de Valera 
went on a mission intended to induce 
the American Government to recognize 
the Irish republic. Dail Eireann and 
the various Sinn Fein organizations 
were proclaimed illegal under the Crimes 
Act, 1887, and prosecutions of the 
leaders followed. The operations of the 
movement aimed at making the Im- 
perial Government impossible in Ire- 
land, and there were numerous attacks 
on the police, the military, and the mail 
service. For activities and history of 
Sinn Fein, prior to and following the 


t| establishment of the Irish Free State, 


see IRELAND. 


SINOPE, SINOB (42° 2’ N., 35° 20’ 
E.), seaport, on Black Sea, Asia Minor; 
founded by a colony from Miletus, 630 


SIOUAN 





B.C.; became center of Gk. trade on the 
Euxine; taken by Pharnaces, 182 B.C., 
and made capital of Pontus; birthplace 
— and of Diogenes. Pop. 


SIOUAN, or SIOUX, a linguistic 
family of N. American Indians, so-called 
from the Sioux or Dakota, its principal 
division. They are to be found mainly in 
the United States, but some 2,000 still 
inhabit British N. America. The Sioux 
or Dakota tribe have always been con- 
spicuous for their physical strength and 
courage, and though they fought on the 
side of the English during the War of 
Independence, have shown themselves 
hostile to the whites, and were not finally 
subdued until 1890, when Sitting Bull, a 
famous leader, was defeated and killed 
at Wounded Knee Creek. 


SIOUX CITY, county seat of Wood- 
bury co., Iowa, located on the Missouri 
River at the mouth of the Big Sioux, and 
served by the Illinois Central, Chicago 
and Northwestern, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Omaha, Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy and the Great Northern 
railroads. Besides these unusually good 
rail facilities it has steamer connection 
with Missouri River ports. The city 
was settled in 1849 and was first reached 
by railroad in 1868. It is the center and 
shipping point of a rich agricultural 
section. Besides its packing interests, 
the industrial establishments of the city 
include flour, cereal and planing mills, 
brick and tile plants, foundries, steel 
and iron works, truck, tire, soap and 
furniture factories and creameries. Pop. 
1920, 71,227. 


~“ SIOUX FALLS, city and county seat 
of Minnehaha co., 8.D.; located on the 
Sioux river and on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul, Illinois Central, 
Rock Island, Watertown and Sioux Falls, 
Great Northern and Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha railroads. Its 
settlement dates back to 1856, and it 
received a city charter in 1883. The 
city is the center of a rich agricultural 
section and carries on an extensive trade 
in grain, hay, livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts. Its manufacturing establishments 
include those dealing with brick, plows, 
harrows, and other agricultural imple- 
ments, building stone, paving blocks, 
sash and cabinet work, confectionery, 
meat products, biscuits and crackers, etc. 
There are many handsome public and 
private buildings, including a State 
Children’s Home, County Court-House 
and Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedrals. There is an ex- 

ent public school system, and higher 
institutions of learning include All 


Saints’ School for Girls, Lutheran Nor- 
mal School, Sioux Falls College, and 
Columbus College. There are 30 church- 
es, 5 newspapers and porlodicain and 7 
banking institutions. he city is under 
the commission form of government. 
Pop. 25,202; 1923, 30,000. 


SIPHANTO (36° 58’ N., 24° 45’ E.) 
(ancient Siphnos), island of the Cyc- 
lades, Greece; mountainous; fertile; 
noted for its pottery. Pop. 4,000. 


SIPHON, or SYPHON, a bent tube 
with one limb longer than the other, 
by means of which a liquid can be drawn 
off to a lower level. When the tube is 
filled with liquid, the atmospheric 
pressure on the surface tends to force the 
liquid up the tube to an extent that is 
more or less opposed by the downward 
pressure of the column of liquid up to the 
bend. In the other limb the atmos- 
pheric pressure is also opposed by the 
pressure of the column of liquid; but if 
this is longer than the column on the 
other side, there will be a corresponding 
unbalanced downward pressure, and the 
water will flow in that direction, unless 
the height of the upper level to the bend 
is such that the pressure of the column 
of liquid is greater than the atmospheric 
pressure can support, when a vacuum is 
formed at the bend instead. 


SIQUIJOR (9° 10’ N., 123° 40’ E.), 
town, on island Siquijor, W. Negros, 
Philippine Islands. Pop. 20,000; (island) 


+] 


SIRAJANG (24° 27’ N., 89° 47’ E.), 
town, Pabna district, Bengal, Brit. 
India; trade in jute. Pop. 26,000. 


SIREN, MUD-EEL, genus of 
tailed Amphibians found 
United States, where they burrow in 
the mud of ponds and ditches; dis- 
tinguished by 3 external gills and 3 gill- 
openings; and though fore-legs each 
na z fingers are present, hind-legs are 
absent. 


SIREN, a signalling whistle, used in 
lighthouses, in fogs and mists. 


SIRENIA, SEA COWS, an order of 
aquatic mammals, which differ from 
whales in being vegetable feeders, in 
having no snout, but large, thick, mobile 
lips furnished with bristles, and broad 
teeth, sometimes developed as tusks. 
The teats are on the breast, and the 
flippers are furnished with claws. The 
order is divided into two families 
Tusked Gugongs ( Halicoridoe), found 
in herds on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, often speared by the native 
Malays, who value them as food; and 
the Manatees (Manatidoe), inhabiting 


eel-like 
8. E. 


SIRENS 


warm shores and great river mouths 
ne. America and W. Africa. These live 





resemblance to the h gure 
half raised out of the water 


teenie 
period of its discovery. 
SIRENS (classical myth.); 


nymphs, who sat on the shore and 
with a ravishing sweetness which | 


the passing sailor to their presence, only | U 
to meet with death. 


SIRGUJA 
state, Chota 
Brit. India. Pop. 357,000. Capital, 


— 
or a@ CANIS MAJORIS, 
pe — — as the Dog 


in a class by itself. 
represented thus, —1°4. It hasa 
motion of 132” a contry, an 
distant a little over 814 light years. 
T is by nin 


first of star, 
called ‘Sirian’ 
either white or blue (8. is blue), and their 
spectra show broad dark lines due to 
hydrogen. &8. is twenty times more 
T than fea. sun, is a binary with 
a -year peri companion being 
a tenth-magnitude star. 


SIRMIO — 30’ N., 10° 38’ E.) 
romontory, S. shore of Lake of 
Farda (Lacus Birac), I 

SIRMUR, NAHAN (80° 25’ N., 77° 
10’ E), native sta Punjab, 
Pop. 1911, 140,000. 5. Chief town, Nahan. 

SIROCCO. See Winn. 

SIROHI ae 36’ —— 74° 5’ E., 


eee rr y. ndia. 


Pop. 
SIRSA (29° 32’ N., 75° 7’ E.), town, 
Punjab, Brit, India, Pop. 1 

SIS (37° 24’ N., 35° 30’ E.), ancient 
Flaviopolis, town, vilayet Adana, Asiatic 
Turkey. Pop. 4,800. 


Earn ihe Balti, att ol? cos 


Sea- 

o Co 
—— N., 83° E.), feudatory 
fhar and Orissa, 


Star, is the | Church. 


SISTERHOODS 


SISMONDI, JEAN CHARLES LEO- 
NARD DE (1773-1842), Swiss historian; 
b. Geneva. His output was tremendous. 
Tableau del Agriculture Toscane, Traite 
de la Richesse Commerciale, A History 
of France (29 vols.), Nouveaux Principes 
d Economie Poli Historie de la 
Renaissance de la e en Italie, are 





of | some of his famous works. 


SISSON, EDWARD OCTAVIUS 
1869), a untv. pres.; b. at Gateshead, 
ng.; s. of George and Mary Arnott 
S He came to the U. S. in 152 
Agricultural College and at the par 
versity of Chicago. He began as 
teacher in public schools in 1886 and 
afterwards was conn with various 
9. of a including president of the State 
M — 1917-21, after which he 
x became prof. of philosophy by in Reed 
oge. 


SISTERHOODS are communities of 
women living together for religious or 
charitable purposes. The word 8. is 
especially used of such congregations as 
live under the jurisdiction of the Anglican 
Th c life for women 


times. 
community life for women are modeled 
tion of the 


rise from ‘second o ’ of such cone 
tions as the Dominicans and the 


e VIII., congre- 
gational life for women died out. There 
to revive 


of tho 


ursing 
and good works were rather their 
objects than a clofstral and meditative 
life. A similar movement was observ- 
able in the Roman Catholic come 
munities which came into existence about 


SISTINE CHAPEL 


SKATING 





this time, such as the charitable or- 
— inaugurated by St. Vincent 
a 


SISTINE the private chapel 
of the pope in the Vatican at Rome. 
It was 


name) in 1473, and is famous for the 
paintings w which cover its walls and 
vault, notably those by ie: 
— Creation, The Deluge and The 


SISTOVA, SVISHTOV (43° 37’ N., 
25° 21’ E.), town, on Danube, ca ital, 
Sistova department, Bulgaria; * ane in 
grain and wine. Pop. 15,000. 


SISYPHUS (classical myth.) was} buil 


condemned, for certain indefinite crimes, 
to roll huge stone from bottom to — of 
hill; stone always rolled down À ARAIN; Rii 
thus the labor had to be renewed. _ 


Uni Prov., 
grain. Pop. 24,000; (district) 1,185,000. 


SITKA, a tn. and former cap. of 
Alaska, situated on the W. coast of 


P 804-6 
it was the Russian cap., and then be- 
came the cap. of terri- 

In 1906 J 


ult by Sixtus IV. (hence the RO 


. — point for 


p STWALKI HILLS (90° 10” N., 77° 50 
s MOUN 
United Prov. and Punjab, India 


SIX NATIONS. See Inoquors. 


SIXTUS IV., FRANCESCO DELLA 
VERE, pope, 1471-84; b. — 
Franciscan; general of order, 
after his election to papacy ã— 
in © wars and wasted vast sums 
on nepotism, though personally a fine 
character; patron of lit. and art. 
SIXTUS V., FELICE PERETTI, 
1585-90; b. 1521; a Franciscan; 
his election suppreased brig- 
States; spent much on 
carried through adminis- 
trative "reforms; formed schemes of 
foreign conquest; a very able man. 


SIXTUS LETTERS. See OHARLES I. 
or AUSTRIA. 

SEAGER-RACK (57° 50’ N., 9° 30’ 
E.), arm of North Sea, between Jutland 
and Norway. 


SKAGWAY (59° 15’ N., 135° 30’ W. J. 
city, at mouth of 8 y, 
“i ukon goldfields. 
op. 900 


SKAT, Ger. card-game, layed with 
cards above seven sults’ diff erentiy 
valued, — — count nihat: knaves 
regarded as trumps. 

SKATES. See under Rays.’ 
SKATING. Inecarly times progression 
on ice was acoro cari — inding 

f the feet, the 


skaters ———— by aid of 

Pana et eat a spiked stick. terest; A les of 

Ragi — — as — t god), | bone skates may be seen in Brit. Museum 

the third person in the Hindu Ts Trimurti, | and other collections. Blade skates were 

representing . principle o —— probably introduced from Holland, and 

He is the godo i ee , Stern per uns are mentioned by Pepys and Evelyn. 
comp » and the favorite deity of | The most reliable skates for figures 

Hindu — those which are attached to the boots by 

SIV N. 78° 32’ E.), | screws, but for speed e Nor- 

5 "Madura district, Madras, Brit l and pesuaneatly AACHA] (O ie 

metal and permanently a e 

aaa ~ Pop — The rul 2 horn ind d 4 

e rules of form as own 

p= — (39° 37’ N., 37° 3’ E.) (ancient | by the - International Union for figure 

Sebasteia), — on. Kizil-I capital, | skating are as follows: ‘Upright carriage, 

Sivas vilayet, Asiatic — manufac: not bent at the hips, but without being 

Coarse wore ; e Middle | stiff; strong bending of body or knee to 

ee obo: Se be bald nok ee oe S 


SIVRI-HISSAR (38° 15’ N., 26° 50’ 
¥E.), town, vilayet , Asta or; 
trade in opium. 

SIWA (20° 5’ N., 25° 30’ E.), oasis, 
Libyan Egypt: well watered and 
fertile, with ves of date-palms; con- 
tains ruins of the oracle temple of Zeus 

and many otber antiquities. 


foot to be held not far from ice, toe 
turned downwards and outwards as far 


like the free foot may be 
movement.’ 


as poss Die. and the hands, except when 


the ° 
eae are ting, are clasped 


SKEAT 


SKELETON 





SKEAT, WALTER WILLIAM (1835- 
1912), Eng. philologist; prof. of Anglo- 
Saxon, Cambridge, 1878-1912; volumi- 
nous writer and editor; issued his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, 1882, 4th edit., 1910. 


SKELETON, term applied to the 
more or less hard and rigid frame-work 


scribed. 

Azial Skeleton.—The skull is dealt 
with elsewhere; see SKULL. The spinal 
or vertebral column is composed originally 
of thirty-three vertebræ, but in the adult 
the first twenty-four vertebre remain 
separate, the next five join together to 
form the sacrum, and the last four fuse 
more or less completely to form the 
coccyx. The vertebra differ in the 
different regions of the spinal column, but 
their main characteristics are the same, 
each possessing a cylindrical body, which 
is united by cartilage to the bodies im- 
mediately above and below, a neural 
arch, enclosing the nervous structure 
er ae ae Pets he toe a 

cles sp g m the y an 
closed behind by the junction of the 
lamina on each side, while from the 
arch a spinous process projects back- 
wards, erse processes on each side, 
and above and below on each side ar- 
ticular processes project, in articulation 
with similar processes of the im- 
mediately adjacent vertebree. The spinal 
column is divided into five regions: the 
cervical, with seven vertebree; the dorsal, 
with twelve, with which the ribs articu- 


late; the lumbar, with five; and the fused | i 


sacrum, which forms part of the bony 
girdle of the pelvis, and coccyz, originally 
five and four respectively. 

The ribs are flat, elastic bones, curved 
in the form of an arch, and compose a 
protection for the chest. Numbering 
twelve on each side, the first seven pairs 
are conn by bars of cartilage with 
the sternum, while the lower five pairs 
are more or less free, the first three of 
them being attached by cartilage to the 
ribs above but not to the sternum, while 
the last two are quite free in front, 
and termed ‘floating.’ The articulations 
with the vertebree behind freely allow of 
the movements of respiration. — 

The sternum, or breast-bone, is flat and 
points slightly fo A 

Appendicular Skeleton—The up 
limb may be divided into the shoulde ; 
upper arm, fore-arm, and hand. : The 
bones of the shoulder are the clavicle 
(or collar-bone), which stretches from 
the scapula to the sternum, with both 
of which it forms articulations, and is 
curved, thick, and somewhat triangular 
at the sternal, and flattened at the 


scapular end, and the scapula, which is 
triangular and flat, with a prominent 
spine projecting right across its posterior 
aspect and ending in a broad process 
termed the acromion, which articulates 
with the clavicle, while from the border 
just above the antero-superior angle 
juts a curved process, the coracoid, the 
articular cup for the humerus, or glenoid 
fossa, lying below and between the two 


processes. 

The humerus Is the bone of the upper 
arm. The forearm has two bones, the 
radius on the outer side, and the ulna 
on the inner side. See ; 

The skeleton of the hand includes the 
bones of the wrist, carpal bones, eight in 
number, arranged two rows—the 
scaphoid, semilunar, cuneiform, and pisti- 
form above, and the trapezium, trapezoid, 
os magnum, and unciform below; the 
bones of the palm, or metacarpal bones, 
are five in number, with a shaft com- 
pressed in the middle, the extremity 
nearest the wrist concave, and the 
farther extremity convex; the bones of 
the fingers, or phalanges, number three 
in each finger and two in the thumb, 
resembling the metacarpal in shape, 
except that the terminal phalanges have 
no articular surfaces at their farther 
extremities. 

The lower limb may be divided into the 
haunch, thigh, leg, and foot. The bone 
of the haunch, or innominate bone, forms 
part of the bony girdle of the pelvis, 
the innominate bone of each side joi 
the sacrum behind and articulating wit 
its fellow of the opposite side at the 
symphysis pubis in front. It is an 
rregular, curved, flat bone, consisting 
in its earlier stages of development of 
three bones, the tlium, ischzum, and 
pubis, which only unite completely to 
form the innominate bone about the 
twenty-third to twenty-fifth year ot 
life. The three parts join together at the 
acetabulum (also called the cotyloid 
cavity), or socket of the hip-joint. 

The thigh has one bone, the femur, 
which is a long bone—the longest bone, 
indeed, of the body. In front of the 
lower extremity of the femur is a small 
triangular flat bone, developed in the 
tendon of the extensor muscles on the 
front of the thigh, termed the patella 
(commonly known as the knee-cap), its 
posterior surface being smooth and 
forming part of the knee-joint. 

._ There are two bones ot the leg, the 
tibia, and the fibula, which is a thin, 
slender, long bone with a rigid shaft, a 
small smooth surface on the upper ex- 
tremity to articulate with the tibia, and 
a process forming the ezternal malleolus 
at the lower extremity. 

The foot includes the tarsal bones, 


seven in number, arranged in three rows, 





SKELTON AND BROTTON 





that nearest to the bones of the 
sisting of the astragalus, which 
smooth surface for articulation with the 
muddle row condisting of th "ocaphoi, 
© row cons O © sca 
and the farthest including cuboid 
cuneiform, mi cuneiform, 
and internal cuneiform; the metatarsal 
bones and phalanges of the toes are the 
same in number and in their pene 
form as the corresponding metacarpal 
bones and phalanges in the hand. 


SKELTON AND BROTTON (54° 
33’ N.,{0° 59’ W.), town, N. Riding, York- 
— ngland; ‘tron-mines. Pop. 16,- 


SKELTON, JOHN (c. 1460-1529), 
Eng. poet; M.A., Cambridge, 1484; Poet 
Laureate of Oxford Univ.; took orders, 
1498, and became tutor to "Henry VIII.; 
satirized Wolsey in Why Come ye not to 
Court? and Book of Colin Clout; other 
poemi are Speak Parrot, Book of Philip 
D parton: famous for his ‘Skeltonic 


— 


SKI, the name to the national 
Norwegian snow: It consists of a 
piece of wood fram i 9 to 12 ft. long, 
curved at the toe and rectangular at 
the heel. The 8. is fastened to the feet 
by means of a strap in the center. It 
is about one inch in thickness at the 


Huge leaps can be taken on these S's, 
and as much as 120 ft. has been covered. 
SKIEN (59° 13’ N., 9° 38’ E.), sea- 
par: town, Bratsberg amt, Neway. 
irthplace of Ibsen. Pop. 12 000. 
SKIERNIEWICE (51° 55’ N., 20° 
15’ W.), town, Warsaw, Russ. Poland; 
manufactures cloth. 


has imperial castle; 
Pop. 10,500. 

- Soo under Gui. 
Famy. 


SKIN ts the complete covering of the 
whole body, and consists of two main 
layers, the epidermis, or scarf-skin, 
being the outer, and the dermis, or true 
— the inner. The epidermis, on 

croscopical examination, is seen to be 
of five layers of stratified 
epiti elial cells united by a cement 


substance 
The dermis is a vascular structure, 
@ network of oe fibrous tissue with 


blood-vessels, and many of them also 
contain a touch corpuscle, 

Sweat Glands consist of minute tubes, 
the ower ence of which orh. spherical 
coils the deeper parts o e dermis, 
or in the subcutaneous tissue immedi- 
ately below. The sweat, like the urine, is 
an excretion of the body, the —— 

lands getting rid of substances whi 
have been formed elsewhere in the body, 
and it contains, in the same relative 
minute amount, practically the same 
salts as the urine. About 2 lb. of sweat 
are ex by a man in twenty-four 
hours. 

The nails are specially modified parts 
of the epidermis to protect the sensitive 
ends of the fingers; beginning at the root, 
which is covered by a fold of skin, a nail 
lies upon a very sensitive and very vas- 
cular part of the dermis, the nail-bded, 
and ends at a free margin. 

The functions of the skin include the 
sense of touch; the excretion of sweat; the 
regulation of the heat of the body, as 
when more blood passes through 
skin the greater is the loss of heat by 
radiation, conduction, and evaporation; 
and respiration, carbonic acid gas being 
exhaled and oxygen inspired, both, how- 
ever, to a very small extent in man. 

Skin-grafting is the transplantation 
of skin, either from one part of the body 
to another or from one body to another. 
Sometimes the skin of the lower animals 
is used. The main point in such opera- 
tions is the careful cleansing with ep 
and water and weak antiseptic fi 
both to the skin which is to be removed 
and of the site for which it is intended. 
Sometimes the whole thickness of skin 
is transplanted, and sometimes only the 
epithelial layer. After the operation 
fted surface and that from vurn 
— removed must be 

iseptically, and enco 
by rest and d protection to heal like ot 
wounded surfaces. 

Skin Diseases are of many different 
varieties, the chief of which are treated 
elsewhere under their separate heads, 
and may be due to many different causes. 
These causes include animal parasites— 
fe. .g.) scabies; vegetable parasites (fungi)— 

e.g.) ringworm ; micro-organisms—(e.g.) 
impetigo contagiosa, due to a streptococ- 
cus; general infections, with local mani- 
festations in the skin—(e.g.) syphilis, 
scarlet and other fevers; generai tox- 
oemias, with local manifestations in the 
skin—(e.g.) gout, sometimes ca 

urticaria; nervous affections (a) aff 
the vasomotor nerves—(e.g.) herpes; (b) 

ry —— .9.) 

pruritus; (c) with trophic lesions—(e.g >} 
perforating ulcer. Diseases of certain 
organs may cause skin eruptions, es- 
the organs connected with diges» 





SKINNER, CHARLES MONTGOM- 


an American author, 
b. in Victor, N. Y. His books include 
Myths and Legends of Our Own Land, 
With Feet to the Earth, Do- Nothing Days 
and a drama Villon. 

RUFUS 


SKIN CHARLES 
an erican educator; b. at 
New York; s. of Avery and Charlotte 
Prior Stebbins Skinner. He was edu- 
cated at Mexico Academy and at Clinton 


ERY (1852-1907), 


. of Public Instrn., 
fter 


Albany. 


SKINNER, OTIS (1858), an American 
actor; b. at Cambridge, Mass.; 3. Of 
Charles A. and Cornelia B. Skinner. 
He was educated at Hartford, Conn. 
He began as an amateur reader and actor 
at Hartford and made his professional 
debut in 1877, after which he starred in 
many suc plays, including engage- 
ments with Daly in New York, London, 
Paris and Berlin, and later s 
and was manager and producer of 
romantic plays, among which was Blood 
and Sand, 1921-22. 


SKIPPON, PHILIP (2. 1660), Eng. 
general; served in Netherlands; Round- 
head in Civil War; distinguished at 
Newbury and Naseby; commander 
New Model army. 

SKIPTON (53° 58’ N., 2° 1’ W.), 
town, on Aire, W. Riding, Yorkshire, 
England; woolen goods. Pop. 13,000. 


SKITTLES, game in which player 
knocks over pins arranged in group of 


9 forming a square. 


SKOBELEV, DIMITRIE- 
VICH (1843-82), Russ. soldier; served 
with distinction in Central Asia and 
Caucasus; took Geok Tepe, 1880. 


SKOPTSI, Russ. religious sect prac- 
ticing mutilations; known since 1771; 
frequent efforts have been made to 
suppress it, and its members have been 
transported, but without much avail. 


SKOWHEGAN, town and county seat 
of Somerset co., Me., on the Kennebec 
river and a branch of the Maine Central 
railroad. From 1782, when it was first 
settled, until 1823 it was a part of the 
At the latter date it 
was separately incorporated under the 
name of e present name is 
that which the 
adopted in 1836. The village 


in|of the cranium include, 


in | the squamous portion, 


SKULL 


corporated in 1856 and the town of 
Bloomfield was annexed in 1861. The 
chief industries, which are stimulated 
by excellent water power from the 

ennebec, are lumber, pulp, flour and 
woolen mills, oilcloth, tool and shoe 
factories. There are numerous churches, 
good schools, a newspaper, public library 
and three banks. Pop. 5,981. 


SKRAM, PEDER (c. 1500-81), Dan. 
admiral; distinguished in war against 
Sweden, 1518-20; commanded Dan. fleet 
in Sano-Swedish War, 1562. 


Indian Oceans. 


SKULL.—The bones of the skull of 
a human being are 22 in number, 8 of 
them taking part in the formation of 
the cranium, and 14 in the formation 
of the skeleton of the face. The bones 
in front, the 
frontal bone extending across the fore- 
head, from one side of the skull to the 
other; the parietal bones, one on 
side, forming the lateral walls of the 
cranium; the temporal bones, one on each 
side, the chief parts of each bone being 
which forms part 
of the wall of the cranium, and the 
in which the internal ear 
is situated; the occipital, behind and at 
the base, through a circular opening, 
the foramen magnum, in which the spinal 


is composed, 
of the 


to meet the 
and the 


what cubical shape with a sharp crest, 
which rises up in the interior of the 


um. 

The bones of the face surround the 
cavities of the nose and mouth, and take 
part, with certain bones of the um, 
—— formation of the cavities of the 
orbits. 


margin 
being armed with the teeth of the upper 
jaw; the two lachrymal bones, little bones 
— in the formation of the orbit; 
the 


SKUNK ~. SLANG 







outer part of the orbit, and are the 
prominent bones of the cheek; the two 
inferior turbinated bones, slight, spongy 
bones of the nasal cavity; the vomer, a 
sharp-edged triangular bone dividing 
the posterior part of the nasal cavity in 
two: the two palate bones, which form 
the hard palate; and the inferior mazil- 
lary bone, a large, like bone, 
articulating on each side with the tem- 
poral bones, its upper surface armed with 
the teeth of the lower jaw. The teeth 
themselves, and the ossicles of the ear, 
are not included with the bones of the 
skull. All the bones of the skull, with 
the exception of the inferior maxillary 
bone, which forms a diarthrodial joint 
with the temporals, articulate with one 
another by sutures, many of which be- 
come completely ossified in adult life 
and disappear. 

As regards the early development of 
the skull we find that the brain is, at 


wool. Has 
Pretender and Flora Macdonald. Pop. 
14,000. 


SKYLARES. Seo Larxs. 


SKYSCRAPERS is thename popularly 
given to high buildings. In general, 
this term is not applied to such struc- 
tures as towers, monuments, etc., but is 
reserved for buildi exclusively. In the 
construction of tall buildings the pressure 
on the foundation per square foot is 
enormous. In order that the structure 
may be stable, the foundations usually 
extend to bed rock. Frequently cais- 
sons are employed to attain this depth, 
and these are subsequently filled with 
concrete and used as huge piles. The 
structure of the modern skyscraper is of 
steel, the walls being carried on this 
structure rather than supporting it. 
There are various reasons for the erection 
of this type of structure, the most com- 
pelling being the large revenue theo- 
retically obtainable from the rental of 
space in them. Their life is usually taken 
as 75 to 100 years, while their economic 
existence may be from 25 to 40 years, 
depending upon locality, future growth 
of the city, etc. <A partial list of the 
skyscrapers of the U. S. follows: 


early auditory (hearing), olfactory 
(smelling), and ocular (seeing) sense- 
organs. The auditory and olfactory 
capsules unite with the cartilaginous 
bars, which join below and at the sides 
to form the base of the case for the brain. 
Below this are some seven cartilaginous Woolworth Building, N. Y. City, 51 
arches surrounding the mouth and | stories, 792 ft. high; Metropolitan Life, 
pharynx, which, in water-breathing|N. Y. City, 50 Stories, 700 ft. high; 
oe aie develop into the supports 
oO e 


SKUNK. See Waser FAMILY. 


SKY, the apparent arch or vault of 
heaven extending from horizon to 
horizon. Many theories have been 
framed to account for the blue color of 
the s. This is really but a secondary 
problem, for the fundamental question 
is, Why is there any light or color there 
at all? Clearly, if there were nothing or 
nothing opaque above us, the s. would 
show black; that it does not is due 
evidently to the presence of finely 
divided matter capable of reflecting 
light, and if we admit that tiny particles 
are there we can readily understand that 
their dispersion of light causes the blue 
of the s., which becomes deeper at higher 
altitudes. The presence of these par- 
ticles is answerable, too, for the phenom- 
ena of twilight and everything else which 
involves reflective and refractive effects 
in the atmosphere. 


SKYE (57° 20’ N., 6° 15’ W.), island, 
Inner Hebrides, Scotland; area, 535 sq. 
miles; surface is mountainous, reaching 
3,000 ft. in Cuillin Hills, of which highest 
poini is Scoor Dearg; chief town, Portree. 

as fine pasturage, cattle and sheep 


, 560 : 
City Hall, Philadelphia, 537 ft. hig 
Custom House, Boston, 505 ft. hig 
Traveler’s Insurance, Hartford, 

525 ft. high; Equitable Bldg., N. Y. 
City, 37 stories, 485 ft. high. 

SLAG, a mixture of silicate, chieny 
of lime and alumina, produced in many 
metallurgical operations. Blast furnace 
s. is chiefly calcium and aluminum 
silicate, and varies in character from a 
glass to a stony type. Some twenty 
million tons of blast furnace s. are pro- 
duced annually. Until recently this 
was all waste, but now some kinds of s. 
he — into bricks and paving ma- 


SLANG, the name given to the use of 
words not found in a standard dictionary, 
and not recognized as current verbal 
coin in the interchange of language 
between persons of average culture. 
Almost all professions, trades, and classes 
use slang terms, inexplicable to the 
uninitiated; but many of these terms are 
approved, and become § sufficiently 
familiar to society in general, so that in 
time they are standardized, finding their 
way at last into official speech. The 


h; 
h; 
te. 
Y 
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Stock Exchange has its own slang, which 
finan: Mili- 


slang is merely the corruption or — 
of ancient forms of speech. 
fs so vast and wonderful à thing that ft 


England. Purity of taste and good 
manners can alone decide how far the 
incursions of slang are fn 
letters and in speech. 

SLATE, ARGILLITE, a well-known 
variety of sp lintery rock, is a form of 
clay; splits Shto very thin plates; varies 
îm color from grey to blue, Pad is found 
in all countries where metamo a 
rocks occur. Drawing s., somet 
called black chalk, contains about 10 
cent. of carbonaceous matter, an 
obtained from Italy and Spain. 
pencils are made of soft s. 

SLATE ISLANDS (56° 12’ N., 5° 
40’ W.), group of islands, Argyllshire, 
Scotland; includes Luing, Shuna, Tor- 
say, Seil, "and Easdale. 


SLATIN, SIR RUDOLF, CARL VON, 
SLATIN PASHA (1857-1922), Egyptian 
administrator; served in Sudan under 
Gordon; tm risoned eleven years 
— nspector-General of Sudan. 


SLATTERY, CHARLES LEWIS 
1867), an American clergyman; b. at 
ttsburgh; s. of Rev. George and ‘Emma 

McLellan Hall Slattery. e was edu- 

cated at Harvard and at the Episcopal 

Theol. School, Cambridge. He became 

a deacon in 1894 and the following year 

a priest of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church and was dean or rector of various 

churches until 1910 after which he was 

rector of Grace Church, New York. 

Author: The Ministry, 1921, and others. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSE, ABATTOIR. 
Not until the XIX. cent. was any serious 
attempt made to establish public s’s. 
Napoleon I., by decree in 1807, ordered 
their erection in France, and now both 
in France and Germany municipal 
abattoirs have long been the rule. 

It is of the test importance to 
the public health that ae thie — 
of animals, and the preparation of meat 
for food, should be under careful in- 

fon. Hence the demand for public 
88. In the United States municipal 
8's are not customary, but the meat in- 
spection law of 1906 imposes a very 


is 
8. 


and the slaughter 
of animals, or otherwise unfit 
for human food, by the authorized in- 


spection and control of all s’ s, humani- 
tarian feeling prompts the necessity of 
conducting the slaughter of animals 
with the minimum amount of suffering 
to the victims, and urges inspection for 


in | the prevention of cruelty. 


SLAVE COAST (6° N., 3° E.), >. Tesion, 
W. coast Africa, e xtending from the 
Benin to the Volta: divided between 
Great Ban , and France. 


SLAVE LAKE. See Grrat Stavs 
KE. 
OR AMAZON 


, Of great size and 
- colonies of other 


ms 
these slaves 
ther depend for ae 


by them. 
SLAVERY. In the Mycenæan age, 
capture in war was synonymous with 
loss of personal liberty; prisoners were 
either employed by their captor in 
agricultural or domestic duties or were 
sold; kidnappers were not unknown. 
ee — Greece additional causes of 

tude were sale in infancy and 
e a of birth; slaves in a state some- 
times outnumbered citizens, and, in 


addition to private service, were em- 
ployed in minor public offices. See also 
ELOTS. 


—— Roman state had its slave sys- 
tem, originating as in Greece, but pro- 
ducing more disastrous effects. Gangs of 
servile laborers supplanted the Roman 
farmer. These slaves were often treated 
with cruelty. Town slaves were in a 
much better position. 

— — while unable to abolish 

ractice, gained for slaves such con- 
sail ons as facilities for manumission, 
validity of marriage, and full citizenship 
for freedom. The slave traffic was one 
of the chief branches of commerce in 
class. times; Greeks and Asiatics fetched 
highest prices. 

Villeteage —A serf (the A. S. ceorl, or 
Norman villein) was neither slave nor 
freeman; he was Doune to the soil and 
compelled to give his labor in his 
master’s service, but was permitted 
certain legal pens and privileges. His 
freedom could won by residence in a 
town as a member of a guild for a year 


SLAVERY 





and a day unclaimed by his lord. Later 
the villein gave money payments in- 
stead of service—(i.e.) commenced to 

pay rent. By the middle of the 14th 
cent. villeins were no longer serfs. The 
Peasant’s Revolt, 1381, demanded aboli- 
tion of villei i and it completely 
disappeared in Elizabeth’s reign. The 
condition of the villeins in France grad- 
ually improved after several rebellions, 


but up to 1789 the peasants were com- |b 


pelled to perform onerous services (the 
corvee) for their overlords. The corvee 
still obtains in Egypt. 

In Russia an elaborate system o 
serfdom was established at the beginning 
of the 17th cent., of much the same 
nature as that of medisval Europe. 
Biman serfs were emancipated as late 
as 

Modern slavery in 1442, when 
one of the captains o nr ae Fira 

ca 


N pevigoior brought back 
ten negroes whom he had © plkchased 
The a rapidly developed, — to 


suppl y labor for the Span. colonies in 
a World, and England became one 
i the chief participants; Sir Jobn 


Hawkins was the pioneer of Brit. slave- 
trading. It is calculated that, in 1791, 
38,000 negroes were taken as slaves by 
Brit. traders. As the result of agitation 
a parl. committee was appointed to look 
into the matter, 1788. In 1807 a bill 
was passed prohibiting the slave trade, 
but the Act was systematically evaded. 
In 1834 all slaves in Brit. colonies were 
freed, but were compelled to apprentice 
themselves to their former masters; 
$100,000,000 was paid in compensation 
to slave-owners. In 1838 slaves were 
fully emancipated. 
Other powers followed Britain’s lead 
—France in 1848, Holland in 1863; 
Denmark had abolished its slave trade 


in 1802. 

In the United States, meantime, the 
number of slaves was steadily increasing, 
especially in southern states. The 
Fugitive Slave Laws, passed by Con- 
gress in 1793 and 1850 to provide for 
the return of escaped slaves, were par- 
ticularly stringent. The great Amer 
thinkers—F , Jefferson, and lator 
Emerson and Longfellow — were 
strenuously opposed to the system, but 
it fell to Abraham Lincoln to be the 
moving force in freeing the slaves by the 
Civil War of 1861. In 1865 slavery was 
finally abolished in the United States. 

Shortly after the middle of the 19th 
— voluntary labor was imported 

to Queensland from the South Sea 
Islands. but this soon degenerated into 
little better than the old slave trade; it 
was known as ‘Black-b 
stopped after the 
*Kanakas’ have since 


—— Arab slave-trading was 

supp presed towards the close of 
—— 19th cent., by means of Brit. — 
tories in Egypt and the Sudan, and by 
the vigilance of Brit. cruisers. 


SLAVONIA. Seo CROATIA-SLAVONIA 
and Juao-SLavia. 


SLAVONIC, name to 
spoken by Slavs. hese are of two 
ranches, E. and W.; the first com- 


an, 
ohemian, Servian, an 
p| Second, — Lettish, and obeolete 
f | Old Prussian 


SLAVS, one of the chief divisions of 
bering 


eastern 
family, again, may be subdivided into— 
(1) Russians. These include—(a) Great 
bering about 60,000,000, 
mostly in Russia; but they are found also 
in Siberia and in Central Asia; (b) Little 


,000, 
governments of Russia, and include the 
Ruthenians or Red Russians in Galicia 
and the Boiki and Guzules in Bukovina; 
and (c) White Russians, who number 


the 
Bulgaria; 
they amount to some 5,000,000. (3) 
The Serbo-Croats, among ‘whom are in- 
cluded the — or Serbians, the Monte» 
negrins, part of the population of = 
Hungary, and a few in Russia. 
amount to nearly 8,000,000. (4) The 
Slovenes, in Carinthia, Carniola, and 
of Styria, amounting to more 


1,000,000 

The western family includes— (1) 
Poles, divided between Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and amounting to over 14,000,- 
000. With these must be grouped the 
Kashubes or Kassubes, who are found 
near Danzig, and number less than 
200,000. (2) Czechs (Bohemians), Mor- 
avians, and Slovaks in Czecho-Slovakia, 
who number nearly 2,500,000. (3) 
Lusatian Wends or Sorbs, divided into 
Upper and Lower, the former (95,000) 
in Saxony, the latter (65,000) in Prussia. 

When the Slavs first appear in his- 
tory we find them in parts of Europe 
where at the present time almost all 
traces of them have girap eared. The 
most generally accepted theory is that 
the original home of the Slavs was in 
Volhynia and White Russia. 


SLAVYANSE (48° 52’ N., 37° 45’ E.), 
town, on Torets, Kharkov, Russia; 
soap and tallow works. Pop. 17,000 


SLEEP, a normal condition of more 


SLEEPING-SICKNESS 


or less ——— a t ae 
curring p cally, and usua 

each night from six to eight hours, 
although children sleep normally for a 
much greater period. It is a period of 
rest and repair for all the tissues of the 
body, and especially for the brain, 
spinal cord, and nervous system gen- 
erally. The onset of s. is gradual, the 
eyelids feel heavy, yawning is com- 
mon, the head droops, there is a feeling 
of fatigue and a desire for s., while the 
intelligences and the senses are less 


alert. 

Activity becomes lessened first in the 
highest centers, that is to say, the motor 
centers, of the brain, and this lessening 
of activity progresses until the lower 
centers in the medulla oblongata and 
spinal cord are involved. 8. is most 
profound an hour after its onset, the 
intensity increasing rapidly up to this 
point, and then decreasing during the 
next three hours, after which period it 
decreases more slowly, or may even be- 
come for a time more profound until 
waking. 

The cause of s. is not exactly known, 
various theories having been advanced, 
such as that the condition is due to 
asphyxia of the brain through deficiency 
of oxygen, but without suficient proof 
of their truth. Various drugs cause s., 
but their effects are dangerous, and they 
should only be used under the super- 
vision of a medical practitioner. 


SLEEPING-SICKNESS, disease 
characterized in its early stages by fever 
and a tired feeling, tremors of the tongue 
and limbs, and a shuffling gait, and later 
by profound lethargy and wasting. It 
occurs in tropical Africa, and is due to 
a ute, worm-like parasite, Try- 
panosoma gambiense, found in the blood 
and cerebro-spinal fiuid of affected per- 
sons, and transmitted to man by the 
tsetse fly. The condition is trea with 
some success by injections of the 
arsenical compound atoxyl (or soamin, 
which is said to be a purer form of the 
same compound), best given in combina- 
tion with another drug, such as mercury. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has con- 


ducted valuable researches in the causes | recet 


and cure of sleeping sickness. A mild 
form, to be distinguished from the 


African sleeping sickness, was prevalent 
m — ts of the United States in 


SLESWICK. See Scanzswia. 
SLIDE VALVE, See Pisron. 


SLIDELL, JOHN (1793-1871), Amert- 
can litician; b. in New York; d. in 
London. He graduated at Columbia in 
1810; U.S. district attorney for Louisiana, 
1829-33; Congress, 1842-45. In the 


SLOANE 


latter year he was appointed minister 
to Mexico, but the government of Mexico 
declined to receive . He was a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Senate in 1853, resigning 
when his state seceded in 1861. In that 
year he and James B. Mason were ap- 

inted commissioners of the Con- 
ederate States to France. They sailed 
on the English vessel Trent, from 
Havana, but were overhauled by Cap- 
tain Charles Wilkes of the Jacinto, 
U. 8. N., arrested and held at Fort 
Warren, Boston Harbor. Great Britain 
demanded an explanation and the United 
States disclaimed responsibility. June 
1, 1862, the commissioners sailed for 
England. Slidell was unable to persuade 
France to recognize the Confederacy but 
obtained a large loan, and then made his 
home in London. 

SLIGO (54° 16’ N., 8° 28’ W.), 
county, Connaught, Ireland, bordering 
on Atlantic; surface is diversified, the 
well-wooded hills being interspersed 
with lakes, bogs, and fertile tracts of 
level land; occupations chiefly pastoral. 


Pop. 80,000. apital, Sligo (54° 16’ 
N., 8° 28’ W.), on o Bay; has a R. C. 
cathedral; ed V.-cent. abbey; 


exports cattle and agricultural produce. 
Pop. 12,000. 


SLING, weapon for throwing missiles; 
fastened to the end of a short pole, it 
could discharge a bolt 500 yards; favorite 
weapon of experts in Rom. army, and 
later with semi-savage races. In- 
habitants of Balearic Islands were 
famous as slingers, and were extensively 
employed in medissval warfare. 


SLIVEN, SLIVNO, SELIMNIA (Turk. 
Isliniye), (42° 40’ N., 26° 38’ E.), town, 
Bulgaria; manufactures cloth, military 
clothing. Pop. 26,000. 


SLOAN, JOHN (1871), an American 
artist; b. at Lock Haven, Pa; 8. of James 
Dixon and Henrietta Ireland Sloan. He 
was educated at Central High School, 
$ biladeiphis, and at the evening classes 
of Pa. Acad. of Fine Arts. He ís rep- 
resented by the painting Dust Storm in 
the Met. Mus. and in the print collec- 
tion of the N. Y. Public Library, and 
ved a medal for etching the P. I. 
Expn. in 1915. He was an instructor in 
the Art Students’ League, New York. 


SLOANE, SIR HANS, Bart. (1660- 
1753), Irish physician and naturalist; 
went to Jamaica as physician to the 
Duke of Albemarle, 1687, making a 
large collection of the flora of the 
island, on which he wrote a valuable 
work; pres., Coll. of Physicians, 1719- 
35; pres., Royal Soc., 1727-40. 


SLOANE, WILLIAM MILLIGAN 
(1850), American historian; b. in Rich- 


SLOCUM 





mond, Ohio. He graduated at Columbia 
fn 1868, and studied at Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1872-77. During most of his 
student days in Berlin he was secretary 
to the U. S. minister, George Bancroft. 
Professor at Princeton, 1876-96; editor 
of Princeton Review, 1886-91; Seth Low 
Chair of History at Columbia from 
1896. Author: Life of James McCosh, 
1892; The French War and the Revolu- 
tion, 1893; Life of Napoleon, 1897; The 
French Revolution and Religious Reform, 
1901; The Balkans, 1914, Party Govern- 
ment in America, 1915, and others. 


SLOCUM, HENRY WARNER (1827- 
94), American soldier; b. in Delphi, 
New York; d. in Brooklyn. Soon after 
graduating from West Point, he resigned 
from the army to practice law. He was 
a colonel of volunteers in the Civil War 
and fought in the first battle of Bull 
Run; promoted brigadier-general, 1861; 
major-general, 1862, commanding a 
corps in Sherman’s march to the sea. 
He resigned from the army after the 
war to practice law in Brooklyn. Mem- 
ber of Congress, 1869-73. 


SLOE, BLACKTHORN (Prunus spin- 
osa), plant of order Rosacese; flowers 
— hawthorn; fruit is black and 


i SLONIM (53° 4’ N., 25° 23’ E.), 
town, on Shchara, Grodno, Russia. Pop. 


,000. 


SLOOP, a fore-and-aft-rigged vessel 
with a le mast, and carrying a 
mainsail and jib, and often a staysail 
and gaffsail to the depth of keel than a 
cutter, from which it is also distinguished 
by carrying a center-board and a fixed 
bowsprit. 


SLOTH, a name for various species 
of edentate mammals, natives of 8. 
American forests, where they live almost 
entirely among the branches of the trees, 

on leaves and young shoots. 
They are nocturnal in habit, hiding 
themselves during the day, their con- 
cealment being assisted in a remarkable 
manner by covering of alge, which gives 
rise ‘to a greenish tint on their coarse 


female produces only one at a birth, 

although there are two teats. 
SLOUGH (51° 31’ N., 0° 35’ W.), 

om Buckinghamshire, England. op 
SLOUGHING. See REPTILES. 
SLOVAES. Seo SLAVS. 


SMALL-POX 
See SLAVS. 


SLOVENES. 

SLOYD, Finnish system of 
training; much practiced in Sweden; 
its influence is seen in modern technical 
education. 

SLUGS. See GASTEROPODA. 


SLUYS, BATTLE OF, naval battle, 


manual 


SMALL, ALBION WOODBURY 
(1854), university dean; b. at Buckfield, 
Me.;s. of Rev. Albion K. P. and Thankful 
Woodbury Small. He was educated at 
Colby, Newton Theol. Instn., Johns 
Hopkins, and the universities of Berlin 
and Leipzig. being connected 
with various colleges, including president 
of Colby, from 1889-92, he became asso- 
ciated with the University of Chicago in 
1892 and was dean of the Grad. Sch. 
Arts. and Lit. there from 1905. 


American co ndent 
for the London Times. He had a wide 
knowledge of public matters and wrote 
much in relation to them. 


SMALL-POX, VARIOLA, acute con- 
tagious disease, caused by a micro- 
organism not yet discovered, charac- 
terized by fever and the appearance on 
the body of an eruption, which passes 
through the stages of papule, vesicle, 
pustule, and scab. The early history of 
the disease is obscure, but it has been 
known in Asia from a very early period, 
and seems to have spread throughout 
Europe at the time of the Crusades, was 
known in England before XIII. cent., 
and was introduced into America by the 
early Span. explorers. 

The incubation period is about twelve 
days, the first symptoms being sudden 
onset of fever, with headache, often 
vomiting, and severe pain in the back. 
Although a prodromal rash may appear 
in the stage of primary fever, the erup- 
tion proper appears about the third day 
after the symptoms of the disease have 
become evident, as papules which are 
hard to the touch, first appearing on the 
face, and spreading over the trunk and 
extremities, the lower part of the body 
being least affected. The papules be- 
come vesicular in a day or two, and ina 
week the vesicles are pustular. A few 
days later the pustules commence to 

up into scales, which eventually fall 
off, sometimes leaving pitted scars. 
Several varieties of the disease are de- 






he eas case mortality in s. of persons 

who have been vaccinated is about 5 per 
cent., while of the unvaccinated it is 
37 cent.; and the disease is no longer 
a of childhood, as it was before 
vaccination was introduced, but a disease 
of adult life. 


SMART, CHRISTOPHER (1722-71), 
Eng. poet; his mind — way, 1751, and 
in an asylum he wrote his only notable 
poem, A Song to David. 


8 the sensory apparatus, stimu- 
lation of which occasions olfactory sensa- 
tions; consists of end-organs in the 


pass from odoriferous su 
nose. Total anosmia (inability to smell) 


is not very uncommon; partial anosmia 
ts frequent (e. T) when due to catarrh 
or smoking. ngenital 


inability to 
smell certain — only ‘has been re- 
corded, and prolonged stimulation by 
any odor fatigues the nose for that odor. 
No satisfactory classification of — 
has been made; Zwaardemaker 
the following: (1) —— “Os Are Ao 
matic, (3) Balsamic, (4) Am 
5) —— (€.9., aa ej 
g, (7) Rene (6.0. cheese), (8) 
Repulsive, (9) Nauseating 


SMELLIE, WILLIAM (1 
Scottish printer and scientist; 
Edinburgh. One of his first 


unde was the first fst: dition of 
the E Brit., entirely planned and 
compil by him 


SMELLING SALTS are made up of 
ammonium carbonate together with 
some perfume. The mixture is used as 
a — and for relief in nasal 
catarr 


cach See apie te 


appearance, but they 
size, and their natural habitat is 
sea, although they quenely gee 
rivers for spawning ad ve in fresh 
water. O. esperlanus, the common S., 
ts considered to be good eating when 
very fresh, and O. nordaz, an American 
species, is also largely consumed. 


SMERDIS of Cyrus, assassinated 
by brother a aes (c. 525). Gau- 





htm, 
oye e a r aa 
year. 


SMETANA, FRIEDRICH er wrote 
Bohemian pianist and com 
several notable operas an 
poems. 

SMETHWICK (59° 29’ N., 1° 58’ W.) 
town, Staffordshire, England: glass and 
chemical works. Pop. 76,757. 


SMILACINA, a genus of Lilfacer, fs 
false-Solomon’s- 


lands; S. 
the false spikenard, and S. — the 
star-flowered lily-of-the-vall 


SMILAX, a large genus — Iiliaceous 
pianta, flourishes chiefly in the tropics. 

any species are climbing shrubs, and 
some yield sarsaparilla. 


SMILES, SAMUEL a (1512 — 
author; first practiced 
to — 


Help had the most notable success, 


ADAM (1723-90), Brit. 
6. Kirkcaldy, Scotland; ed. 
niv. and Balliol Coll., Ore 
rof. of Logic at Glasgow, 1751, 
and of Moral Philosophy, 1752; pub. his 
Moral Sentiments, 1759; traveling tutor 
to Duke of Buccleuch, 1763-68, visit 


SMITH, 
economist: 
Glasgow 
ford; 


t f ons, ab 
Foulouse, and saw it published, 1776. 
He was commissioner of customs at 
Edin h, 1778-90. 

The Wealth of Nations stands as one 


terary | of the world’s greatest economic works. 


S8. defines political economy as ‘an 
inquiry into the nature and causes of - 
the wealth of nations.’ 

(1878), 


SMITH, ALFRED EMANUEL (1 
American politician; 6. in New York 
City. Educated at parochial school, 
LL.D., Manhattan College, and Ford- 
ham Untv ersity. Clerk to Commissfoner 
of Jurors, 1895-19038; member N. Y. 
Assembly, 1903-15. Democratic Inco 
of Assembly, 1911; 1913; 
sheriff of New You CoO., 1915-17; 


York, 1918 and 1922. 


SMITH, (CHARLES) ALPHONGS 
(1864), author and educator; b. 
Greensboro, N. C. Educated at Divi 
son College, N. C., and Johns Hopkins, 
where he was instructor in English 
1890-93; professor of English, Louisiana 
State University, 1893-1902; professor 
of English graduate den department, Unf- 
versity of 1902-09; 











rofessor Of Engilish Literature, 
Faced ersity of Vite — ager 
professor of Am Uni- 
versity of Bein 1909-10. Head of 
department of English, U. 8. Naval 
from 1917. Publications: 
Studies tn English Syntaz, 1906; The 
American Short Stor 1912; What Can 
ve Do For Me, 1913; Biography of 
— Henry, 1916; Keynote Studies in 
Re of the Bible, 1919; Poe: How to 
moe Him, 1920. Associate editor, 
World Orations, and others. 


SMITH, CHARLES EMORY (1842), 
American journalist and politician; 6. 
at Mansfield, Conn. In 1861 graduated 


from Union College and was an editor of Dic 


in 1865. Took an active 
litics for some 


and postmaster 
Uaita States from 1898-1902. In his 
administra 


tion he established rural mail 


EDGAR FAHS (1860), 
American — and chemist; b. 
York, Pa. In 1874 
syivania onoga. e 


1911-20 provost of —— Uni- 

versity. Author of various books, 

inclu Oettel’s Practical Exercises in 
o-Chemistry, 1897; heorves 


routes. 


T of | H 
Chemi 1913; Atomic Weights, 1915; 
Atomic W eight of Boron reig Fluorene, 


1918; James Cutbush, 1919; Priestly in 
America. 


SMITH, ELI (1801-57), an American 
missionary; 6. at Northford, Conn. 
Graduated at Yale and Andover, and 
fn 1826 — 
missionary ting. 

In 1838 with. Prof. Ed. Robinson, he 
explored Palestine, the result of this 
journey being Biblical Researches tn 
Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia 
in collaboration with 


tsstonary —— in 
Armenia (with Dr. Dwight), 1 833. 


SMITH, ELLISON DURANT (1864), 
United States Senator; b. at Lynchburg, 
S. ©. Graduated from Wofford College 
in 1901, The 


agent and general organizer of the 
Southern Cotton Association. ‘Was a 
member of the South Carolina House of 

resentatives from 1896-1900, and 
United States Senator for three terms, 
1909-1927. 


SMITH, 
(1838-1915), author, artist, and me- 
chanical 


ta. College and since then interested in 








FRANCIS HOPKINSON 


engineer; b. in Baltimore, Md.; 


He was * an artist in black-and-white, 
and water-colors. His best known novel, 
Colonel Carter uf Carte. sville, 1891, was 
dramatized and produced. Other ¥ works 
include A Day at Le uerne’s, 1892; 
Gondola Days, 1897: Venice of To-Day, 
1897: Caleb West, 1898; Fortunes of 
Oliver Horne, 1903; Kennedy Square, 
1911; Arm Chair at the Inn, 1912; In 
Ri ickens’ London, 1914; Feliz O' Day, 

1 

SMITH, FREDERICK EDWIN 
(1872), Eng. politician (Unionist) and 
lawyer; P.C., 1911, authority on inter- 


890- | national law; brilliant speaker; M.P. 


since 1906; rose rapidly in party politics, 
becoming one of most uncompromising 
leaders in House —* Lords ána Home 
Rule con 


SMITH, GEORGE (1840-76), Brit. 
Assyriologist; engaged first at the Brit. 
Museum; went later to Nineveh on a 
mission of discovery, with important 
results; author of several authoritative 


works. 
fm GEORGE ADATS 


SMITH, GEORGE OTIS (1871), 
an American geologist; b. at Hodgdon, 
In 1893 graduated 


geological work in Utah, Washington and 
Michigan. He was director of the United 
States Geological Survey since 1907. 
eE On Ial Generate ad papa 
ciu pays geography and papers 
on the administration of scientific work 
by the ec Editor and co 
author of Strategy of Minerals, 1919. 


SMITH, GERRIT (1797-1874), Amer. 
philanthropist, who gave away 200,000 
acres, in holdings of 50 acres, to poor 
men; strong supporter of emancipation; 
member of Congress, 1852 


SMITH, GOLDWIN (1824-1910), 
Brit. historian; sec. to Oxford Com- 
mission, 1854; Éducation Commissioner, 
1858; held chair of Modern History, 
Oxford, 1856-66; Bor. of Eng. History 
at Cornell, New 1868; Senator, 
Toronto Univ. 187 i. wrote political 


histories of Great Britain and United 
States; hg gg tree annexation of Canada 
by Uni 






States. 


SMIT SIR HENRY GEORGE 
WAKELYN, Bart. (1787-1860), Brit. 
general; se in Peninsular amd Amer. 


ducted second 
Harrismith and Ladysmith 
his name and his wife's. 


SMITH, HENRY JOHN STEPHEN 
1826-83), Brit. mathematician; 6. Dub- 
n: ed. Tugby and Oxford; Savilian prof. 

of Geometry, 1861; F. 
of important works on theory of num- 
bers, elliptic functions, and geometry. 


SMITH, HERBERT KNOX (1869), 
an American lawyer; b. at Chester, Mass. 
Graduated from Yale College in 1891. 
Was practicing law from 1895-1903, and 
since 1912 at Hartford, Conn. In 1900- 
2 a member of the Hartford Common 


te 


council and deputy commissioner of 


Department of Com- 

Labor, 1903-7. Com- 

missioner of Corporations from 1907- 

12. In the World War as major in the 

uarter-masters corps, United tes 
y, 1918-19. 


SMITH, JAMES, AND HORACE 
(1775-1839, and 1779-1849), brothers; 
b. London; noted for Rejected Addresses, 
a parody of certain distinguished writers 


SMITH, JESSIE WILCOX, an Amert- 
can artist; b. at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
educated there in private schools. Was a 
porras painter of children and among 

er works as illustrator are, Kingsley’s 
Water Babies, Stevenson's Child’s Garden 
of Verses, At the Back of the North 
Wind. Has done magazine cover work 
and illustrated many other books. 


SMITH, JOHN — 
ginian colonist; b. Willoughby, 


corporations, 
merce and 


Vir- 
coln- 


shire, of humble parents; led life of 
marvelous adventures, described by 
himself in his Generall Historie. As 


leader in Virginian expedition, 1606, 
S. showed himself valiant and capable, 
but again embellished history in True 
Relation of such Occurrences and Acci- 
dents of Note as hath passed in Virginia 
since the first planting of that Colony, 
1608; explored Chesa e, made maps 
of bay, etc. ; befriended by Indian maiden 
Pocohontas; app. pres. of colony, 1608; 
arrival of fleet of new colonists led to 
his resignation, 1609; made map of New 
England coast, 1614; app. À of 
New England, 1617, for expedition which 
never came off; author of numerous 
tracts to be found m Arber’s reprints. 






R.S., 1861; author | in 


- | he settled, 1808, doing much 


SMITH, JOSEPH. See Mormons. 


SMITH, SIR ROSS MACPHERSON 
Australian aviator; hoed 


On 


Australia, 11,294 m., within t 
days (Nov. 12 to Dec. 10, 1919). He 
was killed in a flight in France, while 
preparing to make a flying trip around 
the world. 
os} B ae l ? “post b 
» Bap clergyman an 3 b. 
Boston. Graduated at Harvard, 
1829: Andover Theological Seminary, 
1832: ordained, 1834, and pastor of 
Baptist churches, 1834-54. Professor of 
modern languages at Waterville (now 
Colby) College, 1834-42; editor Christian 
Review, Boston, 1842-48; editor of 
Baptist Missionary Union publications, 
1854-1869. Author of My Country ’Tts 
of Thee (America), 1832. Publications: 
yric Gems, 1843; The_Psalmist, 1843; 
Rambles in Missionary Fields, 1884, and 
others. 
SMITH, SYDNEY (1771-1845), Eng. 
ed. at Win- 


1806, where 
good work; 


; rector of Com- 


Foston-le-Clay in Yor : 


of Bristol, 1 


u 


Ecclesias- 

1837-39. 

ht have 

i ated the story 
of Mrs. Partington and her broom, 

was noted for his brilliant, audacious wit. . 


SMITH, WILLIAM (1769-1839), Eng. ' 
geologist; known as ‘the father of Eng. 


red valuabl logical ace Hae 
valuable geolo maps o - 
fand: awarded Wollaston medal by 
Geological Society, London, 1831. 


SMITH, WILLIAM FARRAR (1824- 
1903), Amer. soldier; Federalist; - 
guished at Antietam; commanded divisi- 
on at Fredericksburg; major-general 1864. 


SMITH, WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
(1846-94), Scot. philologist and Biblical 
critic, etc.; b. Keig. A eenshire. In 
1870 be became prof. of Oriental Lan- 








ties that he lost his chair. In 1882 he 


became editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; app. prof. of bic at 
Cambridge, 1883. 


SMITH, SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY 
(1764-1840), Brit. sailor; served in Fr. 
wars; imprisoned in Paris, 1796-98; 
successfully conducted defense of St. 
Jean d’Acre when by Napoleon, 
1799; admiral, 1841 


SMITH COLLEGE. A non-sectarian 
institution for the higher education of | dirt 
women at Northampton, Mass., founded 
fn 1871. Productive funds, $35, 000,000. 
President, William Allan Neilson, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Students, 1999; teachers, 197 


(1922). 

SMITH-DORRIEN, SIR HORACE 
LOCKWOOD (1858), British soldier; 
entered army in 1876; first saw active 
service in Zulu War, 1879: raised and 
commanded mounted infantry in 
Egyptian War, 1882, and served in 
Sudan campaigns, 1885-86; in the Boer 
War, 1899-1901, gained distinction as 
a leader; was ‘commander-in-chief at 
Aldershot, 1907-12, and of the Southern 
Command, 1912-14, On outbreak of 
World War he was placed in com- 
mand of the 2nd Aros. Corps, 1914-15, 
and after the retreat from Mons was 

raised in Sir John French’s dispatch. 

1915 ho was appointed commander- 
chief in E. ca, but on reaching 
a breakdown in his health 

pell him to retire. He was 
later appointed lieutenant of the Tower 
of London, which post he vacated on his 
appoimtment as governor of Gibraltar, 


SMITH’S FALLS a 57’ N., 76° 20’ 
W.), town, Lanark County, Ontario, 
Canada; lumber. Pop. 6,700. 


SMITHSON, JAMES (1765-1829), 
founder of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington; b. in France. He devoted 
his life to scientific work, chiefly — 
try and mineralogy, and a great 
part of his time on the Continent. He 

was admitted a fellow of the Royal 
Soci in 1787. some of his pa 
read ore same being publish in 
Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, a 
scientific institution, established at 
Washington in 1846, for the promulga- 
tion of research work and advancement 
of knowledge, by James Smithson, an 
English chemist and mineralo It 
ts under the control of a body o regents 








SMOLENSK 





and a 


secretary, possəsses an extensive 
rtain | library of over 150,000 books, has 


originated many scientific explorations 
of great importance, and takes part in 


all international expositions. It issues 
an annual report, and has published 
Contributions to Knowledge, Mascellan- 


eous Collections, Otc. 


SMOKE, visible vapor, which rises 
from a burning substance; gaseous ex 
halations charged with minute particles 
of carbonaceous matter or soot. S. is 
the product of imperfect combustion 
of such substances as wood or coal. The 
s. nuisance in large manufacturing towns 
charges the atmosphere with soot and 

dirt particles which penetrate every- 
where. 

Several methods of s. combustion 
have been invented. These chiefly deal 
with introducing oxygen to the particles 
of carbon so as to make them burn. 
warm weather the s. of towns gets away 
and is unnoticed in the atmosphere, 
but in TE or old. weather, when the 
atmosphere is charged with moisture, 
the s. is kept down and, mixing with the 
moist atmosphere, causes the black or 
brown fogs so common in our large 
towns. The s. of coal is black and of an 
oily and tarry nature, peat s. is azure 
blue, while burning wood gives off an 
almost invisible smoke, mainly com- 


posed of carbonic acid. 


SMOKELESS POWDER. Seo Ex- 


PLOSIVES. 


SMOKE SCREENS. Among the 
anti-submarine devices used during the 
World War, was the smoke screen. A 
large dense cloud of smoke was produced, 
behind, or in the center of which, the 
boats under attack would hide from 
enemy submarines. All that was visible 
through the periscope of the submarine 
was this dense cloud, which under favor- 
able weather conditions covered a con- 
siderable area. Having, of course, no 
knowledge of the position of the boat or 
boats in the cloud, the submarine could 
only dischar rge its torpedo at random. 
Various methods were employed for 
producing these smoke screens, but all 
were similar in principle. In the ‘smoke 
ball,’ for instance, materials having a 
high carbon content were caused to burn 
slowly, under such conditions that com- 
bustion was incomplete. In this way, 
great quantities of smoke were produced. 
Considerable success attended the use 
of these screens, the protection afforded 
being appreciablo. Favorable condi- 
tions of wind and Teana were, howe 
ever, necessary, screens 
obviously of no — a high winds. 


SMOLENSK (55° N., 33° E.), 
ment, Russia; hilly or wun 





(54° 49’ N., 32° 3’ E.), on Dnieper; has 
an old citadel, cathedral, and numerous 
churches; scene of a victory by French 
under Napoleon in 1812. Pop. 59,000. 


SMOLLETT, TOBIAS GEORGE 
EE Scot. novelist and man of 
letters; b. Dalquhurn, Dumbartonshire; 
of good family and education; studied 

med. but early aspired to literary fame; 
went to London at eighteen to make 
fortune with tragedy The Regicide, but 
n’s mate on war- 


hysician, took to novel-writing and 
physician, with marked success, although 


known works are Roderick Random, 
1748; Peregrine Pickle, 1751, and his 
Humphrey Clinker, 1771. 


biographical fashion, 
form of — are — with 
coarseness. S. also wrote a History of 
England, Count Fathom, Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, The Adventures of an Atom 
litical lampoon), Travels through 
rance and Italy, trans. of Don Quizote, 


SMOOT, REED (1862), United States | E 
Senator; b. in Salt * of nine In 1879 
nae E from. ham Young 


Academy at Provo, Veale Was a presi- 
dent and director of various banks and 
trust companies. Since 1903 a United 
States Senator, his fourth term ending 
in 1927. Member of the Repu 
National Committee in 1912-16, 1916- 
20. Since 1919 chairman of the Republi- 
can Senatorial Campaign Committee. 


SMUGGLING is the secret importa- 
tion into any country of goods liable 
to Customs duty, for the purpose of 
escaping the Customs. It is an offense 
pa by fine or imprisonment. 

ormerly s.—chiefly of spirits, tea, and 
tobacco—was carried on by organized 
and armed bands, and was a serious 
business, requiring the maintenance of 
an extensive Preventive Service (king’s 
cutters and land officers). It has been 
often described in fiction (notably in 
Guy Mannering). The enforcement of 
the. Prohibition Amendment in the 
United States resulted in a revival of s. 
on a stupendous scale. Liquor was 
brought nto the United States from 
Canada, Cuba, the West Indian Islands 
and other sources. The United States 

overnment attempted to prevent this 
y arrangement with Great Britain, but 
these efforts came to nothing definite. 


— 


blican | p 


SMUT. Seo Fuwat. 


SMUTS, JAN CHRISTIAN 1870), 
S. African statesman and sol b. 
Pretoria; took active part in Boer War, 


being placed in supreme command of 


the republican forces in Cape Colony, 
1901. In 1907 he became colonial secre- 
tary in the Transvaal, and at the out- 
break of the World War was minister 
of finance and defense in the govern- 
ment of the Union of 8. Africa. Under 
General Botha he took part in the con- 
quest of Ger. S. ca, commanding the 
columns invading the colony from the S. 
In 1916 he succeeded General Smith- 
Dorrien as commander-in-chief tn Ger- 
man East Africa, which office he vacated, 
1917, to come to England as representa- 
tive for 8. Africa at the Imperial War 
Cabinet; in this capacity his great con- 
structive and aduiinisteattve al abilities 
his | found scope. He conducted abortive 


Aust 
March, 
April, 1919; took 
ference; up 
Nations. 


eme for League of 


SMYRNA, chief seapt., Afdin, Asta 
Minor (38° 26’ N., 27° 12’ E.), at — 
gean Sea; 


of Gulf of Smyrna, on arm of 
built on am hitheatre of hilis rising from 

; partly Turkish and partiy 
R.C., Gr., and Ar- 


head of 
uropean; seat of 

menian archbishoprics; important depot 

for Turkey carpets; machine shops, 

foundries, flour mills: olive oil, per- 

fumery, pottery. Smyrna was founded 

by Gr. colonists, and was a flourtshing 


ritish, March 4, 1915. In 


Greeks used 

campaign against Mustapha Kemal. In 
1922 the city was destroyed by fire 
following the entrance of the victorious 
Turkish army after their defeat of the 
aroos A me purka, z Fe earns ae of 
people m the » and many 
were killed. Pop. 375,000. 


SMYRNA, GULF OF, in Agean a 

on the coast of Asia Minor, exten 

N.W. and S.E., 14 m. wide at — 

moun and 18 m. at the head; length 
m 


assistant at Cape — heat ves 


1835; hom zotaad, 1845; 
ascended Peak of Teneriffe, 1 


SMYTH, JOHN (1570-1612), Eng. 


— 








Nonconformist theologian; first li 
then went to Amsterdam ———— 


SMYTH, WILLIAM (1460-1514), bp. 
of Coventry and Lichfield, aioe, m 
Lincoln, 1496. 


SNAILS. See GASTEROPODA. 


SNAKE BIRDS, OR DARTERS 
(Plotidoe), a family of Cormorant-like 
birds, with long, slim necks and small 

(hence their second name). 


they prosecute t 

twilight and at night. 
SNAKE-FLIES, CAMEL-FLIES 

(Raphidiidoe), a family of Neuropterous 

ed on account of a neck-like 


feed upon insects; found in 
Asia, America. 


and N. 

SNAKE RIVER, LEWIS FORE (42° 
80’ N., 114° W.), longest tributary of 
Columbia, N. America; length, c. 1,000 
miles; rises in Shoshone ; flows 
through deep canons, 


‘SNAKE-STONES,’ fossil Cephalo- 
poda. 


SNAKES AND SERPENTS, consti- 
tuting the order Ophidia, while absent 
from many islands, including Ireland, 
Iceland, and New Zealand, are 
tributed all over the world, but are most 
abundant in the tropics. They are well 
known by their elongated, limbless 
form, adapted for their creeping mode of 
life. Except in pythons, boas, and a few 
others where external spurs representing 
hind-legs are present, there is no trace 
of any exterior structures or appendages. 
The skin, shed periodically, is covered 
with scales, which in the head portion 
are so developed as to form protecting 
plates. The vertebre are very numerous, 
amounting in — pythons to over 400. 


constrictors, the largest of snakes— 
(e.g.) the reticulated python (Python reti- 
culatus) and the aquatic anaconda, each 
reaching a length of 30 ft. The con- 
strictors, which include boas and py- 
thons, are mostly arboreal; some, how- 


mammals, some of the large forms having 


dis- | expiration of air 








been known to swaliow small antelopes. 
They have no poison fangs, and all kill 
their prey by squeezing it to death. A 
well-known type of python is the carpet 
snake (Python spilotes) of New Guinea 
and Australia 


- Apart from ‘the constrictors, there are 
other non-venomous snakes which live 
upon small mammals swallowed directly. 


d the garte 
an e r 
may be mentioned the 


venomous snakes, which poison their 
rey before swallo . Many are 
rilliantly colored, and they include 


tip of its tail. 

has been recently proved that the 
S. African boomslang or tree-snake 
(Dispholidus typus), long considered an 
almost harmless 


SNAPDRAGON (Antirrhinum), genus 
of plants, order Scrophulariaces; name 
derived from corolla closing with a snap 
on pressure. 
SNAPPING TURTLE. See TURTLE. 
SNEEK (53° 2’ N., 5° 39’ E.), town, 
Friesland, Netherlands; butter and 
cheese mart. Pop. 13,010. 
involuntary 


SNEEZING, a sudden 
thro the nose. 


It is caused by irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the nose by catarrh or 
by foreign substances. The stimulus is 
conveyed by the trigeminal to the 
medulla, where it induces a reflex act of 
respiration. The act consists of a quick 
inspiration followed by a violent expira- 
tion in which the fauces are generally 
closed, thus causing the air to be driven 
through the nose; the glottis remains 
open throughout. 
SNIATYN (48° 27’ N. 
town, on Pruth, Galicia, 
market. Pop. 12,500. 


SNIPE. See under PLOVER FAMILY. 


SNORRI STURLASON (1179-1241), 
Icelandic historian; undertook to secure 
submission of Iceland to Haakon of Nor- 
way; afterwards lost royal favor; killed, 
1241; wrote Heimskringla, history of 
Norwegian kings, and prose Edda. 


SNOW. When the condensation of 
aqueous vapor takes place at a temp. 
below 32° it freezes and falls as snow. 
When very wet and sticky 7 or 8 in. of 
snow may yield an inch of rain, but when 


25°32’ L.). 
oland; horse 


SNOW-BIRD 





light and feathery 2 or even 3 ft. are 
required to yield a similar quantity. 
Under normal conditions 10 in. of snow 
yield 1 in. of water. The forms of snow 
crystals are of great beauty and com- 
plexity; they always present angles of 
60° to 120°, in obedience to the laws gov- 
erning the crystallization of water. I 
the air is calm, the crystals are remark- 
ably perfect. Their growth is due to 
continuous condensation on an initial 
nucleus, and not by agglomeration. En- 
tangled with snow is a relatively large 
quantity of atmospheric air, and to this 
circumstance snow owes its property of 
being an exceptionally poor conductor of 
heat. When it covers the earth the 
ground is thus protected from the effects 
of terrestrial radiation in winter, the 
soil underneath being not infrequently 
as much as 40° warmer than the overly- 
ing air. The white color of snow is 
caused by the fusion of prismatic colors 
scintillating from the countless aces 
of minute snow c S. 

Over two-thirds of the land sur- 
face of the earth snow never falls; the 
lowest latitude at which it has been seen 
is 23°, at Canton, China. In the 
southern hemisphere snow has 
known to fall in Sydney, Australia, in 
lat. 34°. At Buenos Aires (lat. 34° 36’) 
snow has never seen, and S. of lat. 


33° it never remains for any length of| p 


time. In the United States the greatest 
average annual fall of snow is as much 
as 8 ft. in Maine and 7 ft. in New York, 


but on the Sierra Nevada the snowfall | etc 


in a year ranges from 10 to 30 ft. In the 
Brit. Isles a heavy fall of snow is com- 
tively uncommon, a fall of a foot 
bang an exceptional occurrence. The 
snow-line, or the limit of perpetual 
snow, is determined by a temp. which in 
the warmest portion of the year is at 32°, 
or only above this value for a short 
period. Within the tropics, near the 
uator, the snow-line is at the height 
of about 18,000 ft. above sea-level. On 
the N. side of the Himalayas it is 19,500 
ft. In the Caucasus, as well as in the 
Mts., the height of the snow- 
line is close on 11,000 ft., descending in 
the Alps to from 7,500 to 9,000 ft. In 
Iceland, just on the Arctic circle, it is 
about 3,000 ft., while in Spitzbergen 
(lat. 78°) it practically corresponds with 
the level of the sea. When snow accumu- 
lates to a great depth in the ravines and 
rges of mountains, as in the Alps, a 
lacier is formed. Sleet consists of 
small pellets of frozen rain, or of a mix- 
ture of snow and rain. 


SNOW-BIRD, or Fringilla hiemalis, a 
es of Frinpillid found only in 

. America. It is about half a foot in 
length, and in color is white and grey 





SOAPS 








with black 
extremely sweet and 
becomes very tame. 


SNOWDEN, PHILIP (1864), Brtt. 
labor leader; entered the Civil service in 
1886, but, seven years later, gave him- 


. The song is 
the bird frequently 


| self up to lecturing and journalism; was 


chairman of the Independent Labor 
Party, 1903-6 and 1917-19, and M.P. 
for Blackburn, 1906-18, 1922; was a 
member of the Royal Commissions on 
Canals and Waterways, on the Civil 
Service, and on Venereal Diseases, and 
a member of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic); written many 
pamphlets on Soctalism, and has con- 
tributed extensively to reviews and news- 
papers. His w., Ethel, is also prominent 
in the Labor movement; she was an 
ardent suffragist, and in 1920 accom- 
panied the Brit. Labor delegation to 
Russia; pub. her observations, largely 
condemnatory of Bolshevist rule, in 
Through Bolshenk Russia, 1920. 


SNOWDON (53° 5’ N. 4° 4’ W.), 
loftiest mountain (3,560 ft.) of Wales; 
in Carnarvonshire. 


SNOWDROP (Galanthus), genus of 
plants, order Amaryllides; on 8. 
(G. nivalis) flowers in Feb. or March. 


SNOW LEOPARD. See under Car 


AMILY. 


SNOW-PLOUGH, a machine for 
clearing away snow from roads, railways, 


SNOW-SHOES, a broad flat shoe 
which is used in snow-bound latitudes 
to prevent the feet from sinking beneath 
the snow. The N. American shoe is 
from 3 to 4 ft. long. The Norwegians 
use a type already described (see Sx1). 
Special shoes are used by the Eskimo 
in order to cross floating or broken ice 
surfaces. 


SNUFF. See ToBacco. 


SNYDER, HARRY (1867), an Ameri- 
can chemist; b. at Cherry Valley, N. Y., 
s. of David W. and Mary A. Snyder. 
He was educated at Cornell. He was 
professor of agricultural chemistry and 
soils of the Univ. of Minn., and chemist 
at the Minn. Exp. Sta. from 1891- 
1909, after which he was engaged as a 
chemist with Russell Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Author: 
ane Their Nutritive Value, 1908, and 
others. 


glyceryl (C.H;)’’’ salts or esters (gly- 


SOAP-STONE 


cerides) of the above fatty acids, and 
their saponification yields glycerol (gly- 
cerine) as a by-product; thus: 
(C1:;H :sCOO) 3C;3H;+3HONa SBS 
Glyceryl stearate 






= stearine) 
301:H :sCOONa+0C0:H.(OH): 
Sodium stearate Glycerol 
( =soap) 

The Tata employed are tallow; bone 
grease, house grease, palm oil, coco- 
nut oil, linseed oil, cotton-seed oil, etc.; 
and usually they are heated with caustic 
soda solution till saponification is com- 
plete; then common salt is added to 
separate the soap, which is insoluble in 
brine (salting out), and the glycerine 
may be recovered from the liquor. Soft 
soap is produced when potash is sub- 
stituted for soda, and the glycerine and 
water remain. 


neutralizing with alkali carbonate the 
fatty acids obtained from fats by boiling 
with water to which is added catalysts 
such as sulphuric acid and ‘Twitchell's 
reagent’; enzymes are also employed to 
In many soaps resin is 


‘split’ the fats. 
used in addition to the fats. 


SOAP-STONE. See TALC. 


SOAPWORT (Saponaria), genus of 
plants, order Caryophyllacese; Common 


8. (S. officinalis) contains Saponin. 


OBAT (8° 36’ N., 33° 35’ E.), river 
Abyssinian high- 


8 
N. E. Africa; rises 


lands, fiows W. N. W.; joins White 


Nile. 
SOBIESKI, JOHN. See Jonn III. 


SOCIALISM is a term which is used 


with a considerable range of meaning. 


It is an economic theory based on the 
public ownership of the means of produc- 


tion, and is therefore a criticism of, and 
suggested 


substitute for, the capitalist 


state. It is a protest against the in- 
dustrial system on moral grounds, also 
a interpretation of the course 
of history. These and other implications 
are often combined in discussions of the 
subject. Like other economic concep- 
tions, it is best explained by tracing 
what it has been taken to mean at 
different times. The word was first 
used in England to describe the opinions 
of Robert Owen, 1771-1858, who taught 
the world was on the eve of a great 
moral change. to be effected not by 
violence but by the willing co-operation 
of men of good-will. This phase, charac- 
terized by the formation of small self- 
sufficing communistic societies, is called 
Utopian. It is parallel to th i 
of Owen’s French contemporaries, 
Fourier and 8t. Simon. After the col- 
lapse of Owen’s movement (which was 
aggressively secular) the same impulse 







led 


Soap is also made by | ( 

















to the launching of Christian 
Socialism under the leadership of F. D. 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley. It at- 
tempted to apply its principles to volun- 
tary co-operative production. Owenism 
and Christian Socialism were protests 
against the appalling evils of industrial- 
ism. They both sought a remedy apart 
from the compulsory powers of the state 


tific and political—(i.e.) it completely 
abandons the Utopian tradition and aims 
at achieving its ends by using the 

wers of the state. The influence of 


view that the mode of production de- 
termines the form of human social 
groups) and the existence of surplus 
value. Both lie at the root of capitalist 
society. He blended these conceptions 
with the revolutionary ing of the 
time, and maintained that capitalism 
was doomed to be overthrown by the 
— g of the proletarian elements 
which created but were deprived of the 
wealth enjoyed by the bourgeoisie. In 
capitalist society, he held, there was an 
inevitable class struggle, and he called 
upon the workers to wage it with a self- 
consciousness and persistence which 
would give them the victory. But, 
while Marx made Socialism scientific 
and elaborated a fighting creed, he also 
created a difficulty which has caused 
continual internal dissension within the 
movement. Two parties have arisen— 
the one maintaining that it is contrary 
to his teaching to accept piecemeal re- 
forms, which tends to postpone the over- 
throw of capitalism; and the other will- 

to acquiesce and even assist in such 
reforms if they are in the right direction. 
The former stresses the unity of the pro- 
gram and the necessity of realizing it 
by class-conscious— though not neces- 
sarily by unconstitutional or violent— 
action; the latter is willing to agree to a 
successive realization of the program, 
and to allow non-proletarian elements to 
co-operate. The two parties are variously 
called ‘revolutionary’ and ‘revisionist,’ 
‘Marxist’ and ‘reformist’; with certain 
differences they arose in all the chief 
continental states. In England no 
political party has been founded on the 
basis of Marxism. Inthe other European 
countries, especially in France and Ger- 
many, the Socialists formed aggressive 
political parties. During the World 
War these parties supported their 


governments, but following peace the 
more radical elements in Germany, 





Italy and other countries, joined the 
Red or Bolshevik movements. For 
Socialism in the United States, see 
SOCIALIST Parry. 


SOCIALIST PARTY, a political party 
of the United States, o in 1900 
by Socialists dissatisfied with the nar- 
— Masaa Too the Socialist Labor 

arty. a dues-paying member- 
ship, grouped into ‘locals,’ the locals 
being subordinate to the state organiza- 
tions, each of which has an annual con- 
vention and an executive committee 
and a secretary. Above these stands the 
national organization, whose affairs are 


eld annually. 

convention are su 
endum vote of the general membership. 
The Socialist Party represents the more 
liberal Socialists of the country, who have 
deviated somewhat widely from the 
original princtples of Marxism, which 
forbade political action and emphasized 
revolution, if not by force of arms, then 
by the mass strike, these ideas being now 
embodied in the various communist 
— The Socialist Party program 
emands almost pure state socialism, 
demanding the nationalization of in- 
dustries through political action mainly. 
From a membership of 16,000 in 1903 the 
party grew until in 1912 it had a mem- 
hip of nearly 119,000. Its anti-war 
attitude during the war against Ger- 
many, however, brought about serious 
disruption, but an even greater loss of 
membership has resulted from the with- 
drawal of the more radical members, 
excited by the apparent success of com- 
munism in Russia At the annual con- 
vention of the Party, held in New York 
fn 1923, the membership of the national 
organization was reported to be only a 
little over 12,000. The party has one 
representative in Congress, Meyer Lon- 
don, representing a New York con- 
stituency, and has elected numerous 
local officials and members of state legis- 
latures, most notable being the Socialist 
mayor of Milwaukee, Wis. In the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1904 it had a popular 
vote of 402,400; in 1912 it carried 897,- 
011 votes; in 1916 the vote was 585,113, 
and in 1920 it polled 919,799, part of 
this being probably a prviest against the 
imprisonment in a Federal prison of 
Eugene V. Debs, the party candidate. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. See Socroxoeay. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN. Founded in Boston in 
1865 for study and research in social 
problems. The work of the association 
is divided into 5 branches: community 
health; education and art; social econ- 
omy; finance, and dence. Meet- 






SOCIETIES FOR ETHICAL CUL- 
TURE, the first of which was formed in 
New York City by Dr. Felix Adler, then 
a member of the faculty of Cornell 
University. As set forth by the founder 
in his speech on the day of organization, 
his object was to bring together people 
who desired the best in religion without 
the dogma of the creeds, to form a 
church without theology, which should 
carry on charitable or social work for 
itself rather than for the glory of a 
Deity. His call brought into the 
society people who had reacted against 
the orthodox churches and synagogues, 
Hebrews as well as Gentiles. It was the 
first to establish a school for the manual 
training of the children of the poor, which 
later develo into a model institution 
of its kind. Dr. Adler emp 
strongly the need of a sympathetic view 
toward labor, though on this poms he 
and his followers have been from 
radical. One result of the society’s 
activity was the formation of the State 
Tenement House Commission, in 1884, of 
which Dr. Adler was a member, and 
much was done in the way of bringing 
about the creation of a system of play 
gronda and city parks in New York 

ity. From this develo two per- 
manent institutions, the Hudson Guild, 
on the lower West Side, and the Down- 
town Ethical Society, a settlement house 
on the lower East Side. From this 
beginning in New York City ethical 
societies have spread into all the larger 
cities of the country and abroad, 
especially in Berlin, London, Parts, 
Vienna and Switzerland. So numerous 
had they become in 1896 that in that 
year the first International Congress of 
Ethical Societios was held in Zurich, 


Switzerland. 

SOCIETIES, LEARNED, are associa- 
tions for the promotion and propagation 
of lit., scionce, and art, through the 
converse of learned men and from purely 
disinterested motives. Soc’s originated 
with the schools of Greece and notably 
the Academy. : 

The first or ‘old’ Academy, 347-270 
B. C., mainly Pythagorean in doctrine, 
— said r. — all euler and 
earning. ers were Spensipp 
Xenocrates, Polemon, Cantor, and 
Crates. The second or ‘middle’ Academy 
dates from 316-241 B. C., and was 
founded by Arcesilaus. It emphasized 
probability rather than reality, and this 
tendency ultimately produced the ex- 
treme scepticism of the third or ‘new’ 
Academy, 214-129 B. C., under Car- 





neades. The Museum of Alexandria. 

founded at the beginning of the III. 
cent. B. O. by the first of the Ptolemies, 
became the meeting-place of the votaries 


of all the arts and sciences. At Con- 
stantinople ín the early IX cent. A. D. 
Cæsar Bardas founded a State institute 
for the promotion of science, in rivalry 

robably = the Western centers of 


earning G 
In 782 —— founded his Pala- 
tine Academy, with Alcuin at the head; 
it was instituted to foster the be ot 


nearest approach to the modern learned 
soc. The most celebrated association 
was the Academia Platonica, founded 
1442, by Cosimo de’ Medici. In 1582 
the Academia della Crusca was founded 
at lore a the specific aim — 
purifying 8 . language. 
celebrated of all Academies is the famous 
Institut de France. 

In Germany the most famous associa- 
tions are the Collegium Curiosum, 1672, 
and the Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Amer. societies are: Am Philo- 
sophical, 1743; Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 1799; New York 
Academy of —— — 1817: s 
Soc. of Natural 
sonian Institution, 1846; — 
tion for Advancement of Science, 1847; 


Science Association, 1865; — Chemi- 
cal, 1876; Amer. Folklore, 1888. 

The chief Brit. learned soc’s are the 
Royal Society of London, founded by 
the followers of Bacon, 1660; the Dublin 
Philosophical (or Royal Dublin), 1684; 
the Royal ror tere of Edinburgh, 1771; 
Piemand and Agricultural, 1784; the 

for the promotion of Bot. 
and Zool.) — 


847. 
Since the XVIII. cent. the tendency 
towards 


has been tion. See 
ACADEMY. 
SOCIETY, BIBLE. See BIBLE 
SociEery. 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 


See CINCINNATI, SOCIETY OF. 


SOCIETY ISLANDS (17° 39° S., 
149° 30’ W.), archipelago, in Polynesia, 


8. Pacifc, belonging to France; volcanic 
and fertile. Total area, c. 800 sq. miles. 
Pop. (estimated) 20,000. Chief island, 
Tahiti; exports copra. Capital, Papeete. 


SOCINDS, two Ital. Prot. theologians, 
called Sozzini.—Lelius 25-62), 


eader of S 
Bsc bese iador of noe tak 
a er of new 

ere or anti-Trini movement 
after him Socinian. Like An 


authority, whether civil or mili 

SOCIOLOGY (Lat. socius, ‘com- 
panion,’ and Gr. logos, ‘science’,) term 
introduced by Comte, 1839, for com 
prehensive study of fundamental laws 


. | of social phenomena; the science of man 


in society: not identical with political 
science as Sidgwick supposes, since the 
social consciousness is wider than the 
political, nor merely the sum of the 
separate social sciences, but a common 
basis for all these, investigating the first 
PDS taken by them as their postu- 


Since the time of Comte, sociology 
has developed on evolutionary lines, 
making use of the — of Darwin, 
Huxley, Wallace, and Spencer; it inter- 
— human society as bound by — 
aws of natural causation, refusing to 
regard humanity as a law unto itself. 
For Spencer, society, Hke the living 
organism, passes from an indefinite, in- 
coherent — — to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity, these ch 
making for equilibration of energy 
tween the organism and its surround- 
Perfect is 


ying 
sively anthropological and ethnological 
=e: in order to establish these propost- 
ions. 

More recently, inquirers — to form 
different schools, acco to the 
method pursued. The biological school 
(Schäffe, René-Worms) regards society 


;|as an organism, and social reform as 


needing a social pathology based on a 
sound knowledge of the anatomy of 
society. The anthropologists, Letour- 
neau, Gumplowicz, M'Lennan, Bachofen, 
Tylor, Frazer, and Karl Pearson, have 
investigated primitive forms of society— 
the evolution of the family, clan, tribe, 
and nation. Galton, Pearson, and Levas- 
seur have aoe ted a statistical method 

Ə distribution of races, 
nationalities, crime, pauperism, and 








religion. Much emphasis has been placed 
on psychological analysts, to discern the 


fundamental 


y 
ternal modes of thought and action ; 
Giddings, of ‘consciousness of kind. 

The problems of sociology include 
those of aggregation, of association and 
mutual aid, of the social character of 
the population, of the mental activity 
of individuals and of masses, of the 
evolution of society, and of the develop- 
ment of the interaction between con- 
scious motives and physical forces. 


SOCOTRA. See Soxorra. 


in public affairs, 
part p 


, dis- 
i ores Sophise 
Tho popular oned a Sophist, he 
neither wrote nor professed to teach, or 
even to possess, knowledge, but only to 
be a conscious learner of his ignorance, 
yet able through question and answer to 
bring forth from his friends’ minds, truths 
lying there unknown to them. While 
his dialectical subtlety and power of 
repartee were unusual, his friends were 
still more impressed, firstly, by his self- 
control and force of character, and, sec- 
ondly, by his belief that a divine voice 
within him checked him from acting 
wrong: In 399 B. C. he was accused 
1) of corrupting young men—a charge 
oubtless due to the o 
ties of some of his friends; 
not Tocomiizing the city’s divinities and 
introducing others. Found guilty by a 
small majority, he was condemned to 
death, though he might have avoided 
the penalty had he not appeared to 
flout the court, or had he subsequently 
— an opportunity of escaping from 
prison. 

The exact nature of his philosophical 
position is disputed. Though he was 
acquainted with the ‘physical’ specula- 
tions of Anaxagoras and others, he early 
ceased to take much interest in them, his 
chief concern being man and human con- 
duct. The usual view is that, as against 
contemporary scepticism, he maintained 


the possibility of finding a firm basis for | rock salt 


‘morality in knowledge, going so far as 


SODIUM 








to say that no one who knows what is 
right will act wrongly; and therefore 


social | he was led to a search for definitions, 


especially of the virtues, by means of 
question and answer, and of inductive 
arguments from experience. On this 
view he indicated a method rather than 
formulated a systematic doctrine. Many 
doctrines usually called Platonic should 
be ascribed to Socrates, whom Plato 
himself represents as voicing them 
(e.g.) the ‘ascetic’ morality of the Phoedo, 
the doctrine of Recollection, the theory 
of Ideas as presented in the Phoedo and 
the Republic, and perhaps even much of 
whe litical theory of the latter dialogue. 
ee PLATO. 


SOCRATES (b. ce. 380 A. D.), ec 
clesiastical historian. His Church Hise 
tory deals with the IV. and early V. 
cent's. 

SODA, strictly speaking, is the base 
corresponding to the metal sodium, but 
used without prefix it generally implies 
sodium carbonate, Na:00.. Soda ash 
is um carbonate, ob- 
tained by evaporating the solution and 
igniting the — Washing soda, 


obtained by 
allowing a hot saturated solution of 
sodium carbonate in water to cool. 
Baking soda is the bicarbonate, Nar 
HCO.2H:0; and caustic soda is the 
hydroxide, NaOH, obtained by electro- 
lyzing a solution of sodium chloride 
(common salt) in water. See SODIUM. | 


SODA, BENZOATE OF. See 
BENZOATHR OF Sopa. 


— a) AM eee 
‘N., 8° 30’ E.), watering-place, 
Hesse-Nassau, Prussia; saline eprings | 
SÖDERHAMN (61° 17’ N., 17° 5’ E.), ; 
seaport, on Gulf of Bothnia, Gefleborp, 
Sweden; exporta timber and fron. Pop. 


chic activi- | 12,000 


42’ E.), town, summer resort, on 
Malar, Sweden. Pop. 12,000. 


SODIUM. Na. Atomic weight, 23. 
An element belonging to the up of 
alkali metals. It is silvery white and 
lustrous when cut, but rapidly tarnishes 
in the air, a film of oxide being formed. 
It also combines with water with great 
violence, so that it is always kept under 
naphtha or petroleum, or some similar 
liquid containing no oxygen. It melts 
at 97° C. and is lighter than water. It 
occurs in combination in many rocks, 
and is present in sea-water as sodium 
chloride, in which form ít also occurs as 

Chile saltpetre it occurs as 
the nitrate, and is sometimes found as. 


SODERTELEGE (50° 14” N., 17° 
Lake 


SODIUM COMPOUNDS 


SOISSONS 





the carbonate. It is obtained from 
sodium chloride by electrolysis. 


SODIUM COMPOUNDS. Com- 
pounds of the metal sodium are of great 
importance and are in common use. 
The carbonate, known as sal soda, or 
washing soda, Na:CO:, the bicarbonate, 
known as cooking soda, NaHCO, and 
the chloride, NaCl, or common salt, are 
all articles of household use, and find 
wide application in industry. Chile 
saltpetre, or sodium nitrate, NaNO,, is 
used in the manufacture of nitric acid 
and as a fertilizer. Glauber’s salt, the 
sulphate of sodium, is used in medicine, 
and so are the citrate, vartrate and bi- 
carbonate, Caustic soda, sodium 
hydroxide, NaOH, is used in many in- 
dustries, including the soap, paper and 
textile. Borax, or sodium rate, is 
used in medicine as an antiseptic, and 
as a preservative. Many other com- 
pounds of sodium are of importance 
either from the scientific or industrial 
standpoint. 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH, two 
‘cities of the plain’ destroyed by God for 
wickedness; site supposed to be near 
Dead Sea. 


SODOMA, IL (1477-1549), Ital. 
painter of religious and historical pic- 
tures, who worked chiefly at Sienna. 
Some frescoes in the Villa Farnesina at 
Rome are regarded as his crowning 
achievement, 


SODOR AND MAN, name of the 
Anglican diocese of the Isle of Man; in 
mediseval times included the Scot. 
Hebrides. 


SOEST (51° 35’ N., 8° 7’ E.). town, 
Westphalia, Prussia; contains several 
interesting old churches; manufactures 
fron; was an important Hanse town. 
Pop. 20,000. 


SOFALA (26° 10’ S., 34° 29’ E. 
decayed seaport, at mouth of Sofala 
Bore: E. Africa; taken by Portuguese, 


Ca; 
SOFIA (anc. Serdi tn., cap. of 
Bulgaria (42° 32’ N., a) 23’ Ry seat 
of R. C. archbishop; Gr. bishop; also of 
a univ., 1888; has cathedral and several 


mosques; exports hides, corn, linen, 
cloth, silk; taken by B » 809; 
by Turks, 1382; occupied by Russians, 


1878. Pop. 102,800. 


SOGDIANA (39° 30’ N., 68° E.), 

ancient region. an the — and 
axartes, Centra a; correspo 

modern Bokhara and Samarkand. a 


SOGNE FJORD (61° 6’ N., 6° E., 
longest fjord in Norway; on W..coast, 


IGNIE 


8, tn, Hamault, Belgium 
N., 4° 3’ 


.); granite quarries, 

and bleaching; occupied by 

uring advance te Mons 
during World War. Pop. 11,500. 


rtion of 


mineral food for the whole of the vegeta- 
tion of the globe. All primary s’s, that 
is, s's unmodified by ee growths, 
are produced by the disintegration of 
rocks by various natural agencies, and 
may be grouped under two heads: (a) 
Sedentary s’s, derived from the rock they 
overlie, and having essentially the same 
characters; (b) Transported s’s which 
have been removed from the place in 
which they were formed (e.g., boulder 
clay). Between the s. proper and the 
underlying rock mass there {fs usually a 
layer of intermediate c termed 
the subsoil. The chief agents in the 
weathering or disintegration of rocks 
to form s. are air, water, and dissolved 
gases, temperature variations, frost, 
burrowing animals, and subterranean 
plant organs. 

As s’s are derived from different rocks 
will naturally differ both in 
chemical composition and in physical and 

properiies, and these will 
to have a large influence in 
determining the type of vegetation. 
Once a carpet of vegetation is produced, 
the original character of the s. is, to a 
certain extent, modified, by the accumu- 
lation of partially decayed and dis- 
integrated pioni remains, or humus. 
S’s may be briefiy classified as follows: 
(1) Loam, in which the chief con- 
stituent is clay, variously mixed and 
forming sandy loams, calcareous loam, 
gravelly loam, etc.; (2) Sand, other con- 
stituents below 10 per cent.; (3) Marls, 
calcareous and otherwise; (4) Humus 
S'S (e.g., peat). 


SOISSONS, tn., Aisne, France (49° 
23’ N., 3° 20’ E.), 65 m. by rail N. E. of 
Paris; was an important fortress under 
the Frankish monarchy, and residence of 
Clovis I. (c. 466-511) ; a center of religious 
life in the Middle Ages; and strategically 
as one of the vance posts which 
protect Paris has suffered numerous 
sieges. During the World War Soissons 
was occupied by the Germans in their 
invasion of France, Sept. 2, 1914, and 
retaken by the French after the Marne 
victory, Sept. 13, 1914. The enemy 
continued to hold the hills to the N., and 
periodically bombarded the town, re- 
ducing the greater part of it to ruins, 
including the cathedral (12th cent.) and 
the Abbey of St. Jean des Vignes, which 
has associations with Thomas á Becket. 





May 29, and 


goods cul 
and — Pop. 14,000. 


8S0 a manor or lordship with 
— over free tenants, or soc 


men; often originating in royal grant, 
— — ARA N., 10° E.), a nand 

' sq. miles iger 
basin, formerly administered by the 
Royal Niger Company, but included in 
1903 in Brit. protectorate of N. Nigeria; 
controlled by resident officials app. by 
Oolonial Office; center of administration, 
Zungeru; the native (Fula) rulers are 
still allowed to govern, subject to Brit. 
control. Palm ofl and kernels are ez- 
ported. Pop. oe. 520,000. 


SOKOTEA, SOCOTRA (12° 30’ N. 
53° 45’ E.), island belonging to Britain 
in . Ocean, off E. 


Š ; surface 

us, reaching height of over 
4,500 ft.; climate healthy; sofl fertile. 
Pop. c. 12,000. 


SOLANACEZ, sympetalous dicoty- 
‘ ledons, usualty herbaceous or shrubby. 
Most important genera are: Solanum 
tuberosum (Potato), Lycopersicum escu- 
lentum (Tomato), Nicotiana (Tobacco), 
and Atropa belladonna (Deadly Night- 


e). 

SOLANDER, DANIEL CHARLES 
(1736-82), a Swedish botanist. Together 
with Sir Joseph Banks he accom- 
panied 
1768-71. 

SOLAR DAY. See Dar. 


SOLAR MOTOR. A device for trans- 
lating tho heat of the sun’s rays into 
energy readily available for doing useful 
work. Large ‘b mirrors’ such as 
were constructed by the early engineers 
are also included in this category. These 
consisted of numerous small mirrors, 


Oaptain Cook round the world, | schoo 


of lenses, 
be obtained vase 


systems 

peratures may arious 
engineers have tried to utilize the heat 
so concentrated to generate steam to run 


SOLAR SYST a as 
semblage of toa” —— the 
— aes ‘ie — — 
present a great v o con- 
stitution, pursue differen character- 


Mean 
from Sun 

(million  Dtameter 

Name (miles) 
The Sun..cecce oossoo 886,400 
MEercury..cecee 36 3,030 
Venus. e©e¢e8000 67.2 7,700 
Earth... eoccece 92. 7,918 
Mars... .cccce 141.5 4,230 
Asteroids. ..... 10,243 
Jupiter...cccce 483.3 86,500 
Saturn.......o 886.0 73,000 
Uranus. e®aee0886 1781 9 31,900 
Neptune...... 2791.6 800 


. SOLAR TIME. See Czronoroey. 


SOLBERG, THORVALD (1852), 
register of copyrights; b. at Manitowoc, 
Wis.; s. of Charles and Mary Larson 
Solberg. ne was educated in public 


raphies, contributed various Am. 
and foreign jours. 

SOLDERING. See Brasisa 4ND 
SOLDERING. 


ted 
the war. It had its 


SOLIPSISM 





support In the American 
Legion. A bill was finally formulated 
by the ‘officials of the Legion and others, 


and introduced into Congress. By thelI 


terms of the bill a cash bonus was to be 

en which amounted to about $500 

or each of the four million persons who 
— ——— in the war. Accordin 
ernment experts, 
bonus under the pro vieloun of.this bill 
would have been, b — — year 1946, 


ment passed but was omitted in the con- 
ference between the two houses. 
dent Harding had insisted that any bonus 
measure should carry with it the means 
of payment and as this had not been 
done on the bill his veto was practically 
assured. The measure passed both houses 
by substantial majorities and was vetoed 
by the President. The House passed 
it over his veto on September Q 1922 
by a vote of 258 to 54. It was, how- 
ever, lost in the Senate by a vote of 
44 to 28, or four less than the requisite 
two-t thirds. 

Many of the States passed bonus acts 
fo th sums of money and other benefits 
— who had served from those 


— (Solea), genus of Flat-Fishes. 


SOLENT, THE (50° 45’ N., 1° 25’ 
W.), strait, — Isle of Wight 
from Ham betw 


and exten een 

the Needles ana W. Cowes. 
Br mates (47° 52’ N., 0° 20’ W.), 
on Sarthe, Sarthe, France; 


Dae etine XIL. cent. abbey. 


cig gta wie 15’ N., 
town, Lecce, Italy. Pop. 


——— SOLOTHURN (470 20 N., 
7° 35’ E.), canton, Switzerland; belongs 
to basin of Rhine; traversed by ‘the Jura 
Mountains; fertile, containing rich 

; manufactures include watches, 
shoes. Pop. 117,040. ar, Capa Soleure, 
Solothurn E47 i2’ N 32’ E.), on 

; has a cathedral. (XV III. cent.), 
museum with a rica collection of Jura 
fossils, and the finest armory in Switzer- 
land; was admitted to the Swiss Con- 
federacy in 1481. Pop. 12,000. 


SOL-FA, OR TONIC SOL-FA, system 
of musical notation founded by Miss 
Glover and Rev. John Curwen, 1816-80; 

the descen scale is Doh’, Te, Lah, 
Frei Fa, Me, Ray, Dob, written thus— 


18° 10’ E.), 
3,500. 


but 


d’tisfmrd: chromatic notes add a f 
lower, e if higher—(e.g.) Sef, — 


tone higher, ia=t, a semitone 
transcribing Saft into Sol-fa Doh 
r 


quarter- 
beat; system is chiefly valuable as a 
simple method of teaching sight-singing. 


SOLFATARA, volcanic crater, % 
mile E. of Pozzuoli, Italy. 


SOLFERINO (45° 2?’ N., 10° 33’ E.), 
village, Mantua, Italy; scene of victory 
185 Preh and over Austrians, 

~ SOLI.—(1) (6° 50’ we 34° 35’ A 
ancient city, on — of Cilicia, Asta 
Minor: destroyed by Tigranes; rebuilt 
by Pompey and called Pompefopolis. 
D 35° 10’ N., 33° E.) ancient city, 
on N. coast of Cyprus. 


SOLICITOR. In England a lawyer 
of the lower branch of the profession 
akin to the Writer to the Signet (W.S.) 


case for 

authority over the profession. It holds 
the and final examination 
and grants the on certificate, 


conduct. 


SOLIDS, geometrically, as distin- 
guished from points, lines, and 
haracterized b 


surfaces and lines; they occupy 
and are m by volume. 
Physically, as from gases 


] distinguish 
and liquids, they present definite shape, 
to the change of which they 
great resistance by virtue o — 
hardness and — A perfect S 


the 
properties of tenacity, rigidity, ductility, 
malleability, and brittleness, all of which 
are dependent in the cohesion of par- 
ticles, and varies under the action of 
heat and other forces. 


SOLIMAN. See SULEIMAN. 

SOLINGEN (51° 11’ N., 7° 4’ E.), 
town, ow Prussia; cutlery. Pop. 

SOLIPSISM strictly the doctrine 
that only the self — or can be known; Aaa 
also applied to any theory which 





cultural 
Pop. 14,000. 


and sugar. 
$0 tn., Galicia, Ukraine (50° 
30’ N., 24° 21’ E.), on the Bug, 45 m. 
N. by E. of Lem . Here the Russian 
. cavalry 
berg, the 


Austro-Ger. army forcing 
of Bug at Sokal, July, 1915. 
Pop. 11,600. 


SOKE, a manor or lordship with |8 


jurisdiction over free tenants, or soc 
men; often originating in royal grant. 


SOKOTO (10° N., 10° E.), an inland 
district 35,000 sq. miles in 


Royal N 

1 protectorate of N. N : 
app. by 
ration, 


control. Palm of] and kernels 
ported. Pop. o. 620,000. 


SOKOTRA, SOCOTRA (12° 30’ N., 
58° 45’ E.), island belonging to Britain 
fn Ind. Ocean, off E. extremity of N. 
Africa; area, 1,832 sq. miles; surface 
tainous, height of over 
ft.; climate healthy; 


4, sofl fertile. 
Pop. c. 12,000. 


lentum (Tomato), Nicotiana (Tobacco), 

and Atropa belladonna Deadly Night- 

shade). 

(1736-82), a Swedish botanist. Together 
t ho accom- 

pani round the world, 

1768-71. 


SOLAR DAY. See Day. 
SOLAR MOTOR. A device for trans- 


lating the heat of the sun's rays into | © 


en: realy vara for doing useful 


mirrors’ such as 


the nearest fixed star 


wo ; m. distant. The chief 
members of the system traval in hs 
which — only slightly inclined to its 
The mem of the system arer— 
ean Dist. 
Sun 
(milion § Diameter 
Name miles) (miles) 

Meee °° ba" — 
Venus........ 67.2 7,700 
Earth...coccce 92. 7,918 
Mars...scccee 141.5 4,230 
Asteroids. .... i 10,243 
Jupiter. ..cccee 483.8 ,500 
Saturn..... eso 886.0 73,000 
Uranus. .cccece 1781.9 31,900 
Neptune... eee 2791.6 


SOLAR PLEXUS, a nervous center 
at the center of the abdomen. It is 
called also the epigastric plexus. 


 §OLAR TIME. See CHrono1oeyr. 


EOE, TONAL, A 
of co ; b. a woc, 
Wis.; s. of Charles and Mary Larson 
So. He was educated in public 
. He was on the staf of 
Library of Congress from 1876-89 and 


o., after which he became register of 
copyrights. He compiled several bibliog- 
raphies, contributed to various Am. 


and foreign jours. 
SOLDERING. Seo Brasisa AND 


SOLDERING. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS. An agitation 
for a bonus to be gtven to all those who 
served in the World War was — 


the war. It 


SOLE 


SOLIPSISM 





in the Am 


support erican 
Legion. A bill was finally formulated 
by the ‘officials of the Legion and others, | to 
and introduced into Congress. By the 
terms of the bill a cash bonus was to be 
en which amounted to about $500 
each of the four million persons who 


served in the war. According to g 
ernment experts, the total cost of the 
bonus under the provisions of-this bill 
would have been, by the year 1946, 
nearly four billion dollars. The bfll was 


steads for war ve his amend- 
ment passed but was omitted in the con- 
ference between the two houses. 


assured. The measure passed 

by substantial majorities and was vetoed 
by the President. The House passed 
it over his veto on September oc 1922 
by a vote of 258 to 54. It was, how- | fos 
ever, lost in the Senate by a vote of 
44 to oie or four less than the requisite 


two- 
Many of the States passed bonus 
ving sums of money and other db 
re who had served from those 
SOLE (Solea), genus of Flat-Fishes. 
SOLENT, THE (50° 45’ N., 1° 25’ 
W.), strait, separating Isle of Wight 
from Hampshire, and extending between 
the Needles and W. Cowes. 


SOLESMES (47° 52’ N., 0° 20’ W.), 
village on Sarthe, Sarthe, France; 
Benedictine XI.-cent. abbey. 


SOLETO (40° 15’ N., 18° 10’ E.), 
town, taly. Pop. 3,500. 


rag nem SOLOTHURN (470 20 N., 
70 35’ E.), canton, Switzerland; belongs 
to basin of Rhine; traversed by ‘the Jura 
Mountains; fertile, containing rich 

pastures: manufactures include watches, 
— op. 117,040. Capital, Soleure, 
Sotien (47° 12’ N 32’ E.), on 
Aar; has a cathedral (KVITI cent.), 
museum with a ricù collection of Jura 
fossils, and the finest armory in Switzer- 
land; was admitted to the Swiss Con- 
federacy in 1481. Pop. 12,000. 


SOL-FA, OR TONIC SOL-FA, system 
of musical notation founded by Miss 
Glover and Rev. John Curwen, 1816-80; 
the descend scale is Doh’, Te, Lah, 
Sob, Fa, Me, Ray, Doh, written thus— 


d’tisfm rd: chromatic notes add a ff 
lower, e if aah ae ferf, a — 
tast, a 


represen: by dots and dashes: a dot 
indicates a half-beat, a comma a 


quarter- 
beat; system is chiefly valuable as a 
simple method of teaching sight-singing. 


SOLFATARA, volcanic crater, % 
mile E. of Pozzuoli, Italy. 


SOLFERINO (45° 22’ N., 10° 33’ E.), 
village, Mantua, Italy; scene of victory 
1850. and Sardinians over Austrians, 

~ SOLI.—(1) (36° 50’ N., 34° 35’ E.) 
ancient city, on coast of. Cilicia, Asta 
Minor; destroyed by igrano; rebuilt 


by Pompey and called Pompefopolis. 
(2) (35° 10’ N., 33° E.) ancient city, 
on N. coast of Cyprus. 


SOLICITOR. In England a lawyer 
of the lower branch of the profession 
regret al Re et (W.S.) 
fn county 


examination 


SOLIDS, geometrically, as distin- 
guished from points, lines, and sur- 
faces, are by extension 


space 
Physically, as distinguished 

and liquids, ‘they pror definite shave, 
to the change o — they present 
great resistance by virtue of their 
hardness and elasticity. A perf 
undergoes strain with applied stress, 
but resumes its original condition if 
the stress is removed, a bent steel spring 
this state. The various 


are Senande the cohesion of par- 
ticles, and varies under tke action of 


heat and other forces. 
SOLIMAN. Seo SULEIMAN. 


SOLINGEN (51° 11’ N., 7° 4’ E.), 
town, ——— Prussia; cutlery. Pop. 


SOLIPSISM strictly the doctrine 
that only the self exists, or can be known; 


but also applied to any theory which 


SOLITARY WASPS 


SOLUTION 





denies the independent existence of the 
external material world. 


SOLITARY WASPS. See Wasps. 


SOLOGNE (47° 30’ N. 2° E), 
ancient district, France, now included 
in a ent of Loiret, Loire-et-Cher, 
an er. 


SOLOLA (14° 59’ N., 90° 59’ W.), 
town, on Lake Atitlan, capital, Solola 
department, Guatemala; manufactures 
cloth; ancient capital of the Cakchiquel 
Indians. Pop. c. 22,000. 


SOLOMON, Old Testament character, 
king of Israel; David's successor and s. 
by Bathsheba, the death of whose 
husband (Uriah, the Hittite) David had 
contrived. S. was famous for his wis- 
dom and his worldly splendor. His 
kingdom grew in power and prosperity 
and he accumulated vast quantities of 

old and silver. He built the Temple at 

erusalem. Odes of Solomon.—Forty- 
two hymns discovered in 1908, though 
known earlier by name; probably written 
I. cent. A. D.; may be Jewish, with 
Christian interpolations. Psalms of 
Solomon.—Book of Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha, corresponding to Psalter; 
are eighteen psalms which can 
all be by one author. They contain 
. references to Pompeius’ taking of Jeru- 
salem in 63 B. C. and cannot be much 
later; Psalm 17 contains a Messianic 
prophecy. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS, group, W. 
Pacific (7° 30’ S., 160° E.), 500 m. E 
of New Guinea; mountainous and vol- 
canic; temp. 75° to 95° F.; heavy rainfall; 
bananas, coconuts, sweet potatoes, 
pandanus fruit; exports are copra, 
{vory, turtle-shell, pearl-shell, sandal- 
wood, nuts. The whole group now forms 

of Brit. Empire, as, under the Peace 

ty, those of the islands formerly 
belonging to Germany (e.g., Bouga 
ville and Buka) were assigned to A 


in- 

us- 
tralia. Area, c. 17,000 sq. m.; pop. c. 
170,000. 


SOLOMON’S SEAL (Polygonatum 
multiflorum), Brit. plant of order Lilia- 
cere; flowers, white with green tips, 
hand from long stem. 


SOLOMON’S SONG. 
TICLES. 

SOLON (fi. VI. cent. B. C.), Athenian 
statesman and one of Seven Sages of 
Greece; of noble family but reduced by 
poverty to trade; wrote poems; recovered 


See Can- 


Salamis from Megara; proposed internal 
reforms and was elected archon c. 594 
to carry them out. Chief reforms (of 
which there is no contemporary record) 
were: repeal of laws by which person of 
debtor might be sold and his land seized; 
reconstitution of Athenian society into 
Pentacostomedimnz (whose lands pro- 
duced 500 measures of corn and oil), 
Hippets. (whose lands produced 300 
measures), Zeugitae (200 measures) 
Thetae (less than 200); archon and treas- 
urer chosen from Pentacosiomedimni 
but election and trial of magistrates 
was given to entire population; estab- 
lishment of Council of Four Hundred 
(Boulé), etc. 


SOLSTICE, the point in the ecliptic 
at which the sun is furthest from the 
equator, north or south, namely, the 
first point of Cancer and the first point 
of Capricorn. The former is the summer 
S. (about June 21) and the latter the 
winter S. (about Dec. 21). The summer 
S. coincides with the longest day and 
the winter S. with the shortest. 


SOLUNTUM (38° 10’ N., 13° 36’ 
E.), ancient Phoenician town, Sicily. 


SOLUTION, a homogeneous mixture 
of substances that cannot be separated 
by mechanical means. In the wider 
sense the term includes gases and solids 
as well as liquids. 

Gaseous Solutions.—Gases that do not 
interact chemically mix in all proportions 
by agitation or diffusion. The total 
pressure of a mixture of gases is the sum 
of the partial pressures of the con- 
stituents. Liquids dissolve in gases by 
eyeporeicn. solids by sublimation. 

iquid Solutions—Some liquids— 
(e.g.) alcohol and water—mix in all 


-| proportions; otherwise solution in liquids 


is limited in extent. The liquid receiving 
a substance into solution is called the 
solvent; the dissolved substance is the 
solute. The amount of solute which will 
dissolve in a fixed amount of solvent is 
its solubility; the degree of solubility 
depends partly on physical conditions. 
A solution is saturated when its concen- 
tration will remain constant in contact 
with the solute. 

(1) Solutions of Gases in Liquids.— 
The solubilities of different gases differ 
greatly; they vary with different liquids 
and diminish with rising temp., till at the 
boiling-points of liquids they are zero; 
and the quantity of a gas which will 
dissolve in a given quantity of a liquid— 
(e.g.) water, at a given temp.—is pro- 
portional to the pressure of the gas; its 
volume is independent of the pressure. 
The volume of a gas which will dissolve 
in unit volume of a liquid at 0° C. is its 
absorption coefficient. The relative 


SOLVAY 


quantities of the constituents of a gase- 
ous mixture (e.g., air) which will dissolve 


in water thus depend on their absorption | Ab 


of coefficients and their partial pressures, 

(2) Solutions of Solids in Liquids.— 
Different solids dissolve in liquids to 
widely different extents. The solubility 
of a solid in a liquid thus depends on 
the nature of the solid and of the liquid, 
as well as upon the latter’s temp. For 
inorganic salts water is the usual sol- 
vent; for many carbon compounds alco- 
hol, ‘ether, benzene, etc., are better. 
The solubilities of solids are conveniently 
expressed grammes per 100 grammes 
of rat. Solubility generally increases 
with temp.; consequently a solution 
saturated at a given temp. may be made, 
not only by agitating the solid with the 
liquid at that temp., but by heating it 
with the liquid to a higher temp., and 
allowing the solution to cool to the re- 
quired temp. in contact with the solid. 

If a hot saturated solution cools in 
entire absence of the solid, separation 


SOMALILAND 


plateau with much desert. L 
is Webi 


are Fr., Brit., and Ital. Somaliland along 
coari i "and ‘Abyssinian Somaliland in 


terior 
French Somaliland, or Somali Coast, 
lies between Eritrea and Brit. Somali- 
land. Chief towns are Jibuti .(cap.) 
and Obok. France acquired Sagallo 
and Tajurah in 1884, Amibado in 1885; 
and limits of Fr. ‘protectorate were 
defined by Anglo-Fr. treaty in 1888. 
It is administered by a governor and 
administrative council; has salt mine 
— costal — large inland trade, 
ecially by railway from Jibuti to 
Adis Ababa; chief rts: coffee, ivory, 
hides, and "skins. Nat tives are Issas, 
—— Arabs, Somalis, and Indians. 
A Somali battalion served during the 
World War. Area, 5,7 . m.; 


of the latter may not take place, the | 206,000. 


solution remaining supersaturated. If, 
then, a fragment of solid is added, rapid 
separation occurs till equilibrium e- 
tween solution and solid results. 

Solutions of substances may or may 
not conduct an electric current. Aque- 
ous solutions of acids, bases, and salts 
conduct while they undergo electrolysis: 
they are electrolytes. Solutions of other 
substances are non-conductors, and non- 
electrolytes. 

Solid Solutions are formed (1) by 
the simultaneous separation of two or 
more solids from a liquid solution— 
(e.g.) mixed crystals; (2) by the solidifica- 
tion of a liquid at yl e .g-) alloys, 


glasses, Cryo LEC- 
TRICITY. 
SOLVAY, town in n co., 


New York, 4 miles from the center of 

Syracuse, ‘served by the New York 
Central railroad. It was incorporated in 
1894. Its principal industrial establish- 
ments are pottery, soda ash works and a 
steel plant. There are several churches, 
good public schools, a Carnegie Library, 
a newspaper and a bank. Pop. 7,352. 


Wo inlet of LA Soe someting OUNT 
o ea, —— 
berland from Scotland; length, c. 50 
miles; fisheries; a tides; long fre- 
quented by smugglers. 

SOLYMAN. See SULEIMAN. 


SOMA, a god of Hinduism, equivalent 
to Bacchus; name Soma, or Homa, was 
given to a nectar (the juice of Asclepias 
acida), drunk by gods and men. 


SOMALILAND part o 
(c. 0°-13° N., 41° 30/-51° ae * ), — 
into Ind. Ocean. Country is undulating 


British Somaliland, or — 
Protectorate, lies between ae 
sinian, and Ital. Somaliland. Chiet 
towns are Berbera (cap.), Zila, Bulhar. 
Brit. Protectorate was established here 
between 1884 and 1886; limits were de- 
fined by Anglo-Fr. and Anglo-Ital. 
treaties in 1888 and 1894 respectively; 
and by an lo-Abyssinian agreement 
in 1897, when Britain ceded c. 15,000 sq. 
m. to Abyssinia. Administration of terr. 
was carried out by India Office till 1898, 
Foreign Office, 1898 to 1905, Colonial 
Office since 1905. Punitive expeditions 
were undertaken against the ‘Mad 
Mullah’ in 1901-5; since 1910, Britain ` 
has restricted its administration to the 
coast. Gums, ghee, cattle, sheep, etc., 
are exported. Transport is by camels. 
There is a camel corps of 700 and 500 
police. Area, 68,000 sq. m.; pop. c. 
300,000, nomadic, except on coast. 

Italian Somaliland lies between Brit. 
and Abyssinian Somaliland, Kenya 
Colony, and Ind. Ocean; chief towns, 
Mogadisho, Merka, Brava: includes 
three protectorates: (1) Sultanate of 
Mijertins, (2) sultanate of Obbia, (3) 
terr. of the Nogal; and colony of 8. Ital. 
Somaliland. formerly Benadir). Limits 
were defined by Anglo-Ital. and Ital.- 
Abyssinian treaties, 1894 and 1907; by 
treaty of 1915 and pont war agreement 
Britain has — taly terr. on r. bk. 
of Juba R. with port of Kismayu. 
Administration — civil governor. 
Cattle, sheep, and camels are ra 
There is a railway between Mogadisho 
and Baidoa. Area, 139,430 sq. m.; 
pop. c. 650,000. 

Abyssinian Somaliland has an area of 
c. 130,000 sq. m, 


Somalis are of Hamitic descent, with 
an admixture of Arab and negro blood. 
They are a warlike race, and a aro aono y 
dark brown in color, and of g stature 


They are Mohammedans. See Map, 
APRICA. 
SOMATERIA, EIDER DUCK. See 


under Ducx FAMILY. 


SOMBRERETE (23° 33’ N., 103° 29’ 
W.), town, Zacatecas, Mexico; silver 
mimes. Pop. 10,000. 


SOMERS ISLANDS. See BERMUDAS. 


SOMERS, JOHN SOMERS, BARON 
(1651-1716), Brit. statesman; b. Claines; 
called to Bar, 1676; junior ‘counsel for 
defense in trial of seven bp’s, 1688; 
became successively Solicitor - General, 
Attorney-General, Lord Chancellor of 
England; prominent member of Whig 
Deciarat reigns of William III. and Anne; 
ra on of Rights largely attribut- 

etos 


SOMERSET, EDWARD SEYMOUR 
DUKE OF (c. 1506-52), Protector ral 
England; elder bro. of Jane, 3rd queen of 
Henry V ; cr. Earl of Hertford, and 
led party of New Learning until close of 

distinguished general; one of 
Council of Regency app. in king’ s will; 
assumed position of Protector of the 
Realm, with consent of rest of Council, 
and was cr. Duke of 8., 1547; invaded 
Scotland, and won victory of Pinkie 
Cleugh, 1547. 


SOMERSET, LADY HENRY (1851), 
Brit. philanthropist; late president Brit. 
Women’s Temperance Association and 
World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union; established The Women’s Signal, 
which she edited ; founded industrial farm 
colony, the earliest of its kind, for 
inebriate women at Duxhurst, Surrey, 
1895, a home for training workhouse 
children, and the Children’s Village, 
Duxhurst. 


SOMERSET, ROBERT CARR, EARL 
OF (c. 1590-1645), Scots politician, whose 
gar personal attractions won favor of 

ames I.; held various offices of state; 
married notorious Countess of Essex; 
both convicted of poisoning Overbury. 


SOMERSETSHIRE (51° 10’ N., 
2° 50’ W.), coast county, S.W. England; 
bounded N. by Bristol Channel and 
Gloucestershire, E. by Wilts, S. by 
Dorset and Devon, W. by Devon; area, 
1,640 sq. miles. Surface is varied: 
crossed by various ranges of hills, in- 
cluding the Mendips, Polden, Quantock, 
and Brendon Hills; drained by Bristol 
Avon, Fromme, Yeo, Parret, and other 
streams; country town, Taunton. There 

are many traces of Roman occupation; 
Bath and Ilchester were well-known 


cities in Roman times; Druidical re- 
mains occur in various places, and 
human bones belonging to the Stone Age 
have been discovered in caves in the 
Mendips. 8S. was scene of Alfred’s 
struggle with the Danes, and in later 
— a Monmouth’s rebellion. Pop. 


— oat WORTH, city in Strafford 
, N. H., 18 miles northwest of Man- 
hter on the Salmon Falls river and 
served by the Boston and Maine rail- 
road. It was settled in 1729, incor- 
porated as a town in 1754 and received 
a city charter in 1893. The chief indus- 
trial establishments are cotton mills, 
employing over 2,000 persons, boot and 
shoe factories, bleaching and dyeing 
works, sash, blind and yarn factories. 
There are numerous churches, good pub- 
lic schools, a public — a newspaper 
and three . Pop. 6 


SOMERVILLE, äts. — Middlesex 
co., Mass., on the Mystic river, which 
separates it from Boston, and served 
by the Boston and Maine and Fitch- 
burg railroads. The city, which like 
Rome is built on seven hills, is largely 
a place of residence for Boston business 
men. Although it was first settled in 
1629 it did not become an independent 
town until 1842. In 1872 it received a 
city charter. Its chief manufacturing 
interests include iS gs PoP meat- 
packing, tanning, cloth bl g and 
dyeing, desks, frames and metal tubing. 
It is identified with many interesting 
episodes of colonial and Revolutionary | 
history. Several forts were built on its 
hills, and on one of them, Prospect Hill, 
Washington raised the first colonial union 
flag, Jan. 1, 1776. The city has 31 
churches, 28 schools, including public 
and parochial elementary schools, high 
and junior high schools, a hospital, in- 
sane asylum, Home for the Aged, a pub- 
lic library, 3 newspapers and 5 banks. 
The government is vested in a mayor and 
a council. Pop. 93,091; 1924, 97,771. 


SOMERVILLE, a borough of New 
Jersey, in Somerset co., of which it is 
the county seat. It has important 
manufactures, and is the seat of several 
eons institutions. Pop. 1920, 

SOMME. (1) Dep., France (50° N., 
2° 10’ E.), formed from old prov. of 
Picardy; traversed by riv. Somme; sur- 
face slightly unouating, fertile and " well- 
cultivated, yielding cereals, sugar-beets, 
textile industries and sugar refining; 
cap. Amiens. Area, 2,443 sq. m.; Pop. 
520,200. (2) Riv., France (50° 14/ 
1° 35’ E. ); rises rises in Aisne — and flows 
into Eng. Channel; partly canalized; 
length, 140 m. 





SOMME, BATTLES OF. The general 
name given to two great struggles which 
took place in France during the World 
War. The first battle of the Somme 

an on January 1, 1916, and ended 
on November 18, 1916. This is described 
as the greatest battle in which British 
troops ever were engaged, and it was 
declared by Ludendorf to have been the 
grave of German hopes. Half the Ger- 
man army suffered defeat, and the opera- 
tions were followed by a general retreat 
to the Siegfried, or Hindenburg line. 
Before this movement could be under- 
however, the British renewed 


to continue their retreat. 
AR. 
The second battle of the Somme com- 
prised great operations follo the last 
t German offensive which on 
March 21, 1918, and lasted until April 
23, 1918. The name, the third battle of 
the Somme has been given to the opera- 
tions included in the last hundred days 
in the same area, which was followed 
by the end of the war. The third battle 
of the Somme proper lasted from July 
4, 1918, to September 19, 1918, which was 
marked by strong British and French 
offensive, which compelled the Germans 
to retreat. It was followed by the 
Battles of Cambrai, Selle and St. 
tin; for which see these titles; also 
ORLD WAR. 
SOMMERFELD (51° 47’ N., 15° E.), 
town, Brandenburg, Prussia; manu- 
factures cloth. Pop. 11,880. 


SOMNAMBULISM, SLEEP-WALK- 
ING, a disorder of sleep in which the 
motor powers are active, but the con- 
trolling centers are dormant. The som- 
nambulist consciousness varies in differ- 
ent individuals; some remember the 
facts of their sleep-walking, others en- 
tirely forget. 

SOMNATH (22° 4’ N., 71° 26’ E.), 
town, on Arabian Sea, Bo 


mbay, India; 
famous for its temple. Pop. 8,300. 


SONATA, one of the most important 
of the many forms of musical com- 
position; indeed, it has been described 
as ‘the mainstay of instrumental music.’ 
The term is derived from the Ital. 
sonare, to sound. It was Emanuel Bach, 
1714-88, who fixed the present form. 

Thes. has always been designed chiefly 
for a solo instrument. Earlier writers, 
such as Corelli, favored the violin for 
this purpose; later came organ s’s, such 
as those of Mendelssohn. The invention 
and perfection of the pianoforte, with 
all its variety of resources, led com- 

more and more to favor it as the 
ent par excellence of the 8.3; and 
from the times of Haydn, Mozart, and 


SONNET 











Beethoven (the supreme master of this 
form) the larger number of s’s have been 
written for pianoforte. A sonatina is a 
smaller and simpler form of s. 


SONCINO (45° 22’ N., 9° 55’ E), 
town, Cremona, Italy. Pop. 6,300. 


SONDERBURG (54° 55’ N., 9° 48’ 
E.), seaport, seaside resort, on island of 
— Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia. Pop. 

SONE, SON (25° N.; 94° E.), river, 
India, joins Ganges above Patna; 


SONDRIO (46° 10’ N., 9° 52’ E.), 
town, on Adda, capital, Sondrio province, 
Italy; manufactures Pop. 10,000; 
(province) 135,000. 


SONG, an art-form combining poetry 
usually for vocal solo and 
paniment. The first phase of 
the modern art of S. is to 
in the troubadour peri 
14th centuries) although folk-songs, 
chants, and other forms of intoned 
declamation of verses had been known 
from the first. By the early 18th oatu 
the concert aria was well established; 
and during that century the ground was 
prepared or theart-song of the Romantic 
od. Schubert with his wealth of 
melody, and Mendelssohn with his 
exquisite finish constituted the transition 
to the ultimate perfection of S. with 
Schumann and Brahms. The modern 
art-song is more a poem for voice and 
piano t a vocal tune with just an 
accompaniment. 


SONGAOL, SOURHAY SURHATI, be 
negro e occupying a e tract 
— al both Pida of the Middle 
Niger, below Timbuktu. They number 
c. 2,000,000. 


SONG THRUSH. Seo under Tarvusa 


FaMILy. 


SONNENBERG (50° 22’ N., 11° 10’ 
E.), town, Saxe-Meiningen, Germany; 
manufactures toys. Pop. 16,000. : 


SONNET, a short poem, consisting 
of fourteen lines, devoted to a single 
theme (often amatory). The metre used 
is iambic pentameter. The s. originated 
in Italy (some say Provence) and the 
Ital. or Petrarchian s. was divided into 
an octave and a sestet. The rhymes 
followed fixed rules, the octave being 
always abba, abba, while the sestet 
might be of two or three rhymes ar- 

in almost any way, cde cde, 
cdc ded, otc., ete. 

The s. was imported into England by 
the Early Elizabethans; and by Shakes- 
peare and contemporaries hard-and-fast 
laws regarding division of lines and order 





of rhymes were discarded; thus Spenser 
runs octave and sestet into one another, 
with rhymes—a b, ab, bc, be, cd, cd, 


6e. 

Milton, Wordsworth, and later son- 
neteers adhered more closely to Ital. 
models, but retained much freedom. 
The greatest Fr. sonnet writer ts Ron- 


- §gONNINO, BARON SIDNEY (1847), 
Ital. statesman and economist; entered 
Parliament in 1880; minister of — 


906, 1909-10. As minister for foreign 
affairs, 1914-19, he conducted negotia- 
tions with the Central Empires for recog- 
nition of Ital. and aspirations, 
and on the break-down of these he 
negotiated the London treaty with the 
Entente Powers. He was one of the 
Ital. delegates at the Peace Conference, 
1919. Author of Contadini in Sicily, 
1876, and articles on politics and eco- 
nomics in Nuova ntologia; 
Rassegna Settimanal, 1878-82. 


SONORA (30° N., 110° W., state, 
Mexico; mountainous in E.; silver- 
mining and ——— industries; 
some grain, tobacco, sugar-cane 
produced; climate very ana Pop. 270,- 
000. Capital, Hermosillo. 


SONPUR (20° 40’ N., 83° 20’ E.), 
small native state, Bihar and Orissa, 
India. Pop. 175 ,000. Capital, Sonpur. 
Pop. 9,500 


SONS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF THE. An American patriotic society 
founded in New York, April 30, 1889; 
incorporated, 1906. The representative 
society of Sons of the Revolution, and 
Sons of Revolutionary Sires. Eligible 
to membership are lineal descendants of 
soldiers, — rage marines who were 
actively Revolution. 
President, seed W. L. Adams. 
Membership 20,000, ee 


SONS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
An American patriotic society organized 
in New York in 1875 by John Austin 
Stephens and others. Ite purpose is to 
collect and preserve historic documents, 
etc., relating to the American revolution 
and to place tablets on historic buildings, 
and memorials on hbattle-fields. Mem- 
bership, 2,700. 


SONS OF DANIEL BOONE. See 
Boy Scouts. 

SONS OF VETERANS. Founded 
in 1881. Descendants of soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and all who were 
actively engaged in the me War 
are eligible to membership. The badge 





SOPHISTS 


is a bronze bar inscribed ‘Filii Veter- 
anorum,’ from which hangs a red, white, 
and blue ribbon attached to a medallion 
with the letters ‘S.V.’ in a laurel wreath; 
background of crossed cannons, and a 
spread-eagle surmounting the mono- 
gram. Membership, 34,000. Com- 
mander-in-Chief, C. — 1922. 
SONSONATE (13° 47’ N., 89° 48’ 
W.), town, capital, Sonsonate —— 
ment, pec ors agricultural 
man tton cloth. Pop. 18, 000; 


noe = CHOW - FU. Seo Fu-Osow- 





s. of coal or wood con amm 
sulphate and is used as manure. 


SOPHIA, See Sorta. 


pore to depose; 


SOPHIA (1630-1714), ewectress of 
Hanover; dau. of James I.’s dau. Eliza- 
beth, queen of Bohemia. Succession to 
Eng. throne was settled on her and her 
heirs, 1701; George I. was her eldest son. 


SOPHISTS, THE.—About the middle 
of V. cent. B. C. there arose in the cities 
of the Gk. world, and especially in 
democratic cities such as At ens, a de- 
mand for broader, more liberal, and less 
traditional education, that would fit 
young men to take part in public affairs 
and would extend their horizon beyond 
the bounds of their native cities. This 
demand was met by men who were 
popularly known as Sophists (1.e., wise 
men), and who, often traveling from 
city to city, made a livelihood by im- 
paring instruction. They did not form 

2 paleo school or community, 
but were simply individual teachers, 
often widely at variance with one 
another in their opinions. Yet it — be 
said of them pencrally that th 
not interested in the physical an 
physical speculations of the ie 
philosophers, and that the tendency of 
their teaching was increasingly towards 

scepticism in logic and extreme in 
dividualism in morals. That the word 
sophistry has a bad signification today 
is largely due to the unfavorable light 
in which Plato resents the later 
oo such as asymachus (V. 
cent. B. C.); but it is to be noted that, 
— he differs strongly from their 
opinions, and dislikes their habit of 


receiving payment for teaching, he makes 





SOPHOCLES SORGHUM 


attacks on the earlier|town; taken by the Romans and 
Sophists, such as Protagoras (c. 480- | colonized, 303 B. O. Pop. 6,200. 


411 B O) and Gorgias (c 480-375] SORACTE (42° 14’ N.; 12° 42 E.) 
odern Monte Sant’ Oreste), Mountain, 
Protagoras aimed at producing ‘civic “ye 
excellence’ in his hearers (żi.e.), at making | 2truria: — 
cultured and capable citizens, Gorgias} SORANUS (c. A. 98-138), Gk. 
more particularly at training orators. | physician; practiced — at Alexandria 
The famous Protagorean maxim, ‘Man jand later at Rome; his treatises on 
is the measure of all things,’ was prob-| Fractures and Diseases of Women and a 
ably intended first as a protest against | Latin trans. of his Acute and Chronic 
uncritical acquiescence in moral and | Diseases ae — while his biography 
political customs or institutions be-|of Hippo the only extant 
cause rere —— omand they authority Poe ah the life of the latter. . 
are of human o and are j only 
By Ghar uly Bue was aio open | , SORAU 1°, 38” 16° BD. 
to the interpretation that a common | tures textiles. Pop. 20,000. 


truth is unattainable, and one man’s 
opinions are as true (even though not} SORBONNE, educational institution, 
Paris: founded, 1253, by Robert ce 


as advantageous) as another’s. 
Sorbon, chaplain to St. 


SOPHOCLES (495-406 B. O.), Gk. but 
poet; s. of Sophillus; 6. Colonus, Attica; society" of clergy for study of, but not 
at age of fifteen led dance of boys in| Sorbonnoe dr commonly La Sorbonne: 
celebrations after defeat of Persian | pecame Sant ae of intellectual activity 
fleet at Salamis, 480; appointed one of |in France: reconstructed by Rishalien 
the generals (strategoi) in Samian cam- |in 17th cent.; destroyed during Revolu- 


paign, 440-439, but the S. mentioned as | tion, 1792: revived by Napoleon, 1808; 
ono of the ten officials created after faculty of theology was removed in 


collapse of Athenian expedition against ; 
Syracuse, 413, is probably not the post. | 1885: present buildings, fa Nousee 
S. wrote more than a hundred works, quarters of Faculties of and 


mostly dramas, and is said to have ‘ 
vanquished Atschylus in tragedy com- ay — of Paris; more than 


pean at the age of twenty-eight. He 

hest in dramatic force in] SORBS, a Slavonic people ee 
——— Rez. In Aedipus Coloneus the} W, Saxony and the neighborin 
— Lager iA of the 1 formar king i5 tory, numberMg eae Popa 000. “and 

he igone e pa c | maintain the 

tale of how a girl is doomed to death — 
for giving her brother burial after it had 
been forbidden by King Creon. Other 
extant tragedies are T'rachinioe, Ajax, 
Electra, and Philoctetes, 408. 


— — patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, 634; d 


SOPRAN — — species of female 
voice; mezzo-soprano voice is of lower 
range. 


SOPRON, ODENBURG (47° 41’ 
N., 16° 36’ 'E. ), town, capital, County 
Sopron, Hungary; manufactures sugar; 
trade in cattle. Pop. 33,932. 


SOPWITH, THOMAS OCTAVE 
MURDOCH (1887), Eng. aviator; won 
the de Forest prize in 1910 for the longest 

Highs from England in a Brit. machine, 

by i from Dover to Beaumont 

» distance of 176 m; founder 

Gea 8 > Sopwith Aviation Co., for the 

————— of aeroplanes. and sea- 
planes. ` 


SORA (41° 44’ N., 13° 37’ E.); city, 
Caserta, 


taly, on Liris: cathedral; 
manufactures paper; an ancient Volscian 













and administration. 


SORDINO, SORDONI, —““ 
Ital. musical terms used in three dist 
significations: (1) — for atin 
or damping sound in musical instru- 
ments; (2) an obsolete species of wind 
instrument having a double blow-reed; 
(3) a species of stringed instrument. 


SOREL (46° 1’ N., 73° 1’ W.), town, 
port of entry, on Richelieu, capital, 
Richelieu —— Quebec, Canada; 
manufactures iron; shipbuilding yards. 
Pop. 8,500. 


SOREL, AGNES (c. 1422-50), 
beautiful ’Frenchwoman who Bain 
the mistress of Charles VII. of France. 


SOREL, ALPERT (1842-1906), dis- 
tinguished Fr. historian; member of 
Academie francaise; prof. of Diplo- 
matic History at School of Political 
Sciences, 1872; pub. L'Europe et la 
Revolution francatse, 1885-92. 


SORGHUM, a genus of tropical and 

Gramineae, consists of 
thirteen species. The best-known of 
these is S. vulgare, the doura, millet, or 





Guinea-corn, & Cereal grown round the 
Mediterranean, 
SORIA (41°40’N., 2° 30’ W.) province 
Spat, in Old Castile. Pop. 58, 354. 
pital, Soria (41° 45’ N. Ro 26’ W.): 
manufactures flour, leather. Pop. 7,200. 


' SOROKI (48° 10’ N., 28° 25’ E.), 
town, on , Bessarabia, Russia. 
Pop. 27,000. 


SOROLLA Y BASTIDA, JOAQUIN 


(10a aeaa Spanish painter; 
alencia e studied in Spain and Sale 
and early became recognized as one of the 
— of modern painters, especially 
chieving color effects. He held exhi- 
pitions in New York and London. 


SORREL (Rumex), genus of ts, 
order Polygones; Common (R. 
acetosa) has arrow-shaped leaves and 
reddish-green. — Wood Sorrel (Oz- 
alis acetosella) family Oxalide 
and has white — 


SORRENTO (40° 38’ N.; 14° 23’ E.) 
(ancient Sorrentum), town, watering, 
place, on Bay of Naples, Naples, Italy; 
abp.’s see; wood-laying industry; birth- 
place of Tasso. Pop. 7,000. 


—— » MORI (1747-1821), Jap. 
t; regarded as one of world’s test 
painters, his especial being 
monkeys. 
SOTER, Pope. 167-74. 


SOTHERN, EDWARD ASKEW 
(1826-81), an ‘English actor; b. in Liver- 
pool. He went on the stage when he | St 
was about twenty-three, but he did net 
achieve distinction until he was 
m New York g the part of ond 


Dundreary in Our American Cousins, 
1858. In 1864 he 


played the title-role 
in David Garrick with success. 


SOTHERN, EDWARD HUGH (1859), 
an American actor: b. at New Orleans, 
La. Was educated ou academies at 
England. His first appearance was in 
New York at the Abbey's 1 s Park Theatre. 


Had the leading parts in The Love 





SOUND 


SOU (Lat. solidus), Fr. halfpenn 
centimes); a gold ou in in M —* 
times, then silver, finally eopper. 


SOUDAN. See SUDAN. 


SOUL (Lat. anima), a term used in 
Pe slightly differing senses: (1) the 
primitive idea of the s. is that of a 
— image of the body or as some 

intangible material, often identified 
wit the breath; (2) in later Greek and 
Christian philosophy 
immaterial 





. it denoted the 
part of man, the seat of in- 
telligence, personality, and will; (3) p 
is also used by psycho logists m 
vaguer sense to denote the whole of the 
‘consciousness’ of an individual; (4) 
lastly, late Jewish and some 
thinkers seem to favor a division of the 
immaterial of man into two divi- 
sions, s. and spirit, of which the s. is 
the lower, and includes the intelligence. 
In this sense the word s. is often used as 
equivalent to mind. 


ameeiiens Goce BON A 
can Co en a n, 
N: Y 5 8. 0 Ebenezer and Corneta E. 
ogeboom Soule r gradua 

from Sycamore Academy, I., in ieee 
he studied law and business sciences at 
St. Louis, Mo. He founded in 1856 and 
president of Soulé 

d Literary In- 


Mathematics (9th edit.), 1919, and 


others. 
— bower cay: (1802-70), American 
: in Castillon, France: d. 
in New Diena He was educa at 
Toulouse and Bordeaux and having 
been of conspiring inst Louis 
XVIII, was forced to leave the country. 
He was pardoned in 1824, but was 
driven into exile again for having 
attacked the ministers of Charles X in 
his per The Yellow Dwarf. After 
coming to the United States he rep- 
resented — in the Senate. He 
was commissioned by the United States 
to negotiate with Spain for Cuba. In 
the Civil War he was on the staff of the 


Chase, Peg Woffington, and Met by | Confederate General Bea After 
Chance. Starred in his own company in | the war he returned to law practice in 
The Prisoner of Zenda, Twelfth Night, Lord | New Orleans. 

Dundreary, Merchant of Venice, Taming 


of the Shrew and Much Ado About Nothing. 


SOTO, FERDINANDO DE (1496?- 
1542), Span. explorer; b. Jeres de Cabal- 
leros; accom ed d’Avila on ex- 
pedition to Darien, 1529; one of the lead- 
ers in the conquest of the Incas. In 1538 
he set out on a futile expedition in search 
of gold in Florida and never returned. 


SOTTEVILLE -LES - ROUSEN, a tn. 
in the dept. of Seine-Inferieure, France, 
and a suburb of Rouen. Pop. 18,500. 





SOULT, NICOLAS JEAN DE par 
DUKE OF DALMATIA (1769-1851), Fr 
soldier; devoted favorite of Napoleon; 
led decisive charge at Austerlitz; as gen. 


in Span. army Proua Portugal: 
commander-in-chief of 8 1809-13; 
rallied to Napoleon in aed Days, 


but — — =i after Waterloo. 


FAE Oresund) (55° 
30 N., "aera 46’ — between 
Sweden and island of Zen 


SOUND, OR ACOUSTICS, the sci- 


SOUND 


SOUSA: 





ence which deals with the external or 
objective causes which give rise to the 
sensation of hearing. On investigation, 
they are found to consist in every case 
of a vibratory motion in some piece of 
matter, which motion is communicated, 
generally by the air, to the organ of 
hearing. The vibrating body acts on 
the medium by communicating to it a 
certain number of impulses every second, 
and these impulses give rise to waves of 
condensation and rarefaction, which 
travel through the medium. Nearly all 
acoustic phenomena may be elucidated 
by a study of these waves and their 
mode of progression. One sound-wave 
may differ from another—and therefore 
one musical note from another—in 
of three essential properties. 

The first is its frequency—(t.e.) the 
number of vibrations per second, or 
what is commonly termed the pich 
of a note. Thus, the note A’ in a piano- 
forte has a pitch of 435 (according to 
‘standard’ pitch)—that is, when this 
note is struck, the number of sound- 
waves which reach the ear of a listener 
is 435 per second. The range of frequency 
appreciable by the human ear is very 
considerable, being from about 33 up 
to about 40,000. The ear can also 
detect differences in frequency as minute 
as 1 in 400, but only for those notes 
which are within the compa of the 
human voice. Above or ow that 
compass the acuteness of tion is 
much less. In music, ‘standard’ pitch 
has fixed 435 as the frequency of the 
note A’. But in concert pitch the note 
A’ is given a frequency of about 460. 

The second eee propels of a 
musical sound is its ness, and this 
depends on the amplitude of vibration 
of the air in the sound-wave—(.e.) on 
the extent to which each particle in the 
line of transmission oscillates to and fro 
about its mean position of rest. It can 
be shown that the intensity of a sound 
is proportional to the square of the 
amplitude. But loudness, tested sub- 
jectively, is difficult to measure, and 
differs with different ns, and even 
with the same person time to time. 
In the least audible sound the extent of 
motion of the air particles is about one 
ten-millionth of a centimetre on 
side of the mean position. 

The third essential property of a 
sound-wave is its quality. It is not easy 
to give this property any numerical or 
quantitative representation, but its exist- 
ence can be easily recognized in the dif- 
ferences which are observable in the same 
musical note when produced by two differ- 
ent instruments—(e.g.) piano and violin. 

Being wave motion, sound is capable 
of reflection and at the 
boundary of two media differing in 


density and elasticity. Echoes and the 
phenomena of w galleries are 
familiar illustrations of reflection. Sound 
may be refracted through a lens of car- 
bonic acid gas; and under certain con- 
ditions of the atmosphere sound is bent 
upwards into the higher onsof theair, 
This is due to change of temperature. 
All that has been stated above applies 
only to musical sounds as distinguished 
from noises. A noise is produced by 
an irregular, non-periodic disturbance 
of the air, and has no definite 
There is, however, no sharp dist 
between them. See Acoustics. 


sO operation of ascertain- 


uency. 
ction 


UNDING, 
ing depth of water, for navigation, cable- 
laying, and scientific purposes. For 
small depths s. is done by lowering a 
weight attached to a rope marked In 
fathoms. In deep s’s ma es are used, 
wire taking the place of rope. From the 
reel the wire passes over a wheel which 
registers the amount run out, an 
automatic brake stopping the reel when 
bottom is reached. In haling in the 
wire, sudden tensions caused by move- 
ments of the ship are relieved by an 
automatic compensating device. <At 
great depths the weights are not re- 
covered, but are slipped by a contrivance 
which also brings up a specimen of the 
bottom. Self-registering thermometers 
are fixed to the wire at intervals. A 
device has been perfected by which 
sound waves are utilized to indicate the 
depth of the ocean at any point at which 
s’s are taken. 


SOUP, a nutritious liquid food made 
by boiling vegetables, such as carrots, 
peas, beans, potatoes, turnips, etc., 
bones and meat in ‘stock.’ Olear s's 
are often made from gravy extracts, 
any solid substance having been drained 
away. Thick s’s are more nourishing 
and act as gastric stimulants. 


SOURABAYA, a city and port of 
Java, capital of the province of the 
same name. It has an excellent harbor 
and a large trade. Pop. 150,000. 


SOURAKARTA, or SOLO, a city 
of Java, capital of the province of the 
same name. It has important manu- 
factures of cotton. Pop. 115,000. 


SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP (1854,, an 
American musician; 6. at Washington. 
Studied music and taught at the age o 
15. Conducted when he was 17. In 
1880-92 he was band leader of the United 
States Marine Corps and since then 
director of his own band. Was decorated 
by many countries. Among his com- 
positions are: The Bride-Elect, The 
Glory of the Yankee Navy, In Flanders 
Fields, The Queen of Hearts, On the 








SOUSA SOUTH AFRICA 
Campus, The Free Lance, and The| elementary education. Higher educa- 
Charlatan. tion — nationa — = 
reserv or the on ent an 

SOUSA, LUIZ DE a — — Parliament. Under the constitution 


Portug. author; devo 
study and served in Order of Malta; 
married, but he and his wife took vows, 
1614; wrote Chronicle of St. Dominic, 
Life of the Archbishop, ete. 


SOUTH AFRICA, general name for 
area S. of Zembezi R., Africa (15°-35° 
8., 12°-40° E.); comprises Union of 8. 
Africa, 8. Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, and 
8. W. Africa Protectorate, Basutoland 
and Swaziland, all Brit. possessions or 
under Brit. control; and some 150,000 

. m. of Mozambique (Port. E. Africa). 

th a pop of c. 3,000,000. 

For further information see succeed- 
ing article and those on separate divi- 
sions named above. 

Union of 8. Africa: 473, — m.; 
1,422,000 white; 4,697,000 colo S. 
W. Africa Protectorate: 322,200 sq. m.; 
15,000 white; 254,000 colored. 8&8. 
Rhodesia: 149,000 sq. m.; 37,000 white; 
773,000 colored. echuanaland Pro- 
tectorate: 275,006 sq. m.; 1,700 white; 
123,800 colored. Basutoland: 11,760 
sq. m.; 1,500 -white; 404,000 colored. 
Swaziland: 6,678 sq. m.; 1,100 white; 
98,750 colored. Totals: 1,237,690 sq. m.; 
1,478,300 white; 6,350,550 colored. 


SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF, 
federation of four Brit. colonies, S. 
Africa (22° 10’-34° 50’ S., 16° 20’- 
32° 50’ E.); includes provinces of Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, 
and the Orange Free State, united in 
May 31, 1910; Union at present ad- 
ministers terr. of former Ger. S. W. 
Africa under a mandate; some native 
terr. is included for administrative pur- 
Poses. The Union, which is a self- 
governing Brit. Dominion, has a gov.- 
gen., and a Parliament consisting of 
Senate and House of Assembly. Each 
prov. elects eight senators, and the 
pren nominates eight. The Cape 

51 seats in House of Assembly, 
Transvaal 45, Natal and Orange Free 
State each 17; representation will 
change according to growth of popula- 
tion. Maximum duration of each Parlia- 
ment is five years. Pretoria is seat of 
administration, Cape Town the seat of 
legislature; there is no Union ‘capital.’ 
Provincial capitals are Cape Town, 
Pretoria, Pietermaritzburg, and Bloem- 
fontein. Other important towns are 
Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Kimbereley. For local administration 
purposes each prov. has an administrator 
(appointed for five years), and a Pro- 
vincial Council (elected for three years) 
which can pass ‘ordinances’ dealing with 
guch matters as roads, bridges, etc., and 





Eng. and Dutch languages enjoy equal 
righ Universities of 8. Africa (with 
six constituent colleges), Cape Town, and 
Stellenbosch were reconstituted in 1918. 

Finance-——By the Financial Relations. 
Act, 1913, certain revenues are trans- 
ferred or assigned to the provinces, with 
a subsidy from the Union funds, under 
reservations, of one-half of the ordinary 
ann. expenditure. A al subsidy of 
$500,000 each to Natal and the Orange 
Free State was provided to balance 
commencing expenditure. 

Law.—S. African law is mainly Roman 
Dutch. Criminal law resembles that 
of England. The seat of the supreme 
court is Bloemfontein 

Religion.—There is no State Church. 
The principal denominations are Dutch 
Reformed Church, Church of England, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Roman 
Catholics. 

Defense.—In addition to a permanent 
army, the Defense Act, 1912, provides 
for an active citizen force, all men 
between 17 and 25 being liable to 
military training for four years; it is 
hoped that the necessary force will 
consist of volunteers. The S. African 
Mounted Riflemen is a permanent force. 
The Union makes an annual money con- 
tribution to the Brit. navy. 

During the World War the Union 
enlisted 136,070 whites and 92,837 
natives, thus providing the forces neces- 
sary for its defense, so that the regular 
Brit. troops were withdrawn; in addition 
to service in Ger. W. and E. ca and 
in Central Africa, white troops fought 
in France, and some 3,000 officers of the 
Royal Air Force served in France, 
Palestine, and Egypt, as well as in 
Africa. 

Agriculture íis important; corn and 
wheat are increasingly raised. Livestock 
includes cattle, horses, sheep, donkeys, 
goats, and ostriches; dairy farming is 
being extended; cotton, sugar, and tea 
are grown; among fruits, grapes, oranges, 
and pears are exported rrigation is 
important. Local manufactures 
derived considerable stimulus during the 
World War: nearly 6,000 factories are 
in operation. Principal minerals are 
gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin. 

Labor and the Color Problem.—Un- 
skilled labor is largely in the hands of 
natives. f c. 700,000 adult native 
males in the Union some work their own 
farms, and none work for more than six 
months of the year. Over 275,500 
natives are employed in the mines, but 
native labor is also drawn from Port. 
E. Africa. The conditions of living and 
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employment have been greatly mmproved 
fn recent years. 

The color problem in 8. Africa is of 
serious proportions. The natives are 
over three times as numerous as the 
whites. But considered apart from 
political agitation, the general de- 
pendence on native labor greatly de- 
creases the industrial demand for white 
tmmigration. The natives have almost 
amonopoly of the unskilled labor and 
domestic service of the country, a share 
in which is demanded by the whites. 

Inhabitants —About half the white 
pop. are of Dutch descent. English- 
speaking inhabitants are chiefly centered 
in towns. Many colonials are of Fr. 
Huguenot and of Ger. descent. In- 
habitants of non-European descent in- 
clude over 4,000,000 natives (7.e., pure- 
blooded rs, Zulus, etc.), besides 
colored people (half-castes), Indians, 
Malays, etc. The area in sq. m. and pop 
of the Union are as follows: 

Cape: 276,966 sq. m.; pop. 2,600,000 
(620,000 whites). Transvaal: 110,450 

- m.; pop. 1,800,000 (500,000 whites). 

atal: 35,291 sq. m.; pop. 1,250,000 
(122,000 whites). Orange Free State: 
50,389 sq. m.; pop. 550,000 (182,000 
whites). Total for Union: 473,096 sq. 
m.; pop. 6,000,000 (1,424,000 whites). 

History.—The movement toward the 
federation of the Brit. colonies and the 
Dutch republics was begun in 1871; the 
Cape Parliament appointed a committee 
to consider the question. In 1877 Lord 

arvon’s bill was passed by the 
Brit. Parliament and approved by the 
queen. The constitution provided for a 
ZOV.-feNn., ass by a privy council, a 
legislative council, and a house of 
assembly. The Union proved ineffective 
because, imposed from nutside, it lacked 
local support. 

South African War.—The Jameson 
Raid, 1895, embittered Boer and Brit. 
relations. The Dutch found a strong 
champion of their position in Kruger; 
the Brit. side was vigorously urged by 
Rhodes, Milner, and Chamberlain. 
Finally the Uitlander franchise question 
led to a Boer ultimatum, and the South 
African War broke out, Oct. 12, 1899. 
The allied Transvaal and Free State 
forces, commanded by Joubert, invaded 
Natal and Cape territory, and laid siege 
to Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking. 
At first British met with series of 
reverses. At Modder River, Nov. 28, 
and Magersfontein, Dec. 12, Cronje 
defeated Methuen, who undertook relief 
of Kimberley (defended by Kekewich); 
Gatacre was beaten at Stromberg, Dec. 
10, 1809; while Buller in attempting to 
relieve White in Ladysmith suffered 
disaster at Colenso, Dec. 15. In Jan., 
1900, Lord Roberts and Kitchener ar- 


rived, and the tide began to turn in 
Britain’s favor. French relieved Kim- 
berley, Feb. 15; Cronje was forced to 
surrender at Paardeberg, Feb. 27; Lady- 
smith was relieved, Feb. 28. Roberts 
entered Bloemfontein, March 13, and 
annexed the Orange Free State, May 
24; entered Johannesburg, May 31; 
Pretoria, June 5, and annexed Trans- 
vaal, Sept. 1. Mafeking (defended by 
Baden Powell) was relieved on May 17. 

y guerrilla tactics—constant skir- 
mishes, attacks on communications, etc. 
—the Boers (under Botha, eyers, 
Delarey, de Wet, and others) gallantly 
held out till Kitchener (in supreme com- 
mand since Roberts’s return) organized 
‘drives,’ blockhouses barbed-wire de- 
fenses, etc., and concentration camps for 
women, children, and refugees. Finally 
peace was signed at Vereeniging, May 
31, 1902. The Boer forces were estimated 
at c. 100,000; when war closed over 
200,000 Brit. troops (including many 
volunteers and colonial contingents) 
were in the field. 

After the South African war, however, 
the liberal treatment of the conquered 
Dutch states produced happy results, 
and the movement for a federation of 
the colonies grew rapidly among the 
colonists themselves. In Feb., 1909, the 
convention submitted to the parliaments 
its report in the form of a draft Act of 
Union. As amended by the convention 
at Bloemfontein in May, in accordance 
with suggestions from the four houses, 
the Act was accepted by the S. African 
parliaments, and by Mr. Asquith’s 
government; and having been passed by 
the Parliament of the U. K., received the 
royal assent, Sept. 20, 1909. Provision 
was made for the admission of contiguous 
Brit. territories. 

The official date for the commence- 
ment of the new government was May 
31, 1910, the anniversary of the peace of 
1902. The gov.-gen., Viscount Glad-. 
stone, and the ten ministers forming the 
executive council, were sworn in on 
May 31. The first Parliament was 
opened by the Duke of Connaught, 
representing the king, in Nov., 1910. 

Political parties in the new Parlia- 
ment have separated along lines of race 
rather than political creed. The dis- 
tinction between Briton and Boer is 
still a living one; and while the feeling 
is less strong in the younger generation, 
it is accentuated among the leaders by 
differences of interest and occupation— 
the British living largely in the cities, 
the Boers in the country. An — 
by political leaders, at the time of the 
election, to combine on the best men in 
both parties—known as the ‘Fresh 
Start Movement’—proved unsuccessful, 
and party lines were maintained. 
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In 1913 occurred serious strikes and 
riots by Witwatersrand miners; and 
Indian riots and disturbances in Natal 
were followed by a march into the trans- 
vaal. Industrial troubles led to procla- 


ee a o o ga — 
reduced: Ger. 8. ty 


and were dispatched to . E. ca 
in 1916. General Botha died 1919, and 
was succeeded as premier by General 
Smuts. See Map AFRICA. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY. See 


Britiso SoutH AFRICAN COMPANY. 


SOUTHALL NORWOOD, market- 
town, Middlesex, England, 9 miles W. 
of London; chemical works. Pop. 


SOUTH AMBOY, borough in Middle- 
sex co., N. J., on the Raritan river, 20 
miles south of Newark and served by 
the Pennsylvania, Central of New Jer- 
sey and Raritan River railroads. It 
was settled in 1835 and incorporated 
as a borough in 1888. It does a large 
export trade in coal and its chief in- 
dustrial plants are terra-cotta works, 
clay and sand beds and asphalt works. 
Tamre are — aoe 2 public 
schools, 2 C ool, a newspaper 
and 2 banks. The borough is governed 
by a mayor and a council of 6 members. 
Pop. 1920, 7,897. 


SOUTH AMERICA, the southern por- 
tion of a continental mass lying be- 
tween the Pacific and the Atlantic 
oceans. It is joined to the northem 
portion by the Isthmus of Panama, 
and comprises the ten republics of 
Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, — — Chile, ao 

araguay, an ruguay, besides the 
European possessions of British, French, 
and Dutch Guianas. See AMERIOA. 


SOUTHAMPTON, seaport, parl. and 
co. bor., Hampshire (Southampton is 
also the census title of county), nee 
(50° 54’ N., 1° 23’ W.), situa be- 
tween Itchen and Test rivers; has 
remains of old fortifications, including 
the Bar Gate, dating from lith cent.; 
proue buildings include Domus Dei 

ospital and Hartley Univ. Coll., Ord- 
nance Survey offices; in neighborhood 
are Netley Military Hospital and ruins 
of Netley Abbey; has splendid harbor, 
with extensive docks; most important 
mail-packet station in England; yacht 
building and marine engineering works. 
The Royal Southern and Royal South- 
ampton Yacht Clubs have their head- 
quarters here. During the World War 


vast num of troops were transported 
from this port to the various theatres of 
war. In 1920 was celebrated the tem 


centenary of the sailing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in the Mayflower. Pop. 162,200, 










SOUTH AUST central state 
of Australia (26° 38° 8., 129°-141° E): 
ed across continent from N. to 


x by the Indian O 
ustralia. In 
estuary of Murray R. at Encounter Bay, 
Gulf of St. Vincent (with Kangaroo I. 
at its mouth), and Spencer Gulf; the 

last runs finland for over 200 m., 
from its head northward are the basins 
of Lake Torrens and Lake Eyre; to W. 
of Lake Torrens is Lake Gairdner. 
Interior forms part of great central 
plateau of continent; very largely 
desert; by various mountain 
ranges (Flinders, Gawler, Stuart, Mus- 
grave). There is a considerable variation 
in temp. and rainfall: mean summer 
temp. is 73° F., winter mean 53°; ann. 
rainfall at Adelaide averages c. 21 in., 
in interior is as low as 5 in. 

Agriculture is the principal industry; 
livestock largely raised; wheat, oats, 
and barley produced; oranges, olives, 
and other fruits are grown. Minerals 
include copper, iron, silver-lead, gold; 
manufactures wines, olive oil, flour; 
there are nearly 1,300 factories, with e. 
27,000 workers; exports wool, wheat, 
flour, copper, skins and hides, frozen 


uce, 


out 
nominated by Brit. 
Government and assistea by an executive 
council; there is a Parliament consisting 
of a Legislative Council and a House 
of Assembly (elected by adult suffrage). 
Cap. is Adelaide. Education is secular, 
free, and obligatory. S. Australia first 
permanently colonized by the British 
in 1836; the discovery of copper in 1843 
led to increased prosperity, and the 
colony became an autonomous state in 
1856; joined Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1900; sends 6 senators and 7 
representatives to Federal Parliament. 
Area, 380,070 sq. m.; pop 450,000. See 
Map AUSTRALASIA. 

SOUTH BEND, city and county seat 
of St. Joseph co., Ind., located on St. 
Joseph river and served by the Michigan 
Central, Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern and other railroads, e city 
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SOUTH BETHLEHEM SOUTH DAKOTA 


is an important industrial center and | Saluda, Broad, Wateree), and Edisto 
has manufactories of woolen goods, | rivers, The climate is healthy and tem- 
automobiles, agricultural implements, te, but the coast regions suffer 
bicycles, carriages, sewing machine parts, | from cyclones. 
boilers, electrical appliances, brick, Ce-| Chief towns are Columbia (cap.), 
ment, brooms, cigars, cutlery, furni-| Charleston (chief port), Greenville, and 
ture, harness, lumber, sheet iron prod- | g burg. Principal industry 1s 
ucts, watches, electrotypes and roofing culture; produces wheat, corn, oats, 
roducts, etc. It is the seat of thejrice. Livestock is extensively raised; 
niversity of Notre Dame, for men, and | cotton and tobacco are grown in large 
St. Mary’s Academy, for women, and | quantities. Minerals include phosphate 
has a Y. M. O. A. Building and many im- | rock, clay products, granite, gold, silver. 
osing church edifices. Pop. 1920, | There are excellent fisheries, and lumber- 
— ana De aad IDo odie, 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, borough of | COb@2>5, and umber Procucss, 
Northampton co., Pa., 40 miles north fertilizers, cotton-seed oil, etc. Educa- 
of Philadelphia, 12 miles west of Easton tion is free but not obligatory; Columbia 


serv is the seat of the state univ. Chief 

Prickles ad wecdine ae ee religious denominations are Methodist 
munication with many neighboring towns | $ ic eer nce 30,989 sq. m.; 
is carried on by a network of electric | £ OP. tention de Ba Ghee 
railways. The settlement of the borough cmn ed b — out Dy a 
dates back to 1741, but its growth as a | EOYs T arp — — eno 
great manufacturing center has chiefly | 22 oe Sa — ve core 
taken place since 1850. Great deposits — P ona ne —— 
of coal and iron ore in the immediate | (® ected for 4 years by popular vote), 
vicinity have facilitated manufactures, and a House of Representatives of 124 
and it is today one of the greatest in- maa) tote senda 2 oa and 7 
dustrial centers in the state. Some ofj re 2 — — 
the most important manufacturing estab- | represen ngress. Mar 
lishments are machine shops, iron and | ~+. 
steel works, foundries, knitting mills,| §gOUTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY 
— — d — — Poa ae OF. Founded at Columbia, in 1801, and 

ere are 21 churches, excellent public 
schools, libraries, 9 newspapers and | in 


odicals and 8 institutions. 
t is the site of Le University. | reorganized in 1878. The institution 
underwent various changes in 1880 


Pop. 1920, 24,486. 
RID 1887, 1890, and 1906. It now includes 
SOUTHBRIDGE, town in Worcester | i On dusts School and schorls of arts 


co., Mass., on the Quinnebaugh river, and sciences, commerce and finance, 


71 miles southwest of Boston, served 
by the New York, New Haven and Hart- | Civil engineering, of education, law, 
pharmacy and extension. Degrees are 


ford railroad. The chief industrial estab- conf . Students, 621; teachers, 42 


lishments are woolen and cotton mills, 

optical works, shuttle factories, knife 

works and printing pienta There aref SOUTHCOTT, JOANNA (1750-1784) 
Eng. religious mystic who became mad, 

wrote books and had many followers. 


7 churches, good pu 
SOUTH DAKOTA, central state, 

























schools, a high ool, pubiic library, 
United States (44° N., 100° W.) ; bounded 


2 newspapers and 3 banks. The town 
e ae 
as a town in : vernme 
carried on by annual town meeting. N. by N. Dakota, W. by Montana, 
Pop. 1920, 14,245. roming, 8. Dy ebraska, E. by ora 
. esota. ace generally un- 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 8. E. state,|dulating prairie land; drained b 
United States — N., 81° W.), bounded | Missouri and its tributaries—the Grand, 
y N Cheyenne, Bad, White, etc. Principal 
mts. are the Black Hills in 8. . 


N. and N. E. . Carolina, 8. E. by 
Atlantic, W. by Georgia. Surface is 

— has great extremes of heat and 
cold. 


level In E., where a low-lying plain 
extends a considerable distance inland 

from the coast; undulating in center, and State was formerly included in the 
mountainous in W., Pag rag | an extreme | terr. of Dakota, and was organized in 
height of c. 3,550 ft. in Mt. Sassafras, on 

boundary between N. and 8. Carolina; 
drained by Great Peedee (with Little 
Peedee and Lynches). Santee (with 


1889. Administration is carried out by 
a governor and various officers of state; 
there are 3 senators and 3 representatives 
in Federal Congress, and the state has 


SOUTH DAKOTA SOUTH HADLEY 


an elected senate and house of rep-}| SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNI- 
resentatives. VERSITY OF. Co-educational. 

The chief towns are Pierre (cap.), | Founded at Los Angeles in 1880. Itin- 
Sioux Falls, Lead, and Aberdeen. | cludes colleges of liberal arts, medicine, 
Principal industry is agriculture; cattle, | law, dentistry, theology, pharmacy, 
sheep, horses, mules, and pigs are ex-| oratory, music, and fine arts. There is 
tensively raised, and wheat, corn, oats, |a preparatory school, and a college of 
barley, rye, and flax are grown; dairy | marine biology at Venice on the Pacific 
farming is carried on, and fruits and | Ocean. The trustees are elected by the 
vegetables are cultivated. Bad Lands f Southern California Methodist Con- 
lie in S. W. Minerals include gold, | ference. Grounds and buildings valued 
silver, copper, and nickel, which occur | at $700,000. Students, 4,031; teachers, 
in the Black Hills dist. Manufactures | 249 (1922). 


include flour milling, butter and cheese À 
making. Lumbering is carried on in — CROSS. See under 


the forest districts of the Black 
SOUTHEY, ROBERT Se Steet 


Hills. Education is free and obligatory; 
Vermilion is seat of state univ.; several Eng. poet and prose-writer; b. Bristol: 
ed. Westminster and Balliol Coll., 


colleges. Area, 77,615 sq. m.; pop. f 
Oxford; m. (1) Edith Fricker, Mrs. 


1920, 646,872, including c. 19,000 
Indians and over 800 negroes. See Mar | Coleridge’s sister, 1795: (2) Caroline 
Bowles, the poetess, 1839; a hard worker; 


SOUTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY |unfortunate married life; children died 
OF. A co-educational institution located | and first wife went mad; S.’s mind also 
at Vermilion by the first territorial | failed before his death; lived at Keswick, 
legislature of Dakota in 1862. Butjand included among ‘Lake Poets; 
nothing was done further until 1881, | long supported Coleridge's family; app. 
when Congress made a grant of 86,000 | Poet Laureate, 1813. His poems in- 
acres and the territory was admitted as | clude: Joan of Arc, 1795; Thalaba, 1801; 
a State into the union, and citizens of | Madoc, 1805; Curse of Kehama, 1810; 
Vermilion erected the first school build- | Roderick the Goth, 1814; Vision of 
ing. In 1883 this was opened for work, | Judgment, 1821; narrative faculty, rhyth- 
and accepted as a free gift by the legis- | mic swing, ballads, and Oriental sub- 
lature. It was incorporated as the|Jects gave S. certain vogue as poet. 
University of Dakota, but in 1891 the | His greatest work, however, is in prose— 
name was changed to University of} Life of Nelson, 1813, his masterpiece; 
South Dakota. The University in-| History of Brazil, 1810-19; History of 
cludes colleges of arts and sciences, | Peninsular War, 1822-32; Lives of Bun- 

yan Wesley Cowper, etc. and con- 


law, music, medicine, and engi- 
eering ected i ~ | tributions to Quarterly. S. is a master 
ce Tonn with the- Uni of plain,vigorous, straightfoward prose. 


. a) 
versity is the State Geological Survey 
SOUTHGATE, residential town, 8 


and State Health Laboratory. The 
Food and Drug laboratories and offices miles N. of London, Middlesex, England. 
Pop. 35,000. 


are in the University. Students, 837; 
SOUTH GEORGIA (54° 30’ S., 37° 


teachers, 73 (1922). 
a 0 ⸗ 
antic. 


0° 43’ E.), seaside resort, at mouth of 
Thames, Essex, England. Pop. 1921, 
SOUTH HADLEY, town in Hamp- 
shire co., Mass., on the Connecticut 


106,021. 
SOUTHERN BAPTISTS. The south- 

ern branch of the Baptist denomination | river, 14 miles north of Springfield and 

in the United States. They withdrew | served by the Boston and Maine and 

from the main body of the church in| the New York, New Haven and Hart- 

May, 1845, owing to the slavery ques- | ford railroads. The two villages of 
South Hadley and South Hadley Falls 
are included in the one township. It 


tion. They maintain Home and Foreign 

Missions and Sunday School boards. 
was settled in 1726 and incorporated 
in 1753. Excellent water power from a 


Foreign missionary work extends to 
Italy, Argentine, Brazil, Mexico, China 

fall of 40 feet in the Connecticut river 
has stimulated industrial activity and 


and Japan. Annual appropriation for 

foreign fields about $3,000,000. The 
fostered paper mills, woolen, cotton and 
saw mills. The town is the site of Mt. 


Home Mission board besides its work in 
Holyoke College. There are several 


country covers Cuba and the 
United States insular possessions. Mem- 

churches and a good elementary educa- 
tional system, a high school, public 


bership about 3,000,000. Church or- 
library and 2 newspapers, Pop. 5,527. 










































ganization, 23,700. Sunday schoo 
over 18,000. * 
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SOUTH HOLLAND 


SOUTH HOLLAND (52° N., 4° 30’ 
E.), province, Netherlands, bordering 
on North Sea; generally flat; much of it 
below sea-level; fertile and well cul- 
tivated; flourishing manufactures; con- 

cities of The Hague (capital), 
Rotterdam, and Leiden. Pop. 400,000. 


SOUTHINGTON, town in Hartford 
co., Conn., 25 miles north of New 
Haven, served by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad. The 
Quinnipiac River on which it is located 

shes excellent water power and has 
contributed toward making the town 





ool, 
a — and 2 banks. Pop. 1920, 


SOUTH KINGSTOWN, town in Wash- 
ington co.. R. I., on the southeastern 
coast, served by the N. Y., N. H. and H. 
railroad. South Kingsto 
merly a part of Kingstown, but began 
a separate existence in 1723. In colonial 
times it was one of the richest towns in 
the state and had considerable political 
importance. It was a place of meeting 
at various times of the colonial assembly, 
and the convention, called to decide 
on accepting the U. S. Constitution, met 
there in 1790. Its chief industrial estab- 
lishments are cotton mills and machine 
— Fishing is carried on extensively 
and the town is a shipping point for 
farm and dairy products from the im- 
mediate vicinity. Pop. 1920, 5,181. 


SOUTH MELBOURNE (37° 51’ 8., 
144° 58’ E.), town, on Yarra-Yarra, 
Victoria, Australia. Pop. 45,000. 


' SOUTH MILWAUKEE, city in Mil- 
waukee co., Wis., 8 miles from the center 
of the city of Milwaukee, on the Chicago 
and Northwestern railroad. Its chief 
industry is that of making steam shovels 
and dredges, and it produced the im- 
Plements of that nature used for the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 
Other important manufactures are those 
of stoves, chains, hinges, baskets, rakes, 
and woolen goods. The city was settled 
in 1835, incorporated in 1892 and 
chartered as a city in 1896. There are 
several churches, public and parochial 
schools, a high school, public library, 
a nowepaper and 2 banks. Pop. 1920, 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN, rugged dis- 
trict near Boonsboro, Washington Co., 
Md., whose chief importance is derived 


+ 






wn was for-Íh 


SOUTH PORTLAND 


from a series of battles fought there 
between the Union and Confederate 
armies in September, 1862. The Con- 
federates, under Lee, attempted to 
assist Stonewall Jackson’s capture of 
Harper’s Ferry, by opposing the Union 
troops’s passage across Catoctin Creek. 
The battle resulted in a Union victory. 
The Confederates were outflanked, and 
Lee abandoned his intended invasion of 
Pennsylvania and ordered an immediate 
retreat to Virginia. 


SOUTH NORWALK. 


See Nor- 
WALE. 


SOUTH OMAHA. See Omana. 


SOUTH ORANGE, village in Essex 
co., on the Rahway river, 5 miles west 
of Newark, 15 miles west of New York, 
served by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western railroad. First settled in 
1680, it was a part of the town of Newark 
until 1806, when it was incorporated 
under its present name. It is pic- 
t uely located and serves chiefly as 
a residence for New York business men. 
Its main industries are the making of 
ats and gelatine. It has several 
churches, good public and parochial 
schools, a high school, a public library, 
a newspaper and a bank. It is the seat 
of Seton College, a Roman Catholic 
institution. Pop. 1920, 7,274. 


SOUTH PASADENA, city in Los 
Angeles, Cal., adjoining the city of Los 
Angeles on the northeast, served by the 
Southern Pacific, Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe and Salt Lake Route railroads. 
It is situated in a rich agricultural 
region and is the natural market and 
shipping point for fruits, eggs and other 
farming and dairy products. There are 
several churches, good public schools, 
3 newspapers and 2 banks. Ostrich 
farming is carried on extensively in the 
vicinity. Pop. 7,652. 


SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITIONS. See 


POLAR REGIONS. 


SOUTHPORT (53° 38’ N., 3° 1’ W.), 
watering-place on Irish Sea, Lancashire 
England. Pop. 1921, 71,000. 


SOUTH PORTLAND, city in Cum- 
berland co., Me., on the inner harbor of 
Portland, with which it is connected by 
a ferry and 4 bridges. It is a favorite 
residential city and a popular summer 
resort. Forts Preble and Williams, 
garrisoned by companies of Coast 
Artillery, are located there. The chief 
industrial establishments are flour mills, 
oil and lead works, railroad machine 
shops and boat building yards. There are 
several churches, adequate schools, 
including the Maine School for Boys, and 


SOUTH RIVER SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 















C 
molding sands are found in large quanti- 
ties in the vicinity, and brick m is 


ing, materiale, handkerchiefs, embroidery TEY ELAO ORTH, „EM an ——— 


excellent ublic schools, a newspaper and | 2OVelist; b. in Washington. She wrote 


SOUTH, ROBERT 1634-1716), 
lican divine; staunch defender of 
monarchy after Restoration, and en- 
a Sp ao controversy with Walter 
erlock, 


SOUTH SAINT PAUL, city in 
Dakota co., Minn., on the southern edge 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, THE P . 
TECTORATE OF, formerly Genes 


Atlantic ocean. Namib coastal belt, 
30 to 40 m. broad, is desert; in remainder 
rainfall increases from 8. (6 in.) to N. 
(20-27 in.); S. belt suitable for sheep, 
with possibilities of irrigation in the 
Gibeon dist., ‘center (23°-21° S.) for 
patoral occupations, with tobacco 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLE Eng. scheme 
debt. Harley, 


E. of Omaruru (c. 9,000 ft ). Habitable 


ing debt of $50,000,000; and later 
national debt of over $150,000,000. 
Only one voyage was made to South 
Seas, but public, encouraged by govern- 
ment, eagerly took up shares, which rose 
from $500 to $5,000: crash came at 
close of 1720, when chief shareholders 
and promoters sold out; widespread 
ruin followed: members of government 
found guilty in inquiry that followed; 
result, Walpole attained chief power, 
and restored c country’s credit. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. See Poty- 
NESIA. 

SOUTH SHARON. See SHARON. 
å A STEAND ISLANDS (62° 

9 eJ9 Vo canic archipelago, 
Antarctic Ocean. 

SOUTH SHIELDS. See SHIELDS. 

SOUTHWARE, munict borough, 
on 8. side of Thames, London, England; 
cathedral. Pop. 1921, 184,404, 

SOUTHWELL (63° 4’ N., 0° 58’ W.); 
city, Nottinghamshire, England; cathe- 
dral, founded VII. cent. 


April; malaria in N . Kalahari Desert 
in E.; Windhuk, summer 80° F., winter 
49° F. Country destined to be great 
—— and; agricultural and mineral 


afi 
cotton in Outjo dist.; diamonds, tin, 


6 in. gauge; linked to Union lines since 
1915. Chief native races are Ovambos 
(100,000-150,000), Bergdamaras, Here- 
Foqueña (Liideritzbucht) dis- 
covered by Diaz, 1486; part of coast 
in bought from natives by Lüderitz (firm 
in Bremen), 1883; became Ger. possession 
jas Liideritzland, .1884: natives atro- 
Ciously treated: Hereros almost exe 
terminated, 1904-8; important 


repatriation of 6,000 Germans is pro- 
ceeding, and the country shows signs of 


SOUVESTRE 





future prosperity. The terr. will form 
an integral part of the Union of 8. Africa. 
Area, c. 322,200 sq. m.; pop. 1913- 
Europeans, 14,830; natives, 230,000: 
280,000. See Map AFRICA, 


SOUVESTRE, EMILE (1806-54), a 
French writer; b. at Morlaix, ofa Breton 
family. He eventually settled in Paris 
and there pursued his literary career, 
most of hfe ec works dealing with the 
customs of the Breton people. His 
works include: Les Derniers Bretons, 
1835-37; Le Foyer Breton, 1844; Scenes 
de la Chouannerie; Un Philosophe sous 
rth Toits, 1850; Confessions d'un Ouvrier, 

SOUZA-BOTELHO ADELAIDE pi> 
LEUL, COUNTESS DE T. (1755-1836), Fr 
authoress; wrote novels of analysis and 
observation; best are Adele de hina hig 
Emile e Adolphe, Eugene Ge Rothelz 


OVEREIGN, Brit. gold cotn, wares 
sterling; originally y issued by H 


present value fixed, 1817; 


weight, 123°274 grains troy: 11-12ths 
pure gold. 

SOVIET (Russian, — a sys- 
tem adop by the Russian 8 


Federal Republic whereby — 
industries and not localities are the unit 
of representation, or rather delegation. 
The system is thus described by Buk- 
hairn (people’s commissary) in a pam- 
phiet pub. y Workers’ Socialist Federa- 

Central Government is estab- 
lished on the great class organizations of 
the workers and peasants; the industrial 
unions, the factory committees, local 
workers’ and peasants’ councils, and 
organizations of soldiers and saflors. 
From the center spread conducting 
to the provincial 
Soviets, the municipa — the local 
Soviets, and finally to the factory and 
workshop Soviets.’ The principle is 
familiar in industrial organizations, but 
Sovietism is original in extending it to 
the political organization of the. state. 
From this point of view the state may be 
regarded as an ‘aggregation of Soviets.’ 
mone constitution of the Russian Socialist 
F Republic, as ordained by the 
Fifth All-Russia Congress of Soviets’ 
on July 10, 1918, declares that its funda- 
mental aim is the suppression of all 
ce ae ep of man by man, and the 

bringing about of the Socialist o 

tion of society in all countries. The 
supreme authority is theoretically vested 
in the All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
and (in the interval of its sessions) in the 
Central Executive Committee. Con- 
gress is composed of representatives from 
urban pa bate and — Soviets. Oon- 
gress fs supposed to meet at least 


SOZOMEN 


twice a year, and it elects a central 
executive committee of not more than 
200 members. Actual executive — 
——— Met hea pes departm its 
co o O en 

of state. Each co assisted 





gress and executive committee appoint 
commissaries, who can be recalled either 


rganiza 

the Soviets consists of the regional 
congress, the county congress, the district 
congress, and the volost (a group of 
villages) congress. Right of election 
belongs to all citizens of the republic 
without dstiinction of sex, religion, 
. į nationality, or residential qualification, 
provided they are 18 years of age and 
(a) earn their living by productive work 
useful to society, or minister domestically 
to those who do, or are workers and 
employees of any kind; (b) are soldiers 
in the arm or are in navy; (c) are in- 

capacitated, having worked as as in (a) 
or (b). aidui tron. voting are all 
who employ others for the sake of profits, 
who live on income derivable from 
interest on capital, industrial enter- 
pome landed property, etc.; private 

usiness Men, agents, middlemen, monks 
and priests, members of the late ruling 
dynasty, agents and employees of the 
old police, etc., maniacs 
and crimin 


elected delegates. 
— — Rossi. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE (53, §3’ N., 
1° 55’ W.), town, W. Riding, Yorkshire, 
Tarna; Cotton and woolen mills. Pop. 


SOWING MACHINES. See Iurus- 


MENTS, AGRICULTURAL. 


AON- THISTIE —— 6 
piaus — 


us of 
genus o 


Phish, bak yale 


or Glycine Soja, a species of 
ose found in Asia, and 

in China and Japan, where it is cultivated 
for its fruits known as soy, soja, or 
sahuca beans. They are used in sauce- 


making, as fodder, and as fertilizers. 


SOYER, ALEXIS BENOÎT (1809-58), 
Fr. cook; settled in London; sent by 
government to control public kitchens 
during Irish famine, 1847; reformed food- 
supply in Crimean War; wrote books on 
cookery. 


SOZOMEN, HERMEIAS §&0ZO- 
MENUS (c. 400-43), advocate and ec- 
Clesiastical historian; wrote EkElesiastike 


SPA 


SPAIN 





Historia, in 9 vol’s, giving history of 
Church, 324-439; borrowed largely from 
Socrates’ Church’ History. 


pe Conon. see Prace Con- 
Pop. 8 ; 


SPACE.—Philosophy treats the prob- 
Jem as to whether any objective reality 
corresponds to the conception of s. 
The objective method treats s. (like 
as really existing, like things of 
world. Modern philosophy, 

with Berkeley, follows oe 


conditions of experience, referring to 
henomena, not noumena, and belong- į chi 
to mind’s own constitution. 


PSYCHOLOGY, ReLrartwvrrY, Ern- 
BTEIN THEORY OF. 
SPAHI, a name derived from the 


Persian word ‘Sipari,’ hence our ‘Sepoy,’ 


Turkish 


formed a formidable part of the sultan’s 
The French give the same — 


army. 
to a body of light cavalry organized 
Algeria. 


. SPAIN, kingdom, Europe (36°-43° 
45’ N., 4° a E.-9° 20’ W.); occupies 

n N. by Bay of Biscay and France, 
W. by Atlantic Ocean and Portugal, S. 
and E. by Mediterranean; separated 
from African coast by Straits of Gib- 
raltar (minimum width about 9 m.); 
seaboard, 1,317 m.; coast rocky, with 
numerous rias in N. 


E. coasts generally 
deo auon (Gulf of Cadiz, Gulf of Val- 
encia); several prominent capes—(e.g.) 
Tarifa (most southerly point), Gata, and 
Palos, 8. E.; Nao, Tortosa 

. E.; Peflas, Na. Ortegal, 


Finisterre, Roca, 
Trafalgar, S. W. See Map SPAIN. 
Interior consists mainly of tableland 


; bounded {esparto grass, 


eeply dissected 

rivers flowing from E. to W. The Meseta 
consists chiefly of Archæan and Palæozoic 
rocks, covered to a large extent with 
— strata. Fold mountains lie 
(Cantabrian-Pyrenean system) 
—X Nevada system) of Meseta. 

ore mountain ranges are Pyrenees in 
uR ing boundary between 
with Medousa, or 


Pico Nethou pam y ft.). Perdu | Fran 


(10,994 ft.); Cantabrian Mts. fa N., a 


continuation of Pyrenees, with Pefias 
de Europa 6, 1746 ft.); Sierra de Guadar- 
rame, with Pico de Pefialara (7,890 ft.), 
and Montes de Toledo in central region; 
Sierra de Gredos, with Plaza Almanzor 
Lows | 8, 730 ft.), and Sierra de Gata, W.; 
Sierra Norda with lofty Mulahacen 
gi 420 ft.), S. Princi rivers are 

ouro (Duero), — ajo), Guadiana, 
ana Guadalquivir, flowing into Atlantic; 


ean; Bi 
Nalon, and Rivideo in N. 


S. districts hot and arid. 
e į varied: N. mar. provinces have central 
European vegetation; most of th: central 
region contains steppe-like vegetation, 

chiefly esparto grass; flora of Mediter- 
ranean districts includes date-palm, 
sugar Cane, and other tropical plants. 
to the Mediterranean 


ibex, genet, Barbary ape on Gibraltar, 
porcupine, etc.; numerous reptiles, am- 
phibians, and beautiful butterflies; many 
ne eles vultures, falcons, kites, 
partridge, flamingo, quails, ete. 

ag TA and Industries.— culture 

is the main occupation; 60 per cent. of 
the total area is under cultivation. The 
principal products are wheat, barley, 
oats, rice, corn, olives, silk, flax, hemp, 
raisins, fruits (oranges, 
grapes, almonds, etc.); important wine 
— famous sherries made in S. 


(a state 
sugar (cane and beet), 
preserves, etc.; principal industries 

ae in Catalonia; fine horses are bred 

in fa Andalusia: sheep and swine in Es- 
ura, cattle in Galicia; extensive 
fisheries (tunny, sardines, cod, etc.); 
rich in minerals—iron, copper, coal, 


sflead, zinc, cobalt, salt, mercury, sul- 


hur, etc.; numerous mineral springs. 
way mileage, 9,375 (all private 
companies). 

Government is a hereditary constitu- 
tional monarchy with Cortes, composed 
of Senate (360 members) and Congress 
(417 deputies). Spain comprises the 
following ancient kingdoms or provinces: 
Castile (Old and New), Aragon, Basque 
Provinces, Asturias, Galicia, Leon, 
tremadura, Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Navarre. An- 


ce. For local government purposes 
Spain ts now divided into 49 provinces. 
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Each prov. has a Diputacton Provincial 
(meeting annually); each commune has 
an Ayuntamiento presided over by an 
alcalde. 

Chief towns are Madrid — ). 


Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, Malaga, 
Murcia, Saragossa. 
State religion is R. C. Since 1857 
primary education has been nominally 
compulsory, and free for most children, 
but in 1910 c. 60 per cent. of pop. could 
neither read nor write; public and 
primary schools are main əd chiefly 
y local taxation; Spain has eleven 
universities, besides schools for engineer- 


ing, ee ior rh orur; — music, 


O00. 
Colonies.—Spain’s once vast colonies 
have almost all been lost. <A few 
ions in Africa alone remain. 
he Canary Islands are treated as an 


Algerian boundary to Kasr el Kebir and 
Atlantic, with average breadth of 60 
m.; on W. coast of Morocco is Ifni, 
ceded to Spain, 1860. On W. coast of 
Africa Spain has Rio de Oro and Adrar; 
ain Guinea uni River Settlements) ; 

ernando Po, Elobey, Annabon, Corisco, 
and other islands in G 


ulf of Guinea. 
Total area, 128,149 sq. m.; pop. — 000. 
Defense —Military service com- 
pulsory; country divided into — dis- 
tricts, each under a captain-general; 
aviation corps recently established. 
The peace strength of army is c. 207,000 
men. Navy, destroyed in Span.-Amer. 
War, is reconstructed. Fleet 
consists of 11 battleships and cruisers, 
13 destroyers, 26 torpedo boats, 12 gun- 
boats, besides small and obsolete vessels. 
Naval strength c. 16,200 officers and men. 
History.—The earliest inhabitants of 
Span were Iberians. Their langu 
and blood are preserved in the Basque 
Provinces. The Basques claim to be 
— —— race in Europe. Phæœnician 
passing the Pillars of Hercules 
(Gibraltar), founded Cadiz (c. 1100 
C.) and other towns. Celtic — 
and mingling with eg ‘beg mat 
wi o 
‘Celtiberians.’ Late in 3rd cent. B. C. 
founded C 


made settlements and 

artagena. Then came Romans, 

ia expelled the Carthaginians (201 
C.) after the Second Punic War. 
Ean became a Roman prov.; its in- 
habitants became Latinized and con- 
tributed famous names 


conquest. In the 5th cent. A. D. 
Vandals and Suevi overran Spain. On 
Rome’s invitation, Visigoths followed, 
overcame these invaders, adopted the 
Roman faith and tongue, and ruled the 
whole Pens till 8th cent., when ` 
Moslem inroad: ‘ Roderick, the 
‘last of the Goths,” fell, 711, in Anda- 
lusia, fighting Berber hordes under Tarik. | 

The ‘Moors,’ or Saracens, quickly 
mastered most of Spain, and during 
eight centuries of on made an 
indelible impression on race, language, 
place-names, customs, commerce, art, 
architecture, and culture, at the same 
time themselves becoming Europeanized 
and absorbed to a large extent. The 
enervated Goths were powerless to 
resist. The downtrodden Jews wel- 
comed the Arabs. On the whole the 
native Spanish accepted the conquest 

placidly. Paleyo, the Goth, however, 
fatataiied Span. independence in As- 


. | turias (the cradle of Span. liberty), 


where he ruled, 718-37. In 755 Abdur- 
Rahman I. established the great Om- 
niade caliphate of Cordova, independent 
of the Mohammedan empire across the 
Mediterranean. Under Alfonso I. of 
Asturias, 739-757, Galicia was recovered. 
Charlemagne failed to rescue Saragoss 
and was defeated at Roncesvalles, 778, 
but Louis I. recovered Barcelona, 801. 
Catalonia became Tap endent; 874, 
and Navarre soon 

in 924 Asturias was united with 
Galicia in the kingdom of Leon, which 
in turn was united with Castile under 
I., 1037. Toledo was re- 
captured, 1085; New Castile was added 
to Old Castile: and Alfonso VI., 1072- 
1109, became ‘Emperor of Spain.’ 
The valiant Cid took E Valencia. 1094. 
Meanwhile the caliphate of Cordova 
had been dismembered, and fresh bands 
of invaders from Africa overran Spain; 


anguage | the Christians were hard pressed, but 


on the whole held their own. The 
Almoravides came c. 1090, the fanatical 
Almohades c. 1150, to succor their 
fellow Moslems in Spain. The Moors 


y Alfonso 
VIII. at A avas de Tolosa, 1212. Castile 
and were ly united, 1230, 
under Ferdinand III. (St. Fernando), 
who took ee hee 1236, Murcia 

and Seville, 1 Cadiz fall to ae son 
—— X., the Tai, 1262, and Jeréz, 


SPAIN 





Jaime I. of Aragon, who had extended 
his rule to Balearic Isles (c. 1230), 
conquered Valencia, 1238, which Moors 
had recaptured after the Cid’s death. 
— which with Catalonia had 
been united to Aragon, 1149, became a 
— Mediterranean port, with a 

ous code of mar. law (Consulado del 
Mar). <Aragon’s eyes were gen 
turned towards the sea and Europe— 
away from Spain; Sicily came under 
its house, 1282. Castile, therefore, had 
the chief part in reclaiming Spain from 
the infidel. Before the end of the 13th 
cent. Granada alone remained under 
Moorish domination. 


The 14th and 15th centuries — 
marked by constitutional struggles in 
the Span. kingdoms between monarchs, 
nobles, and people. The rights of Aragon- 
ese nobles were embodied in the Fueros 
de Sobrarbe, which empowered them to 
depose any king who broke its provisions. 
Alfonso the Learned, 1252-84, drew up 
the Siete Partidas, codifyin g Castilian 
law. Towns banded themselves together 
to protect their privileges, but royal 
power gradually increased, and by 16th 
cent. had gained the day. Pedro the 
Cruel, 1350-69, the Black Prince’s ally, 
was murdered. and succeeded by his 
half-brother, Henry of Trastamara 
whose descendants ruled Castile badly 
for a century. 

Isabella of Castile (d. 1504), who had 
secretly married Ferdinand of n, 
1469, succeeded her See ee Henry 
IV. in 1474. 


‘Catholic kings’ is memorable. 
unified Spain; they captured Granada, 
the Moor’s last stronghold, 1492; ex- 
pelled the Moors and Jews, introduced 
the Inquisition, and under Ximenes’ 
guidance kindled Span. bigotry; they 
sent out Columbus and inaugurated 
Spain’s conquest of the New World. 
ope and Sicily were conquered, 1504, 
thanks to Gonsalvo de Cordova, and 
Navarre annexed, 1515. In _ Italy 
Ferdinand was defeated at Ravenna, 
1512, by French. Ferdinand and 
Isabella had no son; of their daughters, 
Isabel had married the Prince of 
Portugal; Catherine had married Henry 
VIII. of England: Joanna the Mad had 
. married Philip of ‘Austria, and their son, 
Carlos I., 1516-56, inherited all Spain, 
Burgundy, Netherlands, the Two Sicilies, 
and Sardinia. Carlos was soon elected 
Emperor Charles V. At Villalar, 1521, 
was crushed the Communers’ ae 
against the eee — and des- 
potism was firmly esta ed. Great 


conquests were made me America— revi 





Mexico, Peru, 





SPAIN 


Chile, W. Indies, Florida, 
1520-40. France was humbled and 
Francis I, captured at Pavia, 1525. 
Charles was crowned King of Italy, 
1529; Tunis was taken, 1535; Charies 
abdicated, 1556, and died, 1 1558. 

In the reign of his son, Philip IL, 
1556-98, husband of Mary, Queen of 
England, Spain 5 glory was further en- 
hanced. Portugal, with its oversea 

possessions, was incorporated, 1580 on 
failure of the male line of the royal 
house; the French were defeated at St. 
Quentin, 1557, and Gravelines, and made 
peace of C&teau-Cambresis, 1559; the 
Turks were crushed at Lepanto by Span. 
In Cervantes and Velasquez Span. litera- 
ture and art were at their zenith. The 
fanatical King of Spain was recognized 
as champion of Catholic Christendom— 
sworn enemy, therefore, of Protestant 
England. The signs of approaching 
downfall, however, were not lacking: 
under Alva’s regency the Netherlands 
revolted, 1568, and the United Provinces 
were formed, 1581; the Grand Armada 
was destroyea, 1588, and Cadiz burned 
by the English, 1596. The southern 
provinces of the Netherlands were made 
a separate kingdom under Philip’s 
nephew, Archduke of Austria. 

Under Philip III., 1598-1621, Spain’s 
power waned. The expulsion of Moriscos, 
1609, greatly reduced pop. in numbers 
and industry. Under Philip IV., 1621- 
65, the Netherlands renounced allegiance, 
1621. Heavy taxation for Fr. wars 
and Olivares’s attempts to impose 
Castilian institutions on rest of Spain 
provoked civil war; Portugal revolted 
and set up house of Braganza, 1640; 
Catalonia also rebelled, oe French 
won victories at Rocroi, 1643, Dunkirk, 
1658, etc.; by Treaty of Westphalia 
(ending Thirty Years’ War) Spain 
recognized independence of Nether- 
lands, 1648; Jamaica was captured by 
English, 1655. The feeble-minded 
Charles II., 1665-1700, continued Fr, 
wars, and dying without issue, 
bequeathed to his successor the War of 
the Spanish Succession, 1701-14. 

The Fr. candidate, Philip V., 1700- 
46, was finally recognized by Peace of 
Utrecht, 1713, and Bourbon q 





Gibraltar, taken in 1704. The Quadruple 
Aliance (Britain, France, Austria, 
Holland) was formed, 1718, to counteract 
Span. minister Alberoni’s schemes. After 
exhausting wars in Italy, Bpan recovered 
Two Sicilies, 1735, from Austrians. 
Ferdinand VI., 1746-59, had a more 

peaceful reign, and Charles IIL., 1759- 
88, gave illusory promise of a period of 
val. Many sadly needed internal 


reforms were introduced. British cap- 
tured Manila and Havana, and helped 
to repel Span. invasion of Portugal, 
1762. Gibraltar triumphantly resisted 
combined Fr. and Span. siege, 1779-82, 
and Rodney defeated Span. fleet off 
Cape St. Vincent, 1780. Charles IV., 
1788-1808, waged war against France, 
— Britain 1706 coe aussie 

; , SUS a 
second defeat off Cape St. Vincent, 
1797. At Trafalgar, 1805, Fr. and Span. 
fleets were destroyed. 

Portugal refusing to observe Berlin 
Decrees, Napoleon, hoodwinking Godoy, 
entered Spain, forced Charles IV. to 
resign, set aside his son, Ferdinand V., 


1713). 


Continual constitutional 
troubles reached a head, 1868, when Prim 
and Serrano led revolution which ended 
in Isabella’s flight to France. After a 

rovisional government, Amadeus of 


avoy, son of Victor Emmanuel, was | 


chosen king, 1870, only to abdicate, 
1873, owing to Carlist ions. 

A republic was declared, 1873, during 
second Carlist War, 1872-76, on behalf 
of Don Carlos’s son, but in 1875 Bour- 
bons were restored, bella’s son, 
Alfonso XII., 1875-86, becoming king; 
consittutional monarchy was established, 
1876, Alfonso XIII., 1886, Alfonso XII.’s 

umous son, came of age in 1902, 
mother, Maria Cristina, acting as 
regent meanwhile. Insurrections arose 
in Cuba, 1895, against Span. misgovern- 
ment, and Spain refusing United States’ 
demand for Cuban independence, the 
Spanish-American war broke out, 1898- 
99, when the last of Spain’s great oversea 
possessions (Cuba and Philippines) were 
ost. In 1906 Alfonso married Princess 
Victoria Eugenie, daughter of Princess 











SPAIN 


other troubles retarded progress, and 
Port. revolution, 1910, encouraged re- 
publican hopes in S > Carlists an- 


Spain Bhs out A 
roke out t., 1911. M 
law was proclaimed ie 
country, 


guarantees were 
— — ee Parr life in 1913 was 
enoun e by 0. sts and 
a narchi 


Spain remained 
World War, in 


tion of martial law: strikers 
pe 


orocco. ese 
paigns continued during 1921, 1922, 


A military directorate under Captain 
General Primo-Rivera of Barcelona. was 
instituted to 


forming new 


Language.—The Spanish language is 
a Romance tongu 


guese. S , Carried to the New World, 
where millions in S. and Central America 
speak it, has developed local peculiarities. 
The vocabulary is very wealthy and the 
language euphonious. The Basque 
language, quite apart, preserves the 
tongue of the Iberians, if not even the 
earlier aborigines; some 500,000 people 
speak it and guard it jealously, 





tween the disruption of the Roman 
Emptre and the struggle for Span. 
independence, literature in Spain was 
to the Moors, who greatly 

promoted learning by Arabic treatises 
on philosophy, science, etc., and trans- 
oa of classics (e.g., Averroés’ Aris- 
to 

The Cid’s exploits against the Saracens 
at — — pired minstrels, 
especia 
epic Poema del Cid (c. 1150). 
Span. poet whose name we know was 
Gonzalo de Berceo (fi. c. 1225). Some 
early bards used Catalonian, Limousin, 
and Galician dialects, but Alfonso 
X., the Learned (d. 1284), who greatly 
fostered Span. literature, assured 
Castilian linguistic supremacy. For 
him were prepared in Castilian the Siete 
Partidas (code of laws), and Grande y 
Generale Historia, which, though com- 
paratively sober, reflects the heroic age, 
like the chronicles, romances, etc., of 
this medieval period. Didactic and 
satiric verses, songs, hymns, 
also composed by such 14th cent. 
as Don Juan Manuel, Juan Riz, 
de Ayala. But, above all, komana 
prose and poetic, captivated the Span. 
imagination——cycles of Troy, Alexander, 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and particularly 
Amadis de Gaul; Spain simply reveled 
in supernatural ‘romances of chatvalry, 
whose extravagance affected England 
and other countries. 

Marquis Enrique de oo Marquis 
de Santillana, Juan de Mena, Perez de 


dawn of the golden age of Span. literature 
was heralded by Boscan and Garcilaso 
d. 1536), the lyric poets who introduced 
the Ital. aissance influence into 
Spain, and with it more grace, artistry, 

and variety of form and subject. Diego 
de Mendoza (d. 1575) wrote class. poem 

and history; Montemayor of Portugal 
produced in Spanish an elevated pastoral 
romance, Diana, imitated in Cervante’s 

Galatea; Fernando de Herrera composed 
classical ne oo de Leon, lyrics of 


Castillejo 
GM 1556) By clio 
The absurdities of the heroic romance, 


however, were soon to be laughed to 
scorn by Cervantes, 1547-1616, the 


tol of the realistic 
type afterwards 
Defoe, Fielding, and others. 

Religious representatives (relieved by 
farcical miluna 


etc., were | ( 


‘voted P by a ae — 


pression, for a time all 
Europe. Erudite dramatists copied the 


ancients: others used the stage to y enforce . 
the 16th cent., ushered in by Torres 


pularized by Lope de 
tes admired. Cer- . 


The 
Span. comedy as he shaped it has been 
described as a tic novel’ 
principle. 

Other famous dramatists and 
of this nag eg are the ‘ 


in fine poetry, maintained the glories 
of Span. drama. Antonio de So 
Augustin Moreto, Francisco de Rojas, 
Tirso de Molina, ‘Guillen de Castro are 
among Calderon’s many contemporaries, 
followers, and fellow-dramatists 

After this great national outburst 
came a od of decadence in the 18th 
cent., when Fr. models were greatly 
copied. Melendez Valdez wrote graceful 
poetry, Moratin, 1737-80, praiseworthy 
— Ramon de la Cruz estimable 
com: 

About the mid-19th century a revival 

vedra, 


have — a European reputation 

dramatists, novelists, and 

scholars. Such are Zorrilla, 1817-93, 
Alarcon, 1833-98, 

Pera 1824-1905, P 

de Campoamor, Jos 


novelist. 
SPALATIN, GEORG GEORGE 
BURKHARDT —— scholar and 


layed in 


in ' 


SPALATO SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 





commer ce in the island were in danger 
of absolute destruction, and as the 
United States also viewed the plight of 
the Cubans with sympathy, the nyed 
— Government urged Spain 












promoter of — sec. and ad- 
viser to Frederick the Wise, elector of 
Saxony; greatly "infiuenced by Luther; 
organized church in Saxony. 


SPALATO, APALATRO (43° 30’ N., 
16° 25’ E.), city, seaport, on Adriatic, 
Dalmatia, Jugo-S ; 





wine and oil. Pop. aa x 
SPALDING (52° 48’ N.; 0° 9’ W.), 
d, Lincolnshire, 


mar — Waan h the 8 eo ae and a resolution 

ngland; a center. s Pop. | was y 
‚000. | independent and empowering the Prest- 
dent to pain relinquish her 


SPALDING, ALBERT r “gasd an 
American violinist; b. at 

Was educated in New York, tey aad 
France and in 1905 made his professional 
debut in Paris. Has toured many 
countries. Joined the Aviation Corps, 
United States Signal Service, in 1917. 


SPALDING, oe Iren Gao; | % 
72), Amer. R.C. ishop, 
Lebanon, Ky. He was ras appointed arch- 


to this effect was sent to Spain, fixing 

April 23 as the last date for submission. 

Spain declared war formally on April 24. : 
Admiral Sampso 


IN. coast of Cuba with his N. Atlantic 
uadron. Meanwhile Admiral Dewey, | 
who had been stationed at Pone Kong 
with the American squadron, was, 
ordered to begin operations, and sailed ' 
Pee orien Vie Te ae 
a com possess | 
sion of Cavite, and paid the arrtval | 
of a land force ‘to capture Manila. The 
wn, however, did not surrender until 

— 13. About the same time the 
S had left 2o 


i SPALLANZANI, LAZARO (1729-99), 
Ital. scientist; studied at Bologna; 
brilliant all-round scholar; made im- | fo 
portant contributions to meteorology, 

physio} ee etc.; first to explain digestion 


casts near nica —— 
o e when : 
reckoned as 9 inches. 


3 SPANDAU, fort. tn., a junction of 
Spree and Havel, Brandenburg, 

(52° 34’ N., 13° 10’ B.); manufactures 
small-arms, ery. from 1874 to 21 
the outbreak of the World War the 
Julius tower housed a — chest of 
$30, 000,000 in coin. Pop. 84 


SPAN GENBERG, AUGUST GOTT- his 


j 
devoted —— pri ee Coane me without success. In the meanwhile 


Zinzendorf; wrote several works and 


SPANIELS. Seo Doc Famy. 


" SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, THE, 
was the outcome of the conditions set up 
îm Cuba by the political discontent in 
the island during the whole of the 
19th century. War broke out in Cuba 


ment. He accordingly left Santiago 
harbor, and suffered defeat at the hands 
of Sampson. His squadron was de- 
stroyed and he himself wounded. 

tbis Santiago surrendered, July 17, and 
Spain sued for peace. It was was arranged 
that Spain should evacuate Cuba, should 
cede Porto Rico to the United States, as 
well as her islands in the Antilles, and 
‘'Jasted one of the Ladrones, and should leave 
period of — but in 1895 the Cubans the United States in the possession of 
again revolted. American interests and | Manila. In 1899 a treaty was signed, 





and Spain evacuated Cuba, the 
other islands for an tndemni 


SPANISH GUINEA. Seo Mom 
River SETTLEMENTS. 


SPANISH REFORMED CHURCH, 
body of Span. Protestants, since 1871 
under episcopal government on Anglican 
lines. <A petition was sent to the 
Anglican Church to send a bp. to ordain, 
then to the Irish bp’s, who ordained 
Sefior Cabrera, bp. elect, 1894. A 
eaten chureb is affiliated to the 
8 i 


SPANISH SUCCESSION, WAR OF 


: » See Spain. 


. SPARGO, JOHN (1876), author; b. 
în Stithians, Corn England, and 
educated in the public schools. 

to the United States in 1901. Author of: 
iThe Bitter Cry of the Children, 1906; 
Socialism, a Study and I 3 


Socialist Principles, 

School Children, 1906; Not Guilty, 1907; 
The Common Sense of Socialism, 1908; 
Socialist Readings for Children, 1909; 
Sidelights on Contemporary Socialism, 
1910; Elements Socialism, 1911; 
Marxian Socialism and Religion, 1915; 
Democracy, 1918; Bolshevism, the Enemy 


of Political and Industrial Democracy, 
opted 


The Psychology of Bolshevism, 
1920; The Greatest Fatlure in All 
History (Bolshevism), 1920. Also numer- 
ous pamphiets. 

SPARES, EDWIN ERLE (1860), an 
American college president; b. in Licking 
o., Ohio. Graduated from Ohio State 


fn history for the same untversity from 
1884-85. Has been lecturer and teacher 


of many colleges and was president of | B 


Pennsylvania State College, 
and since 

Author of The United States of America, 
1904; Worth-While Americans, 1920, and 
many others. 


SPARKS, JARED (1789-1866); an 


e won a scholar- 


1908-20, 


niversity in 1884 and was assistant |: 


then president emeritus. | War 





One of the tmportant works of his life 
th liection and edi of the 
— — —e— 


culars. 


SPARROW. See unde Fisce 
FaMILy. 


SPARROW HAWE, a member of the 
Hawk Family. | ‘ 


city’s greatness; inhabitants were dis- 
tinguished for simplicity of life, terseness 


f | of speech, and courage in battle. Weakly 


children were not allowed to live; boys 
were trained from the age of 7 under 
supervision of the State and apart from 
their mothers; they were taught to 
endure hardships and suffer pain with- 
out complaint; both sexes went through 
a rigorous course in gymnastics, with the 
object of producing a physically perfect 


powers came to be limited by the 
ephors, magistrates elected annually 
by the people. The State was entirely 
a military organization. 
S. came into the possession of the 
Dortans towards close of VII. cent. 
war 


0. 


power declined. With the rest of Greece; 
S. fell under the domination of Macedon, | 
c. 340 B. O., and passed under Rom. 
rule, 146 B. O. Su uent history ig 
coincident with that of Greece as a whole. 


SPARTACISTS 


SPARTACISTS, Ger. political revo- 
lutionary party, so-ca from Roman 
ladiator Spartacus, who proclaimed 
om to slaves, 73 B. C.; they pro- 
fessed Bolshevist aoctrines (see Bor- 
SHEVISM) after defeat of Germany in 
the World War; set up Soldiers’ and 
Sailors and Workmen’s Council on 
Russian model, and were said to have 
accepted Russian money for their prop- 
aganda; program included confisca- 
tion. of fortunes and industries, repudia- 
tion of debts, and suppression of the 
bourgeoisie interests of the 
proletariat; urban and industrial and 
not rural movement; became strong in 
large towns of N. and S. Germany; 
attempted revolution before Ger. elec- 
tions, Jan., 1919, in which their leaders, 
Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
perished; barricade fighting in Unter 
jan Linden; Berlin newspaper offices 
and stations seized; provisional — 
ment of Ebert, Schei emann, and Noske 
armed loyal citizens for maintenance of 
order; disturbances also in other parts, 
notably Düsseldorf, Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Breslau; movement crushed, but 
sporadic outbreaks continued, 'Feb.- 
March, till new moderate government 
gained general support. 


SPARTACUS, leader in Italian slave 
rising, 73-71 B. C.; Thracian captive; 
escaped with others from gladiatorial 
training-school; with discontented agri- 
cultural population aefeated Rom. 
legions for two years; slain, 71. 


SPARTANBURG, city ana county 
seat of Spartanburg co., 8. C., about 100 
miles northwest of Columbia, served by 
the Southern Piedmont and Northern, 
Charleston and Western Carolina and 
Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio rail- 
roads. It is located near great coal flelds 
of its own and adjoining states, and is 
also the center of a rich agricultural 
region, of which cotton is the principal 
staple. The city’s industry is almost 
wholly confined to the making of cotton 
and it has 36 mills with an invested 
capital of more than $15,000,000. There 
are many handsome buildings, including 
Wofford College, the Converse Coll oge 
for Young Women, the Y. M. C. 
buildings and several imposing church 
edifices. The city has numerous churches, 
an excellent public school system, 5 
hospitals, 9 newspapers and periodicals 
and 12 banking institutions. A com- 
mission form of government has been 
established. The waterworks are 
mMunicipally-owned and operated. Pop. 
1920, 22,638. 

steht a bract enclosing flower or 


flowers. A spadix, spike of flowers so 
enclosed, fs elaborate în Palms. 


SPECIE PAYMENTS 


SPAWN, a term commonly used of > 
the extruded egg masses of such ovt- į 
parous animals as fish, amphibians, and 
molluscs. The name is also given to 
the mycelfum or vegetative portion of 
mushrooms and other fungi, seen as 
white threads in decaying animal matter. 


SPEAKER, title first given to pres. 
of House of Commons in 1377; must be 
@ Member, and chosen by the ‘House to 
enforce rules of order. The office is 
non-political and held during successive 
and opposing ministries. On retirement 
a peerage is usually conferred. As rep- 
resentative of House the Speaker {is 
first commoner of England. In the 
United States the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives formerly had preat 
political power and importance. hese 
have been strongly curtailed, and he is 
now little more than a presiding officer. 
See HovusE of REPRESENTATIVES. 


SPEARMAN, FRANK HAMILTON 
(1899), an American author; b. in Buffalo, 

Y. Educated at Lawrence College, 
ADGA. Wis. Author of: The Nerve 
of Foley, 1900; Held for Orders, 1901; 
Doctor Bryson, 1902; The Daughter of a 
Magnate, 1903; The Close of the Day, 
1904; The Strategy of Great Railroads, 
1904; Whispering Smith, 1906; Robert 
Kimberly, 1911; The Mountain Divide, 
1912; Merriie, Dawes, 1913; Nan of 
Music Mountain, 1916; Laramie Holds 
the Range, 1921. Wrote for magazines. 


SPEARMINT. See Mrnr. 


SPEARS, JOHN RANDOLPH (1850), 
an American author and journalist; b. 
in Ohio. Author of: The Gold Diggings 
of Cape Horn, 1895; The Port of Missing 
Ships and Other Stories of the Sea, 1896 
The History of our Navy, 1897; Our; 
Navy in the War with Spain, 1898; The 
Fugitive, 1899; History of the American 
Slave. Trade, 1900; History of the 
Mississippi Valley Period of Foreign 
Control, 1903; Life of Anthony Wayne, 
1903; David G. Farragut, 1905; A Short 
History of the American Navy, 1909; 
Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer, 1921. 


SPEARWORT, name of certain plants 
2 order Ranunculace® growing in moist 
places. 


SPECIE care SUSPENSION 
OF, RESUMPTI OF, the basic 
principle of the — systems of all 
countries. Specie is that medium of 
exchange which fs recognized by gov- 
ernments, invariably gold and silver. 
The governments and the banks deposit 
great quantities of gold and sometimes 
silver in their vaults and issue paper to 
represent it, as the gold certificates of 
the United States, or the banknotes of 


SPECIES 


SPECTACLES 





the banks. So long as holders of this 
paper money realize that they may cash 
their papar for gold or silver, it stan 

at par. But in times of stress, especially 
during war, when governments must pay 
gold for great quantities of material 
D in foreign countries, it some- 
times becomes necessary to suspend 
payment of specie, whereupon, naturally, 
the paper money drops below its face 


value, no matter how much confidence į to 


there may be in the integrity of the gov- 
ernment. When a country suffers 
severely in war, and especially if ít is 
defeated, the suspension of payment 
continues and the paper money dro 
rapidly in value, more having to 


issued to supply the need. This is what | arisen 


happened in Russia and Germany. In 
the United States such nsion of 
Epec payment occurred the 

ivil War, and ft was not till 1879 that 
payment was resumed. During the 

orld War gne necessity of suspending 
payment an — per money was 
evaded by issuing berty bonds, re- 
deemable after certain set periods. The 
value of these have often dropped below 


par. 

SPECIES, chiefly used as a term in 
natural history. In the attempt to 
study life in its infinite variety, group- 


into orders; an order contains groups, 
each of which is a family; this again is 
grouped into genera, each genus into S., 
while a S. is grouped into varieties. 
The primary grouping is necessarily by 
means of very fundamental differences, 
but as we proceed they become less 
fundamental yet perhaps more complex 
and difficult of discrimination. he 
theory of evolution and the great 
impetus it gave to the study, not of 
mere apparent differences but differences 
of development from the germ, has made 
classification more deter- 


are not merely observed in 
dividuals but in generation after genera- 
tion of them. Thus, mere acquired 
characteristics due to environment are 
insufficient grounds for distinction of 8., 
though the transmission of such—a much 
disputed point—might if it took place 
and persisted, give rise to new S. This 
persistence of the distinguishing features 
is very difficult to determine in extinct 
8. when fossils are not numerous, and 
leads to difficulties in classification. 
At present the classification, generally, 
fs one largely of convenience and con- 
sensus of opinion in deciding what 


differentia are to be selected. It has 
been common, and is still, to consider 
different S. determinable by infertility 
the one with the other, although hybrids 
are becoming more and more common 
with increased knowledge. The white, 
black, and yellow races of mankind have 
many differentia, yet are considered 
varieties of one S. One method of con- 
venience is to arrange a genus according 

characteristics simply statis- 
tically, and consider the best marked 
groups as S.; there are in any case 
examples difficult to up, failing as 
it were equidistant tween groups. 
From the point of view of evolution 
it seems probable that S. have largely 
from infertility, but largely 
because persistence from generation to 
generation is so often chosen as a reason 
for deciding the characteristic. If from 
any parentage we examine the offspring, 
great variations are observed, and ex- 
perience in estimating the degree of such 
family variation is useful in deciding 
whether characteristics are sufficiently 
marked to warrant grouping in S. The 
differences between S. should always be 
greater than those found in offsp 
from the same parentage. In spite o 
all guides, the greatest students are 
often in disagreement as to the number 
of S. in a genus. The question of the 
origin of S. occupied the attention of 
naturalists very largely during the early 
part of the 19th century, and culminated 
in Darwin’s theory of natural selection 
and survival of the fittest. Of very 
great moment is the question of trans- 
mission of acquired characteristics, on 
vnica authorities are yet in disagree- 
ment. 


SPECIFIC DENSITY. See Hyrprom- 


ETER. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY. See Hyrpro- 


MECHANICS. 


explain this, it is assumed that something 
which we term heat from the hot 
to the cold body. e unit quantity of 
heat is called a therm, and is the amount 
of heat absorbed by one gram of water 
when its temperature is raised through 
1° C. The specific heat of any substance 
is the quantity of heat, measured in 
therms, which will raise the temperature 
of the substance through 1° C. 


SPECTACLES, mechanical aids to 
defective vision worn close to the eye, 
consisting of lens; invented c. 1280. 
To correct short-sight, when focus of 
image lies in front of retina, concave 
lenses are worn; in cases of long-sight, 


SPECTROHELIOGRAPH 


convex lenses focus image in retina 
instead of behind it; prismatic glasses 
used to remedy squinting; darkened 
spectacles worn by weak-eyed people. 


SPECTROHELIOGRAPH. An in- 
strument for photographing the sun’s 
surface in light of any desired wave 
langth. It is used for determining the 
position of the various elements of which 
the sun is composed, and the character 
of the solar prominences. The instru- 
ment was devised in 1889 by Professor 
Hale of the University of Chicago, and 
consists of a spectroscope with a double 
slit in accordance With the suggestion 
made by Janssen in 1869. A sensitive 
photographic plate is placed behind the 
secondary slit, which serves to exclude 
all light except that of the desired wave 
length which is determined by the various 
adjustments of the instrument. The two 
largest 
at the Yerkes and the Mount Wilson 
observatories. 


SPECTROSCOPE. Newton, 1666, 
prora the composite nature of sunlight 
y allowing a beam of sunlight to pass 
through a circular hole in a shutter of a 
darkened room, then through a glass 
rism, and allowing it to fall on a screen. 
he screen showed a series of colored 
images of the circular hole, thus proving 
that the light had suffered varying 
amounts of refraction. Wollaston,.1802, 
improved the arrangement by using a 
narrow slit instead of a circular hole, and, 
on examining the spectrum so produced, 
observed several dark bands or lines 
crossing it in a direction parallel to the 
slit. Fraunhofer investigated these 
bands very closely, and from his observa- 
tions and results there has sprung that 
branch of optics known as spectroscopy. 
spectroscope consists essentially of 

(1) a narrow slit, (2) an arrangement of 
lenses termed a collimator, (3) a prism 
which can turn about an axis parallel 
to the slit, (4) a telescope for examining 
the rays after passing out of the prism. 
The beam of light to be examined enters 
the slit; is converted into parallel rays 
by the collimator; enters the prism, 
where it undergoes refraction; and lastly 
is brought to a focus by the telescope 
so as to be closely examined. The 
different parts of the instrument are 
attached to a pillar resting on a heavy 
tripod base. One radial arm, supported 
by the pillar, carries the collimator with 
the slit at its outer end. The prism rests 
on a plate at the top of the pillar, and this 
plate (or the prim on the plate) is 
generally capable of rotation about an 
axis parallel to the slit. The prism is 
generally one of dense — fluorite, 
rock-salt, or quartz. ccasionally a 








spectroheliographs are located — 


SPECTROSCOPE 


hollow prism filled with carbon bisul- 
phide is used. The telescope is carried 
on another radial arm which can revolve 
round the pillar so that different rays 
may be examined, the position of the 
telescope being read on a graduated circle. 
In the order of historical develop- 
ment after Fraunhofer’s discovery of 
the dark lines, the first advance was the 
establishment of the connection be- 
tween the bright line spectrum of a 
chemical element and the dark lines of 
the solar spectrum. Suppose we have 
an arrangement as follows: (1) a source 
of white light at a high temperature— 
(e.g.) an electric arc-light; (2) a low 
temperature flame to which, ordinarily 
colorless, a yellow tinge has been given 
by allowing some sodium salt to vaporize 
a) t, oid a DO Pzaninmg 
e spectroscope, a continuous 

an from violet to red, with no 





ark lines in it, is seen. Examining (2), 
its spectrum is seen to consist of a single 
(in reality, multiple) bright line in the 
yellow region. Now pass the light from 
(1) through (2) and examine its spectrum. 

t will show a dark line occupying exactly 
the same position as the bright line of 
(2) when seen alone. Kirchoff explained 
this ‘reversal’ (as it is termed), and 
applied it to the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum. He supposed the hotter 
main body of the sun to be giving out 
light of all kinds, but that the cooler 
vapors which surround the sun absorb 
those rays whose frequencies corres- 
pond to the chemical elements in these 
vapors. Hence the existence of a dark 
line in the solar spectrum indicates the 
presence in the sun of that particular 
element which, when incandescent, gives 
rise to a light of that kind. 

This discovery led to the examina- 
tion of the spectra of the different 
chemical elements, the determination 
of the wave-length for each line in each 
spectrum, and the comparison of the 
spectra of different celestial bodies with 
the data so obtained. In order to 
identify a given line, it is sufficient tc 
know the wave-length of the light to 
which it corresponds. This is usually 
expressed in terms of the Augstrom unit 
viz., one ten-millionth of a millimetre; 
(e.g.) one of the lines of yellow sodium 
light has a wave-length of 5896°62 Augs- 
trom units. 

The spectroscope has been applied 
in many branches of physics, terrestrial 
and cosmical, but space forbids any 
detailed statement of methods or results. 
The following may be mentioned: 
velocity of stars, velocity in different 
parts of a nebula, rotation of the sun, 
velocity of solar prominences, detection 
of chemical elements, Zeeman effect. 


SPECTRUM SPENCER 


of an object lesson in the history of the 
language. The gain would probably out- 
weigh the loss, but the practical diffi- 
culties to be solved are great, and, in 
any case, private individuals and associa- 
tions cannot accomplish the task. 
Effectual spelling reform must be a 
government measure. 


SPELMAN, SIR HENRY (c. 1564- 
1641), Eng. antiquary; for Speed’s 
Theatre of Great Britain he wrote an 
account of Norfolk. His masterpiece 
was his Concilia, eta, leges, constitu- 


an examination of the documents rela- 
tive to Church history. _ 


SPENCER, one of tho county seats 
of Worcester co., Mass. 12 miles west 


Albany railroads. It is picturesquely 
located about 1,000 feet above sea-level 
in the heart of a productive agricultural 
region. Its chief industrial establish- 
ments are woolen mills, shoe factories, 
wire works and vinegar factories. The 
town was settled in 1717 as a part of 
Leicester and was incorporated under 
its present name in 1753. Its most 
eminent citizen was Elias Howe, inventor 
of the sewing machine. There are 7 
churches, public and parochial elemente 
ary schools, a high school, public library, 
newspaper and 2 banks. <A board of § 
selectmen carries on the town govern- 
ment. Pop. 1920, 5,930. : 


SPENCER, BERT (1820-1903),' 
ng. philosopher;%sub-editor of Econo» 

































ing the seven colors oy the rainbow. 
See SPECTROSCOPD. 


SPEEDWELL (Veronica), genus of 

ts, order Scrophulariacess; Common 

. (V. officinalis) and Germander Speed- 

(V. chamoedrys), both azure blue 
flowers, are common on waysides. 


SPEER, ROBERT ELLIOT (1867), 
an American missionary secretary; b. 
at Huntington, Pa. He was graduated 
from Princeton College in 1889. Author 
of various books, including The Man 
Christ Jesus, 1896; Studies in the Book 
of Acts, The Principles of Jesus, 1902; 
A Memorial of Horace Tracy Pitkin, 
1903; Missions and Modern History, 
1904; Christianity and the Nations, 1910; 
One Girl's Influence, 1914; The Light of 
the World, 1911. Visited in 1921 missions 
of Persia ard India. 


SPEKE, JOHN HANNING (1827- 
64), Eng. explorer; b. near Ilchester, 
Somersetshire. In his first expedition 
he explored Lake Tanganyika; dis- 
covered Victoria Nyanza and became| E 
certain that it was the source of the] mist, 1848-53: first studies were prine 
Nile. In 1860 he made a second ex-|ctpally on social and political questions,’ 
pedition to corroborate his conjecture, | His philosophy is based on evolution, ' 
and from the lake followed the course of which he defines as an integration of 
the Nile for a considerable distance. | matter and concomitant dissipation of 
His works are: Journal of the Discovery|motion, during which matter passes 
of the Source of the Nile and What Led|from an indefinite incoherent homoge- 
to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. natty 8 pacer heh uh AOR 

: while the retained motion goes throug 

SPELLING. The question of revision a parallel transformation. His originality 
of orthography has occupied a good deal | consists in the unique manner in which 
of attention in modern times, and hə has combined the two processes, 
— ay o peen made aa man: induction and deduction, in his endeavor 

, : to include all sciences in one compre- 
favor of reform it is argued that we have hensive system. His works, which are 
eres pie: the Fee bas hoi of — very voluminous, include First Principles, 

p — cere * bit spe aes 1862; Principles of Biology, 1864-67; 
beco a itrary symbolism, | Principles of Psychology, (2nd ed.), 1870- 
and —— — ares 72; Principles of Sociology, 1876; Prin- 

, iation. er, ty 

dren spend a large portion of their ciples of Ethics, 1892; Education, 1905. 
school career learning a difficult spelling | SPENCER, JOHN CHARLES SPEN- 
which might be made quite easy. The/CER, 3RD EARL (1782-1845), Brit. 
opponents of spelling reform allege that | statesman; M.P. for Northampton, 
books printed in the old orthography | 1806-32: Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would become obsolete and unintelligible 
to the ordinary reader; that our present 
"pa mg is etymological, and that its 
abolition would 


deprive the community | Amendment Bill, 1834; main support of 






Melbourne administration, 1834; uni- 
versally trusted. 


SPENCER, JOHN POYNTZ SPEN- 
CER, 5TH EARL (1835-1910), Brit. 
bere) statesman: 
reland, 1868-74, 
Council, 1880, 1886; 
Admiralty, 1892-95. 


SPENER, PHILIPP JAKOB (1635- 
1705), Ger. Lutheran divine; lecturer at 
Strassburg; Lutheran pastor at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Dresden, and Berlin; 
helped to found Halle Univ.: leader of 
Pietist movement; a voluminous writer. 


SPENNYMOOR (54° 42’ N., 1° 35’ 


W.), town, Durham, England; collieries, 
ironworks. Pop. 20, 


rd-Lieut. of 


Eng. poet 
Taylors’ School and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambri After hing him 


Sidney, published his Shep- 
8 Calendar, and was at once hailed 


2586 by a grant of land near Cork. 
that year he published Astrophel, an 


lowed by a collection containing The 


Tears of the Muses and The Ruins of | 1993 


Time. Re to Ireland, he marrted 
Elizabeth Boyle in 1594, in whose honor 
he wrote the magnificent Epithalamion. 
Once more in England he published in 
1596 the second part of the Faerie 
Queene, and the Prothalamion, written 


to celebrate a marriage in the Earl of 


Worcester’s family. In 1598 he was ap- 
pointed Sheriff of Cork, but after having 
his castle burnt and one of his children 
killed by rebels, he returned to London 
and died there in poverty and disap- 
pointment. 


SPENSERIAN STANZA, a 
form of Eng. verse, so called from ite 
use in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
adopted it in Childe Harold. 


SPERANSKI, COUNT 
MIKHAILOVICH (1772-1839), 
politician; favorite minister of Czar 
Alexander I.; drew up new constitution: 
charged with treason, 1812, and dis- 
missed for time; afterwards became gov. 
of Siberia; councillor of state, 1821. 


SPERM OIL, or SPERMACETI OIL 
Obtained from the sperm whale or 
cachalot (g.v.). The crude oll is yellow 


to dark brown in color and has a fishy |T 


First Lord of 


; 6 London; ed. Merchant 


SPHENODON 


odor. Spermaceti separates on cooling, 
and the clear yellow oil which ts left is 
purified by treatment with potash. 8.0. 
forms a valuable lubricant for delicate 
machinery since it does not readily 
become rancid or gummy. 


SPERM WHALE, CACHALOT. See 
WHALEs. Wiad | 
SPERMATOZOA. Seo REPROD 


TION. ; 


SPERRY, CHARLES STILLMAN 
(1847-1911), an American naval efficer; 
b. in Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1866 he u- 
ated from the United States Naval 
Academy and rose through the various 
grades to the rank of rear-admiral tn 
1906. He was at the Brooklyn Navy 





Second Hague Conference. He com- 
manded the Second Squadron on the 
American battleships cruise around the 
world in 1908, and was retired in 1909. 


SPERRY ELMER AMBROSE 
American electrical i : 


SPEESART (50° N., 9° 28’ E.),“ 
wooded region (rising to height of about 
2,000 ft.), Hesse-Cassel, Prussia. 


SPEUSIPPUS (d. 339 B. C), a 
nephew of Plato: became on latter’s 
death head of the Academy. 

SPEYER, JAMES (1861), American 


banker; b. in New York. He was edu- 
cated in Germany and in 1883 joined 
(8) e 


Company; 
trustee, Teacher Association, Columbia, 


.| presenting the Speyer School to the 


university in 1902. 

SPEZIA (44° 6’ N., 9° 48’ E., 
fortified town, watering-place on Bay of 
Spezia, Genoa, Italy ; chief Italian arsenal 
and naval station; docks and shipbuild- 
ing yards; exports olive oil; near remains 
of ancient Luna. Pop. 70,000. 


SPHENODON, HATTERIA, TUA- 
» & Sealy, lizard-like animal with 


~ 


SPHENOID BONE 





comb-like crest, found only m New 
Zealand. It is a living fossil, the only 
modem representativa of the grent 
Reptilian order ynchocephala, W 
began in Permian times. 


E SPHENOID BONE. See SKULL. 


center cuts the surface in a great circle. 
Volume of s. = 34 rr?; surface area 47r2, 
where r is the radius. 


SPHERES, MUSIC OF THE.— 
ne F ythagoreans helg that — tan 
eavenly bodies revolving roun e 
central fire (viz., the counter-earth, 
earth, moon, sun, five planets, and 
heaven of the fixed stars) produce 
musical notes. 


' SPHERES OF INFLUENCE.—The 
— appropriation of territories 

y one power is recognized as a sphere 
of influence by other powers. 
boundary of this sphere is agreed upon, 
and every form of aggrandizement in 
that region must be abstained from by 
each party that is a party to the agree- 
ment, which is really a reciprocal 
acknowledgment of abstention from 


territorial expansion in certain direc- 
tions. Sometimes the here of in- 
fluence is acknowledged by an agree- 


ment that territory shall not be alienated. 
The granting of leases of territory by one 
country to another gives the lessee a 
sphere of influence over that territory, 
as does also the right by treaty of pro- 
tectorate and administration. : 


SPHEROID is the name given to 
those bodies of revolution obtained by 
revolving an ellipse about either its 
longer or shorter axis. If revolved about 
the longer axis, the S. is called prolate, 
and if about its shorter axis it is called 
oblate. The earth is an oblate S., the 
polar diameter being about 25 m. shorter 
than its equatorial diameter. 


feldspar, found in vitreous ignzous rocks, 
common in acid glassy rocks, and also in 
basic rocks such as tachylyte; visible in 
obsidian as tiny rounded bodies of 
different color from obsidian. 


SPHINX (classical myth.), she- 
monster of Bewotia who propounded the 
ridale: ‘What animal has four feet, two 
feet, three feet, and one voice; when it 
has most feet it is weakest?’ (dipus 
answered: ‘Man; he crawls on all fours 
when a child, and in age uses a third foot 
—a staff.” On h the answer she 


group of pyramids; a rock carved into 


this shape, 189 ft. long, and probably 
the work of the fourth — The 
face looks out due E. over the Nile 
valley. The 8. of Sais, formed of a block 
of red granite, 22 ft. long, is in the 
Egyptian museum of the Louvre. 


SPHYGMOMETER. See Buoop 
PRESSURE. 


SPIDERS (Order Araneoe, Araneida, 
or Araneina in Class Arachnida).— 
Spiders are easily to be distinguished 
from Arachnid relatives by their narrow 
‘waist’ and by the presence at the hinder 
end of the body of a cluster of spinnerets, 
usually six or eight in number. Apart 
from these their most striking characters 
are a pair of grasping two-jointed 
cheliceræ above the mouth, the lasi 


A | joint of which is sharp and bears the 


opening of a poison gland; the presence 
for respiration of trache and of two 
or four ‘lung-books’—leaf-like plates 
within which blood circulates while an 
air current washes them; and in the male 
the modification of pedipalps as de- 
positors of spermatozoa. Most spiders 
have eight eyes. In some cases the males 
are smaller than the females, which 
occasionally punish an undesirable suitor 
by devouring him. 

S’s have exceedingly small mouths 
and can consume only liquid food, 
sucked from their prey. This consists 
mostly of insects, caught in the familiar 
webs, or by lurking and stealth as in the 
giant Mygale, which has been seen to 
catch small birds, or by active pursuit, 
as in the Wolf Spiders (Lycosidoe), 
which include the Tarantulas, and Jump- 
ing Spiders (Salticidoe or Attidoe). 

S’s are perhaps best known, however, 
on account of their spinning, silken 


lat- 
ouse 


The eggs of spiders are protected fn 
cocoons, and the young moult about 
eight times before adult life is reached. 


SPIELHAGEN 


SPIELHAGEN, FRIEDRICH (1829- 
1911), German writer and novelist; b. 





in Magdeburg. He was educated’ at 
ponn and Bonn, Germany, and began 


4 
lations from the French and English. 
His first original works to attract notice 
were Problematische Naturen, 1860, and 
Sturmfiut, 1876. He was the author of 
many popular novels. 


SPIKENARD, perfume used in 
unguem by Oriental races; made from 
( Nardostachys jatamansi); con- 
pained balm and myrrh; popular in 
aoe: for Biblical reference see John 


SPINAL CORD, the elongated 
cylindrical part of the central nervous 
system, enclosed in the spine, or back- 
bone. It is usually about 16 in. in 
length, and does not nearly fill the spinal 
canal, its investing membranes being 
separated from the bony wall by areolar 
tissue and a plexus of veins, as well as 
by cerebro-spinal fluid, while in the adult 
it does not reach lower than the first 
lumbar vertebra, where it terminates as 
a slender thread of grey matter. The 
spinal cord is a flattened cylinder, with 
a deep longitudinal furrow or fissure 
on both the anterior and the posterior 
aspects. In transverse section the cord 
fs seen to consist of white and grey 
matter, of which the white lies externally, 
and constitutes the greater part. The 
grey matter is arranged somewhat in 
the shape of a crescent in each half of 
the cord, the two crescents united 
near their middle by grey matter which 
passes across the commissure. Both the 
white and the grey matter contain a 
supporting tissue known as neuroglia, 
which consists of elastic fibres and 
nucleated cells. The spinal cord is 
supplied with a large number of blood- 
vessels, and the blood-vessels and gan- 
glion cells are surrounded by yop 
spaces. The cord is enveloped in three 
membranes—the dura mater, the arach- 
noid membrane, and the pia mater— 
which are composed of fibrous connective 
tissue and endothelium. 

The white medullated fibres which 
join the anterior pyramids of the medulla 
oblongata decussate almost entirely 
paroro entering the spinal cord, and it is 

to anise that hemiplegic sis 
* affects the side of the body 
souite to that on which the lesion is. 

e nerve filaments of the white matter 
apend for their vitality upon the cells 

from which they spring, and should 


SPINOLA 


hæmorrhage or other lesion destroy the 
cell in the cortex cerebri, the whole 
filament undergoes speedy degeneration. 
Should the filament be severed at any 
point, the portion situated distally 
from the cell degenerates in the same 
way. Destruction of the ganglionic cells 
of the cord is followed by degeneration 
of the motor fibres of the corresponding 
spinal nerve, and the muscles are also 
dependent upon these cells for their 
nutrition. Throughout the entire length 
of the spinal cord sensory fibres cross 
from one side to the other. A unilateral 
lesion of the spinal cord, therefore, 
produces motor paralysis on the same 
side as the lesion, along with sensory 

-| paralysis on the opposite side, the 
paralysis in each case being only below 
the seat of the lesion. Tho column of 





-| Goll, which lies in the posterior column 


close alongside the posterior median 
fissure, seems to convey the sensation 
of touch and the muscular sense. See 
under Nervous SYSTEM. í 


SPINAL : NERVES. 


SYSTEM. 
SPINAZZOLA (40° 58’ N., 16° 4’ E ), 
oye Bari, Italy; fruit and oil. Pop. c. 


SPINE. See Nervous SYSTEM; — 
NAL CORD. 


SPINEL, group of mines. ena 
variety of corundum occurring in regular 
crystals; composed of alumina, magnesia, 
silica, and protoxide of iron; colors— 
red, black, blue, yellow, and green; used 
for ornamental stones as jewelry; 
found in river beds of Ceylon and Siam, 
and embedded in carbonate of lime in 
N. America. See Rusy. 


SPINET, predecessor of pfanoforte; 
small keyboard, single string to each 
note; unod in XVII. cent. Virginal (or 
— of Virginals’), small spinet without 


 SPINNIN G, the twisting of fibres of 
cotton, flax, silk, wool, etc., into threads 
of uniform size ready for ‘weaving. S. 
was formerly accomplished by means of 
a distaff round which the fibres were 
coiled; a spin indle was turned by the 
operator, w ose left hand guided the 
fibres while the finger and thumb of the 
right fashioned them into a thread; later 
the spindle was placed in a frame and 
revolved from a large wheel, worked by 
a treadle. Such apparatus only pro- 
duced a single thread at a time; the in- 
ventions of Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Hargreaves revolutionized spinning. 


SPINOLA, AMBROSE, MARQUIS 
DE LOS BALBAGaS (1569-1630), — 


soldier; b. Genoa; served in Low Coun- 


See N»prvovus 

















tries; successfully beseiged Ostend, 1604, 
and other towns; relieved Ghent, 1605: 
supported Emperor Ferdinand II. 


War; Netherlands, 1621; 
took Jtilich, 1622, Breda, 1624. 


SPINOZA, BARUCH, OR BENEDICT 
1632-77), philosopher; 6. Amsterdam, of 
ewish parents; ed. in Hebrew faith, 


scious fraud, there are admittedly 
Phenomena for which no adequate 


prominent. 

Spiritualism has numbered eminent 
men among its adherents, including 
F. W. H. Myers, who claimed veritable 
manifestations from beyond the grave; 


SPION KOP (28° 30’ S., 29° 40’ E.), 
hill, near the Tugela, Natal, S. Africa: 
scene of a British repulse in Transvaal 
War, Jan., 1900. 


SPIRÆA, genus of plants, order Ww 
Rosaces; includes Meadow Sweet or 
Queen of the Meadows (S. ulmaria), 
— for its scent, and many cultivated 

owers. 


SPIRE (O. E. spir, a blade of grass), 
a tapering pointed roof, crowning a 
tower of church or other building; 
favorite feature of Gothic architecture; 
great variety of forms; common type, 


his 
Poe research; Sir Arthur Conan 

oyle, who declared himself a believer 
through his personal experiences of 


chic phenomena; and Sir Oliver 
Podge. for whom it is claimed that he 
cal research 


octagonal s. on square tower; broach s. 
has no parapet at 
exceedingly high, and some (e.g., St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna) ornamented with 
elaborate tracery. 
Ulm, 532 ft.; Cologne, 512; Rouen, 483. 


SPIRES, SPEYER (49° 18’ N., 8° 26’ 
E.) (ancient Augusta Nemetum or 
Noviogamus), town, on Rhine, Bavaria, 
Capital of the Palatinate; bp.’s see: 
cathedral, 1030; the Reformers were 


called Protestants at the famous Diet 


of 1529. Pop. 25,000. 
SPIRIT LEVEL. See Lever. 


SPIRITS are distilled alcoholic liquids. 
The alcohol is produced by fermentation 
of fruit juices, cane sugar, molasses, 
beet sugar, and starchy products (grain, 
potatoes). 


SPIRITUALISM, name gtven to a 
movement, in existence since 1848, 
which might be called religious, philo- 
sophical, or scientific, and believes in 
the communication with ‘another world’ 
together with the existence of phenomena 
Which cannot be explained by ordinary 
physical laws. The reality and validity 
of spiritualism and clairvoyance have 
been hotly discussed, and whatever 
opinion be held it cannot be denied that, 
although there has been much both of 
unconscious self-deception and of con- 





; Many s’s are 


The highest s’s are 


p 

neh and therefore nearer to truth 

ce — spiritualism that is primarily 
entific. 


SPITALFIELDS, district, Stepney, 
London, England, 1 mile N. E. of St. 
Paul’s; seat of silk-weaving industry. 


SPITHEAD (50° 44’ N. 1° 4’ W,); 
roadstead, English Channel, between 
Portsmouth and Isle of Wight. 


SPITZBERGEN, an archipelago of 
five islands and several smaller 
c Ocean (78° 30’ N., 18° E.), 
c. 500 m. to N. of Norway; largest are 
W. Spitzbergen, North-East Land, and 
Edge I.; ace generally an ice-cov 
plateau (2,000 to 3,000 ft.), with highest 
point over 5,000 ft.; numerous fine 
glaciers on E. of North-East Land; 
climate is arctic, but ameliorating m- 
fluence of 8. W. winds and Atlantic 
drift is noticeable in W. Spitzbergen, 
which is free from ice in summer; many 
good natural harbors; considerable 
wealth of plant life in summer, but no 
trees; animals include reindeer, polar 
bears, ptarmigan, and eider ducks; 
seals and whales are fast disappearing 
from vicinity, and fur-bearing animals 
need protection. Within recent years 
important mineral deposits have been 
discovered—(e.g.) coal (estimated at 


8,000,000,000 tons), fron ore, copper ore, 





, bituminous shale—and indica- 


tions of natural gas. Mineral resources 
are being developed by Brit., Norweg., 
Swed., and Russian syndicates; 90, 
tons of coal exported in 1919. Spitz- 
bergen was discovered in 1596 by Barents 
and Heemskerke, and has been starting- 

oint for many North Polar expeditions; 
— 1898 and 1902 Russian and 
Swed. expeditions were made to the 
islands with a view primarily of obtain- 
ing a measurement of an arc of the 
meridian, and in 1919 and 1920 Scottish 
parties visited the islands to develop 
the mineral estates. From being a No 
Man’s Land, the archipelago, including 
Bear I. (75° N., 18° E.), became a 
political dependency of Norway, under 
treaty signed at Paris, Feb. 16, 1920. 
There is a wireless station at Green 
Harbor. Total summer pop. 1,000; 
total area, c. 25,000 sq. m. 


SPLEEN, a solid vascular o 


rgan, 
situated deeply in the upper part of the 


abdomen at the left side, behind thej 7 


stomach, with which a large part of its 
interior surface is in contact. It has no 
duct, and does not produce any secretion, 
communicating with the rest of the body 
by its blood - vessels, nerves, and 
lymphatics. It is covered with a strong 
capsule; and internally is of a soft, 
pulpy consistence, with little white 
patches, composed of lymphoid tissue 

vesting the blood-vessels, scattered 
through it. The arteries open into the 
loose tissue which composes the pulp, 
and the blood flows through it before 
entering the veins. The functions of the 
spleen are, probably the destruction of 
worn-out red blood corpuscles, certainly 
the formation of new corpuscles, white 
and red, chiefly the former variety, 
while it acts as a blood filter, and has a 
controlling influence upon the blood 


SPLINT, a bony enlargement, usually 
on the inside of the foreleg just below 
the knee and rarely on the hind shanks 
of horses. It is due to an injury setting 
up inflammation which causes an exos- 
tosis or bony tumor. See Horssz. 


SPLUGEN PASS (46° 30’ N., 9° 20’ 
E.), Alpine pass (6,946 ft.), between 
canton Grisons, Switzerland, and Lom- 
bardy, Italy. 


SPODUMENE, a mineral belonging 
to pyroxene group; colors—lilac, green, 
grey; as gem stones; occurs in 
granite and crystalline schists. 


SPOFFORD, AINSWORTH RAND 
——— an American journalist and 
librarian; b. in Gilmanton, N. H. He 


was engaged in newspaper_work until! and 


1861, when he became chief assistant 
librarian of the Congressional Library. 
He served as librarian from 1864 to 1897. 


000 | In the latter year he again became chief 


assistant. He wrote many essays on 
historical, literary and scientific subjects, 
and published the American Almanac for 
several years. He also edited many 
collections, including the Library of 
Choice Literature, Library of Wit and 
Humor, and a Book For All Readers. 


SPOFFORD, HARRIET PRESCOTT 
(1835-1921), American story-writer; b. 
in Calais, Me. Her first important work 
was published in The Atlantic Monthly, 
in which appeared The Amber Gods. It 
established her reputation as a fiction- 
writer of rare distinction. Her other 
stories, which appeared mostly in The 
Atlantic confirmed this opinion. Her 
principal works are: Str Rohan’s Ghost, 
1859; The Amber Gods, and other stories, 
1863; <Azarian, 1864; New England 
Legends, 1867; A Scarlet Poppy, 1895; 
n Titian’s Garden, verses, 1906; The 
Making of a Fortune, 1911. 


SPOHR, LUDWIG (1784-1859), Ger. 
composer and brilliant vio t; com- 
posed Faust, Jessonda (operas), Die 
letzten Dinge (oratorio), nine grand 
Symphonies, violin concertos, etc. 


SPOKANE, city and county seat of 
Spokane co., Wash., on the Spokane 
river, served by the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, Canadian Pacific, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, Union 
Pacific, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
and the Northwestern Railroads. It is 
the commercial transportation and finan- 
cial center of eastern Washington, north- 
ern Idaho and western Montana. The 
Spokane River passes through the heart 
of the city, and a series of cascades 
makes possible the development of 
182,000 horse power. This is sufficient, 
not only for the lighting of the city, the 
operation of traction systems and the 
working of its factories, but serves the 
surrounding district for a distance of one 
hundred miles. Spokane is the center 
of the greatest area of white pine timber 
forests in the United States, and lum- 
ber is one of its principal industries. 
Other industrial establishments are: 
flour mills, foundries, machine shops, 
iron works, cereal food plants, pottery 
works, mattress and furniture factories, 
trunk, tin ware, clothing, glove, broom 
and tobacco factories and canneries. 
The city carries on a large commerce 
in wheat, minerals, forest and agricul- 
tural products with all the markets of 
the world. Spokane is beautifully located 

bandsomely laid out. There is a 


SPOLETO 


superb public park system covering 
1,933 acres. The city abounds in notable 
buildings, chief of which are the Masonic 
Temple, Government Building, City 
Hall, Auditorium, Protestant Episco 
and Roman Catholic Cathedrals, Old 
National Bank. Its educational system 
is one of the best in the West. There are 
37 elementary public schools, 5 parochial 
schools, 2 high schools and 4 business 
colleges. Institutions of higher learning 
are Gonzaga University, Whitworth 
College, Spokane College, St. Michael’s 
College (Catholic) and Spokane Uni- 
versity. There is a public library with 
8 branches, beside 200 classroom lib- 
raries in public and private schools. 
The city has 140 churches, representing 
all denominations, and many of them 
housed in imposing edifices. There are 
16 newspapers and periodicals and 40 
banking institutions, including private 
banks and building and loan associations. 
The city operates under a commission 
form of government. The first settlement 
was made in 1872 and, following the 
arrival of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
in 1881, development has been rapid, 
A great fire in 1889 devastated 33 blocks 
in the business district. Pop. 1920, 
104,437; 1923, 104,573. 


SPOLETO (42° 44’ N., 12° 44’ E.), 
town, Umbria, Italy; archiepiscopal see; 
has XI.-cent. cathedral containing fres- 
coes by Filippo Lippi, and fine church 
dedicated to St. Agostino. Rom. 
remains include ruined theater and 
triumphal arch; was seat of govern- 
ment of dukes of S. in early times; 
passed into possession of popes, XIII. 
cent. Pop. 25,500. 


SPONGES, or PORIFERA (Lat. 
orus, ‘a passage;’ fero, ‘I bear’), may 
be distinguished from other groups of 


animals by their simplicity. Many of 
them possess a porous, ‘spongy’ texture, 
a soft gelatinous substance called sar- 
code or flesh. They are found in the 
Mediterranean, where the finest varieties 
occur, and in the W. Indies. They are 
obtained by divers using pronged forks 
with long handles, or in deeper water 
by a drag-net. The sponges, once pro- 
cured, are left for a few days in the open 
air to decay, then sunk in the ocean in 
an open crate for a week; thereafter they 
are beaten and squeezed clean from 
fleshy matter and hung in the sun for 
fibrous skeleton to dry. 


SPONSOR, person taking responsibil- 
ity for another’s obligation, especially 
as godfather or godmother in baptism 
(also in confirmation in R. C. Church), 
who makes the vows in infant’s name. 


SPRAGUE 


SPONTINI, GASPARO LUIGI 
PACIFICO (1774-1851), Ital. composer, 
obtained much contemporary fame for 
his operas, expecially for his master- 


pal | piece, La Vestale, produced in 1807. 


SPOONBILLS ( Plataleidoe), a family 
of stork-like wading birds, with very 
wide and flat bills; found near shallow 
fresh waters all over the world, except 
in Northern Europe, Asia, and America. 


SPOONER, JOHN COIT (1843-1919), 
American legislator; b. in Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.; d. in New York. He graduated at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1864, 
enlisted as a private in the Union Army 
and was brevetted major when mustered 
out. He then engaged in law practice in 
Hudson, Wis.; was elected to the legis- 
lature in 1872; U. S. Senator, 1885-91, 
and 1897-1907, resigning to practice 
law in New York City. 


SPORADES (37° N., 27° E.), islands 
of the Gk. Archipelago, consisting of two 
groups surrounding Cyclades, belonging 
to Greece. Pop. c. 25,000. 


SPORES. See Piantrs (PHysioLoay). 


SPOROZOA, a class of Protozoa, 
the members of which have of recent 
years assumed great importance to 
man on account of their agency in 
malarial fever and in several cattle 
diseases. Some of their number cause 
destructive epidemics among fishes, and 
to one was due the silkworm A 


SPOT, BLIND. See Buinp Spor. 


SPOTSWOOD, ALEXANDER (1672- 
1740), American Colonial governor of 
Virginia, 1710-22; efficient administra- 
tor. 


SPOTTED FEVER, cerebro - spinal 
Meningitis. 


SPOTTISWOODE, JOHN  (1565- 
1639), Scot. historian; abp. of St. 
Andrews, 1615; assisted James I. in 


introducing Anglican Church settlement 
into Scotland. 


SPOTTISWOODE, WILLIAM (1825- 
83), Eng. mathematician and physicist; 
pres. Mathematical Soc., 1871; Brit. 
Association, 1878; Royal Soc., 1879; 
wrote on polarization of light, geo- 
graphical and astronomical subjects. 


SPOTTSYLVANIA COURT HOUSE, 
now generally known as Spottsylvania, 
a post vil., cap. of co. of same name, in 
Virginia, 11 m. S.W. of e a 
and 55 m. N. by W. of Richmond. In 
1864, the scene of engagements between 
the forces of Grant and Lee. 


SPRAGUE, FRANK JULIAN (1857), 


SPRAIN 


SPRINGFIELD 





an American inventor and engineer; b. 
in Milford, Conn. He was the inventor 
of a multiple-unit system of electric 
train control. In 1882 at London, 
England, a member of the jury at the 
Crystal Palace Exposition. He was 
interested in promoting underground 
transit for many years. Was president 
of many companies and consulting 
engineer of others. Awarded many 
prizes, among them the Franklin Med 
n 1921. 


SPRAIN, STRAIN, 
ligaments round a joint, with effusion 
of blood; s. of ankle or wrist is treated 
by holding in cold water, bandaging, 
and elevation of the limb; massage 
prevents stiffness. 


SPRAT. See under Herrina FAMILY. 
SPRECKLES, RUDOLPH (1872), an 


American banker; b. in San Francisco. 
He was the son of Claus Spreckles, the 
sugar magnate. He was educated in 
the public schools of San Francisco and 
early entered his father’s business. He 
also became identified with many im- 
portant financial enterprises in San 
Francisco. He took an active part in 
the campaign against corruption in the 
city administration of San Francisco 
in the years following the great fire. 


SPREE (52° 23’ N., 14° E.), (ancient 
Sprea), river, Germany, rises in E. 
Saxony; joins Havel at Spandau; length, 
230 miles. 


SPREEWALD (52° N., 14° E., 
wooded and marshy on, Branden- 
burg, Prussia; traversed by Spree. 


SPRENGTPORTEN, GORAN MAG- 
NUS, COUNT (1740-1819), Swed. soldier 
and politician; served in Seven Years 
War; subsequently entered ce of 
Catherine of Russia. 


SPRING, the first season of the year, 
which is assumed to begin in the N. 
hemisphere at the vernal equinox 
(March 21), when the sun enters the 
sign of Aries, and to end at the summer 
solstice (June 22). 


SPRING, BALANCE. 


SPRING. 


SPRING EQUINOX. See Aniss. 


SPRINGBOK (Gazella euchore), 8S. 
African antelope of preat beauty; it can 
leap to height of 12 ft. 


SPRINGFIELD, city and county seat 
of Sangamon co., iu., and capital of the 
state, 185 miles south of Chicago and 


See BALANCE 


laceration of] bo 


99 miles north of St. Louis. It is served 
by the Chicago and Alton, Wabash, 
Ilinois Central, Chicago, Peoria, and 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Western, the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
the Illinois Traction railroads. It is 
located in the center of the great Illinois 
corn belt, and also of a rich coal mining 
district. It carries on an extensive trade 
in coal, livestock and farm products. 


al | Its principal industrial establishments 


are agricultural implement plants, print- 
ing and publishing houses, textile works, 
iler works, garage supply and machine 
shops, woolen mills, flour miHs, boot and 
shoe factories, planing and wood working 
mills, watch factories and electric meter 
works. The Illinois Watch Company em- 
ploye about 15,000 operatives. The city 

handsomely laid out with well-paved 
and beautifully shaded streets and 
avenues. Among its more notable 
monuments and buildings are the Lin- 
coln National Monument, State Capitol, 
Post-Office, Governor’s Mansion, State 
Arsenal and Armory, City Hall, Masonic 
Temple, Supreme Court, Centennial 
Building, the Elks Building, and the 
Knights of Columbus building. Its 
libraries include the Lincoln Library 
with 3,500 volumes and rare historical 
pamphlets and maps. Among the chari- 
table institutions are the Home for the 
Friendless, the Home for Aged Women, 
the Orphanage of the Holy Child and the 
Colored Old Folks Home. There are 54 
churches, a splendid public school sys- 
tem, 14 newspapers and periodicals and 
12 banking institutions. The City Gov- 
ernment is on the commission plan. The 
sewage system is very complete and the 
water works are municipally owned and 
operated. The city was first settled in 
1819, incorporated as a town in 1832 
and chartered as a city in 1840. It be- 
came the State Capital in 1837. Pop. 
1920, 59,183; 1923, 61,833. 


SPRINGFIELD, city and county seat 
of Hampden co., Mass., on the Con- 
necticut river, 134 miles northeast of 
New York and 99 miles west of Boston. 
It is served by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, Boston and Maine 
and Boston and Albany Division of the 
New York Central railroads. Four 
bridges connect it with the west bank 
of the Connecticut river. It is the third 
largest city in the state and noted for 
its beauty. The leading industries are 
those that deal with firearms, railroad 
and trolley cars and supplies, motor- 
cycles, cotton goods, dictionaries, candy 
machinery, sporting goods, corsets, 
electrical supplies, tobacco products, 
forgings and machinery. There is an 
extensive public park system covering 
822 acres. Among the more notable 


SPRINGFIELD 





buildings are the Municipal up 
consisting of an Administration Building, 
Auditorium and Campanile Tower which 
cost $2,000,000, The City Library, 
County Court - House and imposing 
buildings in which are housed the head- 
quarters of great trust, banking and in- 
surance companies. The city has 65 
churches, more than 40 public schools 
with over 20,000 pupils, several parochial 
schools, a public library containing 
200,000 volumes, 16 newspapers and 
—5 and 43 banking institutions, 
cuaine private banks and 


— in 1636 and incorporated in 1852. 
It was burned by Indians i in 1675 during 
King Philip’s War, and in 1786 was the 
scene of a riotous affray in Shay’s 
Rebellion. The government is vested in 
a Mayor, elected every two years, and 
a bicameral council. The waterworks 
which cost over $2,000,000, are munici- 
paly case and operated. Pop. 1920, 


SPRINGFIELD, city and county seat 
of Green co., Mo., 132 miles south of 
Jefferson City on the Kansas City, Fort 
Smith and Missouri and the St. — 

e 
region in the vicinity valuable 
deposits of zinc and lead, and the chief 
industries are based on the mining and 
marketing of these minerals. In addition 
there are railroad shops, machine shops, 
flour mills, furniture plants and wagon 
and carriage factories. An extensive 
jobbing trade ís carried on. Among the 
more notable buildings are the County 
Court-House, the Y. M. C. A. Building 
and St. John’s Hospital. There are 
numerous churches, public and parochial 
elementary schools, the State Normal 
School, Loretto Academy, a Roman 
Catholic institution, and Drury College, 
under Congregational auspices, a public 
i 9 newspapers and periodicals 
banking institutions. The city 
and its vicinity were the scene of several 
battles in the Civil War and Federal 
and Confederate cemeteries have been 
established there. Pop. 1920, 39,631; 
1924, 60,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, city and county seat 
of Clark co., Ohio, on the Mad river, 
about 45 miles west of Columbus. It is 
served by the Erie, the Detroit, Toledo 
and Ironton, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and 8t. Louis 
railroads. In addition it has numerous 
electric railways connecting it with ad- 
joining cities. It is the center of a rich 
agricultural section and carries on an 
extensive trade in farm and dairy prod- 
ucts. Its prosperi 


ty, however, rests! by 


chiefly on its man there being 
over 200 industrial establishments within 
its limits. Chief among its manufactured 
products are electric motors, leather 
belting, gas and steam engines, piano 
plates, fans, tools, machinery, fiour, 
wearing apparel, rubber, paper, food, 
chemicals and agricultural implements. 
The close proximity of coal fields and a 
copious supply of natural gas fuel have 
contributed to the city’s industrial pros- 
perity. Among its more notable build- 
ings are Memorial Hall, Post-Office, 


uilding Clark County Court House, City Hall, 
loan associations. The city was first | Y. M. C. 


A. Building and the homes of 
Masons, Odd Fellows and Knights of 
Pythias. An elaborate park system is 
maintained. The city has 60 churches, 
numerous public, parochial and elemen- 
tary schools, Springfield seminary, Wit- 
tenberg College under Lutheran auspices, 
the Warder Public Library, 8 newspapers 
and periodicals. and 9 banking institu- 
tions. The city was settled in 1801 and 
chartered in 1850. Pop. 1920, 60,840; 
1923, 65,857. 


SPRING-GUN, firearm with trigger 
attached to wire, which, on being 
touched, fires the gun. 


SPRING-RICE, SIR CECIL ARTHUR 
(1859-1918), Brit. diplomatist; served 
successively as secretary of legation at 
Brussels, Washington, Tokio, Berlin, 
and Constantinople; charge d'affaires 
Teheran, Persia; Brit. Commissioner of 
international debt at Cairo, 1901; min- 
ister and consul-general, Persia, 1906-8. 
From 1912 to 1918 was ambassador to 
United States. His Poems were pub- 
lished posthumously, 1920. 


SPRING VALLEY, city in Bureau co., 
Ill., on the Illinois river, 100 miles south- 
west of Chicago, served by the Chicago 
and Northwestern, Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific and Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroads. An extensive coal 
mining region surrounds it and furnishes 
the city’s chief industry. The main 
manufacturing establishments are ma- 
chine shops, foundries, and pump fac- 
tories. There are several churches, good 
public elementary schools, high erty 
public library, a newspaper and a 
Pop. 1920, 6,493. 


SPRUCE, the term applied to various 
coniferous trees in the genera Picea and 
Tsuga. Both P. excelsa, the spruce- 
fir of Norway spruce, and T. canadensis, 
the hemlock S., are valued on account 
of their wood, and their products of 
resin, turpentine, and pitch. 


SPRUE, tropical disease, characterized 
inflammation of mucous membrane 


SPUR 


of the mouth, anemia, diarrhoea, extreme 
debility, and loss of flesh; cause is ob- 
scure and it is treated by rest and a light 
milk diet. 

SPUR, instrument fastened to horse- 
man’s heel to goad horse; in Middle 
Ages s’s were emblem of knighthood 
hence phrase ‘winning his spurs; 
knights wore gold, squires silver s’s. 


SPURGE (Euphorbia), 
plants, order Euphorbicere; Wood 
(E. amygdaloides), a yellow flower, 
becomes red-leaved in autumn. 





SPURGEON, CHARLES HADDON 
Eng. Baptist divine; con- 
and began as popular 
drawing enormous crowds; 


(1834-92), 
verted 1851, 
preacher, 
minister at the Tabernacle (London) 
from 1861; intensely religious, 
narrow Calvinistic theology. 


URZHEIM, JOHANN 


SPY. 


capital punishment by martial law. 
SPY (50° 58’ N., 4° 42’ E.), village, 


near Namur, Belgium; two prehistoric 
human skeletons (male and female) were 


vered here, 1 


SQUADRON.—(1) military term; 120 
to 200 mounted troops; four s. ” 
part o. 


division. (2) naval term; 
division, or ships on special duty. 


SQUALL. A gust is a single increase 
of the wind’s velocity which comes 
suddenly and unexpectedly, whereas a 
squall is a series of such gusts lasting 
for at least several minutes. ‘Line 


ualls’ are those which visit a number 
of places situated in a straight or slightly 
curved line extending across the country. 
Gale force is an average velocity of 38 
miles per hour, while a s. may be sudden 
gusts of 40 to 100 miles per hour. _ 
, SQUARE ROOT. See INVOLUTION. 
SQUASH, the popular name gtven to 
a variety of Curcurbita Pepo, the pump- 
kin. It is closely related to the vegetable 
marrow, and is also edible. . 
SQUID, a cuttlefish. 
CEPHALOPODA. 


SQUIER, GEORGE OWEN (1865), 
an American army Officer; b. at Dryden, 


See under 


. In 1887 graduated from the 
United States Military Academy. Ap- 
pointed a second-lfeutenant in 1887 and 


genus of 
S 





with 


SP CHRIS- 
TOPH (1776-1832), Ger. phrenologist, 
at first assisted Gall and later lectured 
on phrenology in Europe and America. 


Employment of spies by 
belligerents is recognized by international 
law, but if captured the spy {fs liable to 














extensively. 


STACPOOLE 


army air service from May, 1916, until 
May, 1918. Decorated by the British 
and American governments. Re- 
searches: the absorption of electro- 
magnetic waves by living vegetable 
organisms, and others. 


SQUILL, drug consisting of inner part 
of the bulb of Uroinea scilla, a plant of 
natural order Liliaceæ, growing on the 
Mediterranean coast, cut into slices and 
dried; it is pink in color, odorless, and 





‘| bitter, the chief constituent being a 


glucoside, scillitoxin; employed medic- 
inally as an expectorant in chronic 
bronchitis, and, usually combined with 
digitalis as a heat stimulant and diuretic. 


SQUIRRELS (Sciurus), a genus of 
Rodents, with climbing feet and long, 
bushy tails, most common and most 
highly colored in tropical regions, but 
occurring also in temperate parts. They 
are arboreal and vegetarian. The Com- 
mon 8. (S. vulgaris) hibernates in winter 
and is destructive to young trees. 


SRINAGAR (34° 6’ N., 74° 55’ E., 
town, capital, Kashmir state, India; 
manufactures carpets. Pop. 130,000. 


SRIRANGAM, Seringham (10° 52’ 
N., 78° 44’ E.), town, Tri poly 
district, Madras, India; noted temple of 
Vishnu. Pop. 24,000. 


SRYETENSKE, Stryetensk 
116° E.), town, on Amur, Trans 
Russia. Pop. 9,000. 


STAAL DELAUNAY, BARONNE DE, 
Marguerite Jeanne Cordier (1684-1750), 
Fr. writer; attendant of Duchesse du 
st prea pub. ra — in ey style, 
picturing society of regency and recalling 
— — Bruyére; married Baron de 


STABAT MATER, a well-known 
Latin hymn on the seven woes of Mary, 
so-called from its opening words. In 
the Roman Missal it forms the sequence 
for the Feast of the Seven Dolours of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. The author 
was probably Jacopone da Todi. 

STABLE (40° 40’ N., 14° 30’ E., 
modern Castellamare, ancient seaport, 
Campania, Italy; destroyed along with 
con and Herculaneum by Vesuvius, 


Beate genus of plants, order 


53° N., 


Labiatee; Hedge Nettle (S. sylvatica) has 
purple flowers and d ble smell; 
Woundwort (S. palustris) is the tallest 
species. 

STACPOOLE, HENRY DE VERE, 
Brit. author, of Irish family; has traveled 
Works include novels: 
The Blue Lagoon (filmed and 


STADE 


STAHL 





tized), The Reef of Stars, 1916; The 
— MA Dreams, 1919; Uncle i 
W. argaret de Vere e,) 1920; 
A M the Islands, 1920; Fanny 
: Drums of 
War, pers P ) 7 


Francois Villon 


trans. 1920 


STADE (53° 36’ N., 9° 27’ E.), town, 
on Schwinge, Hanover, Prussia; manu- 
factures iron. Pop. 1919, 11,081. 


STADIUM, Gk. standard of length, 
about 606 Eng. feet; length of foot-race 
- course at Olympia, hence localization of 
word. See ATHLETICS, 


STADTHOLDER, viceroy of a prov- 
ince or group of provinces in Holland; 
most important was 8. of Holland, Zea- 
land, and Utrecht. See Ho.uanp, 


History. 
STAEL, MADAME DE, Anne Louise 
Germaine, Baronne de Staéi-Holstein 


(1766-1817), Fr. novelist; dau. of finan- 
cier, Necker (g.v.); b. Paris. Her wit 
and rare qualities were developed in 
her mother’s distinguished salon. At 
twenty she married Baron de Staël- 
Holstein, Swed. ambassador to France, 
but not finding happiness gave herself 
up wholly to lit. She had already pub- 
lished, in 1800, a notable work on litera- 
ture in connection with the moral and 
political state of nations; her novels, 
Delphine, 1802, and Corinne, 1807, are 
supposed to be autobiographical. In 
Corinne there are fine descriptions of 
Ital. monuments and scenery. 
Germany she wrote De Il Allemagne, 
1810. On Napoleon’s fall she returned 
to France and died after publishing 
Considerations sur la Revolution Fran- 
caise, 1817. 


STAFF CORPS, GENERAL. See 
Army, UNITED STATES. 


STAFFA (56° 27’ N. 6° 24’ W., 
small island, Inner Hebrides, Scotland; 
remarkable for its natural caverns, of 
which the largest is Fingal’s Cave. 


STAFFORD, noble English family of 
Norman descent. Ralph, lst earl of 
S. (d. 1372), and Hugh, 2nd earl (d. 
1385), were distinguished in Fr. wars; 
Humphrey, 6th earl, 1402-60, became 
Duke of Buckingham; his successors, 
Henry, 2nd duke, and Edward, 3rd 
duke, were attainted in 1483 and 1523, 
respectively. 


STAFFORDSHIRE (52° 20’ N., 2° 
5’ W.), midland county, W. England, 
with its chief town Stafford; bounded 
by Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Salop; 


In among carefully planned scenery. 


area, 1170 sq. miles. Surface is generally 
level in center with hills in N. and 8.; 
drained by Trent and its affluents, of 
which most important is the Dove. 
There are large deposits of coal in N. and 
S., the former area being almost entirely 


manufactures of iron and iron goods. 
There are many Rom. and early Brit. 
antiquities, and several ruined religious 
houses. The county as a whole support- 
ed Parliament in the Great Rebellion of 
Charles I.’s reign. Pop. 1921, 741,318. 


STAG. See DER. 


STAGE, technically, platform in thea- 
tre whereon the play is performed. ‘The 
Stage’ is equivalent to ‘the Theatrical 
Profession,’ hence ‘going on the stage’ 
is usual phrase for ‘becoming an actor 
or actress.’ 

Acting, branch of the fine arts depen- 
dent on human speech and gesture; one 
of the oldest, possibly because it requires 
no appliances, using only the human 
body as a means of expression. It is 
doubtful whether pageantry, which has 
its own place, is a useful accessory of 
acting. A great tmaginative actor can 
create the illusion of scenery; Greek, 
mediseval, and Shakespearean drama 
were played with merely conventional 
scenery. In quite recent times, however, 
a movement has started by which dumb 
show is to replace acting; immense 
effect was obtained by Sumurun, in 


marionettes are an illustration of the 
dumb-show school. Exaggeration to 
some extent, in acting as in make-up, 
is a necessary law of the stage. It is 
the equivalent of the painter’s emphasis 
of a salient trait in his subject. But 
the best modern school aims at represent- 
ing, with normal emotion, life as it is. 
See DRAMA. 


STAGE-COACH. See Coacurna. 


STAGG, AMOS ALONZO (1862), 
Physical director, graduated at Yale, 
1888. Graduated in 1892 from the 


Chicago. Author of: (S 
liams) Treattse on Football, 1893. In 
1914 the athletic field of the Untversity 
of Chicago was named Stagg Field in 
his honor. 


STAHL, GEORG ERNST (1660- 


STAINER 


1734), Ger. physician and chemist; court 
physician to Duke of Weimar, 1687; 
prof. of Med. at Halle, 1694; physician 
to king of Prussia, 1716; propounded the 
phlogiston theory, and other theories in 
chem. and med. 


STAINER, SIR JOHN (1840-1901), 
Eng. musician; knighted, 1888; prof. of 
Music, Oxford Univ., 1889; oratorios, 
Gideon and Cricifixion are his best 
works. 


STAIRCASE.—S.’s are of ancient 
origin, being found in Egyptian and 
Gk. temples, but it was not until the 
Middle Ages that they became a 
prominent architectural feature. They 
were then generally of stone, built about 
a circular newel, for church towers, etc. 


STALACTITES, masses of calcareous 
matter hanging in caves, formed by the 
filtration of water, containing particles 
of carbonate of lime, through holes or 
pores in the roof. The evaporation§of 
the water leaves behind it a deposit of 
lime, which continues to increase in 
size so long as the water drops. S. may 
also be seen under bridges and arches 
and in form of icicles.—Stalagmites are 
of similar formation, but grow upward 
from cave floors, generally below stalac- 
tites, where drops of water, charged with 
carbonate of lime, fall, and, evaporating, 
leave lime deposit. In course of time 
the stalagmites may rise and join the 
stalactites, thus forming columns. 


STALYBRIDGE (53° 29’ N., 2° 3’ 
W.), town, Cheshire, England; cotton- 
manufactaring center. Pop. 1921, 25,760. 


STAMBOLE. See CONSTANTINOPLE. 


STAMBOLISKY, ALEXANDRE 
(1879-1923), Bulgarian statesman and 
journalist. For opposition to Fer- 
dinand’s entry into World War as ally 
of Germany, he was sentenced to death; 
afterwards commuted to life imprison- 
ment, 1915; released at Armistice, 1918; 
entered cabinet of Theodoroff, 1919, 
and later in same year became prime 
minister, and again in 1920. Signed 
Treaty of Peace at Neuilly-sur-Seine in 
March, 1920. He remained in control 
of the government, and introduced many 
reforms. He inaugurated in 1922 a 
system of compulsory labor. A revolu- 
tion marked by the militarist party in 
June 1923 compelled him to flee. He 
was captured, and was killed in an 
ro attempt to escape, on June 15, 





STAMBOLOV, STEFAN (1854-95), 
Bulgarian politician; Pres. of Sobranye, 
1884; regent after abdication of Alex- 
ander, and after election of Frederick of 


STAMP ACT 


Coburg became Premier, holding office 
until 1894, when he had to resign; 
assassinated, 1895. 


STAMENS. See FLower. 


STAMFORD, city in Fairfield county, 
Conn., on Mill River and Long Island 
Sound, 30 m. N.E. of New York, served 
by the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. It has an excellent 
harbor and maintains scheduled steamer 
connections with New York, while a 
network of electric trolleys connects it 
with nearby towns. The city has large 
industrial interesés and is the commercial 
center of a fertile agricultural region. 
Chief manufactures are woolen goods, 
shoes, pottery, chemicals, hardware, 
wagons, lumber, typewriting machines, 
patent medicines and machine shop 
products. The city has an excellent 
sewerage system and an exceptionally 
good water supply. There are numerous 
churches, eighteen elementary public 
schools, a parochial school, high school, 
several large private schools, a public 
library, two newspapers and six banks. 
The city is governed by a mayor and 
common council. It was settled in 1641, 
incorporated as a borough in 1830 and 
chartered as a city in 1894. Pop. 35,096; 
1923, 38,685. j 


STAMFORD, HENRY GREY, 1ST 
EARL OF (c. 1599-1673), Eng. parlia- 
mentary general, Civil War. Thomas, 
2nd earl, d. 1720, held office under 
William III. 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING, 
a fairly common infirmity affecting the 
vocal organs, is due to the inco-ordina- 
tion of muscular action producing 
speech. In its worst form it is the 
accompaniment of a nervous and high- 
strung temperament which may be 
the chronic effect of shock, though it 
may possibly be hereditary. Probably, 
however, it is due most often to faulty 
attention during babyhood or childhood, 
particularly in the convalescent stage of 
disease, such as fevers. Its more remote 
cause appears to arise in the muscles of 
the diaphragm just above the stomach 
and in the region of the ‘solar plexus,’ 
the region, in fact, where any unex- 
pected shock gives rise to a peculiar 
sensation and a feeling of sickness. 


STAMP ACT, an Act passed in 1765 
through the instrumentality of Gren- 
ville, and in spite of the protests of 
six out of the thirteen New England 
colonies of America, by which the 
Government gave itself the right to 
levy a tax on all manner of documents, 
such as legacies, checks, and receipts. 
The colonists, y irritated by 
Grenville’s customs duties of 1764, de- 
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and the courts were forced to take action, 
without | the Standard Oil Trust being dissolved 
as an illegal restraint of trade, in 1892. 
Since then it has operated as 20 separate 
corporations, in various states. Proceed- 
ings were again instituted against the 
Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey in 1906. 
At the present time the monopoly has 
been broken, but this has been due rather 
to the remarkable expansion of the 
industry and the discovery of so many 
new sources of production, rather than 
to the legal action taken against the 
corporation. | 
_STANDARD TIME. See Tum _ 
STANDARDS, U.S. BUREAU, a 
government organization which serves 
as a source of authority and information 
standards of measurements, 


who succeeded Grenville in office, re- 
pealed the Act, 1766, but only with a 
saving clause in the shape of an Act 
declaring that England had full legis- 
lative and fiscal authority over the 
colonies. The only statesmen competent 


of the home country with her American 
colonies were Chatham and Burke. 


STAMPS. See PHILATELY. 
STANDARD. See Fraa. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, a 
business corporation which instituted | regarding 
Who United Slaten tn 1860 Jol D po 

e e n o e © 
Rockefeller, then a clerk in a commission | 8 affiliated with the Doparunent or 
house in Cleveland, Ohio, went into | Commerce. Among its invaluable func- 

nership with a young Englishman, tions it conducts continuous scientific 
MB. Clark and together they establish- | and technical Investiga dona ivo ing 
ed a wholesale commission business of eee nt phar na kas Sea one 
uy? roduce.. in 1352 tne i — ratus, among them those of states, cities, 


who h meanwhile prospered, were 
Sam a + scientific laboratories, educational insti- 
adod Dy uel Grows to back tutions, government bureaus, man 


with $4,000 in the oil business, the | fires and of the general public, and 


roduction of which was just then 
compares the measurements of such 
in the Pennsylvania and Ohio devices with the standards adopted or 


oil fields. Andrews’ inventions and 
recognized by the United States govern- 
exceptional ability brought success, and ment. It is a court of first and last 


within three years the three were operat- 
ing the biggest oil refinery in Cleveland. 
Other companies were also being formed, 
and with his remarkable foresight, 
Rockefeller purchased stock in all of 
them, some of them being formed at his 
initiative. Rockefeller was thus the 
bond between a large number of separate 
oil companies, and through him they 
began to combine, the combination of 
which he was the head becoming so 
powerful that it was able not only to 
procure rebates from the railroads in 
transportation, but later to bring prom- 
inent railroad magnates actively into 
the business. By the economic ad- 
vantage thus gained the outside com- 
panies were either forced out of business, 
or made to enter the combine, under 
conditions dictated by Rockefeller. This 
process of amalgamation was almost 
completed in 1879, when the Standard 
Oil Co. controlled nearly 95 per cent. of 
the ofl business in the country and had 


acq 

foreign sources of production. In 1882 
the Standard Oil . was transformed 
into a trust, under the guidance of some 
of the most skilled lawyers in the 
country. Meanwhile, however, popular 
sentiment had been roused, especially 
over the granting of railroad rebates, 


mental physicaland chemical principals 
involved, and as to how manufacturers 
can themselves initiate and carry out 
scientific measuring tests in their own 
fields of industry. The bureau’s work 
embraces weights and measures, heat 
and thermometry, electrical standards, 
optical and chemical measurements, the 
testing of specifications relating to metals 
and their alloys, and to stone, cement, 
concrete, lime, clay and its products, 
paints, oils, paper textiles, rubber and 
other materials. The Bureau’s intricate 


a vacuum cleaner, is situa on the 
outskirts of Washington, D.C. 


STANDING STONES, from “ime 
immemorial raised by man in commemo- 
ration of some person or event. Solitary 
standing stones, pillars, or monoliths, 
called menhirs, were often erected to 
mark a boundary or a battle site, and 
are found particularly in Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, and Brittany. Some 
times the stones are placed in lines 
(called alignments), as at Carnac in 


STANDISH 
Brittany, where there are no fewer than 





eleven lines of stones ranging from 4 ft. 


to 13 ft. high. When the stones form a 
circle or some sort of enclosure, it is 
generally called a cromlech; three or more 


stones with a capstone on the top (as at b 


Kit’s Coty House, in Kent) is known 
as a dolmen. 
lech and dolmen are used very inter- 
changeably in Great Britain. The old 
notion that these stone monuments were 
of Celtic origin, built by Druids, and 
that the monoliths were altars, has of 


late been given up in favor of the belief 


that they were tombs of far greater 


antiquity belonging to the Stone Age.: 
STANDISH, MILES (c. 1584-1656);/ 
Lancashire 


an English colonist, b. in ; 
He served under the Veres in the 
Netherlands before 1603, and took an 
active part in the war against the 
Spaniards, but in 1609 settled at Ley- 
den, from which place he embarked 
in 1620 for New Plymouth on the 
Mayflower. He was chosen military 
captain of the colony, 1621, and defended 
it against the attacks of the Indians, 
- notably at Weymouth, 1622. when he 

defeated the Indians and broke up 
their hostile league. His daring exploits 
are celebrated by Longfellow in the 
Courtship of Miles Standish, and by 
Lowell in an Interview with 
Standish. 


STANFIELD, WILLIAM CLARK- 
SON (1794-1867), Brit. painter; began 
life in the navy. From theatrical scene- 
painting he went on to easel work, 
dealing mostly with marine subjects. — 


STANFORD, LELAND (1924-93). 
capitalist and philanthropist; 6. in 
Watervliet, New York, d. in Palo Alto. 
California. He practiced law at Port 
Wisconsin and 


interested in mining, founding in 1856 
the business out of which grew a fortune 
of over $50,000,000. He was president 
of the Central Pacific road, governor of 
California, 1861-63; U.S. senator, 1885- 


91. He founded the Leland Stanford 
Jr. aur to which he gave 


STANHOPE, LADY HESTER LUCY 
(1776-1839), exercised great influence 
over her uncle, the younger Pitt; adopted 
Muhammadan life in East, 1810; 
Memoirs. 

STANIMAKA (42° N., 24° 48’ P.), 
town, E. Rumelia, Bulgaria; trade in 
wine. Pop. 14,000. 


STANISLAUS I. (1677-1766), king 
of Poland; election secured by Charles 
XII., after whose defeat at Poltava 8. 


But the two terms crom- first 


Miles |in 


STANLEY 


lost his throne; made an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover it, 1733. 


STANLAWS, PENRYHN hn 
Stanley Adamson.) (1877), portrait 
painter, 6. at Dundee, Scotland. Came 


1908 opened a studio in New York. 
Built the largest studio building in 
America in 1916 and another in 1917. 
Wrote: Instinct, 3 act play which was 
produced in 1912 in London, The End 


| of the Hunting, 1 act play produced at 


ale College in 1915. 


STANLEY, ARTHUR PENRHYN 
(1815-81), Anglican divine; tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford, 1840-50; canon 
of Canterbury, 1850; prof. of Ecclesias- 
tical History at Oxford, 1856; dean of 
Westminster, 1863. S. was very liberal 
in theol. and aimed at a comprehensive 
Church; a great preacher, he became 

terested in philanthropic, social, and 
other work; greatly respected; wrote 
numerous works—Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey, Jewtsh Church, Eastern 
Church, Sinat and Palestine, Christian 
Institutions, etc. 


STANLEY, AUGUSTUS OWSLEY 
U.S. Senator, b. at Shelbyville, 
In 1889 graduated from Center College, 
Admitted to the 


a member of the 58th to 63rd Congresses, 
1903-15, 2nd Kentucky District and the 
— of Kentucky, term, 1915-19. 

e was elected U.S. Senator in 1918. 


STANLEY, SIR HENRY MORTON 
(1840-1904), Brit. explorer of Africa; 
real name, John Rowlands (Rollant); 
after some years of hardship, adopted 
by Amer. merchant, whose name he 
assumed; enlisted after adopted parent’s 
death; captured in Amer. Civil War; 
returned to Wales, where his mother 
refused to receive him. S. sought 
consolation in adventures by land and 
sea, and wrote articles to Amer. papers. 
Given by New York Herald, the task 
1869, S. left 


STANLEY 








expedition, 1874-77, in which he discov- 
ered source of ngo, etc.; sent by 
Leopold II. of Belgium, 1879, and 
established Congo Free State; undertook 
Brit. expedition to east equatorial region, 
1887; recounted terrible sufferings in 
In Darkest Africa, 1890; knighted, 1899; 
entered Parliament, 1895. 


STANLEY, THOMAS (1625-78), Brit. 
pect and philosopher; pub. translations 

m Gk., Lat., Fr., Span., and Ital. 
poets, but is distinguished by his trans- 
lation of Atschylus, and his History 
of Philosophy. 

STANLEY, SIR WILLIAM (1548- 
1630), Brit. soldier; served in Ireland; 
afterwards — with Spain for 
invasion of England. 





the Congo R., Africa, by 
H. M. Stanley in 1877. 

25 m. long, and 15m. broad, and situated 
about 350 m. from the river’s mouth. 


` STANNARD, MRS. HENRIETTA 
ELIZA VAUGHAN (writing under the 
name of ‘John Strange Winter’) (1856- 
1911), a novelist, b. in York. She began 
her career as a novelist by writing for 
the Family Herald, and in 1881 pub- 
lished Cavalry Life, and in 1883 Regi- 
mental Legends, but it was the appear- 
ance of ‘Bootles’ Baby’ in the Graphic 
in 1885 that assured her oon ; 
After this, many works of a similar 
nature appeared, notably: In Quarters; 
Dinna Forget; Army Society; That Mre. 
Smith; Heart and Sword; Grip; The 
Soul of the Bishop; A Blameless Woman; 
A Self-Made Countess; A Blaze of Glory; 
The Little Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker. 

STANS (46° 57’ N., 8° 22’ E.), town, 
capital, canton Unterwalden, Switzer- 
land. Pop. 3,000. 


STANTON, EDWIN MCMASTERS 
(1814-69), an American statesman, b. 
in Steubenville, Ohio. He studied for 
two years in Kenyon College, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, in 1836 and began to 
practice, first in Pittsburgh, Pa., later 
in Washington, D.C. In 1858 he was 
sent by the Federal Government out to 
California to unravel the legal tangle 
consequent on the Spanish land grant 
system there which he did 
cessfully that in was 
appointed Attorney General by Presi- 
dent Buchanan. Though a Democrat 
in politics, he was strongly against 
slavery and it was largely through his 
attitude when the war broke out that 
anan a — T se ae ae 
stigma o ownrig oyaity. 
January, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
his Secretary of War, though Stanton 


had been openly opposed to Lincoln, 
and even after his appointment 
opposed many of the President’s policies. 


STANLEY POOL, an enlargement of 
J» discovered 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM 





It was Stanton who finally persuaded 
Lincoln that General McClelland must 
be dismissed from his leadership of the 
Army of the Potomac, and he again 
was responsible for the promotion of 
Grant to a position where his military 
genus could become a factor in ending 
the war. His executive ability was 
the highest in the Cabinet. After the 
war he demobilized 700,000 men in 
arms within 60 days. After Lincoln’s 


STANTON, ELIZABETH CADY. 
(1815-1902), an American feminist, b. 
in Johnstown, N.Y. She graduated 


from the Emma Willard Seminary, in 


Troy, ín 1832, and because of the fact 
that the universities open to her brothers 
were closed to her became an ardent 
champion of the ‘women’s rights’ move- 


ment. In 1848 she issued the call for 


the women’s suffrage convention, which 
was held in her home, in Seneca Falls. 
In 1854 and again in 1860 she addressed 
the state legislature on the question of 
divorce legislation, and in 1866 she 
declared herself a candidate for Congress. 
Not only the vote, but equal opportuni- 
ties in education, equal right to hold 
property, and easier divorce for women, 
were the things she demanded. She 
wrote Eighty Years and More, 1895. 


STANYHURST, RICHARD (1547- 
1618), Irish writer; translated the Aeneid; 
championed ‘quantity’ theory of Eng. 


prosody. 
STAR CHAMBER, COURT OF, 
Eng. judicial body (XV.-XVII. cent’s) 


formed by statue 3 Hen. VII. from 
king’s council; named from meeting- 
place, a chamber decorated with gilt 
stars in Westminster Palace; members 
were chancellor, treasurer, keeper of 
privy seal, chief justices, one ecclesiasti- 
cal and one lay lord; famed 
pure — ae instrument of 
g's arbitrary ; abused 
1.; abolished, 1641. oy Changs 


STAR GROUPS. Sce CONSTELLATION. 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Ornttho~ 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER 





galum), genus of plants, order Liliacess; 
Common S. of B. (O. umbellatum) has 
white fragrant flowers in corymbs. 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER, the 
National hymn of tħe United States. 
The words were written by Francis 
Scott Key 
on the frig 





Heaven by an English composer John 
Stafford Smith who wrote it about 1772. 
-~ At different times variations have been 
made in the words and music. 


STARA ZAGORA, Eski-Zagra, Rom. 
Augusta Traiana (42° 27’ N., 25° 41’ E.), 
town, on S. slope of Balkans, Bulgaria; 
mineral springs; manufactures cloth. 
Pop. 25,000. 


_ STARAYA-RUSSA (57° 58’ N., 31° 
E.), town, health-resort, on Polista, 
an oy gorod, Russia; saline springs. Pop. 

STARBOARD AND LARBOARD. 


See SHIP. 


; insoluble in cold, soluble in 
boiling water because of rupture of 
starch cellulose envelope; deep blue 
color with iodine. S. is of value as a 
food, for dressing linen, and in various 
manufactures. 


STARFISH, or Asterotda, an order of 
echinoderms, with a body of starlike 
shape, the rays of which usually number 
five; these are movable arms with 
skeletal structures, consisting of calcar- 
eous plates transversely arranged and 
articulated with one another like verte- 
bre. Into the arms the chief organs 
are prolonged. A series of tube feet or 
suckers are developed along each ray, 
and are supplied by a system of water 
vessels. The mouth and the anus are 
at the center of the disc. S. live on 
oysters and other molluscs and dead 
fishes, and cause considerable loss in 
some fisheries. 

STARGARD (53° 21’ N., 15° 1’ E.), 
town, Pomerania, Prussia; tobacco fac- 
tories. Pop. 27,540. 

STARK, JOHN (1728-1822), an Amer. 
Revolutionary soldier, b. in London- 
derry, N.H. As a Heutenant he saw 
active service with the British colonial 
forces in the French and Indian wars, in 


STATE 


the Lake George and Lake Champlain 
regions. When the Revolution broke 
out he was made a colonel in the Con- 
tinental Army and as such fought at the 





STARLINGS (Sturnidoe), an Old 
World family of passerine birds con- 
taining the familar European Starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris), with dark plumage 
shot with purple, green, and blue specks, 
an inhabitant of and a constant migrant 
to Britain; and the rare British visitor 
from Europe and Asia, the Rose-Colored 
astor. 


toS TARODUB (52° 33’ N., 32° 44’ E.), 
wn, V, ussia; manufactures 
leather. Pop. 26,000. 


STARR, FRANCES (Grant) (1886), 
an American actress, b. in Oneonta, N.Y. 
and made her professional debut with a 
stock company in the same town. In 
1906 was the leading lady in The Music 
Master, The Rose of the Rancho, 1907; 
Easiest Way, 1909-11; Case of Becky, 
1912-13; The Secret, 1914-15; Marte 
Odile, 1915-16, and revival of Easiest 
Way, 1921-22, 


STARS. See ASTRONOMY. 
STARS AND STRIPES. See under 
a. 


STARS, BINARY. See Binary Srans. 


STARWORT, STITCHWORT (Stel- 
laria), genus of plants, order Caryophyl- 
Jacess; & sepals, 5 deeply cleft petals, 
10 stamens, 3 styles; Greater S. (S. 
holostea), Lesser S. (S. graminea), and 
Chickweed (S. media), are common 
white flowers. 


STASSFURT (51° 53’ N., 11° 35’ E.), 
town, on Bode, Pruss. Saxony; salt 
mines; chemical works. Pop. 17,000. 


STATE. According to Hobbes the 
state is ‘one person for whose acts a 
great multitude by mutual covenants, 
one with another, have made themselves 
every one the author, to the end he may 


STATE BANKS 


use the strength and means of them 
all as he shall think expedient for their 
peace and common defense.’ This 
definition happily emphasizes the arbi- 
trary power of all governments, but the 
theory of original ‘social contract’ is 
not now accepted; primitive man is 
never found without some sort of 
government. Fixed territory and entire 
international independence are not neces- 





sarily characteristics of a state; an army | RA 


under certain conditions is recognized 
as a state, and states may be either 
sovereign or vassal. When a number 
of states are joined in a political con- 
federation (e.g., U.S., Australian Com- 
monwealth), each state reserves to itself 
certain State Rights with which the 
federal or central government cannot 
interfere; the question of state rights 
was one of principal points on which 
Amer. Civil War was fought. To guard 
or increase state powers a constant 
tug-of-war between federal and state 
authorities goes on in countries where 
federation has been adopted in preference 
to unification. 


STATE BANKS. See Banss, STATE. 


STATE, DEPARTMENT OF. One 
of the 10 departments of the United 
States Government. Established by 
Congress July 27, 1789. The Secretary 
of State is a member of the cabinet and 
next in line to the President. He has 
charge of the Great Seal, and the de- 
partment is the guardian of the en- 
grossed laws of the United States, and 
all treaties. The Secretary publishes all 
statistics, resolutions of Congress, 

roclamations of the president and 
** all passports to citizens traveling 
abroad, and warrants for criminals 
to be extradited. He issues annual re- 
ports of the department and of foreign 
relations. There are t assistant 
secretaries, translators, librarians and 
others. Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes. 


STATEN ISLAND, an island in New 
York Harbor, comprising Richmond 
county. It is bounded on the north 
by the Kill von Kull; on the east by 
New York Bay and the Narrows; on 
the south, southeast by Raritan Bay 
and Lower New York Bay; and on the 
west by Staten Island Bay. It has an 
area of 5814 square miles and is about 
13 miles long, with an extreme width 
of 8 miles. It comprises several towns, 
the most important of which are New 
Brighton, Tompkinsville, Stapleton and 
Tottenville. n the east shore at the 
Narrows are Fort Wadsworth and a line 
of strong batteries. On the south bay 
are several beaches which are famous 
summer resorts. Sailors Snug Harbor, 





a home for retired seamen is on the 
north shore. It has ferry communica- 
tions with Manhattan and a tunnel 
connecting it with the Borough of 


Brooklyn is in process of being built. 
Pop. 1920, 115,959. 


STATES, BORDER. See BoRDER 
STATES. 

STATES-GENERAL, ETATS GENE- 
parliamentof monarchical France 
representative government of France 
dates back to time of Phil le Bel 
dward I. 


or great council was merely consultative, 
and that Assembly of 1302 was also 
deliberative, but a great change in 1302 
was the introduction of the Third 
Estate; large towns were always 
summoned henceforth to make election 
of representatives, procureurs; country 
districts divided into baillages for pur- 
poses of representation; the peers and 
paoar mignt also appear by procureurs. 

e States - General controlled taxation 
in XIV. cent., but chief sources of rev- 
enue were appropriated to Crown in 
XV. cent.; attempt of Estates to regain 
control, 1484, came to nothing; not 
summoned again till 1560; dissolved, 
1614, and not summoned ain till 
year 1789; transformed into National 
Constituent Assembly; never possessed 
statutory powers. 


STATES OF THE CHURCH, do- 
minions in Italy, varying in extent from 
time to time, which for nearly 1000 
years were directly under the rule of 
pope; greater part was added to king- 
dom of Italy in 1859; Rome was re- 
tained for pope by the French till 1870. 


STATESVILLE, a city of North 
Carolina, in Iredell co., of which it is 
the county seat. It is on the Southern 
Railway. It has furniture factories, 
cotton mills, flour mills, tanneries, etc. 
Here is the Statesville Female College 
ane Tones Sanitarium. Pop. 1920, 


STATIC, the name applied to electric- 
ity generated by friction, induction, etc., 
which exists only as a charge, and is 
capable of being neutralized and de- 
stroyed by an equal and opposite 
charge; the latter must necessarily have 
been generated or induced at the same 
time. The atmospheric disturbances 
which sometimes so seriously interfere 
with Radio communication are eee 
of this nature and are called by 
name. They are apparently due to 
large or small charges neutralizing each 


STATICS 


STEAM 





other, causing oscillatory discharges 
which radiate radio frequency waves 
of a damped nature. These waves are 
of varying lengths, making it almost 
impossible to segregate them from the 
radio signal waves. 


STATICS is that branch of mechanics 
treating of bodies which, although acted 
upon by forces which tend to produce 
motion, remain at rest, owing to the fact 
that these forces counteract one another. 
The study of structures of various kinds 
such as bridges, buildings, trusses, dams, 
etc., etc., are listed in this category 
since the resultant of all forces acting 
on each member of such a structure 
must be zero. The method known as 
graphic statics, commonly used in 
modern engineering practice, consists 
in studying the forces acting on a beam, 
truss, etc., etc., by laying them out to 
scale and direction on paper. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS, pic- 
tures in church depicting stages of 
Christ’s Passion. 


STATISTICS, a method of dem- 
onstrating facts concerning the social 
life of man based upon the quantitative 
observation of aggregates. The term 
is derived from status, in the sense of 
state or area of government, and was 
originally applied to any inquiry con- 
cerning the social or political conditions 
of the people without any particular 
regard to quantity. A nation or com- 


Macoupin co. It is on the Wabash, 
the Illinois Traction and other railroads. 
In the vicinity are important coal mines 
and oil and gas wells. It has a labor 
temple. Pop. 1920, 6,027. 


STAUNTON, a city of Virginia, in 
Augusta co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads. 
It is located in the fertile and beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. Its industries 
include the manufacture of ice, sash 
and blinds, cigars, flour, building ma- 
terial, agricultural implements, etc. 
It is the seat of the State Institution 
for the Deaf, Dumb and Blird, the 
Staunton Military Academy, Staunton 
Female Seminary, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Here also is the 
oe State Hospital. Pop. 1920, 


STATUTES, written laws which, 
with customary law, make common law. 


STAVANGER (59° N., 5° 39’ E.), 
seaport, capital, Stavanger amt, Nor- 
way; bp.’s see; manufactures preserved 
goods. Pop. 40,000. 


STAVROPOL (45° N. 44° E., 
government, Russ. Caucasia; largely 
occupied by arid steppes; numerous 
salt lakes and marshes; watered by 
Kuma; agricultural and livestock breed- 
ing industries; exports grain. Pop. 
1,200,000. Capital, Stavropol (45° 2’ N., 
41° 58’ E.); bp.’s see; flour-mills. Pop. 


munity naturally changes from minute | 50,000 


to minute as regards the individuals 
composing it, but a careful study of 
aggregates shows that it possesses certain 

anent features, or, at any rate, 
eatures that change gradually in a 
typical manner. he usefulness of 
figures may at once be admitted, since 
in a large community no single observer 
or group of observers can apprehend 
exactly any great social fact without 


their aid. 

STATIUS, PUBLIUS PAPINIUS 
c. 45-96 A.D.), Rom. poet of post- 
ugustan age; b. Naples; early displayed 

power of extemporizing; gained olive- 
wreath thrice at Alban games and won 
patronage of Domitian. Works include 
The Thebats, a conventional epic de- 
voted to story of Thebes, loose in con- 
struction and often strained, but re- 
deemed by exquisite passages; one book 
and a fragment of the Achilleis—tedius 
because subject is too cramped and 
stereotyped; the Silvae, thirty-two poems 
full of beauty, his masterpiece; marred 
in parts by fulsome flattery of the em- 
peror. 


STAUNTON, a city of Illinois, in 


? 


STAWELL (37° S., 142° 45’ E.). 
town, Victoria, Australia; gold-mines, 
Pop. 6,000. 


STAWELL, SIR WILLIAM FOSTER 
—— Brit. Australian politician; 

ttorney-General, Victoria, 1851; helped 
to draw up constitution of Victoria; 
Chief Justice, 1857. 


STEAD, WILLIAM THOMAS (1849- 
1912), Eng. journalist; succ. Morley as 
editor of Pall Mall Gazette, 1883; 
initiated the ‘new journalism’ in sensa- 
tional exposure of Naval weakness 
and of the white slave traffic; founder 
and editor of Review of Reviews, 1890; 
devoted to psychic research; in journal- 
ism he introduced the ‘interview’ and 
pictorial illustration; went down with 
the Titanic. 


STEALING. See Tuert. 


STEAM, the transparent, colorless 
gas into which water is converted when 
it vaporizes. This change takes place 
quietly and by evaporation from the 
surface if the vapor pressure is below 
the external pressure: thus at the temp. 


STEAM ENGINE 


of melting ice (0° C.) the vapor pressure 
is only 4 mm. of mercury (.077 Ib. per 
sq. in.), but it increases with rise of 
temp. till at 100° C. (212°F.) it becomes 
equal to 760 mm. of mercury (14.7 Ib. 
per sq. in.). If the external pressure is 
that of the atmosphere, it will be approxi- 
mately equal to this amount, and with 
the slightest excess of the vapor pressure 
over it the change of the water into 
steam occurs rapidly and with ebullition. 
If the external pressure is greater than 
that of the atmosphere, as in a steam 
boiler, boiling does not occur till the 
water is at a much higher temp.—(e.g.), 
in a boiler giving steam at 250 Ib. per 
sq. in. the temp. of the water is approxi- 
mately 205° C. (401° F.) instead of 100° 
C. Steam under these conditions in the 
presence of water is called saturated 
steam, and is of a definite density for 
each pressure. 

The quantity of heat required to 
bring about the change of state from 
water to steam changes with the temp.. 
at which evaporation takes place, about 
600 calories being required to evaporate 
1 gram at 0° C., 536 calories at 100° C. 
(1,146 B.T.U. to evaporate 1 lb. at 


212° F.), th till at 
200° C. it is reduced to about 470 
calories. 


If steam is heated away from water, 
it is said to be ‘superheated,’ and then 
obeys the ordinary laws governing the 
expansion of gases. 

Steam naturally occupies a very 
much larger volume than the water 
from which it is obtained: thus 1 volume 
of water at ordinary temp. produces 
about 1,700 volumes of steam at 100° C. 
The vapor is lighter than air at the same 
temp., and, contrary to the common 
idea, is invisible; the white cloud seen 
issuing from a steam-pipe, and usually 
called ‘steam,’ is in reality a fog of 
minute liquid particles produced by 
condensation. 


STEAM ENGINE. See Enarna. 
STEAM HAMMER. See Hammer. 
STEAM NAVIGATION. See Sues; 


NAVIGATION. 


STEAM SHOVEL. See SHOVEL. 


STEAM TURBINES are modern 
engineering devices used for industrial 
purposes, ship propulsion, and the 
production of electric power. They have 
displaced reciprocating engines in various 
directions. In general the steam turbine 
3 distinguished from the older apparatus 
by its system of uniform rotary motion 
in place of reciprocating action and the 
2pplication of various forms of impeller 
and guide vanes instead of pistons and 


ports. In principle a turbine is a wheel 


STEAM TURBINES 








or chamber in which the energy of a jet 
of steam (or water in hydraulic turbines) 
is applied to produce the rotation of a 


All steam turbines receive their 
extract 


through various arrangements of nozzles 
(or fixed blading) as well as moving 
blades, and reject the steam at a lower 
pressure and consequently at a higher 
volume. If all, or nearly all, this drop 
in steam pressure takes place in the 
stationary nozzles, the design is known 
as the impulse turbine. In mechanics, 
impulse is a force acting for a very short 
time, as in impact. On the other hand, 
when there is nearly an equal drop in 
pressure in both the fixed and moving 
blades of a turbine as the steam is 
passing through them, the design is 
generally referred to as a reaction 
turbine. Reaction fs utilized in various 
other prime movers besides a turbine 
wheel. Newton defined reaction as 
always equal and opposite to action, 
that is, the actions of two bodies on 
each other are always equal and in 
opposite directions. These names, 
impulse and reaction, have been adopted 
from the analogy of the water turbine, 
though, like a number of other terms 
current in engineering practice, they 
cannot be said to be a logical definition 
of what actually takes place in either 


type. 

Nearly all successful turbines work 
with the steam flowing axially, that is, 
parallel with the shaft spindle. The 
requirements of a number of industries 
for steam other than for power genera- 
tion have resulted in the design of 
modified types of steam turbines, both 
impulse and reaction, which have 
generally come to be known by dis- 
tinguishing names. 

Contrasted with the reciprocating 
engine, the steam turbine has more 
simplicity, needs less space and founda- 
tions, is free from cylinder-lubrication 
oil in the exhaust steam, has no un- 
balanced parts and vibration and sus- 
tains a uniform velocity in all degrees 
of a revolution as well as a good effici- 
ency at light and over loads. It has 
become firmly established, and will be 
indispensable so long as steam machinery 
is necessary in industry, for it is uni- 
versally recognized as an enduring and 
economical type of heat engine. After 
the World War steam turbines developed 
to units with 60,000 kw. and 45,000 kw. 
(used by the large electric companies), 
but the general practice was to install 
units of 30,000 kw. capacity rather than 
larger machines. The less powerful 


STEARIC ACID STEEL AND IRON CONSTRUCTION 


units were favored because of greater construction are chiefl 
flexibility in relation to the load at the | in beams, columns, ad eea DEA 
station, and also because of economy | tures. All longitudinals subject to a 
of manufacture, due to the production bending load may be classified as beams 
of considerable numbers, which enabled | Beams supported at both ends are 
their design, construction and operation termed girders. Beams supported (and 
to be standardized. fixed) at one end only are known as 
STEARIC ACID, C::H.COOH, acid | cantilevers. Columns are upright posts 
largely in solid fats as a/|sustaining a vertical load, usually 
glycerol ester. Prepared commercially | imposed upon them by the ends of 
by saponifying fats with a small quan- | beams or roof rincipals which they 
tity of lime under pressure, or by action |Support. Braced structures include ail 
of superheated steam alone; the prod- | contrivances for spanning an opening, 
uct mixed with palmitic acid is purified or sustaining (while composing) an 
by pressure. Under name of ‘stearine’ | erection, which consist of a jointed 
product largely used for manufacture framework of steel or fron members. 
of candles. Steel has now practically eae 

lycerol tri - 


STEARIN, g stearate, | Wrought iron for beams and braced 
(Cı:H ssCOO) +C:H s, is, along with glyce- structures, being slightly stronger, less 
l tri - palmitate, the main component 


F susceptible to corrosion, and not more 
of the solid fats. In a pure state it forms | CStly. The use of cast fron is restricted 
ly crystals, which are tasteless, 


to columns, base-plates, and other parts 
and insoluble in water, but dissolve in 


where — — — to be borne. 
ether and similar solvents. Itis decom- 6 object to be kep view in 
posed on heating under atmospheric |d structures of steel or fron is 
pressure, but can be distilled in a 


to make provision in every part for the 
vacuum. It must not be confused with | 8tetest stress that can be brought 
e, See STEARIC ACID. 


apon it by any Condition or combination 
STEATITE, or SOAP STONE. See | pmo emal forces or loads, at the same 
ALC. ; 


ae avoiding paete oa cues and 
extravagance of proportion. or this 
STEATOPYGIA, term applied to an 
accumulation of fat in the region of the 


purpose it is necessary to arrive at the 
buttocks and thighs, a characteristic 


magnitude and direction of the exter- 
nal forces, the stresses which these 
of the Bushmen, Pygmies, and Hotten- 
tots of Central and S. Africa. 


forces produce in the structure, and the 

degree in which the component parte 

STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE £ 
(1833-1908), an American writer and 























of the structure are fitted to resist t 
stresses. In beams the upper member is 

C; b. in Hartford, Conn. He gradua- 

ted from Yale, in 1856, entered journal- 


in compression, the lower in tension, 
while the web or portion separating the 
im and during the Civil War was the 
W. n correspondent of the New 


two flanges ís in shear. Columns are, 
as regards their main bulk, in compres- 
York World. In 1869 he went into 
business and until 1900 was a member 


sion alone. Braced structures of all 
descriptions are so designed that their 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Of his poetry his Pan in Wall Street 


component members are ín either 
compression or tension, shearing stress 
being, with the exception of such parts 
as may be treated as beams, confined 
to the joints. The first step in design- 


STEED, HENRY WICKHAM (1871), 
Eng. journalist; has been associated 
with the Times since 1896; in 1914 he 
became foreign editor, and in 1919 
chief editor of the Times: in 1918 he 
was head of a special mission to Italy: 
bis works include The Hapsburg Mon- 
archy, 1913; (4th ed. 1918); LZ’ EffortA 
Anglais, 1916; L’ Angleterre et la Guerre, 
1918; La Democratie Britannique, 1918. 


STEEL. See IRON AND STEEL. 


STEEL AND IRON CONSTRUC- 


bufiaing is taken to be that due to a 
TION. The uses of steel and iron in 


crowd of people standing closely through- 


STEEL 





out. All these loads act vertically 
downwards. In the case of roofs and of 
high-braced structures generally, a hori- 
zontal pressure due to the wind has also 
to be taken into account. The loads 
and their position having been deter- 
mined, the requisite strength of each 
member is arrived at by calculation, 
aided by graphic — based on the 
actual measurements of diagram drawn 
on paper. 

Steel construction of buildings used 
as residential flats and offices is a feature 
of modern cities, being exemplified par- 
ticularly in New York and Chicago. 
Other forms of steel structure are 
bridges, roofs of railway stations, and 
buildings demanding an extensive arched 
roof (e.g.), the Machinery Hall of the 
Paris Exhibition (1889), the roof of 
which spans a clear width of 375 ft. 
For the same, exhibition the Eiffel 
Tower was constructed, and serves as 
a typical example of a high-braced 
structure. Lighthouses are frequently 
constructed of steel. 


STEEL, FLORA ANNIE (1847), Eng. 
novelist. Her novels, which deal mainly 
with Hindu or Mohammedan life and 
character, include Wide-a-Wake Stories, 
1884; From the Five Rivers, 1893; On the 
Face of the Waters, 1896; The Hosts 
of the Lord, 1900; A Prince i Dreamers, 
1908; The Mercy of the Lord, 1914; 
Mistress of Men, 1914; Marmaduke, 1917. 


STEELE (51° 25’ N.. 7° 30’ E., 
town, Rhineland, Prussia; collieries; 
ironworks. Pop. 13,400. 


STEELE, SIR RICHARD 
1729), Brit. essayist, 
man of letters; joined army without 
taking degree, but resigned, 1706, to 
follow lit.; already had written a 
devotional work, The Christian Hero, 
and several comedies; app. Gazetteer, 
1707; ardent Whig M.P.; knighted by 
George I.; warm-hearted, improvident 
nature. S.’s greatest title to fame 
is as founder of Queen Anne Essay; 
he established Tatler, 1709, followed 
later by Spectator, Guardian, etc. 


STEELE, WILBUR DANIEL (1886), 
an American author; b. at Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Graduated from Uni- 
versity of Denver in 1907. Author of 
Storm, 1914; Land’s End, 1918. Wrote 
for magazines and was awarded prizes 
in 1919 and 1921 for his stories. 


STEELTON, a borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Dauphin co. It is on the 
Philadelphia and Reading, and the 
Pennsylvania railroads, and on Sus- 

uehanna river and Pennsytvania canal. 

ts industries include the works of the 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, a 
mill, shirt factory, planing mills and 
brick works, Pop. 1920, 13,428. 


STEELYARD. See WeicHinc-Ma- 


CHINES. 


STEEN, JAN (1626-79), Dutch - 
ter, began life as a brewer at Delft. 
His genre pictures, in the style of 
Rembrandt, were drawn. from all phases 


of life. 

STEE STEENKERKE (50° 
38’ N., 4° 4’ E.), village, on Senne, 
Hainaut, Belgium; scene of defeat of 
William III. by Duke of Luxembourg, 


1692. 


STEERING. Seo Sure (SEAMANSHIP), 
NAVIGATION. 


of Shakespeare (1773), but attained 
Serres by his own monumental 
on. 


STEFANIE, BASSO - EBOR (4° 50’ 
N., 36° E.), lake, E. ca; has no 
cute elevation, 1900 ft.; length, 37 
miles. 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMOUR (1879) 
an explorer, b. in Canada, of Scandina- 
vian ancestry. He graduated at the 
State University of Iowa, and was also 
a student at Harvard. He was one of 
the leaders of the Anglo-American 
expedition to the Arctic seas, which set 
out in 1905 and returned in Sept. 1912, 
and he claims to have discovered a long 
lost European tribe in the neighborhood 
of Coronation Gulf, an Eskimo of a very 
light color, with blue eyes and red hair. 
In 1921-2 he traveled in Wrangel Land 
and other parts of the Arctic continent. 
He wrote My Life Among the Eskimos. 


STEFFANI, AGOSTINO (1653-1728), 
R.C. priest and musician; supported 
by the Elector Maximilian, then entered 
the Elector of Hanover’s service; in 
1692 carried through important diplo- 
matic work; composed Servio Tullio 
(opera), chamber and church music. 


STEFFENS, HENRIK (1773-1845), 
Ger. philosopher; prof. of Nat. Science, 
Halle, Breslau, Berlin; assented Uy 
to philosophy of Schleiermacher. 


STEFFENS (JOSEPH) LINCOLN 
(1866), an American writer and lecturer; 
b. in San Francisco, California and in 
1889 graduated from the University 
of California. He was a reporter and 
city editor on different New York 
papers from 1892-1902 and associate 
editor of a magazine from 1906-1911. 


STEGOSAURS 





Author of The Shame of the Cities, 1904; 

he Struggle for Self-Government, 1906; 
Upbuilders, 1909; The Least of These, 
1910. Wrote short stories for magazines. 


STEGOSADUBS. Prehistoric monsters, 
fossil remains of which are found in 


Wyoming and Colorado. They were of 


considerable size and most peculiar 
In length they ranged from 


twenty-five to thirty feet, and their 
backs were highly arched, their hind legs 


being much longer than their fore-legs. 


Their heads were very small and their 
tails long and heavy. The hinder part 
of the body, therefore, was dispropor- 
tionately heavy compared with the 
forelimbs and head, and received its 
nervous control from a ganglion several 
times larger than the brain, located in 


the neutral cavity of the sacrum. 


STEIN, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH 
KARL, BARON VON (1757 - 1831), 


Prussian statesman; one of builders of 


rmany. Humiliated by 
Treaty of Tilsit, Frederick William III. 
gavə S. an absolutely free hand to carry 
out his liberal ideas. S. resolutely carried 
through Edict of Emancipation of Serfs 
(1807), which came into force, 1810; 
also various agrarian and military re- 
forms, for which Schén and Scharn- 
horst had long been agitating; incurring 
Napoleon's wrath, fled, 1809; returned, 
1812, but never regained influence. 


STEINBOCES, or STEINBOKS, are 
8. African antelopes of the genus 
Nanotragus. N. tragulus, the common 
S., is reddish-brown above, white below, 
while N. melanotis ts of a grayish color; 
N. pygmoeus, which stands 10 in. high, 
is the smallest living ruminant. 


STEINER, JAKOB (1796 - 1863), 
Swiss mathematician; prof. of Geom- 
etry, Berlin, 1834, till death; founder 
of modern synthetic geometry. 


STEINMETZ, CHARLES PROTEUS 
(1865-1923), American electrician and 
inventor, b. in Breslau, Germany. He 
was educated in Germany and in the 
United States. He was consulting en- 
gineer for the General Electric Co. and 
wrote much on electrical subjects. 


STEINMETZ, KARL FRIEDRICH 
VON (1796-1877), Pruss. general; dis- 
tinguished in war with Denmark, 1848; 
commanded an army against Austria, 
1866 brilliant victories at Nachod 
Skaliiz, and Schwein-schadel: commanded 
one of armies in 1870; was de- 
feated at Gravelotte and recalled: ea 
a of Silesia and Posen; resigned 
{n 1871; field marshal, 1871. 


modern Ge 


STELLENBOSCH (33° 54’ S., 18°| ind 


king of Hungary; Introd 
ity into Hungary; defeated emperor, 





48’ E.), town, Cape Province, 8. Africa; 
has a college, theological seminary, 
schools of agriculture and mining; 
wine and fruit growing center. Pop. 7000. 


STEM, typically the aerial, ascending 
axis of a plant, the principal functions 
of which are: (1) to carry the leaves in 
such a manner that they are advantage- 
ously placed for the performance of 
their functions (respiration, transpira- 
tion, carbon assimilation); (2) to trans- 
mit to the leaves nutritive material 
absorbed by the roots from the soil: and 
(3) to conduct the elaborated food form- 
ed by the leaves to the storage areas. In 
addition to erect s’s there are climbing 
and twining forms (vine, convolvulus), 
prostrate, or underground, when they 
are often modified for food storage as 
in the iris, rhizome, crocus corm, tulip 
bulb, and potato tuber, and bear an 
adventitious root system. 


STENCILLING, painting by means of 
thin plate of metal, paper, etc., having 
design cut out. 


STENDAL (52° 36’ N., 11° 51’ E., 
town, Pruss. Saxony; cathedral; railway- 
workshops. Pop. 30,000. 


STENO, NICOLAUS (1638-86), Swed. 
divine and physiologist; authority on 
geology and crystallography. 


STENOGRAPHY. See SHORTHAND. 


STEPHAN, HEINRICH VON (1831- 
97), Ger. politician; carried out postal 
reforms in Schleswig-Holstein, 1864; 
became Postmaster-General of Ger. 
Empire, 1871; Sec. of State for post 
department, 1878; chief share in found- 
ing International Postal Union. 


STEPHEN, whose death by stoning is 
related in Acts 7, was the first martyr of 
the Christian Church. 

STEPHEN (c. 1097-1154), king of 
England; s. of Adela, William I.’s dau., 
and Count of Blois; successfully claimed 
throne in opposition to Matilda, Henry 
I.’s dau., 1135; waged war against Ma- 
tilda for several years; taken prisoner, 
1141; on release, su eged 
Oxford, 1142; Matilda gave up s le, 
1147; her s. Henry acknowledged as. 
Stephen’s heir, 1153. 


TEPHEN I., St. Stephen (977-1038), 
teed i — —— 


Conrad II., 1030 
STEPHEN I. (c. 258), pope, opposed 
Cyprian concerning baptism of heretics; 
Stephen III. (c. 752) was aided against 
Aistulf by nkish king, Pippin; 
Stephen X. (c. 1057) aimed at papal 
ependence. 


STEPHEN BATHORI STEREOSCOPE 
















STEPHEN BATHORI (1533-86), 


— of Transylvania, 1571; king of 
oland, 1575; put down all internal 


insurrection; warred against Ivan of 


when he was as a leader and 
retired to Paris. 1891 he was allowed 
to return to Ireland. 

STEPHENSON, GEORGE (1781- 
1848), Brit. engineer; tnventor of the 
locomotive; 6. Wylam, near Newcastle. 

STEPHEN, SIR LESLIE (1832-1904), | When an engineer in Killingworth col- 
Eng. biographer and critic. enthus- | liery he built his first locomottve. In 
1815 he invented a safety mine-lamp. 
. | He was chief engineer for construction 

y f of Stockton and Darlington Railway; 
Biography, 1882, to which he contributed | constructed Liverpool and Manchester 
some of the finest articles. His works, | Railway, where his Rocket proved fastest 


include — Th a Tre locomotive. 
Poh Coagish Thouoht in thel STEPHENSON, ROBERT (1803-59), 


Eng. engineer; s. of George Stephenson, 
the inventor of the locomotive. He was 
chief railway engineer of E d, and 
built the famous bridges at Newcastle, 
Montreal, and Menai Strait. 


ics. 
The English Utilitarians. 

§TEFHEN 8, ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON (1812-83), an American statesman, 
b. near Crawfordsville, Ga. He graduat- 
ed from Franklin College (now the 
Untversity of Georgia), in 1832, taught 
school while he studied law, later being 
— — eae cn lr ph ae a Whig. 

e was elected ngress on n 
& general ticket. He was the author of Eng. Paa e mee Es — 
the -| bassador for William ITI. in : 

Dr. Johnson includes Stepney in his 
Lives of the Poets. 

STEPNIAK, SERGIUS (1852-95), 
States. In 1865 he headed the unsuc-| pseudonym of Sergius Michaelovitch 
cessful Confederate Peace Commission | Kravchinski, Russ. author and revolu- 
which met Lincoln at Hampton I Roads. | tionary; wrote Underground Russia. 

ngress 


After the war he served 
STEPPES pastoral plains in B8. 
Russia and W. iberia. 


STEPNEY, GEORGE (1663-1707), 


STEPHENS, ALICE BARBER (1858), 
an American illustrator b. near Salem, 


TERCULIACE2, natural order of 
She was educated tn the 8 4 


ew Jersey. trees and herbs; Baobab (q. v.) is a species 
public schools of Philadelphia and art baceæ; all are tropical. 
academies in the same nlace and Paris. of suborder Bom £ 


Was a wood engraver for different} STEREOISOMERISM is that kind 
Magazines and taught portrait and life[of isomerism which depends on the 
classes at the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women. 


STEPHENS, JAMES (1824-1901), | ot tly 
an Irish revolutionist, b. in Kilkenny, | by optical activity, (3.e.) rotation of the 
io | plane of polarized ght. 


edron, 
the angles of which its four valencies 
extend. 


STEREOSCOPE, an optical instru- 
ment invented by Wheatstone, As ri 


escaping and made his way to this 
has the effect of gtving to 


country, where he remained until 1867, 


a 


STEREOTYPING 





graphic pictures the appearance of 
solidity. In the instrument now in use 
two photographs of the same object are 
taken in the positions in which the 
person’s two eyes would be if he were 
observing the object from the position 
in which the camera is placed. These 
Mido by aide and viewed thevasti seperhie 
e by side and view separa 
acute angled prisms. 


_ STEREOTYPING. See Painrina. 
STERILIZATION OF MILK. Sec 


PASTEURIZATION. 


in captivity; tn human beings s. is 
caused by disease, age, defective develo 
ment of reproductive organs, etc. 


STERLING, legal coin of standard 
weight and purity. Some derive word 
from Easterling money of Hanse mer- 
chants in demand in Richard I.’s time. 
Sterling silver contains .075 copper. 


ton and 
river and Hennepin canal. Its industries 
include hardware, agricultural imple- 
ments, gasoline engines, canning fac- 
tories, machine shop products, etc. 
There is a public library and a hospital. 
Pop. 1920, 8,182. 


STERLING, JOHN (1806-44), Brit. 
writer; b. Kames Castle, ; & of 
. Edward Sterling of the Times staff; pub. 
Poems and Strafford, a tragedy. His 
Essays and Tales were collected, 1848. 
Carlyle wrote a life of Sterling, whi 
chiefly preserves his memory. 


Untversity. Admitted to the Illinois bar, 
1878 and was the city attorney, 1880-81 of 
Springfield, Illinois. Removed in 1882 
to South Dakota and was dean of the 
College of Law, Untversity of South 
Dakota, 1901-11. He was the district 
attorney of Spink county, South Dakota, 
1887-89 and a United States Senator, 2 
terms, 1913-25. 


STERLING, YATES (1843), an Amer. 
Naval officer, b. in Baltimore, Md. In 
1863 he graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy and commis- 
sioned an ensign in the same year. He 
rose through the various grades to 
rank of rear-admiral in 1902. He saw 
service at the Washington Navy Yard 
and was in command of ships in the 





STETTINIUS 


United States Navy at various times. 
From 1904-5 he was commander-in-chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet. Retired tn latter 
year upon reaching the age limit. 


STERNBERG (49° 44’ N., 17° 18' 


E.), town, Austria. Pop. 15,000, 


STERNE, LAURENCE (1713-68), 
Brit. novelist; 6. Clonmel, Ireland; ed. 
Halifax School and Cambridge; took 
orders and obtained lItvings of Sutton 
and Stillington; from obscurity S. sud- 
denly rose to fame by publication in 
1760 of first vol. of Tristram Shandy. 
Other eight vol’s of the same whimsical 
novel followed at intervals until his 
death; and in addition S. issued collec- 
tion of Sermons and A Sentimental 
Journey, 1768. S.’s character was far 
from admirable, but he ranks high in 
the history of Eng. fiction. 


STERNER, ALBERT EDWARD 
1863), an American artist, b. in London, 
ngland. He was educated in art 

academies in Paris and came to the 
United States in 1881. In Chicago from 
1881-85 as a scene painter and lithog- 
rapher, and then came to New York 
and opened a studio. ted many 
books and magazines among them 
pore Works, Prue and I, and Coppee's 
aes, 


STESICHORUS (c. 630-555 B.C.), 
the ‘lyric Homer’; Dorian n poet of Sicily; 
struck blind for Hbelling Helen. 


STETHOSCOPE, instrument employ- 
ed in med. for the purpose of listening 
te the sounds produced in the body 
(auscultation); may be single, consisting 
of a wooden tube flattened at one end, 
for the ear, and cup-shaped at the other, 
or binaural, with two rubber tubes lead- 
ing from the cup, for the ears. 


STETTIN (53° 27’ N., 14° 33’ E.), 
town, on Oder, capital of Pomerania, 
Prussia; important shipping and com- 
merce; churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul (XII. cent.), St. James (XIV, 
cent.), royal palace, K6nigsthor, Ber- 
linerthor, etc. ; taken by French, 1806-13; 
became Prussian, 1814; shipbuilding, 
machinery, chemicals, ofl- » Sugar, 
paper. Pop. 245,000. 


STETTINIUS, EDWARD R. (1865), 
an American banker, b. in St. Louis. 
He was educated at the St. Louis 
University and in 1892 removed to 
Chicago. In 1909 he became president 
of the Diamond Match Company and 
shortly afterward joined the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. For them he or- 
ganized a department for the purchase 
of munitions and other war materials 
for the British and French governmenis. 





He was appointed Surveyor-General of 
Supplies for the United States War 
Department, and in March, 1918, be- 
came a member of the War Council. 
He served as Assistant Secretary of War 
in April 1918, and was special resen- 
tative of the United States War Depart- 
ment in Evrope later in the same year. 
in oo from government service in 





STEUBEN, FREDERICK WILLIAM 
AUGUSTUS, BARON (1730-94), a Ger- 
man general of the American revolu- 


tionary army, offered his services to jth 


Congress in 1777 after a wide e ence 

ined in European wars. Besides drill- 

and organizing raw troops, he issued 

a treatise on tactics, 1779, and spent 

his private fortune in providing uniforms 

for men. As ma or general he took 
part in the siege of Yorktown, 1781. 


STEUBENVILLE, a city of Ohio, in 
Jefferson co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Wheeling, Lake Erie 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis, and Pennsylvania railroads. 
In the neighborhood is an important 
bituminous coal field and it is the center 
of an important agricultural on. It 
has public libraries and parks. Its 
industries include the manufacture of 

lass, steel, machinery, pottery, paper, 
rick, sewer pipe, etc. Pop. 1920, 
28,508; 1923, 30,713. 


STEVENS, ALFRED (1818-75), Brit. 
sculptor and decorative artist; trained 
fn Italy, partly under Thorwaldsen. 
His greatest work is the monument 
of Wellington in 8t. Paul’s Cathedral. 


STEVENS, ALFRED (1828-1906), 
famous Belgian painter. 

STEVENS, THADDEUS (1792-1868), 
an American statesman, b. in Danville, 
Vt. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College, in 1814, taught school in New 
York while he studied law. Later he 
took up his practice in Pennsylvania, 
where he was elected to Congress as a 
Whig, in 1848. After 1858 he was leader 
in the House of Representatives, where 
he was one of the most persistent and 
intense opponents of slavery. During 
the Civil War he was Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and 
afterward chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, a non-sectarian educational 
institution, founded in 1870, at Castle 
Point, Hoboken, N.J. The school gives 
its students a technical training, the 
courses including mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, and the applied 
sciences. The endowment amounts to 


$1,570,000. and. the yearly income is 


chancery. “en 885 h 

ongress, an 1 e was appointed 
First Assistant Postmaster. In 1892 he 
was elected Vice President of the United 
States on the same ticket with Grover 
Cleveland. 


cothe, 
Princeton College; was a librarian and 
editor in Chillicothe. 
books, among which are: A Story of 





STEVENS POINT 







$300,000. In 1921 two 


ent of Engineering. 
e student enrollment was 


802 and the faculty numbered 57. 


ere. 1860-4 he was master-ine 


1875 he was elected to 


STEVENSON, BURTON EGBERT 
(1872), an American author, b. at Chilli- 
Ohio. Wasa student, 1890-93 at 


Author of many 
Colonel Washington and Braddock’s De- 


feat, 1901; The Girl with the Blue Sailor, 


1906; The Quest for the Rose of Sharon, 
1909; The Gloved Hand, 1913; The Charm 
of Ireland, 1914; A King tn Babylon, 
1917, and Webs, 1921. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT (1772-1850), 
civil engineer; 6. Glasgow; of Scot. 
parents; authority on lighthouse con- 
struction; built several, including the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse; improved systems 
of lighting 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS 
BALFOUR (1850-94), known as ‘R.L.S..,’ 
Brit. novelist, essayist, and poet; b. an 
educated in Edinburgh; grandson of 
Robert Stevenson, lighthouse eer; 
traveled extensively, seeking lth; 
settled finally at Samoa, where he died. 
As a novelist, he combined finished style 
with powerful imagination and remark- 
able narrative faculty; his essays and 
poems display originality of thought and 
charm of style. His works include An 
Inland Voyage, 1878; Travels with a 
Donkey, 1879; Virginibus Puerisque, 
1881; Men and Books, 1881; ew 
Arabian Nights, 1882; Treasure Island, 
1883; A Child’s Garden of Verses, 1885; 
Prince Otto, 1885; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, 1886; Kidnapped, 1887; Under- 
woods, 1887; Black Arrow, 1888; Ballads, 
1889; Master of Ballantrae, 1889, and 
Catriona, 1893; also St. Ives and Weir of 
Hermiston, both unfinished, the former 
completed by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


STEVENS POINT, a city of Wiscon- 
sin, in Portage co., of which it is the 
county seat. It is on the Wisconsin 





Central, the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie, and other railroads, 
and on the Wisconsin river. It has a 
large trade in lumber. Here are the 
shane of the Wisconsin Central railroad, 
and foundries, flour mills, planing mills 
and shingle mills. Pop. 1920, 11,370. 


STEVENSTON (55° 30’ N., 4° 45’ 
‘W.), town, Scotland; collieries; 
fronworks; manufactures explosives. 
Pop. 10,000. 


STEVINUS, SIMON (1548 - 1620), 
Dutch mathematician; b. Bruges; com- 
plete edition of works pub. at Leiden, 
1608 and 1634; they include optics, 
geography, astron., etc.; advocated use 
of decim al systems for coinage, weights 
and measures, 1586. 


STEWART, Stuart, or Steuart, Scot. 
(and Eng.) royal family ——David I. 
1124-53, granted the stewardship (senes- 
of Scotland to Walter, 3 1177. 
an lo-Norman. His descendants 
were hereditary stewards. Walter the 
third, who married Marjory Bruce, was 
father of King Robert II. 1371-90, 
Various families of Stewart sprang from 
{legitimate children of this line. From 
Rebcrt II. descended dynasty which 
endediwith Mary, Queen of Scots, whose 
son, James VI. became king of England. 
The last Stewart ruler of Britain was 
Qucen Anne, dau. of James II. The 
Pretender’s line died out, 1807 bus 
there are still descendants of J Jantes 
and Charles I. 


STEWART, ALEXANDER TURNEY 
(1803-76), an ’ American millionaire and 
philanthropist, b. at Lisburn, Ireland; 
emigra to New York in 1823 and 
opened a ——— store in 1825. His 
business grew to Mars large proportions 

and was removed to Broad 


sufferers from the Franco-German War, 


and was noted for his charitable acts. 


STEWART, Beet ances (1828-87), 
Scot. physicist; app. director of Kew 
Observatory, 1850. ‘prof. of Physics, 
Owens Coll., Manchester, 1870; one of 
founders of spectrum analysis, 


STEWART, CHARLES D. 
Ohio. E author b in 


of: 


1868), an 
anesville, 


and poama for magazines. From 1915-16 


he was executive secretary to the Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin. 


STEWART, ROBERT. See Lonvon- 
DERRY, ROBERT STEWART, 2ND MAR- 
QUEBS OF. 


STEYN, MARTINUS THEUNIS, 
(1857-1916), 8. African statesman: elect- 
ed president of Orange Free State in 
1896. On outbreak of Boer War, 1899, 
he threw in his lot with the Transvaal, 
and for more than a year was pursued 
by Brit. columns. Broken in health, he 
lived in retirement after the war, only 

emerging to take part in the National 
Convention which resulted in S. African 
Union. None the less, although retired, 
he continued to be a potent force in 
8. African politics, and his uncompromis- 
ingly pro-Dutch policy undoubtedly 
influenced the section of Boers which 
. African rebellion, 1914. 


STEYR, Steier (48° 2’ N., 14° 25’ E.), 
town, at junction of Enns and Steyr, 
Upper Austria; man iron and 
steel. Pop. 18,000. 


STICHOMETRY, the method adopt- 
ed by the Greeks and Romans for 
measuring the lines of a literary work. | 
In prose, as the writing of the copyists 
vared, a standard line was fixed, w ch 


consisted of 36 letters. 


STICKLEBACKS (Gasterosteidoe ), 
small, scaleless fishes, with three or four 
. | sharp dorsal spines, and bodies often 
covered with bony plates. The males 
— a nest for the protection of the 

eggs, which they guard until hatched. 
Found in fresh water or in the sea only 
in the N. hemisphere, 


STIGAND, bp. of Elmham, 1043; 
Worcester, 1047; abp. of Canterbury, 
1052-70; d. 1072._ i 


STIGMA. See FLOWER. 


STIGMATIZATION, the tmpression 
of the ‘stigmata’ or marks resembling 
the wounds of Christ in feet, See 

y e 
crown of thorns and scourging. St. 
Francis of Assisi was the first upon whom 
the stigmata were seen, if we except a 
disputed passage in St. Paul’s epistles, 
and there have been many cases of s. 
death. More than 100 were 


ig Oy of medicine, hypn notic suggestion | 
is held to produce the phenomenon. 

| Many Catholics hold it to be generally 

miraculous and preternatural. 


STILES, EZRA (1727-95); Amer. 
divine; preached at Yale, Newport, etc.; 
prof. at Yale, 1778; student of astron., 
meteorology, electricity, etc, 





STILICHO 


general of Rom. Empire: ruled 
empire during youth of Honorius; by 
military genius kept back Goths and 
vender defeating Alaric and Rada- 
ga e 


STILL, ANDREW TAYLOR (1828- 
1917), an American physician, b. in 
Lee co., V . He served as surgeon 
in the Ctvil War. In 1874 he discovered 
the principles of osteopathy and he 
established his first school in 1892 at 
Kirksville, Mo. From this — 
the American school of osteopathy. See 
OsTEOPATHY. 


STILL, JOHN (c. 1543-1608), Ang 





eae? and two convents. Pop. 1920, 


STILUS or STYLUS. See Para- 


OGRAPHY, 
STIMSON, FREDERICK JESUP 
(1855) (““J.8. of Dale”) an American law- 
yer and author b. at Dedham, Mass. In 
1876 graduated from Harvard College. 
Was attorney-general of Massachusetts 
from 1884-85 and Ambassador to the 
— Republic, 1914-21. Author of: 
O 8 









can divine; master of St. Jobn’s and 
Coll., Cambridge; bp. of Bath 
ells, 1593; Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, 1575, early Eng. comedy, is 
sometimes attributed to him. 


STILLINGFLEET, EDWARD (1635- 
99), Anglican divine; dean of St. Paul’s, 
1678; bp. of Worcester, 1689; wrote 
Irenicum and other works; an able 
controversialist. 


STILLMAN, JAMES 

American banker and 

Brownsville, Tex. He was for many 

ears president of the National City 
of New York. 


STILLMAN, THOMAS BLISS (1852- 
1915), an American chemist, b. in Plain- 
Said wage Rutger 

ollege an pos ua 
courses in other institutions. Until 
1903 he was professor of analytical 
chemistry at Stevens Institute, and in 


1850-1918), an 


the latter year became professor of 


STILLMAN, WILLIAM JAMES, 
(1828-1901), American writer and artist, 
b. in Schenectady, N.Y. He wrote 
much on art and kindred subjects. 


STILLWATER, a city of Minnesota, 
in Washington co., of which it is the 
county seat. It 1s on the Chicago and 
Northwestern, the Northern P c, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroads, and on St. Croix lake and 
river. Its industries include flour mills, 

e factories, machine shops, ele- 
vator works, foundries, etc. It is the 
seat of the State Prison and has a public 


STIMSON, HENRY LEWIS (807). 


United States Secretary of War, b. 
New York. 
Yale College and admitted to the bar 
in 1891. From 1906-9 a United States 
Attorney, Southern District, New York 
and Secretary of War in cabinet of 
President Taft, 1911-13. In the World 
War as a lieutenant colonel in the 305th 


In 1888 graduated from 


Field Artillery, colonel, 1918 and with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France from December 1917 to August 


cier; b. in} 1918 


STINGING ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
Though commonly used as a means of 
defense both in animals and plants the 
power of inflicting a wound and intro- 
ducing a poisonous fluid is employed by 
many animals as a means of se 
their prey. One of the lowliest stinging 
animals is the hydra which has a number 
of cells in the tentacles. A lobe of the 
epee gland in gnats is modified for 

e secretion of poison. Bees, wasps, 
ichneumon and saw flies inflict their 
stings by means of modified ovipositors. 
The poison glands of spiders are in 
ppp noses near the mouth. A number 
of fishes, notably the sting rays and 
the weevers, have also stinging powers. 
Stinging plants (e.g. nettle) are usually 
furnished with sharp stiff hairs which 
secrete an acrid fluid. Some are capable 
of causing serious results. 


STING-RAYS, or WHIP-TAILED 
RAYS, are the fishes which constitute 
the family Trygonidew in the sub-order 
Raji. There are about fifty species of 
these elasmobranchs, occurring in most 
tropical and subtropical seas, and they 
are characterized by their long, slender, 
whip-like tails. 


STINKWOOD, a term applied to 
the wood of numerous plants, is used 

ly in reference to Gustavia 
augusta, a species of Lecythidacess. Th 
wood has a fotid smell, and the tree 
occurs in tropical America. 









STINNES, HUGO (1870), Ger. in- 
dustrial magnate, and moving power in 
People’s Party; inherited immense for- 
tune from his ‘father, 1889; controls a 
network of enterprises, including mines, 
steamships, and newspapers; appointed 
member of Armistice committee, 1918, 
but was removed by Erzberger because 
he was mainly responsible for the 
robbery of Belgium and the deportation 
of her workers. Stinnes in the period 
following the World War became the 
— financial and industrial figure 
of Germany. He was generally con- 
ceded to be the power behind the govern- 
ment. He bitterly — the French 
occupation of the and removed 
his offices and closed all operations on 
the arrival of the French troops in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 
_ STIPPLE. See Bnaravine. 


castle, with Heading Hill; parish church 
XV. cent., Guildhall, Smith Institute 


Bannockburn, etc.; W 
English at Stirling Bridge, 1297; be- 
sieged by English under Edward I., 
1304; taken by Monk, 1651; unsuccess- 
ful slege of Jacobites, 1746. Chief 


tweeds, 
— — implements. 
Pop. 1921, ar 345. 

STIRLING, JAMES (1692-1770), 
Scot. mathematician; b. Garden, Stirling; 
chief work, M ethodus differentialis, sive 
tractatus de summatione et snterpolatione 
serierum, tnfinttarum, 1730. 


STIRLING, JAMES HUTCHISON 
1820-1909), ‘Scot. philosopher; intro- 
uced Hegelfanism into England; Secret 
of Hegel, 1865; Textbook of Kant, 1881; 
attempts to show intimate connection 
of Kant and Hegel. 


STIRLING, WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
EARL OF (e. 1567-1640), Scot. states- 
man, dramatist, and poet; recetved vast 
in America—Nova 

tia; King’s Sec. for Scotland, Master 

of 1 Requests, and judge of the Court of 

Session; author of various tragedies, 

, and an Encouragement to Colonies. 

ova Scotia, after being a heavy drain 
on 8., was ceded to France, 1632. 


STIRLINGSHIRE (56° 3’ N., 4° 15’ 
W.), midland county, Scotland; area, 
450 sq. miles; has ironworks and manu- 


STOCK EXCHANGES 
factures of textiles and chemicals. 


STOAT. See Wrasn, Famy. 


STOCKBRIDGE, FRANK PARKER 
(1870), an American author and journal- 
ist b. at Gardiner, Maine. Studied medi- 
cine at the George Washington Univer- 
sity from 1888-91. He was a reporter 
and editor on different papers and maga- 
zines since 1894. uthor of (with 
others) T — of —— 1911; 

Yankee vag Sg the War, 1919; 
Measure ‘Your ind, 1920. Wrote for 
magazines 


STOCK EXCHANGES are markets 
for the sale and purchase of industrial 
stocks and bonds, government, state 
and municipal securities, and other 
forms of negotiable certificates represent- 
f | ing values of commodities. The ex- 
changes are organizations composed of 
brokers or traders and furnish an open 
and permanent market for dealing with 

all manner of securities at prices deter- 
mined by financial and commercial 
conditions. The prine exchanges of 
the world are those of New York, Lon- 
don, Paris, Amsterdam, Antwerp and 
Brussels. In the United States the 
exchanges at Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
pe aaa oe New Orleans, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco and St. Louts may 
be grouped with the New York Ex- 
change as representing the chief channels 
through which most American d 

are transacted. They are all cl 
related with the exchanges of Europe. 

The transactions on the New York 
exchange are enormous. The number 
of securities listed has become so large 
and diverse that brokers and operators 
generally have long since ceased to trade 
in the listed stocks and bonds as a whole 
but confine their dealings to the stocks 


speculative trading for re-sale at a profit, 
and purchases for permanent invest- 
ment. Prices for seats, represen 


ange varied from $7,500 to $3,000 
In 1919 a seat cost from 


transactions in the last named year 

amounted to $173,020,950 in stocks 

and $3,619,178,000 in bonds. 
Membership in stock exchanges $s 

strictly limited and safeguarded y 

many restrictions. Rules specify ra 

of commission brokers must charge thelr 


STOCKHOLM 


STOCKTON 





customers for dealings, and also regulate 
methods of business and the conduct 
of members. In London and Paris, 
stock exchange members cannot adver- 
tise or solicit for business, but no such 
restraints are put upon American bro- 
kers. The discipline involves suspension 
of a member, either temporary or per- 
manent, for infractions of the rules by, 
for example, fraudulent trading, such 
as fictitious sales at nominal bids, or for 
accepting smaller commissions than 
those prescribed, or for questionable 
transactions or conduct outside the 
Exchange. 

Traders and’ brokers are divided into 
two groups, the ‘bulls’ and the ‘bears.’ 
A ‘bull’ buys stocks to sell at higher 
prices, either outright, that is, by paying 
the entire amount represented by the 
transaction, or, which is more frequent 
with Exchange speculators, by buying 
‘on margin.’ In this latter operation a 
speculator borrows usually from his 
broker, most of the needed funds, say 
80%, and the remaining 20% is his 
actual stake in the speculation. His 
risk rests upon the movements of the 
price. If it goes up, he can sell at a 
profit. If the price recedes, the lender 
requires him to pay more money to 
make his margin conform to the lower 
price; should he fail to do so, the lending 
broker has to protect himself by selling 
the stock on his own account, and the 
speculator’s margin (and the deal) is 
wiped out. A ‘bear’ sells stocks, which 
he frequently does not possess on the 
chance of obtaining them later at lower 
prices than those at which he sells them. 
Committed to deliver such stocks to the 

urchaser, he sometimes borrows them, 
ust as a ‘bull’ borrows money, to protect 
himself from defaulting, and then 
‘covers’ by buying the same stock on 
the market at the lowest current price, 
returning the borrowed stock when he 
has done so. 


STOCKHOLM, cap. of Sweden (59° 
17’ N., 18° 3’ E.), beautifully situated 
on rocky islands and mainland at outlet 
of Lake Malar to Baltic; busy port and 
large industrial center. Staden (old 
town) has narrow steep streets, quaint 
gabeled houses, royal palace, with a 
collection of armor and costumes, 
Storkyrka, great church, founded 13th 
cent., Tyskakyrka, Riddarhus, 17th 
cent., Riddarholms-kyrka, with royal 
tombs, including that of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Norrmalm, residential quar- 
ter, has fine broad streets, large squares, 
parks, univ., Royal Opera-house, nation- 
al museum, valuable Swed. antiquities 
and art collection, national library, 
statues of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII., Northern Museum, Scan- 


ERICK 


sen, open-air museum. Stockholm was 
founded in 1255; taken by Danes, 1389, 
1520; frequent fires, 17th to 19th cen- 
turies. Chief industries are shipbuild- 
ing, iron foundries, machinery, cotton, 
linen, leather, sugar, breweries, stearin, 
tallow, etc. During the World War an 
International Socialist Conference was 
held here, and a manifesto detailing the 
basis of peace negotiations was issued 
by the organizing committee, Oct. 1917. 
Pop. 1921, 419,429. 


STOCKMAR, CHRISTIAN FRED- 

, BARON (1787-1863), was edu- 
cated fa the University of Jena, where 
he devoted himself particularly to the 
study of medicine. In 1814 he accom- 
panied a Saxon regiment as chief physi- 
cian, and soon afterwards became one 
of the doctors of the hospital at Worms. 
He became the confidential adviser of 
Leopold I. of the Belgians. In 1836 
he came to —— and to act as adviser 
to the young Princess Victoria, who 
succeeded to the throne in the following 
year. 


STOCKPORT (53° 25’ N., 2° 10’ W.), 
town, at junction of Tame and Mersey, 
Cheshire, England; cotton and hat- 
making industries. Pop. 1921, 125,500. 


STOCK RAISING. See Livestock. 


STOCKS, obsolete wooden apparatus 
of punishment: board pierced to receive 
wrists and ankles of prisoner; in 
Britain from Anglo-Saxon period to 
XIX. cent. 


STOCKTON, a city of California, in 
San Joaquin co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Southern Pacific, 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
the Tidewater Southern, the Western 
Pacific, and other railroads, and at the 
head of Stockton Channel, an arm of 
San Joaquin river. It is an important 
industrial city and has manufactures of 
paper, canned fruits and vegetables, 
flour, leather, agricultural tmplements, 
etc. It is the seat of the College of the 
Pacific, State Insane Asylum, St. Mary’s 


College, a public library, and other 
public institutions. Pop. 1920, 40,296; 
1923, 52,400. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES (54° 33’ N., 
1° 19’ W.), seaport, on Tees, Durham, 
England; iron and steel manufactures. 
Pop. 1921, 65,000. 


STOCKTON, FRANCIS RICHARD 
(FRANK R.) (1834-1902), an American 
author; b. in Philadelphia. He began his 
career as a wood engraver, in which 
trade he became so proficient that he 
invented a double graver, in 1866. In 
1872 he took up newspaper work, was 
for a time on the reportorial staff of 
the Philadelphia Post, later on Scribner's 






stories and books, 
famous for his novels written in 
vein of humor described as ‘whimsical.’ 


His first success was Rudder Grange, 
written in 1879, but many of his ad- 
mirers prefer The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs, Aleshine, 1886. Among 
the rest of his works are The Squtrrel 
Inn, 1890; The Watchmaker's Wife, 1893; 
The Adventures of Captain Horn, 1895; 
Afield and Afloat, 1900 and The Car- 
tain’s Toll Gate, 1903. He also wrote a 
short story, The Lady and the Tige 
which created a great deal of discussion. 


STODDARD, CHARLES WARREN 
(1843-1909), an American author, b. 
in Rochester, N.Y. He studied at the 
University of California, was for a while 
an actor and finally became a traveling 
correspondent for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, his wanderings in the South 
Seas and adjoining coasts being espe- 
cially prolific in literary material. Before 
himself entirely to writing he taught 
English for a period in the Catholic 
University of America. Among his works 
are South Sea Idyils, 1873; Summer 
Cruising in the South Seas, 1874: The 
Lepers of Molokai, 1885; Over the Rocky 
Mountains to Alaska, 1899; In the Foot- 
prints of the Padres, 1902, and The 
Island of Tranquil Delights, 1904. 


STODDARD, RICHARD HENRY 
(1825-1903), an American poet and 
writer, b. in Hingham, Mass. As a boy 
he worked in an iron foundry, but de- 
voting his leisure time to reading he 
later was employed in the customs 
service and during 1870-3 was private 
secretary to General McClellan. After- 
wards he was a book reviewer on the 
New York World. Already in 1848 he 
had begun to write, both verse and 
prose. Among his books are Footprints, 
1849; Songs of Summer, 1856; Putnam 
the Brave, 1869; A Memoir of Edgar 
Allen Poe, 1875, and Under the Evening 
Lamp, 1893. : 


STODDARD, WILLIAM OSBORN 
(1835), author and journalist; 6. Homer, 
N.Y. He graduated from Rochester 
College in 1858, whereupon he took up 
newspaper work and farming in Illinois. 
He was President Lincoln’s secretary 
from 1861 to 1864, and later after serving 
as U.S. Marshal in Arkansas, embarked 
on a long career of authorship that 
extended from 1870 to 1914, his volum- 
inous works embracing verse, biography, 
fiction and adventure stories. He was 
one of Lincoln’s biographers and for a 
time became devoted to inventions, of 
which he patented nine, 


STOKHOD 





STOICS, followers of an Athenian 
school of philosophy named from the 
stoa, ‘porch,’ in which its founder, Zeno 
of Citium in Cyprus, c. 300 B.C., taught. 
His successors were Cleanthes and Chry- 
sippus, the latter of whom consolidated 
its doctrines. Later Pansetius of Rhodes, 
c. 140 B.C. initiated a more moderate 
phase of Stoic teaching. Of all Gr. 
schools Stoicism was most congenial to 
the Roman temper, and among its most 
famous names are those of Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, and Marcus Aurelius. Like 

, Stoicism is essentially a 
practical philosophy, the source of its 
ethics being the ideal of the wise man 
after the pattern of Socrates, who per- 
ceives that the true good of man lies not 
in outward objects, but in the state of 
the soul itself—in that knowledge or 
wisdom by which he is delivered from 
the passions and desires that perturb 
the life of the ordinary man. The 
early Stoics had a good deal of the Cynic 
harshness of view, but the more rigid 
dualisms were gradually modified, until 
life of Stoic virtue was able to adapt it- 
self tolerably well to the necessities of 
its environment. Stoics regarded the uni- 
verse as a rational, though material, 
whole, and were opposed to the crude 
atomism of the Epicureans. Stoicism 
of the latest or Roman period was char- 
acterized by its strongly practical and 
religious tendency, as in the Discourses 
and Encheiridion of Epictetus, and the 
Thoughts or Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. 


STOKE NEWINGTON, metropolitan 
borough, London, 3 miles N.E. of St. 
Paul’s. Pop. 1921, 52,167. 


STOKE POGES (51° 33’ N., 0° 37’ 
W.), village, Buckinghamshire, England; 
burial-place of Thomas Gray, and 
Church yard being identified with the 
scene of his Elegy. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT (53° 1’ N., 2° 
10’ W.), town, on Trent, Staffordshire, 
England; center of pottery and porcelain 
manufacture; includes, since 1910, Tun- 
stall, Burslem, Hanley, Longton, Fen- 
ton, Stoke. Pop. 1921, 273,238. 


STOKES, SIR GEORGE GABRIEL 
(4819-1903), Brit. mathematician; pres 
of Brit. Association, 1869, and of Royal 
Soc., 1885 to 1888; received Rumford 
medal for investigations on light. 


STOKESLEY, JOHN (1475-1539), 
bp. of London, 1530. 


STOKHOD, riv., Ukraine, trib. of 
the’ Pripet, (51° 52’ N., 25° 38’ E.); 
narrow, marshy stream; in the World 
War was the scene of desperate fighting, 
June 1916, when the Germans counter- 


STOLBERG 


attacked against the Russian offenstve 
farther S.; the Russians eventually drove 


STOLBERG (50° 45’ N., 6° 16’ E.), 
town, on Vichtbach, Rhineland, Prussia; 
manufactures brass, iron. Pop. 15,000. 

STOLBERG, FRIEDRICH 
POLD, GRAF 


STOLE, a narrow strip of stuff: 
liturgical vestment, worn by bp’s, priests 
and deacons, the latter w it over 
left shoulder and fastened under right 
side; priests at mass wear it crossed on 
the breast. 


STOLP, STOLPE (54° 29’ N., 17° 1’ 
E.), town, on Stolp, Pomerania, Prussia; 
manufactures machinery. Pop. 33,000. 


Goremykin as premier, 1906, and ap- 
e 


mpire; state secretary, 1907; strove to 
maintain balance between reaction and 
revolution; shot by an assassin. 


STOMACH, a dilated sac-like part 
of the digestive tract, situated in man in 
the upper part of the abdomen on the 
left side, in which the early stage of 
digestion takes place. See DIGESTION. 


STOMATA. See Lear. 


STONE, a hard, compact mass of 
earth, as limestone, sandstone, etc.: 
enerally obtained by quarrying rock. 
he principal components of s. are silex, 
aluminia, zirconia, glucinia, lime and 
magnesia. When oxides such as iron and 
copper enter into its composition they 
generally give it a color. S. varies in 
dness and weight. 

Artificial s’s generally consist of burnt 
clay, which is formed into firebricks, and 
bricks for building purposes. Portland 
cement is mixed with sand and s’s, 
and when set forms an artificial s. much 
used for piers, breakwaters, and other 
marine works. See also SLATE. 


STONE AGE. See Ancient His- 
TORY and Man, AGE oF, 


STONE BUILDING. See Burmoprna 
STONE. 











STONEHENGE 


STONE CIRCLES. See STANDING 
STONES. 


STONE MONUMENTS, PREHIS- 
TORIC. See STANDING STONES. 


STONE, LUCY BLACKWELL (1818- 
93), woman suffrage pioneer; b. West 
Brookfield, Mass.; d. Boston. After 
graduating from Oberlin College in 1847 
she lectured on woman’s rights and 
against slavery. In 1855 she married 
Dr. Henry Blackwell, retaining her 
maiden name. She was one of the 
founders of the American Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, of which she was 
president, 1869-72, and afterwards edited 

e Women’s Journal till her death in 
1893. She was the mother of Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


STONE, MELVILLE ELIJAH (1848), 
an American journalist, b. at Hudson, 
Ill. He removed to Chicago and grad- 
uated from high school'there in 1867. 
In 1864 he was a reporter on a Chicago 
paper and from 1869-71 he conducted 
& machine shop and foundry. He and 
another man started many Chicago 
papers but he was forced to sell out in 
1888 on account of ill health. In 1891 
organized a bank and was president until 
1898, and since 1921 counselor of same. 


STONE, WILLIAM JOEL (1848- 
1918), American politician, b. in Madison 
co., Ky. After admission to the bar 
he practiced law and politics in Jefferson 
City, Mo. He was elected to Congress 
in 1885; was governor of Missouri, 1893- 
99, and U.S. Senator from 1902 until 
his death. As Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee he opposed Presi- 
dent Wilson, and favored a lenient 
policy toward Germany. 


STONEHAM, a town of Massachu- 
setts, in Middlesex co. It is on the 
Boston and Maine railroad. It is famous 
for its shoe and leather industries. It 
has also a box factory, machine shops, 
etc. It is the site of the State Armory 
and a sanitarium. It has parks and a 
public library. Pop. 1920, 7,873. 


STONEHENGE (51° 11’ N., 1° 49’ 
W.), remarkable group of huge stones in 
Salisbury Plain, in Wilts, England, 7 m. 
N. of Salisbury. When entire it con- 
sisted of two circles of stones, many of 
which now lie on the ground; those re- 
maining show that the general arrange- 
ment was in groups of three, two upright 
stones being joined by a third, which 
they supported. Largest stone is 22 ft. 
high, 714 broad, and 4 thick. Their 
erection is generally attributed to the 
late Stone or the Bronze Age, and their 
use was probably both monumental 
and sacrificial 





STONEMAN STORRS 




















STONEMAN, GEORGE (1822-94), 
an American soldier. He graduated from 
West Point Academy in 1846. In 1861 
he was appointed: brigadier-general of 
volunteers. At the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville he commanded the cavalry of 
the Army of the Potomac, and in 1864 
was captured with a part of his command 
in a raid on Macon, Ga. In 1886-87 
he was governor of California. 


STONE RIVER, BATTLE OF. See 


MURFREESBORO, BATTLE OF. 
. STONES, PRECIOUS. See Gems. 
STONES, STANDING. See STAND- 


ING STONES. 


STONINGTON, a town of Connec- 
ticut, in New London co. It is on the 
Dow York, aa oe. Horford 
railroads, and on Long Island Sound. 
includes the borough of Stonington and | Went charging liberates this SO, radical 
several villages. Its harbor is excellent which by combination with nascent 
and there is regular steamboat connec-|ydrogen also liberated, regenerates 
tion with New York and Boston. Its| Sulphuric acid and the plates are con- 
industries include silk mill, cotton mill, | Verted to their original condition. The 
woolen mill, boiler factories, press works, | on-Nickel-Potash type is best repre- 
etc. There is a public library and an 
erin ang —— Institute. In 

ugust, , the town was successfully 
defended by its inhabitants against an 
attack by the British. Pop. 1920, 10,236. 


STONY POINT, a small rocky prom- 
ontory on the west bank of the Hudson 
River, opposite Verplancks Point, 42 
miles N. of New York City, at the en- 
trance of the Highlands. In the Revo- 
lutionary War it was a fortification of 
considerable importance and was greatly 
strengthened by the British. It was 
captured in a night attack by Anthony 

ayne. In the village here is the house 
fn which Benedict Arnold held his 
treasonable interviews. ; 


STOOL, portable seat without back; 
much used in Middle Ages, when chairs 
were cumbrous; three- or four-legged, 
sometimes folding like modern camp- 
stool; often skilfully carved; ducking- 
stool was contrivance for tmmersing 


STORAGE BATTERIES, sometime 
secondary batteries or accumulators are 
devices for the direct transformation of 
chemical energy into electrical energy, 

«in which the chemical conditions after 
discharge are brought back to the origi- 
nal statetby Pa E Sob in the re- 
verse direction. e the batteries 
are not completely reversible, that is, 
more energy must be supplied to them 
than can be taken from them, their 
high capacity and generally. favorable 
characteristics have resulted in their 
wide adaptation to many uses. Among 


these may be cited,—to operate lights 
and selfstarters in automobiles, to drive 
electric trucks, to operate industrial 
locomotives where fire hazard is great, 
and in mines, etc., to operate submarines 


There are two common types, the lead- 
sulphuric acid type which is most widely 
used and the nickel-iron-potash battery. 
The former type consists of lead plates 
immersed in a sulphuric acid solution. 
The positive plate is coated with lead 
peroxide (PbOs:) and the negative plate 
with finely divided sponge lead. When 
the battery discharges, the active mater- 
ial on both plates is converted into lead 
sulphate (PbSO,) at the expense of the 
acid radical of the electrolyte. Subse- 


for miners lamps) differs from the 
Edison in the use of cadmium negative 
plates instead of fron ones. The Edison 
positive plate is of nickel, coated with 
nickel peroxide (NiOs) and the negative 
plate is of iron coated with finely divided 


of Potassium hydroxide in water. 


STOREY, MOORFIELD (1845), an 
American lawyer; b. at Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts. Graduated in 1866 from 
Harvard College and was admitted to 
the bar in 1869. Since then he has 
practiced at Boston. Overseer in 1877- 
1888 and 1892-1910 of Harvard College. 
Author of Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, a 
Memoir (with E. W. Emerson), 1911; 
What Shall We Do With Our Dependen- 
cies, 1903; The Democratic Party and 
Philippine Independence, 1915; The 
Negro Question, 1918. 


STORES (Ciconiidoe), a family of 
long-necked, long-legged wading birds, 
found everywhere except in Northern 
Europe, Asia, and America. The White 
and Black Storks (Ciconia) occur in 
Europe; the large Adjutants, or Mara- 
bous, occur in Eastern Asia and Africa. 


STORM. See METEOROLOGY, WIND. 


STORNOWAY (58° 11’ N., 6° 22’ 
W.), town, seaport, island of Lewis, 
Hebrides, Scotland; center of Outer 
Hebrides fishery district. Pop. 4,000. 


STORRS, RICHARD SALTER (1821- 
1900), congregational pastor; b. Brain- 


STORY 





Mass. He graduated from the 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1845. 
In choosing the pulpit he followed a 
family calling, having descended from 
a long line of ministers. Almost the 
whole of his rer was identified with 
the Church of the Pilgrims in — —— 
N. Y., of which he became pastor in 
1846 and continued so to his death. 
He acquired a country-wide repute as 
an orator and lecturer and was among 
the leading preachers of his time. 


STORY, JOSEPH eee - 1845), an 
American jurist; b. at Marblehead, “in 
Massachusetts. In i811 he was appoint- 
ed an associate justice of the U.S 
Supreme Court. The result of his 
practical experience was his Com- 
mentaries on the Conflicta of Laws, 
1834, which gained him a reputation 
in Europe. In 1830 he was appointed 
to the newly-founded chair of juris- 
prudence in Harvard University; and 
during the time that he held this 
professorship he wrote his numerous 
legal treatises: On the Law of Agency; 
On the Law of Partnership; On the Law 
of Bills of Exchange; On the Law of 
Bailments; On — Juris ê, 
and On Equity Pleading 


STORY, ROBERT HERBERT (1835- 
1907), Presbyterian minister, principal 
of Glasgow University, 1898. 


STORY, WILLIAM WETMORE 
(1819-95), an American sculptor, poet, 
and author; b. at Salem, Massachusetts. 


; Dorsetshire and Ham 


of books, some —— of his 
having been engra 


STOUGHTON, a town of — 
chusetts, in N orfolk Co. Its industries 
include the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, rubber goods, Cardigan jackets, 
etc. Pop. 1920° 6, 865. 


STOUR.—(1) (51° 15’ N., 1° E.), 
river, Kent, land; enters North Sea 
by two arms at Isle of Thanet. (2) (51° 
between Essex 


(3) (50° 47" N., 


Severn at Stourport. 


STOURBRIDGE (52° 28’ N., 2° 9’ 
W.), town, on Stour, Worcestershire, 
England; ironworks. Pop. 1921, 18,190. 


STOVAINE. See ANAESTHESIA. 


STOVE. See HEATING AND VENTILA- 
TION. 


STOW, JOHN (c. 1525 - 1605), Eng. 
chronicler; followed trade of tailor till 
age of forty; Summary of English 
Chronicles first pub. 1561; Annals of 
England, 1580; chief work, Survey of 
London, 1598; collector and copier of 
Man writings noted for local color; 

d. destitute. 


STOWE, rege ELLIS (1802-1886), 


He executed numerous monuments, | theologian; b. Natick, Mass.; d. Hart- 
statues, and busts, among them being ford, Conn. He graduated from Andover 


Cleopatra and the Libyan’ Sibyl in the 
London Exhibition (1862), and the 
Peabody statue in front of the Royal 
Exchange, London. His publications 
include The American Question; Roba di 
Roma; Nero; He and She; Poems, 1885; 
etc. See Lirs by H. James, 1903. 


STOTESBURY, EDWARD TOWN- 
SEND (1849), an ‘American banker and 
philanthropist; b. in Philadelphia. He 
was educated in Philadelphia and 
entering business became connected 


with the banking house of Drexel and 9 


Company, and later with the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Company. He was 
chairman of the directorates of several 
railroads. He was a patron of arts and 
the owner of a valuable collection of 
— ca peate etc. — many 
e grand opera 
Philadelp hia. supported was treasurer of the 
Republican National Campaign fund 
in 1904 and in 1908. 


STOTHARD, THOMAB —— 
Brit. designer and painter; b. and d 
London; became famous as an illustrator 


Theological Seminary, served as pro- 
fessor of Greek at Dartmouth (1830-32), 
and afterwards as professor of sacred 
literature at Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati. In 1836 he married Harriet 
Beecher, dau. of the seminary’s presi- 
dent, who became famous as Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (g.v.) author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. He was professor of di- 
vinity at Bowdoin from 1850 to 1852 
and from then till 1854 Saini the 
chair of sacred literature at Andover 
eminary. 


STOWE, HARRIET ELIZABETH 
BEECHER (1812 - 96), an American 
novelist and philanthropist; b. at Litch- 
field in Connecticut, U.S.A. Her father, 
Lyman Beecher, was president of the 
Lane Theological Seminary at Cin- 
cinnati, and in 1836 Harriet married 
one of the professors, Calvin Ellis S. 
Her first publication was The M — 
1843; Uncle Tom's Cabin appeared in 
The ' National Era, in serial form, in 
1850, and on its publication as a book 
two years later attained an almost un- 


exampled popularity. Half a mifilion 








copies were sold in the United States 
and it was translated into twenty-two 
foreign languages. Feeling that she had 
a message to deliver, she visited England 
in 1853 to lecture on the slavery ques- 
tion. Her succeeding novels were: Dred: 
A Tale of the Dismal Swamps, 1856; 
The Minister's Wooing, 1859; and Old 
Town Folks, 1869. 


STOWELL, WILLIAM SCOTT, 
BARON (1745 - 1836), Eng. lawyer: 
judge in Consistory Court, '1788, and 
in Court of Admiralty, 1798; the real 
creator of present admiralty law in 
England. 


STRABO (b. c. 63 B.C.), Gk. geog- 
rapher; b. Amasia, Pontus; ed. Nysa by 
Aristodemus and Tyrannion; at me 

29 B.C.; traveled in Arabia, 
— and ” Armenia, 24 B.C., —ã— | sta 
to Rome, 20 B.C.; - compiled a Geography 
in 17 books, d with Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, an «story in 43 
a supplement to coe bius; only frag- 
ments of this work r 


STRACHAN, JOHN (1778 - 1867), 


divine; emigrated 
joined’ Episcopal 
; ordained, 1803; 


to Brit. government during war 
of 1812: 


tion, which he endeavored to keep under 
Church control; bp. of Toronto. 1840. 


STRACHEY GILES LYTTON (1880) 
an English author. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His pub- 
lished writings include Landmarks in 
French Interature, — Eminent Vic- 
torians, 1918; Queen V » 1922 and 
Books and Characters, 1922. ' His biog- 
raphy of Queen Victoria was considered 

to be one of the most original and 
—— biographies of recent years. 


STRACHEY, SIR JOHN (1823-1907), 


Brit. Indian administrator: b. Lo 


STRACHEY, JOHN ST. LOE 1860), 
an English journalist and writer. He was 
educated at Balliol College and studied 
for the bar. He contributed to many 
magazines and was for a time editor 
of the Corn Hill Magazine. He became 
editor and proprietor of the Spectator, 
which under his management was one 
of the most influential odicals in 
England. His published writings in- 
clude From Grave to Gay, Problems and 
Perils of Socialism, A New Way of we 
— an Autobiography, published in 


STRACHEY, SIR RICHARD (1817- 
1908), Eng. soldier; held various gov- 





; rendered much | Re 


STRAIGHT 





ernment posts in — joint-autaoe 
of work on Ind. finan 

STRADELLA, — Ce } 
1645-82), Ital. musical composers ¢ 
Naples; murdered, through jealousy, 
at Genoa. The murder and the incidents 
leading up to it are the subjects of 
Flotow’s opera Stradella, and of a novel 
by Marion Crawford. His compositions 
include oratorios, operas, cantatas, 
and other works. 


STRADIVARI, AN TONIO (1644 - 
1737), Ital. violin-maker; b. Cremona; 
pupil of Amati; violins most perfect in 
world. See VIOLIN. 


STRAFFORD, EABL OF, THOMAS 
WENTWORTH ea B - 1641), B rit. 
Buckingham and 


books— P.C. 1 


Don e "Dep ty (subsequently Lord- 
Lieut.) of Inland, 1632. He restored 
order, 1633, but being ardent Prot., 

bitter ; established 


Dp y ispo 
Crown, he received title of Black Tom 
t; attainted as traitor to the State; 


STRAIGHT COLLEGE a Congrega- 
tional co-educational school situated 
in New Orleans, La., 
for — instru 
Straight in 1869. 
pupils without regard to race. The 
curriculum includes primary, grammar, 
college preparatory, industrial, normal, 
college, music and theological de * 
ments. The annual — roll isa 
600 and the teaching staff 


STRAIGHT, m iA " DICKER- 
MAN (1880 1918), an American 
financier and public official; 6. in Oswe- 
go, N. Y. He graduated from Cornell 
ntversity and in 1911 married the 


nsul general at Seoul 
and served in the same position in other 
cities in Japan and China. In 1908-9 
he was acting chief of the division of 
Far Eastern affairs. In the latter year 
he representen a group of American 
bankers in China, there until 
1914. Following this he was connected 





department of the Adjutant General. 
STRAIN. See ELASTICITY. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS (5° N., 
100° E.), Brit. colony in Malay Penin- 
sula, comprising Singapore, Malacca, 
Penang, Dindings, and Province Welles- 
ley, with the o dorendenc of Cocos, 

Keeling, Isnalds, Christmas Island, 
and several native states. Pop. 1918, 
801,548. Capital, Singapore. 


STRALSUND (54° 20’ N., 13° 8’ E.).| pu hg 


seaport, on Strelasund, 
Prussia; chief archi 

four Gothic churches and a XIV-cent. 
town hall; exports grain; manufactures 
machinery; was an important Hanse 
town besieged by Wallen- 
stein in in the Thirty Years War (1628); 
passed to Prussia, 1815. Pop. 40,000. 


' STRAMONIUM, drug obtained from 
seeds and leaves ‘of the thorn-apple, 
Datura stramonium, the chief constituent 
being an alkaloid daturine or hyo- 
scyamine; medicinally the leaves are 
smoked and the drug given internally 
to relieve the bronchial spasm in asthma. 


| STRANGE, SIR ROBERT (1721-92), 
line engraver; b. Kirkwall, Orkney: | stress 
fought at Culloden, and — 
Charles Edward’s banknotes. Settling 
fn London, he attained front rank in his 
profession. 


STRANGLES, disease of young horses; 
symp toms—cough, n ©, swel- 
ling of lymph slanda in throat; treat- 


ment—fomentations and tonics; in- 
ous. 
STRASBOURG 


, cap. of 
op 


on Il; 
ical importance; R.C. 
famous cathedral (1015 onwards) with 
remarkable astronomical clock, church 
of St. Thomas (Romanesque and Gothic 
arch.), library, episc. (now 
museum and art gallery), imperial 

untv. (founded 1567); reopening 
of univ. under Fr, 


jewelry, hardware, tobacco, 
de ” foie gras; breweries, tanning, 


Strasbourg took prominent part i can 


ceded to 
ened by French during their occupation 


Germany (1871) was threat- 8 


STRATEGY (Gr. strategia, ‘army 


leadership’), primarily @ military — 
but also "applied to the — 


higher direction = naval power, and 
more recently) to air power in war 
is often confounded with Tactics, 
t, broadiy speaking, one may say 
that the former includes the general 
direction of a campaign, the higher 
leadership, while the latter deals with 
the actual handling of troops on the 
march, the outpost line, and the fleld 
of battle. Strategy has thus fts place 
even in the defense arrangements made 


the probable plans for future wars. 
Strategical principles, the fundamental 
points on which victory depends, are 
emple enough; the culty arises m 
practical application under the 

f actual war. One may briefly 

late the general character of these 
principles. @) Victory is the result 
of b a superior force to bear 
n an inferior force of the enemy. 
his does not necessarily mean a more 
numerous force, for better armament 
and training and a higher fighting spirit 
may make the actual striking power of a 
inferior force superior to 


u 


disposed of, territory will be occup 

and finally the enemy’s will to cone 
tinue the struggle broken. (3) Dissipa- 
tion of forces for secondary objects 
must be avoided, otherwise defeat in 
the main field of operations is risked. 
(4) Only the offensive gives decisive 
results; defensive is temporary measure 


inst 
superior forces superiority at the actual 
point where the blow ts to be struck 
can be secured only by concentration 
on that point, using an inferior force 
to hold the enemy on the rest of the line 
dela; tactics, entren 


en en 
ence the advantage of on 


STRATEGY STRATHNAIRN 


‘interior lines’ —(¢.e.), with armies hold- | one’s own sea routes. Here again con- 
ing a smaller arc of front against armies | centration of force against the main 
on a wider arc, the former being {force of the enemy is the key of the 
able to concentrate more rapidly on f whole matter. 


any given point, and if need be again 

concentrate on another, thus delivering see TRATFORD, Registration dist. Es- 
heavy blows now here now there, and | Fo. — panies baint .), On 
beating the opponent in detail. (6) tha Gma or a 
Modern armies cannot exist for even a has large shops here: ee 12n 
few days without a constant renewal cent. Cistercian abbey. Pop. 50,700. 


of supplies brought from the rear, and 
STRATFORD (43° 21’ N., 81° 7’ W.). 


often from considerable distances. Their 
life depends on having a secure and well- Í city, on Avon, Ror’ of entry, capital, 
Perth County, Ontario, Canada; rail- 


organized line of supply. If possible 
the fighting front should cover this line way repair shops; saw and flour mills, 
op. 13,000. 


of supply. If an army has to fight ies 
fone te ae ee ono STRATFORD - ON - AVON (52° 12’ 
N., 1°43’ W.), town, on Avon, Warwicke 
shire, England; birthplace of Shake- 
speare; contains church of the Holy 
Trinity, with the tomb of Shakespeare 
and a celebrated bust of the poet; the 
house in which he was born (now 
Shakespearean museum); the grammar 
school where he was educated; the New 
Place, the site of the house where he 
: Doni bie — years sap died; the a 
u and some modern memori 
Ao 2O procodel DY A covering force off idus about one milo W. of Geen 


ford is Shottery, with Anne Hathaway’s 
while the closing up to the front is in cottage. Pop. 1921, 9,391. 7 


STRATFORD, JOHN DE (4. 1348), 
Eng. Churchman; bp. of Winchester, 


Chancellor, 1330; abp. of Canterbury, 
1333; quarreled with Edward III., but 
reconciled. 


STRATFORD - DE - REDCLIFFE 
VISCOUNT, STRATFORD CANNING 
(1786 - 1880), Brit. diplomatist: in- 

fred Turk. resistance to demands of 
Ozar Nicholas, and by representations 
at home was largely responsible for 
Brit. aid to Turkey in Crimean War, 








































it may be destroyed or forced 

to retire by operations against this 
line; similarly the turning of a 

flank threatens the line of supply, even 
if it runs direct to the rear, and thus 
is a serious strategical and not merely 
tactical blow. (7) Great armies must 
have several lines of road at their dis- 
posal, to shorten the columns, and march 


him is being prepared. (8) Concealment 
of one’s own operations, knowledge of 
those of the enemy, so far as it can be 
ascertained by spies, reconnaissance 
work, aircraft, etc., are all important. 
Marshal Foch, one of the great masters 
of modern war, sums up the principles 
of leadership as including concentrated 
action against the enemy’s main army; 
‘economy of force’; avoidance of all 
frittering away of effort on minor 
objectives, thus enabling the striking 
force, the ‘mass of operation’, to be 
got together and husbanded for the 
decisive blow; the use of the advanced 
guard (in the sense of all covering de- 
tachments) not only for getting touch 
with the enemy, but for ‘holding’ him 
so as to make the blow possible; intelli- 
gent obedience and initiative on the 
part of all subordinate commanders, 
so that one mind can control the whole; 
‘freedom of action’ for this central com- 
mand, insured by due measures of pro- 
tection and reconnaissance, and a clear 
grasp of the situation—in a word, 
security and sureness, which he sums 
up in the one term surete. 

Naval strategy is directed to securing 
the ‘command of the sea’ by destroying 
in action, or blockading in its ports, 
the enemy’s main fleet, and cutting 
off his oversea supplies while protecting 


capital, Alclyde (Dumbarton); annexed 
to Scotland, 1124; at a later period 
known as Cambria. 


STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROY- 
AL (DONALD ALEXANDER SMITH) 
BARON (1820 - 1914), Canadian 
politician; 6. Scotland; became clerk in 
Hudson’s Bay Co. (1838); rose in com- 
pany’s service, and became chief com- 
missioner and governor at Montreal 
(1868-9) ; completion of Canadian Pacific 
Ry. largely attributable to him; high 
commissioner for Canada (1896-1911); 
cr. baron (1897); raised cavalry regi- 
ment for British in 8. African War 


(1900). 
STRATHNAIRN 1ST BARON 
HUGH HENRY ROSE (1801-85), Brit. 


STRATUM 


STREET RAILWAYS 





soldier; distinguished himself in Syria 
against Mehemet Ali of Egypt, 1840; 
consul-general of Syria, 1841; served in 
Crimean War; during Mutiny won 
many victories as commander of Central 
Indian army; chief Indian command 
1860; commander - in - chief in Ireland 
during Fenian unrest; cr. baron, 1866. 


STRATUM. See GEOLOGY. 


STRAUBING (48° 53’ N., 12° 34’ 
E.), town, on Danube, varia, Ger- 
many. Pop. 22,000. 

STRAUS, NATHAN (1848), merchant: 
ð. at Rhenish Bavaria; s. of Lazarus 
and Sara (Straus) Straus. He came to the 
United States in 1854 and was educated in 
the schools at Talbotton, Ga., and at 
Packard’s Business College, New York. 
In 1866 he joined his f. in L. Straus & 
Sons, importers, and was later a partner 
in R. H. Macy & Co., New York and 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. In 1914 
he retired to devote his time to charity. 


STRAUS, OSCAR SOLOMON (1850) 
ambassador: a. of Lazarus and Sara 
Straus) Straus. He was educated at 
olumbia University. He was E. E. 
and M. P. to Turkey, 1887-9, and 1898- 
1901, was appointed a member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague in 1902 and was afterwards 
—— by Presidents Roosevelt, 
and Wilson. He was also chairman 
a the Paris Commission of League to 
Enforce Peace, 1919. Author The 
American Spirtt, 1913 and others. 


STRAUSS, DAVID FRIEDRICH 
(1808-74), Ger. scholar and theologian; 
ed. Tübingen, where he lectured; pub. 
— of Jesus, 1835; Life of Jesus Jor 

erman People appeared 1864; an 
an critic, but rationalist and devoid 
of spiritual sympathy. 


STRAUSS, JOHANN (1804 - 49), 
Austrian composer; the ‘Waltz King’ 
conducted famous Strauss Orchestra: 
His s. Johann (1825-99), conducted 
orchestra, 1849-63; composed operettas 
A 0)» Fledermaus, 1874 and waltzes 
Blue Danube. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD (1864), Ger. 
composer; 6. Munich; a prodigy fro 
babyhood: Hofkapellmeister, Berlin, 
since 1899, Earlier works show classical 
tendencies; then (e.g.), Tod und Verk- 
larung and Guntram) influence of Liszt 
and Wagner prevailed; later works 
(e.g.) Salome, Elektra bristle with 
eccentricities and strange and violent 
effects; a master of orchestration and 
composer of some beautiful songs. 


STRAW, stalks of weet oats, etc.: 
used for thatching and plaited work, 


especially for hats. Tuscany is largest 
center of straw-plaiting industry; best 
material grown there. 


STRAWBERRY (Fragaria vesca), a 
member of the Rosacews, cultivated 
varieties of which are often grown for 
toeir fruit; plant possesses tripartite, 
compound leaf with well-marked stipules 
and reproduces vegetatively by means 
of runners; flower bends downwards 
on fertilization — — into so- 
called S. fruit. is really the fleshy, 
succulent hed of of the flower stalk, 
and bears the actual fruits (achenes) 
studded over its surface. 


STREATOR, a city of Illinois, in 
Lasalle co. It is on the Burlington 
Route, the Chicago and Alton, the 
Wabash, the New York Central, and 
other railroads, and on the Vermillion 
river. It is the center of an extensive 
agricultural and coal mining region. 
In the neighborhood are also valuable 
clay deposits. It has glass works, 
foundries, machine shops, flour mills, 
brick works, etc. There is a public 
library and a park. Pop. 1920, 14,779. 


STREET, JULIAN (LEONARD), 
(1879), an American author; b. at 
Chi , & of Arthur Wray and Mary 
Ross Low Street. He was educated at 
Chicago public schools and at Ridley 
College Prep., St. Catherines, Ont., 
Can. He e a reporter for the 
New York Evening Mail in 1899 and 
was in charge of the dramatic dept. 
from 1900-1901. Author My Enemy the 
Motor, 1908; After Thirty, 1919; Sun- 
beams, Inc., 1920; Mysterious Japan, 
1921 and others, also contributions to 
magazines. 


speaking countries) tramways. 
Electricity is generally the mottve 
power, the current coming either from 
overhead by means of a wire and 
trolley or from underground through a 
conduit between the rails. The first 
street railway in the world was laid 
down in New York City in 1831 between 
the Bowery and Union Square. The 
cars were drawn by two horses and 
modeled after the stage coaches of the 
time. A rapid extension of the system 
followed as cities in different parts of 
the country increased in size. 

Horse-car transit remained the chief 
vehicular convenience íin cities till 
about 1880. By that time steam cars, 
or steam motors with attached cars, 
had been tried in New York and Phila- 
delphia and other cities. Steam opera- 
tion was not a success on city streets, 


STREET RAILWAYS 


though it lingered in New York till 
1903. Further experiments to improve 
on horse-driven transport became di- 
rected to the cable car, operated by a 
continuous cable extending underground 
and motivated by a stationary engine. 
The cable system had been introduced 
in New York, San Francisco, Chicago 
and other large American cities, as well 
in Great Britain (where tramways 
were established in 1860), but it was 
too costly and inflexible, and was 
finally abandoned except fer local steep- 
grade traffic, as on hilly roads in San 
Francisco and Seattle, and Highgate 
Hill, London. 

The electric car ousted the horse 
vehicle after numerous experiments to 
adopt the dynamo and motor to street 
traction purposes. The first street 
track laid with an underground circuit 
between the rails to supply current for 
moving the cars was operated in Cleve- 
land in 1884. The overhead or trolley 
system first came into practical use in 
Kansas City, Mo., in the same year. 
Other pioneering electric street-lines 
displacing horses were built in Baltimore 
in 1885 and in Richmond, Va., in 1888. 
In Baltimore both a third rail and an 
overhead trolley were installed. In 
Richmond, the current was supplied 
from overhead. It was the success of 
the Richmond system which extended 
for eleven miles, that set the pace for 
the displacing of horse-driven cars by 
electric traction throughout the country. 
A decade later electric street transit 
systems were operating in amost 150 
cities, the energy coming from a central 
generating station and carried to the 
cars by an overhead copper wire. 
Storage battery cars were uently 
used, especially on light traffic lines. 
The adoption of the complete circuit 
system in the United States dates 
from 1895 and 1896 when the first 
were installed at Washington, D. C., 
and New York, though the conduit 
method had been in use in a number 
of European cities before that year. 
Alternating current became the practice 
when the power house had to supply 
energy for long distances, as on inter- 
urban lines. 

The companies operating street car 
lines are regulated and in some cases 
owned by the municipality, which grant- 
ed franchises, formerly in perpetuity, 
but now only tor defined periods. See 
URBAN TRANSPORTATION, 

The conduct of urban and interurban 
transportation became a bone of con- 
tention between the companies and the 
civic authorities, due to complications 
arising from monopolistic control and 
municipal regulation, public demands 
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for better service, agitation for reduced 
fares or against proposed increased, 
financial straits of many companies, 
propaganda for municipal ownership 
and operation, and periodical labor 
troubles. Street traction figured prom- 
inently in municipal politics in 
city that boasted a car line, so inti- 
mately ts it bound with the daily life 
of a community. Frequently, in the 
face of mounting overhead charges, 
companies could not charge more than 
the traditional fare of five cents, which 
did not meet outlays, and consequently 
many systems operated at a loss. 

authorities, in refusing the companies’ 
pleas to raise their fares in order to pay 
dividends, charged them with in- 
efficiency. The municipal viewpoint 
was that street car lines were over- 
capitalized and inefficiently conducted, 
and if they were operated at a loss, 
dividends should be paid out of lus. 

The situation after the World War 
to many street railway systems 
being forced into recefverships, the 
disruption of others, defective service, 
and inability to replace run-down 
equipment, no funds being available 
to buy new cars. In January, 1920, 
it was stated that only two of the large 
cities were at peace over local traction. 
These cities were Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati, which composed their 
differences by an agreement with the 
traction interests for service at cost. 
Other cities arrived at a similar settle- 
ment. The service-at-cost method, 
known as the Taylor plan, was credited 
with producing good service, adequate 
betterments and extensions as required, 
and low fares (or as low as practicable) 
based on service and six per cent. 
income on the actual investment. It 
was described as private ownership 
under public control. 

The need of some such adjustment 
was manifest from testimony tendered 
before the Federal Electric Railways 
Commission, appointed by President 
Wilson in 1919 to investigate the whole 
situation. The commission reported 
that the electric railway industry was 
without financial credit and was itm- 

roperly perfurming its public function. 

e industry’s volume may be judged 
from census figures covering 1917, in 
which year street and interurban rail- 
ways carried more than 11,000,000,000 
fare-paying passengers, more than 3,000,- 
000,000 transfer and some 181,000,000 
free passengers, or a total traffic exceed- 
ing 14,500,000,000. The number of fare- 
paying passengers represented an average 
of about 100 trips for every man, 
woman and child in the country. The 
cars operated numbered 102,602 on 





44,812 miles of track, 294,826 persons 
were employed, the total revenue 
obtained amounted to $730,108,040, 


the operating $452,594,654, 
taxes, interest and fixed charges $221,- 
062,456, and the net income $56,450,930. 
Of 927 operating companies, 300 pai 
dividends aggregating $48,300,000. e 
industry in 1920 was capitalized at 
about $6,000,000,000. The federal 
investigation produced evidence of an 

n in the price of materials of 
more than 100 per cent. since 1916, 
and of about 120% increase in wages, 
while investors were shown to lack 
confidence in electric railways and about 
$7,000,000,000 annually was needed for 
extensions and improvements. The 
to lie in a re-estab- 


of the integrity of an investment in 
a local traction project and of a fair 
return ereon, accompani by a 
favorable public attitude towards the 


enterprise. 

In 1919 forty-eight companies were 
fn receivers’ hands, but since then a 
number were reorganized and 
out of receivership. In 1922, when the 


passengers carried exceeded 15,000,000,-| to sh 


000, fares ranged from 5 to 10 cents 
fn 607 leading cities. The 7-cent fare 
was operative in the largest single 
number of cities, namely, 184; the 10- 
cent came second in 144; and the 6-cent 
fare third in 102 cities. In 79 cities the 
' fare was 8 cents. 

Popularity of omnibuses affected 
street railway traffic in a number of 
Cities, and in some cases the traction 
companies met or forestalled such 
competition by themselves installing 
buses. At the root of the troubles of the 
street traction systems may be traced 
@ fallacious belief in the industry’s 
stability. This error, combined with the 
natural handicap existing in a street 
railway’s mode of operation, such as 
rigidity of rail service, which impeded 
change in routes or location; inflex- 
{bility of equipment; greater danger 


to engers, due to increasing traffic, 
in g and alighting from track- 
tied cars; and enforced economies, 


acting as irritants, such as increased 
fares and restricted transfers, at last 
aided the public’s inclination to favor 
more flexible service offered by bus 
transportation. 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, in 
the widest sense, is the discussion of 
the manner in which metals, woods, 
stones, and all substances 
construction yield and finally break 
under systems of stress applied to them. 
This knowledge can be gained only by 
experiment, and the kind of test to 


be applied depends upon the nature 
of the stresses to which the material 
will be subjected. Every test involves 
two kinds of measurements—that of the 
stress applied, and that of the accom- 
panying strain. The various kinds of 
resistance presented by materials are 
usually classified under the following 
strength and 


headings: (1) Tensile 
crushing strength, in which the yielding 
and final breaking of a bar of the 


(See Con- 
to bending, 


by combinations of transverse forces 
or loads. (3) Thrust resistance, which 
has reference to the bending of a long 
bar under end thrusts. In this case the 
stresses are applied as in (1), but be- 
cause of lack of perfect symmetry the 
bar begins to yield as in (2). Once the 
, the distribution of 


becomes changed. 
resistance, or the resistance presented 
to simple twisting forces applied to a 
column. This depends on the resistance 
of the material, taken in 
conjunction with the form of section 
of the bar or column. Only in the case 
of a bar of circular section is the initial 
small strain that is sat lt by a 
twisting couple one of simple twist. 
In the case of large strains simple twist 
is never met with. Unless otherwise 
stated, these several kinds of resistance 
to straining are assumed to have 
reference to continuous and con- 
tinuously applied stress. But the 
stresses may be applied suddenly, as 
in impact, or may be subject to a 
periodic o» rhythmic change; in both 
cases the material behaves in a fashion 
markedly different from its behavior 
under similarly applied steady stresses. 
Finally, after the stresses have been 
applied and the material left to itself, 
it is important to consider the recovery, 
immediate and ultimate, partial or com- 
plete, of the material towards its 
original state. All this demands care- 
fully planned series of experiments, 
involving the invention and construc- 
tion of appropriate machinery and a 
detailed co-ordination of the many 
complicated results obtained. Another 
necessary line of experimenting is the 
study of temperature change upon the 
strength of materials. 


STRESEMANN, GUSTAV (1878), 


in |a German statesman. He was educated 


at Leipzig and Berlin Universities, 
and in 1907 was elected to the Reich- 
stag, where he soon became a leader. 
He was identified with the ‘Industrial- 








4sts,’ and was prominent m fo the 
German Peoples Party after the World 
War. He became Chancellor in August, 
1923, and resigned in Nov. 


STRICKLAND, AGNES (1796-1874), 
an English historian; b. near Southwold, 
Suffolk. She wrote in 1833, Historical 
Tales of Illustrious British Children, 
and also for the young, Tales and Stories 
from History, 1836. Her best-known 
and more famous work, written 


1840-48, followed 1850-59 by 
the Queens of Scotland and 
Princesses. 


_ §TRICTURE, contraction of a tube 
(e.g.), urethra, intenstine, gullet; usually 
result of former ulceration; may be due 
to a growth in the passage wall. 


STRIEGAU (50° 58’ N., 16° 22’ £.), 
town, Silesia, Prussia; cigar factories. 
Pop. 14,000. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, the 
result of combination among employers 
on the one hand and of workers on the 
other, the strike a cessation of 
work in which the workers take the 
initiative, and a lockout being a case 
fn which the employers take the int 


English 


tiative. Such means of combat are 
symptoms of the rpetual struggle 
between capital and labor which has 


developed since the invention of steam- 
driven machinery inaugurated the pres- 
ent industrial system; a struggle which 
reformers hope to terminate by means 
of conciliation and arbitration, 
which the radicals believe can only be 
ended by an era of collectivism in which 
the working class shall be universal. 
In the early days of the factory manu- 
England, various 


striking 
at that early period it was not unusual 
for foremen in the coal mines to lash 
their workers with whips for disobedi- 
ence and unsatisfactory work. The 
result was secret organization and 
terrorism. When public opinion finally 
forced the repeal of these laws strikes 
took the place of terrorism. Strikes 
in the coal mines took place as far back 
as 1844 and in 1859 there was a city- 
wide strike in the buil trades in 
London. In the United States labor 
organization and strikes were features 
of our industrial life quite as early, but 
these did not become serious until 
after the Civil War. One of the first big 
strikes took place on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and various other lines, in 
1877, resulting in the destruction of 
millions of dollars worth of property, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





including the railroad station in Pitts- 
burgh. The strike at the Carnegie iron 
works at Homestead, Pa., a few years 
later, was one of the most vicious that 
has ever occurred in this country, the 
women of the strikers participating in 
the street fighting and tearing out the 
eyes of captured scabs and Pinkerton 
detectives, the bitterness being largely 
due to the obvious partisanship of the 
local government on the side of the 


in| employers. In 1886 strikes in Chicago 
manufacturing 


establishments led to 


taken place in this country, involving 
the employees of the Pullman Car Co., 
in Chicago and the American Railway 
Union, Eugene V. Debs being president 
of this latter organization. resident 
Cleveland, showing himself violently 
partisan on the side of the employers, 
ordered the Federal troops out for their 
support against the protests of the 
Governor of Illinois. The strike spread 
as far as the Pacific Coast and was not 
suppressed until many of the strikers 
had been killed. The big strike of the 
coal miners in the anthracite fields, in 
1902-3, took on somewhat the character 
of a lockout, in that the operators 
had banded themselves together and 
refused to listen to demands from the 
workers which to the general public 
seemed quite reasonable. In this crisis 
President Roosevelt threatened to take 
over the control of the mines and work 
them in order to supply consumers in the 
cities during the winter. He appointed a 
commission to consider the demands of 
the miners and the claims of the em- 
ployers. This big strike may be said 
to have marked the turn in public 
sentiment which refused any longer to 
consider a strike merely as a dispute 
between capital and labor, but insists 
that the public also has interests to be 
considered. With this rather vague 
sentiment has developed the flood of 
legislation for the adjustment of strikes 
by governmental action. Legislation, 
however, has not diminished the occur- 
rence of strikes, and merely to enumerate 
all those that have occurred within 
recent. years would fill many pages. 
Industrial disputes have been especia 

numerous and bitter since the conclusion 
of the World War, showing not the least 
signs of diminishing even through the 
prosperous period of 1918-20. In 1920 
the number of strikes fell below 2,000 
for the first time, being 1,678, the number 
of lockouts in that year being 27 as com- 
pared to 70 the year before. The distinc- 


STRINDBERG STROPHANTHUS 
tion between strikes and lockouts, how- | double-bass; (4) by current of air, (¢.g.) 
Æolian harp. The term stringed in- 


ever, is sometimes almost imperceptible 
as employers associations rarely act so|strument or ‘strings’ ts often restricted 
to those under (3). 


directly, preferring to give their employ- 
ers cause for a strike, and so apparently STRINGOPS. OWL PARROT. See 
under PARROT TRIBE. 


placing the responsibility for the initia- 
STROMBOLI, a volcanic island of 


tive on them in the eyes of the general 
public. With the beginning of the hard 

the Lipari group, situated N. of Sicily. 
The active volcano is 3040 ft. high. 


times following the period of war 
——— a was a pig — 
unadve movement on the o 
the employers association to wage| _STROMBUS, a mollusc; see under 
GASTEROPODA. 
STROMNESS (58° 57’ N., 3° 17’ W.), 
— be — of Pomona, Orkney 
fighting to maintain the wage scales of Islan cotland. 
1920, and the strike of the railroad] STRONG, BENJAMIN (1872), an 
American panker and public official. He 
was educated in the public schools in 






New York City. 


STRONG, RICHARD PEARSON 
(1872), an American biologist, b. at 
Fortress Monroe, Va., s. of Col. Richard 
P. and Marion Bufort Strong. He was 
educated at Johns Hopkins University 
and abroad. He made a specialty of 
tropical diseases and after being exten- 
sively engaged in investigation and 
research work for the U.S. Govt., he 
became professor of tropical medicine 


attack on the mine. On the following 

day the superintendent of the mine 

and 47 ceca ae — Hele 

were marc war e rai uring 

maon me To ane 13 — ager Be Nata Banitary 
ep ners being ki on the road, mmn charg iseases 

and most of the others being wounded. rie F.O = Seer i 


Another striking feature of the strike —— 
period during 1922 was an injunction STRONTIUM. Sr. Atomic Weight 


issued at the request of U.S. Attorney- | 87°63. A metallic element belonging to 
General Harry M. Daugherty, against | the alkaline earth group. It isa crystal- 
the striking railroad employees, con- line silver-white or very pale yellow 
stituting the most sweeping order ever | metal, having a specific gravity of A : 


asked for b f and a melting point of 800° C. 
result of — eae tend — 950° C. it volatilizes. It tarnishes rapid- 


impeach Daugherty in Congress. ly in the air and takes fire under friction. 
When finely divided the metal ignites 
STRINDBERG, AUGUST (1849 - = 


spontaneously in air, and when heated 
1912), Swed. author; b. Stockholm. His] in oxygen it burns with a dazzling red 
Rada rummet (‘The Red Room’), an 


y flame. It was first obtained in 1807 
exposure of the hardships of journalistic | by Sir Humphry Davy, and was named 
life, roused a torrent of indignation. |after the Scottish Village Strontian, 
Giftas (‘Married’) 1884, was the com- 


where strontium carbonate or stron- 
mencement of a prolonged attack on the | tianite was originally found. It is used 
feminist movement. 


in analytical chemistry, but has no 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, a large commercial applications of importance. 
number of instruments producing sound STROPHANTHUS, genus of plants, 
from stretched strings of gut, wire, etc,. 


of natural order Apocynaceoe, growing 
in various ways, such as: (1) striking 


with hammers, (e.g.) piano, dulcimer; 
(2) plucking with fingers or plectrum, 
(e.g.) » mandolin, guitar; (3) 
friction of bow, (e.g.) violin, viola, ’cello, 


chiefly in equatorial Africa and in Far- 
ther India. The dried seed of a species, 
S. kombe, is employed as a drug. The 
chief constituent of the seed is a gluco- 
side, strophanthine. An extract and 





tincture of the seeds are used medicinally 
to stimulate and regulate the heart, 
especially in mitral disease. 


STROPHE (Gk. ‘a turning’), a term 
used in versification to denote a collec- 
tion of prosodical periods, combined into 
a structural unit. 


STROSSMAYER, JOSEPH GEORGE 
(1815-1905), Croatian prelate; bp. of 
Djakovo, 1849; leader of Slavonic na- 
tional movement Hungarian 
influence. 


STRUENSEE, JOHAN FREDERICK, 
COUNT (1737-72), Dan. economist, 
hilosopher, and statesman; b. Halle, 
ony; app. private physician to King 
Christian VII. of Denmark, and gained 
great authority at court. By an intrigue 
- with the queen he had the king removed 
from active rule and became Prime 
Minister. The crown prince and the 
dowager queen headed an opposition 
party. In 1772 this party secured from 


the king a warrant for the arrest of the | N 


queen and her minister; S. was executed. 


- §TRUMA, or Kara-su, riv., Balkan 

Peninsula; rises in Bulgaria about 20 m. 
S. of Sofia; fows W. and S.E. through 
Bulgaria and Macedonia to enter 
Ægean Sea (40° 46’ N., 23° 53’ E.). 
In World War the Bulgarians by Gr. 
treachery descended the valley of the 
Struma and occupied: Drama, Seres, 
and Kavala. See Satonica (Salonica 


Army). 
STRUMNITZA, town, Serbia (41° 27’ 
N., 22° 39’ E.), 60 m. N. by W. o 


Salonica; was taken by French, Oct. 
1915, but was evacuated after Serbian 
debacle; finally reoccupied during Allied 
advance, Sept. 1918. 


STRUTHIO, OSTRICH. See under | 


RUNNING BIRDS. 


STRUVE, FRIEDRICH GEORG 
WILHELM (1793-1864), Ger. astron- 
omer; director of Dorpat observatory, 
1817; of observatory at Pulkova, near 
8t. Petersburg, 1839, where he continued 
his work on nebule and double stars. 


STRYCHNINE (CsaiH23N:0s), an al- 
kaloid obtained from dried seeds of nux 
vomica and other species of strychnos, in 
colorless, odorless, extremely bitter, 
minute prisms; employed medicinally 
in very small doses (yy to ys gr.), as a 
stomachic and tonic, and as a stimulant 
for the heart. In pofsonous doses it 
causes violent convulsions, asphyxia, 
and death. 


STRYPA, riv., Galicia, Ukraine; joins 
Dniester (48° 52’ N., 25° 27’ E.). In 
the World War, towards the end 


of their great retreat, 1915, the Russians 
fought a rearguard action on the Strypa 
before falling back to the Sereth, Aug. 
31-Sept. 3, 1915, and in their counter- 


offensive drove the Germans back 
towards the Strypa, which was reached 
in the offensive of June-July 1916, 


STRYPE, JOHN (1643-1737), Eng. 
Church historian; rector of Low Leyton, 
Essex; studied history of Reformation, 
and produced many monuments of 
— Ecclesiastical Memorials being 

ef. 


STUART. See STEWART. 


STUART, LADY ARABELLA (1575- 
1615), dau. of Lord Lennox and cousin of 
James I. of England; was imprisoned by 
king in 1610 for marrying William Sey- 
mour without royal consent; afterwards 
escaped, but was recaptured and im- 
prisoned for life in Tower. 


STUART, GILBERT CHARLES 
(1755-1828), an American artist, b. at 
. Kingstown, Rhode Is., and studied 
in England under Benjamin West. After 
living in Ireland, 1788-92, he returned to 
America, where he met with great suc- 
cess. His chief portraits are of Washing- 
ton, John Adams, Jefferson, Winthrop, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Horace 
Binney. 

STUART, JAMES EWELL BROWN 
(1833-64), Amer. general; Oonfederate in 
Civil War; distinguished in Shenandoah 
Valley, Maryland, and Gettysburg cam- 

igns; present at Bull Run (first and 


pai 
f second), Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 


Brandy Station; defeated and killed at 
Yellow Tavern. 


STUART, SIR JOHN, Count of 
Maida (1759-1815), Eng. general; served 

America, Low Countries, nce, 
— defeated French at Maida, 
1 ; 


Golden Wedding, and Other Tales, Sol- 
omon Crow’s Christmas Pockets, Car- 
lotta’s Intended, and Stories, 


STUBBS, WILLIAM (1025-1901), 
Eng. bp. and historian; b. Knares- 

* ed. Christchurch, Oxford; 
to abp. of Canterbury at 
Lambeth, 1862; regius prof. of Modern 
History, Oxford, 1866-84; bp. of Chester, 
1884, of Oxford, 1889; wrote standard 
Constitutional History of England, etc. 


STUCCO, mixture of plaster of paris 
and size; used for decorating walls. 


STUCLEY 


STUCLEY, THOMAS, Stukely (c. 
1525-78), Eng. privateer; 3rd s. of Sir 
S. of Devonshire; imprisoned in 
Tower, 1553; turned privateer, 1563-65 





for Sebastian of Portugal at Alcazar 
in Morocco; hero of many ballads and 


plays. 

STURDEE, SIR FREDERICE 
CHARLES DOVETON (1859), Brit. 
sailor; entered the navy in 1871, became 
captain in 1899, and rear-admiral 
1908; after holding various staff appoint- 
ments, became rear-admiral of the lst 
Battle Squadron, 1910, and was in 
command of the 2nd Cruiser Squadron, 
1912-13; during the World War acted as 
chief of the War Staff, 1914-15, but is 
best remembered as commander-in 
in the battle of the Falkland Islands, 
1914; was present at the battle of Jut- 
land, 1916, as divisional leader of the 
4th Battle Squadron; promoted admiral, 
1917. See FALKLAND IsLanps,BATTLE oF. 


STURE, STEN (d. 1503), regent of 
Sweden, 1470-97, 1501-3; defeated Danes 
under Christian I. at Brunkeberg, 1471. 
Sten (c. 1492-1520), regent of Sweden, 
1512-20; defeated Danes at Vedla and 
Brenkyrka; d. from wounds received at 


Bogesu 
of Sweden; warred against Danes. 


STURGEONS (Acipenseridoe), a fam- 
ily of Chondrosteous Fishes, with rows 
of bony scutes, and a rounded, toothless 
mouth. About twenty es are 
found in the seas and waters of 
sub-Arctic and temperate portions of 
the N. hemisphere. The roes or ovaries 
form caviare, and the inner layer of 
the swim-bladder is used as isinglass. 

STURGIS, RUSSELL (1836-1909), 
architect and art connoisseur; b. Balti- 
more, Md. After studying ——— 
in New York and Europe, he practi 


STURM UND DRANG. Seo Gur- 
MANY (Literature). 


oe 


in | kirche, 


nd. Svante (c. 1452-1512), regent 






the War of the Lakes. Although S. 

established a reputation as a gallant 

soldier, his claim to remembrance arises 

from the explorations which he made in 
Australia. 


STUTTGART (48° 46’ N., 9° 10’ E.) 
capital of kingdom of Württemberg (q.v.) 
Germany; has some old churches (Stifts- 

Hospitalkirche, Marienkirche, 
etc.), and many fine modern buildings in 
Renaissance style; K6nigsbau, theatre, 
palace, museums, library, town hall, 
art academy, conservatoire of music, 
etc.; great publishing center; also wool- 
ens, pianos, chemicals, furniture, artists’ 


ef | colors, etc. Pop. 1920, 309,197. 


STUYVESANT, PETER (1592-1692), 
while fighting in going — avert 
e g est 
Indie). Governor of New Amsterdam 
(afterwards New York) from 1647-64, 
he ceded the city in the latter year to 
James, Duke of York. 


STYE. See Eys, 
STYLE, OLD and NEW. See Car- 


ENDAR. 


STYLITES, ST. SIMEON (V. cent.), 
Syrian monk who lived for 30 years on 
the 4 ft. square top of a 70 ft. pillar from 
which he preached. 


STYR, river, Volhynia, Russia; flows 
N.E. to join Pripet (51° 58’ N., 26° 17° 
E.). In the World War the Germans 
gained the line of the Styr at the close 
of their offensive, Sept. 1915; it was 

by the Russians opposite 
Kovel, Jan. 1, 1916, but they were later 
repulsed; they extended their hold in 
June, 1916. See WorLD War. 


STYRIA, or Steiermark, prov., former 
duchy and crownland, Austria (47° N., 
15° 20’ E.), divided into northern or 
Upper Styria, and southern or Lower 
Styria, the latter portion now in Juge- 
Slavia; belongs to the Eastern Alps; 
traversed by Mur, Drave, and Enns; 
rich mineral deposits, iron, coal, copper; 
extensive forests; fertile mountain val- 
leys; prov. contains numerous mineral 
springs; manufactures iron and steel; 
pop. mostly German-speaking and R.C.; 
cap. Graz; became a duchy about 1180; 
united with Austria, 1192; passed to the 
Habsburgs, 1282. Area, 8,662 sq. m.; 
pop. 1920, 953,684. ; 


_ STYROLENE, phenylethylene (O Hu 





CH:CHs), colorless liquid, B.P. 145° C.; 
distils when cinnamic acid is heated with 
lime: C.eHs.CH:CH.COOH =C.H;.CH: 
a eels Resembles ethylene chem- 
cally. 


STYX (classical myth.), river in lower 


world over which Charon ferried the 
souls of dead (manes); frequently used 
in poetry for Hades. 


SUABIA. See SWABIA. 


SU SAWAKIN (19° 6’ N., 37° 
23’ E.), seaport, on Red Sea, E tian 
Suen ; exports cotton, ivory. Pop. 


SUAREZ, FRANCISCO (1548-1617), 
Span. Jesuit theologian; upheld Scholas- 
ticism; wrote Tractatus de legibus ac 
deo legislatore, dealing with government, 
and Defense of the Catholic Faith against 
Anglicanism. 


SUBARITES. See under SPONGES. 
SUBCONSCIOUS MIND. See Avto- 


SUGGESTION. 


SUBIACO (41° 56’ N., 13° 6’ E.), 
(ancient Shpa Pai town, on Traver- 
one, Rome, Italy; has an XI.-cent. 
castle and remains of one of Nero’s 
villas; ironworks; in vicinity are two 
Benedictine abbeys, founded VI. cent. 
Pop. 7,200. 


SUBJECTIVE, adjecttve applied to 
introspective thoughts; oppo to ob- 
jective, which refers to external things. 
Subjectivism limits the mind to con- 
sciousness of its own phenomena., 


SUBLIMINAL SELF, a term used 
since pub. of work by the late F. W. 
Myers. According to him, the conscious 
portion of our personality is only the 
smaller part of the whole. He would 
explain most so-called ‘psychic’ phe- 
nomena—telepathy, automatic writing, 
etc.—as manifestations of the subcon- 
scious portion of the personality, that 
below the threshold (Lat. limen) of 
consciousness. Our ordinary conscious- 
ness was only able very imperfectly to 
express the greater whole; the ‘spurts’ 
of genius are uprushes of that which is 
submerged, and so are other abnormali- 
ties. Myers’ theories are not yet by 
any means entirely accepted. See 
Unconscious: AUToO-SUGGESTION. 


SUBMARINES, or SUBMERSIBLE 
TORPEDO BOATS, were developed 
greatly during the World War as regards 
size, speed, radius of action, offensive 
power, and habitability. They may be 
divided into two general classes: the 
coast-defense type, of up to 700 tons 
surface displacement, and the cruising 


type of up to 3,000 tons displacement 
and 8,000 m. operating radius. The 
second class has received most attention 
recently. 

The modern submarine has a hull of 
more or less circular section, able to 
withstand a pressure of 150-200 ft. of 
water with a reasonable factor of 
safety; a conning tower projecting sever- 
al feet from the top of the hull, and pro- 
vided with watertight doors; anc a 
superstructure on which the crew can 
exercise when the boat is on the surface, 
and for the accommodation of gear of 
various kinds. In many of the larger 
boats the main hull is inside an outer 
hull of weaker construction, and the 
intervening space is occupied by water 
ballast and fuel tanks. The double 
hull, in pure or modified form, enables 
the ‘lines’ to approximate to those of 
a destroyer, lends itself to the require- 
ments of high surface speed and large 
radius of action, and gives greater 
reserve buoyancy and freeboard and 
more deck room, better gun platforms, 
and better protection against the effects 
of collision. To submerge, the engines 
are stopped, external openings closed, 
the main ballast tanks filled so as to 
destroy almost all the reserve buoyancy 
and bring the boat awash, with only its 
conning tower sho The electric 
motors (see below) are han started, and 
sufficient water is admitted to a small 
auxiliary tank to establish a condition of 
almost perfect equilibrium. rimming 
tanks fore and aft enable longitudinal 
stability to be maintained exactly, by 
the transference of water from one to 
the other. Actual submersion and 
horizontal steering are effected by the 
reaction against the water of a horizontal 
stern rudder, and of hydroplanes fore 
and aft which can be folded back against 
or withdrawn into the hull for surface 
navigation. The boat may dive on an 
even keel or with nose slightly down, 
accor to the handling of the hydro- 
planes. order to keep submerged at 
any required depth the boat must be 
moving, even if only at one knot, unless 
provided with special means for enabling 
her to remain stationary while sub- 


rise 
to the surface, she discharges water from 
her main tanks. 


The propulsion of submarines as at 
present developed involves the use of a 
dual system of prime-movers. 
standard arrangement is to have 
each propeller shaft in line with the 
shafts of an electric motor and an 
internal-combustion engine or steam 
turbine. For under-water propulsion, 
the motor is clutched to the propeller 


STUCLEY, THOMAS, Stukely (c. 
1525-78), Pog. Pel see 3rd s. of Sir 

f onshire; imprisoned in 
Tower, 1553; turned privateer, 1563-65- 


for Sebastian of Portugal at Alcazar 
in Morocco; hero of many ballads and 


plays. 

STURDEE, SIR FREDERICK 
CHARLES DOVETON (1859), Brit. 
sailor; entered the navy in 1871, became 
captain in 1899, and rear-admiral 
1908; after holding various staff appoint- 
ments, became rear-admiral of the ist 
Battle Squadron, 1910, 
command of the 2nd Cruiser Squadron, 
1912-13; during the World War acted as 
chief of the War Staff, 1914-15, but is 
best remembered as commander-in-chief 
in the battle of the Falkland Islands, 
1914; was present at the battle of Jut- 
land, 1916, as divisional leader of the 
4th Battle Squadron; promoted admiral, 
1917. See FALKLAND ISLANDS, BATTLE oF. 


STURE, STEN (d. — 
Sweden, 1470-97, 1501-3; de 
under Christian I. at Brunkeberg, 1471. 
Sten (c. 1492-1520), regent of Sweden, 
1512-20; defeated Danes at Vedla and 
Brenkyrka; d. from wounds received at 
Bogesund. Svante (c. 1452-1512), regent 
of Sweden; warred against Danes. 


STURGEONS (Acipenseridoe), a fam- 
of Chondrosteous es, with rows 

of bony scutes, and a rounded, toothless 
mouth. About twenty es are 
found in the seas and waters of 
sub-Arctic and — portions of 
the N. hemisphere. e roes or ovaries 
form caviare, and the inner layer of 
the swim-bladder is used as isinglass 


STURGIS, RUSSELL (1836-1909), 
architect and art connoisseur; b. Balti- 
more, Md. After studying archi 
in New York and Europe, he practi 
his profession from 1865 to 1878, design- 
ing many notable edifices, among them 
the Yale buildings and the ower 


arch 

City of New York College, and later 
edited the Dicttonary of Architecture, as 
well as the art sections of the Century 
and Webster’s Dictionaries, and con- 
tributed on art subjects to several 
encyclopedias. He was the author of 
a number of works dealing with Euro- 
pean architecture, sculpture, pictures 
and the arts of design. 


STURM UND DRANG. Seo Gar- 
many (Literature). 





in | kirche, 


in | palace, museums, 


tn we 








STURNIDS, Sran.ines (¢.2.). 


STURT, CHARLES (1795-1869), wag 
b. in; India, and entered th 
served in th 


from the orations which 
— expl he made in 


STUTTGART (48° 46’ N., 9° 10’ E.) 
capital of kingdom of Württemberg (q.v.) 
Germany ; has some old churches (Stifts- 

Hospitalkirche, M e, 
etc.), and many fine modern buildings in 
Renaissance style; Kénigsbau, theatre, 
library, town hall, 
art academy, conservatoire of music, 
etc.; great publishing center; also wool- 
ens, pianos, chemicals, furniture, artists’ 
colors, etc. Pop. 1920, 309,197. 


STUYVESANT, PETER 
a Dutch colonial 


Indies). Governor of New Amsterdam 
(afterwards New York) from 1647-64, 
he ceded the city tn the latter year to 
James, Duke of York. 


STYE. See Eys. 
STYLE, OLD and NEW. See Car- 


ENDAR. 


STYLITES, ST. SIMEON (V. cent.), 
Syrian monk who ltved for 30 years on 
the 4 ft. square top of a 70 ft. pillar from 
which he preached. 


STYR, river, Volhynia, Russia; flows 
N.E. to join Pripet (51° 58’ N., 26° 17° 
E.). In the World War the Germans 
gained the line of the Styr at the close 


_jof their offensive, Sept. 1915; it was 


recrossed by the Russians opposite 
Kovel, Jan. 1, 1916, but they were later 
repulsed; they extended their hold in 
June, 1916. See WorLD War. 


STYRIA, or Steiermark, prov., former 
duchy and crownland, Austria (47° N., 
15° 20’ E.), divided into northern or 
Upper , and southern or Lower 
Styria, the latter portion now in Juge- 
Slavia; belongs to the Eastern Alps; 
traversed by Mur, Drave, and Enns: 
rich mineral deposits, iron, coal, copper; 
extensive forests; fertile mountain val- 
leys; prov. contains numerous mineral 
springs; manufactures fron and steel; 
pop. mostly German-speaking and R.C.; 
cap. Graz; became a duchy about 1180; 
united with Austria, 1192; passed to the 
Habsburgs, 1282. Area, 8,662 sq. m.; 
pop. 1920, 953,684. 


_ STYROLENE, phenylethylene (Cs 


STYX SUBMARINES 
——— | 

CH:CHs), colorless liquid, B.P. 145° C.; | type of up to 3,000 tons displacement 

distils when cinnamic acid is heated with | and 8,000 m. operating radius. The 

lime: C.Hs.CH:CH.COOH =C,.H;.CH: cone has received most attention 

recently. 


CH:+COs. Resembles ethylene chem- 
The modern submarine has a hull of 


ically. 
more or less circular section, able to 
STYX (classical myth.), river in lower withstand a pressure of 150-200 ft. of 


world over which Charon ferried the water with a reasonable factor of 


in pooery’ for Hades ee safety; a conning tower projecting sever- 
al feet from the top of the hull, and pro- 

SUABIA. See SWABIA. vided Mih een doors; anc a 

o g’ o | superstru on whic e crew can 

aar E T Da YAKIN SA o — exercise when the boat is on the surface, 
Sudan: rts cotton tvo P and for the accommodation of gear of 
11.000. expo ⸗ Ty. P. | various kinds. In many of the larger 
: boats the main hull is inside an outer 
SUAREZ, FRANCISCO (1548-1617), | hull of weaker construction, and the 
Span. Jesuit theologian; upheld Scholas- | intervening space is occupied by water 
ticism; wrote Tractatus de legibus ac|ballast and fuel tanks. The double 
deo legislatore, dealing with government, | hull, in pure or modified form, enables 
and Defense of the Catholic Faith against | the ‘lines’ to approximate to those of 
Anglicanism. a destroyer, lends itself to the require- 


SUBARITES. See under SPONGES. ments of high surface speed and large 


radius of action, and gives greater 

SUBCONSCIOUS MIND. See Auro-| reserve buoyancy and freeboard and 
SUGGESTION. more deck room, better gun platforms, 
and better protection against the effects 
of collision. To submerge, the engines 
are stopped, external opening; closed, 
the main ballast tanks filled so as to 
destroy almost all the reserve buoyancy 
and bring the boat awash, with only its 
conning tower sho . The electric 
motors (see below) are hen started, and 
sufficient water is admitted to a small 
auxiliary tank to establish a condition of 
almost perfect equilibrium. Trimming 
tanks fore and aft enable longitudinal 
stability to be maintained exactly, by 
the transference of water from one to 
the other. Actual submersion and 
horizontal steering are effected by the 
reaction against the water of a horizontal 
stern rudder, and of hydroplanes fore 
and aft which can be folded back against 
or withdrawn into the hull for surface 
navigation. The boat may dive on an 
even keel or with nose slightly down, 
accor to the handling of the hydro- 
planes. order to keep submerged at 
any required depth the boat must be 
moving, even if only at one knot, unless 
provided with special means for enabling 
her to remain stationary while sub- 
merged. To sink to the bottom, she 
fills her auxiliary ballast tank; to rise 
to the surface, she discharges water from 
her main tanks 


The propulsion of submarines as at 
present developed involves the use of a 
dual system of prime-movers. The 





SUBIACO (41° 56’ N., 13° 6’ E.), 
(ancient Sublagueum), town, on Traver- 
one, Rome, Italy; has an XI.-cent. 
castle and remains of one of Nero’s 
villas; ironworks; in vicinity are two 
Benedictine abbeys, founded VI. cent. 
Pop. 7,200. 


SUBJECTIVE, adjective applied to 
introspective thoughts; op to ob- 
jective, which refers to external things. 
Subjectivism limits the mind to con- 
sciousness of its own phenomena, 


SUBLIMINAL SELF, a term used 
since pub. of work by the late F. W. 
Myers. According to him, the conscious 
portion of our personality is only the 
smaller part of the whole. He would 
explain most so-called ‘psychic’ phe- 
nomena—telepathy, automatic writing, 
etc.—as manifestations of the subcon- 
scious porvion of the personality, that 
below the threshold (Lat. limen) of 
consciousness. Our ordinary conscious- 
ness was only able very imperfectly to 
express the greater whole; the ‘spurts’ 
of genius are uprushes of that which is 
submerged, and so are other abnormali- 
ties. Myers’ theories are not yet by 
any means entirely accepted. See 
Unconscious: AUTO-SUGGESTION. 


SUBMARINES, or SUBMERSIBLE 
TORPEDO BOATS, were developed 
greatly during the World War as regards 
size, speed, radius of action, offensive 
power, and habitability. They may be 
divided into two general classes: the 
coast-defense type, of up to 700 tons 


turbine. For under-water pro ulsion, 
surface displacement, and the cruising pe À 


the motor is clutched to the propeller 


SUBMARINES 


SUCCESSION 





shaft and supplied with current from 
large batteries of accumulators; while 
on the surface all three elements are 
clutched together and the oil or steam 
engine is brought into action, the motor 
armature revolving idly. To recharge 
the batteries, the motor is declutched 
from the shaft and driven as a generator 
by the engine. Since recharging can be 
done only on the surface, and the capac- 
ity of the accumulators is limited, 
current to be conserved, speeds 
below water are necessarily much lower 
than on the surface, and the radius of 
action of a submarine in the submerged 
condition is very circumscribed. The 
majority of submarines employ the 


submarine work is 
cylinders developing up to 1,500 h.p. 
between them. It has, however, the 
serious disadvantages of great complica- 
tion and liability to breakdown, from 
which the steam turbine is free. Hence, 
wherevery high surface speed is required, 
there is a tendency to revert to steam, 
which was used in the earliest submarines 
and abandoned on account of the diffi- 
culty of ‘closing down’ the boilers 
preparatory to diving. Before submerg- 
ing, the funnels are drawn into the 
vessel and sealed by strong steel covers. 
For low-speed surface cruising this class 
uses an 800-h.p. oil engine, driving a 
dynamo, the current from which operates 
the main electric motors or may be 
employed to recharge the accumulators. 
The main engines in a modern submarine 
account for about 8 per cent., and the 
storage batteries for 16 per cent., of the 
total weight of the boat. 

On the surface a submarine is navi- 
gated from the conning tower or a light 
bridge over it; below water, with the 
aid of periscopes, of which two or three 
of different heights are carried. These 
can in some cases be partially with- 
drawn into the hull, and are fitted with 
range-finding mechanisms. A gyro- 
scopic compass, operating repeating 
compasses at various points in the ship, 
gives direction. Steering a course, 

Uy under water, was difficult and 
uncertain with a magnetic compass 
inside the hull, as it behaved very errati- 
cally. The efficiency of submarine craft 
was increased enormously by the in- 
troduction of the gyroscopic compass. 
A wireless outfit, with folding or housing 
telescopic masts, is now part of a sub- 
marine’s standard equipment. 

The number of torpedo tubes in a sub- 
marine depends on the size of the boat. 
The largest boats inciude six 21-fn. 


tubes in the bows and two or four broad- 
side tubes. Some Ger. vessels have 
revolving external tubes in the super- 
structure trainable from inside the boat; 
these can be reloaded only on the surface. 

Recent submarines carry powerful 
guns firing projecniics up to 6 in. in 
diameter. he guns either can be 
lowered and housed in compartments in 
the decx, or are fixed and left exposed 
to the water. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of all submersibles is a monitor 
with a 12-in. gun which can be loaded, 
run out, elevated, and trained without 
exposing the crew. 

Special mine-laying submarines are 
equipped with large vertical tubes from 
horses the mines are released in succes- 
sion. l 


SUBMARINE CABLES. See CABLES. 
SUBMARINE MINES. See Mines, 


SuBMARINE, 


SUBSIDY. See Smr SUBSIDY AND 
Bounty. 


SUBWAYS, shallow rapid-transit tun- -` 
nels cut under large cities for conducting 
an underground railways system to 
provide better traveling facilities and 
relieve the congestion of street traffic. 
London first utilized tunnels, 1863, for 


which develo the present Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways. That city’s notable and intricate 
system of ‘tubes,’ 300 feet below the 
street, with which communication is 
made by elevators, had their beginning 
in 1890. Their subsequent development 
was in part cue to the enterprise of an 
American street railroad organizer, Chas. 
T. Yerkes, who controlled them in 1901. 
A number of other Euro Cities, 
including Paris and Berlin have similar 
systems of underground traffic. In the 
United States the first subway was built 
in New York City and opened in 1904. 
By 1923 the subway system there had 
grown to 222 miles at a building cost of 
more than $560,000,000, and extensions 
were then under way involving a further 
outlay of $218,000,000. Among the 
new subway tunnels under construction 
was one for freight and passenger traffic 
under the Narrows in New York harbor, 
connecting Brooklyn with Staten Island. 
Other American centers with subway 
systems are Boston and = Philadelphia. 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Detroit and other large cities dependent 
solely on surface or elevated traffic 
facilities have for many years contem- 
plated the building of subways. See 
TUNNELS; URBAN TRANSPORTATION. 


SUCCESSION.—The power or right 


SUCCESSION WARS 


SUDAN 





to an estate inherited from ancestors. 
Male issue is admitted before the female. 
‘Where two or more of the male issue are 
in equal degree of consanguinity to 
the person owning the estate, the eldest 
only shall inherit, but the females all 
together. A kinsman of half blood is 
capable of being heir, and such kinsman 
shall inherit next after a kinsman in 
the same degree of wnole blood, and after 
the issue of such kinsman, when the 
common ancestor is a male, and next 
after the common ancestor when such 
ancestor is a female. On a total failure 
of heirs, the estate shall descent (and 
descent must be traced) to the heir of 
the person last entitled to the land, as 
if he had been its purchaser. Succession 
to the crown of England is governed by 
similar laws of inheritance. But no 
Salic Law prevents female succession 
on the failure of male issue. Profession 
of the R.C. faith or marriage with a 
Rom. Catholic exclude from succession 
to the throne. : 


SUCCESSION WARS were of fre-. 
quent occurrence in Europe, between the 
middle of the 17th and the middle of 
the 18th centuries, on the occasion of 
the failure of a sovereign house. The 
most important of these wars were those 
of the Orleans succession to the Palat- 
inate, 1686-97, closed by the peace of 
Ryswick; of the Spouse h Succession, 
1700-13; of the Polish Succession, 1733- 
38, closed by the peace of Vienna; of 
the Austrian Succession, 1740-48; and 
of the Bavarian Succession, 1777-79, 
called, in ridicule, the Potato-war. See 
Austria and Spain, History. 


SUCCINIC ACID Seas hears 2), 
crystals with an unpleasant taste; M.P. 
185°, occurs in amber, lignite; produced 
by fermentation and in oxidation of fat. 


SUCHET, LOUIS GABRIEL, Duc 
d’Albufera da Valencia (1770-1826), 
Fr. soldier; won chief fame in Spain, 
conque Valencia, 1812; cr. 
Louis XVIII., but rallied to 
later; wrote Memoires. 


SU-CHOW, SOOCHOW (31° 26’ N., 
. 120° 31’ E.), city, Kiang-su, China; 
ea silk manufactures. Pop. c. 


SUCKLING, SIR JOHN (1609-42), 
Eng. poet; b. Whitton, Middlesex: a 
— favorite in court circles, beloved 
or his wit and prodigality, but his 
attempt to enlist Fr. and Irish troops for 
a far-reaching plot in 1642 ruined his 
career. His fame now rests entirely 
on his ballads, such as the Balled upon 
G Wedding, and his lyrics, such as Why 
.80 pale and wan, fond lover? 


SUCRE, Chuquisaca (19° 3’ 8., 64° 


apoleon 


25’ W.), city, capital of Bolivia, since 
1826, and of department Chuquisaca; 
contains cathedral, 1553, university, 
1624, president’s palace; founded in 
1529. Pop. c. 25,000. 


SUCRE, ANTONIO JOSE DE (1793- 
1830), a Spanish-American patriot, b. 
at Camana, Venezuela. He took part 
in the rising against Spain in 1811 and 
reached the rank of brigadier-general . 
in 1819. In 1822 he defeated the Span- 
fards decisively and obliged them to 
evacuate Quito. After further defeats 
inflicted upon the Spanish forces, Upper 
Peru was liberated and was formed into 
a republic called Bolivia, of which Sucre 
was elected president, in 1826. He was 
driven from the country during an in- 
surrection in 1828 but returned at the 
head of an army and reassumed power. 
He was assassinated in June, 1830. 


SUCROSE. See SUGAR. 
SUCTORIA, a sub-class of Infusoria. 


SUCZAWA (47° 40’ N., 26° 14’ E.), 
town, on Suczawa, Bukowina, Austria; 
manufactures leather. Pop. 11,550. 


SUDAN, vast region in Africa with 
no strictly defined limits, but roughly 
extending 8. from Egypt and Sahara, 
and from Atlantic in W. to Red Sea 
and Abyssinia on E.; includes Upper 
Senegal-Niger Colony (formerly embrac- 
ed in Fr. Sudan), N. Nigeria, Bagirmi, 
Waldai, and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
There is a great diversity of physical 
features, but Sudan is chiefly an elevated 
region, mountainous in parts, with 
grassy, steppe-like plains and consider- 
able forest-land; region is watered by 
several great rivers, including Senegal, 
Niger and Nile; in center is Lake Chad; 
climate is hot and in many parts very 
unhealthy. Chief occupations are os- 
trich farming, sheep, goat, and camel 
rearing, cultivation of cotton, durra, 
barley, wheat, and dates; exports in- 
clude cotton, gum, rubber, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, and dates, 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (4°-22’ N., 
18°-38° E.), situated in Upper Nile 
valley, is bounded on N. by Egynt, on 
E. by Red Sea, Eritrea, and Abyssinia, 
on 8. by Uganda Protectorate and 
Belgian Congo, and on W. by Fr. Congo; 
Sudan is divided into fifteen provinces; 
chief towns are Khartum, cap., Omdure- 
man, Halfa, Merowé, Berber, El Obeid, 
Suakin, Port Sudan, Kassala, and 
Damir. The coast along Red Sea has few 
good harbors and no deep indentations; 
beyond the sandy stretch lying along 


shores is mt. range running p el to 
Red Sea and joining highlands of Abys- 
sinia in §8.; chief summits are Jebel 


Erba and Jebel Soturba; another ele- 


SUDBURY 


SUEZ CANAJ. 





vated part is Darfur; in N. between the 
Red Sea and Nile is Nubian Desert, 
a bare, desolate tract with little vegeta- 
tion; in the neighborhood of Nile and 
its tributaries the soil is rich and fertile, 
and in some places thickly wooded; wes- 
tern Sudan consists chiefly of grassy 
plains, and the 8. isa swampy, unhealthy 
dist. Besides the Nile and its tributaries 


potamus, snakes 
and birds of brilliant plumage are 
numerous; forests yield rubber, gum, 
fvory, and much valuable timber; fron, 
gold, copper, and lignite are produced; 
cattle raising important; cotton success- 
fully cultivated under irrigation; Gezira 
irrigation project will add 100,000 acres 
to cotton area; other plans d 


and negro tribes, with a few Euro ; 
The Egyptian conquest of the Sudan 
began in Nubia, c. 1820, and gradually 
spread over surrounding districts; in 
1874 Darfur was taken; some years later, 
revolts were crushed in Darfur and Kor- 
dofan by General Gordon, and in 
Bahr-el-Ghazal by Gessi; the Mahdi 
revolted in 1882, and rapidly overpower- 
ed the Egyptian army, their first impor- 
tant victory being over Hicks Pasha’s 
forces in 1885; Gordon was isolated in 
Khartum, and before assistance arrived 
he was killed, and the town captured, 
1885; the Mahdi died in same year, 
and was succeeded by the Khalifa, who 
ruled till 1898, when he was completely 
defeated at Omdurman by Anglo-Egyp- 
tian army under Kitchener. Sudan 
contains remains of many pyramids, 
temples, churches, monasteries, towns, 
and fortresses. By agreement signed in 
1899, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is_under 
joint management of Great Britain 
and Egypt; gov.-gen. is appointed by 
Egypt with assent of Britain; each prov. 
has a governor of its own; Darfur was 
absorbed after rebellion of 1916; the 
Lado enclave was included in 1910; 
Gambela enclave leased from Abyssinia 
as a trading .  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan has c. 1,500 m. of railway; a 
line to El Obeid was opened in 1912. 
There is a fleet of government steamers 
on Nile. Area c. 1,014,400 sq. m.; pop. 
(est.) 3,400,000. See Map, AFRICA. 


SUDBURY, SIMON OF, bp. of Lon- 
don, 1361: abp. of Canterbury, 1375; 
Chancellor of England, 1380. 


SUDD, Sadd, mass of river weed ob- 
structing navigation on White Nile; 
some are 20 ft. thick; removed by 
cutting; utilized as fuel. 


(1857), 


SUDERMANN, HERMANN 
Ger. dramatist and novelist; journalist 
from 1881, afterwards man of letters; his 
plays include Die Ehre, 1889; Heimat, 
1893; Johannes, 1898; Es Lebe das Leben, 


1902; Stein unter Steinen, 1905: Der 
gute Ruf, 1913; novels include Frau 
Sorge, 1887; Es war, 1894; Das Hohe 
Lied, 1908; Strandkinder, 1909. 


SUE, JOSEPH MARIE (1804-59), 
a French novelist, known as Eugene 8., 
b. at Paris. After pursuing his adven- 
tures both by land and sea for a number 
of years, he returned to Paris in 1831, 
and the same year his novels Plick et 


by Les Mysteres de Paris, 1842; Le 
Juif Errant, 1844-45; Martin l Enfant 
Trouve, 1847, and Les Sept Peches 
Capitaur, 1847-49. The Mysteres du 
Peuple, 1849-56, was suppressed in 1857. 


SUEBI, Suevi, people who occupied 
large part of Germany in Rom. times. 
They lived E. of the Ubii and Sugambri, 
and W. of the Cherusci. 


SUECA (39° 7’ N., 0° 15’ W.), town, 
on Jucar, Valencia, Spain. Pop. 15,000. 


SUET, solid fat about kidneys of sheep 
and ox; pure s. is used in preparation 
of ointments. 


SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS, GAIUS, 
Rom. historian (fl. c. 75-160 A.D.); chief 
sec. Of Hadrian, friend of younger 
Pliny; author of Lives of the Caesars. 


SUEZ CANAL. Mediterranean and 
Red Sea have been linked by canal 
since very early times; Egyptians made 
canal from Nile, c. 600 B.C.; Darius and 
Ptolemy followed. In modern times, 
Venetians in 16th cent. and Napoleon 
projected canals; canal from Port Said 
to Suez eventually constructed by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps and Co. 1859-69; 
original cost, $80,000,000; enlargements 
since cost several millions more. 

Canal is 103 m. long; runs through 
Lakes Menzala, Balah, Timsah, and 
Bitter Lakes; depth c. 36 ft., greatest 
width, c. 350 ft.; time of passage, 15-18 
hours; nigat navigation by electric light. 
Controlled by council of thirty-two 
administrators (ten British); Brit. Gov- 
ernment bought, 1875, Khedive’s shares 
for $20,000,000; canal neutralized and 
blockade prohibited by international 
agreement, 1887-8; concession expires 
in 1968. Canal reopened anc. highway 
to E. blocked by Turk. capture of 
Constantinople, 1453; London to Bom- 
bay, via Suez, is half the distance via 
Cape of Good Hope. Railway swing- 


SUFFRAGE 





bridge crosses the canal at Kantara. 

Fighting on Suez Canal.—The Suez 
Canal has been described as the vital 
nerve center of the British Empire. 
When Turkey entered the World War 
Nov. 1914, Egypt was to direct 
attack on this frontier. jema Pasha, 
in command of the Turk. forces in Syria, 
detailed for the attempt, decided to make 
the main advance from his base at 
Beersheba across the plateau against 
Ismailia, with subsidiary forces on the 
two other routes. Towards the end of 
January, Turk. units appeared near the 
canal, and the British covering troops 
fell back from El Kantara, Jan. 26. 
British warships were posted at Lake 
Timsah and the Great Bitter Lake. 

There was no further movement 
against the canal till March 22, when 
about 1,000 Turks made a raid towards 
El Kubri, which was repulsed by a 
handful of Indian troops. 

In Aug. 1916 the Turks made their 
last attempt ainst Egypt. In the 
third week of July Brit. airmen found 
that a well-equipped force of about 
20,000 men, under General von Kres- 
senstein, was moving by the coast 
route from El Arish. The Turks attempt- 
ed to capture positions W. of the latter 
point, with a view to cutting the rail- 
way, Aug. 3. This flank attack reached 
the dune known as Mount Royston, 3 
m. W. of Romani, but there the enemy 
was held, while the direct assault 
proved a failure. Katib Gannit was 
evacuated, but a counter-attack 
Mount Royston was retaken. The 
Turks began to retreat. Sir Archibald 
Murray ordered a pursuit, and the 
defenses of Katina, Aug. 6, and Bir el 
Abd, Aug. 12, were carried. About 4,000 
prisoners were taken, and many guns and 
camels, although the heavy guns were 
safely removed. General Murray then 
began his preparations for entering 
Palestine. See under PALESTINE. 


SUEZ, GULF OF, W. bifurcation of 
the Red Sea, extends 190 m. to N.W.: 
width, c. 30 m.; connected with Mediter- 
ranean Sea by Suez Canal. 


SUFFOLK (52° 12’ N., 1° 3’ E., 
coast county, E. England; bounded 
N. by Norfolk, E. by North Sea, S. by 
Essex, W. by Cambridgeshire; area, 
1531 sq. miles; surface generally level 


include railway plant, gun-cotton, bricks 
and tiles, chemical manures, agricultural 
implements. Suffolk has various traces 
of Roman occupation; suffered from 
invasions of Danes in early times. The 
county is divided for administrative 
purposes into E. and W. Suffolk. Pop. 
1921, 399.988. 


SUFFOLK, a city of Virginia, in 
Nansemond co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Norfolk and Western, 
the Seaboard Air Line, the Southern, 
and other railroads, and on the Nanse- 
mond river. Its industries include car 
works, stove factories, lumber 
etc. Pop. 1920, 9,123. 


SUFFOLE, iST DUKE OF, Charles 
Brandon (c. 1484-1545), a. of William 
Brandon, standard-bearer of Earl of 
Richmond at_Flodden; personal friend 
of Henry VIII.; cr. Viscount Lisle, 
1513; handsome, accomplished soldier; 
risked king's wrath by marrying his 
sister, dowager queen of France, 1515; 
ardently supported Henry VIII. 
matter of divorce. 


SUFFOLK, IST EARL OF, Thomas 
Howard (1561-1626), fought against 
Span. Armada; admiral, 1599; cr. Lord 
Howard de Walden, 1597; Lord Cham- 
berlain, 1603-14, Lord Treasurer, 1614- 
18; embezzlements discovered brought 
about fall. 


- SUFFOLK, WILLIAM DE LA POLE, 
Duke of (1396-1450), distinguished in 
Fr. wars; captured by Joan of Arc, 
1429; deputy of Henry VI. for marriage 
with Margaret of Anjou. 


SUFFRAGE, the right to vote, and 
more especially, the right of persons to 
vote in elections for political represen- 
tatives. The universal extension of this 
right has long been advocated but in 
most European countries ít is limited 
by certain qualifications. In the United 
States, since the adoption of the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution, suffrage 
is universal for all male and female 
citizens of 21 years of age and upward. 
During the colonial period of American 
history suffrage was restricted to free 
men and those with certain religious 
qualifications. Quakers were not per- 
mitted to become freemen. As a result 
of the Revolution the power of the people 
was greatly increased, yet in several of 
the original thirteen States there were 
property restrictions on the right to 
vote. By the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, the right to vote was ex- 
tended to colored citizens. The move- 
ment toward the extension of the right 
to women, carried on aggressively for 
many years, finally resulted in the 
adoption of a Constitutional Amendment 











































providing for it. See Woman SUFFRAGE. 


SUFFRAGETTE. See Woman Sur- 
FRAGE. 


SUFFREN SAINT TROPEZ, PIERRE 
ANDRE DE (1729-88), Fr. admiral, of 
noble Provencal family; distinguished 
as naval officer in Seven Years War, and 
did good service against Moors as knight 
of Malta, becoming commander of 
order; sailed under Estaing to aid of 
Amer. colonies, 1778; sent as commander 
to Cape, 1781; defeated Eng. force sent 
to attack it; won great fame by capture 
of Trincomalee, 1782, and various bril- 
Hant attacks on Sir Edward Hughes’ 
fleet, 1782-83. 


SUFTIISM, a movement of revolt 
against the rigid law and wearisome 
ritual of Mohammedanism in Persia. 
It developed into a pantheistic mysticism 
which, tinged by the teachings of Zoro- 
aster, adopted also something of the 
Buddhistic theory of life. Each system 
has for its end the absorption of the 
human into the divine; but while the 
Buddhist seeks in mental abstraction a 
complete cessation from thought and 
sense, the Suf aspires to a growing 
acquaintance with God, such as will 
culminate in ecstatic devotion to the 
Dtvine Being—a love which will so 
envelop the soul as to dispel all inferior 
affections and desires. 


SUGAR, a term applied generically 
to a number of sweet-tasting, polyhydric, 
aldehyde, or ketenic alcohols, such as 
dextrose (gra sugar—see GLUCOSE) 
and levulose (fructose, or fruit sugar), 
and their anhydrides, such as cane 
sugar, which form a considerable section 
of the class of compounds known as 
carbohydrates. The name is particularly 
used to specify one member of that class, 
cane sugar. 

Cane sugar, sucrose, or sacc 
is a compound of the formula C:13:H 3:0 11. 
and though it is called ‘cane’ sugar, it 
occurs also in other plants, as the maple 
and sorghum, and is also largely obtained 
from the sugar beet: the product from 
all these sources is identical. In the 
preparation from sugar cane, which 
contains 11 to 16 per cent. of sugar, the 
cane is crushed between rollers to remove 
the juice, which, after treatment with 
sulphur dioxide and neutralization with 
ltme to prevent fermentation, is heated, 
skimmed, and evaporated. The evap- 
oration is carried out either in open or 
vacuum pans, or in mechanical evapora- 
tors, in which steam pipes are alternately 
dipped into the juice and exposed to the 


enough to pack for export and refining 

without requiring such treatment. 
Although Marggraf, a Ger. chemist, 

discovered sugar in beetroot in 1747, 

first factory was only started in 1801 in 

Silesia. France, under Napoleon, 

up che industry, eventually 

far behind Germany. By selection 


Sugar is extracted from the beet by 
an entirely different process. When 


water. This operation is carried out 
systematically in a series of ‘diffusers,’ 
arranged in a circle, so that the nearly 
exhausted cuttings are treated with fresh 
water, the sugar solution as it gets richer 
coming in contact with fresher and 
fresher cuttings. The exhausted cuttings 
are finally used as cattle food. The 
juice is treated with lime, heated, and 
then acted on by carbon dioxide. The 
object is not only to neutralize acids 
present, but also to clarify the juice; 
the precipitate of chalk which is formed 
carries down the impurities. After 
filtration the juice is evaporated down 
in a vacuum, in the heat-saving multiple 
evaporator, until, on cooling, 
of sugar form. The crystals in the 
product are separated from the uncrys- 
tallizable syrup in centrifugals. 
Refining —The product from both 
sources is purified by much the same 
process. The raw sugar fs first dissolved 
in hot water, and the solution filtered 
through cotton bags, suspended from 
nozzles in iron chambers, to remove 
insoluble impurities. The brown liquor 
is then run into iron cylinders packed 
with ‘char’ (i.e.) bone charcoal, and 
allowed to remain till decolorized, when 
it is slowly drawn off from below. The 
purified sugar liquor is then boiled down 
in steam-heated vacuum pans at a temp. 
of 82° C., more syrup being added to 
fill up the oe as soon as crystallization 
sets in. r a sufficient amount of 


syrup is separated from the crystals, 
which are washed in the machine with a 
spray of water, spread out to dry, and 
packed. The syrups are reboiled, yleld- 
ing a lower grade of sugar, the 
residue being converted into golden 
syrup, or in the case of beet worked up 
to yield the crystallizable sugar they 
still contain. Molasses or treacle is also 
derived from the residue. Loaf or cube 
is made by filling the massecuite 


syrup, which is removed by draining or | sugar 
in centrifugal machines into moulds, washing out the syrup with 


> or may be solid 
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SUITE, an old musical form, b ht 
to perfection by Bach and Handel. The 
name is French, and means a succession 
or series of pieces. Usually the s. is 
composed of several dance movements 
written in the same key. 


SUKHOMLINOV (or Soukhomlinoff), 
V.A. (1852), Russian soldier and ad- 
ministrator; came into prominence dur- 
ing the Russo-Jap. War. In that capacity 
he is credited with having introduced 
important military reforms, and at 
outbreak of the World War he acquitted 
himself satisfactorily in carrying out 
plan of mobilization. He was accused 
of taking bribes from army contractors 


pure sugar liquor, draining, and finally 
cutting into suitably sized small pieces. 

Cane sugar dissolves in one-third 
part of cold water and in far less hot. It 
does not reduce Fehling’s solution or 
ferment until ‘inverted’—(z.e.) hydro- 
lyzed into equal numbers of molecules 
of dextrose and levulose. Its aqueous 
solution rotates the plane of polarized 
light to the right—a property that is 
largely made use of in ‘saccharimetry, 
or the estimation of the amount of 
sugar. Cane sugar melts at 160° C., 
solidifying on cooling to a glossy mass 
known as barley sugar; while at a 
higher temp. it changes into a dark- 
brown product called caramel. Cuba 
holds the premier position among sugar- 
producing countries, followed by India 
and Java. 


SUGAR BEET. Seo BEET SUGAR. 
SUGAR CORN. See Corn, INDIAN. 


SUGGESTION, the communication 
from without to a mind by which it is 
uncritically accepted and acted upon 
of a belief, doubt, expectation, command, 
or the like. A person who readily accepts 
what is suggested is said to be in a 
‘suggestible’ state. M’Dougall enumer- 
ates four conditions of unusual suggesti- 
bility: (1) abnormal states of the brain, 
as in hypnosis or fatigue; (2) deficiency of 
knowledge which might oppose the sug- 
gested thought—compare the credulity 
of children; (3) impressiveness of the 
source of the suggestion; (4) individual 
peculiarities. The term is also used 
more widely; (e.g.) when the spectator 
of dancing unreflectively moves rhyth- 
mically, his movements are said to be 
‘suggested’ by what he sees. See AuTo- 
SUGGESTION. 


SUHL (50° 37’ N., 10° 41’ E.), town, 
Pruss. Saxony; manufactures firearms. 
Pop. 14,465. 


SUICIDE, self-murder; in former 
times a suicide was buried at cross- 
roads, with a stake through his breast, 
and his property forfeited. In some 
— attempted suicide is by law made 
a e. 


SUIDAE. Seo Pia Famy. 


SUIPPE, riv., Marne, France: trib. 
of Aisne, which it joins 4 m. S.W. of 
Neufchåtel (49° 25’ N., 3° 56’ E.). 
In the World War the trench front 
crossed the Suippe in the neighborhood 
of Aubérive, which was the scene of 
much fighting, notably in the Fr. of- 
fensives in Champagne, 1915 and 1917. 
The Germans were driven from the 
ee by 4th Fr. Army, Aug.-Sept. 





the revolution, when he was sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. He was 
released in May 1918, and escaped to 
Finland. 


SUKHUM-KALE (42° 59’ N., 41° 
E.) (ancient Dtoskurias), seaport, on 
Black Sea, Kutais, Russ. Caucasia; ex- 
ports grain. Pop. 17,000. 


SUKKUR, SAKHAR (27° 42’ N., 68° 
54’ E.), town, on Indus, Sindh, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 34,000. 


SULA, a genus of birds, see GANNETS. 


SULA ISLANDS, Xulla (1° 40’ S., 
125° E.), group, Dutch E. Indies; chief 
islands are Taliabo, Mangola, and Besi. 


SULCI (39° 55’ N., 9° 40’ E.), ancient 
city, on E. coast of Sardinia. 


SULEIMAN I., Soliman (1494-1566), 
sultan of Turkey ; called the Magnificent; 
conquests made Turkey great realm; 
played prominent part in Europe; re- 
organized law courts; enlightened ruler. 


SULEIMANIEH, Sulemania (35° 35’ 
N., 45° 26’ E.), town, capital, sanjak 
tone Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 


SULIMAN MOUNTAINS (32° N., 70° 
E.), range of mountains, on borders of 
Afghanistan and N.W. India; highest 
point, Takht-i-Suliman, 11,000 ft. 


SULITELMA (67° 25’ N., 16° 20’ E.), 
mountain, Norway; highest point, 6155 


SULLA, LUCIUS CORNELIUS ‘Felix’ 
(138-7 B.C.), Rom. dictator; showed 
great military qualities in wars against 
Jugurtha, 107, 'Teutones and Cimbree, 
104-101; consul, 88; reduced Mithradates 





i 
to submission, 87-84; found himself pro- 


scribed by Marian 


party in Senate and 
retained army; defeated younger Marius 


at Preeneste, 82; won battle of Colline 


(1849-1916), 
è. B 


Béthune 


Gate and entered Rome; as dictator 
carried out wide proscriptions and 
confiscations; made Senate supreme, 
limiting power of tribunes. 


SULLIVAN, SIR ARTHUR SEY- 
MOUR (1842-1900), Eng. composer; 
studied in London and Leipzig; became 
director of the National Training School 
for Music, London, 1876. He wrote 
overtures and incidental music for 
several of Shakespeare’s plays; works 
for orchestra; popular songs, including 
The Lost Chord; three oratorios and 
three cantatas, one of which, The 
Golden Legend, is frequently performed; 
and a grand opera, Ivanhoe. His name 
is, however, chiefly associated with the 
long series of comic operas, written 
mostly to libretti by Gilbert, and of 
which H.M.S. Pinafore, The Pirates of 
Penzance, The Mikado, The Gondoliers, 
and The Yeomen of the Guard are the 


best known. 


SULLIVAN, JOHN (1740-95), Revo- 
lutionary war general and jurist; b. 
Berwick, Me. He took command of the 


revolutionary forces in Canada in 1876, 


and 

retreated to Crown Point. Taking part 
in the battle of Long Island, he was 
captured by the British, and after his 
ease by exchange, he fought at 
Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine and 
Germantown. He served as governor 
of New Hampshire, 1786-9 and thereafter 
to his death was a U.S. district judge. 


SULLIVAN, JOHN LAWRENCE 
(1858-1918), Amer. pugilist; won his 
first notable fight in 1882, and after a 
drawn fight with Mitchell, the Brit. 
champion, in 1888, won the Amer. 
heavy-weight championship in 1889 by 
defeating Jake Kilrain in 77 rounds, 
but lost it to J. J. Corbett in 21 rounds 
in 1892; afterwards became a lecturer 
for prohibition. 


SULLIVAN, THOMAS RUSSELL 


- oston. 
1888 after 


included The Catspau, 
stage version of Dy. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, 1886. 


SULLY, DUC DE, Maximilien de 
(1560-1641), Fr. statesman; 
succ. father as Baron de Rosny, 1575; 


Huguenot; wounded, fighting for Henry 


of Navarre at Ivry, 1590; became super- 


intendent of finances, fortifications, 
e say at ues a A datieson 

-out of taxes and export duties on 
corn and wine; built roads and canals, 
and commenced construction of great 
frontier fortresses; marshal of ce, 


SULLY - PRUDHOMME 
FRANÇOIS ARMAND PRUDHOMME 
(1839-1907), Fr. poet; first among 
Parnassiens, but after a time adopted 
other methods, and expounded nature, 
duty, and destiny of man. Stances et 
Poemes, 1865; Les Epreuves, 1866; Les 
Solitudes, 1869; Les Destins, 1872, and 
Le Bonheur, 1888, are his chief volumes 
re Done ; great gift of melody recalls 

usset. 


SULMONA, Solmona (ancient Sulmo) 
— 13° 55’ ae town, on Gizzio, 
quila, Italy; manufactures paper; was 
a city of the Peligni; birthplace of Ovid. 
Pop. 14,500. 

SULPHATES, salts of sulphuric acid. 
The most important sulphates are 
sulphates of aluminum, sulphates of 
potassium, sulphates of ammonia, sul- 
phates of copper, sulphates of iron, 
sulphates of calcium, sulphates of 
magnesium, sulphates of manganese and 
sulphates of sodium. Many double 
sulphates are known. 


SULPHITES, salts of sulphurous 
acids. 


SULPHOCYANATES, Sulphocyan - 
ides, or, better, Thiocyanates, are the 
salts of thiocyanic acid, HSCN, and are 
usually obtained frum gas-purification 
residues. The best-known salts are 
potassium thiocyanide, KSCN, and 
ammonium thiocyanide, (NH.):SCN, 
which form colorless, deliquescent, very 
soluble crystals. They are used in 
dyeing. It is best known in its salts, of 
which potassium thiocyanate, KSCN, 
is characteristic and forms colorless, 
deliquescent, very soluble crystals. 


SULPHONIC ACIDS are acids having 
an organic group combined with the 
group SO:0H; most of these acids are 
crystalline solids, and some of them 
occur as important steps in the prepara- 
tion of synthetic compounds. 


SULPHUR (S, 32°07), non-metallic 
element; also known as brimstone; 
thought by alchemists to be the principle 
of combustibility; occurs uncombined 
in volcanic districts, and combined with 
oxygen or hydrogen in volcanic gases; 
also as sulphides—(e.g.) iron pyrites 
FeS:, copper pyrites CuFeSs, gal 

cinnabar 


ena 
Pb, HgS; and sulphates— 


RENE 


SULPHUR SPRINGS É 








€. .) CaSO +2H;0, 
See Arye Oo 


The two competing sources of supply 


are Sicily and U.S. In Sicily it is obtain- 
ed from the stony material with which it 
is mixed by heating in a furnace. Some 


of it burns, but most of it melts and 


runs away. It is purified by distillation. | fu 


Condensation of vapor below 110° C. 


is cast in moulds. 
siana the sulphur is melted and forced 
to ascend to the surface by means of 
superheated steam and compressed air 
led down boreholes into the sulphur 
rock. Also obtained from coal, as a 
D3 Ponur, in manufacture of coal gas, 
and recovered from the calcium sulphide 

which forms alkali-makers’ waste. 
Properties: sulphur shows allotropy. 
Rhombic octahedra, m.p. 114'5° O., sp. 
gr. 2°05-2°07, form at atmospheric temp. 
m state of vapor, fusion, or solution 
in carbon disulphide. Monoclinic prisms, 
m.p. 119° O., sp. gr. 1°96, crystallize 
from fusion at 96° O. or above. Pris- 
matic crystals, kept at atmospheric 
temp., break down internally to the 
more stable octahedral form. Amor- 
phous sulphur is precipitated from poly- 
sulphide solution by acid. Plastic 
sulphur, amorphous but unstable, is 
formed by dropping molten sulphur 
its b.p. into cold water. Sulphur 


ear 
melts to a yellow, mobile liquid, which] R 


at 160° C. grows. darker, thicker, and 
very viscous; above 260° C. it becomes 
more mobile, and boils at 444'5° C., 
forming an orange vapor which contains 
Ssmolecules and simpler forms. Sulphur 
burns in air with a blue flame, forming 
sulphur dioxide gas. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS, a city of Texas, 
in Hopkins co., of which it is the county 
seat. Its industries include cotton gins, 
———— oil mills, etc. Pop. 1920, 


SULPHURIC ACID, or Oil of Vitriol 
(H:S0.), the most important of all 
chemical products, on whose use nearly 
all industries depend; a colorless, oily 
liquid, sp. gr. 1°84, b.p. 338° C.; 
hygroscopic and corrosive. It is manu- 
factured by two methods: (1) the lead 
chamber process, suitable for low 
strengths; (2) the ‘contact’ process, 
more efficient for high concentrations. 
The manufacture of the fertilizers 
ammonium sulphate and superphosphate 
consume about 60 per cent. of the weaker 
chamber acid, while for the explosives 
and dye industries the higher concen- 
trations are necessary. 

Lead Chamber Process.—Sulphur di- 
oxide obtained by burning iron pyrites 






Epsom 


SUMACH 


in special burners fs passed into lead 
chambers along with steam or sprayed 
water and nitrous gases (catalyst) 
derived from nitric acid or oxidized 
ammonia; 70 per cent. chamber acid 
condenses on the floors and is concen- 
trated to 79 per cent. in lead pans. For 
rther concentration, glass and plat- 
inum vessels are now replaced by fased 
silica arranged as a cascade, where 
sprayed acid meets hot gases. 

Contact Process.—In the presence of 
hot platinized asbestos (catalysis), sul- 
phur dioxide and oxygen unite to form 
sulphur trioxide, which combines with. 
water to give sulphuric acid. In practice 
97 per cent. acid is used to absorb the 
sulphur trioxide forming 100 per cent. 
acid. By further absorption fuming 
sulphuric acid or oleum is produced. 


SULPHURIC ETHER. Seo Eruer. 


SULPHUROUS ACID, HSO, a 
solution of sulphur dioxide in water; 
the acid is unknown in the pure state, 
but there are salts, the sulphites, normal 
and acid corresponding to the acid with 
the above formula. Examples of the 
salts are: sodium sulphite, NasSOs, 
7H:0; sodium bisulphite, NaHSOs., 


SULPICIUS, RUFUS PUBLIUS (c. 
124-88 B.C.), Rom. statesman; tribune, 
88; with Marians led opposition to Sulla; 
put to death after Sulla’s march on 
ome. 


SULTAN, an Arab title signifying 
‘Lord, Mighty One,’. The title is usually 
given to Mohammedan rulers, especially 
of Turkey, who assumes the title ‘Sultan 
of Sultans.’ The title is also given to 
the Sultan’s daughters, 


SULTANPUR (26° 16’ N. 82° 7’ 
E.), town, capital, Saag case district, 
United Provinces, Brit. dia. Pop. 
10,000; district, 1,090,000. 


SULU, SOOLOO, or YOLO, archi- 
pelago, extending from N.E. Borneo to 
S. Philippines (6° N., 121’ E.); larger 
islands volcanic; others of coral forma- 
tion; teak, rice, coffee, cotton, saffron, 
sesame, indigo are grown, and pearl 
shell exported; group belongs to U.S.; 
cap., Sulu on Sulu I. Area, c. 1,000 sq. 
m.; pop. 50,000. 


SULZER, WILLIAM (1863), an Am- 
erican lawyer and politician. He was a 
member of Congress for several terms 
and in 1912 was elected governor of 
New York on the Democratic ticket. 
He * — for AEU in 
rega on expenses and was 
convicted in 1913. 


SUMACH (Rhus), genus of trees and 








Sicilian 


— order Anacardiacess; 
8. (R. cortaria), yields sumac or shumac, 
in tanning and dy 


SUMATRA, great isl. of Malay Archi- 
pelago 100° 35’ E.); 
Malay Peninsula by Strait of 


Strait; surface is 
volcanic mountains running lengt 
along S.W., and reaching heights u 
10,000 ft., ‘the highest point being 
Korinchi; from these mountains the 
greater part the N.E. undulates 
rapidly down to and sandy 
plains, watered by Musi, Jamel In- 
dragiri, and other streams, all flowing 
E.; principal ports, Padang, ——— 
Benkulen, Achin; there are many small 
islands off the coasts. Climate is hot, 
but healthy, except in the lower districts; 
rainfall heavy; average temp. in low 
und, 80° F. Sumatra has dense 
orests of teak, oak, and other timber 
trees; produces rice, corn, sugar, coffee, 
pepper, nutmegs, mullet, sago, coco- 
nuts, tobacco, betel, gutta-pe rcha, gin- 
ger, gums; minerals include < coal, gold, 
petroleum, tin, iron, salt, sulphur, 
Sumatra was reached by Marco Polo 
in 1292; was settled early in the 16th 
cent. by the Portuguese, and in the 
following cent. settlements were made 
by the Dutch and later the English. 
In 1824 the Eng. settlements were ceded 
to the Dutch; and the Dutch victory 
over Atjeh in 1874 brought the whole 
island to the possession of Holland; 
although native risings continued to 
occur from time to time. Administered 
by a governor. Area, 159,739 sq. m., 
pop. 5,027,100. See ‘Map, E. Inprims. 


SUMBA, CHENDANA, SANDAL- 
WOOD (10° S., 120° E.), one of Lesser 
Sunda Islands, ‘Dutch E. Indies; edible 
birds’ nests. Pop. c. 220,000. Chi 
town, Waingapu. 


SUMBAWA (8° 30’ S., 118° B.), one 
of Sunda Islands, tch E. Indi 
mountainous, volcanic, fertile: com- 

rises states of Sumbawa, “Dampo. 
Banear and Bima; exports rice, horses. 
Pop. c. 35,000. 

SUMBUL, drug consisting of dried 
slices of the Sorau root of a plant, 
Jerula sumbul, of natural order umbelli- 

eroe, growing chiefly in Asiatic Russia; 

a musk-lil-e odor and bitter taste, 
the chief constituents being a volatile 


oil and two resins; employed as a 
stimulant for the stomach and intestines, 
in hysteria. 


2 


and 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION is the 
Jurisdiction of a court to give judgment 
» @ court that consists of 


ef |£- 


justices of the peace or magistrates 
empowered to deal with various offenses 
— complaints without the intervention 
of a jury. 


SUMMER, the season of the year in 
which the earth is nearest to the sun 
and thus has its highest hier! ar pe 
the northern hemisphere 8. lasts from 
the entry of the sun into the zodiacal 
sign of Cancer, about June 22, till the 
autumnal equinox of Bene 21. The 8. 
of the southern hemisphere corresponds 
to the northern winter. 


8 CHARLES PELOT 
ee?) a U.S. army officer, b. at Lake 
YRA Fia., s. of Elhanan Bryant and 
Cornelia Pelot Summerall. 
the graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1892, and after serving on 
various duties and stations joined the 
A.E.F. in France in 1917 and com- 
manded the Ist Div. with the rank of 
maj. gen. N.A. He returned to the U.S. 
in 1919 9 and in 1921 was placed in come 
mand of the Hawatiian Dept. 


& 

SUMMIT, a city of New Jersey; fin 
Union co. Tt is on the Delaware, the 
Lackawanna and Western, and the kah- 
way Valley railroads. On account of 
its elevation and beauty of the surround- 


SUMMONS LÀ justice of the peace, 
a magistrate, or a police magistrate, 
the power to grant as. on esr 

being laid before him, or on complaint 
being made to him. ‘On the issue and 
delivery of the s. the person named 
therein must appear at a certain time and 
place to answer the charge stated in the 
On failure to appear a warrant may 
be issued for arrest. 


SUMMUM BONUM.—The highest 
good: that which has greatest worth. 


SUMNER, CHARLES (1811-74), 
Amer. statesman; as lawyer acquired 
legal knowledge then consid un- 
equaled; Boston speech, 1845, on ‘The 
True Grandeur of Nations’ first estab- 
lished his fame as orator; devoted him- 
self, with Horace Mann, to social reform 
and abolition of slavery; Free Soil 
member of Senate, 1851, and by vehe- 
ment speeches largely responsible for 
Civil War; murderously attacked by 
southerner, 1856; chairman of committee 
on foreign relations, 1861-71; insisted 
on emancipation after war; became 
fanatical as time went on, and at last 
health was broken by political con- 
troversy. 






SUMNER, EDWIN VOSE (1797- 
1863), Civil War general; b. Boston. He 
served in the Black Hawk and Mexican 
wars, governed New Mexico, 1851-3, 
and in the Civil War had several leading 
commands as brigadier-general, notably 
a corps of the Army of the Potomac in 
the Peninsular and Antietam campaigns. 


SUMNER, WILLIAM GRAHAM 
(1840-1910), Episcopal clergyman; prof. 
of Political Science, Yale, 1872; wrote 
economic works. 


SUMTER, a city of South Carolina, 
in Sumter co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Carolina, Atlantic and Western, 
and Southern railroads. Its industries 
include cotton compresses, cotton and 
cottonseed oil mills, magneto works, 
wagon works, etc. Its public institu- 
tions include St. Joseph’s Academy for 
Girls and a Y.M.O.A. building. Pop. 


1920, 9,508. 

SUMTER, FORT, a fortification in 
Charleston Harbor, bi miles from the 
city. It received its name from General 
Thomas Sumter. When South Carolina 
withdrew from the Union in 1860 the 
other defenses of the harbor of Charles- 
ton were abandoned by Major Anderson 
in command and Fort Sumter was occu- 
pied with a garrison of about 80 men. Its 
armament comprised 62 guns. The fort 
was attacked on April 12, 1861 by Gen- 
eral Beauregard’s forces. It surrendered 
on the 14th. This event marked the 
beginning of the Civil War. Following 
{ts surrender the fort was strengthened 
by the Confederates. It was partly 
destroyed by a fleet of monitors in April, 
1863, but was not abandoned until 
Charleston was evacuated in 1865. 


SUMTER, THOMAS (1736-1832), 
Amer. general of War of Independence; 
thanked by Congress, 1781. 


SUMPTUARY LAWS, enactments to 
check private extravagance. Plato’s 
Republic praises Lacedæmonian regula- 
tions enforcing simplicity of life; early 
Romans possessed Spartan frugality, 
but sumptuary laws became necessary 
by close of III. cent. B.C.; medieval 
kingdoms limited expense in dress, food, 
retinue, etc., first important Eng. laws 
being , 1336 and 1363; disused 


in XVI. cent.; statue of Livery and 
Maintenance passed by Henry VII. 
with politi purpose; later laws 


purely for purposes of revenue. 


SUN, our chief luminary and the 
ruling of the planetary system, is 
a radiant globe 866,400 m. in diameter, 
at a mean distance of 92,900,000 m., 
and subtending an angle, as viewed by 











us, of 32’, It has a superficial area 
11,900 times, a volume 1,300,000 times, 
those of the earth, but is only 331,000 
times more massive. Its mean density 
is, accordingly, 0°255 the terrestrial, or 
1'4 water as the unit, while 
gravity at its surface is of 27°6 times its 
terrestrial power. ‘The sun rotates on 
an axis Naas cfg 15’ to the — in 
a perio engthening systematica 
with increase of solar latitude, fro 
about 26 days at the equator to 27 
days in lat. 45°, as determined by ob- 
servation of sun-spots; and spectroscopic 
measures of velocity show that the 
retardation continues at least up to lat. 
75°. This vorticose movement evidently 
excludes a solid consistence to the body 
affected by it, and probably indicates 
virtual gaseity to the core. Besides, the 
enormous output of light and heat from 
the photosphere can only be maintained 
& rapid interchange of material 
between the surface and the interior. 
The illuminative efficacy of sunlight on 


the earth surpasses thirty times that of 


accompanying heat-emissions would suf- 
fice to melt every minute a shell of 
ice 64 ft. thick enclosing the sun; they 
represent the energy of 130,000 h.p. in 
continuous action on each square metre 
of the solar surface. The earth intercepts 
only ¥ FOU. U0U.500 of this copious flood. 
The photospheric temp. derived by Ste- 
fan’s law from the solar constant is 6,000° 
to 7,000° C. Photometric comparison 
of different parts of the spectrum gives 
5,300° C., and there is some reason to 
believe that it varies. Its perpetuation 
from age to age is explained on dynamical 
principles by the slow advance of con- 
traction. An annual shrinkage of 300 
ft. in the sun’s diameter would, it is 
estimated, supply the thermal expendi- 
ture, but not for an unlimited time. In 
five million years the sun would, by a 
continuance of the indicated process, 
have become eight times denser than it 
is now, and would then almost certainly 
be incapacitated for vivid radiation. Its 
extinction may, however, be indefinitely 
postponed by unknown or barely sus- 
pected modes of action, such as the 
disintegration within its substance of 
elements akin to radium. 

Outside the photosphere there {is the 
gaseous ‘reversing layer’ of the Chromo- 
sphere, of average thickness of about 
5,000 m., and giving a bright line spec- 
trum. Outside the chromosphere, again, 
is the gaseous envelope of the Corona, 
extending to a great distance, and of 
very small density. Its spectrum shows, 
in addition to others, a brilliant green 


line of unknown 


SUNSPOTS 





The chemical constitution of the sun 
is disclosed by the nature of its spectrum. 
About forty-one substances have been 
recognized as solar ingredients by their 
spectra] lines. The sun moves as a star 
among the stars, but with only about 
half their average velocity. Together 
witù its entire system, it is transported 
at the rate of 12 m. a second towards 
a point on the sphere located by the best 
authorities in R.A. 277°, dec. +35°. 
The nature of the orbit described is 
unknown, but it ap to lie near the 
plane of the Milky Way. 


SUNSPOTS, dark markings frequent- 
ly visible on the solar surface, discovered 
by Fabriciusin 1610. They appear to be 
breaks in the photospheric clouds, and 
vary in dimensions from ‘pores’ some 
hundreds of miles across to enormous 
chasms from 40,000 to 50,000 m. in 
diameter. The largest on record mea- 
sured, Feb. 2, 1905, 109,000 by 63,000 
m., and covered 5 of the sun’s disk. 
The cause of sunspots is obscure, but 
their periodic occurrence (cycle of 
11°13 years divided into periods lasting 
respectively 4°62 and 6'51) is closely fol- 
lowed by terrestrial magnetic and auroral 
phenomena. 


SUNBIRDS ( Nectarintidoe), a family 
of small perching birds with a long, 
curved, compressed beak, and a mod- 
erately long tail. Their colors are 
bright, and in their grace they resemble 


Humming-Birds; found in Africa, S.L.. 


Asia, and Australasia. 


SUN-BITTERNS (Eurypyga), so called 
from their fondness for the warmth 
of the sun; two species of long-necked, 
slender-billed, marsh-loving birds, found 
only in Central and S. America. 


SUNBURY, a borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Northumberland co., of which 
it is the county seat. It is on the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Philadelphia and 
Reading railroads, and on the Susque- 
hanna river. It lies in an extensive coal 
field and is an important shipping point 
for coal. Its industries include coffin 
and casket factory, hosiery mills, rolling 
mills, nail factory, etc. Pop. 15,721. 


SUNDA ISLANDS (8° S8., 115° E.), 
collective name for group of islands, 
Malay Archipelago; divided into the 
Great S. (Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
Celebes, etc.) and the Little S. (Bali, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, etc., E. to Timor). 


SUNDAY. See SABBATH. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, schools for the 
religious instruction of oung peuple. 
They are often called Bible Schools, 
though the term is more strictly applied 


to the Scripture classes for adults. They 
date from the earliest Christian times 
and not until the days of Luther were 
divided into separate organizations for 
instruction in the beliefs of the different 
churches. Robert Raikes of Gloucester, 
England was the father of the modern 
Protestant Sunday school. He gathered 
together poor working children on Sun- 
day, paying them a shilling each for their 
loss of wages. In Scotland the first 
Sunday school was opened in Edinburgh 
in 1787, and in Ireland in 1809. f: 
first in the United States was at Phil- 
adelphia, December 19, 1790. In 1791 
a society was formed there to support 
‘First Day,’ or Sunday Schools, with 
Bishop Wiliam White as president. 
New York's first Sunday School was 
opened by a society of women, January 
13, 1816. The American Sunday 
School Union developed from the 
‘Sunday, and Adult Schools’ organized in 
Philadelphia in 1817. The First Na- 
tional Convention was held at the 
Chatham Street Chapel, New York, 
October 3, 1832. Sunday Schools and 
attendance membership of the leading 
denominations in 1921; Baptist: Schools 
48,848; members 4,332,928: Methodist: 
Schools 58,275; Members 7,044,088: 
Presbyterian: Schools 14,959; Members 
2,037,579; Lutheran: Schools 101,389; 
Members 1,019,976; Protestant Episco- 
pal: Schools 6,000. Members 493,212; 
Roman Catholic: Schools 15,642: Mem- 
bers 4,332,561. Total number of Sun- 
day Schools in the United State, 
199,154; Membership, 23,944,438. 


SUNDAY, WILLIAM ASHLEY, 
1863), an American evangelist, b. at 

es, Iowa. He was educated in the 
Northwestern University. From 1883 
to 1890 he was a professional baseball 
player, and from 1891 to 1895 was 
assistant secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in 
Chicago. In 1896 he undertook evange- 
listic work and his aggressive and orig- 
inal methods won him much attention 
and success. He was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1903. 


SUNDERBANS, orSUNDERBUNDS, 
the name given to the jungle region of 
swamps and islands in e southern 
part of the deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra. The name is derived 
from the Sundri or Heritiera lütoralis, 
which furnish timber. In the upper 
portion of the S. a little rice is grown. 


SUNDERLAND (54° 54’ N. 1° 23’ 
W.), seaport, mouth of Wear, Durham, 
England; large trade in coal; shipbuild- 
ing center; includes, besides Sunderland 
proper, Bishopwearmouth and Monk- 
wearmouth. Pop. 1921, 61,100. 


SUNDERLAND 





SUNDERLAND, CHARLES SPEN- 
CER, EARL OF (1674?-1722), Eng. 
statesman; member of ig Junta, 
under Queen Anne, who dismissed him, 
1710; First Lord of Treasury, 1718; fell 
through South Sea Bubble; s., Charles, 
succ. as Duke of Marlborough, 1733. 


SUNDERLAND, ROBERT SPEN- 
CER, EARL OF (1640-1702), Eng. 
statesman of personal and intellectual 
distinction, but dishonored by political 
treachery; as Sec. of State, 1679-81, hot 
anti-Papist; became submissive minister 
of James II. on his accession, but in- 
trigued with France and William of 
Orange; forced to retire amid general 
obloquy, 1697. 


SUNDEW’ (Drosera votundiplia), an 
insectivorous plant found in bogs; leaves, 
spoon-shaped and reddish, capture prey 
by tentacles with glistening secretion. 


SUNDIAL, instrument for measuring 
time of day from sun’s shadow cast by a 
style or gnomon upon a graduated 
surface. S’s ware used from early times 
(mentioned Isaiah 38s), while the Arabs 
were familiar with the principle in 700 
B.C.; also used by Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Hebrews, Greeks; introduced into Rome 
c. 290 B.C. 

S’s are named from the position of 
the dial plane, as—north, south, east, 
west, polar, declining, or equinoctial 
dials. Cylindrical and ring dials have 
also been used, while dials for use at 
night have been made. Owing to the 
absence of the moon on many nights 
per annum, and its irregular motions 
when it is visible, moon dials were found 
.to be most unsatisfactory and were 
little used. 


SUNDSVALL (62° 20’ N., 17° 11’ 


E.), seaport, on Gulf of Bothnia, lan of 


Vesternorrland, Sweden; sawmills; ex- 
ports timber, iron. Pop. 18,000. 


SUN-FISHES (Molidoe), round, later- 
ally flattened bony fishes, with body .so 
shortened that the fins appear to arise 
from the back of the head; found in 
tropical and temperate seas. 


SUNFLOWER (Helianthus annuus), 
member of the Compositoe, which often 
attains height of 6 ft. and bears immense 
heads of yellow florets. 


SUNIUM (87° 38’ N., 24° 1’ E.) 
modern Cape Colonna), promontory, 
ttica, Greece; contains ruins of a temple 
of Poseidon. 


SUNN, or INDIAN HEMP, legumi- 
nous plant largely cultivated for stem, 
from which fiber somewhat similar to 
flax is obtained. 





SUPEREROGATION 


SUNNITES (Arab. sunnah, the cus- 
tom or tradition), the most orthodox of 
Muhammadans; self-styled in contra- 
distinction to the Shiites, who claimed 
peculiar authority for Ali, as sole legiti- 
mate successor of Muhammad, and de- 
veloped views and secret societies. 
S le between Sunnites and Shiites 
was free-thinking, political, and theo- 
logical, and lasted for 250 years. Sunn- 
ism, triumphant in Arabia, 1100 A.D., 
remains the predominant orthodoxy in 
the Ottoman Empire. Its chief expon- 
ents were Al Ashari, b. 882 A.D. and 
Al Gazali. 


SUNSTROKE, HEATSTROKE, or 
INSOLATION, a condition of prostra- 
tion or fever, brought about by excessive 
exposure to the sun’s rays or to a high 
temperature. The disturbance of the 
normal processes by which the heat . 
of the body is regulated produces effects 
upon the central nervous system which 
are in their turn followed by distur- 
bances in the respiratory and circulatory 
processes. The extent and form of these 
disturbances determine the various 
types of the disease. 


SUN WORSHIP has been common at 
all times and in all parts of the world, 
for the sun is naturally regarded as the 
source whence comes light, heat, life, 
health, and other things needed by man. 
The sun-god was worshipped in Persia 
as Mithra, in Egypt as Ra, in Greece as 
Apollo, and under other names in Peru, 
N. America, and Northern Europe. 


SUN-YAT-SEN, or Sun Wen (1867), 
Chin. statesman; practiced medicine for 
a time; became a member of the Young 
China party and an active revolutionary; 
took a prominent part in revolution of 
1911, and was elected provisional presi- 
dent of the Republic; resigned in favor 
of Yuan Shih-kai, 1912; revolted against 
Yuan Shih-kai’s authority and fled to 
Japan, 1913.. During the troubles of 
1917 the Radical party of the dissolved 
Parliament set up a military government 
at Canton, under Dr. Sun-yat-sen, and 
declared a state of war between North 
and South. Military operations con- 
tinued intermittently till the election 
of Nsu-shih-chang as president, Nov. 
1918, when, largely owing to friendly 
foreign advice, a basis of settlement was 
arrived at. In 1922 as president of the 
southern republic he headed an insurrec- 
tion against the government at Pekin. 
He was defeated, and barely escaped 





‘capture. His agitation against the 


government continued in 
CHINA. 


SUPEREROGATION, WORKS OF 
(in R.C. Church), works not essential 


1923. See 


SUPERIOR 





for salvation, but done for greater per- 
fection of spirit. 


SUPERIOR, a city of Wisconsin, in 
Douglas co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul, the Chicago, 
Northwestern and other railroads, and 
on Lake Superior. With Duluth, it is the 
extreme western port of the Great Lakes 
system of the United States. It has 
three connecting harbors which are 
well sheltered and deep, making a com- 
bined length of 13 miles. The industries, 
which are important, include the manu- 
facture of flour, lumber, lath, shingles, 
wagons, woolen goods, cement, iron 
and steel. There are also ship yards, 
coal docks, grain elevators, and dry- 
docks. The city has several hospitals, 
and an excellent school system. Pop. 
1920, 39,624; 1924, est. 43,000. 


SUPERIOR, LAKE (47° 40’ N., 88° 
W.), largest freshwater lake in the 
world, and most westerly of the five 

at lakes of N. America, lies between 

.S. and Canada; length, 420 miles; 
breadth, 160 miles; area, 32,000 sq. 
miles; elevation above sea-level, 600 ft.; 
receives over 200 tributaries. 


SUPPE, FRANZ VON (1820-95), an 
operettist. His best - known work is 
the Poet and Peasant overture. 


SUPRARENAL EXTRACT is er- 
tracted from the fresh suprarenal glands 
of sheep, and, as it is a powe con- 
structor of the walls of blood vessels, is 
employed in med. to control and check 
heemorrhage. In cases of surgical shock 
it may be injected to raise the blood- 
pressure. 


SUPRARENAL GLANDS. 


RENALS. 


SUPREME COUNCIL. (1) During 
the World War, as a result of the grave 
situation created by the invasion of 
Italy, it was decided, Nov. 1917, by the 
Brit., Fr., and Ital. Governments to 
set up a Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles for the purpose of co-ordinating 
Allied military plans. It consisted of 
leading ministers of the Allied countries, 
as well as of the U.S., advised by 
their military representatives. It was 
soon evident that war could not be 
effectively conducted by a committee 
which interfered with the discretion of 


See Ap- 


the commanders in the field, and after. 


the great Ger. offensive, March, 1918, the 
War Council disappeared and was 
replaced by a unified control of opera- 
tions in the person of Foch. (2) The 
executive of the Peace Conference of 


SUPREME COURT OF THE U.S. 


Paris, 1919, consisting originally of ten 
members, the prime ministers 
foreign secretaries of the five principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, subse- 
quently of five, then four, and, after 
the failure of the U.S. to ratify the treaty, 
of three—the prime ministers of France, 
Britain, Italy. ‘They were responsible 
for supervising the enforcement of the 
treaty, but also discharged functions 
Rory appertaining to the League of 
ations. See also PEACE CONFERENCES. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE U.S, 
the highest judiciary tribunal in the 
United States. Art. ITI. Sec. I. of the 
Constitution provides that ‘the judiciary 
power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such 
inferior courts as Congress may from 
time to time order and establish.’ The 
organization of the Court was left to 
Congress and was effected by the ‘Judi-~ 
ciary Act’ of September 24, 1789. ‘That 
the Supreme Court shall consist of a 
chief justice and 5 associates any four 
of whom shall be a quorum.’ 
Constitution thus defines the courts 
jurisdiction: ‘the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases in law and equity.... 
coming under the laws of the Uni 
States and treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers and consuls, to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies 
between two or more States, between a 
State and citizens of another State; 
between citizens of different States; 
between citizens of the same State 
claiming lands and property of different 
States, and between a State, or the citi- 
zens thereof, and for States, citizens, or 
subjects, further and on all cases affecte 


ing ambassadors, or other public minis- 


ters, or consuls, and that in which a 
State shall be party the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the cases before mentioned the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction 
both as to law and fact with such excep- 
tions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make.’ Congress cannot 
take away the original jurisdiction con- 
ferred by the Constitution but may 
prescribe the precedent by which juris- 
diction is exercised. Appellate juris- 
diction, procecure, and its extent are for 
Congress to determine. Appellate court 
business increased to such an extent 
that Congress passed the ‘Evarts Act,’ 
or ‘Circuit Court of Appeals Act,’ 
March 3, 1891. This Act established 
Courts of Appeal in every judicial circuit 
in the United States. The Supreme 
Court may by certiorari bring any cases- 


SURABAYA 





before it for review. Appeals are made 
to the Supreme Court by filing with it 
fa true transcript of the record in the 
# court below, an assignment or statement 


president has power to appoint the 
chief justice and associates with the 
approval of senate. Appointments are 
for life. The supreme court now con- 
sists of a chief justice and 8 asssociates, 
6 making a quorum. The Court is in 
seasion for one term yearly, beginning 
the second Monday in October and con- 
tinuing until May. The United States 
Supreme Court, 1923: Chief Justice: 


William Howard Taft ($15,000); Asso- | disinf 


ciate justices: Joseph McKenna; Oliver 
Wendoll Holmes; J. Clark McReynolds; 
Willis Van Devanter; Louis Brandeis; 
George Sutherland; Edward „Terry San- 
ford; Pierce Butler, $14,500. 


SURABAYA (7° 14’ 8., 122° 44’ E.), 
seaport, on N. coast, Java; has govern- 
ment dockyards and arsenals; exports 
coffee, rice. Pop. 160,000. 


SURAJ-UD-DOWLAH (d. 1757), Na- 
bob of Bengal who caused confinement 
of Brit. in Black Hole of Calcutta, 1756. 


SURAKARTA. See Java. 


SURAT (12° 10’ N., 72° 32’ E.), 
city, seaport, on Tapti, capital, Surat 
district, Bombay, India; was chief com- 
mercial center of India in XVI. and 
XVII. cent’s; became seat of an Eng. 
presidency, 1612; manufactures cotton 
and silk. Pop. 115,000; district, 640,000. 


SURBITON, residential suburb of 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, England. 
Pop. 20,000. 


SURD, in algebra, a quantity not 
expressible in rational numbers. 


SURFACE TENSION. See Carn- 


LARITY 


SURGERY. The modern practice of 
surgery may be said to date from the 
work of Lord Lister. Attracted by the 
experiments of Pasteur, who discovered 
that certain fermentative changes were 
due to the action of micro-organisms, 
Lister conceived’ the idea that septic 
and putrefacttve changes in wounds 
might be due to the same cause. He 
began to apply carbolic acid and other 
antiseptics to wounds and injuries, and 
immediately effected an enormous saving 
of life from sepsis and blood poisoning. 
It has since been found that in ordinary 
circumstances Lister’s solutions were 
unnecessarily strong, and since strong 
antiseptics are poisons to animal tissues, 








surgeons have striven to exclude micro- 
organisms from wounds rather than to 
kill them by chemical means after 
admission. This has led to the era of 
aseptic as distinguished from antiseptic 
surgery. Remarkable preparations are 
now made for an ordinary operation. 
The operating room is lined with glazed 
tiles or smooth enamel, the corners are 
rounded, and all unnecessary furniture 
is excluded. The surgeon is arrayed 
in a sterilized overall. He wears a 
head covering and indfa-rubber gloves, 
and the mouth and nostrils are covered 
with sterilized gauze. The site of 
operation is shaved, and the patient’s 
skin treated. Instruments, 
towels, and dressings are boiled or 
ected by steam under pressure. A 
great change has overtaken the class of 
case operated upon. In preantiseptic 
days an operation was only und en 
for some very urgent condition. In the 
case of a severely injured limb the risk of 
blood poisoning was so great that the 
only way of comparative safety lay in 
immediate amputation. At the present 
time an amputation is a rare operation, 
and unless there is damage to main 
arteries or some other factor which seems 
to preclude recovery, the surgeon relies 
on antiseptics to exclude organisms, 
and recovery of both life and limb is 
the rule. On the other hand, the number 
of operations done for the relief of mere 
disability or disfigurement has increased 
enormously. A patient undergoes an 
operation for hernia to avoid the in- 
convenience of wearing a truss. Another 
has a limb fractured and reset to over- 
come a deformity, and cleft palates, 
lop ears, and apely noses are 
promptly submitted to the surgeon for 
correction. The treatment of deformities 


| has attained to the distinction of a spe- 


cialty, orthopedic surgery. Operations 
to improve scars and unsightly features 
constitute plastic surgery. Lister’s dis- 
coveries have opened the field of explora- 
tory surgery, and when a case presents 
insuperable difficulties in diagnosis the 
surgeon is often called upon to cut 
down on the affected part, and deal 
with what he may find. A recent 
aid to surgical diagnosis has been af- 
forded by the introduction of the X-rass, 
which are employed to show the position 
of fractured bones and the results of 
setting them; and the existence of a 
stone or a deep-seated tumor can often 
be determined by this means. 

A rather remarkable change was effect- 
ed in surgical practice during the World 
War. Wounds received on the highly 
cultivated fields of France and Flanders 
were so heavily infected with virulent 
organisms that aseptic surgery broke 


SURGERY 


SUSSEX 





down, and a return was made to the 
strong antiseptic régime. Amputations 
again became common operations, since 
a mangled limb was usually so infected 
that the danger of death from blood 
oisoning was extreme, and the fortunate 
ew who recovered With both life and limb 
after declining amputation are to be 
congratulated more upon their good 
fortune than upon their strength of 
mind. The war gave a great impetus 
to orthopsedic and plastic surgery in 
the opportunities which arose to correct 
disability and deformity caused by 
wounds, and an immense amount of 
work has been done in restoring para- 
lyzed limbs to usefulness by the suture of 
severed nerves. The advances of 
surgery in the United States have been 
rapid in recent years. The remarkable 
work of the Mayo brothers has won 
recognition all over the world. 


SURGERY, DENTAL. Bee DENTAL 


SURGERY. 


SURINAM. Dutch 
Guiana. 


SURMA, BARAK (25° N., 93° 30’ E.), 
iver Assam, India; N. branch of the 
ar 


SURPLICE, ecclesiastical vestment, 
generally made of white linen, worn 
in Christian Church certainly since V. 
cent.; its origin is disputed, but it is 
probably a form of the alb, the regular 
vestment of the clergy, but not confined 
to those in orders. 


SURREY (51° 15’ N., 0° 20’ W., 
inland county, S. England; bounded N. 
by Berks, Bucks, and Middlesex, E. 
by Kent, S. by Sussex, and W. by 
Hants; area, 708 sq. miles. Surface is 
generally undulating; crossed by the N. 
Downs; drained by Thames, Wey, 
Mole, and other streams; county town, 
Guildford. Geological formation is 
chiefly clay and chalk. Principal manu- 
factures are hosiery, gloves, paper, beer, 
bricks. Has few historical associations 
except that Magna Charta was signed 
at Runnymede; a few Rom. remains 
and ruined abbeys of Waverley and 
Newark. Pop. 1921, 930,377. 


SURREY, HENRY HOWARD, EARL 
OF (c. 1518-47), Eng. poet and soldier; 
governor of Boulogne, 1545; executed 
on slender charge oi treason, 1546. 
S., who was devoted to Ital. lit., wrote 
Songs and Sonnets, pub. 1557; translated 
Vergil, Aeneid, books fi. and tv., into 
blank verse. ; 


SURVEYING, the art of determining 
accurately the position of the chief 
features of a certain area, in order to 
obtain data for the construction of a 


See GUIANA: 


lan. 
the term, does not date 
further than Middle Ages. 


map or 


Surveying, in the modern 
sense o back 


SUS (30° 30’ N., 9° W.), province, 
Morocco, bordering Atlantic; mountain- 
ous; drained by Sus. Pop. c. 225,000. 
Chief town, Tarudant, 


SUSA.—(1) (Biblical Shushan, modern 
Sus) (32° N., 48° 24’ E.), ancient capital 
of Susiana or Elam and chief residence 
of the Acheemenian kings; between 


’ E.), town, , Italy; 
XI.-cent. cathedral; Roman antiquities. 
Pop. 5100. (3) (ancient Hadrumetum) 
(35° 50’ N., 10° 34’ E.), fortified seaport, 
on Gulf of Hammamet, a; exports 
olive oil, phosphates. Pop. c. 30,000. 


SUSANNAH, HISTORY OF. See 
APOCRYPHA. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGES. See 
BRIDGES. 


SUSQUEHANNA, a riv. of Pennsyl- 
vania, the main branch of which rises 
in Otsego Lake, and has a length of 
250 m. The other branch rises in the 
Alleghany Mts., and after a circuitous 
course of 200 m. joins the main or 
eastern branch at Northumberland. The 
united stream flows S. and S.E. past 
Harrtsburg and Columbia, and enters 
Chesapeake Bay. It is wide and 
shallow, and much used for floating tim- 
ber, but of little use for navigation, 
although canals have been constructed 
for this purpose. 


SUSSEX (51° N., 0° ), coast county, 
S. England; bounded N. by Surrey, 
Kent, E. by Kent, S. by English Chan- 
nel, W. by Hants; area, 1436 sq. miles. 
Manufactures include paper, bricks, 
pottery, cement, leather, spirits. County 
suffered from inroads of Danes in IX. 
and XI. cent’s, and was scene of William 
the ——— final victory at Has- 
tings. There are various traces of Rom. 
occupation, and a number of ruined 
castles and monasteries. December 
1912 a human (feminine) skull, supposed 
by exper to be the oldest that has yet 
been found, was discovered here. Pop. 
1921, 722,000. 


SUSSEX, KINGDOM OF, ancient. 
kingdom, Anglo-Saxon Britain; founded 
by Ælle, who landed at Cymenes, 477; 
corresponded generally to modern Sus- 
sex; united to Wessex, c. 700. 


SUSSEX, THOMAS RADCLYFFE, 
3RD EARL OF (1525?-83), Eng. states- 
man; as Lord Pres. of North put down. 


SUTHERLAND 


SUWANEE 





northern rising of 1569: prominent 
courtier. 

SUTHERLAND, GEORGE (1862), 
Associate Justice U. 8S. Supreme Court 
b. in Buckinghamshire, Eng.; ed. com- 
mon schools; studied law at University 
of Michigan; practiced law in Utah; 
elected to House of Representatives, 
1901; U.S. Senate, 1905-17; appointed 
to the Supreme Court, 1922. Author 
of several books on Constitutional and 
International law. 


SUTHERLAND, HOWARD (1865), 
ee States Senator from West Vir- 
ginia; b. near Kirkwood, Mo. He grad- 
uated from Westminster College in 1889, 
and afterwards studied law. He was 
engaged in editorial work for several 
years and was employed in the Census 
office in Washington. He became 
interested in coal mining West 
Virginia and was president and director 
in a number of coal mining corporations. 
After serving in the State Senate he was 
elected United States Senator in 1917, 
but was defeated for re-election in 1922. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE (58° 15’ N., 
4° 30’ W.), county, N. Scotland, extend- 
ing from Atlantic to Moray Firth; area, 
2028 sq. miles; surface is generally 
mountainous with wide moorlands and 
some fertile valleys; highest points are 
Ben More and Ben Clibreck, both over 
3000 ft.; drained by Oykel, Brora, 
Helmsdale, and other streams; has 
numerous lakes, including Lochs Assynt 
and Shin; county town, Dornoch. Agri- 
culture is carried on, and sheep are 
extensively raised; there are salmon, 
herring, and other fisheries, and a 
considerable area consists of deer forests 
and grouse moors; minerals include 
lignite. Pop. 1921, 17,800. 


SUTLEJ (29° N., 74° E.), river, Pun; 
jab, Brit. India; rises in Tibet; flows 
generally W.; ou Indus at Mithankot; 
length, 900 miles 

SUTRI (52° 15'N., 12° 15’ E.) (ancient 
Sutrium), town, Rome, ; cathedral; 
Etruscan and Rom. antiquities. 


. SUTRO, ADOLPH (1830-98), an 
Amer. mining engineer b. in Germany 


In 1850 he removed to the U. 8. 
devised, in 1908, a tunnel to drain and 
ventilate the great Comstock Lode mines 
in Nevada. He acquired a large fortune 
through real estate operations in San 
Francisco and gave large sums to the 
city for various public institutions, in- 
cluding the Sutro library. He was 
elected mayor of San Francisco in 1894. 
At his death he left nearly his entire 
fortune to the city, but his will was 


con and broken. 


SUTTEE, Ind. custom by which a 
widow threw herself on her husband's 
funeral pyre; abolished by Lord Ben- 
tinck, 1829. 


SUTTER, JOHN AUGUSTUS — 
80), Californian pioneer; b. 
Baden. He came to the United States 
in 1834 after serving in the French army 
and established the first settlement in 
Sacramento, California, then Mexican 
territory. He served briefly as Mexican 
governor of the region. He lost his 
estate with American annexation, due 
to the discovery of gold upon land claim- 
ed by him, which was overrun by miners. 
The — legislature afterwards 
granted him an annual pension of $3,000. 


SUTTNER, BERTHA VON, BARON- 
noS (1843-1914), an Austrian novelist, 
in Prague. She founded, ín 1891, 
— Austrian Society of Peace Lovers, 
and took part as its president, in con- 
in many cities in Europe. For 

er novel Lay Down Your Arms, she 
— — the Nobel Peace Prize in 


SUTTON (51° 22’ N., 0° 12’ W.), 
PTD, Surrey, England. Pop. 1921, 


SUTTON COLDFIELD (52° 35’ N., 
1° 50’ W.), town, Warwickshire, Eng- 
land; residential suburb of Birmingham. 
Pop. 1921, 23,028. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD (53° 7’ N., 
1° 16’ W.), town, Nottinghamshire, 
Se real manufactures hosiery. Pop. 


SUTURES, stitches in surgery; are 
removed when af wire, silk, horsehair; 
absorbed when of catgut. 


SUVAROV, ALEXANDER VASILIE- 
VICH (1729-1800), Russ. soldier; rose 
in Seven Years War; captured Cracow, 
1768; won fame against Turks, especially 
at Kosludscki, 1774; sacked Ismail with 
great cruelty, 1790; reduced Warsaw, 
1794; won brilliant victories against 
French in Italy. 


He or Anafarta) BAY — 18’ 


8 ( 
N., 5’ E.), a shallow, sandy stretch 


lIof water, Gallipoli peninsula, where a 


landing was made, Aug. 8, 1915, by 
troops of the 9th Army Corps under 
Lieut.-zeneral the Hon. Sir F. Stopford. 
Suvla Bay was evacuated on Dec. 18, 
1915. See GALLIPOLI, CAMPAIGN IN. 
SUWALKI (54° 10’ N., 23° 30’ E.), 
government, Poland, bordering E. Prus- 
sia. Pop. 670,000. Capital, Suwalki 
(54° 10’ N., 22° 57’ E.) ; trades in timber | 
and woolens. Pop. 26 ,000. 


SUWANEE, a riv. of U.S., which 





rises in 


Georgia, flows S., and then 
enters the Gulf of Mexico. It is navi- 
gable as far as White Springs. It is the | also 
‘Swanee River’ mentioned in the well- 
known song called ‘Old Folks at Home.’ 


by Stephen F. Foster. Length, 240 m. 


SUZERAINTY, term in common use 
in France in Middle Ages to express the 
relation of a feudal lord to his vassal, 
the king being the chief suzerain: in 
modern times it expresses the power of 
a country Over a vassal state, or over a 
state independent subject to certain 
reservations, or a protectorate over 
native states. 


SVANE, HANS, SVANING (1608-68), 
Dan. abp.: bp. of Copenhagen, 1655; 
led democratic royalist party in opposi- 
tion to nobles and established despotism 
of Frederick III. 


SVANETIA (42° 40’ N., 42° 30’ E.), 
mountainous region, on ‘8. slopes of 
Caucasus, Kutais, Russia. 


SVASTIKA. See under Cross. 


SVEABORG, town, Finland; the 
‘Gibraltar of the North’; taken by 
Russians, 1808. 


SVENDBORG (55° 3’ N., 10° 36’ E. )s 
seaport, on island of Funen, D 
manufactures tobacco; exports agri- 
cultural produce. Pop. 14,000. 


SVERDRUP, JOHAN (1816-92), Nor- 
Lp in democratic leader; Prime Minister, 


SVERDRUP, OTTO (1855), Arctic 
explorer; b. Helgeland, Norway. He 
was a member of Nansen’s expeditions 
to northern regions in 1888 and 1893, 
serving as captain of the Fram, and in 
1898 headed another expedition into 
Ellesmere Land and discovered several 
islands. In 1914-15, he led a further 
expedition into the Arctic and wintered 
on the Kara Sea. 


SWABIA, Suabia, Schwaben (48° 30’ 
N., 10° E.), ancient duchy, Germany; 
corresponded generally to Württem 
Baden, and W. part of Bavaria; capital, 
Augsburg. 

SWABIAN LEAGUE, federation of 
Swabian and other Ger. cities, 1488- 
1534; Ger. disunity proved social evil 
in XIII. cent. n 1331 twenty-two 
towns, including Augsburg, Heilbronn, 

and Ulm, formed union for defense; 
fought flercely with baronial league: 
emperor succeeded in establishing 8. L., 
1488, against feudal forces; it did good 
service to cause of peace. 


SWADLINCOTE (52° 46’ N., 1° 33’ 


W.), town, Derbyshire, England: manu- 
factures earthenware. Pop. 20,000. 


SWALLOW HOLE, a funnel-shaped 
cavity occurring in limestone regions; 
known as ‘sink-hole.’ 


SWALLOWS ( Hirundinidoe), family 
of about 150 perching birds distributed 
all over the world except in New Zealand. 
They are typical migratory birds, and 
are distinguished by broad beaks, 
opening almost to the eyes, small, weak 
feet, ane long, forked tails. Familiar 
British visitants are the Common Swal- 
low (Hirundo rusticus) and the House 
and Sand Martins (Chelidonaria and 
Clivicola); the latter nests in burrows 
excavated by itself in ronpi; these 
winter in Central Africa 


SWAMPSCOTT, a — of Massa- 
chusetts, in Essex co. It ison the Boston 
and Maine Railroad and on the Atlantic 
Ocean. From its attractive situation it 
is a favorite resort. Fishing is the chief 
industry. There are parks and a public 
ions ane the Phillips School. Pop. 

8,1 


SWANS. See under Ducx Famity. 


SWANSEA (51° 37’ N., 3° 56’ W.), 
port, Glamorganshire, S. Wales, at 
mouth of river Tawe. S. is also agreat 
center of copper trade, and has large cop- 
per-smelting and tin-plate manufactures; 
exports iron, and iron and steel manu- 
factures, coal, zinc, alkali, arsenic, 
machinery, and mill-work; imports cer- 
eals, iron ore, silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
tin, etc. Pop. 1921, 157,561. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, a co- 
educational institution, situated at 
Swarthmore, Pa., S.W. of Philadelphia. 
It was founded by the Quakers in 1869. 
The prescribed studies for the A.B. 
degree include English, Bible study, 
history or economics, at least one 
language or one science, mathematics 
or engineering. In 1922 there were 510 
students and 45 teachers under the 
direction of F. Aydelotte. 


SWAT (35° N., 72° 40’ E.), region, 
N.W. Frontier Province, India, consist- 
ing of the upper valley of the Swat 
River, which flows with a southerly 
——— of about 400 miles; joins the 


SWATOW, SHANTOW (23° 20’ N., 


116° 43’ E), treaty port, on Han, 
E wangtuog, — cones of sugar 
industry op. 70,000 


SWAZILAND, terr., 8.E. — 
Brit. 8. Africa (27° S., 31° E.); W. 
surface is a grass-cove ered plateau (c. 
5,000 ft.), drained by Komati, PEmbeluzi. 
and Usutu; center is fertile rolling downs; 
climate healthy ; low bush lands malar- 
fous; chief crops are corn, millet, 


SWEAT 





tobacco, beans; fruit, especially oranges; 
cotton; cattle and sheep raised; minerals 
include gold, tin, coal. Mbabane is 
administrative center. Terr. was for- 
merly in subjection to the Zulus, but 
attained independence in 1843; placed 
under the rule of the S. African republic 
in 1894; now under the control] of Brit. 
Government. Area, 6,678 sq. m.; 
pop. 120,000, including 1,700 whites. 
See Map, AFRICA. 


SWEAT. See SKIN. 


SWEATING-SICKNESS, an acute 
fever, the first symptoms being headache 


and cold shivering, then rise of tempera- 
ture followed by profuse sweating, delir- 
fum, and collapse; formerly occurred 


in epidemic form in England, the last 


outbreak in 1551 being attributed to the 
unsanitary conditions in 
people lived. Miltary fever, which 
occurs from time to time in France, 
Italy, and Germany, resembles it, 
except that the sweating is accompanied 
by a rash. 


SWEDEN, kingdom, N.W. Europe 
55° 20’-69° N., 11°-24° E.), embraces 


. and larger part of Scandinavian 


peninsula; bounded E. by the Baltic 


and Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. 
While Norway is a rugged mountain 
land, Sweden on the whole forms a 
great plain, very slightly elevated above 
sea-level. nly . part along the 
Norweg. border is mountainous; highest 
peaks in Lappmark, where Kebnekaisse 
rises to 7,005 ft. and Sarjektjokko to 
6,970 ft. The coast formation is much 
simpler than that of Norway; but 
Sweden possesses a much more highly 
developed Skärgård or outer island 
formation. Innumerable islands which 
fringe her shores, affording protection 
against winds and waves, are of utmost 
importance to coastwise navigation. 
Sweden abounds with useful minerals. 
Extenstve layers of magnetic fron are 
found in Dannemora and other paris: 
copper ore at Tunaberg and Falun, 
zinc ore on the shores of Lake Wetter, 
and lead and silver ore at Sala. Land is 
exceedingly well watered. Principal 
rivers are Torneå, Kalix, Luleå, Piteå, 
Umea, Angerman, Ljusna, and Mottala, 
falling into Baltic; and Göta and Klar 
into Kattegat. Of the numerous can- 
als connecting rivers and lakes, the 
most important íis the Göta Canal, 
which, by means of Göta R. and lakes 
Wener and Wetter, unites North Sea 
with Baltic. Lakes cover 8'3 per cent. 
of total area. Except Russian lakes 
Ladoga and Onega, Lake Wener (144 ft. 
above sea-level; 2,150 sq. m.) is largest 
lake in Europe. a 





which the 





Sweden belongs to the Atlantic cH- 


matic zone; rain in late summer and 
autumn. 


extreme N.; stag and elk rare; lamming 
migrates as far N. as 62° N. lat.; salmon 
is — river fish. The great 
majority of the pop. are rural, only 29 
per cent. living in the towns, of which 
only Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Mal- 
m6 have over 100,000 inhabitants. Swed. 
people form a branch of Germanic race, 
and are closely akin to the Danes and 
Norwegians. The three Scandinavian 
languages, moreover, very closely re- 
semble each other. Besides the Swedes, 
there are over 25,000 Finns and 7,000 
Lapps in the country. The established 
religion fis Evangelical Lutheran, but 
absolute liberty of worship is allowed; 
ecclesiastically divided into thirteen 
dioceses, the archbishop of Upsala being 
the primate. People are well educated; 
perambulatory schools in sparsely popu- 
lated districts; universities at Upsala 
and Lund; Caroline Institute for higher 
medical studies, and a technical coll., 
both at Stockholm. Agriculture occupies 
over half the pop., although 54.7 per 
cent. of land is under forests, and good 
arable land only amounts to 9.1 per cent. 
of whole area; greater part of land owned 
by small proprietors. Barley is largely 
cultivated beyond 70° N.; oats exported; 
rye is staple food of people; potato 
flourishes everywhere. Great progress 
has been made in cattle breeding, and 
large quantities of butter, hides, wool, 
bacon, and livestock are exported, as 
are timber, wrought and 


productive industry; excellent iron ore 
in the central provinces, and at Gellivare 
and Luossavare in Lappmark, the 
total output in 1921 being 4,600,000 
tons. Woolen and cotton goods, elec- 
trical goods, porcelain, brandy, sugar, 
machinery are principal manufactured 

roducts. Excellent harbors abound. 

rincipal exports are timber, metals, 
animals, and products thereof. Railway 
mileage, 9,385, of which 3,355 m. belong 
to state; electrification of lines planned. 
Gross tonnage of mercantile marine 
over 1,000,000. See Map, Norway, 
SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


Sweden is a limited hereditary mon- 
archy. The nation is represented by the 
Riksdag, consisting of two chambers of 
equal authority. The members, 150, of 
the First Chamber are elected for six 
years; members, 230, of the Second 
Chamber for four years. On a peace 
footing the active army consists of 





about 86,500 men; war strength, c. 


500,000. ‘Since severance from Norway 
the forts along Norweg. frontier rearmed. 
Navy consists of small coast defense 
ai but battleships, 7,180 tons, have 
been constructed; principal naval sta- 
tions, Karlskrona ead Stockholm. 
173,035 sq. m.; pop. 5,814,000. 

History. —In earliest times Sweden 
was probably inhabited by Lapps and 
Finns; these were conquered by oe 
and Sver, the former settling in S., the 
latter in central regions, and first ruled 
by Ynglingar family until 623; then 
followed the Skoldungs, who produced 
some famous Vikings—Harold Hilde- 
brand, Bjorn Jernsida, Olaf Skatkonung, 
etc. Christianity was first preached by 
St. Ansgar, 9th cent. From 1250-1397 
Sweden was ruled by the powerful 
Folkungar family; during this period 
Stockholm was founded, c. 1255, Finland 
one 1293, and much was done to 

courage . trade and commerce. By 
Union of Kalmar, 1397, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden were united, and 
Eric XIII. of Pomerania, Margaret of 
Denmark’s great-nephew, was proclaim- 
ed king; from the beginning the union 
was unsatisfactory, and eventually led 
to the Peasant Rising, 1433, headed by 
Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, and the 
election of Karl Knutsson Bonde as 
Charles VIII. of Sweden, 1436. 

During tyrannical reign of Christian 
II. of Denmark, succeeded, 1513, the 
Stockholm Blood Bath, massacre of 
Swed. nobles, etc. took place, 1520, and 
resulted in a successful revolution under 
Gustavus Vasa, 1521, who was proclaim- 
ed king of Sweden at — Riksdag 
1523, as Gustavus I. During his reign 

a hereditary monarchy was introduced, 
the Reformation (Lutheranism) gradual- 
ly progressed, and a strong military army 
and navy were established. Civil war 
broke out, 1598, caused by religious 
differences. Charles IX., a 
Protestant, became king, 
after expelling the Catholic Sigismund; 
and heb began the wars with Russia, 
Poland, and Denmark, which were 
ended by Sweden’s greatest king, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, 1611-32, who not only 
won for Sweden great military prestige 
in Europe, as the recognized champion 
of Protestantism, but also advanced. 


peace with Russia, 1617, gave Sweden 
the provinces of Kexholm and Ingria; 
Livonia and Esthonia were acquired 
from Poland 1629, and the provinces 
Halland, Herjedal, and Jemtland, and 
the islands of Gotland and Osel in Baltic 
from Denmark, 1645. From 1630 on- 


wards Sweden took a eo ene part 
in the Thirty Years’ Gustavus 
Adolphus was killed, 1632, and was 
suceeeded by his daughter Christina, a 
minor, whose chief councillor was the 
great Oxenstjerna. By Peace of West- 
»| phalia, 1648, Sweden received Upper 
Pomerania, the islands of Rügen and 
Usedom, the town of Wismar, the 
secularized bishoprics of Bremen and 
Verden, etc. Christina abdicated, 1654; 
her half-cousin, Charles X. 1654-60, 
invaded Poland, and obtained from 
Denmark by Peace of Roeskilde, 1658, 
Trondhjem, Bornholm, Schonen, Hal- 
land, etc.; under his son, Charles XI. 
1660-97, Livonia was secured from 
Poland, 1660, Trondhjem and Bornholm 
lost to Denmark; only Fr. support 
averted further territorial losses in 
unfortunate war with Brandenburg and 
Denmark, 1675-9; the nobles’ power 
was curbed, and finance reorganized. 
The chivalrous Charles XII. 1697-1718, 
after initial success against Denmark, 
Russia, and Poland in Northern War, 
was crushed at Poltava, 1709; escaping 
from Turk. “‘ptivity he renewed the 
war, but fell at Fredrikshald, 1718; 
absolute monarchy died with Charles, 
whose sister, Ulrike Eleonore, ushered 
in the Frihetstiden (period of freedom), 
and resigned the crown to her husband, 
Frederick I. 1720-51. Sweden obtained 
a constitution, but lost terr. and prestige, 
weakened by the continuous party 
strife between Caps and Hats; the war 
policy of the Hats brought fresh humilia- 
tion to Sweden. Adolphus Frederick, 
1751-71, was first of the Holstein-Gott- 
orp house; his son, Gustavus IIT. 1771-92 
restored absolute monarchy, checked 
Russian aggression, promoted literature 
and industry, supported Louis XVI. of 
France against Revolutionaries, pro- 
voked a conspiracy, and was assassinated. 
Under Gustavus III.’s son, Gustavus 
IV., Adolphus (deposed 1809), and 
brother, Charles XII1. 1809-18, Sweden 
lost Finland to Russia, and Pomerania 
to Prussia, but secured Union of the 
crown with Norway, 1814. Napoleon’s 
general, Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, was elected crown prince, 1810; 
succeeded as Charles XIV. 1818, and 
made good Sweden’s claim to Norway 
as against Denmark. Oscar I., son, 


4 1844-59, helped to bring about "Truce of 
ĮI Malmö, 1848, 
: Schleswig-Holstein: made a defensive 


in Dan.-Ger. War over 
alliance with Britain and France, 1855; 
under his son, Charles XV. 1859-72, 
religious freedom was established, and 
the present constitution of Sweden 
adopted, 1866. Oscar II., brother of 
Charles XV., ruled over Sweden till 
1907, over Norway till 1905, when 
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SWEDEN SWEET POTATO 


Norwegians at last succeeded in severing | Of this school may be mentioned the 
the crowns. Gustaf V., Oscar II.’s son, | ‘Phosphoriste,’ Atterbom, 1790-1855, 
has reigned since 1907. Dahlgr6én, and Hammerskéld. ‘The 

During the World War Sweden|] ‘Gothic Union,’ however, which included 
adopted a position of neutrality, but|Esias Tegnér, 1782-1846, author of 
public opinion, at least among the/|celebrated_ Frithjofs Saga, and _ the 
ruling class, was benevolent to Germany. | historian Geijer, 1783-1847, turned from 
The Aaland Islands question led to/foreign patterns and devoted itself to 
diplomatic exchanges with Russia, 1916, | purely national themes. Swed. modern 
which was under treaty, 1856, to refrain | writers may be mostly divided into 
from employing troops there. Thejtwo groups, neo-romantics, or idealists, 
islanders appealed to the king for re-| and realists; to the former belong Victor 
union with Sweden, 1917-18. Russian, | Rydberg, 1829-96 and Count Snoilsky, 
Finnish, and Ger. forces occupied some | 1841-1903, while pre-eminent among 
of the islands and came into conflict, | the latter is August Strindberg, 1848- 
Feb. 1918, but withdrew when Sweden | 1911. Among Swedes who have won 
dispatched troops to maintain order. European fame as philosophers, scien- 
The question was referred to the Paris | tists, explorers, etc., are Swedenborg, 
Peace Conference, March 1918, which | Linnzus, the Nordenskjélds, Sven He- 
advised temporary neutralization under j din, etc. 


the League of Nations. WE MANUEL B88 

Literature.—In the old Scandinavian un DENBORG, 5 d fi q f 
Sagas, Sweden has a certain share. | sect ’b one ao opan an died”. < 
Runic inscriptions preserve a few early | Upsal * h E aa d = 
metrical fragments. Christianity pro- pe TOON- ee ee 
duced a number of religious and histori- 
cal works, mostly in Latin, and medizeval 
romances of chivalry were translated into 
Swedish. In the 14th cent., when 
Danish triumphed over Old Norse, 
Swedish held its own. Most notable 
writer of this period is St. Bridget, 
d. 1373. The 16th cent. saw the Ref- 
ormation. Olaus Petri, 1493-1552, 
and Laurentius Petri, 1499-1573, trans. 
the Bible; Olaus also wrote a chronicle of 
Sweden, and Laurentius wrote plays. 
The 17th cent., Sweden’s most glorious 
age, found an ardent patron of learning 
in Queen Christina, 1632-54, who invited 
scholars, including Descartes, to Sweden. 
The ‘father of Swed. poetry,’ George 
Stjernhjelm, 1598-1672, adorned and 
entertained her court. In the 18th cent. 
the Academy of Science, 1753, and 
Academy for the Improvement of the 
Swed. Language, 1786, were founded. 
— — of wae period — cants. 

mention e religious poet, Peter 
Lagerlöf, d. 1699, Jakob Frese, d. 1729,|_SWEETBREAD, a name gtven to 
the lyrist, Olof von Dalin, 1708-63, me panera Oe eo 
historian and poet, Who followed Fr. generally employed. 

SWEET FLAG, or Acorus Calamus, 
the British species of its genus, which 
belongs to the Araceæ. e inflores- 
cence has an aromatic scent. 


SWEET PEA (Lathyrus odoratus), 
annual plant of order Leguminose; 
Everlasting Pea (L. latifolius) is scent- 
less; both are of many colors. 


SWEET POTATO (Batatas), genus 
of plants, order Convolvulaces; B. 
edulis, of many tropical countries, is 
nourishing. $ 








1716; became able scientist, anticipating 
many modern discoveries. S. wrote 
numerous scientific works; his religious 
works include Arcana Celestia, Apocal- 
ypse Revealed, Apocalypse Ezplained, 
New Jerusalem, Canons of the New 
Church, Heaven and Hell, The Last 
Judgment. He did not intend to found a 
new denomination, but one still existing, 
grew up after his death (Swedenborgians, 
or New Jerusalem Church). See Warren, 
Compendium of the Theological Writings 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


SWEDENBORGIANS are _a sect 


Swedenborg to promulgate the doctrines 
of the New Church signified by the New 
Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. In the 
United States the denomination is known 
as the Church of the New Jerusalem, 


of Carlotta Nordenflycht, 1718-63. Un- 
der Gustavus IlI., himself a scholar and 
dramatist, the classical school reached 
its height in the et Oxenstjerna, 
1750-1818, the critic Kellgren, 1751-95, 
and the satirist Leopold, 1750-1829. 
In his truly national ballads and songs 
Karl Michael Bellman, 1740-95 and 
others threw off Fr. influence and the 
19th cent. brought reaction, and saw 
the introduction of a Romantic move- 
ment with Ger. influence predominant. 


where; assessor to Swed. board of mines, | 


who believe in the mission of Emanuel | 


and numbers about 10,000 communi-. 


i tom ee - 

























SWEET WILLIAM (Dianthus bar- 
batus), plant of order Caryophyllacess; 
one of pink genus. 


SWELLENDAM (32° 59’ S., 20° 23’ 
E.), town, Cape Province, 8S. Africa. 


ulate d. 1014), king of Denmark; 
8. arold ‘Bluetooth; forced 
Etar tt the Unready to pay "tribute, 
994; avenged Massacre of St. Brice’s 
Day, 1007, by ravaging England till 
his deat: 


SWIFT, JONATHAN (1667-1745), 
Brit. satirist, novelist, essayist, 
phieteer; greatest prose-writer of X III. 
cent.; received livings of Laracor and 
Rathbeggin, Meath. During visits to 
London he met Addison, Steele, and 
other Whigs; his Dissensions of Athens 
and Rome, a pamphlet, defended Whig. 
— Oy — — acoria — of 
a Tub—pub. , With Battle of the} are breast stroke (used for long distances), 
Books, written 1697, a brilliant mock-| in which arms are stretched in front of 
Berol prong epic on quarrel of Ancients body and deliberately swept round till 

d od at right angles to direction, movement 
accompanied by strong kick with both 
legs, which are drawn up during stroke; 
overhand stroke (for speed), in which arm 
is carried out of water and over swim- 
mer’s head; side siroke, swimming on 
side, thereby offering less resistance. 
Swimming on back is generally used as 
rest from side stroke, to which ít is 
similar in action. 


SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHAR- 
LES (1837-1909), Eng. poet; b. London; 
s. of Admiral S.; ed. France, Eton, an 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. In 1860 he pub. 
The Queen M other and Rosamund, which 
attracted little attention. In 1864 
appeared his masterpiece, Atalanta in 
Calydon, which at once brought him 
recognition as a master of lyrical ex- 
pression. This was followed by Chaste- 
lard, and in 1866 by Poems and Ballads, 
which, in spite of their lyrical power, 
aroused a storm of criticism on the score 
of immorality, against which charge 
S. defended himself with customary 
vigor. Thenceforward he continued 
writing almost to the last, living always 
in or near London. Among his later 
works were Songs of Italy, 1867; Songs 


SWIFTS (Cypselidoe), a family of 100 
‘species of Picarian Birds found through- 
out the world; insectivorous and typical- 
ly birds of the air; swallow-like, with 


builds the edible birds’ nests used by the 
Chinese; the Common Swift (Cypeelus 
apus) is familiar in the Brit. Isles. 


SWIM-BLADDER, AIR-BLADDER, 
outgrowth of gut found in many Fishes, 
and generally used as a hydrostatic 
organ, (e.g.) in balancing, and in regu- 
lating internal pressure to compensate 
external pressures in water. Sometimes 
its function is respiratory, and it fs 
lung-like in the case of the Lung-Fishes 
or Dipnoi. 


SWIMMING, method of progression 
practiced from "earliest times by man, 
though not natural to him; chief styles 


Churches of Rome, England, and 
Scotland (Peter, Martin, and Jack). 
Leaving Whigs for Tories, 1710, S. raked 
his former political friends with telling 

pamphlets (e. g.) Conduct of the Allies, 
1711; Public Spirit Whigs, 1714, 
and received Deanery of St. Pat- 
rick’s, 1713, instead of expected 
bishopric. On fall of Tories, 1714, S. 
returned to Ireland, hopelessly embitter- 
ed. Here he married ‘Stella’ (Esther 
Johnson), whom he had met at Temple’s 
and to whom his remarkable Journal 
was addressed. A disappointed admirer 
_ Was Esther Vanhomrigh, the ‘Vanessa’ 
of S.’s poem (Cadenus and Vanessa). 
By Drapier’s Letters, 1724, he saved 
Ireland from ‘Wood’s halfpence’ and 
became a national champion. Gulliver's 
Travels, his best-known work, appeared 
1726, anonymously, like almost all his 
writings. His last years were darkened 
by insanity. 


SWIFT, LEWIS (1820-1913), astron- 
omer;. b. ‘Clarkson, N.Y. He built a 
telescope at Rochester, N.Y. and for 
years — ~~ maant, ae dis- 
cove an important comet in 1862, and . : z 
- associated it with the star showers that — a potas an ee 1878 : 
marked its appearance. Later he dis- Tristram of Lyonesse, 1882; Locrine, 
covered a number of other comets and | 1887: A strophel, 1894, and A Channel 
Passage, 1908. He also wrote several 
a new and more powerful — pre- essays (on Shakespeare, Hugo, Byron) 
of flamboyant and often violent prose. 


SWINBURNE, WILLIAM THOMAS 


Academy in 1866, became ensign two 
years later, served on the Trenton at 





the China station from 1883 to 1886, 
and was promoted to commander in 
1896. He saw service in the Spanish- 
American war with the North Atlantic 
fleet, his vessel capturing a Spanish 
steamer and her convoy and taking part 
in the destruction of Spanish gunboats 


and transports at Manzanilla. He was 
also with the American fleet under 
. Admiral Dewey at Manila in 1899. He 
commanded the Tezas from 1902 to 
1904, became rear-admiral in 1906, and 
was commander-in-chief of the Pacific 
Squadron from that year till 1909. 


SWINDON (51° 33’ N., 1° 46’ W.), 
town, Wiltshire, England; large railway 
works. Pop. 1921, 54,920. 


SWINE, a name applied indiscrim{- 
nately to the members of the Ungulate 
group Suing, to the Pig Family (g.v.) in 
general, or to Domestic Pigs. 


SWINEMUNDE (53° 56’ N., 14° 14’ 
E.), fortified seaport, watering-place, 
on island of Usedom, Pomerania, Prus. 
sia; shipbuilding yards. Pop. 14,200. 


SWINTON (53° 29’ N., 1° 19’ W.), 
town, W. Riding, Yorkshire, England; 
manufactures glass, iron. Pop. 14,000. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY (53° 
30’ N., 2° 20’ W.), town, Lancashire, 
Sg tee cotton-mills; coal-mines. Pop. 


SWISS GUARDS, body of mercen- 
aries serving in Fr. army from 1616 on; 
distinguished themselves at the Tuileries, 
Aug. 10, 1792. 


SWISSVALE, a borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Allegheny co. Its industries 
include the manufacture of railroad 
switches, signals, lamps, etc. Pop. 
1920, 10,908. 


SWITHUN, ST., bp. of Winchester: 
d. 862, according to A.S. Chronicle; his 
association with rain probably signifies 
oe to his day of some pagan 

val. 


SWITZERLAND, republic, Central 
Europe (45° 50’-47° 50’ N., 6°-10° 30’ 
E.), called sometimes the ‘Swiss Con- 
federation.’ Has no natural frontiers, 
but is the creation of history; bounded 
N. by Germany, E. by Austria, S. by 
Italy, and W. by France; comprises the 
upper valleys of the Rhine, Rhone, and 
Inn; abounds*‘in lakes and mountains: 
ethnologically and linguistically com- 
prises several different races. Of a 
pop. 1920, of 3,880,320, c. 70 per cent. 
are German-speaking, French 21 per 
cent., and Italians 8 per cent., while 
in the Grisons, Romansch is spoken. 
Bern is the cap. Foreign visitors give 


employment to 33,000 people. 
of the food crops are imported. Vine- 
yards are on the decrease. Large water- 
power resources. Of manufactures the 
chief are textiles, especially silk and 
cotton. Watch and clock making have 
for some centuries been carried on. 
The chief manufactured articles exported 
are cheese, condensed milk, chocolate, 
and other food products; silk and cotton 
goods, including embroidery; and clocks 
and watches, machinery, motor cars, 
shoes and chemicals. Mileage of state 
railways, 3,685; there are 34 m. of 
foreign line; electrification of state 
railways begun; 153 boats and barges 
trade on Swiss waters; the telegraph 
system is very complete. 

Government.—Switzerland is made up 
of twenty-two cantons, which are largely 
independent, and it is therefore a 
Confederation of states and not a closely 
centralized unity. Each canton is 
divided into a number of districts. The 
cantons have their own assemblies, in 
which a magistrate is annually elected, 
and also their own judicatures. The 
central or Federal government of the 
Swiss Confederation has a State Council, 
with two members from each canton, 
and also a National Council of represen- 
tatives, elected from the whole pop. on 
the principle of one member to 20,000 
inhabitants. The two houses elect 
the Federal executive of seven members, 
the president, and vice-president. There 
is a Federal Supreme Court. The 
present system of Federal government 
dates from 1874. 

The religious statistics for 1920 were: 
Protestants, 2,218,589; Roman Catho- 
lics, 1,586,826; and Jews, 20,955. Edu- 
cation is very well organized, primary 
education being in the hands of the 
cantonal authorities. The seven Swiss 
universities are Basel, Zurich, Bern, 
Geneva, Lausanne, Fribourg, and Neu- 
chatel. By the laws of the Confedera- 
tion no standing army may be main- 
tained. Military training is, however, 
compulsory on every citizen; and there 
are several forts and other military 
works along the frontiers. Children 
cummence their military training at 
eight years old. It is estimated that in 
extreme emergency half a million per- 
fectly-trained riflemen could take the 
field. See Map, SWITZERLAND 

peoracure shee is ea eat — 
guage peculiar e country, but four 
languages are spoken. Until 1798 the 
Swiss cantons were almost entirely 
German-speaking. The earliest ver- 
nacular literature was that of the 
Minnesingers in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. Various monastic chronicles 
are medisval. Most learned works 
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SWITZERLAND 


were until the 17th cent. written in 
Latin, but Johannes Stumpf wrote a 
t work on Switzerland in German. 
urich and Geneva were the centers of 
literary activity in the 18th cent. Litera- 
ture of all sorte was written—much about 
Switzerland itself. Among the most 
famous of Swiss authors (writing in 
German in the 19th cent.) were Albrecht 
Bitzius, Jakob Burckhardt, and Gottfried 
Keller—ali novelists. 

Fr. literature begins in the 14th cent. 
Much was written in the 18th cent. 
particularly by the Huguenot refugees. 
Several famous men, including Gibbon, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, lived and wrote 
in Switzerland at the end of the 18th 
cent. Of the large subsequent Fr. litera- 
ture much is concerned with the geog- 
raphy and history of Switzerland. 

talian literature is not so extensive— 
what there is consists mostly of poetry. 

The Romansch and Latin dialects 
of Grisons have little original literature, 
though some lyric poetry, but there are 
a fair number of translations. 

History—The origin of the Swiss 





iddle Kingdom (as it was in 
the early Middle Ages)—the debatable 
land between France and Germany, and 
in the S. equally closely related with 
Italy. It remained normally a part of 
the Holy Roman Empire long before its 
real independence began. The first 
definite step was the alliance, 1291 of 
the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower 
Unterwalden against the power of the 
house of Habsburg, which tried to crush 
out local liberty. Albert of Habsburg 
became emperor in 1298, but did 
not attack the rights of the can- 
tons, as it was later said that he 
had done. The League was renewed in 
1315 after the victory at Morgarten over 
Leopold of Habsburg, and an agreement 
made with the Habsburgs in 1318 in 


certain lands was _ recogniz 

litical authority was not alluded to. 

ucerne joined the League in 1332, and 
Zurich in 1351. Glarus joined in 1352 
on an inferior footing, and Zug just 
afterwards. Bern, which had made a 
treaty with the forest cantons in 1323, 
joined in 1353. Thus there were now 
eight cantons instead of three. Mean- 
while there was continued friction with 
Austria, and in 1386 war broke out 
afresh, but the Austrian forces suffered a 
crushing defeat at Sempach. 

ln 1394 a treaty was made by which 
the freedom of the League from Habs- 
burg interference was guaranteed, and 
all feudal powers were finally relin- 
quished by the Habsburgs by the ‘Ever- 





lasting Compact’ in 1474. In the 15th 


cent. the League steadily progressed. 
In 1411 Appenzell came under its protec- 
tion, obtaining full membership in 1518.. 
The town of St. Gall, which had a` 
struggle with its overlord, the abbot, 
was likewise protected in 1512, but did 
not become a member until 1803. In 
the 15th cent. also the beginning of 
Ital. conquest took place. 

But, like other communities which 
have themselves become free, the Con- 
federate cantons often treated their 
subject lands harshly. Disputes began 
with the Confederates, and erie 
ca 


with France in 1452, and in 1458 war 
broke out between the Confederates 
and the Empire. In 1474 the Burgun- 
dian War began. An alliance had been 
formed between various Rhine cities, 
the Confederates, and the Emperor 
Sigsimund against Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. Charles was de- 
feated, and the Confederate victories 
greatly increased the prestige of the 
cantons. Switzerland was now prac- 
tically independent of the Empire, but 
an attempt of the Emperor Maximilian 
to enforce his imperial rights led to a war 
in 1499. Relations were still undefined, 
but there was no further interference, 
though independence was not recognized 
till 1648. The new members in the 15th 
cent. were Frieburg and Solothurn in 
1481, Basel and Schaffhausen in 1501. 
Thus, with Appenzell, there were now 
thirteen. The Swiss Confederation ex- 
tended its influence S. of the Alps in the 
early 16th cent. 

The Reformation opens a_ fresh 
period in Swiss history. The reformer 
Ulrich Zwingli was a man not only of 
religious but of political importance, and 
under his leadership the city of Zurich 
rose into prominence. Zwingli’s Prot- 
estantism was of the more extreme type; 
from his time onwards Switzerland had 
been religiously divided, and in 1529 
the principle was recognized that each 
center should choose its own faith. Bern 
won conquests in Vaud, and Geneva 
passed for a time beneath the political 
and religious sway of John Calvin. At 
the counter-Reformation some parts 
were won back to Catholicism. The 
Confederation kept itself clear of the 
conflicts of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
by the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 its - 
independence of all im authority 
was recognized. From this time to 1798 
three important facts stand out: (1) the 
predominant Fr. influence, with the 
result that France almost held towards 
the Confederation the position formerly 
held by the Empire; (2) continual 





religious quarrels among the Confeder- 
ates—the result was that in each parish 
religious equality was reco (3) 
‘though the Confederation owed its rise 
to a movement in favor of popular free- 
dom, burghership became hereditary 
in a few families, and thus an aristocratic 
rather than a democratic government 
arose; also the cities tended to oppress 
the country districts. A peasant 
ing broke out in 1653 which was sternly 
suppressed, but no reforms followed. 
Biiteerland therefore, at this time was 
not politically progressive; the country 
was becoming famous, and it was at 
Lausanne that Gibbon wrote part of 
his Decline and Fall. 

The Fr. Revolution could not be with- 
out its influence on Swiss affairs, and 
the ideas of the revolutionaries were 
re-echoed in Switzerland. Fr. troops 
entered the country, and it was soon 
won for the Revolution. The ‘Helvetic 
Republic’ was established in 1798. The 
cap. was fixed at Lucerne, and a new 
constitution was formulated 
sisted of a 
directors. 


then had only been associated; the rest, 


u, Thurgau, Ticino, and Vaud, as 
In some cantons the 
government was placed in the hands of 
@ legislative assembly under an ex- 
ecutive and legislative council This 


— cantons. 


constitution was really more in ac 


cordance with Swiss tradition ‘than that 
u 

state of things was modified by the fall 

of Napoleon, and in 1813, an ———— 

wiss Diet annulled 


of the Helvetic Republic. 


ac the S 


constitution. In 


by the Congress of Vienna with the lands 
of Ý the old prince-bishop. A new consti- 
tution was formulated in 1815. Subject 
territories and class privileges were 
abolished and each of the twenty-two 
cantons obtained practical autonomy. 
The European powers declared Switzer- 
land neutral, and so the Confederation 
was — from the leading-strings of 


- The o Fr. Revolution of 1830 made its 
influence felt in favor of recasting the 
constitution of the cantons. For several 
years there were violent quarrels between 
the Radicals on one side and the Catho- 
lics on the other. In 1843 a league was 
formed by the R.O. cantons of Uri, 





This con- 

t council, senate, and five 
ut the Fr. Government was 
overbearing: Geneva was annexed, and 
an executive committee was established 
instead of the Directory. The constitu- 
tion was reorganized by Napoleon in 
1803 with the addition of other cantons, 
Graubünden and St. Gall, which till 


SWITZERLAND 





Schwyz, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Valais, 
Freiburg, and Zug, by way of protest 
against the suppression of the monas- 


teries in the Prot. canton of Aargau. 
The league became an armed alliance in 
1845, and war broke out in which the 
forces of the league (or Sonderbund) 
were defeated. Several schemes were 
now put forward for revising the Federal 


ris- | constitution. This was actually accom- 


plished in 1848. A Gouncil. of two 
deputies from each of the twenty-two 
cantons was set up, and & National 
Council of elected deputies. A judicial 
court of eleven was likewise established. 
Frond, German, and Italian ‘were 
gnized as official languages; all 
Christian denominations were tolerated, 
but members of any religious order were 
forbidden to enter the Confederation. 
Coinage, the post, telegraphs, roads, 
canals, and railways have gradually 
been brought under national control. 
In 1857 Neuch&tel became a member of 
the Confederation on the same footing 
ae the other cantons, whereas previously 
H been a principality of which the 
King of Prussia was prince. Part of 
Savoy was ceded to France in 1860. 

The constitution was again revised fn 
1874 and various reforms introduced, 
among them the Referendum and nae 
tional elementary education. The Ini- 
tiative was introduced in 1891. Thus 
Switzerland became really a state, not 
merely a group of states. Owing to the 
referendum and the group system of 
partes the government of Switzerland 

directly democratic and not simply 
Dy representatives. There are really 
four important parties, the Liberal and 
Conservative being split into a moderate 
and extreme wing. The initiative has 
not resulted in very much. rather cone 
trary to expectation. There have been 
several experiments in State Socialism 
which have tended to centralization. The 


from | nationalization of railways, which took 


place partly in 1898 and partly later, 
may have important effects on future 
strikes. In 1909 two new schemes were 
rejected, one for ‘proportional represen- 
tation,’ the oiner for election of the 
members of the Federal Council by the 
country as a whole and not separately 
in the cantons. 

e the Word aar — — 8 
neutra was u refugees, 
ret Allied nationals, ete. Thither 
also Constantine of Greece and Karl of 


land * fhe oe ce he — 
League of Nations, an S arga D o 
voted in the affirmative. 


quarters of the League is at the Hotel 


SWORD 





National, Geneva, and the first official 
meeting was held there in Nov. 1920. 
Area, 15,976 sq. m.; pop. 3,880,320. 


SWORD is the most ancient of all 
weapons now in use, and in the hands 
of an ex sword or bayonet, 
it takes the place of armor as well as 
proving a means of attack. The heavy 
infantry (‘hoplites’) of the ear i used 
the s. as well as the spear. A short 
cut and thrust s. was the common 
weapon of the Rom. legion. The 
Norman invaders of England overcame 
with s.-thrusts the host of Harold, who 
fought with bills and practiced a cleaving 
stroke; yet the cutting sword has always 


been favored by Oriental armies. Da- 


mascus, in Syria, was famous for its steel, 


which was kept in a magazine for the 
making ofs’s. Solingen and Toledo were 


noted for blades for duelling p 


purposes. 
The s. is found in many types, (e.g.) the 


sabre, the cutlass, the rapier. 


SWORD-FISHES (Xiphtidoe), fam- 
ily of bony fishes, containing six species; 


remarkable on account of their ‘sword,’ 


an enormous prolongation of the upper 
jaw, which forms an effective weapon of 
attack; distributed in warm seas through- 
out the world, and generally found in 
open waters following schools of — 


SWOYERSVILLE a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Luzerne co. It was organiz- 


erel; flesh considered excellent 


ed from a part of Kingston township. 
Pop. 1920, 6,876. 


SWYNFORD, KATHARINE (c. 1350; 
o 


1403), mistress, afterwards wife, 
John Gaunt, and mother of Beauforts. 


SYAGRIUS (d. 487), Rom. gov. of 
Gaul, 464-86; defeated by Clovis at 


Soissons, and fied, 486. 


SYBARIS (40° 22’ N.. 18° 10’ E., 
ancient city, on Gulf of Tarentum, 
Magn meen founded by Achsans, 
720 


SYBEL, HEINRICH VON (1817-95), 
Ger. historian; b. Düsseldorf; ed. Berlin: 
prof. at Bonn, Marburg, Munich: app. 
director of Archives, 1875. S. 
took an active part in politics; wrote 
Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzugs, Drie 


Entstehung des Deutschen — 


eschichte der Revolutionssæeit. 
p abei des Deutschen Reiches durch 
Wilhelm I., etc.; founded the Historische 
Zeitschrift. 

SYCAMORE (Sycomorus), genus of 
trees, order Moraceæ; Egyptian 8. (Ficus 
8 camorus) is grown as a shade. 
Marty, PLANE. 





famed for its wealth and 
luxury, hence term Sybarite, a volup- 
tuary. 


See | Assam, India. Pop. 16,000; 
2,260,000. 





SYCOPHANT (Gk. sukophantes, ety- 
mology doubtful), one who brought a 
public charge against another, coneeally 
with a view to pecuniary advan 
The system arose from the fact that, y 
the Athenian constitution, any citizen 
could act as public prosecutor, but it 
became open to abuse, although restric- 
tions against blackmail, etc., existed. 
In modern usage, a flatterer or parasite. 


SYDENHAM southern suburb, Lew- 
Pham, London; near it is the Crystal 


SYDENHAM THOMAS (1624-89), 
Eng. physician; b. Wynford Eagle, 
Dorsetshire; fought for Parliament in 
Civil War. 8. wrote Observationes 
Medicoe, a treatise on fevers, works on 
various other diseases, particularly gout, 
on which he was an authority, and 
Processus Integrt, an outline of pathology 
and therapeutics. 

SYDNEY.—(1) (33° 52’ 8.; 151° 14’ 
E.), chief town, ow South Wales, 
Australia; situated on Port Jackson, 
one of the finest natural harbors in the 
world; outlet for great coal-fields; 


manufactures joinery-ware, wag- 
ons, machinery, fron tweeds; 
climate very healthy. Pop. 1921, 


926,400. (2) (64° 6’ N., 60° 11’ W.), 
SaDo town, Cape Breton, N ova 
cotia; coal-mining . 
1921, 20,000. * 


SYDNEY, a town and seaport of 


Cape Breton Is., Canada, 18 m. N.W. of 
Louisburg. It is the center of a coal- | 


mining region, with foundries, blast 
furnaces, coke ovens, and meters. 
The International Railway its ter- 


minus here. Pop. 17,617. 


SYENITE, a granitoid igneous rock 
of deep-seated origin; composed of 
hornblende and orthoclase felspar, and 
sometimes traces of quartz, oligoclase, 
sphene, and zircon; found in veins and 
bosses in Upper Egypt. The ancients 
obtained it from Syene, hence name. 


SYKES, SIR FREDERICK HUGH 
(1877), Brit. soldier; during the World 
War commanded the R.F.C., France, 
1914-15, and the R.N.A.S., Eastern 
Mediterranean, 1915-16; was on the staff 
of the Supreme War Council at Versailles 
1917-18; in the latter year was promoted 
major-general, and became chief of the 
Air Staff, and in the following year was 
appointed Controller-general of Civil 
Aviation. 


SYLHET (24° 53’ N., 91° 54’ E.), 
town, on Surma, capital, Sylhet district, 
district, 


SYLLABUS SYNDICALISM 


SYLLABUS (outline or scheme), Syl-| SYMBOLS, CHEMICAL. See Cuzm- 
— — Cornen Deal Ou by | ISTRY. 
us, IX. appen encyc anta : 

cur condemning 0 principal ertora of | q SYMMACHUS Rom, family, of gena 
our time’; mainly concerned with pan- : ies —5 
theism, naturalism, rationalism, in-|‘US Aurelius 8. (c. 340-402), consul, 
differentism, socialism, communism, — 391, was noted for eloquence and old 
cret societies, liberalism, the temporal 
power, civil society, marriage, and 
ethics; not universally held to be de fide. 


SYLLOGISM process by which from 
two propositions (premises) containing 
a co on term as the bond of connec- 
tion, we pass to a third proposition 
(conclusion), the truth of which follows 
from the truth of the premises. Every 
Syllogism must contain a universal 
proposition, whence the reasoning is 
from the more to the less general; this 
is deduction as distinguished from 
induction, where we reach a more general 
proposition. 


SYLT (54° 64’ N., 8° 21’ E.), island, 
North Sea, belonging to province Schles- 
wig-Holstein, e 


/ SYLVESTER I. POPE (b. c. 270), 
the s. of Rufinus and Ste. Juste. He 
was ordained priest at the age of thirty. 
During his occupation of the papal 
throne the heresy of Arius disturbed the 
church. He was the first pope to be 
represented wearing the triple crown. 


SYLVESTER II. was of obscure origin. 
He was enthroned pope on April 2, 999. 
He obtained from the emperor on his 
accession letters attesting the temporal 
power of the Holy See. S. II., or 
Gerbert, has left many writings and was 
a man of much learning. 


SYLVESTER II. antipope, was 
raised to the papal dignity by Ptolemy 
in place of Pope John, deposed for the 
licentiousness of his life. 


SYMBIOSIS designates the biological 
partnership frequently found between 
organisms of different types. Among 
the best known cases of mutualistic] SYNCOPE, heart failure. See Dears. 
symbiosis, (#.e. an association from which 


SYNCRETISM, union of conflicting 
tionships — ‘aged and — principles on the basis of some common 


lichens, between radiolarians and their | 8Tound; denotes principles of a Lutheran 
symbiotic algae, and that between tn sect in the XVII. cent., under Calixtus, 


o bacteri aiming at agreement between Lutherans 
tabanca Tn the last thee and the Reformed, through common 


of the bacteria make it possible for the | tenets; came to imply indifferentism 
lant to utilizo the free nitrogen present through opposition of Catholics. 
the soil; in other species the plant m 
be supplied with nitrogen combined in a | 1, Snare reer , Scholastic term mean- 


soluble salt. Antagonistic symbiosis or l 
asitism such as occurs with parasitic] SYNDICALISM, a political doctrine 
which aims at control of the means of 


gi, is frequently difficult to differen- 
tiate accurately. production by trade unions; it differs 























till execution of historian, Q. A 
Memmius 8., 525. 


SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON 
eso ay Eng. poet and critic; b. 

ristol. Ofa very delicate constitution, 
his studies were prosecuted with a severe 
physical strain. His magnum opus 
was an exhaustive study of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, pub. in 7 volumes. 


SYMPATHY (from Gk. together, 
feeling), or Fellow-feeling, in a human 
is an emotional state caused by intense 
consciousness of the sufferings, feelings, 
hopes, and pleasures of another living 
creature. 


SYMPHONY, a composition for full 
orchestra consisting of several move- 
ments (e.g. adagio, allegro, andante, 
scherzo, finale); in the XVII. cent. term 
applied to purely orchestral parts of 
masses, cantatas, operas, etc., also to 
overtures and ritornelli. See HAYDEN, 
Mozart, BEETHOVEN, SCHUMANN. 

Symphonic Poem, Tone Poem (poeme 
symphonique, tondichtung), an orchestral 
composition, generally in one movement, 
expressing a poem or literary idea, (e.g.) 
Strauss’ Don Juan, Saint-Saens’ Roust 
d’Omphale, Tschaikowsky’s Manfred, 
Elgar’s Cockaigne, and Debussy’s L’ 
Apres-Midi d'un Faune. The term was 
first used for Liszt’s twelve Symphon- 
tische Dichtungen. 


SYNAGOGUE, a religious assembly 
of the Jews, as distinct from the Temple; 
dates from about time of Ezra; now used 
as name of place of worship. 


‘ SYNAXARIUM. term for martyrolo, 
in Eastern churches. S7 


SYNDICATE 


from Socialism in rejecting the theory of 
the collectivist state, and advocates 
class brigandage and despotism of the 
laborer. : It is opposed to parl. reform; 
its weapon is the general strike, which 


will compel capitalism to hand over | hard 


control of industry to the workers. 


SYNDICATE, company of persons 
formed to promote a business or under- 
taking, cf. Trust (q.v.). 


SYNESIUS (373-414), elected bp. of 
Ptolemais, 410, when still a pagan; 
philosopher, but was unsuccessful; wrote 
oration On Kingship and other works. 


SYNOD, term for various ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies. 


SYNONYM (Lat. synonymum; Gk. 
together; name), the term applied to a 
word which has the same or almost the 
same meaning as another word, or to 
a pair of words with the same meaning, 
illustrated by the words ‘begin’ and 
‘commence’. There is often, however, 
a slight difference, which sometimes 
becomes greater, so that the terms 
eventually lose their synonymous force. 


SYNTHESIS.—(1) The act of putting 
together; (2) the resulting combination; 
opposed to analysis. Mental 8.—(1) 
The act of mentally combining, (e.g.) 
in comparison; (2) the mental combina- 

on. 


SYPHILIS, an infective disease due 
to a specific micro-organism, the Spiro- 
choeta pallida, which is a microscopic 
thread-like organism, infection taking 
place either by direct contact, most 
commonly in sexual intercourse, al- 
though other modes of infection are 
not unknown, such as touching infected 
articles or in the medical examination 
of syphilitic patients, acquired syphilis; 
or the disease may be due to infected 
persons transmitting it to their children, 
inherited syphilis. 


SYRA, SYROS (37° 26’ N., 24° 55’ 
E.), island of the Cyclades, Greece; 
rocky, moun ous; exports sponges. 
Pop. 18,150. Chief town, Hermoupolis. 


SYRACUSE (37° 3’ N., 15° 15’ E.), 
ancient city, on E. coast of Sicily, found- 
ed by Corinthians, 733 B.C.; at first 
the settlers only occupied small island of 
Ortygia, but later extended area gradual- 
ly till it included the quarters of Achra- 
dina, Tyche, Neapolis, and Epipole; 

w steadily in power and splendor until 
t became chief Gk. city in the W.; earliest 
history is not fully known; in V. cent. 
Gelo of Gela established tyranny, and 
under him the city increased in strength 


SYRACUSE 


and prosperity; at Himera he defeated 
the Carthaginians. His successor, Hiero, 
encouraged art and culture; during dem- 
ocratic period which followed, famous 
Athenian siege took place, when, after 
struggle for two years, the Syra- 
cusans completely defeated the Athen- 
ians, 415-413 B.C.; despotic government 
restored by Dionysius the Elder, who 
enlarged city and constructed fortifica- 
tions, docks, and warships. S. was now 
at zenith of its greatness; reigns of next 
two tyrants were unsettled, but peace 
and liberty were restored by Timoleon, 
343 B.C. Agathocles revived tyranny in 
317 B.C. The city prospered greatly in 
long reign of Hiero II., who established 
friendliness with Rome; his grandson, 
Hieronymus, joined Carthaginiansagainst 
Rome and so helped to bring on cele- 
brated siege, (214-212 B.C.), which 
resulted in destruction of S. by Romans; 
many of the finest works of art were 
carried off by the enemy, and S. became 
subject to Rome; though city never 
recovered its greatness, it still continued 
to be center of art and culture; in 878 
A.D. S. was plundered by Saracens, 
and since then has been of very little ` 
importance. 

Ruins of ancient’S. are extensive and 
of great interest; among most notable 
are two Doric temples (cath. built into 
one in 640 A.D.); fountain of Arethusa; 
Agora, with remains of Rom. colonnade; 
vast fortress, believed to be Euryalus; 
Necropolis, containing hundreds of 
tombs; Christian catacombs, Greek the- - 
atre, Rom. amphitheater, Olympieium, 
foundations of great altar of Hiero II., 
quarries, aqueducts, ancient roads, Rom. 
houses, and many other buildings; 
church of San Giovanni, XII. cent. is 
one of finest medizval remains. 

Modern S., capital of province of S., 
mainly occupies Ortygia, which is now 
an isthmus; streets are mostly crooked 
and dirty; exports fruits, wine, and oils. 
Pop. 45,000; province, 480,000. 


SYRACUSE, a city of New York, in 
Onondaga co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, New York Central, West 
Shore, and other railroads and on Onon- 
daga Lake and the New York State 
Barge Canal. The city includes several 
former villages. Syracuse is one of the 
most important industrial cities of the 
State. In the manufacture of tool steel 
and automobile gears it ranks first. There 
are also plants for the making of agri- 
cultural implements, chinaware, shoes, 
typewriters, automobiles, etc. The city 
has over 1,200 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, giving employment to over 
40,000 ple. The city is beautifully 
situa in the midst of the lake region 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


of the State and is surrounded by attrac- 
tive scenery. Within the city limits are 
over 61 parks, including children’s play- 
grounds, two golf clubs, swimming pools, 
etc. There is an excellent system of pub- 
lic schools attended by over 25,000 
pupils. The city is the seat of Syracuse 

niversity. Among the notable public 
buildings are Central High School, a 
courthouse, a public library, city hall, 
and a Museum of Fine Arts. Here is 
situated the Onondaga Orphans Home, 
several Catholic orphan asylums, a 
tuberculosis sanitarium, and four hos- 
pitals, and many churches and paro- 
chial schools. At the State Fair Grounds 
one of the greatest annual fairs in the 
United States is held each year. Syra- 
cuse was settled in 1805 and grew rapidly 
after the completion of the Erie Canal. 
In its early years the salt industry was of 
great impo: ce. Pop. 1920, 171,647; 
1924, 193,182. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, situated 
at Syracuse, N. Y., was founded in 1870 
as a development of Genesee College, 
which dated from 1849. It is coeduca- 
-tional and non-sectarian. There are 
colleges of liberal arts, medicine, fine 
arts, law, applied science, 


graduate school, library school, a school 
for oratory, and a station of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau for instruction in 
‘meteorology. The university has a 
notable stadium and library, the latter 
containing the historical collection of 
Leopold von Ranke, bought in 1887 
and houses in a building provided by 
Andrew Carnegie. In 1922 there were 
5100 students and a teaching staff of 
460 under the presidency of C. W. Flint. 


SYR-DARIA. (1) Prov., Russian 
Turkestan (44° N., 65° E.), bordering 
Sea of Aral; includes part of the Tian- 
shan range and Karatau chain; traversed 
by the Syr-Daria; generally infertile; 
inhabitants mainly Kirghiz; pursuits 
chiefly pastoral; rich in minerals (tur- 
quoise, silver, gypsum, porphyry,copper, 
lead, coal, salt); cotton mills, tanneries, 
distilleries, match, soap, and candle 
factories. Gradually conquered by 
Russians, 1846-67; cap. Tashkend. Area, 
194,147 sq. m.; pop. 2,026,000. (2) On 
Jaxartes, Tiv., . Turkestan, Asiatic 
Russia; has its source in Tian-shan 
Mts.; flows W. and N. W. through 
Ferghana and Syr-Daria, and enters 
Sea of Aral by three channels (46° 40’ 
N., 61° 30’ E.); has a length of c. 325,000 
sq. m.; many tributaries. 


SYRIA, independent state, Asia (31° 
30’-37° 10’ N., 35°-40° E.); houndaries 
not yet defined; on N. is Asia Minor; 
E., Mesopotamia; S., Arabia and Pales- 


SYRINGE 


tine; W., Mediterranean Sea. Surface 
generally is elevated; the Lebanon (Dahr 
el-Kadhib, 10,018 ft.) and Anti-Lebanon 
mountain ranges, between which lay 
Coele-Syria, extend along Mediterranean 
coast; E. of these is a plateau which 
slopes gradually downwards to the 
eastern desert; in S. is fertile Hauran; 
chief river is Orontes, now Nahr el-Asi. 
Damascus is the principal town. Climate 
is Mediterranean. Cereals, linseed, 
grapes and olives are grown; sheep and 
goats are raised; exports silk, cereals, 
fruit, olive oil. From Aleppo the Bagdad 
Ry. line runs south through Damas- 
cus, with branches to coast at Tripoli 
and Beirut. Inhabitants are mostly 
Mohammendans; near Mt. Lebanon 
is a sect of Christians called Maron- 
ites. Aleppo and Beirut continue to 
flourish, but Tyre and Sidon have sunk 
into obscurity. 

Syria belonged partly to Egyptians, 
partly to Hittities, about middle of 2nd 
millennium B.C.; Phoenicians became 
powerful a few centuries later, and a 
kingdom was founded by the Hebrews; 
country came successively undér the 
domination of Assyria, Babylonia, Per- 
sia, Macedon, the Seleucids, Rome, 
Byzantium, and the Arabs; it was 
taken by Turks in 1516. Napoleon’s 
barren invasion of 1799 was followed by 
an Egyptian occupation, 1831-41; con- 
siderable international rivalry for Syrian 
sympathies continued throughout 19th 
cent.; Damascus massacre of 1860 led 
to Fr. interference; Circassian colonies 
were planted by Abdul Hamid in 1879 
to restrain nomad Arabs; railway con- 
struction began in 1886; Ger. ——— 
visit took place in 1898; during Balkan 
wars Arab clubs formed to push separa- 
tist policy; under treaty of peace with 
Turkey, 1920, Syria is recognized as 
independent state under Fr. mandate. 
Election of Emir Feisal, s. of sone feed 
Hejaz, as King of Syria not reco 
by Allied powers (see PALESTINE also 
for War connection). Area, c. 106,740 
sq. M.; pop. c. 3,133,500. 


SYRIAC LANGUAGE is the Eastern 
dialect of Aramaic, which was prevalent 
in Mesopotamia and the surrounding 
territory, and was used by many early 
Christian writers. The language is 
much more elastic than Hebrew, owing 
probably to the influence of the more 
flexible Gk. tongue, from which Syriac 
also borrows a large portion of its vocab- 
ulary; ‘alphabet differs slightly from 
Hebrew; the accent shifts from last 
syllable to penultimate. S. is now dead, 
and remains chiefly in ecclesiastical 
writings. 


SYRINGE, cylindrical instrument 


SYRNIUM 


SZOMBATHELY 





having nozzle at one end; fitted with 
piston; place nozzle in water, draw 
back piston, and atmospheric pressure 
forces water to follow — 
down piston to eject water 


SYRNIUM, Tawny Owl, see under 
Ows. 


SYRUP. See Suaar. 


SYZIGY (from Gk. a yoking together), 
an astronomical term denoting either 
of the two positions of the moon when it 
appears to be in a line with the sun. 


SYZRAN (53° 13’ N., 48° 37’ E.), 
town, Simbirsk, Russia; manufactures 
leather; active commerce. Pop. 1910, 


41,300. 

SZABADKA, THERESIO- 
POL (46° 8’ ’'N., 19° 42’ E.), town, 
Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary; agricultural cen- 
ter. Pop. 96,000. 


SZALAY, LADISLAS (1813-64), Hun- 
patriot — moe early history 
of Hungary, pub. 1 


SZARVAS (46° 52’ N.. 20° 34’ E.), 
town, on Körös, Hungary; horse fairs. 
Pop. 26,000. 


SZATMAR-NEMETI (47° 49’ N., 22° 
51’ E.), tn., on Szamos, Hungary; ca- 
thedral; pottery, wine. Pop. 35,000. 


SZECHENYI, ISTVAN COUNT 
(1791-1860), Hungarian soldier and 
statesman; one of founders of Hungarian 
academy, Danube navigation company, 
and other schemes for developing Hun- 
gary; political caution led him to oppose 


Force 


Kossuth; minister of ways and commun- 
ications after revolution, 1848. 
SZE-CH’UEN (29° 50’ N., 104° 20’ 
E.), largest province of China, in center 
218,480 sq. m.; surface 
reaching an extreme height 
of c. 19,000 ft.; drained by Yang-tse- 
kiang and its affluents Min, Kialing, and 
Fu-sungho; capital, Cheng-tu; Chung- 
king is a treaty port on the Yang-tse- 
kiang; soil fertile; produces oil, sugar, 
tea, cotton, opium, tobacco, rhubarb, 
white wax, silk; minerals include coal, 
iron, salt, copper, zinc. Pop. 17,000,000. 


SZEGED, SZEGEDIN (46° 16’ N., 
20° 10’ E.), town, at junction of Theissand 
Maros, capital, County Csongrad, Hun- 
gary; manufactures soap, cloth, leather; 
held by Turks from 1541- 1686. Pop. 


120,000. 

SZEKESFEHERVAR, STUHLWEIS- 
SENBURG (Lat. Alba Regalis) (47° 10° 
N., 18° 24’ E.), town, Hungary ; cathedral; 
was place of coronation of ‘Hungarian 
kings from X. to XVI. cent’s; trade in 
horses, wine. Pop. 38,000. 


SZENTES (46° 40’ N., 20° 16’ E.), tn., 
on Theiss Hungary; wine. Pop. 32,000. 

SZOLNOK (47° 10’ N., 20° 12’ E.), 
town, on Theiss, Hungary; thread, to- 
bacco, salt. Pop. 30,000. 

SZOMBATHELY, STEINAMANGER 
(47° 12’ N., 16° 36’ E.), (Rom. Sabaria); 
town, capital, County Vas, Hungary. 


cathedral; Rom. antiquities; manufac- 
— agricultural machinery. Pop. 


. T, 20th letter of alphabet; a dental 
“mute; derived from Semitic tau, a ‘cross.’ 


Trish-Austrian family; Irish 
ir John 


rlingf 1661; 
3rd earl (1691), count of Holy Rom. 
Empire, was prominent European figure 
earldom became extinct, 1738, while 
viscounty descended to Nicholas, Count 
T. (Germany), imperial field-marshal 
and chamberlain; family continue im- 
portant in Austria, of which 1lth vis- 
count, Edward Francis Joseph, Count 
von T., was premier, 1879-93. 


TAAL (13° 50’ N., 120° 50’ E., 
seaport, on Balayan "Bay, Batangas, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands; agricultural 
produce. Pop. 20,000. 


TABACO (13° 15’ N., 123° 50’ E.), 
town, on Gulf of Tabaco, Albay, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. Pop. 23,000. 


TABARI (838-923), Arab. scholar who 
wrote important annals and com- 
mentary on Koran. 

TABASCO (17° 20’ N., 92° 40’ — 
maritime state, Mexi 
. forest covered and ot 
Pop. 195,000. Oapital, 
San Juan Bautista. 


TABERNACLE, sacred tent tradition- 
ally erected by Moses for the worship 
of Jehovah in the wilderness; it was 
divided into a ‘holy place’ and a ‘holy 
of holies’ (wherein lay the ark containing 
the two tables of stone). According to 
the critical view a tabernacle such as this 
was impossible in early times. It was 
certainly realized {in Solomon’s temple. 

Tabernacles, Feast of, agricultural 
feast of Judaism, ranking with Pentecost 
and Passover as three greatest; its origin 
may be Canaanitish. F. of T. is con- 

nected with harvest, and was specially a 

time of joy. One part of its celebration 

was to dwell in booths, a custom some 

Jews still attempt to follow. 


TABLE, originally flat stone, then of 
wood or metal.. Greeks and Romans 
reclined at meals and used low t.; 


cumbrous medissval t. replaced by 
‘flap-t.’ with hinged sides; legs elabor- 
ately shaped and carved; with use of 
— gradually came more massive 
y Des 

TABLE MOUNTAIN (33° 58’ SQ., - 
18° 24’ E.), mountain (3,550 ft.), Cape 
Colony, overlooking Cape hs and 
Table Bay; named from its peculiar 
shape and flattened summit. 


TABLE MOUNTAIN, an eminence 
in the northwestern part of South Caro- 
lina, tn Pickens co., among the higher 
foothills of the Appalachian Mountains. 
me — an altitude of 4,000 feet above sea 

eve 


TABLE-TURNING, name given to 
movement of a table on which people 
seated around put their hands, sup- 
posedly due to spiritual action, really to 
automatism of the people. 


TABOO, Polynesian word meaning 
‘sacred, sanctified,” also with the op- 
posite significance “4mpure’ or ‘unclean;’ 
these two apparently opposite concep- 
— are really the same, as, specially 

— savage peoples, various objects 
thought to possess supernatural 
qualities. A supernatural force, mana, 
may be in a thing naturally, or it may 
be got by contagion from some other 
thing. Thus certain foods are forbidden, 
or, if partaken of, have a bad effect, 
and men, having eaten what was for- 
bidden, and finding out their mistake, 
have died of fright. Purity was at first 
ceremonial, not physical or moral. 

T. is found all over the world, and 
exists, too, in the higher forms of 
religion (e.g.), Judaism. The ritual law _ 
is largely concerned with t., though the 
term come to be associated rather 
with the Gentile religions; thus certain 
animals were forbidden as food, ritual 
uncleanness was acquired by the touch 
of a corpse, certain , ete. 


TABRIZ, TAURIS (38° 2’ N., 46° 12’ 
E.), town, capital, Azerbaijan province, 
Persia; most notable architectural fea- 
tures are the citadel and the ‘Blue 
Mosque’; important transit trade; sev- 


TABULATING MACHINE 


eral times destroyed by earthquakes. 
Pop. 200,000. 


TABULATING MACHINES. 


CALCULATING MACHINES. 


TACHEOMETRY, a system of rapid 
surveying in which the positions of 
points are measured in regard to one 
another by means of a theodolite, the 
size of which depends on the nature of 
the work, and a pole which is marked 
with heights from its base to top. This 
is held by a man at the required spot, 
while the observer determines the dif- 
ference between the uniform level and 
the level of the pole. 


TA-CHIEN-LU, TA-TSIEN-LU (30° 
N., 120° 20’ E.), town, Sze-chuen, China. 


TACHYLYTE, a natural glass, formed 
by rapid cooling of molten basalt; black 
and dark brown, with a greasy appear- 
ance like pitch; very brittle, occurs in 
basaltic obsidians in dikes, veins, and 
intrusive masses. 


TACITUS, MARCUS CLAUDIUS 


See 


(d. 276 A. D.), Rom. emperor, 275-76; 
patron of lit. 

TACITUS, PUBLIUS or CAIUS 
CORNELIUS (c. 55- c. 120), Rom. 


historian; s.-in-law of Agricola; queestor, 
79; preor, 88; consul, 97; nothing known 
of family, and little of private life, but 
intimate friend of younger Pliny, and 
held favor of successive empérors; 
orator of best type, but chiefly famed for 
literary work; writings, besides hist. 
value, are among prose masterpieces. 
Life of Agricola, written c. 76, giving 
account of Britain, is model biography; 
Germania, c. 98, is political treatise of 
which hist. part bears some traces of 
being merely hearsay; Annals, account 
of events, 14-68, part lost; Histories, 
events, 69-97, greater part destroyed. 


TACNA. (1) Prov., Chile, S. America, 
bordering Peru; largely occupied by 
desert; nitrate of soda, silver, copper 
obtained, ceded to Chile by Peru, 1884, 
originally for 10 years, after which a 
plebiscite was to be taken to decide 
ultimate ownership; not yet settled 
1923. Area, 12,590 sq. m.; pop. 38,912. 
(2) Tn., cap. of above (18° 8., 70° 16’ 
W.), on Tacna; scene of victory of 
Chilians over Peruvians and’ Bolivians 
1880. Pop. c. 14,000. 


TACNA AND ARICA. See CHILE. 


TACOMA, a city of Washington, in 
Pierce co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is served by four trans-continental 
railways and is on Commencement Bay, 
one of the larger arms of Puget Sound. 

‘The city is built on rising ground which 
reaches an altitude of 300 feet above the 


— o — — — 


TAFT 


Bay. It is an important industrial city 
and has a large jobbing and wholesale 
trade in coal, lumber, ore, fish, furniture, 
grain and flour. It has many important 
institutions, including the college of 
Puget Sound, Annie Wright Seminary, 
Pacific Lutheran College, and the 
Academy of the Visitation. There are 
public libraries, historical museum, city 
hall, court-house and several hospitals. 
Near the city is the Camp Lewis, U.S. 
Veterans Hospital, Western Washing- 
ton Hospital. Tacoma was established 
as a municipality in 1868. Pop. 1920, 
96,965; 1924, 115,000. 


TACONIC MOUNTAINS, a range of 
hills in Massachusetts and Vermont, 
which contains strata of Cambrian age 
(with Olenellus Thompsoni, etc.) which 
have been more or less metamorphosed 
during Silurian time. The highest 
peaks are Mt. Equinox in Vermont, 
3820 ft., and Mt. Greylock in Massa- 
chusetts, 3525 ft. 


TACTICS (Gr. taktika, literally ‘con- 
nected with arrangements,’ especially 
the arrangement of troops), the branch 
of military science that deals with the 
handling of troops on the march, the 
outpost line, and the battlefield, as dis- 
tinguished from the higher leading that 
directs a campaign, which is the sphere 
of Strategy. The subject is sometimes 
divided into Grand Tactics, dealing with 
the handling of masses and the combina- 
tion of all arms in the plan for a battle 
and the manceuvers that precede it, and 
Minor Tactics, dealing with the detailed 
handling of each arm. But the distinc- 
tion is not important. Tactics, or fight- 
ing methods, have varied all through the 
centuries with the development of 
armament and organization for war. 


TADPOLE. ‘See Froas. 


TAEL.—(1) Chin. weight (also called 
liang) =1% oz. avoirdupois by treaty. 
(2) Chin. silver coin. A Haikwan (i.e. 
Customs) tael weighs 575,642 grains; 
a K’up'ing (7.e., Treasury) tael weighs 
581.47 grains, and is now standard scale. 

TAFILALT TAFILET (31° 10’ N., 2° 
W.), oasis, Morocco; noted for its dates. 
Pop. c. 95,000. Chief village, Abuani. 


TAFT, ALPHONSO (1810 - 91), an 
Amer. jurist; b. Townsend, Vt. He was 
judge of the Superior Court of Cincin- 
nati; Secretary of War, 1876; Attorney- 
General, 1876; Minister to Austria, 
1882-4; Russia, 1884-5; f. of W. H. Taft. 


TAFT, HENRY WATERS (1859), an 
American lawyer; b. in Cincinnati and 
graduated from Yale College in 1880. 
In 1882 admitted to the bar and has 
since practiced in New York. He was 
the special assistant to the attorney- 


TAFT 





general of the United States in the 
prosecution of the tobacco trust. From 
1917-20, president of University Settle- 
ment, New York City. He declined an 
appointment tendered by Governor 
Roosevelt as a justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York. 


TAFT, LORADO (1860), an American 
sculptor; b. at Elmwood, Ill. Educated 
at the University of Dlinois and an 
academy in Paris. Since 1886 he was 
instructor at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and since 1909 professorial lecturer on 
art at the University of Chicago. 


Awarded prizes at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, 1893, silver medal, Buffalo Exposi- 
tion, 1901, gold medal at the St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904. He wrote Recent 


Tendencies in Sculpture, 1921. 


TAFT, WILLIAM HOWARD (1857), 
twenty-seventh President of the United 
States; b. Cincinnati, Ohio. He came 
of a distinguished family, his f., Alphonso 


Taft, having been Secretary of War and 
Attorney General, as well as Minister to 
Austria and Russia. He graduated 


with honors from Yale in 1878, was 


admitted to the bar two years later and 
began law practice in Cincinnati. He 
held several minor political offices before 
being made a judge of the Ohio Superior 
Court in 1887. In 1890 President 
Harrison appointed him solicitor general 
of the United States, and two years 
later he was made a Federal judge of the 
Sixth Circuit. Following the Spanish- 
American War, he was chosen as head 
of a commission to establish civil gov- 
ernment in the Philippines, March 12, 
1900, and in 1901 became the first civil 
governor of the islands. His success 
in that post was remarkable, and his 
interest in the work was so great that he 
twice refused appointments to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. He became Secre- 
tary of War in the Roosevelt cabinet in 
1904 and owing largely to the efforts 
of the latter received the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1908. He 
was elected by 321 electoral votes to 
162 received by his opponent, William J. 
Bryan. 

His career as President was marked 
by moderation and conservatism to a 
degree that estranged from him the more 
progressive elements of his party, in- 
cluding ex-President Roosevelt, who 
openly took issue with many of the 
policies of his successor. Owing largely 


to party discontent, the elections of 
1910 gave the Democrats a majority 
in the House of Representatives. As 
the next Presidential election approached 
the progressives drew away from the 
regular wing and chose Mr. Roosevelt 
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as their standard bearer. At first it 
was thought that the latter would capture 


the Republican convention, as the 
Republican primaries had gone heavily 
in favor of Roosevelt, but the alleged 
‘steam-roller’ tactics of the Taft followers 
prevailed and the President was re- 
nominated. The result was a separate 
Progressive convention that nominated 
Roosevelt. In the election that ensued, 
the Democratic candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson, won by an overwhelming 
majority of electoral votes, receiving 435 
against 88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. 

The chief developments of the Taft 
Administration were the institution 
of the corporation tax; increased powers 
for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; reform of the rules of the House 
of Representatives; establishment of 
the Postal Savings Bank and the Parcel 
Post: institution of the Children’s 
Bureau and the Department of Labor 
and the direct election of U. S. Senators. 

Following his retirement from office, 
Mr. Taft became Kent Professor of 
Law in Yale University and took an 
active interest in large public questions. 
In 1921 he was appointed by President 
Harding as Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. He is the only 
man in American history who has held 
the offices of Chief Justice and President. 


TAGANROG (47° 13’ N., 38° 56’ E.), 
seaport, on Sea of Azov, Don Cossacks, 
Russia; bp.’s see; exports grain; 
tanneries; bombarded by the Anglo-F7. 
fleet, 1885.. Pop. 70,000. 


TAGLIACOZZI, GASPARO (1546- 
99), Ital. surgeon; prof. of Surgery, 
later of Anatomy, at Bologna; author of 
once famous work on surgery. 


TAGLIACOZZO (42° 5’ N., 13° 14’ 
E.), town, Aquila, Italy; scene of defeat, 
Charles of Anjou by Conradin, 1268. 
Pop. (commune) 9,500. 


TAGLIONI, MARIA (1804-84), 
famous Ital. dancer. l 


TAGORE, SIR RABINDRANATH 
(1861), Ind. author; founded a school 
in Bolpur, Bengal, 1901; visited Erg- 
land, 1912, and trans. some of Bengali 
works into English; Nobel prize for 
literature, 1913; knighted in 1915. 
Works, in Bengali, include poetry, 
novels, dramas, essays, etc.; in English, 
has pub. Gitanjali, The Crescent Moon, 
The King of the Dark Chamber, etc.; 
also The Post Office, a play, 1914; 
Nationalism, 1917; Mashi and other 
Stories, 1918; Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 
1918; Home and the World, 1919; 
poetry characterized by idealistic tone. 
and lyric beauty. 






TAHITI OR OTAHEITE, largest of 
Society Islands, Pacific Ocean (17° 44 
S., 149° 28’ E.); belongs to France; 
irregular in shape and of volcanic forma- 
- tion. Surface is mountainous, reaching 
extreme height of 7,340 ft.; surrounded 
by coral reefs; fertile lands along Coast; 
chief town, Papeste; produces bread- 
fruit, oranges, bananas, and other fruits, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, vanilla, cotton; 
principal exports are copra, pearl-shell, 
vanilla, coconuts. The native in- 
habitants belong to the Polynesian 
group; most of them have been converted 
to Christianity. Tahiti was placed under 
Fr. protection in 1843, and became a 
colony of France in 1880. In Sept., 
1914, Papeete was bombarded by Ger. 
cruisers, and much damage done. 
Area, 600 sq. m.; pop. 11,700. . 


= TAHOE LAKE, a body of water about 

20 miles long and from eight to twelve in 
width, situated among the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, on the boundary ' between 
California and Nevada, part of the lake 
being in Placer co., Cal., and part in 
Douglas and Ormsby cos., Nev. Its level 
is at an altitude of 6,275 feet above the 
sea, and it attains a depth of 1,650 feet. 
Its outlet is through the Truckee river. In 
the beauty of the surrounding mountain 
scenery and the clear blue of the waters 
of the lake it rivals the lakes of Switzer- 
land, and has therefore become a popular 
summer resort, the visitors being largely 
from San Francisco. 


TAHURE, vil., Marne, France (49° 
13’ N., 4° 37’ E.), at source of the 
Dormoise; during World War the ruins 
of the vil. were converted by the Ger- 
mans into underground shelters, and the 
Butte de Tahure (192 metres) to the N. 
was a strong gun position; both were 
seized by the Frencn in their offensive 
in Champagne in 1915 (Oct. 6); two days 
later the hill was retaken by the enemy, 
and the chief gain of the Fr. offensive 
was gone; the position was finally over- 
run by the French, Sept. 25, 1918. 


TAILLE, Fr. tax imposed on the 
ordinance of the States-General, 1439, 
as a land tax (or in some cases on pre- 
sumed profits of land) for support of 
standing army. The nobles were exempt, 
and the tax became merged in general 
revenue. By the XVIII. cent. prac- 
tically all were exempt except the agri- 
culturists, upon whom it fell with 
excessive harshness. 


TAKAHARA 
TAILOR, cutter and maker of clothes; 






in | in medisval times formed guilds (e.g.), 


Merchant Taylors Company. 


TAINE, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE 
(1828-93), Fr. historian and critic; b. 
Vouziers, in the Ardennes; studied at 
the Ecole Normale, Paris; early evolved 
plan for scientific treatment of hist. 
events; idea not new, but T. was first 
to insist on its application; he expounded 
the theory in his Historie de la Intierature 
Anglaise, 1864; weak point was that 
moral side was left out; this the author 
felt and tried to introduce it in his 
sesthetic studies, Travels in Italy, 1866; 
The Ideal in Art, 1869, and in his great 
hist. work, Origines de la France con- 
temporaine, 1876-90, for first time an- 
alyzes minutely causes of Fr. Revolu- 
tion; other works are the essays on Livy, 
Fr. philosophers of XIX. cent., criticism, 
history, and on La Fontaine. 


TAINTER, CHARLES SUMNER 
(1854), an American inventor; b. in 
Watertown, Mass. He was educated 
in the public schools. His first invention 
was the graphaphone and he also took 
part in the invention of the radiophone 
and instruments for transmitting sound 
through distance through the agency 
of light. He was a member of an 
expedition sent to the South Pacific 
to observe the transit of Venus, in 1874. 
He received medals from many learned 
institutions for his inventions. 


TAIPING REBELLION. See Curna 
(HisTory). 


TAIREN, DALNY (38° 57’ N., 121° 
34’ E.), seaport, on Talienwan Bay, 
Manchuria; large commerce; taken by 
Japanese, 1904. Pop. 43,000. 


TAIT, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
(1811-82), abp. of Canterbury; b. Edin- 
burgh, and brought up a Presbyterian; 
ed. Glasgow Univ., and Balliol, Oxford. 
Headmaster of Rugby, 1842; bp. of 
London, 1856; supported Divorce Bill, 
1857, Irish Church Disestablishment, 
Public Worship Regulation Act (against 
ritualists), 1874, and Burials Bill, 1880. 
Opposed use of Athanasian Creed in 
public service; abp., 1869. 


TAIWAN. See Formosa. 


TAJ a famous mausoleum at 
Agra, built by Shah Jehan about 1629- 
— a tomb for his wife, Mumtaz 

al. 


TAJIK, PARSIWAN, Afghan, possibly 
Aryan, race, scattered over rural Asia; 
dull and brachyecephalic. 


TAKAHARA, KOGORO (1854), a 
Japanese diplomat. After holding 


TAKAMINE  - 





several positions in the diplomatic 
service, he was appointed consul-general 
‘in New York, in 1887. He was after- 
ward minister at The Hague, Rome and 
Vienna, and in 1899 served as assistant 
.foreign minister to Japan. He was 
appointed minister to the United States 
in the following year, serving till 1905. 
In that capacity he was one of the 
Japanese representatives at the peace 
conference between Russia and Japan. 
He was ambassador to Italy in 1907 and 
— to the United States in 


TAKAMINE, JOKICHI (1854), a 
Japanese chemist; b. in Takaoka, Japan. 
He graduated from the chemical en- 
gineering course in the Engineering 
College of the Imperial University of 
Tokio, after which he studied in Glasgow 
University, Scotland, as a Japanese 
Government student. On his return 
home he was chief chemist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, 
in Tokio, later being sent as Imperial 
Japanese Commissioner to the Cotton 
Centennial in New Orleans. In 1890 
he settled in New York, where he per- 
fected a process for producing diastatic 
enzyone, used in the manufacture of 
starch. He then established a laboratory 
for extracting the active principle of 
suprarenal glands, on a commercial 


scale, the ; product being known as 


‘Adranalin.’ — 
TAKLA MAKAN (39° N., 83° E.), 


W. section of the Gobi Desert, lies N. 
of the Kuen-lun ranges and is bordered 


W. and E. by the Tarim River, 
Chin.-Turkestan; area, 115,000 sq. m. 


TAKU FORTS, on Pei-ho, Chii, 


China (38° 58’ N., 117° 40’ E.); cap- 
tured by Anglo-Fr. force in 1858, and 


a in 1860; taken by European Allies, 
1 ; 


TALAAT PASHA 2. (1921), a grand 
vizier of the Turkish Empire. At the 
time of the uprising of the Young Turk 
Party, in 1908, he wus an officer in the 
army and as such had been active in the 
secret organization of the revolutionary 
party. After the overthrow of the Abdul 
Hamid Government he was one of the 
leaders of the Committee of Progress, 
and when the World War broke out was 
Grand Vizier. It was largely his in- 
fluence which caused Turkey to plunge 
into the struggle on the side of Ger- 
many. When the final defeat came he 
fled from Constantinople, and later 
appeared in Berlin, Germany, where he 
was assassinated by an Armenian student. 
After his death his Memoirs were pub- 
lished, in which he frankly admitted 
his connection with the massacre of the 






TALGARTH 


Armenian population, also outlining the 
relations with Germany during the 
months preceding the war. 


TALAPOOSA a stream rising 
in Paulding co., Ga., whence it flows 
southwesterly into Alabama, uniting 
with the Coosa River 5 miles north of 
Montgomery. It is 245 miles long, of | 
which 40 miles are navigable for small 
river boats. 


TALAVERA DE LA REINA (39° 55’ 
N., 4° 45’ W.), town, on Tagus, Toledo, 
Spain; Rom. and Moorish relics; scene 
of defeat of French by Wellington, 1809. 
Pop. 10,800. 


TALBOT, ETHELBERT (1848), an 
American bishop; b. in Fayette, Mo..,. 
and graduated from Dartmouth College 


‘in 1870. In 1873 ordained a priest of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
from 1873-76 rector of St.. James’, 
Macon, Mo., and of St. James’ Military 
Academy. Consecrated in 1887 mis- 
sionary bishop of Idaho and Wyoming 
and in 1887 transferred to See of Central 
Pennsylvania. Autnor of My People 
of the Plains, A Bishop Among His 
Flock, A Bishop’s Message and Tim— An 
Autobiography of a Dog. 


TALBOT, MARION (1858), a uni- 
versity dean; b. at Thun, Switzerland, of 
American parents, dau. of Israel Tisdale 
and Emily Fairbanks Talbot. She was 
educated at Boston University and at 
Massachusetts Inst. Tech. After being 
an instructor in domestic science for 2 
years at Wellesley College she became 
dean of women of the Univ. of Chicago 
in 1892 of which institution she was also 
prot of household administration after 
1905. 7 


TALC, soft, soapy-feeling, silver- 
white, or greenish mineral, silicate of 
magnesium, with traces of potash, 
alumina, etc.; sometimes with slaty 
structure and sometimes transparent, 
with a pearly lustre; a lubricant: a 
variety, Steatite or Soapstone, is used as 
tailors’ chalk. s 

TALCA (35° 5 N., 71° 55’ W., 
province, Chile; fertile; manufactures 
woolens. Pop. 1920, 133,957. Capital, 
Talca. Pop. 1920, 36,079. 


TALCAHUANO, TALCAGUANO (36° 
48’ S., 73° 5’ W.), seaport, on T. Bay, 
Concepción, Chile. Pop. 1920, 22,084. 


TALENT, Gk. weight; varied in 
different states; Attic t. c. 58 1b.; value 
in silver about $1,200; Æginetan t., 
commercial measure of weight; term also 
used for sum of money. 


TALGARTH (51° 59’ N., 3° 14’ W.), 
market town, Brecknockshire, Wales. 





TALIENWAN (39° N., 121° 50’ E.), 

bay, on E. coast, Liaotung Peninsula, 

ale ;important in Russo-Japanese 
ar. 


TALISMAN, an astrological charm, 
usually a figure engraved upon stone or 
cast in metal; (cf.) modern ‘mascot; 
one of most notable, the Abraxas Stone. 


TALKING MACHINES. See Gram- 


OPHONE. 


TALLADEGA, a city of Alabama, in 
Talladega co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Southern, the Bir- 
mingham and Atlantic, and the Louis- 
ville and Nashville railroads. Its indus- 
tries include the manufacture of cotton 
and cottonseed oil, chemical products, 
nosey and fertilizers. Pop. 1920, 

TALLAGE, tax levied by Eng. kings 
on royal cities, boroughs, and demesnes; 
- abolished, 1340. 


TALLAHASSEE, a city of Florida, 
the capital of the state and the county 
seat of Leon co. It is on the Florida 
Central and Peninsula railroads. It is 
the center of an extensive fruit growing 
and agricultural region. Its industries 
include cigar and ice factories, and rail- 
road repair shops. It is the seat of the 
State Normal Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Institute for Colored Pupils, and 
the State Seminary. The State Capitol 
is the most notable building. op. 
1920, 5,637. 


TALLAHATCHIE a stream 
rising in Tippah co., northern issippi, 
and flowing southwesterly, unites with 

the Yocana River near Greenwood, . to 
form the Yazoo river. It is 220 miles in 
length, 100 miles of which is navigable 
for small river craft. The river gave its 
name to a battle which was fought along 
its banks in the War of 1812, on August 
30, 1813, between forces under the 
command of Andrew Jackson and the 
Indians in alliance with the British, the 
latter being severely defeated, over 200 
being killed, while the whites lost only 5. 


TALLEYRAND - PERIGORD, 
CHARLES MAURICE DE (1754-1838), 
Fr. statesman; adopted ecclesiastical 
career and recetved rapid promotion; 
bp. of Autun, 1789; representative of 
diocese in States-General, 1789, as 
ardent democrat and reformer; helped 
to draft new constitution and advocated 
confiscation of church lands, 1789; 
resigned bishopric, 1791, and was ex- 
communicated; placed on list of émigrés, 
1792; expelled from England, 1794; 
allowed to return to France, 
foreign minister, 1797-99; fore 
minister under Napoleon from establish- 


ens cme te 


accounts. 
tudinally, the pieces receiving corres- 
ponding notches, and debtor and creditor 
each took half. 






as pres. of 





1795; 
ign | was of gradual growth and attained its 
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ment of consulate till 1807; doubtful 
how much influence he exercised as to 
plans, but invaluable as to their execu- 
tion; vainly opposed invasion of Russia 
and deserted to Bourbons, 1814; in his 
relations with Napoleon he showed 
every treachery; upheld democratic 
cause and supported Louis Philippe, 
1830; after further diplomatic usefulness 
retired, 1834. 


TALLIEN, JEAN LAMBERT (176% 
1820), Fr. revolutionist; pub. and posted 
twice weekly on walls of Paris Ami des 
citoyens, Jacobin periodical, 1791; voted 
for death of king; member of committee 
of Public Safety; fell in love with victim 
of proscription, his future wife, Thérese 
de Fontenay, henceforth prominent 
ruplin figure; pres. of Convention, 


TALLOW, fat of sheep and ox; ex- 
tracted by melting; used in soap and 
candle manufacture and as lubricant; 
solidity due to stearin. See Ors. 


TALLY, stick formerly used in keeping 
It was split in two longi- 





FRANCOIS JOSEPH (1763- 
1826), Fr. tragedian; as Proculus, in 


Voltaire’s Brutus, he appeared in a toga, 


thus breaking the absurd tradition of 
playing in ‘modern’ costume. 


TALMAGE, JAMES EDWARD 
(1862), a geologist; b. at Hungerford, 
Berkshire, Eng., s. of James T. and 
Susannah Preater Talmage. He came 
to the United States in 1876 and was 
educated at Brigham Young Academy, 
Lehigh University, Johns Hopkins, and 
Ql. Wesleyan University. He resigned 
tah U. in 1897, but retained 
chair of geology, however he also resigned 


professorship in 1907 and was afterwards 


a consulting and mining geologist. 


TALMAGE, THOMAS DE WITT 
(1832-1902), an American Presbyterian 
preacher; 6. at Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. He became pastor ofa Reformed 
Church at Belleville, New Jersey, 1856, 
whence he removed to Syracuse, 1859, 
Philadelphia, 1862, and Brooklyn, 1869. 
He edited the Christian at Work, 1873- 
76, and other religious periodicals, and 
wrote many books, including Everyday 
Religion, 1875; and From Manger to 
Throne, 1895. His printed sermons 
had a very large circulation. 


TALMUD, the sacred Jewish book 
and commentary on the Old Testament, 


present form about 500 A. D. It exists 


TALPIDZ 





in two versions, the Palestinian (some- 
times called the Jerusalem T.), and the 
Babylonian. It is composed of the 
Mishnah, a dra 
elaboration of the law of the 
ment,’ and the 


chapters, and deals with many different 
imatters—agricultural, festivals, the posi- 
tion of women, criminal law, sacrifices, 
ritual, etc. Additional matter is found 
in the Babylonian T. The date ts un- 
certain. As the Mosaic law in its present 
form is only V. cent. B. C., tho com- 
piled from older material, so the T., 
though compiled much later, contains 
traditional material, much of it probably 
banded down orally and modified in the 
course of centuries 

After the fall of Jerusalem and the/ en 
dispersion of the Jews the law continued 
to be studied. The work of Ezra had 
been followed by the age of the scribes; 
to c. 200 A. D. is the age of the ‘teachers,’ 
and from then it is to be dated the growth 
of the ; 200-500 is called the 
age of the ‘interpreters,’ when the 
Te a 
on the 


it is more like an encyclo 
Biblical commentary. he 

strictly legal and to some it has seemed 
trivial. Naturally, it is uneven, but it 


4s an invaluable storehouse for Jewish 


great intricacy. But to the devout Jew 
there was no separation of the moral 
and ceremonial side of religion. 


TALPIDÆ. See Mors Famy. 


' TAMAQUA, a borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Schuylkill co. It ts on the 
Philadelphia and Reading, and the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey railroads, and on the 
Little Schuylkill river. It is situated in 
an important coal mining region and its 
industries include flour mills, powder 
mills, machine shops and foundries. 
Pop. 1920, 12,363. 


TAMARA the American or black 
larch. It has ping branches which 
sometimes take root, forming a natural 
arch. It fis a common feature in the 
forests of Canada and the northern part 
of the United States. Its timber has 
value. It is cultivated în Europe as a 
shade tree. 


TAMARIND (Tamarindus), tropical 
se ae ee aa ae 
swee are valu 
medicinally asa tive, 








TAMARISK (Tamariz), 
plants, order Tamaricaces; 
(T. gallica) is a seaside tree. 
TAMATAVE (18° 3’ S., 49° 12’ £.),. 
seaport, Mad chief commercial 





agascar; 
to | center of the island. Pop. 15,000. 


TAMAULIPAS (24° N., 08° 30’ W.), 
maritime state, Mexico; surface low on 
E., and occupied by a series of lagoons; 
chief A Copper, 

‘op. 


apital, Ciudad Victoria. 


, and 
Europe and among negroes. The Prov- 
encal tambourine is along, narrow drum. 


ernment, Russia; level and undulating; 
belongs to Don "and Oka ; very 
fertile; cereals, hemp, flax, -beets 
wns horses and patio reared: — 
clude fron, coal, gypsum; chief 
"| Bov ¢ Pop. 3 ap bea Capital, 
(52° 41’ N., 


° 30’ E.), on Tana: 
manufactures voola: Pop. 68,400. 


TAMERLANE. Seo TIMUR. 


TAMIL, princtpal Dravidian language 
vee IDA LANGVAGP). Spoken by 
. 20 millions in 8. E. of Indian 
and northern of Ceylon. 
Writing is modified square form of 
Dev. (Sanskrit). Literary lan- 
guage, Sen-Tamil, diff 
spoken language, 
more or less ind 
has attained to 
and artistic beauty. 


is chief early 
of Sangam Roan of Censors 


A 
tan age (II. and III. —— 
— of greatest Ste ali F = — 

patronage and p pally under 
Jain and Buddhist influences. Many 
extant classics belong os Palava wing. Hinda 
(V.-IX. cent’s A. D.), sh 
revival. Prin ees. 
vallavan’s Kural ethical apoth ma); 
his sister Avva ’s poems; 
padhikaram (‘Epic of the ‘Anite: 
Manimekhalat (‘Jewel Belt’); Naladiyar 
(ethical poem); Chintamant and Kam- 
ban’s Ramayanam (romantic epics); 
Pattupatiu (‘Ten Idylls’). 

TAMLUE (22° 18’ N., Sr 58’ E 

town, Midnapore district, B 
— formerly a famous maritime ci 


Brit 


contain | Pop. 9 


TAMMANY SOCIETY OF TAM- 
MANY HALL, also called the Columbian 


TAMMERFORS | 


Order, a political organization founded 
in New York City in 1789, as an offset 
to the so-called ‘aristucracdc Society of 
the Cincinnati. It took its name from 
a friendly Delaware chief who was 
popular with the soldiers in the Revolu- 
tion. The society was at first a social 
organization but about 1800 the majority 
of its members, under the direction of 
Aaron Burr entered politics under his 
standard. In years following it came 
to be recognized as the regular Demo- 
cratic faction of New York City and has 
had almost complete control of the 
Democratic party. Although it has 
had severe reverses, notably the con- 
viction of Tweed for corruption, it has 
alsofrecovered its position as a controlling 
factor, not only in the city but in the 
state. Notable leaders have been John 
Kelly, Richard Croker and Charles F. 
Murphy. Croker remained in control 
until 1902, when as a result of an in- 
vestigation, he voluntarily retired. He 
was succeeded by Murphy. The head 
of Tammany Hall is the actual controller 
of the Democratic party in the city. 
Its strength is due to its organization. 
In spite of the attacks made upon it it 
Ta never stronger than at the present 

me. 

TAMMERFORS (63° N., 22° E., 
town, capital, Tavastehus province, 
Tanang; textile industries. Pop. 1920, 


TAMPA, a city of Florida, in Hills- 
boro co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Seaboard Air Line, and other railroads 
and on Hillsboro river and Tampa bay. 
Its most important industry is the manu- 
facture of cigars. It exports large quan- 
tities of phosphate rock. It is the center 
of an extensive grapefruit and orange 
growing region and from its equable 
and moderate climate is one of the 
favorite health resorts of the state. It 
contains many large hotels and is the 
seat of the Convent of Holy Names, 
a county high school and a private 
jan. Pop. 1920, 51,252; 1923, 99,600. 
est. 


TAMPA BAY, an inlet of the Gulf of 
Mexico on the west coast of Florida. It 
is divided into two parts; an eastern 
arm, known as Hillsboro Bay, and a 
western arm, known as Old Tampa Bay. 
An inner harbor is almost landlocked, 
being inclosed by a point.of land, but 
the outer bay is well protected from the 
prevailing westerly winds by a chain of 
reefs. The Bay is about 35 miles long 
and from 5 to 15 in width. The Spanish 
explorers De Soto and De Narvaez made 
their landings here. Fort Brooke, on 
one of the shores of the bay, was estab- 
lished by Federal Government some time 


TANEY 


before the Civil War. During the 
aay ona ppc cet ond the U.S. troops 
for Cuba embarked here. 


TAMPICO (22° 16’ N., 97° 50’ W.), 
seaport, Tamaulipas, Mexico; exports 
ores, fibres. Pop. 40,000. 


TAMSUI KAI. See Formosa. 


TANA (1° 40’ S., 40° E.), river, Brit. 
E. Africa, rises near Mt. Kenia; enters 
Indian Ocean. 


TANAGERS (Tanagridoe), family of 
New World Finch-like passerine birds, 
with nearly 900 species; especially 
characteristic of tropical forest areas; 
exceedingly diverse and brightly colored; 


feed on fruits and insects. 


TANAGRA, city on Asopus, Bootia, 
site of many battles in ancient Greece; 
numerous terra-cotta statues unearthed. 


» TANANA VALLEY, the basin of the 
Tanana river, in the Yukon, Alaska, 
including an area of about 25,000 square 
miles. At the time of the early gold 
discoveries in Alaska, in 1898 - 1900, 
much gold was mined in the Tanana 
Valley, but its importance at the 
present time is in the extensive deposits 
of lignite coal which have since been 
discovered, comprising about 600 square 
miles. The soil is fertile and about 7,000 
white people have settled in the valley 
for the purpose of farming, about 50,000 
acres being under cultivation. 


TANCRED (1078 - 1112), Prince of 
Galilee on — of Jerusalem; famous 
for exploits in First Crusade, 1096; im- 
mortalized by Tasso in Gerusalemme 
Liberata; Prince of Antioch on death of 
his uncle, Bohemund. 


TANDY, JAMES NAPPER (1740- 
1803), Irish politician; first sec. of Soc. 
of United Irishmen, founded 1791; 
became popular and attacked Eng. 
officials; forced to fly after coalition with 
Defenders, 1793; with Fr. troops in- 
vaded Ireland, 1798, capturing Rutland; 
sentenced to death, but liberated. 


TANEGA - SHIMA (30° 35’ N., 131° 
E.), island, 8. of Kiushiu, Japan, 


TANEY, ROGER BROOKE (1777- 
1864), an American chief justice, b. in 
Calvert co. His ancestors were among 
the earliest settlers of Maryland, having 
emigrated in the time of Cromwell, 
and on his mother’s side he was de- 
scended from Dr. Roger Mainwaring, 
Bishop of St. David’s in the time of 
Charles I. He was educated at Dicken- 
son College, Carlisle, Penn.; graduated, 
1795. ` Admitted to the bar in 1799, 
immediately entered political life and 
enjoyed the distinction of being the then 





TANGA 


TANKS 





youngest member of the House of 
Delegates of Maryland. Was soon em- 
ployed.in many of the most important 
causes in his part of the state, and 
grappled successfully in intellectual 
conflict with the foremost advocates of 
the time. In 1811 he successfully de- 
fended General Wilkinson, then com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. Army, on 
a charge of treason, before the military 
court’ at Frederick, arising: out of the 
suspension by the accused of the habeas 
corpus in 1806. In 1812 T., whose 

litical sympathies had till then been 

ederalist, then transferred his ad- 

herence to the Republican party under 
Jackson, on account of the Federalist 
opposition to the war of 1812. In 1816 
he was elected to the Maryland Senate, 
and in 1827 he became attorney-general 
of Maryland, later becoming attorney- 
general of the United States, and then 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. As chief justice he 
wrote the opinion of the famous Dred 
Scott case. 

TANGA (5° 6’ 8., 39° 5’ E.), seaport, 
Ger. E. Africa; terminus of the Usam- 
bara railway; exports copra, rubber. 
Pop. 6,000. 

TANGANYIKA, 

(6° S., 30° E.), surrounded by h 
mountains; length, c. 450 m.; breadth, 
30-45 m.; 2,550 ft. above sea-level and 
600 m. from coast. The N. and W. part 
borders on Belgian Congo, S. on Rho- 
desia, E. on Tanganyika Terr.; dis- 
covered by Burton and Speke, 1858; 
explored by Livingstone, Stanley, 
Cameron, Thomson, Weissmann, Gro- 
gan, etc.; on Cape-to-Cairo route; 
sleeping sickness rife; steamer service; 
railways approaching from Rhodesia 
and Dar-es-Salaam. Area, 12,700 sq. 
m. For war connection, see under East 
AFRICA, CONQUEST OF. 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY, for- 
merly Ger. E. Africa, territory now under 
Brit. administration, E. Africa (1°-11° 
45’ S., 29° 35’-40° 27’ E.); bounded N. 
by Kenya Colony and Uganda, E. by 
Ind. Ocean, S. by Port. E. Africa, W. 
by Belgian Congo, Rhodesia, and Nyasa- 
land. Surface a plateau rising to c. 
6,000 ft.; average height, 3,500 ft.; Mt. 
Kilimanjaro (19,316 ft.) and Mt. Meru 
(14,955 ft.). Chief rivers are Kagera to 
Lake Victoria, Pangani, Ruwu, Rufiji, 
and Rovuma to Ind. Ocean, Malagarasi 
to Lake Tanganyika. Climate of coastal 
belt tropical, that of plateau trying for 
Europeans; most rainfalls March to 
May, smaller fall Nov. and Dec.; areas 
suitable for Europeans are Usambara 
highlands and New Langenburg dist. 
In coastal belt mangroves, coco-palms, 


lake, Central Africa T 


baobabs, tamarinds, etc., thrive; forests 
of acacia, cotton-tree, sycamore, etc., 
on plateau, where also many plantations 
of rubber, sugar, vanilla, cinchona, etc.: 
fibre plants (e.g.), sisal, succeed; rice is 
most important round Mwanza, and 
coffee in Usambara. Cattle, sheep, and 
goats grazed chiefly by natives. Among 
minerals are coal, fron, lead, copper, 
mica, and precious stones. hief 
exports are sisal, cotton, hides, copra, 
wax, ghee, ground nuts, rubber, and 
ivory. Railways from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Ujiji (780 m.) and from Tanga to New 
Moshi (220 m.); coasting, river, and 
ne steamers. : Dar-es-Salaam is chief 
wn. 

E. African coast taken by Portuguese, 
1498; retaken by natives and abs, 
1729; Deutsch-Ostafrikanische Gesell- 
schaft (private company) uired area 
from native chiefs, 1884; boundaries 
settled by Anglo-Ger. agreement, 1890; 
native rebellion, 1905-06; colony under 
imperial governor; colony conquered by 
British, 1918; Belgians obtained prov- 


‘inces of Ruanda, Ujiji and Urundi; 


remainder under Brit. administration. 
See East AFRICA, CONQUEST oF. Area 
(est.), 384,180 sq. m.; pop. (natives) 
,660,000; (other colored) 15,000; 
(whites) 5,500: See Map, AFRICA. 


TANGENT, line at right angles to 
point where radius of a circle meets cir- 
cumference. See GEOMETRY. 


TANGERMUNDE (52° 32’ N., 11° 
55’ E.), town, at junction of Elbe and 
Tanger; river-port, Pruss. Saxony; 
manufactures fron; shipbuilding yards. 
Pop. 14,000. 


TANGIER (Rom. Tingis) (35° 42° 
N., 5° 55’ W.), seaport, on Strait of 
Gibraltar, Morocco; chief center of 
commerce in Morocco; diplomatic head- 
quarters; was capital of Rom. province 
of Tingitana; taken by the Portuguese 
in 1471; formed part of dowry of 
Catharine of Braganza. Pop. 46,300. 


TANJORE (11° N., 79° E.), district, 
Madras, Brit. India. Pop. 2,260,000. 
Capital, Tanjore (10° 47’ N., 79° 10’ 
E.), on Cauvery; literary and religious 
center; contains palace of former rajahs 
and famous XI.-cent. pagoda; manu- 
factures jewelry. Pop. 60,000. l 


TANKS OR ARMORED LAND- 
SHIPS are perhaps the most interesting 
of the many mechanical contrivances 
which the World War brought into being. 
When the war had settled down into 
one of the vast systems of continuous 
entrenchments, defended by wire en- 
tanglements and machine guns, any 
advance had to be preceded by terrific 





bombardments which, besides involving 
the expenditure of vast quantities of 
shell, and giving the enemy ample warn- 
ing of an attack, rendered the ground 
bombarded very difficult to cross. The 
need was felt at an early stage of some 
form of moving armored fortress, able 


to resist rifie fire, crush down wire, pass 
over parapets and trenches, and prepare 
the way quickly for infantry. In 1915 
the Brit. military authorities began 
experimenting, and under conditions of 


the test secrecy the first of the tanks 
—which owed their misleading name to 
this nce—were designed and 
built. Several types were produced in 


succession, embodying in turn improve- 
ments suggested by hard experience. In 
shape and arrangement they all followed 
the same general lines. On each side of 
@ central armored chamber, or body, 
containing a powerful gasoline motor 
(or motors), and most of the mechanism, 
was a large frame, armored on the out- 
side vertical face and projecting fore 
and aft beyond the body. Round the 
frames ran continuous tracks of plates 
fixed to the links of powerful chains 
engaging with large sprocket wheels 
inside the frames, to which motion was 
imparted from the engine through 
shafts and gears. In front, the track 
frames sloped upwards gradually 
feet to allow the tank to negotiate 
objects of considerable height; and their 
outline at the bottom was a flat section 
under the center of gravity, turning up 
slightly also towards the rear, in a 
curve which ensured an equal length of 
track making contact fore and aft of 
the center of gravity when the apparatus 
sank into soft earth. The lower parte of 
the tracks were therefore in effect part 
of the periphery of huge, wide-tired 
wheels, giving so large an area of contact 
that, though the weight of the heavy 
tanks ranged from 27 to 34 tons, the 
ressure per sq. in. never exceeded 30 
b. on the flat, and, as the tracks sank in, 
fell in some cases to a little over 6 lb. 
by the time the belly of the body was 
touching the ground. 
The French built a large number of 
5-ton Renault tanks, carrying three men, 


a 1 
ry successfully in 
tho closing months of the war. 

The first appearance of tanks in action 
was on Sept. 15, 1916, during the battle 
of the Somme, when they took the 
enemy completely by surprise and, 
though some of them failed from me- 
Chanical and other defects, undoubtedly 
saved many thousands of lives, besides 


giving great confidence to our infantry 
and having a correspon y adverse 
moral effect on the enemy. the battle 


of Cambrai, Nov. 20, 1917, tanks in 
massed formation crossed the formidable 
Hindenburg Line without any previous 
artillery preparation, and so opened an 
entirely new phase of warfare. In spite 
of counter-measures taken by the Ger- 
mans in the form of providing their 
troops with special armor-piercing bullets 
fired from heavy rifles, land-mines, and 
anti-tank gun batteries, the only reliable 
protection against tanks was found to be 
a river or marshy ground. In the future 
even a river may prove no obstacle, as 
the construction of huge amphibious 
tanks is by no means an improbability ; 
and land wars may conceivably be de- 
cided by great moving fortresses travel- 
ing at high speed and able to manceuvre 
freely in any but mountainous country. 


TANNAHILL, ROBERT (1774-1810), 
Scot. poet and weaver; b. Paisley; 
drowned himself; wrote The Bonnie 
Wood o° Craigielea and Jessie the 
Flower o’ Dunblane. 


TANNENBERG, BATTLE OF (Aug. 
27-30, 1914), sometimes called Osterode, 
but named by the victors after the village 
(53° 30’ N., 20° 10’ E.) near which the 
Teutonic Knights were defeated by 
Poles and Lithuanians, 1410. The 
Russian army of the Niemen, under 
Rennenkampf, after the defeat of the 
Germans at Gumbinnen, proceeded to 
invest the fortress of Königsberg, while 
the army of the Narev, five corps strong 
(about 200,000 men), under Samsonov, 
elated by an easy success at Frankenau, 
marched on Allenstein. Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff decided that the separa- 
tion of the two Russian armies offered 
an opportunity of surrounding and 
destroying Samsonov, who, evidently 
thinking that the inferior Ger. troops 
were incapable of further resistance, 
was t to drive them back across the 
Vistula. eantime Rennenkampf’s ad- 
vance had been slowed down by the 
strong defenses around Königsberg, and 
the Germans were able quickly to with- 
draw troops from that front and to 
secure reinforcements which 
brought their total numbers almost to & 
par with those that Samsonov opposed 
to them. The country abounded in 
lakes and woods, which gave a great 
advantage to local knowledge. More- 
over, the advancing Russian columns 
were necessarily separated by more or 
less impassable terrain. They were 
strung out in a bow from the frontier 
W. of Soldau to N. of Allenstein, On ` 
the 26th Samsonov found himself sud- 
denly checked, and it was clear that the 
Germans had decided to stand and fight. 
After the Russians had made some local 
attacks, Hindenburg began to put his 


TANNER 


plan into operation. He refrained from 
attacking the Russian 1st Corps on the 
S. flank near Soldau, because he regarded 
his forces as barely sufficient for securing 
the envelopment of the remaining four 
Russian corps. The battle proper opened 
. on the 27th with a Ger. thrust in a 
S. €. direction towards Usdau, which 
had the effect of compelling the Russian 
ist Corps to 
(27th). Then the thrust was directed E. 
_ towards Neidenburg, and after some 

confused fighting he succeeded in break- 
ing the Russian front and in effecting 
a turning movement. In the succeeding 
days the attack spread northwards to 
Waplitz and Hohenstein, and over- 
lapped Samsonov’s right flank, the Ger- 
mans in the closing phase of 
the battle with concentrated force E. 
of Passenheim. The bulk of the Russian 
army was thus encircled, cut off from 
assistance from Rennenkampf, and com- 
pelled to surrender or perish. Barely a 
corps succeeded by forced marching in 
gaining Ortelsburg and the line of the 
frontier railway through Willenberg, 
and the prisoners in the hands of the 
Germans were between 80,000 and 90,- 
000, about the samo number that had 
capitulated 44 years before at Sedan. 
Samsonov perished probably by his 
own hand. It was reported that 
thousands of Russians were driven into 





the marshes, but Ludendorff describes. 


the statement asa myth. He denies that 
tne battle was fought according to a 
long-prepared pian, and admits that at 
several stages the issue hung in doubt. 
Samsonov, he says, ‘need only have 


closed with us and we should havel. 


been beaten.’ An intercepted Russian 
wireless message had given him fore- 
knowledge of the Russian dispositions. 
But, after all deductions have been made, 
it must be admitted that the battle was 
won by superior skill, and that it was 
in itself perhaps the most complete 
victory of the war. 


TANNER, BENJAMIN TUCKER 
(1835), an American bishop; b. at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and educated at Avery 
College, Allegheny, and Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. Ordained a minister 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and in 1888 elected a bishop. 
He wrote; The Origin of the Negro, 
Is the Negro Cursed?, Apology for 
African Methodism, Outlines of African 
Methodist Episcopal Church History, 
The Dispensation in the History of the 
Church, The Negro in Holy Writ, The 
Color of Solomon—What? 


TANNER, HENRY OSSAWA (1859), 
an American artist of n parentage; 
b. in Pittsburgh, Pa. e studied in 





withdraw southwards 


TANTALUM 


Philadelphia and in Paris. He received 
honorable mention and medals in many 
exhibitions and expositions and his 
work has found a place in most of the 
famous collections in the United States. 
He was an associate member of the 
National Academy. During the World 
we he served in the American Red 
Toss. 


TANNHAUSER, in Ger. legend a 
knight who in his wandering comes to 
Venus berg, the abode of sensual love; 
after tarrying there he repents and sets 
out to seek pardon from Rome; Pope 
tells him that he has as little chance of 
mercy as his staff has of budding again; 
T. returns to Venus and a few days later 
the Pope’s staff bears leaves. A minnie: 


singer of the name flourished fn 
Story is elaborated in Wagner's 





cent. 
Tannhauser. ° 


TANNIN, TANNIC ACID (CuHi00)s, 
gallic anhydride, extracted m galls, 
sumach, etc., by boiling water; occurs in 
tea; crystalline, astringent; uses—tan- 
ning, dyeing, ink-making. 


TANNING. See LEATHER. 


TANN-RATHSAMHAUSEN Carle 
TANN), LUDWIG SAMSON ARTHUR, 
VON DER (1815-81), Bavarian 
soldier; blamed for disasters of Austro- 
Prussian campaign, 1866; distinguished 
in Franco-Ger. War. 


TANSA (19° 30’ N., 73° E.), river, 
Salsette Island, Bombay, India; reser- 
voir for water-supply_of Bombay is on 
its course. 


TANSY (Tanacetum), genus of plants, 
order Composites; flowers yellow and 
corymbose; Common T. or Buttons (T. 
vulgare) was formerly used as a tonic. 


TANTA (30° 48’ N., 31° 1’ E.), town, 
capital, Gharbieh province, in Delta, 
Egypt; noted for its fairs. Pop. 74,200. 


TANTALUM. Ta. Atomic weight 
181. A metallic element belonging 
to the Vanadium family. Discovered in 
some minerals from Finland in 1802 by 
Ekeberg. It is found in association with 
niobium in the minerals tantalite and 
niobite, and in many other rare earths. 
It occurs as a black or steel grey powd 
or solid, having a specific gravity of 14.5 
and a melting point of about 2900° C. 
It is obtained from the double fluoride 
of potassium and tantalum by heating 
in an electric furnace. It has been widely 
used as a filament in electric light bulbs, 
its high melting point and other proper- 
ties rendering it suitable for this pur- 
pose. It is also used in the preparation 
of alloys. 


TANTALUS 


TANTALUS (classical mytn.), s. of 
Zeus and king of Corinth or perhaps 
Argos; punished in Hades by being 
placed so that water rose to his chin and 
receded as he tried to drink; fruit hang- 
ing overhead drew back as he grasped; 
his name gives the verb ‘tantalize.’ 


TANTIA TOPI (d. 1859), Ind. rebel, 
second in rank to Nana Sahib; executed. 


TANYU KANO (1602-74), Jap. artist 
and poet; painter of strong individuality ; 
the last of the four great masters of the 
Kano school; landscapes and figures. 


TAOISM, a development of Chin. 
religion. 


TAORMINA (37° 50’ N., 15° 17’ E.) 
(ancient Tauromenium), town, winter 
resort, Messina, Sicily; founded 397 
B. C.: ruins of theater f unded by the 
Greeks and rebuilt by the Romans. 
Pop. 4,000. 


TAPESTRY, ornamental cloth used 
as curtains and as covering for furniture, 














TARBELL 





Colonial Children, 1908; When Knights 
Were Bold, 1912; The Little Book of the 


Flag, 1917; Heroes of Progress, 1921. 


TAPTI (21° 6’ N., 72° 42’ E.), river, 


W. India, flows into Gulf of Cambay; 
length, 450 miles. 


TAR. See Coat-Tar, DYEING. 
TARA (53° 34’ N., 6° 37’ W.), village, 


County Meath; an early residence of the 
Irtsh monarchs. 


TARAI, TERA (29° N.; 70° £.), 


district, near the Himalayas, Kumaun 
division, United Provs., India; covered 
with marshes and jungle. Pop. 120,000. 


TARANTO (40° 28’ N., 17° 15’ E.) 
(ancient Tarentum), fortified seaport, 


Lecce, on Gulf of Taranto, Italy; castle, 
cathedral, 
taken by Robert Guiscard, 1063. Pop. 


and museum antiquities; 


walls, etc.; two kinds—haute lisse (high | 61,000 


warp), with warp-threads_ stretched 
vertically, and basse lisse (low warp), 
horizontally, the former being most 
elaborate in pictorial designs; t. was 
made of silk or wool, and designs rep- 
resented historical scenes, animals, etc. 
(cf. the Bayeux t., a record of Norman 
Conquest); Arras in Flanders produced 
much of the best t. of the Middle Ages. 


TAPEWORMS, CESTODA, long, 
tape-like, creamy-white worms of con- 
siderable importance on account of their 
parasitism in the higher animals and 
man, to which habit most of their dis- 
tinctive features may be traced. The 
head is furnished with hooks for adhe- 
sion; there is neither mouth nor food 
canal, for the animals simply absorb 
the nutritive fluids of the host; they are 
hermaphrodites and self-fertilizing, and 
great adaptations occur for the carrying 
on of tbe race. 


TAPIOCA, starchy food obtained from 
root of Cassava or Manioc by drying 
on hot plates. 


TAPIRS (Tapiridoe), a family of 
Odd-Toed, oofed Mammals; shy, 
nocturnal, forest-loving, vegetarian 


animals, with short, mobile proboscis, 
four toes in fore feet, and three in hind. 
One species is found in 8. E. Asia and 
four in Central and S. America. 


TAPPAN, EVA MARCH (1854); an 
American author; b. in Blackstone, Mass. 
In 1875 graduated from Vassar College. 


Author of Charles Lamb, the Man and 


the Author, 1896; In the Days of William 










genus of Arachnid 


TARANTULA, 
Pedipalpi, but usually applied to T. 
spiders, members ; 
fabulous accounts of danger of their bite 
being prevalent in S. Europe. 
America, Bird-Catching Spiders(Mygale, 
etc.) are known as T's. 


of family Lycosidæ; 


In 


TARAPACA (20° 3’ S., 69° 58’ W.), 


maritime province, Chile; rainless desert 


region; rich nitrate deposits. 
Iquique. Pop. 1920, 100,553. 


TARARE (45° 53’ N., 4° 16’ E.), town, 


Capital, 


on Turdine, Rhône, France; manufac- 
tures muslins, silks. Pop. 12,400. 


TARASCON (43° 49’ N., 4° 39’ E.) 
(ancient Tarasco), town, on Rbdne, 


Bouches-du-Rhône, France; various in- 
dustries; trade in fruit. Pop. 9,200. 


TARAXACUM, term applied in medf- 
cine to the dandelion (natural order 
Compositoe), from the root of which 
extracts are made, which are bitter and 
are used medicinally as slight stimulants 
for the stomach. 


TARBELL, EDMUND C. (1862), an 
American painter; b. at West Groton, 
Mass. Studied art in Paris and Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, and since 1889 
instructor of drawing and painting at 
the Boston Art Museum. Awarded 
various prizes, among them beling: 
lst Hallgarten prize, National Academy 
of Design, 1894; Temple gold medal, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
1895; bronze medal, Paris Exposition, 
1900; bronze, silver and gold medals, 


TARBELL 





Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; gold 
medal, 1908, National Academy of 
Design. 


_ TARBELL, IDA MINERVA (1857), 
an American editor; b. in Erie co., Pa., 
and graduated from Allegheny College 
in 1880. She also was a student in 
France. An editor on various magazines 
from 1894-1915. Among her writings 
are: Life of Madame Roland, 1896; Life 
of Abraham Lincoln, 1900; Father 
Abraham, 1909; The Business of Being 
a Woman, 1912; The Ways of Women, 
1915; The Rising of the Tide, 1919; In 
Lincoln’s Chair, 1920. 


TARBES (43° 14’ N. 0° 6’ E.) 
(ancient Turba), town, on Ardour, 
Hautes-Pyrénées, France; 


sion, 1360-1406. Pop. 26,000. 


TARDIEU, ANDRE PIERRE GA- 
BRIEL AMÉDÉÉ (1876), a French jour- 


He graduated 
from the Ecole Normale, then entered 
the diplomatic service, being attached 


nalist and statesman. 


to the French Em 


rs. 
World War he was engaged in journalism, 
being editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and later foreign editor of the 
Temps. After the war broke out he was, 
first chief censor, then an officer in the 
field forces, and later High Commis- 
sioner for affairs relating to both France 
and the United States. In 1917 he was 
head of the French Commission which 
visited the United States. He is the 
author of Notes sur les Etats Unis, 
1908, written immediately after a visit 
he had paid to this country, and The 
Mystery of Agadir, a book relating to 
German and French interests in Africa. 


TARE, OR VETCH (Vicia sativa), a 
leguminous plant with trailing or climb- 
ing stems and compound pinnate leaves 
of tha parable ENT poate 

© parable att. xiii.) are probab 
darnel (Lolium temulentum). ý a 


TARENTUM, TARANTO (40° 28’ 
N., 17° 15’ E.), ancient city, on Gulf of 
Tarentum, Italy: founded by Spartans, 
c. 705 B. C.; became chief city of Magna 
Grecia; taken by Romans, 272 B. C., 
by Hannibal, 212 B. C.; retaken by 

abius, 209 B. C.: subsequently formed 
part of the Byzantine Empire. 


TARENTUM, a borough of P 1- 
vania, in Allegheny Ana is on the 





has a 
cathedral and museum; horse-breeding 
center; manufactures leather; was capitol 
of old province Bigorre; an Eng. posses- 


bassy in Berlin, in 
1897. After that date he was transferred 
to the Home Office, where he was secre- 
tary of the presidency of the Council 
of For some years before the 


TARIFF 


Pennsylvania railroad, and the Allegneny 
river. It is an important industrial 
city and has manufactures of plate glass, 
bottles, lumber, steel and iron products, 
steel billets, etc. Pop. 1920, 8,925. 


TARGET, mark to shoot at; objective 
for shooting; in rifle practice t. is of 
paper, divided by concentric circles 
called the bull’s-eye, inner, magpie, and 
outer; figure t’s have largely superseded 
plain bull’s-eye pattern; 
floating screens are towed along. Wor 
was formerly name of a shield. 


TARGUM, term applied to transla- 
tions which are also expansions and com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament. The 
T’s were written in Aramaic, which 
became the ordinary language of the 
people when Hebrew was practically a 
dead language—about the time of 
Christ. The Hebrew Scriptures were 
read in the synagogue, and the custom 
grew up of translating what had been 
read into Aramaic, and with translation 
came interpretation. The T's were 
handed down orally for some time, and 
can hardly have assumed their present 
form before about 400 A. D. Of T's on 
the Pentateuch there are (a) T. of 
Onkeloe (c. — A. p o) a 43 

erusalem (on agmentary), T. 
Jonathan ben Uzziel—these both derived 
from an earlier Jerusalem T. The T. on 
the Prophets is called by the name of 
Jonathan, and is probably IV. cent.; 
there was probably a Jerusalem T. 
on the prophets too. Less important 
T’s also exist on the Hagiographa (ex- 
cept Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah). 


TARIFA (36° 1’ N., 5° 37’ W. 
(ancient Josa, or Julia Traducta), sea- 
port, on Strait of Gibraltar, Cadiz, 
Spain; tunny and anchovy fisheries. 
Pop. 13,800. 


TARIFF, an inventory of goods tabu- 
lating duties chargeable thereon upon 
being imported into a country. The 
word has become identified and synony- 
mous with ‘protection,’ or the imposition 
of customs dues high enough to safe- 
guard national industries against foreign 
competition. In the early application of 
tariffs on imports, the purpose was fre- 
quently to raise revenue, when a tariff 
became a simple tax. The objects of a 
tariff embrace the promotion and de- 
velopment of manuf: , not for 
the personal profit of the manufacturer, 
but for the general public prosperity, 
and the protection of a country’s wage- 
workers from the cheaper wages or the 
lower standards of living prevalent in 
other countries. Tariffs are also enacted 
and enforced as reprisals on other gov- 





for sea-firing, . 





ernments for imposing similar restraints 
on foreign trade. They are thus an in- 
strument by the exercise of which com- 
mercial warfare is carried on between 
nations. Tariffs, furthermore, extend to 
forbidding exports of goods by imposing 
duties high enough to operate as an 
embargo. The practice of controlling 
imports and exports by dues dates from 
the Greeks and Romans, was observed 
under the feudal system of the Middle 
Ages, and, in England, served as 
hereditary grants for the support of 
the Crown. 

In the United States the imposition 
of duties on imports began with the 
ratification of the Constitution in 1789. 
Under the measure adopted the average 
duty was eduin aient to an 81% per cent. 
ad valorum rate, which was increased 
later. A series of supplementary acts, 
numbering 24, followed till 1816, when 
an act was passed that became the first 
of many wherein the principle of protec- 
tion was recognized in the rates fixed 
as a distinct purpose of the — k erally 
with the raising of revenue. There was 
an industrial crisis in 1819, resulting in 
a new tariff which raised the rates, 
-notably on raw wool. In 1828 came the 
so-called ‘Tariff of Abominations,’ which 
again increased the wool duties, as well 
as those on fron, hemp and flax. In 
1832 another act, which reduced rates, 
enlarged the free list and antagonized 
the South, was replaced by the Com- 
promise Tariff of the following year. 
The latter in turn was ousted in 1842 
by the Whigs, who passed a measure 
with a scale of duties approaching those 
of 1832 and represented an average rate 
of 33 percent. A democratic law, passed 
in 1845, known as the Walker Act, was 
based on the theory that no more taxes 
_ should be imposed than were required to 
pay government expenses; that no duties 
should exceed a rate that would yield 
the highest revenue and that below such 
a rate there should be discrimination, or 
no duty. It imposed a maximum 
revenue duty on luxuries, abolished 
minimum or specific duties, and its 
framers sought to avoid levying rates 
discriminating against any class or sec- 
tion. The Walker measure lasted till 
1857, when it gave place to a new law 
that lowered duties to reduce revenue. 

The rise of the Republicans in 1861 
entrenched protection more than ever as 
a national policy. Committed to pro- 
tection from the outset, the party in- 
creased the rates of the successful Walker 
act and reduced the free list. The war 
tariff of 1864 raised the average rate on 
dutiable articles to 47.56 from 36.19 in 
1862. Wool rates were further increased 
in 1867. In 1870 and 1872 there were 


some tariff reductions chiefly in raw 
— and the slender free list was 

ugmented. More reductions marked 
legislation passed in 1872, but the panic 
the following year and decreasing 
revenues served to bring about a new 
tariff in 1875 which repealed a 10 per 
cent. reduction made in 1872 and raised 
the duty on sugar, molasses, etc. Tariff 
reform was thereafter the cry raised by 
the Democrats, who declared for a tariff 
for revenue only, not for protecting one 
class of citizens by plundering another, 
in their platform of 1880. 

The Republicans carried the country 
in 1888 on a platform affirming that pro- 
tection assured high wages to workers, 
the result being the McKinley Act of 
1890. This measure raised the duties on 
wool and greatly reduced revenue. The 
tariff consequently became the leading 
issue in the campaign of 1892, which 
brought Democrats in power. The 
resulting Wilson Act of 1894 put wool 
on the free list and reduced the rates on 
nearly all textiles. The Dingley Act 
came into force following the Republican 
victory of 1896 and continued till 1908, 
a further expression of Republican 
in protection, with high wool, 
silk, linen and sugar rates, duties on 
hides (which had been free for 25 years), 
and a provision for reciprocity. During 
its operation the popular belief prevailed 
that high tariffs were utilized to protect 
the interests of monopolies and great 
corporations. The Republicans, assert- 
ing that duties should equal the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at 
— and abroad, fulfilled a campaign 

romise to revise the tariff by adopting 
the Payne-Aldrich act in 1909. Despite 
some reductions, it imposed high duties 
especially on wool, and caused general 
dissatisfaction. The Democrats gained 
possession of Congress in 1911 and passed 
several tariff measures amending the 
Payne-Aldrich law but they were vetoed 
by President Taft. 

In 1912 the Democrats came into com- 
plete power with Woodrow Wilson as 
President and displaced the Payne- 
Aldrich law with the Underwood- 
Simmons measure of 1913, which sub- 
stantially lowered the duties in all 
schedules in accord with the Democratic 
doctrine that the federal government 
had no power to collect tariff duties 
except for revenue purposes. The 
average rate on dutiable goods was 
lowered from 40.05 per cent. in 1913 to 
33.43 per cent in 1915. Wool came in 
free, and some duties on woolen manu- 
factures were cut from 72.69 per cent. 
to 25 per cent., from 94.03 per cent. to 
30 per cent. and from 79.56 per cent. to 
35 per cont: These reductions were 








typical of those made in the rates on 


other goods. The Revenue Act of 1916 


(a war measure) imposed special duties | his 


on dye-stuffs and printing paper, estab- 
lished the Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate the tariff annually, and endowed the 
President with power to impose retalia- 
tory tariffs on the imported products of 
a country which prohibited the import of 
like American products. 

The next tariff measure was the 
Fordney-McCumber act of 1922, which 
was more than 20 months in the making 
following . the Republican landslide in 
1920 and the election of President Hard- 

; Preceding this act was an 
emergency measure protecting 
agricultural products from foreign com- 
petition ind. forbidding the dumping 
of such products on the market at prices 
lower than those prevailing abroad. 
True to its principles the party in power 
made advances on the Underwood rates 
in the Fordney-McCumber law. To 
meet the charge of excessive duties its 
framers made the bill’s provisions elastic 
by giving manufacturers and importers 
the privilege of applying either to the 
President or the Tariff Commission for 
changes in rates or valuation bases. 
The President, with the approval of 
the Commission, had authority to make 
changes within a range of 50 per cent. 
of the duties imposed under the law. 
This unusual power vested in the Presi- 
dent practically gave him the right to 
make tariff rates of his own and override 
those of Congress. 


= TARIJA, TARIXA (21° 50’ S., 64° 
40’ W.), town, on Tarija, Bolivia. "Pop. 
11,650; (department) 165,000. 


TARIK, HILL OF. See GIBRALTAR. 


TARIM (40° 12’ N., 87° 10’ E.) 
river, Central Asia; has its source near 
Mt. Godwin-Austin in Karakorum 
Mountains, and after crossing Kuenlun 
Range flows E. through Turkestan and 
empties itself into the Lop Nor; receives 
waters of the Khotan, Aksu, Cherchen, 
etc., and has a total length of c. 1,000 
miles. 


TARKINGTON (NEWTON) FOOTE 
1869), an American author; b. 
ndianapolis, Ind. He was iA 

at Exeter Academy, Purdue and Prince- 

ton universities, and very soon after- 

ward began writing. During 1902-3 

he was a member of the Indiana House 

of Representatives. His first book, 

The Gentleman from Indiana, published 

in 1899, was immediately successful, 

and was followed immediately by 

Monsieur Beaucaire, which became even 

more popular. His more recent success, 
however, rests on his ability to depict 


® 


the character of youth, as in his Penrod, 
published in 1914. Among the rest of 
books are The Turmotl, 1015; . 
Penrod and Sam, 1916; Seventeen, 1917: 
The Magnificent Ambersons, 1918; Ram- 
sey Mullholland, 1919, and Alice Adams, 
1921. Many of his books have been 
dramatized, but he has also written a 
number of plays, the most recent of 
these being The Wren and The Intimate 
Strangers, 1921. 


TARN.—(1) (43° 50’ N., 2° 10’ E.) 
department, ce, formed from part 
of ancient Languedoc; hilly or moun- 
tainous; belongs chiefly to basin of 
Garonne; produces wheat, wine; prin- 
cipal mineral, coal. Pop 1921, 205: 588. 
Capital, Albi. (2) Rom. Tarnis (43° 55’ 
N., 1° 55’ E.), river, S. França; joins the 
Garonne; length, 230 miles 


TARN-ET-GARONNE (ase N., 1° 10’ 
E.), department, France, formed from 
parts of ancient Guinne, Gascony, and 
Languedoc; mostly table-land; watered 
by Garonne, Tarn, and oT on; i 
cereals, fruit, and wine largely gro 
roD 1921, 159,559. Capital, Monta 


TARN — tn., Galicia, Ukraine 
(49° 33’ N., 25° 37’ E.), on Sereth, 75 
m. E. S. E. of ry pees brewing, spirit 
refining, corn milling; was taken by 
Brussilov during the advance on Lem- 
berg, Aug., 1914; thereafter was the 
scene of considerable fighting, being held 
by Russians during Austro-Ger. offensive 
in Galicia, 1915; in the neighborhood 
the Russians won two victories, captur- 
ing 8,000 prisoners, Sept., and 5,000, 
Nov., 1915; was finally abandoned by 
Russians during debacle of a 1917, 
and occupied by Germans. Pop. 33 


TARNOW, tn., Galicia, Poland "(60° 
2’ N., 20° 59’ E.), 46 m. E. of Cracow; 
15th cent. R. C. cathedral; manufactures 
agricultural implements and glass; was 
occupied by Russians during Galician 
campaign, was later a base for Russian 
troops operating in Donajetz sector, 
and was the scene of heavy fighting 
during Austro-Ger. attack on that line 
evacuated by Russians, May, 1915; was 
occupied by Germans, who put several 
of principal inhabitants to death on a 
charge of high treason. Pop. 37,300. 


TARNOWSKI, JAN (1488-1561), 
Polish soldier; won victories over 
Moldavians, Tartars, and Turks, and 
upheld crown against peasants; wrote 
work on tactics. 


TAROM (37° N., 51° E.), district, 
— exports alum; inhabited by 
r e 





TARPAULIN 


TARPAULIN TARPAULING, canvas 
covering for ships’ ha hatches, wagons, 
ete. ; — waterproof by tarring or 
painting. 

TARPEIAN ROCK. See Rome. 
TARPON (M 





in — 


ARQUINIT, CORNETO (42° 15’ 
K 11° 45’ E.), ancient town, Etruria; 
one of chief cities of Confederacy; 
native place of Tarq Priscus, king 
of Rome; became Rom. colony. 


TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS, LUCIUS 
(534-510 B. C.), 7th king of Rome. 
His reign was a period of cruel despotism 
and violence. The rape of Lucretia by 
his s. Sextus resulted in the abolition of 
the kingship and the banishment of the 
family. 

TARR, RALPH STOCKMAN (1864- 
1912), an American educator; b. at 
Gloucester, Mass., and educated at 
the Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard. 
He was professor of dynamic geology 
and physical geography at Cornell 
University. He published: Economic 
Geology of the nited States, 1893; 
Physical Geography of New York State, 
1902; New Physical Geography, 1903; 
Geography — of Sctence, 1905 (with C. A. 


TARRAGON (Artemisia Dracuncu- 

— an aromatic plant, the 

or dried leaves of which are 

eds for flavoring vinegar, and also in 

cookery. The plant is propagated by 
division or by cuttings in spring. 


TARRAGONA (42° N., 1° 30’ E.), 
ehhh ei Catalonia, Spain, bordering 

editerranean ; montanis produces 
wine, grain, fruit. 
Capital, Tarragona ar N., 1° 12’ E.), 
on Mediterranean coast; abp.’ 8 see, 
XII.-cent. cathedral and abp.’s palace; 
old walls still surround town, and there 
are Rom. remains including aqueduct, 
ruined amphitheatre, and palaces; manu- 
factures silks, wine; large shipping trade; 
successfully besieged by French, 1811. 
Pop. 23,000. 


TARRASSA (41° 35’ N., 1° 59’ E.), 
town, Barcelona, Spain; manufactures 
textiles. Pop. 16,300. 


TARRYTOWN, a village of New York, 
in Westchester co. It is on the New 
York Central raflroad, and on the Hud- 
son river. The village is built on rising 


ground and commands an 








extensive 
view of the river, which hes expands 
into the Tappanzee. Tarrytown is an 


residential place for New York City. 

It is of great historical interest as it 

contains Sleepy Hollow, made famous 

by Washington Irving, and is also the 

eee where Major Andre was captured. 
op. 1920, 5,807. 


TARSUS (36° 54’ N., 34° 43’ E.), 
town, on the Cydnus, S. E. Asta Minor; 
chief town of Cilicia in ancient times; 
passed into possession of Greece at time 
of Alexander’s conquest of Persia; noted 
for learning in Rom. times; birthplace 
of St. Paul; came into possession of Turks 
after decline of Byzantine Empire 
Exports hides, skins, cotton, wool, etc. 
Pop. c. 28,000. 


TARTAGLIA, NICCOLO, TAR- 
TALEA (c. 1506-59), Ital. mathe- 
matician; b. Brescia; self-educated; 


taught math’s chiefly at Verona and at 
Venice; discovered solution of cubic 
equations usually known as Cardan’s 
solution. 


TARTAN, woolen cloth of 
pattern spun and worn in Scot. 
lands; colored patterns indicative of 
clan; t. kilt, Highland costume; uniform 
of Highland regiments; also used for 
making plaids and rugs. 


TARTAR, refined argol, a crystalline 
deposit in wine casks. When pure 
known as Cream of Tartar, potassium 
hydrogen tartrate (KHC.H ‘Oy. 


TARTARIC ACID is dihydroxy- 
succinic acid, (CHOHCOO Da 1 — ton | 
account of its containing two asym- 
metric carbon atoms, exists Sm four 
stereo-isomericfforms—(vtz.), dextro- or 
c acid, levo-tartaric acid, 


racemic acid, the latter being a mixture 
of the two first-named varieties. Or- 
dinary tartaric acid occurs in many 
plante, particularly the grape; from the 
tartar or argol, which is the deposit 
obtained on the fermentation of wine, 
it is principally obtained. It forms large 
clear crystals, and behaves as a dibasic 
acid, the principal salts of which are 
the acid potassium tartrate, or cream 
of tartar; potassium sodium tartrate, 
or Rochelle salt; and tartar emetic. Ite 
solution rotates polarized light to the 
right. Ordinary tartaric acid is used in 
the preparation of effervescing 

and baking powder, and in dyeing 


TARTARS. See Tatars. 


— 





TARTARUS (classical myth. 
pu below Hades, into whi 
uned ae Titans; place of torture for 


TARTARY, OR TATARY, a term for- 


» deep 


middle ages. It comprised the whole 
— belt of Central Asia and E. 


limi significance, and included only 
Chinese Turkestan and W. Turkestan 


TARTINI, GIUSEPPE (1692-1770), 
Ital. composer and violinist; app. solo 
violinist at famous Capello ‘del Santo, 
1721, and founded a violin school in 
Padua, 1728; best composition, The 
Devil's Sonata: wrote a treatise on music; 
discovered ‘differential tones.’ 


TASHI LAMA, OR TESHU LAMA, 
the second in dignity of the great Lamas 
(see LHASA, 


— in 1912. 


TASHKEND, TASHKENT (41° 12’ 
N., 68° 52’ EJ, town, capital, Russ. 
Turk estan; has an observatory and 
museum: manufactures silk and 


goods. Pop. 192,000. 


TASHKURGAN, KHULM (36° 30’ 
N., 68° 18’ E.), town, fort, Khulm dis- 
trict, Afghan Turkestan; trade center. 
Pop. 11,000. 


TASMAN, ABEL JANSZOON (e. 
1603-59), Dutch sailor and explorer; 
commanded Van Diemen’s expedition to 
discovered Tas Australia, 1642, 


cotton 


yage to East 
discovering the Gulf of (0, Hae’ in also 
made two important voyages of dis- 
covery in the Pacific. 


TASMANIA, island è state, — 












Zeus | Lak 


Agriculture is principal industry; 
wheat and other crops produced; fruit 
growing; sheep and cattle extensively 
raised; large area forested. Minerals 
include gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
coal. Industries developing rapidly. 
Chief exports are wool, timber, fruits, 
various metals. Railway mileage, age 


Education {ts free and obligatory. 
Hobart is the cap. 

"Administration carried out by 
a hh se who is 


who 1s appointed by the 
crown, and a council of 
ministers; — power is vested in 
a Legislative Council of 18 members 
and a House of Assembly of 30 members. 
Tasmania was first visited in 1642 
by Tasman, who named it Van Diemen’s 
Land; subsequently surveyed and ex- 
plored by various travelers, including 
Cook and Bass; in 1803 penal settlement 
was estublished near Hobart. The island 
was tered as part of New South 
Wales until 1825, when it became a 
separate colony; it received its present 
name in 1853, and responsible govern- 
ment fin 1856; original state of Common- 
wealth, 1901. See AUSTRALIA. 
26,215 Sq. m.;5 pop. 1921, 213,877. 
AUSTRALASIA. 


TASMANIAN DEVIL (Dasyurus ursi» 
nus), & Marsu. tal which occurs only in 
Tasmania. rs an external 
resemblance to small bear with a long 
tail, and is brownish black in color © 
with a broad white band across the 

It is very fierce and blood- 
thirsty; and often destroys poultry 
and even sheep. 


TASSO, jp CRQUATO (1544-95), Ital ` 
poet; b. Sorrento: wrote Ri 


Area, 
See 


his masterpiece, Gerusalemme 
— 1574), although Aminta, 
aoe a — le pastoral drama, had won 
ving Ferrara, he wandered 
fron aL plage to place, always well received 
but discontented. Returning a third 
time to Ferrara, he so provoked Duke 
Alfonso that he was incarcerated as a 


. | lunatic, 1579-86, and while he was 


confined others edited his Gerusalemme 
Liberata his 


TASTE 





Sette Giornate) show but little genius. 


. TASTE is the function of special 
sense-organs situated mainly in the 
tengue. The mucous membrane of the 
tongue has on it a great number of 
little projections, or papilles, which are 
of three kinds—/iliform, scattered over 
the whole of the superior surface of the 
tongue, comparatively long projections, 
with several fine filaments at their free 
ends; fungiform, chiefly present towards | o 
the point, and at the sides of the tongue, 
rounded mushroom-like projections; and 
circumvallate, about ten or twelve in 
number, situated at the back of the 
tongue, arranged in a V pointing back- 
wards, which, instead of being actual 
projections, are simply little areas of the 
mucous membrane separated off by 
little circular trenches, in the inner walls 
of which are situated the taste-bulbs. 


TATAR, PAZARJIK, TATAR BAZAR- 
JIK (42° 6’ N., 24° 26’ E.), town, on 
, E. Rumelia, Bulgaria. Pop. 


TATARS (less correctly Tartars), 
inhabitants of Central Asia, were 
Slavonic people akin to the Mongols, 


_ and seem to have cited part of Man- 


churia in the X. cent. The name was 
given by Europeans to the followers of 
Jenghiz Khan, who took Pekin and 
everran Russia in XIII. cent., and after- 
wards to members of all the Mongol 
hordes which appeared in W. Asia and 
E. Europe; at present amount to 2 to 
3 millions, mostly Muslim, inhabitants 
of European or Asiatic Russia. 


TATI (21° 24’ S., 27° 50’ E. ). ue 

Brit. Bechuanaland Protectora S. 

AMO; in S. W. of Matabeleland. ‘gold 
CS. 


TATIAN (fi. II. cent.), Christian 
writer; b. Mesopotamia; lived in Rome, 
but returned to the East on adopting 
Encratite heresy that matter was 
essentially evil; wrote several books, of 
which survive the Diatessaron, a parallel 
harmony of the Gospels, and Speech to 
the Greeks. 


TATRA MOUNTAINS (49° 12’ N., 
19° 40’ a ), group of the Carpathians 
in N. Hungary, and on frontier of 
Galicia; highest point, Gerlsdorf, 8,737 ft. 


‘+ TATTA (24° 44’ N., 68° E.), town, 
Sind, Bombay, Brit. "India; _formerly 
important city. Pop. 10,500. 


TATTOOING, custom of ornamenting 
the skin by inserting coloring material 
through small punctures. The practice 
seems to be universal among savage 
peoples, and isolated examples of it are 





a high 
body comple ‘overs 
with elaborate — re 


KARL CHRISTOPH 


TAUCHNITZ, 
TRAUGOTT (1761-1836), established .a 
printing business in Leipzig in 1796 and 


a publishing house in 1798. His special 
ee Gee were stereotyped editions 

f the Greek and Roman classics, but he 
alee printed Bibles and dictionaries. 
His s., Karl Christian Philipp Tauchnitz, 
1798-1884, carried on the business, and 
left money for philanthropic purposes. 
His nephew, Christian B 
herr von Tauchnitz, 1816-95, 


Authors in 1841. In 1868 he began the 
collection of German Authors, and in 
1886 the Student’s Tauchnitz editions 
appeared. 


TAUNG-GYI (97° N., 25° 50’ E.), 
town, S. Shan states, Burma: A 
and official center. Pop. c. 14,000 


TAUNTON.—(51° 2’ N. 3° TW), 
county town, on Tone, Somersetshire, 
England; has a Norman castle and 
hic church; man 
gloves; here the Duke of Monmouth 
was proclaimed king, 1685, and Judge 
Jeffreys held the ‘Bloody Assize.' Pop. 
1921, 23,219. 


TAUNTON, a city of Massachusetts, 
in Bristol co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is ‘on — New York, New 
Haven and H and. on the 
Taunton river. STAUR is an 
portant manufacturing city and bas 
cotton mills, machine shops, printing 
and press works, foundries, stove and 
furnace works, jewelry factory, loco- 
motive works, etc. It has a public 
library, a court-house, a — States 
government building the State 
Hospi for the — PoD. 1920 


TAUNUS (50° 12’ N.; 8° 20’ E.), 
wooded mountain range, Germany, 
extending 55 miles E to W. between 
Rhine and Main on S., and Lahn on 
N.; highest point, Grosser Feldberg, 
2,887 ft.; the ine is cultivated on lower 
slopes; contains numerous eral 
springs. 

TAUPO (38° 46’ 8., 176° 10’ R.). 
town, health resort, N. New 


d, 
Zealand; hot springs, geysers, and mud 
volcanoes in district. 


TAURIDA (46° N.; 34° ee 
ment, Russia, bordering B 


TAUROBOLIUM | TAXATION 





;{silk-weaving industry. Pop. 23,000; 
d | (district) 115,000. 

TAXATION is the normal means em- 
ployed by the modern state in securing 
the wherewithal to carry on the work 
which it undertakes. It is imposed upon 
all who come within the conditions laid 
down when the tax is imposed. The 
essential character of a tax is that it is 
compulsory—(t.e.) that those who fall 
within the categories should pay it. 
Whether an individual makes himself 
chargeable is to some extent optional— 
(e.g.) he may refrain from consuming 
taxed commodities. But this does not 
mean that the tax is optional, but that 
the conditions on which it is levied are 
avoidable. By means of taxes the state 
builds up a public income by withdraw- 
ing from private incomes amounts 
roughly calculated on the basis of their 
ability to pay. The state may undertake 
some direct service for the taxpayer in 
return for a payment, as (e.g.), postal 
services; but, generally speaking, no 
specific service is involved. Taxes are 
levied for the general purpose of govern- 
ment, which are of course defined by the 
people through their representatives. 
a tax may be direct or indirect. A direct 
tax is paid by the person on whom it is 
assessed; an indirect tax is shifted by 
the person who pays it first on to some 
one else. Indirect taxes were highly 
favored by the 17th and 18th cent. 
writers on taxation. They were levied 
through the customs and excise on a 
great variety of commodities. They 
were easy to collect, the merchants 
paying in the first instance and then 
passing them on to their customers. 
No objectionable assessment of any one’s 
means was involved. Whether the taxed 
article was consumed or not was regarded 
as at the option of each individual. If 
he chose to consume it he did not 
distinguish between that part of the 
price of the article which was tax and 
that which was not. In modern times 
the merits of the direct tax have become 
more apparent. The actual payment 
brings home to the taxpayer the extent 
of his responsibility for the policy of 
the state. What he pays, less cost of 
collection, reaches the exchequer. An 
indirect tax, on the other hand, tends to 
be heavier than it ought to be by the 
time it reaches the actual consumer. 

The modern discussion of the prin- 
ciples of taxation begins with Adam 
Smith’s treatment of the subject in 
The Wealth of Nations, 1776. He laid 
down four canons—(viz.) that of equality, 
that the subjects ought to contribute 
to the support of the government as 

TAVOY (14° 7’ N., 98° 18’ E.), sea- f nearly as possible in proportion to their 
port, on Tavoy, Tennasserim, Burma;{respective abilities: that of certainty, 


=n -——— — — . enet me — * 





pol. 

TAUROBOLIUM, sacrificial rite in 
Mithraism, in which the devotee was 
purified by being bathed in blood of bull. 


_ TAUBUS, a range of mountains in the 
S. of Asia Minor extending from the R. 
Euphrates to the Ægean Sea. Portions 
of the range are known by different 
names, as Ala-Dagh, Bulgar-Dagh—the 
height from 8,000 to over 
10,000 ft. 


TAURUS, OR THE BULL, the 
second sign of the zodiac, which 
used to be the first of the year. It con- 
tains the beautiful star Aldebaran, and 
the groups Hyades and Pleiades, the 
last named being involved in nebula. 
Other nebulæ are the ‘Crab,’ discovered 
in 1731, and N. G. O. 1554 and 1555, 

. both variable.’ 


TAUSEN, HANS (1494-1561), Dan. 
reformer; b. a peasant, lived for some 
time as a monk; as prisoner at Viborg, 
converted town; released and preached 
reformed faith; Frederick I. summoned 
A to Copenhagen, 1529; bp. of Ribe, 


TAUSSIG, FRANK WILLIAM (1859), 
an American political economist; b. in 
St. Louis, Mo. In 1879 he graduated 
from Harvard College. Has been a 
professor at various colleges of political 
economy and since 1901 Henry Lee pro- 
fessor at Harvard. Author of Tarif 
History of the United States, 1888; 
Wages and Capital, 1896; Principles of 
Economics, 1911; Some Phases of ‘the 
Tarif Question, 1915; Inventors and 
Money-Makers, 1915; Free Trade, The 
Tarif and Reciprocity, 1919. 


., TAVASTEHUS (60° 55’ N., 24° E.), 
lan of ‘Finland. Pop. 1920, 357,106. 
Capital, Travastehus. Pop. 5,300. 


TAVERNIER, JEAN BAPTISTE 
(1605-89), Baron d’Aubonne Fr. 
traveler; pub. Six Voyages, 1676, 
additional, Recueil, 1679. The six jour- 
neys were: (1) Constantinople, Persia 
to Ispahfn, back by Bagdad, Malta. 
Italy, 1631-33; (2) Aleppo, Persia, 
India (as far as Golconda), 1638-43; 
(3). Persia, Java, Cape, 1643-49; (4-6) 
Explored Persia and India, 1651-68. 


TAVIRA (37° 7’ N., 7° 32’ E.), sea- 
port, Algarve, Portugal; fisheries; coast- 
ing trade. Pop. 12,500. 





TAXATION 





that the time, manner, and amount of 
payment should be clear; that of con- 
ventency, that every tax should be levied 
at the time and in the manner in which 
it is most likely to be convenient to 
pay; and that ef economy, that every 
tax ought to be so contrived as both to 
take out and to keep out of the pockets 
of the people as little as possible over 
and above what it brings into the public 
treasury. Of these the last three are 
maxims whose value in administration 


Smith defines ability as proportionate 
to the revenue which individuals enjoy 
under the protection of the state. T 

has been criticized as unsatisfactory on 
the ground that taxation should involve 
equal sacrifice—(z.e.) that the amount of 
income remai 


sacrifice anything like equal it would be 
necessary to take more than a pro- 
portionate amount from the possessors 
of hi incomes. In the income tax 
there is an exemption for small incomes, 
an abatement on higher incomes, and 
an increasing charge as they rise to the 
highest, when the super-tax also comes 
into operation. The income tax, how- 
ever, is not the only tax. While its 
erage might — —— — true 
a pay, equa mig upset 
by the burden of other taxes. T 

demands a compensatory view of tax- 
ation—(t.e.) the whole tax system must 
be considered. If the indirect taxes 
fall out of due proportion on lower in- 
comes, this may be compensated for by 
the heavier charge of the direct taxes 
on the higher incomes. By such com- 
binations the principle of equal sacrifice 
might be approached, though it is ad- 
mittedly difficult to realize it to the 


So far taxation has been regarded as a 
means of revenue. It is quite 
possible for the state to have other 
objects in view. Until the middle of 
the 19th cent. taxes were retained for 


TAXATION, AMERICAN. Govern- 
ments, national, state and municipal, 
depend for their support and for meeting 
their multifarious obligations by levying 
taxes, which are their chief source of 
revenue. 


nis | their vage costs increased 


taxation is evaded, nor convenient, as 
taxes in many cases fall as an untimely 
burden on the payers, nor is economy in 
the cost of collection easy, especially in 
the United States, while after the World 
War taxation became so excessive as to 
o, business enterprise and individual 


In 1919 federal taxes in the United 
States totaled $4,926,000,000. In 1921 
the amount collected amounted to some 
$500,000 less, but this was not due to 
reduced levies. Between 1914 and 1919 


dam es war period) the tax expenditures of 


erican manufacturers proportionately 
all other outlays. While 
158 per cent., 
their tax outlays advanced 371 per cent. 
Federal taxes formed 86 per cent of the. 
total amount. As to where the burden 
falis, in 1920, 27.8 per cent. of those aling 
income tax returns paid 92 per cent. o 

the amount collected, 10 per cent. paid 
84.6 per cent. of the total tax, and of the 
total number of persons gainfully em- 
ployed in 1920—41,609,192—only 7,- 
258,944 filed returns, or 17.4 per cent. 
Theremainder did not file returns, largely 
because of liberal exemptions and abate- 
ment features of the income tax laws, 
though evasion probably explained the 
absence of many payments. The income 
tax became the bulwark of the federal 
finances, other federal taxes, such as 


his | those on customs, tobacco, liquors for 


medicinal purposes and miscellaneous 
excise sources constituting only about 
one-third of the total tax receipts. 

From 1903 to 1913 the per capita 
taxation of national, state, provincial 
and local governments rose from $18 to 
$23 in the United States, from $24 to 
$27 in the United Kingdom, from $17 to 
$23 in France, from $10 to $12 in Italy, 
from $12 to $19 in Germany and from 
$3 to $6 in Japan. These figures show 
the range of increase in the pre-war 
period. At the end of the war, the per 
capita total taxation, reduced to the 
pre-war internal purchasing power basis, 
was $32 in the United States, $42 in the 
United Kingdom, $9 in France (France 
did not increase her taxes for her war 
needs), $8 in Italy, $20 in Germany and 
$4 in Japan. In the fiscal year 1920-21 
this per capita taxation was $41 in the 
United States, $46 in the United King- 
dom, $55 in France (or $25 in the 
calendar year 1921), $8 in Italy, $19 in 
Germany and $5in Japan. In the United 
States the total taxation, including 
federal, state and local levies, grew from 
$1,352,000,000 in 1903 to $2,194,000,000 
in 1913, to $8,034,000,000 in 1919, and 
$8,363,000,000 in 1921. 

There was a phenomenal increase in 
state and local taxes in the pre-war 


. TAXIDERMY 


TAYLOR 





and post-war periods, especially local 
levies, which in 1919 in 41 states were 
82 per cent over those imposed in 1912; 
in 1920 the increase over.the p 
year was 21 per cent., and in 1921 a 
further gain of 12 per cent. was shown. 
Before the war, state and local taxes 
had been growing at a faster rate than 
federal taxes, which constituted but 
three-tenths of total taxation. During 
the war local expenditures were reduced 
- to the lowest limit, due to the need of 
the federal government of revenue from 
every available source, but after the 
war came a mercurial rise in local gov- 
ernment expenditures. State and local 
governments entered into ambitious 
construction program and floated 
numerous issues of bonds, which, being 
exempt from federal taxes, were readily 
subscribed. While federal taxation in 
1919 constituted over three-fifths of the’ 
total tax bill of the country, in 1921, 
these taxes dropped to about one-half 
of the total. The rates of state and local 
taxes to state income became higher in 
agricultural and mining states while 
the burden of federal taxes rested more 
heavily on manufacturing states. Taxes 
per capita in 1919 were highest in New 
ork State with $148.36, followed by 
Massachusetts with $125.35; Delaware, 
$124.41; Rhode Island, $115.25; and 
Michigan, $105.71. Alabama enjoyed 
the distinction of having the lowest per 
capita tax, namely, $26.47. In sixteen 
states, Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin, state and 
local tax burdens per capita exceeded: 
federal levies. See Income Tax, SALES 
Tax, Bupaet, NATIONAL Dest, War 
DEBTS, LIBERTY Loans, TARIFF. 


TAXIDERMY, the skinning and stuff- 
ing of birds and beasts; skins are treated 
with arsenical soap, but chloride of 
lime, alum, soft soap, camphor, corrosive 
sublimate are all used in various prep- 
arations; feathers are cleaned with 
plaster of Paris. Birds are stuffed with 
tow supported on wires. 


TAXIS, THURN UND, name of 
noble Ger. family, members of which 
were hereditary postmasters of parts of 
the Holy Rom. Empire from~the late 
XV. cent., until right was ceded to Pruss. 
government in 1867. 


TAY (56° 28’ N., 3° 22’ W.), longest 
Scot. river; rises in Ben Lui, traverses 
Loch T., passes Aberfeldy, Dunkeld, 
Perth, Dundee, and enters German 
Ocean by Firth of T.; length, 118 miles; 
navigable to Perth. 


TAY BRIDGE, railway bridge (opened 
1887), crossing Tay at Dundee; 3,600 
yds. long; earlier bridge blown over, with 
passing train (about eighty lives lost), 
during gale, Dec. 28-1879. — 


TAYABAS (14° 10’ N., 121° 30’ E.), 
town, Tabayas province, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands; fertile district. Pop. 16,000; 
(province) 160,000. 


TAYGETUS (37° N. 22° 21’ E.) 
mountain range, Peloponnesus, separat- 
ing Laconia and essenia; highest 
point, 7,900 ft. 


TAY, LOCH (56° 30’ N., 4° 10’ W., 
lake, Perthshire, Scotland; length, 14 
miles; traversed by river Tay. 


TAYLOR, a borough of Pennsylvania, 
in Lackawanna co. It is on the Central 
of New Jersey, the Delaware and Hud- 
son, and other railroads, and on the 
Lackawanna river. It lies within an 
important coal mining region and has 
le ee of silk. Pop. 1920, 


TAYLOR, a city of Texas, in William- 
son co. It is on the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas and the International and 
Great Northern railroads. It is the 
trade center for an extensive cotton 
growing and livestock region. Its 
industries include the manufacture of 
machine shop products, flour, cottonseed 
oil, etc. It has also the repair shops of 
the International and Great Northern 
railroad. Pop. 1920, 5,965. 


TAYLOR, ALONZO ENGLEBERT 
(1871), an American university professor; 
b. in Alden, Iowa: Has been a student 
at various universities. Professor at 
University of California, 1899-1910, of 
pathology and physiological chemistry. 
From 1910-21, Rush professor of physio- 
logical chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania and since then director of 
Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University. He wrote Fermentation, 
1906; Digestion nd Metabalism, 1912; 
Lre Kood Problem (with V. L. Kellogg), 


. TAYLOR, BAYARD (1825-78), an 
American author; b. in Pennsylvania. 
He was apprenticed to a printer, but 
in 1844 set sail for Liverpool and spent 
the next two years in travel, the result 
of which appeared in his Views Afoot, 
or Europe Seen with Knapsack and Staff, 
1846. He went to Mexico, and published 
a book of travels entitled El Dorado, or 
Adventures in the Path of Empire, 1850. 
He next visited Egypt, Asia Minor, 
India, Hong-Kong, China, and Japan, 
and recorded his journeys in A Journey 
to Central Africa, 1854; The Land of 





racen, 1854; and A Vist to 
India, China, and Japan, 1855. His 
and Northern 


to S 
but his reputation as a et rests upon 
his translation of Goethe’s Faust, one 
of the finest attempts of its kind. 
Taylor also wrote novels (e.g.) Hannah 
Thurston, 1863, and critical essays, 
—— ‘Studies sn German ê, 


go fe Chicago 
Daily Tribune, in which appeared Tay- 


lor’s daily column entitled Lane O’ Type 


or Two, which feature became extremely 
popular, and was widely imitated by 


other — He wrote The Well in 
a Woo 904; The Charlatans, 1906; 


A Line O° Verse ov Two, 1911; The 
and Motley 


Pipesmoke Carry, 
Measures, 1913. 


TAYLOR, CHARLES JAY (1855), | S 


an American artist: b. in New York and 
— in Royalist 
and America. Was an exhibitor ‘at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Pennsylvania 


uated from Columbia Coll 


874. He studied art in London, 


Academy of Fine Arts, Salon, Paris, 


World’s Fair, Chicago, Parts on, 
1900, Carnegie Institute, 1907. Was head 
of department of pain and — 
ing, College of Fine Carn: 


Institute of Technology Pittsburgh. 
Has illustrated many boo books, 
— ——— (JOSEPH), DEEMS (1 
American composer and writer; 
in New York. In 1906 he graduated 

















TAYLOR 





States, 1908, and Due Process of Law, 
1916. 


TAYLOR, SIR HENRY (1800-86), 
Eng. poet and civil servant; author of 
Philip van Artefelde, a remarkable 
drama which had no success on the stage, 
and The Statesman; held appointment in 
the Colonial Office, and wrote for the 


posed atx and London Magazina, PD- 


abolition of slave laws and 
. legislative assemblies. 

— HENRY OSBORN (1856), 
an American author; b. in New York. 
He was graduated from Harvard College 
in 1878. Among hts books published are: 
Treatise on Law of Private C 2 anons, 

€ e a 


Ancient World, 1919, revised and 
reissued from The Freeing of “he Spirit 
in the Ancient World, 191 15.. 


——— JEREMY (1613-67), Eng. 
; b. Cambridge; Fellow of All 
Oxford, 1636; obtained rectory 


Wales, where he was 
a time; imprisoned for his Dolitical 
and religious views d 

at Restoration became 


Libert phesying, 1647; The Lif 
of Chess, “1040; Holy Living, . 
Holy Dying, 1 
TAYLOR, — (1580-16547), the 
»}| ‘Water-poet,’ was a waterman on the 


from the New York University. From |} Edin 


1908-11 he studied music in New York. 
He was on the editorial staffs of encyclo- 
pedias from 1906-8. In France, 1916- 
17, as correspondent for a New York 
paper and music critic of another New 
York pa: since 1921. Composer of | in 
The E musical comedy), 1910; 
ce of a y (suite for orchestra), 


TAYLOR, HANNIS , Q850, 4 


N. C. He graduated from the University 
of North Carolina, studied law and began 
to practice in 1870, in Mobile. During 
1893-97 he was U. S. 


the Supreme Court of the United 







Thames: wrote Penniless Pi a 

description of a walk from to 
burgh. 

TAYLOR, LAURETTE 1887), an 

can actress; b. in New York City. 

She made her first a ce on the 


New York stage in The Devil, and in 
1912 as Luana in The Bird of Paradise. 
Her most famous was Peg in Peg 
O’ My Heart, which ran more than six 
hundred times in New York, season of 
1912-14. It later was produced in 
London, scoring a success there. In 
1923 sho played in Humoresque. 


TAYLOR, ere IMLAY, an Ameri- 
ashingto D 


ba Children of 
in the Wind, 
wag Fawn, 1919. 


Passion, 
1919, and 


TAYLOR 


TAYLOR, RICHARD (1826-79), 3. 
of Zachary T. confederate -general in 
Amer. Civil War. 


TAYLOR, TOM (1817-80), Eng. 
dramatist, prof. of English (London 
Untv. Coll.), lawyer, politician {editor of 
Punch, 1874; wrote Our Amer. Cousin, 
Still Waters Run Deep, etc. 


TAYLOR, WILLIAM LADD (1854), 
an American artist and illustrator; 





TAYLOR, ZACHARY (1784-1850), 
the twelfth president of the United 
States; b. in Orange co., Virginia. He 
entered the army in 1808, and in 1812 
was placed in command of Fort Harrison 
on the Wabash, which he successfully 
defended against the Indians. In 1832 
he fought in the Black Hawk War, and 
in 1836 went to Florida and defeated 
the Seminoles at Okeechobee Swamp. 
After the annexation of Texas he resisted 
the Mexican invasion, winning the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma and seizing Matamoros and 
Monterey, and later gained the memor- 
able victory over Santa Anna at Buena 
Vista in 1847. On his return he was 
nominated for the presidency by the 
Whigs, 1848, and elected, just at the 
time when the struggle over the extension 
of slavery had begun, and various other 
party questions were rife, but he died 
during the Compromise of 1850. 


TAYLORVILLE, a city of Illinois, In 
Christian co., of which it is the county 
seat. It ison the Wabash, the Chicago 
and Illinois Midland, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern railroads. It is 


TAYUG (16° N., 120° 40’ E.), town, 
Pangasinan, Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
Pop. 11,500. 


` TCHAD, TSAD, LAKE. See Cm. 


” TCHARTORYSKE, 
Ukraine (51° 12’ 

on the Styr; in World 
the Russians,towards the close of their 
retreat, Sept., 1915; recovered in Brussi- 





in Sisters, 1901; 


908-9:| N. W. of Monastir, forms a loo 








lov's offensive, Jan., 1916; for several 
months center of severe fighting, 
which town was reduced to ruins. 


TCHEKOV, ANTON PAVLOVICH 
(1860-1904), Russian dramatist and 
novelist; b. at Taganrov, on Black Sea; 
studied med. and graduated, 1884, but 
took to literature and pub. even du 
student days many short stories. 
his long plays Ivando, 1887; The Three 
Uncle Vanya, The Cherry 
Orchard, and The Seagull, 1904, the latter 
is the finest. His Letters were published, 


1920. 
TCHERNA, OR KARASU (‘black’), 
he region 
. of 


riv., Serbia, rises in t hilly 

that town, and flows N. to join the Var- 
dar (41° 32’ N., 21° 58’ E.), near 
Negotin. The area between the Tcherna 
and the Vardar was occupied by the 
Allies in their effort to relieve Serbia 
in the autumn of 1915. In the operations 
which led to the recovery of Monastir 
Nov. 19, 1916, the Serbs brilliantly 
seized the crossings of the Tcherna in 
the loop of the river, Oct., 1916, and in 
the final Allied advance against the Bul- 
garians fought their way across lower 
down the stream in the direction of 
Prilep, Sept., 1918. 


TCHITCHERIN, GEORGHI VASI- 
LIEVICH (1879), Russian republican - 
statesman of noble birth; voluntarily 
resigned his estate because of his socialis- 
tic ideals, and spent many years in exile, 
becoming a linguist of considerable 
ability; lived in London during early 
stages of World War, and was interned 
because of his association with the 
Communist Club and of his anti-war 
and alleged pro-Ger. activities; was 
1917, at request of 


sioner for Foreign 
adherent of Lenin, he owed his elevation 
more to the undoubted sincerity of his 
beliefs than to any remarkable gift for 
administration. He was a delegate to 
the Genoa Conference in 1922, and took 
a prominent part in the discussions at the 
Lausanne Conferences in 1922-23. 


TEA, commonest beverage; consiste 
of the dried leaves and shoots ofa tropical 
shrub of the order Ternstroemiacer, 
called Thea sinensis; two distinct. 
varieties— T. vividis, attaining consider- 
able height, and T. bohea, a dwarf. 
The leaves of the t. plant are spear- 
shaped; the flowers somewhat resemble 
those of the strawberry plant. T. is 
chiefly grown in China, Japan, India, 





_ Slopes; first in 
early XVII. 
than a cent. regarded with suspicion. 

T. contains 2 to 4 per cent. of caffeine 
which stimulates the heart and kidneys, 
end c. 10 per cent. of tannin. 

In the method of drying and preparing 
‘the newly gathered leaves, leaves are 
laid out on trays and tossed in the sun, 
which induces a saccharine fermentation. 
The leaves thus treated give off a 
‘peculiar odor, and at this stage they are 
placed in fron vessels and roasted. The 
leaves are then rolled and finally dried 
over a charcoal fire. Green t. is prepared 
by a different process. The leaves are 
placed in the fron vessel as soon as they 
are gathered, and are immediately 
roasted. 
paced in the vessel for the final drying. 

arious precautions are taken in the prep- 
aration of green t. to prevent fermenta- 
tion (e.g.) the leaves are constantly 
stirred and fanned. 


© TEACHERS COLLEGE, a training 
school for teachers, affiliated with Colum- 
bia University, in New York City, 


were given a practical training, this 
being made into an extension depart- 
ment in 1903 which includes the entire 
untversity system. Aside from the 
regular courses there are also courses in 
art, domestic art, domestic science and 
manual training. In 1921-22 the enroll- 
ment of students amounted to 3,929 
and the faculty numbered 259. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS, granted 


they may be divided into two classes; 
contributory, and non-contributory. 
Under the contributory class neither 
state or municipality 
pension fund is created entirely by the 
teachers themselves, through a mutual 
aid organization. This method is con- 
fined almost entirely to the United 
States, where state or municipal action 
has been much slower than in other coun- 
tries. Non-contributory pensioning is 
practiced in its highest degree in Ger- 
many, where the government not only 
grants pensions to teachers after a cer- 
tain period of service, or after having 
reached a certain age, but also assumes 
responsibility for their dependents in 
case of their death. It was not till 
Degan assuming euch responsibility. bem 

such respo . Pen- 
„Sions to teachers are granted by Arizona, 


assists and the! Th 





N 


ew Jersey, ew 
York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia and Wisco 


New Hampshire 


sin. In Massachusetts a system typical 
of a good many of the states fs practiced; 
the teachers contribute from three to 
seven per cent. of their salaries toward a 
fund, to which the state gives an 

ufivalent amount. After thirty years 
of service, or at the age of sixty, the 
teacher is entitled to draw the pension, 
the amount being in proportion to the 
contributions he or she has made. 
Municipalities which have established 
are numerous, the most 


pension systems 
notable being New York, Detroit, and 


They are then rolled and re-/ St. Louis. 


TEAGLE, WALTER CLARK (1878), 
president of the Standard Oil Company; 
b. in Cleveland, Ohio. In 1899 he gradu- 
ated from Cornell University. Was vice- 
president of an oil company from 1900- 
1903 and with the export department of 
the Standard Oil Company from 1903- 
10. He became head of the department 
and was elected a director of the New 
Jersey Standard Oil Company in 1910. 
He was president since 1917. President 
of other oil companies and director of a 
trust company. * 


TEAK (Tectona grandis), included in . 
the Verbenacess; indigenous to the Indo- 
Malasian region, and now extensively 
cultivated for its valuable timber. 
The tree is high, and bears paniculate 
inflorescences composed of small white 
flowers; wood principally used in ship- 
building, owing to extreme hardness and 
durability. Its close texture makes it 
very heavy, and before it is fit for use 
thorough drying and seasoning are 
essenti For this purpose a ring of 
the bark and green wood is removed 
from the basal part of the trunk (‘gird- 
ling’), thus causing its speedy death. 
e tree is not felled for two years after 


TEAL. See under Duck Fasnty. 
TEANO (41° 15’ N., 14° 6’ E.) 
ancient TJeanum Sidicinum), town, 
aserta, Italy. Pop. 6,200. 


TEANUM APULUM (41° 50’ N. 
15° 10’ E.), ancient town, on Frento, 
Apulia, Italy. 

TEAR. See Erys. 


TEASDALE, SARA (MBS. ERNEST 
B. FILSINGER) (1884), 
author; b. in St. Louis Mo., and educated 
in the private schools there. Author of 
Sonnets to Duse, and Other Poems, 19073 


< 


TEASEL 


TECUCIU 





Helen of Troy — Other Poems, 1916; 
Rivers to the Sea, 1915; Love Songs, 
. 1917; Flame and Shadow, 1920. Editor 


of The Answering Voice, One Hundred 


Love Lyrics by Women, 1917. 


TEASEL (Dipsacus), penus of plante, 
order Dipsaceæ; Fuller’s T. (D. fullonum) 
fs used in cloth-dressing. 


TEATE (42°. 20’ N., 14° 10’ E.) 
modern chiet); chief town of the 
Marrucini, I 


- 'FEBESSA (35° 25’ N., 8° 5 E.) 
— Theveste), town, Constantine, 
eria; Rom. ruins. Pop. 7,300. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, a system 
of instruction whose aim is directly 
utilitarian, especially in relation to pro- 
ductive industries. In the wider sense 
of the term, any branch of knowledge 
which is a necessary preliminary to 
any particular profession or trade is 
technical, such as the instruction re- 
cefved by medical students, law in 
connection with the legal profession, 
the principles of art as studied by 
artists with a view to their application, 
etc. For administrative purposes, how- 
ever, the term is practically restricted 
to instruction which is calculated to 
render workmen, foremen, managers, 
clerks, and others more competent in 

duties in their particular in- 
dustries. Formerly, technical instruction 
was received in the course of apprentice- 
ship; the young workman was directly 
under the eye of his master, and was 
taught the details of his trade during 
actual working hours. Many causes 
have combined to break up the old 
institution of apprenticeship, among 
which may be mentioned the 
tion which has divided many industries 
into small branches, rendering ac- 
quaintance with the industry as a 
whole difficult to achieve by a person 
actually engaged in the work, and the 
modern tendency to ‘efficiency’ in 
organization which makes it difficult 
to find a place for a person who is at 
once pupil and workman. It is accord- 
found a more useful plan to in- 
struct the would-be aor in 
— underlying his work before 

e begins to practice them, or, in the 
case of actual workers anxious to im- 
prove their position, to provide for 
instruction in the evenings after work 
is over. The growing complexity of 
many industries demands that efficient 
technical instruction should be pro- 
vided so as to commence at a fairly 
early age, and there is a tendency for 
the claims of technical 
contend with those of general educa- 
tion to the detriment of the latter. 


the | wW 


education to bri 


In the provision of technical instruc- 
tion the following principles are generally 
observed by modern states. he state 
itself has a responsibility to modern 
industry, but the carrying out of details 
is best left to local administrations. 
Special schools may be provided for 
definitely technical purposes, but there 
is no need to divorce technical from 
secondary education, if the local con- 
ditions are favorable to a combination. 
The higher branches of technical educa- 
tion (i. e.) those that concern the future 
of an industry rather than the practi- 
cal needs of the present, should be 
administered in centralized institutes 
by the state itself, or by universities 
or other bodies in direct communica- 
tion with the state administration. 
Technical education in general should 
bear a relationship to local industries. 

The schools providing technical in- 
struction in the United States may be 
classed under three headings: (1) those 
free from state or government control 
maintained from funds arising from 
endowments and students’ fees; (2) 
schools which form part oforare affillated 
to the universities and which are equally 
independent of public control; and (3) 
schools and colleges attached to state 
universities and maintained by state 
grants. The institutions in which the 
highest technical instruction is given are 
those devoted to the teaching of en- 
gineering in all its — including 
mining engineering and of chemistry 
in its application to manufacturing 
industry, besides schools of agriculture, 
forestry, and design. 


TECHNOLOGY, the science which 
treats specially of the mechanical art. 
It deals chiefiy with the principles which 
guide or underly art by which the artist 
secures his ends. It is applied ordinarily 
only to the utilitarian arts, and only to 
some of these. 


TECE, anc, duchy, Württemberg, 
Germany (48° 36’ N., 9° 28’ E.); ducal 
title first assumed by —— of Ziahrin- 
gen, 1152; lapsed in 15th cent., but was 
revived, 1495, and granted to "dukes of 

iirtemberg; was renounced in 1806 on 
the reigning duke’s elevation to rank 
of king; was revived, 1863, and conferred 
on children of Duke Alexander of Wiir- 
temberg. His grand-daughter, Princess 
Victoria Mary, was married, 1893, to 
the Duke of York, now George V. Her 
Majesty’s brother succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, 1900, 
but renounced it during the World War, 
hoe being created quess of Came 

e. 


TECUCIU (45° &3’ N., 27° 25 EB.) 


TECUMSEH 


TEGNER 





town, on Berlad, capital, 
Tecuciu, Rumania.: Pop. 1 
partment) 130,000. | 


TECUMSEH (1768-1813); a chief of 
the Shawnee Indians; b. near Spring- 
field, Ohio. The rapid settlement north 
of the Ohio River in the early part of 
the century had resulted in a steady 
westward pressure against the Indians. 
`” General rrison, Governor of Indian 
Territory, had purchased a tract of 
land on the Wabash River from some 
of the tribes. Tecumseh, chief of the 
Shawnees, raised the protest that 
the land belonged to all the Indians and 
could not be bartered away by one tribe. 
With this as his main pretext, he sought 
to organize a confederacy of all the 
tribes of the Northwest and by their 
combined force drive back the whites. 
The movement finally culminated in a 
clash, the Battle of Tippecanoe, where 
the whites under General Harrison de- 
feated the Indians, under the leader- 
ship of Tecumseh's brother. 
rema forces, numLering about 2,000, 
T joined the British in 1812. 
and was made a brigadi 

commanded the right wing of the British 
force at the Battle of the Thames, where 
he was killed. 


ent 
; (de- 


TEDDINGTON (51° 24’ N., 0° 20’| disposed to b 


town, near 
England. Pop. 18,000. 


eke DEUM, Lat. hymn: so-called from 
words, Te Deum laudamus, 
“We praise Thee, O Lord.’ 


TEES (54° 37’ N., 1° 12’ W.), 
river, flows between Durham on 
Westmoreland and Yorkshire on 8., 
North Sea. 


TEETH are the organs of masti 

— — down tho fo food so that it 

be easily swallowed. Situated in 
the upper and lower jaws, they are 
developed not from bone but from the 
same tissue as the dermis, or true skin. 
The body of a tooth is formed of a 
somewhat hard substance termed den- 


es, esex, 


Eng. 

N., 
to 
ca- 


tine, composed of minute tubules, o A 


taining earthy matter closely pood 
together; the dentine body is llow, 
the cavity being termed the pulp cavity, 
and containing arteries, veins, and 
a branch of a nerve which supplies the 
tooth. Covering the dentine in the 
region of the root of the tooth, contained 
within the gum, is a layer of cement, 
which protects the lower part of the 
body; while covering the body towards 


the crown, outside the gum is a layer| 


ofenamel, the hardest — the human 
body, composed — of 
earthy — enabling the tooth to 
— Gr od: 
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carry out its functions effectively. The 
different types of teeth are adapted for 
different purposes; the incisors, for 
cutting the food, tayo a single root and 
a somewhat thin v crown, which 
is beveled behind so as to present a 


sharp cu edge; the canines, for 
tearing, are develo in car- 
nivorous animals such as the dog, and 


have a single deep root and a rounded, 
pointed crown; the premolars or bicus- 
pids have single or sometimes two roots, 
and a rather square crown on which are 
two slight projections; the molars, with 
the premolars, for grinding down the ` 
food, are much larger than the other 
teeth, and have from two to five roots, 
which are comparatively short, square 
crowns, on which are from three to five 
slight projections or cusps. 

A child has only twenty teeth, termed 
‘milk teeth,’ which begin to appear at 


er-general. He and 3 


The most common disease of the 
teeth is caries, consisting of a progressive 
decay of the substance of a tooth, ah 


debilitated conditions, disorders of the 
digestive system, or neglect and con- 
sequent retention of putrefying particles 
ee between the teeth; caries has 


TEGEA (37° 28’ N., 22° 26’ E.), 
town, Arcadia, ancient Greece; containa 
remains of famous temple of Athens 
Alea, built by Scopas; eh gaa en- 
gaged in warfare against Sparta; 
eventually destroyed by Alaric. 


a TEGERNSEE Or Neds 44’ E.); 
©, r varia: drain Mang- 
fall to the Inn: length, 4 mil 


TEGETTHOFF, ——— VON, 
BARON (1827-71), Austrian naval com- 
mander; employed in Dan. War, 1863; 
won brilliant victory over Italians at 
TOEN 1866; commander-in-ohief of navy, 


TEGGIANO (40° 20’ N., 
ancient Tegianum), town, 
taly. Pop. 5,000. 


TEGNER, ESAIAS (1782-1848), Swed. 
writer of eminence; his War-Song, 1811. 
brought him fame. was followed 


15° 30’ E.) 
Salerno, 


by the Song of the Sun and Ariel. 


TEGUCIGALPA 





masterpiece is Frithiof’s Saga, & e of 
Scandinavian epics. — 


TEGUCIGALPA (14° 8’ N. 87° 7° 
W.), capital of Honduras; cathedral and 
university; in vicinity, gold mines. 
Pop. 1920, 38,950. 


TEHERAN, OR TEHRAN, cap. of 
Persia and of Teheran prov. (35° 44’ N., 
51° 25’ K.), is situated on a fertile plain 
and surrounded by over fifty bastions 
and a ditch; city contains royal palace, 
a museum, polytechnic school, and 
numerous fine mosques (Masjed i Sipah- 
salar and Masjed 1 Shah); modern part 
is well laid out; is a caravan center; 
manufacture of carpets and fron goods. 
For recent history, see under Pprsia 
(History). Pop. c. 250,000. 

TEHRI (22° 44’ N., 78° 5&3’ E.), 
native state, in Himalayas, India. Pop. 
1921, 318,482. Capital, Tehri, on 
Bhagirathi; trades in rice. Pop. 3,500. 


TEHUANTEPEC, isthmus, Mexico 
17° 30’ N., 95° W.), between Gulfs of 
ampeachy and Tehuantepec; has ex- 

tensive forests and rich pasturages; 
inter-oceanic canal or a ship railway 


way. (2) Tn., Oaxaca state, Mexico 
(16° 22’ N., 95° 15’ W.); cathedral; 
textiles. Pop. c. 10,000. 

TEIGNMOUTH (50° 33’ N., 3° 29’ 
W.), seaport, watering-resort, at mouth 
of Teign, Devonshire, England; herring 
fisheries. Pop. 9,500. 


TEKRIT, tn., Mesopotamia (34° 36’ 
N., 43° 40’ E.), 120 m. N. of ad; 
birthplace of Saladin. During World 
War was occupied by British, Nov., 
1917; last action of importance against 
Turks in Mesopotamia was fought 18 
m. to N. of Tekrit, where Ismail Hakki 
and his whole force surrendered to 
General Sir William Marshall, Oct., 
1918; railway was extended to Tekrit, 
and regular river communication has 
been established between town and 
Basra. Pop. c. 3,000. 


TELAUTOGRAPH. See under Taer- 


EGRAPHY. 
TELAV (41° 55’ N., 42° 25’ E., 
town, Tiflis, Russ. > trade 


TELEGONY, theory that the offspring 
of a female may be born under the ins 
fluence of a mate preceding its im- 
mediate father. This theory, in spite of 
the firm adhesion of many cal 
breeders, cannot be corrobo by any 
satisfactory scientific proof, i 
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TELEGRAPHY, any 
; but the word 


form — 
come confined in its application to the 


utilizing the electric current for signalling 
arose quite early in the history of 
electricity. The invention was due to 
Samuel F. B. Morse, who, in 1832, 
conceived the idea of writing on a distant 
strip of moving paper by means of a 
pencil marked by an electro-magnet and 

. The first 


tion was rapidly perfected, but the 
essential principles are those of Morse. 
Since the telegraph has come into daily 
use, inventions and improvements of 
apparatus connected therewith have 
been very numerous, and as a result 
various systems have arisen and come 
into practice. 

For working an electric telegraph the 
requisites are: an electric current (pro- 
duced by a battery of cells), a trans- 
mitting apparatus for completing and 
breaking the circuit, a wire or ‘line’ for 
conveying the current, and a recetving 
instrument for reproducing the signals. 

The battery consists of a number of 
cells (from 20 to 60). 

The transmitter is merely a key so 
connected that on being pressed down 
it completes the electric circuit, and 
when released springs back and thus 
breaks the circuit. > 

The line is either overhead or under- 
ground. In both cases the wire must be 
thoroughly insulated. For the ‘return’ 
portion the earth is used, one pole of the 
battery being connected with a plate 
fixed in the ground; the end of the line 
at the receiving station fs similarly 
‘earthed’. The wire was originally of 
copper, which offers a small resistance to 
current. As copper is expensive, fron 
is now largely used, since methods have 
been discovered of greatly reducing its 
electrical resistance. In the overhead 
system the wire is bare and supported 
on insulating cups made of porcelain or 
other non-conducting substance, these 
cups being attached to wooden cross- 
bars nailed to upright poles fixed in 


| the ground. In the underground system 


dried 


together in leaden pi 
ground. The insulator here is really the 
air between the wires, the paper cov- 

erings prevontng actual contact. 
The Morse sounder receiving apparatus 
consists of a electromagnet. 
6 


When the current passes through th 


` 
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instrument a light, soft-iron armature or 
hammer is attracted to the pole, making 
an audible click, and is released again 
by a strong spring when the current is 
cut off. A short interval between two 
clicks represents a dot and a longer 
interval a dash. 

For long-distance signalling relays 
have to be employed, as the resulting 
current, after traversing a long wire, is 
too small to affect the ‘sounder.’ The 
relay is a local battery whose circuit 
BE à 
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Morse Code 


d 
it is oe local poe which works the 
recei apparatus. 

Duplex Telegraphy. — This device, 
whereby two messages, one in each 
direction, can be sent simultaneously 
over the same wire, is now in common 
use. The requisite is an arrangement of 
connections such that the operator's 
receiving instrument is unaffected by 
his own key and at the same time 
free to respond to signals from the 
other end of the line. 

In Multiplex Telegraphy complicated 
mechanisms are used, by means of 
which up to four or more messages 
can be sent each way simultaneously 
(eight or more in all) through the same 
wire. The general principle of these 
devices is that mechanical distributors 
at each end of the line, kept in step 
by synchronizers, put the line in circuit 
with all the transmitting keys and their 
correlative receiving or recording in- 
struments in rotation, many times a 
second. A single signal sent by any 
one transmitter is therefore broken up 
into a number of pulses, between any 
two of which all the other transmitters 
get their turn. But, owing to the 





inertia of the receiving apparatus, the 
pulses have the effect of a continuous 
passage of current. The capacity of the 
line is thus increased proportionately 
to the number of pairs of instruments 
in circuit with it, and up to 800 words 
can be sent over it per minute by hand 
operators. 

The Telautograph.—Telegraphy in the 
quite literal meaning of the term 
is effected by the Telautograph or 
Telewriter which reproduces with great 
exactness in ink at the further end of a 
circuit what is written or drawn by a 
pencil on a paper at the sending station. 
Movements of the pencil actuate rheo- 
stats which send currents of varying 
strength through the line and influence 
two swinging coils connected by arms 
and limbs with the distant pen. 
positions of the coil, arms, and limbs 
decide the position of the pen, and as 
the coil arms follow accurately the 
movement of the rheostat arms and 
therefore of the pencil, exact reproduc- 
tion is assured. Special provisions are 
made for inking the pen afresh at the 
end of a line, shifting on the paper 
at the receiving end, and lifting the pen 
when the pencil is not touching the 
paper. The last operation is effected 
by sending an alternating current 
simultaneously with direct current 
through the line to actuate a relay. 

Submarine Telegraphy. — In sub- 
marine telegraphy precisely the same 
principles apply as in land telegraphy. 
Very great care is taken to insulate the 
conductor (a strand of copper wires) 
from contact with the water by means 
of gutta-percha, covered with brass 
tape, jute, fron or steel wires. tarred 
hemp or jute, and in some cases with a 
second layer of wire, in succession. 
The conductor and its coverings con- 
stitute the ‘cable.’ The coverings vary 
in quality and thickness according to 
the depth in which the cable is to be 
laid. For great ocean depths great 
strength has to be combined with 
lightness in view of possible subsequent 
lifting for repairs, while in shallower 
water near shore the main consideration 
is great weight and surface for resisting 
the shifting force of currents and ab- 
rasion by anchors, rocks, etc. The laying 
of a cable is done by a specially equipped 
ship, the cable being paid out at the 
stern and allowed to sink to the sea 
bottom by its own weight, as the vessel 
steams slowly on her course, constant 
communication with the shore 
maintained to ascertain that the insula- 
tion is perfect. A cable can be worked 
‘duplex,’ and transmission be manual 
or by means of an automatic transmitter, 
such as the Muirhead, , Or 
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Cuttriss, using punched tapes. Signals 
are read visually by means of a sensitive 
mirror galvanometer, in which a very 
small, light mirror attached to the 
needle suspension causes a refi 
beam of light to move to right or left 
to signify dashes and dots respectively. 
On long submarine cables, however, 
the Kelvin siphon recorder, as modi- 
fied by Muirhead, is the standard form 
of receiver. This consists of a very thin 
glass tube bent so that one end dips 
into an ink well, and the other is free 
to move across a traveling paper tape 
at right angles to the tape’s length. 
The siphon is connected to the moving 
coil of a galvanometer, and swings to 
right and left in accordance with the 
signals; and vibrations, imparted by an 
electromagnetic vibrator, cause the ink 
to be thrown on to the tape in a shower 
of tiny dots, which form a sinuous line. 
Wireless Telegraphy, which has proved 
of vital value to ocean-going vessels 
especially, and is now used for regular 
communication between land stations 
thousands of miles apart, is the out- 
come of Hertz’s investigations on electric 
waves. Marconi devoted himself in 
1895 to perfecting a system whereby 
the scientific results obtained could be 
applied to practical purposes; and other 
inventors — Lodge, Fleming, de Forest, 
Poulsen, among them—have contributed 
to the present success of this form of 
telegraphy. The fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the various systems 
may be summed up as follows. A long 
wire, called the. aerial, is suspended in 
the air and connected at one end with 
a plate buried in the earth. Currents 
of high intensity and frequency, gen- 
erated by an induction coil or alternator, 
are induced in the aerial and discharged 
across a gap either in the aerial itself 
or in the primary circuit. The sudden 
interruptions cause lines of electric 
force to spread through the ether at 
the speed of light, positive and negative 
following one another at half a wave 
length apart. On reaching the aerial 
of a receiving station they create 
surges in it and affect a telephone or a 
mechanical recorder. Each signal sent 
out is represented by a vast number 
of these surges, which are 


ch signals 
can be sent depends on the strength 
of the surges, atmospheric conditions, 
size and arrangement of aerials, and 
other factors. Mountains appear to 
bave little or no obstructive effect. 
White no system of wireless telegraphy 
gives complete secrecy, the employ- 
ment of syntonic methods— was 
the original inventor—makes it possible 


to prevent a message being received 
by a station which is not tuned to the 
wave length of the transmitting station. 
This, however, is a convenience rather 
than a safeguard, as most apparatus 
is provided with means of ‘tuning-in’ 
or ‘tuning-out’ to pick up or become 
‘deaf’ to signals. The theoretical prin- 
ciple is analogues to that of a swinging 
pendulum given an impetus from an 
outside source. the impetus be im- 
parted each time at the correct phase, 
the pendulum will keep swinging, and 
even increase the amplitude of its swing; 
whereas wrongly timed impulses will 
slow and stop it. 

Another important development {is 
Directive Telegraphy, which enables 
signals to be sent with maximum force 
in any required direction, instead of 
being flung off in all directions equally. 
This is done by constructing the aerial 
so that only a small part of it is vertical 
and the remainder horizontal, with a 
free or insulated end. Transmission is 
strongest in the direction opposite to 
that to which the free end ints. 
Thus, if the aerial runs E. and W., and 
the W. is the free end, signals will be 
propagated due E. Conversely, signals 
are received most clearly from the non- 
free end direction. By means of a coil 
of wire on a rotatable frame, the direc- 
tion from which a signal comes may be 
established with great accuracy. An 
airship, aeroplane, or ship equipped 
with the necessary apparatus is thus 
enabled to pick up its bearings relatively 
to land stations sending out character- 
istic signals, and to fix its position. 

‘The delicacy of wireless receiving 
apparatus has been increased enor- 
mously by the use of the thermionic 
valve or glow-lamp detector and its 
modification, the three-electrode valve, 
both developed from Fleming’s valve. 
This may be used to convert alternating 
into continuous currents or to magnify 
variations in current. By using two or 
more valves in series very great magnifi- 
cation is produced, and sounds are made 


clearly audible in the telephone which 


otherwise would be lost. For fast trans- 
mission of wireless messages a mechan- 
ical transmitter is used, and the re- 
ceiving apparatus is connected with a 
phonograph, which is able to record 
sound signals at a rate corresponding 
to some hundreds of words a minute. 
The recorded message is subsequently 
reproduced by the machine at a speed 
sufficiently low to allow the operator 
to transcribe it. 


TELEGU. See DRAVIDIAN, Invi 


(LANGUAGE). 


TEL-EL-KEBIR.SeeEarrr(History). 


TELEMACHUS 


TELEMACHOUS, the son of Odysseus 
and Penelope. He visited Pylos and 
Sparta, and returned to Ithaca in time 
to help his f. in the famous fight with 
the suitors. He succeeded Odysseus as 
King of Ithaca. (Homer’s Odyssey.) 


TELEMARK, THELEMARK (59° 50’ 
N., 9° E.), mountainous region, amt. of 
Bratsberg, Norway. 


TELEMETER. See RANGE-FINDER. 


TELEOLOGY. — (1) The study of 
the end or purpose of things as ex- 
plaining them; (2) the theory that 
what is has an end or purpose by which 
it may be explained. 


TELEOSTEI. See under Fisxes 


TELEPATHY, called also ‘thought 
transference,’ is the communication of 
minds which are apart ia space. It has 
of recent years been much studied, and 
its existence generally, though not uni- 
versally, been admitted. One form 
of telepathic appearance is the appari- 
tion of a dying person to friends far 
distant, of which some instances seem 
authentic. 


TELEPHONE, an instrument for 
reproducing speech at a distance from 
the source. It is to Alexander Graham 
Bell that the telephone owes its present 
commercial importance. Its invention 
may first be credited to Philip Reis, 
who, in 1861,. transmitted musical 
sounds in a vibrating membrane. Bell, 
however, put the theories of the trans- 
mission of sound into practical opera- 
tion, and he is the inventor of the 
telephone as we know it today. 

The telephone consists of two pieces 
of apparatus—(a) the transmitter, which 
is spoken into, and (b) the receiver, 
which reproduces the sound, the two 
being joined by wires to form an electric 
circuit 


Bell’s transmitter consisted of a 
steel magnet, suitably encased, with 
one pole close to the mouthpiece, over 
which was clamped a thin soft-fron 
diaphragm. Surrounding this pole was 
a coil, having its ends connected to 
the terminals from which ran wires 
to the terminals of an exactly similar 
instrument (the receiver). The magnet 
magnetically affects the diaphragm 
which in its turn reacts on the magnet, 
causing lines of magnetic induction to 
thread the coil. On speaking into the 
mouthpiece the diaphragm is set vibrat- 
ing and causes changes in the magnetic 
induction of the coil, resulting in a 
current being set up in the circuit. 
‘This current affects the magnetism of 
the magnet in the receiver in such a 
way as to set tts diaphragm in motion 
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exactly in unison with that of the 
diaphragm in the transmitter. The 
receiver thus sets up vibrations in its 
neighborhood exactly similar to those 
produced at the transmitter, and since 
sounds are produced by vibrations 
of the air falling on the tympanum of 
the ear, the result is an exact reproduction 
of the words spoken into the transmitter. 
The primitive arrangement described 
above is not of practical value. In 
modern installations the transmitter 
is separate from the receiver, and used 
to create fluctuations in the current 
from a battery of cells or other source 
of electric energy. The forms of trans- 
mitter now universally employed are 
microphones, in which the vibrations 
of the diaphragm cause granules, pen- 
cils, or other bodies of carbon to press 
against one another or metal bodies 
with varying force and so set up greater 
or less resistance to current. Receivers 
are usually modifications of the Bell 
instrument. In ‘local battery’ installa- 
tions the transmitters are in circuit 
with batteries at each instrument and 
with the primary windings of induction 
coils, and the receivers in circuit with 
the secondary windings of the same 
coils and the two line wires, The pulses 
caused by a transmitter are greatly 
magnified in the line by the coil, and 
able to affect a receiver a great distance 
away. In this case there is no direct 
contact between batteries and line 
wires.. Where a single central battery 
is employed to energize a large number 
of telephones, as in many ex 
the transmitters are in direct circuit 
with the line wires, battery, and primary 
windings of induction coils; and the 
receivers are in circuit with the coils’ 
secondary windings, and with the line 
through the bell-magnet coils and con- 
densers. In all cases the receiver, wnen 
not in use, is hung on a switch lever, 
which puts the call bell on the instru- 
ment in direct circuit with the line, and 
disconnects the receiver and transmitter, 
so that the bell may be rung by passing 
a current through the line from a 
battery or magneto at the other end. 
Users of telephones (subscribers) are 
put into communication by means of 
a district exchange, to which all the 
wires lead and where they terminate 
in switch-boards. By means of plugs 
and flexible cords any two lines ending 
in a switchboard can be connected by 
an operator. Suitable arrangements 
are made for interconnecting switch- 
boards, exchanges, and towns. Many 
exchanges now work on the automatic 
principle, and a subscriber is able to 


ring up any number by manipulating: 
a device near his instrument. 









Wireless Telephony. — Great advances 

ve been made recently in wireless 
telephony, electric waves, suitably modi- 
fled, being utilized in the same way 
as in wireless telegraphy. 


The thermionic valve (see TELEG- 
RAPHY) has here also been of the 
greatest value for transmitting as well 
as receiving, as it has overcame the 
difficulty of controlling the powerful 
currents needed in the transmitting 
apparatus where long-distance trans- 
mission is concerned. During the 
. World War the wireless telephone was 
used very extensively for communica- 
tion between aeroplanes and between 
aircraft and earth, and had a revolu- 
tionary effect on aerial tactics and strat- 
egy. See Rapio-TELEPHONY. 


TELESCOPE, an instrument which 
magnifies distant objects. Telescopes 
are of two kinds—the refractor and 
reflector. The former was the first to 
be invented, and the principle was 
discovered by a watchmaker’s appren- 
tice in 1609. The discovery was taken 
up by the watchmaker, Hans Lipper- 
shey, and a report of it reached the 
ears of Galileo, who constructed a 
telescope of his own on the same prin- 
ciple.. This he applied to a study of the 
heavenly bodies, and was so encouraged 
that he made several larger and more 
powerful instruments, and ‘in 1610 
discovered the satellites of Jupiter and 
the mountains on the moon. 


A refracting telescope consists of an 
object-glass which collects the rays of 
light from a star to a focus where a tiny 
image is fermed. Here is placed an eye- 
piece which magnifies this image, and 
through this eyepiece the observer 
looks. In Galileo’s time the object- 
glass consisted of a single simple con- 
vex lens, but owing to the dispersion 
of light, objects seen through these 
early telescopes were seen to have a 
fringe of colors surrounding them. 
The power of a telescope depends on 
the size of the object-glass, and as 
this was increased so did this chromatic 
aberration increase. Early astronomers 
tried to overcome the defect by making 
their telescopes very long; for instance, 
some of the instruments constructed 
by Huygens and Cassini in the 17th 
cent. were over 100 ft. in length, and 
so unwieldy that little or no scientific 
work could be done with them. Isaac 
Newton decided that it was impossible 
to overcome chromatic aberration in 
refracting telescopes, and determined 
to devise a new form of instrument, 
and he invented the reflecting telescope. 

In this type a mirror is placed at the 
bottom of an open tube. The mirror 
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being ground to a certain curvature, 
the rays of light from a star are reflected 
back up the tube to a prism, suspended 
near the top in such a manner as not 
to interfere with the passage of the 
light rays from the star to the mirror. 
This prism diverts the rays to an eye- 
piece placed in the side of the tube, 
through which the observer looks. Sir 
William Herschel further improved the 
reflector, and in 1789 constructed an 
instrument, the focal length of which 
was 40 ft. and with this he discovered 
the inner satellites of Saturn. 

Attention was again turned to the 
despised refractor, and in the 18th cent. 
it was found that, by constructing the 
object-glass in two pieces (the outer 
piece convex and made of crown glass, 
the inner piece concave, and made of 
flint glass), chromatic aberration was 
largely overcome. The difficulty now 
was the obtaining of suitable glass 
disks, of a size large enough for the 
requirements of the makers, while also 
the polishing and grinding of four 
separate surfaces had to be done only 
by the highest skilled workmen. How- 
ever, in 1823, a lens of 12 in. diameter 
was manufactured by a firm of Swiss 
opticians, and in 1747 a telescope 
having a 15-in. lens was set up at 
Harvard Univ. Observatory, U.S. A 
23-in. lens was made by an Eng. amateur 
astronomer in 1868, while a few years 
later, Alvan Clark of America succeeded 
in making a 26-in. lens for the Wash- 
ington Observatory, and with this 
instrument Prof. Hall discovered the 
two satellites of Mars. The observa- 
tories of Nice and Pulkowa followed 
the making of this telescope by erecting 
instruments having object-glasses of 
2914 in. and 30 in. respectively, and for 
some years the latter was the largest 
refractor in the world. James Lick, 
an Amer. millionaire, left a sum of 
money for erecting a 36-in. telescope 
on Mt. Hamilton (California), and in 
1888 the work was completed, and for 
ten years the Lick telescope was the 
biggest in the world; but in 1898 another 
huge telescope, the money for which 
was provided by Mr. Yerkes, was set 
up at the observatory of the Chicago 
Univ. at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 
the diameter of the object-glass being 
40 in. 

The largest reflecting telescope of 
modern times, until a few. years ago, 
was an instrument of 72-in. aperture, 
made by Lord Rosse and kept in his 
grounds at Parsonstown, Ireland. It 
was erected in 1845, and is over 54 ft. 
in length, but, owing to the climate of 
Ireland, has been of little value in re- 
search, and is little more than an 
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TELEMACHOS, the son of Odysseus 
and Penelope. He visited Pylos and 
Sparta, and returned to Ithaca in time 
to help his f. in the famous fight with 
the suitors. He succeeded Odysseus as 
King of Ithaca. (Homer’s Odyssey.) 


TELEMARK, THELEMARK (59° 50’ 
N., 9° E.), mountainous region, amt. of 
Bratsberg, Norway. 


TELEMETER. See RANGB-FINDER. 


TELEOLOGY. — (1) The study of 
the end or purpose of things as ex- 
plaining them; (2) the theory that 
what is has an end or purpose by which 
it may be explained. 


TELEOSTEI. See under Fisxes 


TELEPATHY, called also ‘thought 
transference,’ is the communication of 
minds which are apart in space. It has 
of recent years been much studied, and 
its existence generally, though not uni- 


versally, been admitted. One form 
of telepathic appearance is the appari- 
tion of a dying person to friends far 


distant, of which some instances seem 
authentic. 


TELERI BOND, — instrument — 
reproducing speech at a distance 

the source. It is to Alexander Graham 
Bell that the telephone owes its present 
commercial importance. Its invention 
may first be credited to Philip Reis, 
who, in 1861,. transmitted musical 
sounds in a vibrating membrane. Bell, 
however, put the theories of the trans- 
mission of sound into practical opera- 
tion, and he is the inventor of the 
telephone as we know it today. 

The telephone consists of two pieces 
of apparatus—(a) the transmitter, which 
is spoken into, and (bò) the receiver, 
which reproduces the sound, the two 
— ae by wires to form an electric 


rR all's transmitter consisted of a 
steel magnet, suitably encased, with 
one pole close to the mouthpiece, over 
which was clamped a thin soft-fron 
diaphragm. Surrounding this pole was 
a coil, having its ends connected to 
the terminals from which ran wires 
to the terminals of an exactly similar 
instrument (the receiver). The magnet 
magnetically affects the diaphragm 
which in its turn reacts on the magnet, 
causing lines of magnetic induction to 
thread the coil. On speaking into the 
mouthpiece the diaphragm is set vibrat- 
ing and causes changes in the magnetic 
induction of the coil, resulting in a 
current being set up in the circuit. 

This current affects the magnetism of 
the magnet in the receiver in such a 
‘way as to set its diaphragm in motion 
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exactly in unison with that of the 
diaphragm in the transmitter. The 
receiver thus sets up vibrations in its 
neighborhood exactly similar to those 
produced at the transmitter, and since 
sounds are produced by vibrations 
of the air falling on the tympanum of 
the ear, the result is an exact reproduction 
of the words spoken into the transmitter. 

The primitive arrangement described 
above is not of practical value. In 
modern installations the transmitter 
is separate from the receiver, and used 
to create fluctuations in the current 
from a battery of cells or other source 
of electric energy. The forms of trans- 
mitter now universally employed are 
microphones, in which the vibrations 
of the A cause granules, pen- 
cils, or other bodies of carbon to press 
against one another or metal bodies 
with varying force and so set up greater 
or less resistance to current. Receivers 
are usually modifications of the Bell 
instrument. In ‘local battery’ installa- 
tions the transmitters are in circuit 
with batteries at each instrument and 
with the primary windings of induction 
coils, and the receivers in circuit with 
the secondary windings of the same. 
coils and the two line wires, The pulses 
caused by a transmitter are greatly 
magnified in the line by the coil, and 
able to affect a receiver a great distance 
away. In this case there is no direct 
contact between batteries and line 
wires. Where a single central battery 
is employed to energize a large number 
of telephones, as in many exchanges, 
the transmitters are in direct circuit 
with the line wires, battery, and primary 
windings of induction coils; and the 
receivers are in circuit with the coils’ 
secondary windings, and with the line 
through the bell-magnet coils and con- 
densers. In all cases the receiver, wnen 
not in use, is hung on a switch lever, 
which puts the call bell on the instru- 
ment in direct circuit with the line, and 
disconnects the receiver and transmitter, 
so that the bell may be rung by passing 
a current through the line from a 
battery or magneto at the other end. 

Users of telephones (subscribers) are 
put into communication by means of 
a district exchange, to which all the 
wires lead and where they terminate 
in switch-boards. By means of plugs 
and flexible cords any two lines ending 
in a switchboard can be connected by 
an operator. Suitable arrangements 
are made for interconnecting switch- 
boards, exchanges, and towns, Many 
exchanges now work on the automatic 
principle, and a subscriber is able to 
ring up any number by manipulating‘ 
a device near his instrument. 


TELESCOPE 





Wireless Telephony. — Great advances 
have been made recently in wireless 
telephony, electric waves, suitably modi- 
fled, being utilized in the same way 
as in wireless telegraphy. 


The thermionic valve (see TELEG- 
RAPHY) has here also been of the 
greatest value for transmitting as well 
as receiving, as it has overcome the 
difficulty of controlling the powerful 
currents needed in the transmitting 
apparatus where long-distance trans- 
mission is concerned. During the 
. World War the wireless telephone was 
used very extensively for communica- 
tion between aeroplanes and between 
aircraft and earth, and had a revolu- 
tionary effect on aerial tactics and strat- 
egy. See Rap1o-TELEPHONY. 


TELESCOPE, an instrument which 
magnifies distant objects. Telescopes 
are of two kinds—the refractor and 
reflector. The former was the first to 
be invented, and the principle was 
discovered by a watchmaker’s appren- 
tice in 1609. The discovery was taken 
up by the watchmaker, Hans Lipper- 
shey, and a report of it reached the 
ears of Galileo, who constructed a 
telescope of his own on the same prin- 
ciple.. This he applied to a study of the 
heavenly bodies, and was so encouraged 
that he made several larger and more 
powerful instruments, and ‘in 1610 
discovered the satellites of Jupiter and 
the mountains on the moon. 


A refracting telescope consists of an 
object-glass which collects the rays of 
light from a star to a focus where a tiny 
image is formed. Here is placed an eye- 
piece which magnifies this image, and 
through this eyepiece the observer 
looks. In Galileo’s time the object- 
glass consisted of a single simple con- 
vex lens, but owing to the dispersion 
of light, objects seen through these 
early telescopes were seen to have a 
fringe of colors surrounding them. 
The power of a telescope depends on 
the size of the object-glass, and as 
this was increased so did this chromatic 
aberration increase. Early astronomers 
tried to overcome the defect by making 
their telescopes very long; for instance, 
some of the instruments constructed 
by Huygens and Cassini in the 17th 


cent. were over 100 ft. in length, and | 40 


so unwieldy that little or no scientific 
work could be done with them. Isaac 
Newton decided that it was impossible 
to overcome chromatic aberration in 
refracting telescopes, and determined 
to devise a new form of instrument, 
and he invented the reflecting telescope. 

In this type a mirror is placed at the 
bottom of an open tube. The mirror 
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being ground to a certain curvature, 
the rays of light from a star are reflected 
back up the tube to a prism, suspended 
near the top in such a manner as not 
to interfere with the — of the 
light rays from the star to the mirror. 
This prism diverts the rays to an eye- 
Piece placed in the side of the tube, 
through which the observer looks. Sir 
William Herschel further improved the 
reflector, and in 1789 constructed an 
instrument, the focal length of which 
was 40 ft. and with this he discovered 
the inner satellites of Saturn. 

Attention was again turned to the 
despised refractor, and in the 18th cent. 
it was found that, by constructing the 
object-glass in two pieces (the outer 
piece convex and made of crown glass, 
the inner piece concave, and made of 
flint glass), chromatic aberration was 
The difficulty now 


opticians, and in 1747 a telescope 
having a 15-in. lens was set up at 
Harvard Univ. Observatory, U.S. A 
23-in. lens was made by an Eng. amateur 
astronomer in 1868, while a few years 
later, Alvan Clark of America succeeded 
in making a 26-in. lens for the Wash- 
ington Observatory, and with this 
instrument Prof. Hall discovered the 
two satellites of Mars. The observa- 
tories of Nice and Pulkowa followed 
the making of this telescope by erecting 
instruments having object-glasses of 
2914 in. and 30 in. respectively, and for 
some years the latter was the largest 
refractor in the world. James Lick, 
an Amer. millionaire, left a sum of 
money for erecting a 36-in. telescope 
on Mt. Hamilton (California), and in 
1888 the work was completed, and for 
ten years the Lick telescope was the 
biggest in the world; but in 1898 another 
huge telescope, the money for which 
was provided by Mr. Yerkes, was set 
up at the observatory of the Chicago 
Univ. at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 
ee of the object-glass being 


The largest reflecting telescope of 
modern times, until a few. years ago, 
was an instrument of 72-in. aperture, 
made by Lord Rosse and kept in his 
grounds at Parsonstown, Ireland. It 
was erected in 1845, and is over 54 ft. 
in length, but, owing to the climate of 
Ireland, has been of little value in re- 
search, and is little more than an 
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astronomical curiosity. The National 
Observatory of France, Paris, has a 
48-in. reflector, while the Carnegie 
Solar Observatory at Mt. Wilson, near 
Pasadena, California, has a _ 60-in. 
mirror recently made by Prof. Ritchie. 
The mirror is made from a great disk 
of glass, and is 7% in. thick and weighs 
some 1,900 lb. The total weight of the 
huge instrument is something like 
23 tons, but the bearings are relieved 
of the great strain by attaching the 
instrument to a hallow drum, which 
floats in a metal bath of mercury. 

The reflector is cheaper and easier 
to make than the refractor, for not 
only can it be made much larger, bein 
less cumbersome to mount, but it is 
capable of affording a very accurate 
rendering of the natural colors of the 
object observed; this is not the case 
with the refractor. On the other hand, 
the closed tube of this latter type of 
telescope is a great advantage when 
any air currents are present in the 
observatory, for théy tend to disturb 
the vision in the open tube of a reflector. 
The reflecting telescope is generally 
employed in celestial photography, for 
the visual and chemical focal points 
are identical, and this is not the case 
with the other type. 


TELESE (41° 14’ N., 14° 30’ E.) 
(ancient Telesia), village, Italy; hot 
sulphur springs. 


TELESIO, BERNARDINO (1509-88), 
Ital. philosopher and scientist; attacked 
Aristotelianism prevalent at Padua; 
proposed an inquiry into sense data; 
forerunner of n. 


TELFORD, THOMAS (1757-1834), 
Scot. civil engineer; b. Eskdale. His 
works include the Caledonian and 
Ellesmere Canals, the Gota Canal in 
Sweden, a system of main roads in 
Scot. Highlands, the Menai Bridge, and 
the Clyde Bridge at Glasgow. 


TELL, WILLIAM, a peasant of Urt, 
Switzerland, prominent in the resistance 
to Austria, XIV. cent. According to 
legend, T. taken prisoner by the 
Austrian governor Gessler, was prom- 
ised his liberty if with an arrow he could 
hit an apple on his son’s head. T. ac- 
complished the feat, but avowed that a 
second arrow was ready for Gessler 
if he had failed. Gessler thereupon 


seized him and carried him off to 
prison. But T. made his escape and 


subsequently shot Gessler through the 
heart. The general revolt which followed 

ainst Austria ended in the victory 
of Switzerland. A monument stands to 
his memory at Altorf. . 


8g | graduated from 


| TELPHERAGE 
TELL - EL - AMARNA, ruins of a 
residence of Amenophis IV., near Nile, 


important cuneiform {nscriptions were 
discovered here. 


TELL - EL - KEBIR, a vil. in the 
N.E. of Egypt, situated on the Fresh- 
water Canal. It owes its fame to the 
fact that it was the scene of Lord 
Wolsey’s (then Sir Garnet) great victory 
over Arabi Pasha, Sept. 13, 1882. 


T HENRY MOORE (1830- 
1914), American Senator; b. at Granger, 
New York, d. in Denver, Colorado. He 

University, New 
York, taught school, was admitted to 
the bar, and for some years was in law 
practice in Illinois and Colorado. U.S. 
senator from Colorado 1876-1882; sec- 
retary of the Interior 1882-1885, and 
excepting 1896-1897, was U.S. senator 
from 1885 to 1909. He was an ardent 
silver advocate and was elected to 
office first as a Republican and later 
as a Democrat. 


TELLER, WILHELM ABRAHAM 
(1734-1804), Prot. theologian; prof. at 
Helmstedt, 1761; became a rationalizing 
theologian, issued various works, and 
tended to substitute for distinctively 
Christian rites and doctrines a purely 
ethical system. 


TELLICHERRY (11° 45’ N., 75° 32’ 
E.), seaport, Malabar, Madras, Brit. 
India; exports coffee. Pop. 29,000. 


TELLURIUM. Te. Atomic weight 
127.5. An element belonging to the 
oxygen-sulphur family. It is on the 
borderline between the metals and 
non-metals, the oxide acting both as an 
acid and as a base. It occurs asa black 
or dark grey powder or as a grey solid 
with a metallic lustre. It is widely 
distributed in the earth’s crust but does 
not occur abundantly. It is found in 
small quantities associated with gold, 
silver and bismuth ores. It received 
its name in 1798, but was recognized 
many years prior to that date. It has 
a specific gravity of about 6.0 and melts 
at 452°-454° C. It is soluble in sulphuric 
and nitric acids, and in potassium 
hydroxide but is insoluble in water. 
It is used in ceramics and in medicine. 


TELPHERAGE, a system of traction 
by aerial ropeway used for conveyance 
of minerals over rough country, in 
which a stout steel cable supported on 

les forms the track. On this are 

ung little trolleys with the wheels 
running on the cable. A second cable 
conveys current to the trolley, and the 


e 





lower cable acts as the return conduc- 
tor. A small motor drives the trolley. 


TEMBULAND, a div. of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 8. Africa, situated near the 
coast, to the S. W. of Griqualand East. 
It covers an area of 4117 sq. m. The 
name is derived from a Kaffr tribe, 
who ciaim to be descendants of 
Tembu. Pop. 235,000. 


TEMENOS. (Gk.), sacred precinct 
of a god, sometimes containing a temple. 


TEMESVAR, tn., and see of Gr. 
Orthodox bishop, co. Temes, Rumania 
(45° 47’ N., 21° 14’ E.); manufactures 
tobacco, matches, cloth, paper, and oil; 
castle founded by Hunyady (1443) and 
R.C. cathedral by Maria Theresa 
(1736-57). Town held by Turks (1552- 
1716), but was retaken for Hungary 
by Prince Eugene; in 1919 it passed 
to Rumania. Pop. 72,600. 


TEMPE, VALE OF (39° 50’ N., 22° 
35’ E.), valley, Thessaly, Greece. 


TEMPERA, DISTEMPER, process 
of spreading mixture of paint and 
glutinous material on flat surface; 
used by artists, especially of early Ital. 
school, for applying to canvas, and by 
house painters. 


TEMPERANCE. See Liquor Reav- 
LATION. 
TEMPERATURE. See Heart. 


TEMPERING. If steel with .2 per 
cent. of carbon and upwards is heated 
red hot and then suddenly cooled in 
water or other liquid, it becomes hard- 
ened to a degree, depending on the 
carbon content up to one per cent., and 
on the suddenness of the cooling. 
This is known as tempering. 


TEMPIO PAUSANIA (40° 53’ N., 


9° 10’ E.), town, Sassari, Sardinia. 
Pop. 6,500. 

TEMPLARS, a military order, 
founded in 1119, at the time of the 


Crusades, by Hugues de Payen and 
Godfrey de Saint Adhémar, with seven 
other knights, taking on themselves 
the solemn vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, and undertaking the 
defense of pilgrims to the holy places 
from the attacks of the Saracens. By 
Baldwin II., King of Jerusalem, they 
were granted quarters in his palace, 
built on the site of the temple; hence 
the name of the order. The rule of the 
order was drawn up by Bernard of 
Clairvaux. All luxury and display, 
even in armor, were forbidden. At first 
none but nobles or knights were admitted 
It was governed by a grand master, 
who had his seat, first at Jerusalem 





and then successively at Antioch, Acre, 
the Pilgrim’s Castle (near Acre), and 
lastly at Limasol in Cyprus. The 
various provinces of the order—Jeru- 
salem, Tripoli, Antioch, Portugal, Cas- 
tile and Leon, Aragon, England, France, 
Aquitaine, Provence, Germany, Italy, 
and Sicily—were ruled by masters, 
grand priors, and commanders. In 1172 
the Templars were set free from the 
jurisdiction of the bishops and made 
dependent on the Pope alone, and were 
allowed to confess to chaplains of their 
own order. Their houses had the right 
of sanctuary, and their property was 
exempt from taxation and tithing. 

In addition to its possessions in Syria 
and Asia Minor, the onfer owned 
numerous lordships in almost every 
country of Europe —nine thousand 
manors, according to Matthew of Paris. 
The annual income drawn from Euro- 
pean sources alone is estimated to 
have been about six million pounds 
sterling. The Templars, moreover, 
possessed many privileges above ordi- 
nary Europeans. The main cause of 
their overthrow was undoubtedly the 
dangerous position which they occupied 
in the political life of Europe. 


TEMPLE, term used to describe a 
place of worship of ancient Hebrew and 
pagan religions as opposed to ‘church’ 
of Christianity or synagogue of later 
Judaism; the Hebrew has been trans- 
lated ‘god-house’ (better than ‘house of 
God’), but the existence of such cannot 
have been characteristic of the primitive 
phase of Semitic religion. Only when the 
nomads had settled down were the 
gods housed in permanent abodes. 
A T. always had an altar, for sacrifice 
was the central act of worship. In 
Judaism the first great T. was that of 
Solomon, described in 1 Kings 6 and 7, 
itself probably drawn from earlier 
sources of information. Its site is now 
marked by the Mosque of Omar (or 
Dome of the Rock) (this is not men- ` 
tioned in Kings, but is supported by 
the evidence of archzology and tradi- 
tion). Mount Moriah, on which it is 
built, was artificially leveled at the 
top, and the spot had probably beem 
sacred from prehistoric times. 

The T. proper was divided into the 
‘Holy Place’ and the Holy of holies, 
only entered once a year by the high 
priest. Outside was a porch, and all 
around a lower building consisting of 
small chambers. It was magnificently 
built and overlaid with gold. In the 
Holy Place were the table of shewbread 
and the golden candlesticks, and in the 
Holy of holies the ark. East of the T. 
was the altar of burnt-offering—a great 
slab of rock. The whole T. is archi- 
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tecturally typical of Syrian art. 

Solomon’s T. was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 86 B.C., and was 
succeeded by that of Zerubbabel, built 
on similar lines. It bad, however, a 
large square outer court, then an inner 
court, for the priests alone. The altar 
was larger than in Solomon’s T., and 
there was an arrangement for draining 
off the blood of the slaughtered animals 
into the Kidron. Zerubbabel’s T. was 
built 520-516 B.C., but before the 
return from exile an ideal T. had 
presented itself to the mind of Ezekiel, 
and Zerubbabel generally followed Ezek- 
iel’s idea. It was outraged by Antiochus 
Epiphanes in 168 B.C. and by Pompetus. 
The last T. was that of Herod the Great, 
begun about 20 B.C. It ‘contained a 
large outer court. The eastern part 
of the interior building was the Court 
of tha Women; a door led thence to the 
Court of the Israelites, then the Court 
of the Priests containing the altar o 
burnt-offering, then the T. porch proper. 
Holy Place, and Holy of holies. It was 
ue at the siege of Jerusalem, 

Gk, Rom., Egyptian, and Assyrian 
T.’s were built on somewhat similar 
Plans, containing a sanctuary with 
chambers at either end and colonnades. 


TEMPLE, a city of Texas, in Bell 
co. It is on the Gulf, Colorado and 
Santa Fe, and the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas railroads. It has manu- 
‘factures of cottonseed oil, cotton gins, 
‘foundry products, flour, candy, etc. 
There is a sanitarium, two hospitals, 
and a public library. Pop. 1920, 11,033. 


TEMPLE BAR, famous London ‘bar- 
rier’ erected (1670) between Strand and 
Fleet Street; city boundary; removed, 
1878, and replaced by commemorative 
monument. 


- TEMPLE, FREDERICK (1821-1902), 
Anglican divine; ed. Oxford, ordained, 
1846; became a school inspector, 1858, 
and headmaster of Rugby, 1858; bp. 
of Exeter, 1869, of London, 1885; abp. 
of Canterbury, 1896. 


TEMPLE, LAURA, an American 
college president; b. at Hazen, Pa. 
She was educated at Pa. State Normal 
School, Allegheny College and at the 
University of California. In 1903 she 
went to Mexico City to engage in educa- 
tional work and two years later became 
the first president of Sarah L. Keen 
Memorial College. In 1910 she founded 
the Industrial School for Girls, in Mex- 


ico City. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY. Founded 
by Russell H. Conwell, DD. LL.D., in 
Philadelphia, in 1884; chartered in 
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1888. At first it was enly open for 
study in. the evenings, but in 1891 a 
day school was added. There are 18 
departments in the University ranging 
from kindergarten and academic to 
courses in higher education. Morning, 
afternoon and evening classes are held 
in every department except medicine 
and dentistry which are only by day. 
The institution is non-sectarian but a 
religious atmosphere prevails. Students 
7648. Teachers, 408 (1922). 


TEMPLE, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. 
(1628-99), Eng. statesman and writer; 
Love Letters were edited by Gollancz, 
1903; ambassador at Hague, 1668; and 
opposed war with Holland; arranged 
marriage of William and Mary. 


TEMRYUE (45° 17’ N., 37° a E.), 





seaport, on Sea of Azov, Ku uss. 
Caucasia; flour-milis; exports grain. 
Pop. 16,000. 


TENAFLY, a borough of New Jersey, 
in Bergen co. hile ít is essentially 
a residential town, it has manufactures 
of cloth and window shades. There 
is a hospital, a home for the aged, and 
several other institutions. Pop. 1920, 
5,650. 

(13° 30’ N., 
wer Burma, 


p. 1,170,000. Capital, 
Moulmein. (2) (12° 6’ N., 99° 3’ E.), 
town, on Tenasserim 
Burma. Pop. 10,000. 


TENDON, a band or cord of white 
tissue which connects a muscle with 
the bone. The fibres of which Ts. are 
composed are arranged parallel to each 
other in the direction of the stress, 
and form a dense compact structure of 
great strength and flexibility. 


TENEBR Æ, Passion Week service 
R.C. Church. 


TENERIFFE (28° 25’ N., 16° 49’ 
W.), largest of Canary Islands; traversed 
by volcanic mountains with famous 
Peak (highest point—El Piton—12,000 
ft.; crater, 300 ft. in diameter and 
70 ft. deep); capital, Santa Cruz de T.; 
drawn linen, corn, wheat, potatoes, 
wine, tropical fruit, etc.; area, 7828 sq. 
— tourist and invalid resort. Pop. 


TENIERS, two Flemish artists, f. and 
s., both b. Antwerp. David Teniers, 
the elder (1582-1649), a pupil of Rubens, 
dealt chiefly with homely subjects. 
David Teniers, the younger (1610-90), 
enjoyed great distinction, and painted, 
it is calculated, about 700 pictures. 


TENNESSEE, S. E. central state, 


TENNESSEE RIVER 





U.S. (36° N., 86° W.), bounded N. by 
Virginia, Kentucky, W. by Missouri, 
Arkansas, S. by Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, E. by N. Carolina. Surface 
is mountainous in E., where the Great 
Smoky and other ranges of the Appa- 
lachians separate the state from N. 
Carolina, and reach an extreme height 
of 6,636 ft. in Mt. Guyot; in center 
is valley of E. Tennessee, and in W. 
is the great plateau of the Cumberland 
Mts. Drained by Mississippi, which 
forms W. boundary; and the Ohio 
receives waters of Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers and their tributaries, 
and unites with Mississippi, Climate 
is healthy, with long. fine summer. 
Flora includes pine, oak, beeca, and 
other valuable timber trees, persim- 
mons, crab-apples, and other fruits. 
Fauna includes bears, deer, rattle- 
snakes. Agriculture is important in- 
dustry, large crops of corn and wheat 
being grown as well as oats and vege- 
tables; fruit is extensively grown; to- 
bacco and cotton are cultivated. Live. 
stock raising is less important than 
formerly. Minerals include coal, petrol- 
eum, iron, copper, zinc, limestone. 
Principal industries are lumbering, flour 
milling, manufacture of iron and steel 
goods, cotton-seed oil and cake, furni- 
ture, leather, textiles. See Map U. 8. 

Tennessee was first visited by Span. 
explorers c. 1541; settled by English 
in middle of 18th cent. Organized as 
a terr. in 1790, it was admitted as a 
state to Union (1796); seceded from 
Union on outbreak of Civil War, al- 
though a large party in the state was 
in favor of Federal Government; read- 
mitted to Union (1866). 

Executive power is in hands of a 
governor and four other officers of state: 
legislature consists of a senate of 33 
members and a house of representatives 
of 99 members, all of whom are elected 
for twọ years by popular vote. State 
sends two senators and ten representa- 
tives to Federal Congress. ‘Tennessee 
is divided into 96 counties for purposes 
of local administration. Chief towns are 
Nashville (cap.), Memphis, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga. Railway mileage, 4,090. 
Education is compulsory, and there are 
separate schools for white and colored; 
several universities. Area, 42,022 sq. m., 
including 335 sq. m. of water; pop. 1920, 
2,337,885 


TENNESSEE RIVER is the largest 
(950 m. long) tributary of the Ohio. 
The Holston and Clinch, which unite 
near Knoxville, Virginia, are the head- 
streams. The T. winds with a devious 
course through E. Tennessee, Alabama 
W. ‘Tennessee, and Kentucky, and 
finally reaches the Ohio at Paducah. 
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It is navigable from the mouth of the 
Muscle Shoal Rapids, and from Knox- 
ville to a gorge some 500 m. up, known as 
the Suck. A great power develop- 
ment has been undertaken at Muscle 
Shoals by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Its original purpose was 
to supply power for great moun- 
tain plants, but following the end 
of the World War the project was 
changed to the furnishing of power for 
private use and enterprise. Work of 
construction was ultimately abandoned. 
See POWER, WATER. 


TENNIEL, SIR JOHN (1820-1914), 
Eng. artist and cartoonist; member of 
Punch staff (1851-1901); knighted in 
1893; illustrated Lalla Rookh, Ingoldsvy 
Legends, Alice in Wonderland, Through 
the Looking-Glass, etc.; style severely 
classical. 


TENNIS, development of a game, 
longue paume, played by French and 
Italians and now represented by Fives; 
popular in France and England by 14th 
cent.; retained favor till ousted by | 
Lawn Tennis towards end of 19th cent.; 
still played, — expense of build- 
ing court makes the game impossible 
or most. 


Tennis is played by two or four 
players in rectangular court, partially 
covered by penthouse roof directly 
beneath which lie openings, the dedans, 
grille, and galleries; and net, 5 ft. high 
at ends, 3 ft. in middle, separates 
‘service’ from ‘hazard’ side; racket is 
of ash, strung with gut, about 16 oz. 
in weight and 2 ft. 2 in. long. A series 
of lines 1 yd. apart is drawn across 
floor at each end of court. 

The server, standing on service side 
of court, delivers ball so as first to strike 
lateral penthouse and then to drop 
into service court; the strike-out may 
return it by volleying or on first bounce; 
stroke is scored when ball is hit into 
last gallery on hazard side, dedans, or 
grille, or lost when ball is hit out of 
court, into net, or when chase is lost 








(when ball enters any gallery except 
last or bounces for second time between 
lines drawn across court, note is taken, 
and, when opponent makes chase, 
results are compared, and stroke nearest 
end wall wins.) 

The first point is 15, second 30, third 
40, fourth game. ‘Love’ means that 
player has not scored; 40 all is known 
as ‘deuce’, and for next point, two 
consecutive strokes must be scored. 
Player who scores six games first wins 
set. The champion in men’s singles in 
1923 was W. T. Tilden. The women’s 
cham tonenip mas won in Aug. 1923, by 
Miss Heien Wiils, a 17 year old girl. 








TENNYSON 
TENNYSON (ALFRED TENNY- 
SON), LORD (1809-92), Eng. poet; 


with his bro. Charles pub. Pomes by 


- €ERCENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


this Act in removing Edward M. 
Stanton. In 1887 the Act was practically 


repealed. 


Two Brothers, 1826, later pub. two ; 
volumes of Poems, 1830-1833, which met — (21° ay N., 108 2 W.), 
with unfavorable criticism; third vol. fertil ry, on Pacifc — exico; 
1842) brought him instant recogni- da ©; — ae A mining, in- 
tion, and thenceforward his life was Po, — ee 000. Capital, Tepic 
one of uninterrupted success; poet- p. 17,000. 
laureate (1850); raised to peerage TEPLITZ, - SCHÖNAU 
(1884); buried in Westminster Abbey. | (50° 39’ N., 13° 43’ E.), town, watering- 
Works include The Princess, inter- | place, Bobemia; warm mineral baths; 
with charming lyrics (1847) ; manufactures ery, textiles, Pop. 
In Memoriam, on the death of his | 27,000. 
friend Arthur Hallam (1833-50), Maud 


1855; Idylls of the King, 1859,1869, 
1872; Enoch Arden, 1864; Queen Mary, 
1875; Harold, 1876; and Becket, 1884; 
plays: Demeter, 1889; Death of Aenone, 


1892. 
TENNYSON, FREDERICA. (1807- 
98), a poet, a bro. of Alfred, Lord T., 


contributed four poems to the Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827; Among his works 
are The Isles of Greece, 1890; Daphne, 
— and Poems of the Day and Year, 


895. 
TENNYSON, HALLAM, second BAR- 
ON (b. 1852), in his youth served as 
to his f., whose 


collected and 
uncle, Charles Tennyson-Turner. He 
was governor and commander-in-chicf 
of S. Australia (1899-1902); governor- 
general of Australia (1902-4). 


TENOR. — 1. The highest man’s 
voice, the compass being from tenor 
to treble A, (t.e.), an octave below 
soprano. It is so-called Lecause in the 
old plainsong the tenor-part was of 
sustained notes around which the 
harmonies were set. 2. The viola: 
3. The leading bell ina peal. 


TENT, portable shelter; 4 light 
shelter made of animal skins and leaves 
of trees, before production of canvas; 
bark, hides, straw, and mud used by 
Rom. soldiers; always a necessary 
habitation for military forces, from the 
time of Gk. and Macedonian wars; 
common dwelling-place of Arabs and 
Persians. : 

TENURE OF OFFICE ACT. An act 

in March 1867 as a result of the 
controversies between President John- 
son and Congress, when 
passed it over his veto. The measure 
required the approval of the senate 
to the removal of officers appointed by 
their consent. Other provisions of the 
Act were intended to curb President 
Johnson’s powers. He 
principally because of 
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TERAMO (42° 40’ N., 13° 43’ E.) 
(ancient Interamnium), town, at junc- 
tion of Tordino and_Vezzola, capital, 
Teramo province, Italy; cathedral; 
Rom. antiquities; manuf silk. 
Pop. 25,000; (province) 310,000. 


the science con- 
cerned with the occurrence of men- 
The term ‘mon- 
creatures which 


appearance, 
mous with the terms 
‘discontinuous variation.’ 
includes defective states which are 
not true variations at all. A monster, . 
in short, is a greatly abnormal specimen 
whether its condition be due to germinal 
variation or to defective nutrition. 


TUM. Tb. Atomic weight 
159.2. An element belonging to the 
group of rare earth metals found in 
Sweden and some other parts of the 
These elements very closely 
resemble one another and their ch emical 
properties are so similar that their 
separation, one from another, presents 
considerable difficulty. Terbium was 
first identified in 1843 by Mosander, 
who vered that the earth found 
by Gadolin in 1794, and named yttria, 
really consisted of three earths, yttria 
proper, erbia and terbia. In later years, 
other elements were separated from both 
erbia and terbia. but the name terbium 
was retained for the element discovered 
by Mosander. Terbium has no com- 
mercial value. 


TERCEIRA (38° 38’ N., 27° 20’ W.), 
island, Azores, belonging to Portugal. 
Pop. 55,000. Capital, Angra. 


TERCENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
JAMESTOWN, THE. At Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, April 6 to November 
30, 1907; to commemorate the first 
permanent settlement of English speak- 
ing people in America. At Sewell’s Point 
400 acres were devoted to the exposition 
where suitable buildings were e 

mostly of Colonial architecture for the 
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exhibits. The Arts and Crafts village 
displayed Colonfal articles. The history 
of the United States from the founding 
of the Jamestown Colony was repre- 
sented. The United States Government 
contributed $1,577,000 to the Exposi- 
tion, of which $50,000 was for a per- 
manent memorial at Jamestown. 


TEREK. (1) Prov., N. Caucasus 
republic (43° 20’ N., 44° E.), bordering 
on Caspian Sea; agriculture, cattle 
raising, viticulture (2,000,000 gal. wine 
annually), agriculture, and fishing are 
chief industries; cap. Vladikavkaz. Pop. 
1,182,700. (2) Riv., N. Caucasia (43° 
48’ N., 47° 10’ E.) rises on Mt. Kazbek 
at Zilga-Khokh, pierces mountain range 
by Dariel Gorge, flows N.W. then E., 
and enters Caspian Sea by delta; 
length, 380 m. 


TERENCE, PUBLIUS TERENTIUS 
AFER (c. 192-158 B.C.), Rom. play- 
wright, though not of Rom. birth, 
probably African; brought to Rome as 
slave of Terentius Lucanus and soon 
obtained freedom after being kindly 
treated and well educated by his master; 
first play produced, 166, last in 160, 
after which he left Rome to travel 
in Greece; mode of death uncertain, 
there are varying accounts, all of 
doubtful value. In spite of his foreign 
origin, T.’s Latin is pure and elegant 
and was admired by such severe critics 

as Cicero and Quintilian. He drew his 
plots from Menander and other Gk. 
playwrights of New Comedy. He wrote 
six plays, Andria, Hecyra, Heauton 
Timorumenos, Eunuchus, Phormio, Adel- 
phae. Molière (g.v.) has copied Phormio 
in Les Fourberies de Scapin. 


TERESA. See THERESA, ST. 


TERHUNE, ALBERT PAYSON 
(1872), an American author; b. in 
Newark, New Jersey. In 1893 graduated 
from Columbia College. Author of 
Syria from the Saddle, 1896; Columbia 
Stories, 1897; Caleb Conover, Railroader, 
1907; The World’s Great Events, 1908; 
The Fighter, 1909; The New Mayor, 
1910; The Woman, 1912; Dollars and 
Cents, 1915; Fortune, 1918; The Pest, 
1920; Buff, A Collie, 1921; The Man 
tn the Dark, 1921; Black Gold, 1921. 


TERHUNE MARY VIRGINIA 
HAWES (MARION HARLAND) (1831- 
1922): b. in Amelia county, Virginia, 
December 3, 1831; d. June 3, 1922. 
She edited Babyhood and The Home 
‘Maker, a department in St. Nicholas 
and Wide Awake, and was on the editorial 
staff of the North American of Phila- 
delphia. Her works on domestic science 
include Common Sense in the Household, 
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1872; and Marion Harlands Model . 
Housewife. Novels and stories Alone 
1854; Hidden Paths, 1855; Husbands 
and Homes, 1868; Her Great Self, 1892: 
Dr. Dale (with her s. A. P. Terhune), 
1900; Long Lane, 1915. 


TERLIZZI (41° 8’ N., 16° 32’ E.), 
town, Bari, Italy. Pop. 25,000. 


TERMINI IMERESE (37° 58’ N., 
13° 41’ E.), (ancient Thermae Himeren- 
ses), seaport, Palermo, Sicily; warm 
mineral springs. Pop. 23,000. 


TERMITES, WHITE ANTS (Jsop- 
tera, Gk. isor, equal; pteron, wing), 
or (Termitidae), separate order of 
Insects, till recently included with 
Neuroptera. Of greatest interest on 
account of their complex sccial habits. 
There are wingless and winged forms; 
latter possess four long, equal membra- 
nous Wings, which lie flat on the back, 
and can be readily cast off. The larva 
is either like the adult, or becomes 
adult-like by slight, gradual changes. 
T. build 20-foot high domes of nests, 
constructed ef earth or chewed wood. 
Within are rooms and galleries for 
distinct purposes, palaces, nurseries, 
store-rooms, etc. 


The T. themselves are of various 
orders, king, queen, workers, and soldiers 
each with its own duties; and within 
the nest, in which they remain except 
during the swarming flight, social 
order in perfectly established. T. are 
most common in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, but a few are found 
beyond this limit. ; 


TERMONDE, or DENDERMONDE, 
tn., E. Flanders, Belgium (51° 2’ N., 
4° 6’ E.), on the Scheldt, between 
Ghent and Malines; cotton yarn, lace, 
woolens; captured by Marlborough 
(1706). During World War Termonde 
destroyed by Germans in their invasion 
of Belgium (1914). Neighborhood of 
the town was flooded in order to retard 
their progress, but they took it (Sept. 4), 
and because a fine of $200,000 was not 
immediately pag proceeded to lay it 
waste. The houses were sprayed with 
paraffin and then set on fire; the bom- 
bardment was renewed, and the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame and the beautiful 
town hall were reduced to ruins; the 
inhabitants fled terror-stricken. During 
the first fortnight of Sept. there was 
bitter fighting in the neighborhood, 
but the destruction of the town was not 
due to any battle. Of all the Belgian 
towns its fate was the direst, for it was 
literally leveled with the ground. 
Pop. 10,000 
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TERNATE (1° 15’ N., 127° 45’ E.), 
residency, Dutch E. Indies;. including 
Ternate Island, part of Celebes, Dutch 
New Guinea, and the N. islands of the 
Moluccas; Capital, Ternate, on E. 
coast, Ternate Island. Pop. 210,000; 
(town) 4,000. 

TERNI (42° 34’ N., 12° 40’ E.), 
. (ancient Interamna), town, Perugia, 
Italy; iron and steel works; Rom. 
annau ioe: scene of defeat of Neapoli- 
tans by French, 1798. Pop. 22,000. 


TERNS. See under GuLL FAMILY. 


TERPANDER (VII. cent. B.C.), Gk. 
musician and poet; a Lesbian; invented 
7-stringed lyre. 


TERPENES are hydrocarbons, CioHi6 
or (CsHs)n, oc in turpentine 
and essential oils derived from plants. 
They are liquid or solid, inflammable, 
and possess characteristic odors, and 
solvent and other valuable properties. 

Pinene, CioH1e, a colorless liquid, 
sp. gr. 0.858, b.p. 160° C., smelling like 
turpentine, occurs in pine trees, and 
essential oils of eucalyptus, lemon, 
thyme, etc. 

Camphene, CieHis, is a solid, m.p. 
51°, b.p. 160°, occurring in oil of ginger, 
etc.; forms the dibromide, CieHiBr2, 
and hydrochloride, CioH17Cl; oxidized 
by chronic acid to camphor. 

Limonene, CioHise, b.p. 175°, occurs 
in oil of lemons, lime, lavender, caraway, 
bergamot, turpentine, etc. forms the 
tetrabromide CioHiseBrs and dihy-dro- 
chloride, CioHisCls, optically active. 
See TURPENTINE. 


TERPSICHORE. See Mouses. 


TERRACINA (41° 17’ N., 13° 17’ E.), 
(ancient Anzur or Terracina), town, 
on Mediterranean, Rome, Italy; bp.’s 
see; cathedral and ruins of temple of 
Venus. Pop. 11,300. 


TERRA - COTTA, Ital. term for clay, 
moulded and baked; uses are variéd— 
statuettes, vases and ornaments; bas- 
reliefs and groups; cornices, friezes, and 
other architectural ornaments; in its 
coarser processes, bricks, 
rough pottery. T. may be glazed 
Potrgery). Prevalent colors are natural 
brown, yellow, or red, but T. is often 
impregnated with various color-pigments. 
Greeks, Etruscans, cnicians, and 
Romans specialized strongly in T. work. 
Mediæval, and especially Renaissance 
times, produced much fine work; a 
distinct revival is noticeable in XX. 
cent. in Germany, France, and Britain 
for large decorative pu and the 
materials wear very ow 

TERRA DEL FUEGO. See Tierra 
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TERRANOVA (37° 3’ N., 14° 16’ E.), 
seaport, on site of ancient Gela, Calta- 
nisetta, Sicily; tunny and sardine 
fisheries. Pop. 23,000. 


TERRAPIN. See under Tortoises. 


TERRE HAUTE, a city of Indiana 
in Vigo co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Pennsylvania, the Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroads, 
and on the Wabash river. The city is 
the center of an agricultural and coal 
mining region. It is also an important 
manufacturing city. Its industries in- 
clude flour and hominy mills, rolling 
mills, blast furnaces, tool factories, 
meat packing establishments, clay works, 
railroad car shops, and grain elevators. 
It is the seat of the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, State Normal School, St. 
Mary’s Institute, St. Ann’s Orphan 
Asylum, Union Home for Invalids, 
and has a court-house, United States 
government building, and libraries. Pop. 
1920, 65,914; 1924, 79,000. 


TERRELL, a 
Kaufman co. 
Pacific and the Texas Midland railroads, 
and is the center of an extensive truck 
farming, cotton raising and agricultural 
region. It has cotton gins, flour mills, 
a canning factory, etc. Terrell is the 
seat of the North Texas Hospital for 
the Insane, and has a public library, 
Elks Home, and a military school for 
boys. Pop. 1920, 8,349. 


TERRELL, EDWIN HOLLAND 
1848), lawyer and diplomat; b. 
rookville, Indiana. He graduated 
at Pauw University in 1871, 
and studied in Europe 1873 - 1874, 
and engaged in law practice in In- 
dianapolis and San Antonio, Texas. 
Delegate to the Republican National 
Convention 1880, 1888 and _ 1909, 
U.S. minister to Belgium, 1889 - 1893; 
negotiated for the United States with 
6 powers having possessions in the 
Congo Basin, obtaining ‘Protocol of 
December 22, 1888’ which gives United 
States citizens full commercial privileges 
there; plenipotentiary to negotiate com- 
mercial treaty with Congo Free State 
1891; commissioner and vice president 
of International Monetary Conference 
at Brussels 1892, member Republican 
State Executive Committee, Texas, 
1894-1900. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. See 


MAGNETISM (Terrestrial). 
TERRIERS. See Doa Famtty. 
TERRISS, WILLIAM (1847 - 97), 


city of Texas, im 


It is on the Texas and . 


— 


TERRITORIAL WATERS 


stage name of William Charles James 
Lewin, Eng. actor; first professional 
appearance in 1867; greatest parts were 
Squire Thornhill in Olivia, 1878, and 
William in Jerrold’s Black-eyed Susan, 
1896; assassinated as he was entering 
Adelphi Theater. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS. See un- 


der FISHES. 


TERRITORY. In the United States 
a certain part of the national domain 
that has not been organized as a State. 
After the Republic was founded with 
13 States, the Government admitted 
new territories to the Union as soon as 
the inhabitants were capable of govern- 
ing themselves. The Constitution of 
the United States gives Congress the 
power to make all needful rules and 
regulations for a territory, or other 
property, belonging to the United 
States. All States excepting the original 
13, and Vermont, Maine, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Texas, and California 
were first territories. Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, Maine and West Virginia were 
carved out of the territory of the 
original 13 States. Texas and Cali- 
fornia were admitted to Statehood 
before they were organized as territories. 
The District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, are now the only remaining 
territories. The Philippine Islands 
(1891), Guam and Porto Rico (1898), 
The Panama Canal Zone (1904), and 
Danish West Indies, or Virgin Islands 
1917) are called ‘possessions.’ The 

hilippines are represented at Wash- 
ington by a delegate or commissioner. 
Samoa and Guam have military and 
naval governors respectively. Alaska, 
an unorganized territory, is under a 
governor and a judiciary. The District 
of Columbia is governed by three com- 
missioners, the laws being made by 


Congress. It is not represented in the 
House. 

TERRY, ALFRED "HOWE (1827- 
1890), an American soldier; at 


Hartford, Connecticut. He studied-law 
at the Yale Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1849. Appointed 
Clerk of the Superior Court of Con- 
necticut in 1854. Colonel in the State 
National Guard and when the Civil 
War broke out joined the Federal 
Government. In 1864 he was given 
command of the Tenth Corps of the 
Army of the James. In command of 
various divisions and retired in 1888. 


TERRY FAMILY, Eng. actors. Ben- 


jamin T (1818-92) and his w. 
did most of their work in old ‘stock’ 
m Two eldest dau.’s, Kate 


companies. e 
(ò. 1844) and Ellen Alicia (6. 1848), 


TERTULLIAN 


appeared on the stage when very young 
and played at Princess’ Theater, Lon- 
don, till 1860. Kate joined Fechter at 
Lyceum (1862), and retired on marrying 
Arthur Lewis (1867). Ellen joined 

pany -at Theater Royal, 
Bristol (1862), and played at Hay- 
market, ndon (1863); first real suc- 
cess was as Portia at old Prince of 
Wales’ Theater (1875); her appearance 
at Court Theater led to her association 
with Henry Irving at Lyceum ae 
1902); on retirement of Irving (1902) 
she formed a company of her. own; 
presented with general memorial on 
occasion of stage jubilee (1906). Made 
tour in America. 


TERRY, NATHANIEL MATSON 
(1844), an American physicist; b in 
Lyme, Connecticut. In 1867 he gradua- 
ted from Amherst College. Since 1872, 
professor of physics, head of depart- 
ment of porin and chemistry, 1886- 
1913, at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. In 1913 commissioned professor 
of mathematics United States Navy 
and ordered to duty in connection 
with postgraduate course at the United 
States Naval Academy. In 1917 placed 
o retired list of United States Naval 

Cers. 


TERRY, SILAS WRIGHT (1842) 
naval cfficer; b. in Wallonia, Kentucky, 
Graduated at U.S. Military Academy in 
1862, promoted Captain 1893, rear-ad- 
miral 1900. With North Atlantic block- 
ading squadron 1862-63; Mississippi 
squadron 1863-1864; in attacks on 
Fisher, and Fort Anderson; commander 
of Marion 1884-1886; Navy Yard, Wash- 





of Newark 1893-1895; Trenton 1895- 
1898: Iowa 188-1899; commandant 
Navy Yard, Washington, 1900, 1903, 
Retired 1904. 


TERTIAN FEVER. See MALARIA. 


TERTIARIES, persons connected 
with the monastic orders, but not 
under vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience; they developed owing to 
the work of St. Francis; who did 
not admit to the order all who sought 
for admission, but organized them as 

"8. , 

TERTIARY, CAINOZOIC, all rock 
strata above Cretaceous system, and 
including Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene. 


TERTULLIAN, O. SEPTIMUS FLO- 
RENS TERT ANUS (c. 155-222 
A.D.), Christian theologian; 8. of a 
Rom. centurion; became — 
in the Carthaginian Ch when 


TERUEL 


about forty; early began work as a 
controversialist, and most of his writ- 
ings have fortunately been preserved; 
though at first a passionate defender of 
Catholic tradition against heresy, his 
very bitterness against laxity led him 
into heresy, and he became a Montanist. 
Lat. Christianity has been said to start 
with him, and he deals with practical 
problems in contrast to the speculative 
tendency of Gk. theologians. Though 
earnest, he is violent and harsh and 
extremely rhetorical; among his most 
famous works are Apologeticum, De 
Praescriptionibus, De Baptismo. 


TERUEL (40° 30’ N., 1° W.), province 


Aragon, Spain; mountainous. Pop. 
1910, 254,998. Capital, Teruel (40° 
92’ N., 1° 5’ W.), on Guadalaviar; 


bp.’s see; XVI.-cent. cathedral. 
11,200. 


TERVUEREN (50° 50’ N., 4° 30’ 
ri — Brabant, Belgium. Pop. 


TESCHEN, 
(49° 45’ N., 1 
Ger. Silesia; 


Pop. 


tn., Czecho - Slovakia 
8° 38’ E.), formerly in 
was claimed both by 
Czecho-Slovaks and Poles in_ peace 
settlement at Paris (1919); declared 
a Plebiscite Area; allotted, along with 
coal basin and railway, to Czecho- 
Slovakia by Ambassadors’ Conference 
(July 1920); was occupied by Czecho- 
Slovak troops (Aug. 10, 1920); tanning 
and cloth manufactures. Pop. 19,000. 


TESLA, NIKOLA (1857), electrician; 
b. at Smiljay, Lika. as a student at 
the Polytechnic School, Gratz. In 1881 
invented the telephone repeater and 
had ideas for a rotating magnetic field. 
In 1884 became a naturalized citizen 
of the United States. Invented the 
Tesla system of alternating current 
power transmission, system of wire 
transmission of intelligence, 1893. me- 
chanical oscillators and generators of 
electric oscillations, 1895. Since 1903 
engaged in telegraphy and telephony. 


TESSIN, CARL GUSTAF, COUNT 
(1695-1770), Swed. statesman; leader 
of the ‘Hats,’ representatives of national 
dignity, against ‘Caps,’ who desired 
peace at any price; great personal 
distinction, cultured speaker and writer; 
chief minister, 1746-52. 


TESTAMENT OF THE THREE 
PATRIARCHS, THE TESTAMENT 
OF ABRAHAM, a Gk. apocryphal 
work, written in Egypt, c. 150 A.D.; 
T’s of Isaac and Jacob also exist. 


TESTAMENT, NEW. See BIBLE. 
TESTAMENT, OLD. See Brste. 





TETANUS 


TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE 
PATRIARCHS, apocalyptic work and 
pseudonymous, written in the name 
of the Patriarchs, and in Hebrew, 
according to Dr. Charles, c. 109-106 B.C. 
The author, probably a Pharisee, extols 
the dynasty of John Hyrcanus, but a 
second writer vehemently attacks the 
vices of the later Maccabees. Its in- 
fluence on the New Testament has been 
considerable; some passages supply 
close parallels to the teaching of Our 
Lord, who may have known the book, 
and it is quoted by St. Paul in Rom. 1*, 
1 Thess. 216. The Hebrew original only 
exists in fragments, but there are Gk. 
Slavonic, and Armenian versions. 


TESTAMENTUM DOMINI, TESTA- 
MENT OF THE LORD, an early 
Christian apocryphal book, only frag- 
ments of which were known till recently, 
but now fully (in Syriac). 
to have been spoken by Christ in the 
post-Resurrection period; it is partly 
eschatological and partly concerned 
with ecclesiastical discipline; exact date 
uncertain, but must be II. or III. cent.; 
first edit. by the Syrian patriarchs, 
Rahmani, 1899; since then by Eng. 
scholars, last by Maclean. 


TESTES, TESTICLES. See REPRO- 


DUCTIVE SYSTEM. 


TETANUS (Gr. teino, ‘I stretch’), or 
Lockjaw, a condition of muscular 
contraction aggravated by the_occur- 
rence of convulsive seizures. Tetanus 
is due to the action of a bacillus which 
has a terminal spore, hence called the 
drumstick bacillus. It exists in garden 
earth and in stables, and finds access 
to the body by wounds. The bacillus 
generates poisons which travel along 
the nerves to the spinal cord or brain, 
and give rise to the symptoms by irrita- 
ting the nerve centers. It may infect 
the navel of new-born infants, and give 
rise to Tetanus neonatorum. It has been 
introduced by imperfectly sterilized 
surgical appliances, and occasionally 
the mode of entrance cannot be traced. 
The usual seat of inoculation is a wound. 
There was an enormous incidence of 
tetanus in the early months of the 
World War. After sufficient supplies 
became available, orders were issued 
that prophylactic injections of anti- 
tetanic serum were to be given in all 
cases of wounds, however slight. There- 
after the incidence of tetanus practically 
disappeared. 
Symptoms. — Within a few days of 
the occurrence of infection stiffness 
of the muscles about the back of the 
neck and jaws is experienced. This 
spreads to the trunk, and great rigidity 





It purports . 


TETON 


may occur. Sometimes the patient may 
assume an arched position, with the 
head and the heels drawn back (opistho- 


tonos); there may be fixation of the jaws 
(trzsmus) and of the muscles of the face 
(risus sardonicus). These symptoms 
are aggravated at intervals, varying 
from an hour to a few minutes, by 
painful spasms which may interfere 
with breathing. 


bright light may induce a convulsive 
attack, The temp. varies in different 
cases, but usually rises before the end, 
and may reach a great height. In the 


absence of complications death results 


from exhaustion, and may 
from one 
cases may deferred for a month. 
Recovery sometimes occurs, and prog- 
nosis is greatly improved by the early 
use of anti-tetanic serum. In pre-serum 


occur in 


days the mortality in cases due to wounds 


was about 90 per cent, 


TETON; a mountain range of the 


Mt. Hayden (13,691 ft.), 


TETRABRANCHIA, a sub-order of 


Cephalopoda. 


TETRAHEDRON, figure formed by 
joining by straight lines four equidistant 
points in space, three of the points 
forming an equilateral.triangle, 


TETRARCH, the ruler over the fourth 
per of a country. The term was 

rrowed by the Romans from the 
Greeks, with whom, however, it had 
quite a different meaning. On the death 
of Herod the Great, his dominions 
were divided among Archelaus, 
Antipas, and Herod Philip. 
remained under the direct rule of a 
Roman procurator. i 


TETRAZINES, compounds contain- 
Ing a ring of two carbon and four 
nitrogen atoms. ` 


TETRAZZINI, LUISA (1874), Ital. 
soprano; first appeared at Teatro 
Verdi, Florence (1895); Covent Garden 
1907); has toured in 8. America, 

ussia, etc.; favorite operas are Lucia 
di Lammermoor and La Sonnambula. 


TETSCHEN (50’ 46’ N., 14° 14’ E.), 
town, on Elbe, river port, Austria; 
chemical works. Pop. 10,650. 


TETUAN (35° 32’ N., 5° 22’ W., 
seaport town, on Martil, Morocco: 
ne slippers, firearms. Pop. 


TET JOHANN (c. 1465-1519), 


Catholic theologian: famed as seller of 
indulgences, 1517, to raise money for 


Any sudden noise or 


twelve days, but in milder 


TEUTONIC PEOPLES 


rebuilding St. Peter's; the abuse of these 
indulgences produced Luther’s revolt. 
T. was at length denounced from the 
Catholic side. 


TEUTOBURGER WALD 
8° 15’ E.), -range of hills, 
extending for 70 miles from 
nabriick, Hanover, 
phalia and Lippe, 


TEUTONIC KNIGHTS ORDER OF, 
an Order similar to the Templars and 
Knights of St. John, but restricted to 
Germans; founded at Acre in 1190, 
originally to tend wounded Crusaders, 
it soon took up aggressive warfare 
against the heathen, and in the XIV. 
and XV. cent’s was constantly at war | 
with Wends and Lithuanfans. On the 
conversion of these races the order, 
which had become possessed of large 
landed possessions, steadily declined, 
and it was entirely suppressed in 
Germany by Napoleon in 1809. 


may be classed as follows: (1) Germanic, 
(3) Anglo- 
Germanic class comprises 
modern German, and its high and low 


TEUTONIC PEOPLES, general term, 
with no present-day geographical sig- 
nificance, for those peoples who speak 
one of the languages of the Teutonic 
group. ~ Geographical area held by 
Teutonic peoples before the 4th cent. 
is doubtful, though archeological re- 
search points to an area comprising 
Schleswig - Holstein, the continental] 
part of Denmark, some of the Baltic 
islands, S. Sweden, Mecklenburg, Frisia, 
and the whole basin of the Elbe. In 
Cesar’s time the Teutonic boundaries 
seem to have been roughly the North 
Sea, the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Vistula, with offshoots in Scandinavia. 
The decay of the Roman Empire and 
pee of new races from the East 

rought about a great westward and 


‘TEWFIK PASHA : o TEXAS 


southward expansion, part of whichįby Oklahoma and Indian rere 
(e.g. Britain, Holland, and Flanders) | E Arkansas S.E. 
was of a permanent character, while 
in France, Spain, and Italy the Teutonic 
elements did not long withstand the 
higher culture of the native races. 
By the 8th cent. thə Teutonic area, 
with the exception of Britain and the 
Low Countries, had returned broadly 
to the state of affairs in Cæsar’s time. 
In the 9th cent. the Scandinavian 
branches expanded by a series of raids, 
and founded a number of new kingdoms, 
none of which permanently altered the 
situation, excepting Iceland and Fin- 
land. With the growth of Dutch and 
Eng. sea-power there came a notable 
extra-European expansion in the 16th 
cent., which has lasted to the present 


day. - 

The Teutonic peoples of the present 
day may be roughly divided into three 
groups: the Scandinavian, comprising 

anes, Swedes, Norwegians, Finns, and 
Icelanders; the German, comprising 
Germans proper, Austrians, utch, 
Boers, and the populationsof part of 
Belgium and Switzerland; the Anglo- 
Saxon, comprising the inhabitants ‘of 
Great Britain and its daughter countries 
across the seas. The population of U.S. 
may be reckoned, if Latin and Slavonic 
elements be deducted, as partaking 
of all three groups. 


TEWFIK PASHA (1852 -92), khedive 
of Egypt; succ. f., Ismail, who was 
deposed by the Powers, 1879; later in 
ear, England and France established 
Dual Control; greatly assisted Sir 
Evelyn Baring in introducing reforms 
and in development of Egypt. 


TEWKESBURY (51° 59’ N., 2° 9’ 
W.), (Rom. Etocessa), town, at junction 
of Avon and Severn, Gloucestershire, 
England; the abbey church (XII. cent.) 
is a fine specimen of Norman architec- 
ture; scene of a battle in Wars of Roses, 
1471. Pop. 6,000. 


| FEXARKANA, a city which is partly 
in Miller co., Ark., and partly in Bowie 
co., Tex. It is on the Texas and Pacific, 
the St. Louis Southwestern, the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain and other rail- 
roads. Each part of the city has a 
separate municipal government. The 
part in Arkansas being the county seat 
of Miller co. The city’s industries in- 
clude machine and boiler works, cotton 
compresses, cottonseed oil mills, ice 
factories, car shops, etc. The popula- 
tion of the part in Miller co., Ark., 


was 8,257; in Bowie co , Texas, 
11.480. ‘Total, 1920, 19,737.. om — UNIVERSITY OF. A co- 

TEXAS, south - westerly state, U.S. rece eg igen lt hania — 
(31° 10’ N., 100° 5’ W.); bounded N.|in arte and sciences, graduate school, 



















sists of a mountainous district m the 
W., where an extreme height of 8,382 
ft. is reached in Baldy Peak, prairie 
lands and forests in the center, and 
coastal plain in the E. Drained by 
Grande, Guadalupe, Colorado, Brazos, 
Trinity, Neches, Sabine, and other 
rivers. Climate is healthy, except in 
some of the low-lying districts. Flora 
includes many kinds of cactus and a 
large variety of valuable timber trees. 
Fauna includes the opossum, armadillo, 
bear, coyote, and numerous insects, 
Agriculture is a highly important in- 
dustry; corn, wheat, oats, rice, and po- 
tatoes are extensively cultivated; cattle, 
horses, mules, sheep, and pigs T: 

in great numbers; cotton is largely 
produced. Other important roducts 
are timber, tobacco, fruits. inerals 
include coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
mercury, salt, cement, gold, and silver. 
Principal manufactures are lumber, 
flour, cotton-seed off and cake, hard- 
ware, and ice; meat packing is carried 
on; fisheries are valuable. 

Texas was first discovered by Span. 
explorers early in 16th cent.; included 
in the Span. province of Mexico, and 
remained in the possession of Mexico 
after the emancipation from Spain in 
1821. In 1836 Texas proclaimed its 
independence, and retained its separate 
existence as a republic till 1845, when 
it was admitted as a state to the Union. 
Was one of the seceding states in the 


Union (1870). See Map U. 8. 
Executive power is in hands of a 
governor, assisted by a lieutenant- 
governor and five other officers of state, 
Legislature consists of senate of 31 
members and a house of representatives 
of 142 members, all of whom are el 
by popular vote—senators for four, 
and representatives for two years. 
Sends two senators and 18 representa- 
tives to Federal Congress. Railway 
mileage, 15,866. Educatior .is free, 
and there are separate schools for whites 
and blacks; there are several universities, 
and the principal towns are Houston, 
San Antonio, Dallas, Fort Worth, El 
Paso, and Galveston. Area, 265,896 
sq. m.; inclusive of 3,498 sq. m. of water; 
pop. 1920, 4,663,228. 


TEXAS FEVER. See under MITES 


AND TICKS. 


B wets ree 


Civil War, and was readmitted to the | 
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TEXEIRA — TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


without smell. More delicate is that 
of boiling in a weak solution of caustic 
soda in water, wherein animal fibres 
dissolve while vegetable fibres remain. 
Microscopic structure also furnishes 
a sure guide to the nature of fibres. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING, the 
spinning and weaving of a variety of 
fabrics from raw wool, cotton, silk, 
flax, hemp, jute, straw and other 
vegetable fibres, and their manufacture 
into many articles of wearing apparel 
and. household conveniences. ther 
materials, such as paper and wood 
pulp, leather, feathers, bone and asbes- 
tos also enter into textile manufactur- 
ing. The American industry is chiefly 
centered on the manufacture of cotton, 
hosiery and knot goods, other textile 
products ranking next in importance 
being those of silk, woolen and worsted, 
felt (hats), dyeing and finishing trades, 
and cordage and wine making. The 
industry also embraces the production 
of cotton small wares, cotton lace, 
carpets and rugs, wood shoddy, wool 
pulling and wool scouring, jute and 
linen goods, dressed flax and hemp, 
mats and matting from cocoa fibre and 
grass, and sponging and finishing cloth. 
In 1919 there were 61,312 establish- 
ments engaged in the textile industries 
in the United States, with a capital of 
$4,635, 149,885, and an output of goods 
worth $12,438,890,851, compared with 
55,364 plants in 1909 which produced 
goods valued at $3,937,617,891 on a 
capital of $1,696,754,345. 

The number of spindles in operation 
in the world’s textile industries in 1922 
was estimated at 154,555,267, of which 
56,605,176 were worked in Great Britain 
and 36,943,000 in the United States. 
The world’s spindles require about 
15,000,000 American bales of cotton 
annually. Unlike the United States, 
which not only provides its own raw 
cotton, but is the world’s leading 
supplier of that material, Great Britain 
has to depend on imported cotton to 
— complex fibrovascular bundles | sustain her enormous cotton industry, 

m the stems of such plants as flax, | whose output is largely exported. She 
jute, and hemp, or of the simpler hairs | imported more than 750,000,000 pounds 
which protect the seeds of such as the|of raw cotton in 1918. While Great 
Cotton plant. Britain grows much wool, she imports 

In general quality animal fibres are | about two-thirds of her needs and about 
distinguished from vegetable fibres by | half the flax she uses in her linen in- 
the greater non-conducting properties|dustries. The United States is also 
of the former—their greater power of|a large importer of wool and flax. The 
retaining and excluding warmth. The} American textile industry's principal 
former are nitrogenous in nature, the f| centers are in New England and the 
latter are composed of a carbohydrate- | Southern States. The comparative export 
cellulose. l trade of the two countries in the two 

A simple discriminating test is that | leading textile industries (cotton and 
of fire—animal fibres frizzling with a| woolen manufactures) is indicated in 
horny odor, vegetable fibres blazing | the figures for 1921, namely: value of 













Economics, Geology, and Technicology. 
The summer school is to prepare teachers 
to obtain teacher's certificates. All 
tuition is free, the University being the 
head of the State Public School system. 
Income derived from 2,000,000 acres 
granted by Congress about $900,000. 
Annual State appropriations about $1,- 
000,000. Students, 4,680. Teachers, 
252 (1922). 


Portuguese historian; b. in 


ican Order he became, in 1578, prior 
of the convent of Santarem. He wrote 
Flammula seu vezillo Sancti Dionysii; 
De Portugalliae Ortu; Ezegesis genea- 


TEXEL, one of the W. Frisian Is., 
belonging to Holland. It is situated a 
the mouth of the Zuider Zee to the N. 
of Helder, from which it is separated 
by a channel 2 m. wide, and bas an 
area of 71 sq.m. Pop. 6,255. 


TEXTILE FIBRES. Animal fibres 


such as that of the many breeds of 
domestic sheep, Cashmere, alpaca, and 
vicuna goats. Wool varies in length, 
texture, and felting properties, the last 
depending on the development of 
microscopic ridges characteristic of such 
fibres. Hair, such as that of camels, 
is also much used. The second class 
contains animal secretions, the most 
important being the silk fibres spun 
into a cocoon by the larva of the silk- 
worm moth (Bombyz). 

Useful plant fibres consist of elon- 

























TEXTILE PRINTING THAMES 


exports of cotton manufactures from | studied pone in Paris; pub. Paris 
the United States, $117,234,542; wool | Sketch Book, 1840; Irish Sketch Book, 
manufactures, $1,836,005; value of ex-11843. With Vanity Fair, 1848, he at- 
orts of cotton manufactures from | tained celebrity as a novelist; Pendennis 

followed (1850), Henry Esmond (in 
factures, $275,448,840. 


loth oane Bilo ea Otber corks 
> uargqiunrans, è er wor 
TEXTILE PRINTING. See under A 

PRINTING. 


are Hoggarty Diamond, Book of Snobs 
unfinished 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM, that branch 


1848; Barry Lyndon, and an 
of literary science which deals with the 


actual verbal condition of- documents. | iy 
agazine, 1860-2, and was earlier a 
Before the invention of po all contributor to Puncl 


texts were either MSS. or 
THAIS, a celebrated Athenian cour- 


inscriptions could be and often were 
defaced, and the skill and knowledge | tesan, who accompanied Alexander the 
Great on his expedition into Asta. 


,of the — gey had P Oe lar 

to supply what was wanting \.6. 60 (aT! THALBERG, SIGISMUND (1812- 

as it could be supplied). When MSS. 71), 2 composer and pianist; . at 
Geneva, studied under Hummel; be- 


are — it will generaly, pe souno 

that if thero ATS diffe i — came court pianist in Vienna in 1830, 
and during the next ten years made 

hly successful appearances in Paris, 


e hig 
into groups or families; sometimes | London, Holland, and Russia. 
THALE (51° 45’ N., 11° 5’ E.), 


several will be seen to be derived from 
a lost copy or ‘ancestor’; a proper] watering-place, on Bode, Pruss. Saxony; 
saline springs; manufactures fronware. 





of MSS. can then be construc- 
ted, and thence the o nal document 
can be reconstructed. ften there are 
various complications which render the 
reconstruction of the original MS. 
extremely different; (e.g.), known MSS. 
will contain readings from a number 
of different sources. 

Sometimes important works of Gk. 
and Rom. writers are preserved only in 
a few very late MSS., or even in a single 
one. There are, however, nany oppor- 
tunities left open for error and corrup- 
tion. Thus a scribe may misunderstand 
a rare word, and put a more intelligible 
one in its place; what is written in the 
margin may get incorporated in the 
text. Sometimes when the same word 
occurs twice running it will be omitted, 
or conversely the same will be written 
twice over. Words may get transposed, 
or be divided wrongly; whereas, as 
with ancient MSS., there is hardly 
any a oer left between words; passages 
may interpolated to fill up where 
there seems someting wanting. 

-~ YEZPUR, TEIJPUR (26° 37’ N., 92° 
53’ E.), town, on Brahmaputra, capital, 
Darrang district, Assam, India; tea 
industry. Pop. 5,200. 


THALES of Miletus is usually ac- 
counted the first Western philosopher. 
His exact date is uncertain, but he was 
contemporary with Croesus and Solon, 
and is said to have predicted an eclipse 
of the sun, c. 585 B.C. He was a politi- 
cian of some note, and was reckoned 
one of the Seven Sages; he {s said to 
pase introduced Egyptian geometry into 

reece. 


THALIA. See Muses. 
THALIACEA, an order of Tuntcata. 


THALLIUM. TI. Atomic weight 
204.1. A rare metal discovered by 
Crookes in1861 in the flue dust from a 
sulphuric acid chamber. It occurs in 
pyrites, and in the mineral crookesite, 
which also contains copper, silver and 
selenium. It has a specific gravity of 
11.8 and melts at 302° C. In appearance 
and neral properties it somewhat 
resembles lead, being a_ soft, pale 
bluish-grey heavy metal. It tarnishes 
in air, forming the oxide, TlO. It is 
soluble in nitric and sulphuric acids 
but insoluble in water. It was originally 
discovered by means of the spectroscope, 
its spectrum showing a characteristic 
green line, hence its name, which is 
derived from the Greek thallos, meaning 
‘a green twig.’ 

THAMES. — (1) (51° 30’ N., 1° E.), 
river, 8. England; length, 240 mil 


THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKE- 
PEACE (1811-63), Brit. novelist and 
humorist; b. at Calcutta; f. was in 








THANA 





the chief tributaries are the Cherwell, 
Thame, Colne, Lea; from the S., the 


Kennet, Mole, and Medway; but of! Wilmin 


these only the Medway is of importance. 
The river flows between Oxon, Bucks, 
Middlesex, and Essex on N., and Berks. 
and Kent on S. Breadth a: 
Gravesend is c. 800 yds., and frou: 
this to the Nore the distance from 

bank to E 


on Thames, N. Is 
gold-mining center. 


THANA, TANNA (21° 34’ N., 71° 
50’ E.), town, on Salsette Island, 
Bombay, India. Pop. 17,000; (istrict) 


THANE. See Turan. 


THANET, ISLE OF (51° 22’ N., 19 22’ 
E.), district, Kent, England, at N.E. 
extremity; insulated by the Stour. Pop. 


seapo 
Zealand; 
000. 


$ 


THANN (47° 47’ N., 7° 7’ E.), town, 
on Thur, ce-Lorraine; textile in- 
_Gustries. 

THAPSACUS (35° 50’ N., 38° 12’ 
£.) (Biblical Tiphsah), ancient city, 
Babylonia; most important crossing- 
station on Euphrates. 


THAPSUS (37° 10’ N., 15° 20’ E.) 
peninsula, E. 


(modern Magnisi), on 
coast of Sicily. 
THAR , THUR AND 


AND PARKAR 
(25° N., 70° E., 

Sind, Bombay, Brit. India. 

400,000. Capital, Umarkot. 


THARRAWADDY (17° 40’ N,, 95° 51’ 
E.), town, Pegu division, Lower Burma. 
Pop. 17,000; (district) c. 400,000. 


THARROS (89° 50’ N., 40° 25’ E., 
ancient town, on Gulf of Oristano, 
Sardinia. 


THASOS (40° 42’ N., 24° 38’ E.), 
mountainous island, Ægean Sea; trade 
in timber and oil; noted in antiquity 
for its gold-mines; colonized by Parians, 
VIII. cent. B.C.; -belonged to the 
‘Delian Confederacy; revolted, 465 B.C.; 
subdued by Cimon, 463; made free city 
by the Romans, 197. Pop. c. 8,400. 


district, 
Pop. c. 


THATCHER, OLIVER JOSEPH 
Wilmington College in 1878. Has been 
instructor at various colleges. Author of 


iges, 1896 (with F. Schwill); A Short 
astory Mediaeval Europe, 1897; 
A General History of Europe, 350-1900 
with F. Schwill) 1900; Europe in the 
iddle Age, 1920 (with E. H. McNeal). 


THATON (16° 53’ N., 97° 23’ £.), 

asserim division, Lower Bur- 

ma; was a of the Talaing kingdom. 
. (district) e. 350,000. _ 


THAX CELIA LAIGHTON 
(1835-1894), erican poet; b. in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, &. on the 
island of Appledore, Isles of Shoals. 
Her poetry is mostly descriptive of the 
sea and of the coast of New England. 
Publications Poems, 1872: Poems, 1874; 
Drift Weed, 1879; Poems fo» Children, 
1884; Idylls and Pastimes, 1886. 
collected edition of her Poems was 
lished in 1896. Prose works An Island 
Garden, 1894 and Letters, 1895. 


THAYER, ABBOT HENDERSON 
1849-1921), American painter; b. in 
oston; d. in Dublin, New Hampshire. 
He studied at the Beaux Arts, Paris, 
under Lehman and Gerome 1875- 
1879, and on hisreturn to the United 
States became president of the Society 
of American Artists. Associate National 


Other 
works are in the Metropolitan, New York. 


THAYER, ELI (1819-1899), American 
educator and inventor; b. Mendon, 
Massachusetts; d. in Worcester, Mass. 
Graduating from Brown University 
in 1845 he was principal of the Worces- 
ter Academy in 1848, and founded a 


1856-1861. Heo 
Aid Company’ which established settle- 
ments in that were stri anti- 
slavery. After becoming in 
manufactures, he invented among other 
a section safety steam-boiler, 


Publications Congressional Speeches, 1860; 


— a History of the Kansas 


i 


THAYER 








THAYER, JOHN ELIOT — — 
American ornithologist; oton, 
Massachusetts, and 
Harvard College in 
built a museum in 

caster, which has one of the most 
complete collections of North American 
birds. He was a member for three years 
of the staff of Governot William E. 
Russell and was chairman of the select- 
men of the Town of Lancaster. 


THAYER, SYLVANUS (1785-1872), 
American soldier. Educated at Dart- 
mouth College and West Point. He 
was chief-engineer in the Northern 
Army on the Niagara frontier, Lake 


in the defense of 


gineering 
was superintendent of the U.S. Military 
Academy 1817-1833. 
he was 


the Engineering School at Dartmouth. 


THAYER, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
(1820-1898), Congregational minister 
— author; b. in Franklin, 

ere. 


siening in the last year to devote himself 
writing. Member of the State 
ehy 1857-1858 and 1863-1864, 
and was employed in editorial work 
1858-1872. His books — boys his Bost 


Win, Won ho Win, 
1869: From Log Cabin to White House; 
From Tannery to White House, 1885, 
and others. 


THAYER, WILLIAM ROSCOE (1859- 
1923), an American author; b. in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and graduated 
from Harvard College in 1881. Since 
1920 he has been overseer of Harvard 
College. Among his books are Hesper, 
1888; The Dawn of Italian Independence, 
1893: History and Customs of Harvard 
University, 1898; Throne-Makers, 1899; 
A Short History of Venice, 1905; Italica, 
1908; Collapse of 
Theodore o 


THAYETMYO (19° r N., 
E.), town, on Irrawadi, M inbu division, 
— — Pop. 16,000; (district) 
Cc 


95° 15’ 


theater 


THEATER. The Roman 
followed the Gr. theater (see under | the 






Drama) as pian, D but introduced 
innovation: hg a the chorus, 
and the ‘orchestra’ (i.e. part set asido 
for chorus) became the equivalent of 
the modern ‘stalls.’ 

In England Mysteries and Miracle 
Plays were played ‘on tour’ from a 
small stage on wheels, During Eliza- 
bethan period plays were produced in 
courtyards of inns, tennis-courts, etc., 
and theatres like the Globe or the 
Swan were yards on promotion. There 
was no roof; the common folk stood 
in the ‘pit,’ while the aristocrats sat in 
boxes; a few gallants sat on the edge 
of the stage which jutted out into the 
pit. There was no hence 


curtain— 
eq | Shakespeare's habit of introducing people 


The advent of excellent lighting and — 
the modern ‘box’ stage (i.e. a room with 
one wall removed) revolutionized the 
theater; artificial lighting killed the 
‘aside’ and half-killed the soliloquy. 


Hydraulic power and electricity enable 


fire almost impossible. 

Acung Eia Proci Oe Ane ari 
dependent on human and 
It is doubtful Tooma pageantry, which 
has its own place, is a useful accessory 
of great imaginative actor 
can create the Gilusion of scenery. 
;| quite recent times, however, a move- 
ment has started by which dumb show 


nettes oan illustration of the dumb- 
show school. See Drama, STAGB. 
THEATRE FRANCAIS, 


EDIE FRANCAISE, Parisian theater; 
dates from 1680, when Louis XIV. 


to amalgamate 

Théâtre du Marais; has produced the 
grea from Moliére’s works 
to present day; authors whose works 


17;| are produced are allowed a fraction of 


arying from a —— 


ty 
fire (1900), and rebuilt with state 3 aid. 


THEBES. — a) 25° 38’ N., 32° 38’ 


E.), ancient ca of Upper E 
situated on both banks of N ia trp 200 mle 





decline as the Delta region became more 
important, and finally the capital was 
transferred to Memphis; site is now 
marked by the village of Luxor, in 
neighborhood of which are many magnif- 
fcent ruins of temples, 
obelisks; principal temples are those 
at Karnak and Luxor on E. bank of 
Nile, and those of Rameses II. and III. 
on W. bank. (2) (88° 19’ N., 23° 19’ 
E.), ancient city of Bosotia, Greect; 
was for a long time leading member of 
Bosotian League; supported Persians 
against Greeks in invasion of V. cent.; 
sided with Sparta against Athens in 
Peloponnesian War, but subsequently 
became rival of Sparta, whom she 
defeated at Leuctra, 371 B.C., thus 
obtaining supremacy among Gk. states; 
came under domination of Macedon, 
338 B.C., destroyed by Alexander, 335; 
subsequently rebuilt. Modern town 
has pop. of c. 3,600. 


THEFT in its simple form is known 
to the law as Larceny, the act of dealing 
— anything capable of being stolen, 
with the intention of permanently con- 
verting the thing to the use of any other 
person than the owner. Thus, if a carter 
converts his master’s cart to his own use; 
or a man finds lost property, and, know- 
ing the owner, converts it to his own use, 
or if a man finds money in a bureau sent 
to him for repairs, and — it; 
or if a post-office clerk destroys letters 
to hide his mistake in sorting—all these 
acts amount to larceny. To receive 
stolen goods, or money, knowing them 
to have been stolen or unlawfully ob- 
tained, is a crime. It íis also a crime to 
take any money or reward directly or 
indirectly, on the pretense of helping 
any person to recover any stolen prop- 
erty, unless the receiver uses due diligence 
to cause the offender to be brought to 
trial. T. from buildings was formerly 
treated as a separate offense of many 
kinds—stealing in a dwelling-house, 
church-breaking, house-breaking, burg- 


lary, etc. 

Burglary is the breaking and entering 
& dwelling-house between 9 p.m. and 
6 a.m., with intent to commit a felony, 
or the breaking out after having com- 
mitted one inside, or after having gone 
in with the intention of committing one. 
‘Breaking’ means the b of any 
part, internal or external, of the build- 
ing itself, or the opening by any means 
whatever of any door, window, shutter, 
or other place of entry. ‘Entering’ means 
entrance into the house of any part of 
the offendey’s body, or of any instru- 
ment used for the purpose of intimida- 


tion, or for removing goods. The 
maximum penalty upon conviction is 
penal servitude for life. 


— ee: 
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House-b between 6 a.m. and 
9 p.m. is not burglary, and includes T. 
from outhouses, shops, schools, etc.; the 
slighter nature of the offense probably 
dates from O.E. legislation—maximum 
punishment, 14 years’ penal servitude. 
Burglary may also be bbery, which 
is theft with violence or the show of 
violence, and formerly a capital felony. 

Highwaymen, mounted road-robbers 
of XVII. and XVIII. cent.’s glorified 
by romantic fiction as ‘gentlemen of 
the road’; famous highwaymen were 
Claude Duval (1643-70), John Nevison 
(hanged at York, 1684), Jack Shep 


1702-24), Dick Turpin (1705-39), Jerry 


bershaw (1773-95). 

Brigandage (O. Fr. brigand, irregular 
soldier), robbery by armed bands of 
outlaws, ts historically important in 


in E 
lands, or borders. 
under Turk. rule and flourished in early 
days of independence; brigands of Naples 
and Sicily are notable. Famous brigands 
are ‘Jack the Skinner’ (Johann Buckler), 
Pietro Mancino and his banditi, and 
Bogue | Guinart (character in Don 
azote). 

Piracy ís ‘robbery within the jurisdic- 
tion of the admiralty.’ The Act now in 
force, by ch piracy, accompanied 
by attempt to murder, is felony. Ac- 
cording to Coke a pirate is hostis generis 
and therefore (Blackstone) 
every community may ct punish- 
ment upon him; he is distinguished from 
who letters of marque. 

asters of Eng. ships of certain size 
were forbidden to surrender to pirates 
without resistance by statute 22 & 23 
Charles II. In the course of history 
various bands or pirates have attained 
celebrity; they were frequently formed 
by outlaws; the chief are—(1) The pirates 
who infested the Mediterranean, 67 B.O. 
(2) Barbary pirates. (3) Buccaneers of 
Span. Main. (4) Irish ‘sea tories’ of 
XVII. cent. Eng. colonial governments 
of XVII. and XVIII. cent.’s lived in 
continual dread of piratical descents. 
West Indies and North Africa remained 
homes of caring and famous pirates till 

of XIX. cent.; lingered in 
Sicily and Gk. islands; now relegated 
to Far East. Those of North ca 
were famous as the Barbary Pirates, 
whose chief port was Algiers, but who 
also sailed from Tripol, Tunis, Salle, 
and other places. heir depredations 
were most widespread during the XVI. 
cent., and their power was not finally 
broken until 1830. They preyed upon 
the shipping of all nations, and their 


THEFT THEISM 


captives were condemned to slavery. 
Many of the richer victims were enabled 
to buy their freedom but few — the 

ordinary captives ever escaped from the 
clutches of their cruel masters. Many 
attempts were made to suppress the 
pirates. Blake led an expedition against 
Tunis in 1655, and during the reign of 
Charles II. both the English and Dutch 
undertook frequent operations against 
their common —— The French 
bombarded in 1682-83; the 
English, under Admiral Neal, in "1824; 
but not until 1830 did France finally 
reduce it. 

The name Buccaneers was given to 
pirates who infested Span. territory in 

VII. cent. The term was o ly 
applied to Fr. hunters of St. Domingo, 
who dried and smoked flesh on boucan, 













The status S T. was either inherited 
or acquired by service. The order was 
subsequently divided into king’s t’s and 
t’s ordinary. 


THEINNI (23° 30’ N., 98° E.), 
Shan state, Upper Burma. Area, 8,730 
sq. miles. Pop. c. 200,000. 


THEISM, a name adopted by some 
religious thinkers in the 19th cent. 
who, while agreeing with the Deiste 
of the 18th cent. in rejecting Christian; 
ity as a revelation and appealing with 
them to reason (or intuition), aim =- 

in imminen 


outside it. More usually t fs 
then to freebooters of all nations, for|employed as a synonym — — 
whom St. Domingo was original center | theology to denote that part of religious 
s| belief which reason can prove, in the 
opinion of those who accept revelation 
as well as reason. Attention is usually 
concentrated on the proofs for the being 
of God. The oldest and most popular 
proof is the teleological. As it is put, 
design (better, adaptation) implies a 


ing monopolies they infringed with the 
connivance of England, Holland and 
France. Span. colonies plundered by b’s 
under Britons, Mansfield and Morgan, | designer. In this country the thao 
of evolution, heralded by Darwin's 


.| work, has brought the design argument 
into disfavor. Plainly, evolutionism 
negatives belief in special creation, but. 
the process of evolution implies a 
reason working through it, and thus in 
the end helps teleology. 

The cosmological argument points 

irst 


Fran 
became — while both sought 
alliance of Spain; but b’s had played 
important part in commercial and 
colonial decline of Spain. Lloyd’s 
still insure against ‘pirates, rovers, and 
thieves,’ for whose depredations the 
ship-owner is not liable. 

» The Camorra, a Neapolitan secret 


argu- 
ment appeals strongly to intuitionalists. 
If we known by intuition that every 
society, was formed Scout 1820 for| effect has a cause, then ‘nature’ must 
: purposes of murder, robbery,and black- be ‘the name of an effect whose cause is 
mail. It had twelve centers in Naples Cod 
and branches in all the chief Ital. towns. The ontological or a priori proof infers 
At first its energies were directed against | God’s existence from the very thought 
private individuals, but acquired polit-|of a perfect or self- existing being. 
scope. In March 1911 the famous į Such an argument states, in scholastic 
©. trial commenced at Viterbo, and, | guise, the core of idealistic philosophy 
after over 300 sittings, closed in July such as Hegel’s, which is penetrated 
1912, the prisoners receiving sentences į through and through by faith in the 
of from 4 to 30 years’ imprisonment. trustworthiness of thought. Non- 
Bushrangers, the name given to/jidealists will always fi he shy of this 
bands of robbers who formerly infested | argument. Rowe and Martineau omit 
of A a and Tasmania. jit, but Punt. and others rely on it as 
hey first appeared in Tasmania c. 1815, warranting belief in God's infinity. 
but were most troublesome in New South The moral argument was Kant’s 
Wales and Victoria 20 years later. | substitute for the proofs he rejected. 
Earliest were escaped convicts; they | God is a postulate of our moral nature; 
terrorized whole districts, robbing and | and the moral law in us implies a law- 
murd gold-diggers and stealing — without us. 
cattle. several cases martial law} Monotheism fs the doctrine that 
had to be proclaimed to rid the infested | there is but one God. Though not 
districts of them. The last to give any | antagonistic to philosophical dualism, 
trouble was the Kelly gang in 1879. jit is opposed to every form of religious 


ered — — —— tee. 






dualism (e.g.), Zoroastrianism and Mani- 
cheism; also to henotheism (the worship 
of one particular deity to the exclusion 
of others) but most of all to polytheism. 
The belief in the unity of Deity is held 
in its strictest logical form by Jews, 
Mohammedans and Unitartians. 


THEISS, TISZA (ancient Tissus or 
Tisia) (47° 58’ N., 
Hungary, formed by the union of Black 
and White T.; flows with a winding 
southerly course of 800 miles to the 
Danube, near Titel. 


THEMIS 
the dau. of Uranus and Gea, and by 
Zeus the mother of Eunomia, Diké, and 


THEMISTOCLES (c. 515-449 B.C.), 
Athenian statesman and general; in 
many ways formed model for later 
unprincipled Athenian Alcibiades (q.v.), 
though without his birth and culture; 
builder of Athenian sea-power, securing 
ostracism of conservative Aristides, 483; 
won great naval victory of Salamis over 
Xerxes, 480, and restored Athens; 
ostracized, c. 476. 


` THEOBALD, prior of Bec, 1127; 
abbot, 1137; abp. of Canterbury, 1138. 


_ THEOBALD, LEWIS (1688 - 1744), 
Eng. writer and Shakespearean critic; 
fn 1726 pub. phiet attacking Pope’s 
edit. of Shakespeare, to which Pope 
replied by making him the hero of the 
Dunciad. 


THEOCRITUS (III. cent. B.C.), Gk. 
pastoral poct; b. Syracuse. There are 
few reliable details regarding his life, 
save that he lived at Cos, Alexan- 
dria, and Syracuse, and was a friend of 
the poet-astronomer Aratus and the 
physician Philinus. Many poems 
attributed to him, some of doubtful 
authen city; all written in Doric 


THEODOLITE, surve instru- 
ment used for measuring horizontal 
and vertical angles; really an altitude 
and azimuth instrument, consisting 
ewentially of a small telescope mounted 
on a vertical segment of a graduated 
circle, which again is mounted on a 
horizontal graduated circle, the whole 
supported on a light tripod. 


THEODORA (fi. VI. cent.), Byzan- 
tine lady, said to have been disreputable 
dancer and actress, but it was‘impossible 
for unaided man to describe or portray 
her beauty’; m. Justinian, 525, and on 
his accession, 527, became empress with 

ual powers and de fact sole ruler; 

ted woman; chided Justinian 
when he wished to fiy at outbreak of 


21° E.), river, q 


in Greek mythology, was |. 


; THEODOSIUS 1. 


Nika revoit, 532; differed from emperor 
as to Monophysite heresy; character 
vilified by Procopius in biased Anecdota.. 


THEODORE, name of three czars of 
Russia: Theodore I. (1557-98), czar, 
1584; governed by boyar Boris Godu- 
nov, who succ. and left s., Theodore II. 
1589-1605), czar, 1605; was murdered. 
heodore IIT. (1661-82), czar, 1676; great 
reformer, 


THEODORE (602-90), abp. of Can- 
terbury, 668; often called ‘T. of Tarsus,’ 
from name of birthplace. 


THEODORE LASCARIS (d. 1222), 
founder and emperor of new Rom. state 


of Nicæa, 1206; cap Byzantine 
emperor, Alexius III., 1210; grandson, 
Theodore II. of Nicæa, Thrace ` 
from Bulgarians, 1255-56. 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA 
(350-428), Christian writer of Antio- 
chene school; bp: of M. in Cilicia, 392; 
very learned: T. wrote commentaries 
on nearly all Biblical books. 


THEODORET (c. 393-457), theolo- 
gian; 6. Antioch. As bp. in Syria de- 
voted lf to the conversion of 
Marcionites, and built numerous 
churches, bridges, etc. Active in the 
Anttoch school of theology on behalf 
of Nestorius against Cyril of Alexandria. 
he by the Robber Council of 
Ephesus, but reinstated by Council of, 
Chalcedon. 


THEODORIC (c. 455-526), king of: 
the Ostrogoths; ed. at Byzantine court, 
but returned when about eighteen to 
Pannonia and commenced series of semi- 
mythical victories; perhaps at emperor’s 
invitation invaded Italy to displace 
Odoacer, 488; conquered Italy except 
Ravenna, 489; took Ravenna and slew’ 
Odoacer, 493; established Ostrogothic 
kingdom; long, peaceful reign of great 
benefit to Italy; executed Symmachus 
and Boethtus. 


THEODOSIA (formerly Kaffa) (45° 
3’ N., 35° 20’ E.), seaport, watering- 
place, Taurida, Russia; large export 
trade in grain; founded by a colony from 
Miletus; in Middle Ages became chief 
port on Black Sea; taken by Turks, 
1475. Pop. 29,000. 


THEODOSIUS I, ‘THE GREAT’ 
G 346-95), Byzantine emperor; s3. of 

heodosius (d. 376), general in Britain; 
became joint-emperor with Gratian, 
379, receiving eastern division; subdued 
Goths, 382; defeated rebel Maximus 
at Aquileia, 388, and confirmed Valen-. 
tinian II. as Western emperor; defeated’ 
Arbogast and Eugeni 394; fe of 
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Emperors Honorius and Arcadius. Theo- 
dosius II. (401-50), Byzantine emperor, 
408; met encroachments of Huns weakly. 
—— III. seized Eastern empire, 


THEODOSIUS OF TRIPOLIS (c. I. 
cent. B. C.), Gk. mathematician; wrote 
treatise on pure geometry of surface 
of a sphere, probably derived from sim- 
flar work of IV. cent. B.C. 


THEODULF, bp. of Orleans, 781-818; 
minister of Charles the Great; d. 821 


THEOGNIS OF MEGARA (VI. cent. 
B.C.), Gk. poet; b. Megara; banished 
by oligarchs. Of his elegiacs only a few 
lines remain, quoted by Plato. 


THEOLOGY, literally a speaking 
about God, the science which deals 
with ascertainable truth about God 
and His relation to the world and 
mankind. The term was used by the 
Greeks to designate the history of their 
gods, applied by early Christian writers 
to the nature of God, and in the 12th 
cent. used for scientific instruction con- 
cerning God and the divine life. In its 
special use it coalesces with dogmatics. 
The several branches of learning neces- 
sary for a theological education are 
variously grouped, but the following 
may be found a useful synopsis: (1) 
Historical theol., which seeks to present 
the different elements and materials 
in their actual historical setting, sub- 
divided thus: (a) exegetical theol., 
under which comes exegesis propor with 
its ancillary disciplines, the Scripture 
tongues, introduction, history of Israel 
and of N.T. times. (b) Church history, 
embracing also the history of dogma 
’ and symbolics (creeds and confessions) ; 
(c) methodology, embracing criticism 
and hermeneutics. (2) Normative theol., 
the presentation of the material as 
existent in the faith and practice of the 
Church, subdivided into (a) systematic 
theol., including dogmatics and Christian 
ethics; and (b) practical theol., with its 
various elements, liturgics (worship), 
homiletics (sermon), and pastoral theol. 
(cure of souls). 


THEOPHANES, THE CONFESSOR 
(758-817), Gk. monk, persecuted by 
iconoclasts; exiled to Samothrace; wrote 
Chronographia; rebuked by Emperor 
Leo. IV. for his extreme unworldliness. 


THEOPHANO (956?-91), dau. of 
Byzantine emperor Romanus II.; exer- 
a= prone influence on her husband, 


THEOPHILE DE VIAU, VIAUD 
(1590-1626), Fr. poet; 6. Gascony; 
disapproved of reforms of Malherbe; 


wrote play, Pyrame et Thisbe; L’ His- 
toire Comique shows him as critic; d. 
after long imprisonment; influenced 
several great authors. 


THEOPHILUS (829 - 842), Byzan- 
tine emperor; suffered great disasters 
from Muhammadans at Dasymon and 
in sack of Amorium, 838, but fortunate 
in internal policy. 


THEOPHRASTUS (fi. IV. cent. B.C.) 
Gk. philosopher; b. Eresus, Lesbos; for 
thirty-five years head of Peripatetics at 
Athens after Aristotle’s death. 


THEOPHYLACT, Gk. theologian; d. 
early XII. cent. 


THEOPOMPUS (b. c. 380), of Chios; 
Gk. historian and rhetofician; became 
a pupil of Isocrates; banished from 
Chios, 305 B.C. His works, now lost, 
were a History of Greece and a History 
of Philip of Macedon. 


THEORBO, lute-like instrument with 
double neck and sets of pegs; used 
especially XVI.-XVII. cent. 


THEORY. 


or facts to a principle, or the exhibition 
of the facts in their true relations to 
each other. If the theory so formed is 
true as theory, and shows the real 
relationships that hold among the facts, 
it brings us closer to the reality than 
when we merely had the unrelated data 
before us. (2) Theory may be opposed 
to practice, and, in this case, according 
to Aristotle’s definition, theory means 
the pure knowledge of the spectator— 
(t.e.), knowledge of things apart from 
any relation to our activity, whereas 
practice is concerned with things which 
can be changed by our activities; this 
meaning is now largely obliterated, and. 
when opposing theoretical to practical 
knowledge, we now have in view the 
contrast between abstract knowledge 
of principles and concrete familiarity 
with details; the original contrast is 
still prominent in such an antithesis 
as that between theoretical and prac- 
tical reason. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, THE 
American branch. _ Founded in New 
York in 1875 by Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel H. S. Olcott as the nucleus 
of a Universal brotherhood that should 
include all races; to promote the study 
of comparative religion, philosophy, and 
science and investigate the unexplored 
laws of nature and powers latent in man. 
After the death of Madame Blavatsky 
in 1896 offshoots of the society were 
established by Katherine Tingley at 
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THERAPEUTICS. 





Point Lomas, near San Diego, Califor- 
nia, and there were others in New York 
and Brooklyn. The present headquarters 
is in Chicago. President L. W. Rogers. 
Membership, 6,000. 


THEOSOPRY, an intuitive or ecstatic 


mode of enunciating doctrines, origina 
in, or at least more particularly charac- 
teristic of, India, where it is entitled 
Atm& Vidy& (spirit science), or Gupta 
Vidy& (secret science). Buddhism is 
closely akin to theosophy. More or less 
theosophical are the doctrines also of 
Zoroaster embedded in the Rig-Veda. 
The doctrines of the Pythagoreans, in- 
cluding that of the transmigration_of 
souls and orphic mysteries, seem to be 
of a theosophic tinge. At Alexandria, 
the meeting-place of the East and the 
West, the school of Philo Judzeus, 20-10 
B.C. united Platonic speculation with 
Judaism in language akin te that of 
theosophy. There, too, Gnosticism 
synthesized the traditions of Syria, 
Chaldæa, Persia, and blended with 
Judaism, Christianity, and Platonism 
in a strain describable as _ theosophic. 
Clement of Alexandria, 2nd cent. con- 
ceives of the Father as a pure monad 
manifestable only through the Son. 
Allying itself in the 3rd cent. with 
Platonism, theosophy gave birth 
Neo-Platonism. The hermetic books 
of the anc. Egyptians, treating of the 
nature of the gods and cosmology, 
may be classed as theosophical. In the 
Middle Ages the Rosicrucians, dealing 
with the philosopher’s stone, metallic 
transformation, control of elemental 
spirits, may be deemed of the theosophi- 
cal succession. In modern times theos- 
ophy may be traced in Schwenkfeld, 
Weigel, Jakob Boehme, Swedenborg, 
Paracelsus, and Giordano Bruno. i 


THEOT, CATHERINE, Fr. religious 
fanatic; d. 1794. 


THERALITE, group of rare Plutonic 
rocks, nepheline, basic plagioclase, au- 
te, and olivine; found in West Alps, 


adagascar, and Montana. 


THERAMENES (d. 403 B.C.), Athen- 
ian statesman and general; leader of 
anti-democratic movement which follow- 
ed misfortunes in Peloponnesian War; 
proposed to restrict franchise; distin- 
. guished himself at battles of Cyzicus, 
410, and Arginusoe, 406; negotiated 
peace, 404; failed to establish moderate 
democratic constitution; forced by Cri- 
tias to drink hemlock. 


THERAPEUTS, ancient Jewish as- 
cetic order closely resembling Christian 
monks and also the Essenes. They 
lived in Egypt and are only known to us 


to|the tissues. 


from the description by Philo in De 
Vita Contemplatiwa. They spent their 
time studying the Scriptures and fasted 
severely ; abstained from meat and drank. 
only water. 


THERAPEUTICS, term applied to 


ted | that branch of med. which deals with 


the means employed for the maintenance 
of health or the cure of disease. Some . 
remedies are used without any knowledge 
of how they act upon the system, merely 
because they have proved of benefit 
before in similar conditions, such as 
colchicum for gout. But the more 
valuable remedies are employed in a 
rational manner, their mode of action 
having been ascertained by observation 
and experiment, so that, by understand- 
ing the action of the remedy, the condi- 
tion may, to some extent, be prevented; 
such a remedy is thyroid extract, which 
has a striking effect in myxoedema, a 
child who, through deficiency in the 
thyroid gland, is a stunted idiot, be-- 
coming, under its influence, both healthy 
and intelligent. 

The most important cause of disease 
is the action of micro-organisms, which 
enter the body in various ways, grow 
and multiply, and produce toxins or 
poisons which injure or even destroy 
The skin and mucous 
membranes act as barriers against the 
micro-organisms, while after they have 
gained access to the blood and to the 
tissues they are attacked by the white 
blood corpuscles, which infest and des- 
troy them, while antitoxins are formed 
by the blood to neutralize their toxins. 
In order to assist nature, various meth- © 
ods areemployed. The amount of blood 
at the affected part is increased by hot 
fomentations, or by bandages or suction 
bells passive congestion of the veins is 
brought about (Bier’s method), so that 
more white blood corpuscles are brought 
to the part to resist the invading micro- 
organisms. In addition, vaccines, anti- 
toxins, and antiserums are prepared 
artificially from bacteria and bacterial 
products of various diseases, and are 
injected to overcome the effect of the 
toxins of the specific bacteria; by modern 
research and experiment the number of 
diseases which can thus be treated is 
gradually growing larger. 

Following the results which have 
been obtained by the use of the 
thyroid extract of sheep in cases of 
myxoedema and cretinism, due to defl- 
ciency of thyroid secretion, certain 
other organs or extracts from them 
have been made use of in therapeutics, 
such as pepsin, extracted from the 
stomach of calves, for dyspepsia, bone 
marrow for anæmia, pituitary gland 
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extract for acromegaly, suprarenal gland | the 
disease. 


extract for Addfson’s 


diseases (scurvy, beri, bly 
rickets) are due to the lack of certain 
constituents of the food. Such diseases 
can be prevented or cured by suitable 
additions to the diet. In the World 
War in Russi difficulty was 
encountered in combating scurvy o 
account of the scarcity of fresh vegetable 
food. The difficulty was eventually 
surmounted by the use of germinated 
peas. See VITAMINES. 

The term therapeutics must be under- 
stood as meaning much more than the 
application of drugs for the cure of dis- 
ease; fresh air and nourishing food are 
often far better therapeutic — than 
any drugs, and suitable exercises, dietary 
and \calth resorts have the most 
valuable effects in different conditions. 


THERESA, ST., Teresa (1515-82), 
à an. mystic; entered Carmelite convent 
Incarnation, 1533; converted, 1554 
and fell into a trance, after which she she 

constantly had visions. Finding disci. 

pline not strict enough, she started a 
new order at Avila, 1562, obtaining a 
bull from the pope; later she founded 
new houses; canonized, 1622. great 
mystic, she was also a very able woman 
of affairs. 

THEREZINA (5° 47’ 8., 41° 58’ W.), 
city, on Parn » capital, Piauhy 
state, Brazil; manufactures 
Pop. c. 45,000. 


. THERMAL SPRINGS. Seo Mix- 
ERAL WATERS. 


THERMIT ts a mixture of coarsely 
powdered aluminium and magnetic 
oxide of iron (‘smithy scales,’ Fe:0.), 
which when ignited, by setting on fire 
a pinch of a mixture of finely powdered 
aluminium and barium. peroxide placed 
on it, reacts, producing iron and alu- 
minium oxide at an intensely high temp., 
approaching 3,000° O. This reaction 
has been utilized by Goldschmidt to 
weld masses of metal together in situ. 
Repairs can be made of crank shafts 
stern posts, rolls, pipes, etc., in which 
joints ould otherwise not be made, or 
in places, such as on — ane 
ap liances are limited. er Ee uaea 

g for incendiary bom 


THERMO-CHEMISTRY, that branch 
of chemistry which studies the laws 
underlying the thermal changes which 
accompany chemical reactions. The 
fact that a rise or fall in temperature 
always occurs when a chemical change 
takes place must have been observed by 
the earliest investigators, but it is only 

during comparatively recent years that 


cotton, soap. 


measurement of such temperature ` 
changes has been attempted, and an 
elucidation sought of the laws under- 
lying them. Most ons are accom- 
panied by an evolution of heat, and are 


known as aC. some Cases, 
however, heat is absorbed, and the 
tempera falls; such reactions are 


Two of the 
n | earliest workers in this branch of the 
science were Lavosierand Laplace, who 
formulated the law: The amount of 
heat vequired to decompose a compound 
inta Ha Cones See ana D 
that evolved when the com ts formed 
from these constituents. other words, 
the amount of heat required to decom- 
pose water into hydrogen and oxygen, fs 


e equal to the amount evolved 
when hydro: burns in oxygen to form 
water. law was followed by a 


second, evolved by Hess, who found 
that; The heat evolved in a chemical 
reaction — m. same, wheihzo it takes 
place in several stages. — an 
saiga ie of tl this law, the burning of car- 
bon dioxide may be considered. This 
can occur ao one stage or in two—either 
directly, to carbon-monoxide 
and then to the dioxide. When carbon 
burns to monoxide, the heat evolved is 
less than when it burns to dioxide, but 
when the monoxide burns to dioxide, a 
further evolution of heat occurs. 

sum of the heat evolved in these two 
stages fs exactly equal to that evolved 
when the dioxide is formed in one stage. 
These two laws are fundamental, but 
during recent years much progress has 
been made in elucidating many of the 
more abstruse phenomena connected 
with thermo-chemistry. Julus Thom- 
son and Berthelot are among the more 
prominent workers in this fleld, but for 
an account of their discoveries reference 
must be made to the many recent text- 
books on physical chemistry. The 
Heat of Formation of a compound is the 
amount of heat liberated or absorbed 
when the substance is formed by direct 
combination of its component elements. 
See also CHEMISTRY. 


THERMODYNAMICS treats of the 
relation between Heat and Work. The 
subject is gorane by two laws. The 
as | first is the result of experiments carried 
out by Joule, who measured the heat. 
developed by the performance of a 
known amount of work on various sub- 
stances, and stated that ‘whenever work 
is converted into heat or heat into work 
the ratio of the work to the pe is con- 
stant.’ This ratio, cated Joule, is equal 
to 41,600,000 ergs. 

The second law has been expressed 
by Lord Kelvin thus: ‘It is impossible. 
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by means of inanimate material agency, 
to derive mechanical effect from any 
portion of matter by cooling it below 
the temp. of the coldest of surrounding 
bodies.’ Clausius stated this more 
simply: ‘It is impossible for a self-acting 
machine, unaided by any external 
agency, to convey heat from one body 
to another at a higher temp.’ This is 
fn accordance with experience, for ‘un- 
aided by any external agency’ heat 
cannot be transferred from the condenser 
of an engine to the boiler. When con- 
‘sidering Lord Kelvin’s statement it 
must be remembered that it only refers 
to a cycle of operations—(t.e.) a series 
of operations in which the substance 
acted upon is finally brought back to 
its initial stage. For example, a gas may, 
by expansion, do work and become cool- 
ed below the temp. of surrounding 
bodies, but if it is brought back to its 
initia] state work will have to be done on 
it and the law will then be found'to hold. 

These laws find practical application 
in the heat engine, which is a contrivance 
for changing heat, supplied by some 
source like the boiler, into work. It is 
proved mathematically that in the case 
of a ‘perfect’ engine (one where no heat 
is lost through friction, etc.), the heat 
utilized for mechanical work depends 
on the difference in temp. between the 
source and condenser. Since the effi- 
ciency of the engine is the extent of its 
ability to do work, it follows that its 
efficiency depends on the range of temp. 
between which it is working. The 
advantage of a steam engine in which 
superheated steam can be used at once 
becomes obvious. 

The Thermodynamics of the Living 
Creature.—Heat liberated by an animal 
must be derived from some other form 
of energy, chiefly chemical. This can 
be confirmed by direct experiment. The 
application of the second law cannot 
be similarly tested—heat is conducted 
so quickly; and the cell, which contains 
within it the ultimate living machinery, 
is so small. An animal may liberate 
energy as heat, as mechanical, chemical, 
or electrical energy, or as light. In the 
case of most animals heat may be re- 
garded as a waste product of the pro- 
cesses of activity, though it plays an 
important part” in maintaining the 

y temp. of warm-blooded animals. 
‘Free energy,’ obtained from foodstuffs 
or surroundings, is what is sought after 
in the struggle for existence. In the 
case of the muscle we have a machine 
working on a supply of ‘free energy’ 
stored in it by previous activity. Its 
efficiency may be very high, outclassing 
the most efficient and up-to-date in- 
ternal-combustion engine. 
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THERMO-ELECTRICITY.—If the 
ends of two wires of different metals, say 
iron and copper, are soldered together 
so as to form a closed circuit, and if 
heat be applied to one of the junctions, 
an electro-motive force will be generated 
which will cause a current to flow round 
the circuit, passing from copper to fron 
across the heated junction. If instead of 
being heated the same junction is cooled 
below the temp. of the rest of the circuit, 
a current will flow around the circuit 
in the opposite direction. These cur- 
rents are called thermo-electric currents, 
and the electro-motive force (E.M.F.) 
to which they are due a thermo-electric 
E.M.F. These currents are much 
weaker than those obtained from cells 
or dynamos, and require very delicate 
instruments for their detection. They 
can be produced between any two metals 
and even between different samples of 
the same metal if these have been 
subjected to different mechanical treat- 
ment. curious fact about such 
currents is that they may be made to 
undergo inversion. Thus if a copper- 
unction be steadily heated the 
thermo-electric current gradually in- 
creases in strength till a temp. of 270° O. 
is reached, when it is at its maximum. 
At higher temperatures its strength 
gradually declines till at 540° C. it is 
zero. Ifthe temp. be raised still further, 
the current flows with increasing strength 
in the opposite direction. 

Closely allied to these thermo-electric 
effects is their converse, known as the 
Peltier effect. Peltier discovered that 
when a current flows across a junction 
between dissimilar metals heat is either 
absorbed or given out—(i.e.) the junction 
is either cooled or heated, according 
to the direction of the current and the 
metals employed. For example, taking 
the instances given above, if a current 
passes from copper to fron, heat is 
absorbed; if from iron to copper, heat 
is given out. These heating and cooling 
effects are so slight as to be quite negli- 
gible for all ordinary practical purposes. 
Thermo-electric effects are used, how- 
ever, in scientific and commercial 
determinations of temp.; and an exceed- 
ingly delicate instrument, the thermoptle, 
has been devised which utilizes them in 
the detection of radiant heat. 


THERMOGRAPH, or automatically 
recording thermometer, an instrument 
for recording the fluctuations in the 
temp. of the air. The thermometer 
consists of a curved tube of metal 
filled with a non-freezing liquid. With 
a rise of temp. the expansion of the in- 
ternal liquid straightens the tube; 
while, if the temp. falls, the curvature 
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of the tube increases. The motion is 
magnified by levers, and is transmitted 
to a pen which makes a trace on a revolv- 
ing drum driven by clockwork. Self- 
recording platinum resistance thermom- 
eters are also used. 


THERMOMETER, an instrument 
which indicates on some definite scale 
the temp. of its surroundings. That 
branch of the science of heat which 
deals with the determination of temp. is 
known as -Thermometry. ‘ 

In the first place it is to be noted 
that all scales of temp. and all meth- 
ods of determining temp. are 
on changes which take place in one or 
other of the physical properties of matter 
in consequence of a change in temp. 
That most commonly used is the fact 
that, generally, a body increases in 
dimension when heated. For example, 
the mercurial thermometer depends on 
the fact that mercury, when heated 
through a given range of temp., increases 
in volume by a greater amount than does 
the glass envelope in which it is contain- 
ed. Ordinarily, the instrument consists 
of a glass tube of very fine bore, at one 
end of which a bulb is blown. Mercury 
fills the bulb and a portion of the stem. 
Air is expelled from the remainder 
of the stem, the upper end of which is 
hermetically sealed. The instrument is 
—— in the following manner: the 

ulb is immersed in a quantity of ice 
which is melting, and when the mercurial 
column in the stem has reached a steady 
_ position, a mark is made on the stem 
at that position. The instrument is 
then placed in the steam issuing from 
water which is boiling under a pressure 
of 760 mm. of mercury (accurately 760 
mm. in latitude 45°), and another 
mark is made at the point reached by 
the mercurial column. The length of 
stem between the two marks so deter- 
mined is then divided into 100 equal 
parts if the scale to be used is the 
Centigrade scale, or 180 if the Fahrenheit 
scale is adopted. In the former case the 
temp. of melting ice, or the freezing 
point (of water) as it is more usually 
termed, is marked 0, and the temp. of 
steam, or the boiling point (of water), 
100; in the latter these are 32 and 212 
ively. Each unit on the scale 


is referred to as 1 degree, Centigrade (C) | iiseq 


or Fahrenheit (F.), as the case may be; 
1 ©. degree equals 2 degrees F., or 1 
F. degree equals § degrees C. 
Réaumur, a Fr. scientist, d 
scale of temperatures in 1731 (the 
Reaumur scale), in which he divided 
the interval between the freezing and 
boiling points of water into 80 degrees. 
The scale was once largely employed 


a |in steam, and in boiling sulphur. 
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on the Continent, but is now seldom used. 

In order that the readings of one 
mercurial thermometer may be com- 
parable with those of another, precau- 
tions must be taken as regards method 
of graduation and conditions in which 
readings are taken. To eliminaté ail 
possible sources of error, corrections 
have to be applied to the readings. 
Among these, the correction for change 
of zero has to be noticed. The bulb of 
a thermometer contracts for some time 
after it has been blown, and this causes 
a rise in the ice point, which must be 
allowed for. Again, if the instrument 
is exposed to a high temp., the ice point 
will fall slightly. These changes ace 
minimized by the use of Jena borosilicate 
glass in the construction of thermom- 
eters. Any good thermometer may be 
examined for corrections necessary, and 
standardized at the National Physical 
Laboratory. The mercurial thermom- 
eter is applicable through a range of 
temp. extending from about -40° C. to 
+330° ©. For lower temperatures, 
alcohol and foluol are used instead of 
mercury. The upper limit may be 
extended to about 500° C. by filling the 
stem with nitrogen under pressure. 

The expansion of gases is much greater 
than that of liquids, and (with certain 
restrictions) their coefficients of expan- 
sion are nearly equal. These facts have 
led to their employment as thermometric 
substances. They expand almost equally 
for equal rises in temp. when kept at 
constant pressure, and similarly increase 
in pressure when kept at constant vol- 
ume. The hydrogen thermometer of 
the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures is now the standard thermom- 
eter for scientific purposes. The use of 
gas thermometers is restricted to scientif- 
ic investigations. 

Another property of matter whose 
variation with temp. has been used 
for thermometric purposes is the electric 
resistance of metals. It has been found 
that in pure metals the resistance in- 
creases nearly in — to the in- 
crease in temp. his method has been 
successfully applied to the determination 
of temp. through a much wider range 
than is possible with a mercurial or other 
liquid thermometer. The metal general- 
ly employed is platinum. The wire 
for the purpose is cofled upon a 
mica frame inside a bulb, and the ther- 
mometer is calibrated by finding ite 
resistance when placed in melt: ice, 
m 
the data so obtained ít is possible to 
find the temp. corresponding to any 
other resistance. Temperatures may 
also be measured by properly calibrated 
thermo-electric junctions, 
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THERMOPYLÆ (38° 48’ N., 22° 32’ | disguises, which took the form of linen 
E.), pass, from, Locris to Thessaly, masks. 
reece: scene of famous res ce o 
Spartana under Lavnldas apaina invad-|,, THESBALONTANS, Piest and Second 
traditional view, these epistles were 


ing Persians, 480 B.C.; Antiochus de- 
feated here by Romans, 191 B.O. written by St. Paul from Corinth, after 
THERMOSTAT is a device for con-| his visit to Thessalonica on his first 
missionary journey, between A.D. 52 


trolling the supply of heat to an appar- 
atus. It utilizes the on and jand 53. Both the internal and external 


contraction of metals under heating, and 
may consist in a column of mercury as 
ina — which makes or breaks 
an 
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passage which relates to the delayed 
'| second advent being, as is supposed, 
out of harmony with the general eschat- 
ology of the Pauline epistles. The first . 
epistle expresses the gratitude of the 
apostie and his companions Silas and 
Timothy for the continued success of 
the gospel among the Thessalonians, 
and gives directions for the furtherance 
of spiritual life, for the regulation of the 
Church, and instructs them regarding 
the return of Christ. The distinctive 
feature of the second epistle is the 
Farming against the view that the 
‘day of the Lord’ is to be immediate, ° 
and the assertion that a certain serics 
or — hp upon —— 
THESEU | its removal, apos , an e appear- 
ance of the ‘man of sin’—must first work 
reac — ceed ’' itself out. ers are orted 
and on hing maturity pro ed to prepare for this day by diligently per- 
forming their duties, and comforted with 
the assurance of the watchful care of 


THESSALY, N.E. dist., Greece (39° 
40’ N., 22° 20’ E.), lying between Ægean 
Sea and Epirus; surface generally level 
by which to overcome the Minotaur. | plain bordered by mountains, which 

eseus abandoned Ariadne at Naxos |include Olympus and Pindus; horse 
on the homeward voyage. He was | breeding; various mineral ores produced. 
subsequently slain by the treachery ofi Thessaly was subdued by Philip of 
Lycomedes. ; Macedon, * ees on — under 

THESMOPHORIA, Gk. festival, last- | Macedon +» when passed 
ing în all for five days; said by Herodotus | into the hands of Rome; captured by 
to have been imported from Egypt;| Turks, 1355, who had to yield most of 
origin robably thesmoi, ‘things set it to Greece, 1881. Pop. 425,000. See 
down, (t.e.) on the altar,’ and phera,| GREECE (History and Greece and the 
‘I carry’; celebrated in honor of Demeter | World War). 

Thesmophorus by women; during feast} THEURIET, ANDRÉ (1833-1907), 
prisoners were released and law courts| Fr, novelist and poet; entered pub 
closed. of con- 


service, 1857; produced 
THESPLZ (38° 18’ N., 23° 10’ E.), 


siderable charm, such as Chemin des 
ancient city, Boootia, Greece; noted for | Bois, 1867, and plays such as Za Maison 
its mythological associations. 


deg deux _Barbeauz, 1879; novels — 
THESPIS, the father of Greek ademoiselle Guignon, 1874; L'Oncle 
lived during the latter part of 


t ] Scipion, 1890; La Chanoinesse, 1893; 
the 6th century B.O. His alteration in | 71276 1895; Claudette, 1900; Le Manu- 
the old tragedy connected with the 


* scri du Chanoine, 1902. 
Dionysian festivals was the introduction THEVENOT, JEAN DE) 1 
of an actor, for the sake of giving rest 


Fr. Orientalist; 5. Paris; traveled wide. 7 
to the chorus. This actor tool various 


in Eepe Palestine, Persia and India, 
parts in the same piece under various į His Voyages, though superficial in obe 


pe 
ed or welded together. Such a composite 
strip, when heated will bend so that 


. make or break an electric circuit, operate 
relay valves, etc. thus controlling the 
application of heat. 


THEROIGNE DE MERICOURT, 
ANNE JOSEPHE (1762-1817), hand- 
some Fr. courtesan, who during revolu- 
tion devoted herself to inciting mob to 
violence; seized by women, stripped, and 
flogged, 1793; went mad, 17 


to Crete along with the seven youths 
and seven maidens who were sent as 
prey to the Minotaur. Ariadne, daugh- 
ter of Minos, gave him a sword and clue 


THIAUCOURT _ 


servation, contain much interesting 
information. 


~ THIAUCOURT, town, Meurthe-et- 

Moselle, France (48° 57’ N., 5° 52’ E.); 
situated at base of St. Mihiel wedge, it 
was strongly held by Germans through 
greater part of war; was an important 
point on Ger. lines of communication 
by which supplies for troops on the 
Woévre were brought from Metz; 








shelled and bombed by the French; 

was finally captured by Franco-Amer. 
. force which took the St. Mihiel salient, 
Oct. 1918. Pop. 1,250. 


THIAUMONT, fort, Meuse, France 
(49° 12’ N., 5° 22’ E.); one of outposts 
of Verdun; scene of fierce fighting during 
World War; captured by the Germans, 
June 23, 1916, and recaptured by French 
or the last day of the month. See 
VERDUN, BATTLE OF. 


THIAZINES, compounds containing 
a ring of one nitrogen, one sulphur, an 
four carbon atoms; among thefr dertva- 
tives are various dyes. 


ATHIBAUDEAU, ANTOINE CLAIR, 
COMTE (1765-1854), Fr. politician; 


pres. of 
Committee of Public Safety; 


assisted 
Napoleon, and fled after 1815; important 


Histoire de N-voleon. 


53), count of Champagne and Brie, and 
king of Navarre, Fr. soldier and poet; 
admirer of Queen Blanche of Castille, 
for whom he wrote most of his Chansons; 
went on crusade, 1239; poetry graceful 


and delicate. 

THIBAUT, ANTON FRIEDRICH 
JUSTUS (1774-1840), Ger. jurist; ed. 
Göttingen, Königsberg, and Kiel; prof. 
f Civii Law at Kiel, 1798: at 
1802-6, and friend Goethe and 
Schiller; at Heidelberg, 1806; pub. sev- 
eral important legal works. 


‘ ——— Ed N., 97° 28’ B.,, 
; urma; area, 6090 sa. 
miles. Pop. #15 ,000. i i 


THIBET. See Tree. 


THIELT, town, cap. of prov. of W. 
Flanders, Belgium (51° N., 3° 20’ E.); 
lace, wool, cotton, and linen; was occu- 
Pied by 7th Division (British) during 
retreat from Ghent to the Yser, Oct. 
1914; afterwards occupied by Germans, 
was for 2 time in 1914 headquarters of 
Ger. army; was repeatedly bombed by 
Brit. airmen, on one occasion in Nov. 
1914 shortly after departure of Katser, 
bwo of whose personal staff were killed; 







nvention and member of 






Author: 
th 


Alsace-Lorraine, 
6° 9’ E.), on the Moselle, 22 m. 
Metz; important ry. junction; brewing 
and tanning; cultivation of vines, fruit, 
and vegetables; fortified | 


THIONVILLE 
191 Pop. 
me eo 918, D 





THIEPVAL, vi; Somme, France 
(50° 5’ N., 2° 41’ E.); in the World War 
was powerfully fortified by the Germans 
and resisted capture from J 1, 1916, 
when it was attacked by Ulster 
Division, till Sept. 26. See Somme (Fórst 
Batile). Pop. 300. 


THIERRY, AMÉDÉE (1797-1873): 
bro. of Augustin; also historian, but of 
less importance; wrote books on 

Fr. history. 


THIERRY, AUGUSTIN (1795-1856); 
Fr. bistorian; b. at Blois; ed narrator 
and accurate, as far as resources of 
time permitted; set example of research 
Dw aed fe ier vee 
and partially para or years, 
but continued to dictate his works. 


THIERS (45° 51’ N., 3° 33’ H.), town, 
Puy ce Doe. France; cutlery. _ Pop. 


l 
THIERS, LOUIS ADOLPHE (1797. 
1877), Fr. statesman and _ historian. 
In 1830 T. commenced contributions to 
National which prepared July revolu- 
tion; successively Minister of Interior, 
of Commerce and Public Affairs, and of 
Foreign Affairs, 1832-36; won great 
influence as epigrammatic speaker and 
sensible politician; adopted a © 
war-policy—a grave mistake; pres. of 
Council, 1836 and 1840, when he became 
Foreign Minister again and encouraged 
Mehemet Ali; unfavorable to Revolu- 
tion, 1848; opposed Second Empire, and 
after release from imprisonment led 
constitutional opposition. His unwise 
patriotism was largely responsible for 
the Franco-Ger. War, but he atoned by 
negotiating ‘liberation of the territory,’ 
1871; Pres. of Republic, 1871-73, did 
good service in its organization against 
opposition of Gambetta, etc. 


THILLY, FRANK (1865), a university 
prof. b. at Cincinnati, s. of Pierre and 
Mary Barth Thilly. He was educated 
at the University of Cincinnati and 
abroad. After being an instructor or 


Pp fessor at various universities he 


e professor of philosophy in 1906, 
and from 1915-21 was dean of the 
Coll. of Arts and Sciences at Cornell. 
3 of Philosophy, 1914 


Ger. Dieflenhof Cn), tn.; 
France (49° 21’ N. 
N. of 


THIONVILLE 


by_ Vauban, 
17th cent.; surrendered to Prussians, 


THIOPHENE 





Nov. 25, 1870. In World War was 

Sea ep aonn i 
; frequent 

aircrafts, Pop. 15,000. 


THIOPHENE, C.E.S, is a compound 


center of Ger. 
Argonne and Verdun fron 
bombed by Allied 


of ‘ ’ structure occurring in coal-tar 


from the crude benzene of which it can 
by with concen- 
ophene — 


e ) 

trated sulphuric acid. 
colorless volatile liquid 
sp. gr. 
benzene, 
a number of derivatives. 


(b.p. 


THIRLBY, THOMAS (1506-70), bp. 
of Westminster, 1540, Norwich, 1550, 


Ely, 1554. 


THIRLWALL, CONNOP (1797-1875), 
arterhouse 
and Trinity, Cambridge; fellow of coll. 
ordained, 
1827; liberal theology; author of History 
David’s, 1840; 
rted 
removal of Jewish disabilities, 1848, and 

urch Disestablishment, 1869; 


Eng. bp. and historian; ed. C 


and tutor, then r; 
of Greece; bp. of St. 
learned to preach in Welsh; suppo 


. Irish C 
burted in Westminster Ab 
grave with Grote. 


THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. See 


TICLE, 


theemperor. The offer of the Bohemian 


crown to Frederick, count palatine, 


and son-in-law of James I., led to the 


invasion of Bohemia by the {imperial 
troops, and to the defeat of Frederick 
in the battle of the White Hill, 1620. 
His own dominions in the Lower Palat- 
inate were then invaded, and, owing to 
James I.’s irresolution and belief in 
words, were seized by Ferdinand, who 


gave them to Maximilian of Bavaria, | Austro-S 


the head of the Catholic League. The 
war, which so far was ostensibly con- 
cerned with the Bohemian and Palati- 
nate questions, then developed into an 
attempt of the Habsburgs to form a great 
Austrian empire, with the Baltic seaports 
under their control. The Lutheran 
princes were quieted with assurances, 
while one army under Tilly and another 
under Wallenstein swept over N. Ger- 
- Many. In 1625 Christian IV., King of 
Denmark, alarmed at the progress of the 
imperial forces, came to the rescue of 
Ger. Protestantism. But he was de- 
feated at Lutter in 1626, and made the 
peace of Lübeck íin 1629. Meanwhile 
allenstein had almost succeeded in 
establishing the Habsburg sup 


, remacy 
over the north of Germany, as well asiled M 


1.06), very closely resembling 
and is the parent substance of 


bey, in same 






THOKOLY 


over the Baltic. He failed, however, in 
1628 to take Stralsund. In July 1630 
Gustavus Adolphus came to the aid of 
the Ger. Protestants; and two months 
later the Diet of Ratisbon, jealous of 
Wallenstein’s power, forced the emperor 
to dismiss him. Deprived thus of the 
services of his great general, Ferdinand 
was able to resist Gustavus Adolphus, 
who, in Sept. 1631, defeated Tilly at 
Breitenfeld, and marched into S. Ger- 
a battle on the 

















been restored to favor. 
Gustavus — the 


ed a 
political aspect, and resolved itself into 
a struggle between France, aided by 
Sweden, and the Habsburgs of Austria 
and Spain. Though in 1634 Ferdinand 
won a victory at Nördlingen over the 
Swedes, and by the peace of Prague 
detached several Lutheran princes from 
the anti-Habsburg cause, the interven- 
tion of France proved irresistible. 
Richelieu allied with the Dutch, the 
Catalans, and several Ital. princes, and 
the Habsburgs were hard pressed. Maz- 


ally, the Elector of Bavaria, was over- 
thrown at Zusmarshausen, Little Prague 
was taken by the Swedes, and Condé 
(late Enghien) won the battle of Lens. 
Ferdinand then agreed to the peace of 
Westphalia, Oct. 1648. ce and 
Sweden important territorial 
acquisitions, the Ger. princes obtained 
independence, and the power of the 
emperor was only supreme in the Aus- 
trian dominions. ‘Fhe attempt of the 
pan. house to restore Roman 
Catholicism all over Central Europe 
had failed, and the hopes at one time 
entertained at Vienna of converting 
Germany into a consolidated Habsburg 
state were shattered. 


THISBE. Seo PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 
THISTLE (Carduus), genus of plants, 
(Onopordon acanthium), 


ar T. (Cirsium lanceolatum), Plume 
. (Cnicus arvensis); national emblem 


of Scotland. ~ 


THISTLE, ORDER OF THE. Sce 
KNIGHTHOOD. 

THOKOLY, IMRE, PRINCE (1657- 
1705), Hungarian soldier and statesman: 
agyars against Emperor Leopold 


3 


THOLUCE 


THOMAS 





I.; became prince of Upper Hungary; 
168 onwards; twi initio ea by 
nwards; ce D 

Turks; d. in exile. á 


THOLUCK, FRIEDRICH AUGUST 
GOTTREU (1799-1877), Ger. Prot 
_ divine; student of Oriental languages; 
' prof. of Theology at Berlin, 1823, and 
at Halle, 1826; becam 
gelical eum, 2 against — 
nalism, aying great em hasis 
on spiritual experience. j 
THOMAR (39° 58’ N., 8° 20’ W.), 
town, on Nabão, Santarem, Portugal: 
contains some interesting ecclesiastical 
buildings. Pop. 7,200. 


THOMAS, of 
1070; d. 1100. Bayeux, abp. of York, 


` THOMAS A KEMPTS, Thomas Ħam- 
merken (c. 1380-1471), Augustinian 
; 6. Kempen, Cologne; received 
orders at the convent of Mount St. 
Agnes, Zwolle. His monastic life was 
uneventful in the extreme, but his 
mmunion with his own soul gave birth 
the Imtiatio Christi, one of the world’s 
most beautiful religious records. 


THOMAS, ALBERT, French So- 
Clalist; entered parliament as a member 
for Paris. In Coalition ministry formed 
after outbreak of World War, he was 
made under secretary for war, and later 
minister of munitions. President of 
the International Labor Bureau, he 
was appointed head of labor section of 
League of Nations, 1920. 

GORING 


THOMAS, ARTHUR 
————— Eng. composer; studied in 
aris, 1873, Royal Academy, Lon- 
don, 1877; Esmeralda, Nadeshda (operas) ; 
cantata, The Sun-Worshippers, ete. 


THOMAS, AUGUSTUS rad an 
American playwright, b. at St. uls, 
Missouri, and educated in the public 
schools there. Was a candidate for the 


Blood; In Mizzoura; 


* THOMAS, CHARLES LOUIS AM- 


BROISE (1811-96), Fr. composer; well- - 


known opera, Mignon, 1866; Hamiet, 
1868; Francoise de Rimint, 1882. 
THOMAS, CHARLES SPAULDING 
1849), senator, b. at Darten, Georgia. 
© went to Michigan in ais i eta and 
i 1871 graduated from the University 


e leader of evan-| K 


. |1917, and then 


of Michigan. Since 1885 had been prac- 
ticing law at Denver. He was a member 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
1884-96, and governor of Colorado, 
1899-1901. Elected United States Sen- 
ator to fill an unexpired term, 1913-15, 


- | and re-elected for term of 1915-21. Spe- 


cial counsel to the Korean Commission 
at Washington to secure independence of 
orea. 


THOMAS, CHAUNCEY (1872); an 
American writer, b. at Denver, Colorado. 
He graduated from the East Denver 
High School in 1891. He was a cowboy 
and rancher in the Rocky Mountains 
and began writing for a newspaper in 
1886. With a magazine for four years 
and represented it tm 1904 at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis. A 
Denver University on English and 
regarded as an authority on ballistics 
and frontier history. . 

THOMAS, EARL DENISON ysin 
1921), brigadier-general in the United 
States Army, b. at McHenry, Dlinois. 
He was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1869 and commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the same 
He rose through the various 
grades to the rank of brigadier-general 
in 1907. Saw service at various frontier 
pores and also in the Spanish-American 


, Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. 
He was retired in 1911. . 


In Sunshine Land, 1895; 
World, 1895; The Children of Christmas 
(verse), 1908; The Flower From the Ashes, 


THOMAS, GEORGE (1866), a uni- 
versity president, 6. at Hyde Park, 
Utah, s. of Geo d 
Grifiitnas Thomas. 
Harvard University and abroad. He 
was professor of economics at the 
cultural College of Utah from 1898- 
e same at the 
University of Utah, of which institution 
he was pres. after 1921. Author: Ciril 
Government of Utah, 1912, and others. 


and was instructor at 
1851-54. In 1861 he 


THOMAS 


THOMAS 





was appointed colonel, and later bria 
dier-general, of volunteers. In 

he gained the victory of Mill Saine, 
and distinguished himself at Pony Vine 
Murfreesboro, and Chickamauga. He 
was made commander of he ae army at 
Cumberland, and fought the battle of 
Chattanooga in 1863, while in 1864 he 
defeated Hood at Nashville. 
bo was made major-general. 


THOMAS, JOHN COTO a 
physician and soldier; Marshfield, 
assachusetts; d. in Chambly, prov- 


ince of Quebec, He was surgeon 
with the army in Nova Scotia in 1746, 
and on the medical s of General 
Shirley in 1749; appointed lieutenant in 
the army, 1759. In 1760 he had com- 
mand of.a regiment under General 
Amherst, and fought the French at 
Lake Champlain and Montreal. Dele- 
gate to the Massachusetts provincial 
convention, 1774-75. Appointed briga- 
dier-general of volunteers, he fought in 
the siege of Boston, drove the British 
out of Worcester, and later was engaged 
in the Canadian campaigns. 


THOMAS, JOHN MARTIN (1869), 
college president, b. at Ft. Covington, 
N.Y., s. of Rev. Chandler N. and Marion 
H. Martin Thomas. He was educated 
at Middlebury, Vt., College and at the 
Union Theological Seminary. He was 
ordained a Presbyterian minister in 
1893 after which he was pastor of various 
churches until 1921 when he became 
president of Pennsylvania State College. 
Author: 
Old Testament, 1908. 


THOMAS, TOREEN (1811-91), Amer. 
lexi cographer; b . in Cayuga 
York; d. in tee cage asi 
at the Po c, Troy, New York; 
Yale College, and studied medicine in| an 
Philadelphia. He visited India and later 
Egypt where he made a study of Sans- 
crit, Arabic and other oriental languages, 
and was professor of Greek at Haverford 
College. He published with Thomas 
Baldwin, A Pronouncing Gazeteer, 1845; 
the United States, 1854: 


Pronounci Dictionary of Biography 
and M — 1870-71 1 (revised 1905). 


THOMAS, M. CAREY (1857), an 
American college president, b. in Balti- 
more, Maryland. In 1877 graduated 
from Cornell College. She was professor 
of English, 1885, dean, 1885-94, and 
pre resident, 1894-1922 of Bryn Mawr 

llege and the first woman trustee 
of Cornell College, 1895-99. Author of: 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, 
1883; Education of Women, 1900; In the 


The Christian Fath and the} made 


Educational Review a appeared. Should 
862 | the Higher Education a Women Differ 
from that of Men, 1901.. 


THOMAS, NATHANIEL SEYMOUR 
(1867), an American hee b. at Fari- 
bault, . and in 1890 graduated 
from the Univ. of Minnesota. He was 
ordained a priest of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1893. At Bethany 
College, Topeka, Kansas, from 1892- 
93 as professor of ethics and chaplain. 
Was rector of St. Paul’s Church, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and Chaplain of the 
United States Penitentiary, 1895-97. 
In 1902 elected to the bishopric of Salina 
but declined and in 1909 consecrated 
bishop of Wyoming. 


THOMAS, STOREY GILCHRISS 


Bessemer converter 


THOMAS, ST., apostle, mentioned 
with Matthew in — Gospels; in 
John doubting Christ's resurrection. 
Thomas in Aramaic means twin, and in 


Syriac legend hs is called twin-brother 
of Our rd. According to doubtful 
— tion he preached Christianity 

a. 


THOMAS, THEODORE (1835-1905), 
American musician: b. in East Friesland; 
d. in Chicago. He was taught mane by 
his father, e lased the violin at 6, and 
his first public appearance in New 
York at theageof10. Helater appeared 

h Jenny Lind, one, 
ists. In 1 
ee conn rts in  Orohostra, 
gave symphony conce ew Yor 

and toured the principal cities. In 1878 
he became director of the College of 
Music, Cincinnati. He was the loading 
spirit of Musical Festivals in New Yor. 
and Chicago, and director of Music at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893. For many years he was conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Orchestra. 


THOMAS THE RHYMER, Thomas 
of Ercildoune (f. c. 1280), Scot. poet 
mentioned in Sir Tristrem and wrongly 
supposed author of this romance. 


THOMAS, WILLIAM (1819-90), bp. 
of Gloucester and Bristol, 1861; abp. 
of York, 1862. 


THOMAS, WILLIAM WIDGERY 
aeo, an American diplomat, b. in 
ortland, Maine. from 


consul at Gothenburg, Sweden. 


THOMPSON 





signed in 1865 and received for his 
services the ‘ i thanks’ of the 
Department of State. Was an orator at 
many Swedish - Am anniver- 


saries Purchase 
Exposition, 1904, he secured the official 
participation of Sweden after the Swed- 
ish Government had twice declined. 


THOMASIUS, CHRIRTIAN (1655- 
1728), Ger. jurist; b. Leipzig; first lec- 
turer in German tongue, 
1687; wrote Historie der Weishert 
Thorhett, ete. 


THOMASVILLE, a city of Georgia, 
in Thomas co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on. the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic, 
and the Florida Central railroads. 
It is a favorite summer resort. Its 
industries include iron foundries and 
machine shops. Itis the seatof South 
Georgia College, Youngs College, School 
for Colored Pupils, and has a court-house 
ag pther public buildings. Pop. 1920, 


THOMASVILLE, a city of North 
Carolina, in Davidson co. It is on the 
Southen, and the Carolina and Yadkin 
railroads. It has e shops, cotton 
mills, chair factories, and woodworking 

lants, and is the seat of the Thomasville 

aptist Orphanage. Pop. 1920, 5,676. 


THOMPSON, CARMI ALD 

ee y an ex-treasurer of the United 
in Wayne County, Virginia. 

In — ‘he graduated from the Ohio 
State University. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1895 and ‘practiced at 
Lanto Ohio. 
solicitor of Ironton. A member of the 


Ohio House of Representatives, 1904-7 | he 


and speaker of the House from 1906-7. 
Secretary of State, Ohio, 1907-11, and 
assistant secretary of the Interior, United 
States, 1911-12. Treasurer of the United 
States from 1912-13. 


THOMPSON, CHARLES MINER 
(1864), an American editor, b. in Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. He uated from 

Harvard College in 1 Literary edi- 
tor from 1887-90 of a ‘Boston per. 
Associate editor, 1890-1911, editor-in- 
chief since 1911, owner, 1912, of 
@ magazine. Author of: The Nimble 
Dollar, a book for boys, 1896; The Calico 
Cat, 1908; An Army Mule, 1910. He 
also wrote for magazines. 


eae tenon DANIEL GREEN - 


1850-97), lawyer and writer, b. 
in Eran lier, ermont; d. in New York 
City. e graduated at Amherst and 


1872. His works include A System of 
Peychology, 1884; Religious Sentiments 


From 1896-1903 city | Am 


and the Human Mind, 1888; Social 
Progress, 1889; The Philosophy of 
Fiction in Literature, 1890; Politics tn 
a Democracy, 1893. 


THOMPSON, DENMAN (1833-1911) 
American actor. He was b. near G: 
Pa. His youth was passed in Swanzy, 
Mass., where he gained a knowledge of 
rurad life and character which he utilized 
later on the stage. His first theatrical 
appearance was in The French Spy at 
Lowell, Mass. in 1852. In 1875 he pro- 
duced his play Josh Whitcomb in which _ 
he assumed the leading part, and 
established a reputation as a rural 
Old Homestead he again ap — 

omeste e ag ap as 

‘Josh Whitcomb.’ and for many years 
toured the country in this play, with 
unfailing success, 


THOMPSON, FRANCIS (1860-1907), 
Eng. poet; began as medical student but 
turned later to literature; first volume of 
poems pub. 1893, which includes ‘The 

ound of Heaven,’ won admiration of 
Browning and Patmore; other volumes 
are Sister Songs, 1895; New Poems, 1897, 
and a monograph on Shelley. 


THOMPSON, SIR HENRY, —— 
1820-1904), Eng. surgeon; ed. 

oll., London; surgeon to Untv. Goll. 
Hospital, 1863, prof. of Clinical Surgery, 
1866, prof. of Surgery and Pathology in 
Royal Coll. of Surgeons, 1884; first 
pres. of Cremation ‘Seciety” 1874; 'intro- 
duced new methods of surgical treat- 
ment, particularly for urinary calculi. 


THOMPSON, HOLLAND ——— 
erican college professor, b. 

dolph om North Carolina. In 1895 
uated from the Untfversity of 
North Carolina. Professor of history 
at the College of the City of New York. 
He was editor-in-chief of The Book of 
Knowledge, 24 volumes, 1910-11, Can- 
adian edition, 1913-21, and author of 
History of Our Land, 1911: The United 
States, 1915; The Age of I nvention, 1921. 


THOMPSON, HUSTON (1875), an 
American federal trade commissioner, b. 
at ii sedan Pennsylvania. He grad- 
uated fro mm, Princeton College in 1897. 
In 1899 Beat practice of law in Denver 
and was lecturer on law at the Univer- 
sity of Denver Law School from 1903-6. 
Assistant attorney-general of Colorado, 
1907-9 and assistant attorney-general 
of the United States, 1913-18. Since 
1920 commissioner of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


THOMPSON, JAMES MAURICE 
(1844-1901), lawyer, author and poet; 
b. in Fairfield, Indiana. His youth was 


passed in Kentucky and Georgia, and 


THOMPSON 






he served in the Oonfederate 
he wase ed in law and civil-engineer- 
ing at Crawfordsville, Indiana. He 
was State Geologist of Indiana, 1885-89. 
In 1890 he joined the staff of The In- 
dependent, New York. His published 
works include The Witchery of Archery, 
1878; His Second Campaign, 1882; 
Byways and Bird Notes, 1885; Boy’s 
Book of Sport, 1886; Sylvan Secrets, 
1888; Poems, 1892; My Winter Garden, 
1900, and Alice of Old Vincennes, 1900. 


THOMPSON, JAMES WESTFALL 
-(1869), University professor; b. in Pella, 
owa. He graduated at Rutger’s, 1892; 
Ph.D. University of Chicago, 5. 
Studied in Paris, 1903, 1907, 1909 and 
1913. Assistant professor of history 
University of Chicago, 1895-97; asso- 
ciate professor, 1897-99; instructor in 
European history, 1899-1904; assistant 
professor, 1904-8; associate professor, 
1908-13, and of medical history from 
1913; member of the American Historical 
Association. 


THOMPSON, JOSEPH ADDISON 
(1860), an American College president, 
b. at Ross Grove, De Kalb’ County, 
Illinois. He graduated from Mon- 
mouth College in 1882. Ordained a 
United Presbyterian Minister in 1886 
and was pastor at Chetopa, Kansas from 
1886-87. President since 1887 of Tarkio 
College. A member of the State Execu- 
tive Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association since 1908. 


THOMPSON, LAUNT (1833-94), 
American sculptor; b. in Abbeyleix, 
Ireland; d. at Middletown, New York. 
He came to the United States in 1847, 
settling in Albany, New York, where 
he studied art under Erastus Palmer. 
In 1857 he opened a studio in New York 
City. Associate National Academy, 
1865; vice-president, 1874. He visited 
Italy in 1867-68 and again in 1875-87, 
living in Rome and Florence. Among 
his more important works are: Statue of 
Napoleon, Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, 1867; A 


THOMPSON, SLASON (1849); Jour- 
nalist, b. at Fredericton, New Brunswick 
and educated at the University of New 
Brunswick; admitted to the New Bruns- 
wick bar in 1870, and California in 1874. 
He entered Journalism in 1876 and was 
a reporter on a New York paper for two 
years, 1878-80. Since 1903 chief editorial 
writer of the Railway N 
Author of Cost, Capitalization and Esti- 
mated Value of American Ratlways, 1907. 


army | 
during the Cfvil War. After the war 


THOMSON 


THOMPSON, VANCE (CHARLES) 
(1863), author and pl ht. In 
1883 he graduated from Princeton 
College. He was the founder and editor 
of M’lle New York. He wrote: In Old 
Japan, The Japanese Doll, The Dresden 
Shepherdess, The Peace Girl, Florianne’s 
Dream, Jane Shore, French Portratts, 
Diplomatic Mysteries, 1905; Life and 
Letters of Ethelbert Nevin, 1913; The 
Night Watchman, and er Poems, 
1914; Woman, 1917. Since 1919 the 
American Attache at Rome. 


THOMPSON, WILL L. (1847-1909), 
song writer; b. in Beaver county, Penn- 
sylvania. Educated at public school, 
East Liverpool, Ohio, and in music at 
Boston Music School, and Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, 1870-75. Author: 
Thompson's Class and Concert Book, and 
Popular Anthems. Editor New Century 
Hymnal, 1905-6. Author of many 
popular songs, inclu Come Where the 

lies Bloom and Gathering Shells at 
the Sea Shore. He is represented: in 
many hymn-books, and wrote the 
celebrated hymn Softly and Tenderly 
Jesus is Calling. 


THOMPSON-SETON, ERNEST 
(1860), an author, artist and lecturer, 
b. in Shields, England and educated in 
the Toronto Collegiate Institute and the 
Royal Academy, London. Official Nat- 
uralist to the government of Manitoba 
and published books on bird life in that 
country. Was well known as an illus- 
trator and animal painter. Author of: 
Art Anatomy of Animals (scientific 
work), 1896; Wild Animals I Have 
Known, 1898; Wild Animals at Home, 
1913; Woodland Tales, 1921. 


THOMSON, ARTHUR CONOVER 
(1871), American Protestant Episcopal 
bishop; b. in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
He studied at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1887-90, and graduated at the 
Theological Seminary of Virginia in 
1893 (DD. 1915). Was ordained priest 
in 1895; rector of the Church of the 
Resurrection, Cincinnati, 1896; of Trin- 
ity, Portsmouth, Virginia, 1899-1917; 
suffragan bishop of the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia, May 26, 1919. 
Deputy to General Convention, 1913 and 
1916; member of the Board of Missions, 
1916: trustee of the Theological Semi- 
nary, Virginia, of Bishop Payne’s Divinity 
School, and others. 


THOMSON, ELIHU (1853), inventor 
and electrician; b. in Manchester, 


England. He graduated at the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, and was 








.| professor of chemistry and mechanics 


there, 1870-80. From 1880 electrician 
of the Thomson-Houston and General 


THOMSON 


Electric Companies, who use more than 
500 of his inyentions, including his 
method of el c welding. President 
The International Electricity Congress 
St. Louis Exposition; President the 
International Electricity Commission, 
1908-11. Grand Prize, Paris, 1889, and 
1900. Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
France. Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904, 
ete. Director of Thomson Laboratory 
of General Electric Company, Lynn, 
ass. 


THOMSON, HUGH (1860 - 1920), 
Eng. artist; illustrator of novels and 
plays, including editions of Jane Austen’s 
works, Esmond, As You Like It, School 
for Scandal, Vicar of Wakefield, Silas 
Marner, Tom Brown’s School Days. 


THOMSON, JAMES (1700-48), Scot. | y; 


poet; 6. Ednam, Roxburghshire; ed. 
Jedburgh, and Edinburgh Univ.; became 
tutor in London, 1725; held various 
appointments, the chief being Surveyor- 
S of the Leeward Islands; lived near 
Richmond. Like Coleridge, he lacked 
energy and initiative. 

His best-known work, The Seasons, is 
famous historically rather than intrin- 
sically. The Castle of Indolence is better 
poetry; written in Spenserian stanzas it 
is almost of the highest in poetry. Be- 
sides some minor poems T. wrote trage- 

dies, (e.g.) Sophonisba, which are frankly 
bad. His Masque of Alfred contains the 
song Rule, Britannia. 


THOMSON, JAMES (1822-92), Brit. 
physicist and engineer; b. elfast; 
graduated Glasgow; prof. of Engineering, 
Belfast, then Glasgow; contributed to 
thermodynamics, hydraulics and geology. 


THOMSON, JAMES (1834-82), Brit. 
poet of pessimism and despair; b. Port- 
Glasgow. To the National Reformer he 
contributed his famous poem, The City 
of Dreadful Night, which later he pub- 
lished in book form with other sombre 
poems. 


THOMSON, JOHN ARTHUR (1861), 
Scot. biologist; prof. of natural history 
in Aberdeen Univ. 1899; writings in- 
clude Evolution of Sex (joint author, 
1889; 3rd ed. 1901), Heredity, 1908 
Introduction to Sctene, 1911; Sex (with 
Prof. Patrick Geddes), 1914; Some 
Secrets of Animal Life, 1919; The System 
of Animal Nature, 1920; Outline of 
Sctence, 1922. 


THOMSON, JOSEPH (1858 - 95), 
Scot. geologist and explorer; geologist 
on the Central African expedition for 
opening up route to northern shore of 

ictoria Nyanza. 1882-83; led expedi- 
tion to Sekoti, 1885; explored Atlas Mts., 


THORIUM 


THOMSON, SIR JOSEPH JOHN 
(1856), Brit. physicist; prof. of experi- 
mental physics, Cambridge, 1884-1918, 
and of physics, Royal Institution, 
London, 1905; investigated problems 
connected with discharge of electricity 
through gases; Nobel prize for physics, 
1906; knighted, 1908; writings include 
Application of Dynamics to Physics and 
Chemistry, 1886; Conduction of Electricity 
through Gases, 1903, and Tezxt-book of 
Physics (with J. H. Poynting, 1905.) 


THOMSON, THOMAS (1773-1852), 
Scot. chemist; prof. at Glasgow; popu- 
larized Dalton’s atomic theory, investi- 
gated atomic weights, and supported 
Prout’s hypothesis. 


THOMSON, WILLIAM. See KeL- 
N. 


THOR, ancient Norse god. 
THORACIC DUCT. See LYMPHATIC 


SYSTEM. 


THORAX, the upper part of the trunk, 
containing the heart and lungs, and 
divided from the abdomen by the 
diaphragm. 


THORBECKE, JAN RUDOLF (1798- 
1872), Dutch politician; prof. at Ghent, 
1825, Leiden, 1831; interested in political 
reform, becoming leader of liberal reform 
party; wrote Aanteekeningen op den 
Grondwet; Historische Schetsen. 


THOREAU, HENRY DAVID (1817- 
62), an American naturalist and author; 
passed through school and Harvard 
University without making any im- 
pression. The two famous years of his 
life are those he spent as a recluse in 
his self-made shanty in the woods 
near Walden Pond, 1845-47, and it is 
his Walden, 1854, which reveals to the - 
world the curious and arresting original- 
ity of the man. Here he lived happily 
on a bare pittance, indulging to the 
full his sympathies with bird and beast, 
and giving free reign to his fresh and 
noble but rather egoistic thoughts. 
Other facts of interest in his life are his 
intimacy with Emerson, the diversity 
of his callings, and his contempt for 
work and wealth. 


THORFINN KARLSEFNI (f. 1000), 
Norse explorer; voyaged as trader 
from Iceland to Greenland; thence to 
‘Markland’—Newfoundland, and Nova 
Scotia, with large contingent in three 
vessels; attempted colonization with 
part of the company. ~ 


THORIUM. Th. Atomic Weight 
232.4. A metallic element belonging to 
the Titanium group. It was first dis- 
covered by Berzelius in 1828 in a mineral 


THORN 


found in the island of Lovon, in Norway. 
It has also been found in thorianite, 
a mineral occurring in Ceylon, in mona- 
zite, pyrochlor, euxenite and in Nor- 
wegian granite. The metal has the 
color of nickel, a specific gravity of 11.0 
and a very high melting point. hen 
heated in air it takes fire and burns with 
a luminous flame. 
in aqua regia, is not attacked by alka- 
line solutions, but is slowly dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid. The oxide, thoria, 


has been largely used in the manufacture 
Thorium 


of incandescent mantles. 
possesses radio-active properties. 


THORN, fort. tn., Poland (53° 1’ N., 


18° 36’ E.), on Vistula; manufactures 
machinery, boilers, tobacco, soap; birth- 
lace of Copernicus; during the World 
the Russians approached the 
directed 


ar 
fortress, from which Hindenburg 


a counter-attack which threw them back 
towards Warsaw, Nov. 8, 1914. Pop. 


1921, 39,419. 


THORNABY-ON-TEES (54° 39’ N., 


1° 19’ W.), town, on Tees, N. Riding, 


Yorkshire, England; ironworks; ship- 


building yards. Pop. 1921, 19,831. 


THORN-APPLE (Datura), genus of 
T. | Superior Court. 1777-82. 


plants, order Solanaceæ; Common 
(D. stramonium) yields daturin, @ drug 
used in asthma: Soft-Haired T. (D. 
metel) was used by Thugs to overpower 
victims; Red T. (D. sanguinea) is used 
by. Peruvian Indians as an intoxicant. 


THORNBACK. See under Rays. 


THORNDIKE, EDWARD LEE (1874) 
an American psychologist, b. in Williams- 
burg, Massachusetts. In 1895 graduated 
from Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 
He was at the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 1898-99, as instructer in education 
and instructor of genetic psychology, 
1899-1901, and professor since 1904 of 
educational chology at Teachers 
College. Author of: Elements of Psy- 
chology, 1905; Principles of Teaching, 
1905; Animal Intelligence, 1911; The 
Original Nature of Man, 1913; The 
Psychology of Learning, 1914. 


THORNE, GUY (Cyril Arthur Ed- 
ward Ranger Gull) (1876), Eng. novelist; 
novels, pub. under his own. name, in- 
clude The Hypocrite, 1898; The Cigarette 
Smoker, 1901; The Soul Stealer, 1906; 
When Soan Ruled, 1911; under name 
of Guy Thorne, When ù was Dark, I 
Believe, 1907; Not in Israel, 1913; The 
Secret Service Submarine, 1914-15. l 


THORNHILL.—(1) (53° 40’ N., 1° 
37’ W.), town, W. Riding, Yorkshire, 
England; manufactures woolens. Pop. 
11,500. (2) (55° 15’ N., 3° 46’ W.), 


It dissolves readily 









THORPE” 


village, Dumfriesshire, Scotland; quar- - 
ries. 


THORNHILL, SIR JAMES (I676- 
1734), Eng. painter; painted St. Paul’s. 
dome, parts of Greenwich Hospital and 
Hampton Court. 


THORNTON, SIR EDWARD (1817-- 
1906), an English diplomatist, graduated 
from Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 
1840. After some years spent in the: 
legation at Mexico and in various S. 
American embassies, he was in 1867 
nominata as ambassador at Wash- - 

g n. : 


THORNTON 








MATHEW (1714-1803) 
a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. He was b. in Ireland, and 
came to America in 1717. Educated 
at Worcester, he practiced medicine in 
Londonderry, New Hampshire, and was. 
with Sir William Pepperell as surgeon,. 
in the Louisburg expedition in 1845.. 
He was elected president of the — 
cial convention in 1775, and a delegate- 
to the Continental Congress in Novem-- 
ber 1776, when he was permitted to sign 
the Declaration of Independence though. 
not as yet elected a member of the 
Congress. Justice of New Hampshire. 


THORNYCROFT, SIR JOHN ISAAC 
(1843), Brit. naval architect and en- 
gineer; designed } 
modern torpedo boat, 1863; founded 
shipbuilding works at Chiswick, 1866; 
knighted, 1902; made improvements. 
leading to development of high speeds. 
at sea; invented water-tube boiler. 


THORNYCROFT, SIR WILLIAM 
HAMO (1850), Eng. sculptor; works, 
including Artemis, 1880, statues of 
Gordon, Queen Victoria, and Gladstone,. 
also King Edward Memorial at Karachi, 
1915, and The Kiss, 1916, show class.. 
influences. 


THORPE, FRANCIS NEWTON, 
(1857), an American historian, b. at- 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. Educated 
at Syracuse University and at the Penn-- 
sylvania Law School. Professor since: 
1910 of Political science at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He wrote: The Govern-. 
ment of the People of the United States, 
1889; A Constitutional History of the 
American People, 1776-1850, 1898. The- 
Constitutional History of the United 
States, 1765-1895, 1901 and An American. 
Fruit Farm, 1915. . 


THORPE, ROSE HARTWICK (1850) 
American author and poet; b. in Misha- 
waha, Indiana. She graduated at the- 
High School Litchfield, Michigan in 
1868. Her verses Curfew Shall Noë 


THORWALDSEN 


Ring Tonight attained wide popularity. 
Publications Fred's Dark Days, 1881; 
The Year's Best Days, 1889; Ringing 
Ballads, 1889; Sweet Song Stories, 1898. 
Complete edition of Poems, 1912. 


THORWALDSEN, BERTEL (1770- 
1844), Dan. sculptor; successful imitator 
of classical sculpture; worked chiefly in 
Rome; works include Jason, Christ and 
Twelve Aposties, Lord Byron, Night and 
Morning (bas-reliefs), and } of 
Lucerne. : 


THOU, JACQUES AUGUSTE DE 
(1553 - 1617), Fr. historian; famous 
scholar of XVI. cent. His Universal 
History, written in Latin, embraces 
politics, war, manners, sciences, arts; 
learned, impartial, and conscientious. 
His son, Francois-Auguste, 1607-42, was 
implicated in plot against Richelieu, 
and, although guiltless, was executed 
with his friend Cinq-Mars. i 


THOUARS (47° N., 0° 15’ W.), town, 
on Thouet, Deux-Sèvres, France; manu- 
— res furniture; trade in wine. Pop. 


THOURET, JACQUES GUILLAUME 
(1746-94), Fr. Girondist and political 
writer. 

WwW 


THOUROUT, town, : 
Belgium (51° 3’ N., 3° 4’ E), 
hats, and woolen goods; horse fairs; 
during World War was held by British 
for two days. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
given to a lake-like expansion of the 
St. Lawrence R., stretching from King- 
ston to Brockville, so-called from the 
hundreds of islands which add peculiar 
“mam to the scenery as seen from the 
shore. 


THRACE, name applied in ancient 
times to extensive dist. N. of Macedonia, 
and given by Romans to prov. between 
Balkans on N. and the Ægean Sea and 
Sea of Marmora on 8. (41° 25’ N., 26° 
30’ P): surface mountainous; drained 
by aritza. Thrace came under 
domination of Macedon, c. 358 B.C. 
and passed under control of Rome, 
133 B.C.; became Roman prov. A.D. 46; 
taken by Turks in 14th cent. After 
Balkan War, 1912, eastern’ as far 
as the riv. Mesta was assigned to Greece, 
which gained the whole of it as result 
of World War, 1919. 

Eastern Thrace to the Maritza River 
was returned to Turkey by the Allied 
Powers, following the defeat of Greece 
in Asia Minor in 1922. See Lausannn 
CONFERENCE; TURKEY. 


THREAD. See under YARN. 








THRIFT 


———————— ——— —— — 
THREAT, if with intent to obtain 
goods or property, is punishable by law. 


THREE-COLOR WORK. See Cotor 


PRINTING. 


THREE RIVERS (46° 21’ N., 72° 29’ 
E.), city, at junction of 8t. Maurice and 
St. Lawrence, Quebec, Canada; exports 
lumber, grain, cattle. Pop. 25,000. 


THREE RIVERS, a city of Michigan, 
in St. Joseph co. It is on the Michigan 
Central and New York Central railroads, 
and at the junction of the St. Joseph, 
Portage and Rocky rivers. It has manu- 
factures of brass goods, railroad supplies, 
marine engines, knit goods, paper, and 
machine shops products. It has a public 
library. Pop. 1920, 5,209. 


THRESHING MACHINES. Thresh- 
ing was originally done by means of a 
‘flail,’ or by treading with horses or 
oxen, and the separation of the grain 
from the chaff was then completed by 
the wind. 

Horse power has now given place to 
steam, and the actual threshing has © 


In the most modern sets an 
elevator is attached for stacking the 
straw and bolting, and chaff-cutting 
machinery for tying the straw into bun- 
dies or cutting it up for fodder is pro- 
vided. The essential threshing or 
beating out of the grain is performed 
by a drum, consisting of iron rods firmly 
fixed across wheels, placed at intervals 
along a strong iron axis. These are 
further provided with six grooved steel 
beaters, placed parallel to one another 
and to the axis, and at right angles to 
the plane of revolution. The drum 
revolves from 800 to 1,000 times in a 
minute, and the beaters are thus made 
to strike the straw from 4,800 to 6,000 
times per minute. The straw is retained 
in position by an iron or steel concave, 
which can be regulated to any required 
distance from the revolving drum. The 
grain is received upon perforated trays, 
which allow it to fall on recetving boards, 
and these carry it to the. winnowers; 
while the straw is carried along ‘shakers, 

and is delivered to the elevator, and 
from thence to the straw stack. The 
grain is, after winnowing, carried by 
elevators furnished with cups, and 
passed through screens, white coaters, 
and hummellers, to the delivery spouts, 
and received in sacks. 


THRIFT (Armeria), genus of plants, 
order Plumbaginaces; Common T. 


(A. vulgaris) ts Sea Pink of Brit. garden 
borders. _ | 


THUN-HOHENSTEIN 





THRING, EDWARD (1821-87), Eng. 
educationist; app. headmaster of Upp- 
ham, 1853. . The 
Practice of Teaching, 1883. 


THROAT, part of neck in front of 
vertebral column, containing pharynx, 
essophagus or gullet, larynx, trach 
or windpipe. 


THROCKMORTON, FRANCIS, 
Throgmorton (1554-84), Eng. conspir- 
ator; executed for share in plot for 
Span. invasion of England and restora- 
tion of Roman Catholicism. 


THROCKMORTON, SIR NICH- 
OLAS, Throgmorton (1515-71), Eng. 
diplomatist; fought at Pinkie; imprison- 

for share in Wyatt’s conspiracy under 
Mary; ambassador to France and Scot- 
land under Elizabeth. 


THROOP, a borough of Pennsylvania, | FRAN 


fn Lackawanna co. It is on the New 
York, Ontario and Western, and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
railroads. It adjoins the city of Scran- 
ton. The chief industries are coal mining 
and tme manufacture of silk. Pop. 1920, 


THRUSH FAMILY (Turdidae), a 
large family of perching birds, with 600 
species, distributed throughout the 
world. They are characterized by their 
long, slender, somewhat flattened bills, 
slightly notched near the point—adapted 
for the soft animal or insectivorous food 
upon which they live. Their coloring 
fs subdued, but the songs of some are 
surpassed, by none in birdland. Many 
are residents throughout year, such 
as the blackbird (Turdus merula), the 
song and missel or mistletoe thrush 
(T. musicus and viscivorous), the rovin 
or redbreast (Erithacus rubecula), and 
the hedge accentor or hedge sparrow 
(Accentor modularis). Others visit in 
summer for nesting purposes, among 
these being the nightingale —— 
luscinia), the redstart — a phoeni- 
curus), the wheat-ear (Saxicola), whin- 
chat and stonechat (Praticola), and ring 
ousel (Turdus torquatus). few, for 
example the redwing (T. iliacus), field- 
fare (T. pilaris), and bluethroat (Zri- 
thacus suecicus), simply winter. 


THUCYDIDES (c. 460-400 B.C.), 
Gk. historian; b. Athens of eupatrid 
nts, Olorus and Hegesipyle, and 

of Cimon. T. was a distin- 

guished soldier as well as scholar, possess- 
ibe e diese of hone 450 was 
p e siege o ens, , Was 
one of ten strategi, 424. Deputed to 
relieve Amphipolis, besieged by Brasidas, 
he failed, and despite successful defense 


of Eion, was banished, not returning 
for twenty years; died before close of 


nd | Peloponnesian War (q.v.), which was 


main fact of his life. His history of the 
Peloponnesian War goes down to 411. 
It is the first hist. work in modern sense 
of term. His predecessor Herodotus, 
‘the father of history,’ was quite un- 
critical of legends. Before Thucydides’ 
time Greeks did not distinguish between 
myth and history. T. was scrupulous 
about sources of information, and laid 
down rules of accuracy and impartiality. 


THUGS, N. Ind. professional mur- 
derers (usually by strangling) ; originally 
a caste; first generally known 1800— 
after an existence of 500 years; slew 
their victims in honor of the goddess 
Kali, wife of Siva, and retained the 
plunder; finally suppressed, 1840. 


THUGUT, JOHANN AMADEUS 
Z DE PAULA, BARON (1736- 
Austrian statesman; became 
ign Minister, 1793; Chancellor of 
State, 1794. His chief object was to 
increase Austrian dominions. 


THUIN (50° 22’ N., 4° 16’ E.), town, 
on Sambre, Hainaut, Belgium; fron- 
works; shipbuilding-yards. Pop. 6,500. 


THUJA. See ARBOR VITAE. 


THULIUM. Tm. Atomic Weight 
168.5. A metallic element belonging 
to the rare earth group. In 1843, 
Mosander separated from the earth 
yttria, another earth to which was 
given the name terbia. From this 
earth, Cleve, in 1879, separated thulia, 
the oxide of the metal thulium. Ac- 
cording to recent investigations, it is 
doubtful whether thulium is an element 
or a mixture of two or more elements, 
not yet definitely identified. According 
to Auer von Welsbach, the substance 
consists of t elements, which he 
has tentatively named thulium I, II and 
III respectively. The metal is of 
scientific interest only, being of no 
industrial importance. 

THUMB, TOM. See DWARF. 

THUMB-SCREW. See TORTURE. 

THUN (46° 46’ N., 7° 38’ E.), town, 
on Aar, canton, Bern, Switzerland. Pop. 
7,500 

THUN, LAKE OF (46° 46’ N., 7° 38’ 
E.), in canton Bern, Switzerland, tra- 
versed by Aar; length, 1134 miles. 


THUNDER. See METEOROLOGY. 


THUN - HOHENSTEIN, Austrian 
noble family; lived at Tetschen, Bohemia 
for more t 200 years; wealthy and 
conspicuous in public service. Fried- 





rich, 1810-81, ambassador at Berlin 
and Petersburg. Franz Anton, gov. 
of Bohemia, 1889-95. Leopold, 1811-88 
Minister of Education and Religion, 
1849-60, social reformer; supporter of 
Bohemian autonomy. 


THURET, GUSTAVE ADOLPHE 
(1817-75), Fr. botanist; b. Paris; studied 
law, which he abandoned in favor of 
botanical science; traveled in Turkey, 
Syria, and t; contributed much 
information on Cryptogams, especially 
Alge; wrote Notes algologiques and 
Etudes phycologiques (both published 

sthumously). iographical note by 

ornet, his colleague, appeared in 
Annales des sctences naturelles, 1876. 


THURGAU (47° 33’ N., 9° 5’ E., 
N.E. canton, Switzerland; area, 381 
sq. miles; surface generally undulating 
drained by Thur, a tributary of Rhine; 
capital, Frauenfeld; agriculture fs prin- 
cipal industry; livestock is raised, dairy- 
farming carried on; fruit and wine 
produced; manufactures leather, wool- 
ens, cottons, embroidery; most of 
inhabitants are Protestants; was organ- 
ized as canton of Swiss Confederation in 
1803. Pop. 1921, 135,933. 


THURIBLE, Gk. word used in B.C. 
Church for censer. 


THURI, THURIUM (89° 40’ N., 
16° 22’ E.), ancient city, on Gulf of 
Tarentum, near ancient Sybaris, Magna 
— founded by Gk. colonists, 443 


THURINGIA, republic, Germany (50° 
50’ N., 11° E.); comprises Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, Saxe-Meiningen, Gotha, Saxe- 
Altenberg, Reuss, Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt, Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen; from 
1815 in the hands of Prussia till 1919, 
when the states, each being a republic 
united into one republic. Area, 4,546 
sq. m.; pop. 1920, 1,511,876. 


THURINGIAN FOREST, THUR- 
INGER WALD Ce 45’ raed 40’ ve 
range o s, Germany; hest 9 
Grosser Beerberg, 3008 t * 


THURLES (52° 41’ N., 7° 48’ W.), 
market town, Tipperary, Ireland; abp.’s 
see (R.C.); scene of defeat of Irish by 
Danes, X. cent. Pop. 3,900. 


THURLOE, JOHN (1616-68), Eng. 

litician; Sec. of State under Cromwell, 

652; controlled postal and intelligence 
departments; opposed Restoration. 


THURLOW, EDWARD THURLOW 
1ST BARON (1731-1806), Eng. states. 
man; made is name 
speeches in Doug] 
other lawsuits; 


ely į 1891. 


Attorney - General, 
Lord Chancellor of England; held 
administ: 


Solicitor - General, 


Great Seal under rations; 
retired in 1792. 

THURMAN, ALLEN GRANBERY 
1813-95), lawyer and politician; b. in 
ynehburg, Virginia; d. {in Columbus, 

Ohio. He was educated at Chillicothe, 


Ohio, taught sehool and joined the 
bar in 1835. Democratic member of 
Congress in 1844, he opposed the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and voted for The 
Wilmot Proviso; judge of Ohio Supreme 
Court, 1851-56; nominated for governor 
of Ohio, 1867. Elected to the U.S. 
senate in 1868, and 1874 he became the 
leader of his party, and introduced 
the ‘Thurman Bill,’ compelling the 
Pacific railroad to observe the condi- 
tions of its franchise. In 1876 he was 
member of the Electoral Commission 
and supported Tilden. Candidate for 
the Democratic presidential no 

tion in 1876, 1880, and 1884. Member 
of Paris Monetary Conference, 1881; 
— — nominee for vice president, 


THURSDAY, the fifth day of the 
week. The word is taken from the name 
of the god, Thor, whose day it 
was in the Scandinavian mythology. 


`. THURSDAY ISLAND (10° 33’ 8, 
142° 10’ E.), small island, Prince of 
Wales group, Torres Strait, Queensland; 
pearl fisheries. 


THURSTAN, abp. of York, 1114; 
died 1140; disputed primacy of See of 
Canterbury. 


THURSTON, KATHARINE CECIL 
(1864), an English novelist. Her first 
book which established her popularity 
was The Circle, published in 1903. This 
was followed by John Chilcote, M.P., 
which was re-published in the United 
States under the name The Masquerader. 
This was one of the most successful 
novels of the od. Her other works 
include The Gambler, The Fly on the 
Wheel, and Maz. She married, in 1901, 
E. Temple Thurston, an English novelist 
from whom she was later separated. 


THURSTON, E. TEMPLE (1879), 
Eng. novelist and dramatist; plays 
include Red and White Earth, 1902, and 
The Cost, 1914; novels include The Apple 
of Eden, 1905; The City of Beautiful 
Nonsense, 1909; Tares, 1915; Enchant- 
ment, 1917; Sheepskins and Grey Russet, 
1919, and The Wandering Jew, 1920. 


THURSTON, THEODORE PAYNE, 
an American bishop b. at Delavan, IU. 
He graduated from Trinity Oollege in 
Ordained in 1895 a priest of the 








below region of tual snow. Chief 
pas is Terek in 8.W., between Kashgar 
d Ferghana. _ 


TIARA, triple crown of the pope; a 
high cap of gold cloth, encircled by three 
coronets, and surmounted by a cross 
of gold; second coronet added about 
1065, third about 1365; symbolizes 
authority as ‘father of princes,’ ‘ruler 
of the world,’ and Vicar of Christ. 


TIARET (85° 20’ N., 1° 18’ E.), 
town, Oran, Algeria, on site of the 
Rom. Tingurtia; cultural trade. 
Pop. 6,000. 

TIBBU, TEBU, nomads of E. Sahara; 
estimated at 70,000, and spread over 
area of 300,000 sq. miles; include Tedas, 
Dasas, Bedeyat, Zoghawa, and Bulzeda: 
Muhammadan in religion; actively en- 

ed on caravan routes across the 

a. 


TIBER (41° 44’ N., 12° 14’ E.), chief 


river of central Italy; rises in scan 
Apennines; passes Perugia, Orvieto, 
Rome, Ostia, and enters Mediterranean; 
length, 260 miles; navigable to confluence 
with Nera. 


TIBERIAS (32° 47’ N., 35° 33’ E.), 
modern Tabariya), ancient town, on 
ea of Galilee, Palestine; founded by 
Herod Antipas in I. cent. A.D.; was long 
a great center of Jewish learning; taken 
by Saladin, 1187. 


TIBERIUS, CLAUDIUS NERO (42 
B.C.-37 A.D.), second Rom. emperor; 
e. of T. Claudius Nero, Rom. officer, 
and of Livia, who afterwards m. Octa- 
vianus (Augustus); became quæstor, 
23 B.C.; aided Tigranes in Armenia, 
20; prætor, 17; with Drusus, reduced 
Rhetia and Vindelicia to submission, 
15; consul, 13; suppressed Pannonian 
rebellion, 12-9 B.C.; divorced Vipsania 
Agrippina to marry Julia, the licentious 
dau. of Augustus, II.; withdrew to 
ee i 6; wife banished from Rome, 


T. returned in 2 A.D. and was adopted 
by Augustus; waged war against Maro- 
boduus of Bohemia, 6; suppressed. 
visings in Pannonia and Dalmatia, 6-9; 
in 9 A.D. occurred total destruction of 
Varus’s army by Germans, whereupon 
T. twice invaded Germany; succ. as 
emperor, 14; suppressed various risings 
in early part of reign; warred against 
Numidia and later against Parthia. His 
later years were marked by plots, 
suspicions, and murders. Many of his 
relatives and friends were put to death; 
withdrew to Capreæ, leaving conduct of 
affairs to Sejanus, whom, however, he 
ultimately put to death for treason; 
said to have been insave. 





TIBET 





TIBESTI (19° N., 18° E.), mountain- 
ous region, Central Sahara, Ca; 
inhabited by the Tibbu. 


TIBET, or THIBET, country included 
in China, Central Asia (32° 30’ N., 90° 
E.); stretches from frontiers of China 
to Pamir, with Himalayas on the S. and 
Kuen-lun, Akka Tag, and Altyn Tag 
on the N. Surface generally consists 
of high mountains, plateaus, and great 
rolling plains traversed by long ridges 
of hills, and the great elevation of the 
whole country is its most remarkable 
physical characteristic; wide regions 
still not explored. The highest — 
include Ulug-Mustagh, 25,300 ft; - 
a and T’a-Chhab Gangri, c. 23,000 
ft. In the W. are desert lands; great 
river Tsang-po, length, 1,300 m., which 
traverses the country and forms head- 
waters of the Brahmaputra; other rivers 
are the head streams of the Ganges, 
Indus, Sutlej, Yang-tse-Kiang, Hoang- 
Ho, Mekong, and Salwin; numerous 
lakes, many of them salt; hot springs 
frequently occur. Climate very severe; 
great want of moisture in air renders 
the fall of rain and snow very small; 
in summer intense heat by day is follow- 
ed by great cold at night. Flora includes 
such characteristic plants as the del- 
phinium, pedicularis, astragalus, ranun- 
culus, gentian, saxifrage. Fauna includes 
wolves, bears, lynxes, foxes, yaks, goats, 
antelopes, rodents, and numerous ani- 
mals peculiar to Tibet. See Map Asia. 


In some places barley, wheat, various 
vegetables and fruits are cultivated, and 
sheep, yaks, pigs, camels, and buffaloes 
are reared. Minerals found include salt, 
gold, borax; various precious stones 
occur; important industries are weaving, 
knitting, pottery making, and metal 
working. Trade is chiefly with China 
and India, the principal exports being 
skins, wool, precious stones, livestock. 

History.—Tibet was included in the 
dominions of,Jenghiz Khan and Kublai 
Khan; the latter nted the chief 
power to the lama P in 1270. In 
1645 sovereign power was granted by 
Kushri Khan, conqueror of Tibet, to 
the Dalai Lamas, who have continued 
to rule the country until the present 
time. Chin. control over foreign affairs 
dates from 1720; and until 1903 Tibet 
remained practically unknown to Euro- 
peans, who were forbidden on pain of 
death to enter the country. 
tions were from time to time and at 
great risk undertaken by various travel- 
ers, among whom Przevalski, Rockhill, 
Bower, and Sven Hedin may be mention- 
ed; while a number of ‘pundits’ from 
India carried out geographical surveys, 
whereby a considerable amount of 


TIBETO-BURMAN LANGUAGES 


TICKNOR 





information concerning the country was 
obtained. 
In 1903 Colonel Younghusband was 
sent at the head of a mission to Lhasa 
to secure the observance by the Tibetans 
of the terms of the Anglo-Chin. treaty 
of 1890; he reached Lhasa in 1904 and 
an agreement was signed by which 
facilities for trade between Tibet and 
Brit. India were granted by the Tibetans. 
A dispute with China occurred in 1909, 
and Lhasa was taken by a Chin. force, 
upon which the Dalai Lama fled to 
India; deposed by the Chinese. The 
Tibetans forthwith rose against the 
hinese, gained some successes, and 
petitioned the Dalai Lama to return, 
June 1912. Intervention by the Brit. 
government prevented more bloodshed, 
but matters are still unsettled. 

Government —The Dalai Lama is 
still nominally the head of the govern- 
ment, and exercises his authority 
through a regent appointed by China; 
but it is said that the government of 
China intends to exercise greater control 
over the affairs of Tibet than has hitherto 
been the case, although at present (1920) 
owing to the lack of a strong central 
authority, she has little influence over 
outlying provinces. 

The cap. is Lhasa, and the markets 
open to Brit. traders are at Yatung, 
Gyantze, and Gartok. The Tibetans 
are of Mongoloid stock and are of good 
physique; they are generally classified in 
two divisions—dwellers in towns and 
villages, and a number of nomadic and 
pastoral tribes; among the former, 
polyandry is customary, but the nomads 
are generally monogamous; in some 
parts of E. and E. Central Tibet polyg- 
amy is practiced. Chief religion is 
Lamaism, a corrupt form of Buddhism. 
a ap 200 sq. M.; pop. probably 
c. 2,000,000. 


TIBETO - BURMAN LANGUAGES, 
an important family of Indo-Chinese 
languages spoken in India; comprises 
series of dialects spoken from Tibet to 
Burma, and from Baltistan to Chin. 
provinces, Szechuan and Yunnan, by 
c. 20 million people, sll Mongolians. 
Principal groups—Tibetan, Himalaya, 
North Assam, Bodo, Naga, Kachin, 
Kuki-Chin, Burmese. 


TIBULLUS, ALBIUS (c. 54-19 B.C.), 
Rom. poet. His first book of elegies 
was inspired by Plancia, a married 
woman whom he calls Delia; the second 
by ‘Nemesis,’ a courtesan. The authen- 
ticity of most of the third and the whole 
of the fourth book is extremely doubtful. 


TIBUR (41° 58’ N., 12° 46’ E.) 


(modern Tivoli), ancient town, on falls | 1919 


of Anio, Latium, Italy; favorite resi- 
dence of many dis ed Romans. 


TIBURTINA, VIA (41° 55’ N., 12° 
35’ E.), ancient highway, Italy, leading 
from Rome to Tibur. 


TICHBORNE CASE, THE.—<Arthur 
Orton (1829-98), a butcher in Australia, 
laid claim to the Tichborne estates 
on the death of Sir Alfred Tichborne, 
1866, and came forward as Sir Alfred’s 
bro., supposed to have been lost at sea; 
was acknowledged by the dowager 
Lady Tichborne; nonsuited on his claim 
which lasted 103 days, 1871-72. Orton 
was then tried for perjury and forgery, 
convicted, and sentenced to fourteen 
years’ penal servitude. 


TICINO.—(1) (46° 20’ N., 8° 45’ E.), 
S.E. canton, Switzerland; area, 1088 
sq. miles; surface is mountainous in 
N., sloping to plain of Lombardy in 8.; 
watered by Ticino and its affluents; 
contains part of Lakes Maggiore and 
Lugano; capital, Bellinzona; produces 
olives, grapes, and other fruits, cereals, 
tobacco, silk, wine; language, Italian; 
chief religion, R.C.; constituted a canton 
of Swiss Confederation, 1803. Pop. 
1921, 152,256. (2) Tessin (45° 14’ N., 
9° E.) (ancient Ticinus), river, Switzer- 
land and Italy; rises in Mt. St. Gothard; 
joins the Po, near Pavia. 


TICINUM (45° 10’ N., 9° 10’ E.) 
(modern Pavia), ancient city, on Tic- 
inum, Gallia Transpadana; said by 
Pliny to have been founded by the 
Leevi and Marici; an important city 
under the Romans; in 572 taken by the 
Lombards, who made it their capital. 


TICKET-OF-LEAVE.—Prisoners re- 
leased from penal servitude before the 
completion of their term on the license 
of the British Home Sec. are released 
on a ticket-of-leave. This license is 
forfeited if the prisoner fails to report 
himself to the police according to the 
conditions of release, or if he is convicted 
of another offense before the ticket-of- 
leave has expired. 


TICKNOR, CAROLINE, an American 
author, b. in Boston, Mass. Wrote 
short stories and plays. She was the 
author of: A Hypocritical Romance, 
1896; Miss Belladonna, 1897; A Poet in 
Exile, 1910; Hawthorne and His Pub- 
lisher, 1913; Dr. Holmes’ Boston, 1915; 
Poe’s Helen, 1916; Glimpses of Authors, 
1922. One of the editors of: Master- 
pieces of the World's Literature (20 vol- 
umes), 1899; Library of Oratory (15 
volumes), 1902; Vocations (10 volumes), 
1911; New England Aviators (2 volumes) 









American author, b. 


in 


French and 8 and 
literatures, an rofessor of belles 
lettres at u 


TICKS. See Mrres anb Ticks. 


TICONDEROGA, a village of New 
York, in Essex co. {t ison the Rutland, 
and the Delaware and Hudson River 
railroads, and on Lake Champlain. At 
this point is the outlet of Lak 

which falls 150 feet in 144 mil 
affords abundant water power. 
has manufactures of machines, 


per, 

torical tnterest in bo 
and Revolutionary periods. The French 
in 1755 erected a fort here and named it 
Carralon. In 1757 Montcalm, with 
9,000 men fro 
and captured 
Lake 


of General Amherst. Both forts were 
enlarged and strengthened. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 


Burgoyne and after being dismantled 
was abandoned. It fell into ruins but 
has been restored. It is now a favorite 
place of pilgrimage. 

TIDES. The tide is the rising and 
falling of the sea, which takes place 


mum lowness are called neap tides. The 
— spring tides are those which 
o 


ow the new moon by one, two, or 


three days, depending on the locality. 
When the moon is in 


the earth, the rise and fall are sensibly 


TICENOR, GEORGE (1791-1871), 
in Bosto 


n. 
various countries 


, Or nearest 


about the time of the equinoxes—(t.e.) 
about the end of March and of Sept.— 
than at any other time of the year, and 
at the same times the neap tides are 
less. The range of the tide at any par 


his | ticular place is the height from low water 


and varies according to 

locality. The times also of high water 
each day vary with the locality. The 
‘establishment’ of a port or place is the 
time of high water on the days of the 
new moon and full moon, which is the 
same; and from this the intermediate 
times of the tide for other days can be 
determined. The ‘age’ of the tide at 
any place refers to the interval from the 
time of the new or full moon to the time 
of the next spring tide. ‘Diurnal in- 
uality’ is the irregularity in the time 

of tides brought about in certain locali- 
ties more than in others by the fact of 
the moon on one side or other of 
uator. This fnequality amounts 
es to as much as two hours’ 
difference in the time of high water, and 
forty minutes in that of low water. At 
the same time, there is a difference in 
the range of 12 in. at high and of 36 in. 
at low water. In tropical waters, and 
especially in the Indian seas, this diurnal 
inequality is particularly noticeable, 
peculiarly 


to high water, 


while in home waters it is 
small. The maximum inequality cor- 
responds, but is not necessarily simul- 


for some time after low water 
ed; and, in the same way, the 
fiood stream continues some 
time after high water is reached. 

For observations and con- 
structing a tide-table a tide-pole $s used. 
This is usually a painted ba marked 
black and white, at six-inch in 
and lashed to an upright guyed to the 
ground by stones or t in a shallow 
and sheltered 
free access. I 


pe 
height and times are noted. 


placo whore Mo nes Aas 
can be read through a 
and the 


dauca] TIDORE (0° 45’ N., 127° 26° E.), 
small volcanic island, Malay - 


ago, belonging to the Dutch. D. 
9,000. 


TIECK, JOHANN LUDWIG (1773- 
1853), Ger. poet and novelist; b. Berlin; 
wrote Dichterleben, dèe Verlobung, Des 
Lebens Uberfluss (novels), Leben und 





Tod der heiligen Genoveva (dramatic 
), Der Gestiefelte , Kater (satirical 
), etc.; edit. Schlegel’s trans. of 
Shakespeare. 


TIEDEMANN, FRIEDRICH (1781- 
1861), Ger. anatomist; prof. of Anat. 
and Zool. at Landshut; of Anat. and 
Physiology at Heidelberg, 1816; per- 
formed important researches on brain 
development, 


TIEL (51° 53’ N., 5° 27’ E.), town, 
on Waal, Gelderland, Netherlands; 
manufactures agricultural machinery; 
active commerce. Pop. 11,360. 


TIELE, CORNELIUS PETRUS (1830- 
1902), Dutch Remonstrant pastor; prof. 
of History of Religions at Leiden, 1877; 
wrote works on ry and religions 
of ancient East; delivered Gifford Lec. 
tures On the Elements of the Science of 
Religion, 1896-98. 


TIENTSIN, a treaty port and city of 
China, in the prov. of Chi-li, at the 
junction of the Pefho with the Grand 
Canal, 76 m. S.E. of Pekin. It 1s the 
emporium for Northern China, with an 
extensive trade. The exports consist 
chiefly of coal, skins, cotton, wools, 

undnuts, beans, peas, and dates 

op. 1921, 838,629. 


TIEPOLO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(1092-169); Ital. painter; dealt chiefly 
with Old Testament subjects; provided 
fine series of frescoes for abp.’s palace at 


Würzburg. 

TIERNEY, GEORGE GATIEN 
Eng. statesman; opposed Pitt, wit 
whom he fought duel, 1798; prominent 

till death. 


TIERRA DEL FUEGO (52° 35’ to 
56° 8S., 65° to 74° W.), archipelago off 
S8. America; area, c. 27,100 sq. miles; 
— from mainiand by Strait of 

agellan. Surface is mountainous, 
reaching an extreme height of 7000 ft. 


fn Mt. Sarmiento; watered by Juarez | P. 


Celman and other streams; produces 
timber; sheep raised. Natives are three 
tribes in a degraded state of barbarism, 


archipelago belongs partly to Chile 
and partly to Argentina; discovered by 
Magellan, 1520. See Mar 8. AMERICA. 


TIERS-ETAT. See STATES GENERAL. 


TIFFANY, LOUIS COMFORT (1848), 
an American artist, b. in New York and 
studied art in New York and Paris. 
President of many Companies bearing 
his name. Awarded many prizes in- 
cluding, grand prix, Paris Exposition, 
1900; Nae medal, Buffalo tion, 
1901; Dresden Exposition, 1901; grand 


prix and special diploma Turin Exposi- 
tion, 1902; gold medal, Panama, Philip- 
pine Island Exposition, 1915. 


TIFFIN, a city of Ohio, in Seneca co., 
of which it is the county seat. It is 
on the Pennsylvania, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, 
and on the Sandusky rtvers. Its in- 
dustries include the manufacture of 
machinery, wire nails, lanterns, agri- 
cultural implements, glass, pottery, etc. 
It is the seat of Heidelberg University 
and Ursuline Academy. It has a library 
ang ‘ = orphans’ home. Pop. 1920, 


TIFLIS. (1) Government, Georgia; 
includes some of loftiest peaks of 
Caucasus range; extensive forests; agri- 


Baku; founded by King Vakhtang in 
5th cent. A.D.; site of univ. (founded 
1918) important commercial center, 
exporting silk, carpets, cotton, tobacco, 
and silver ornaments in ree and 
enamel work; the possession of Tiflis and 
the Caspian oilfields was the} objective 
of Enver Pasha during Caucasian fron- 
tier campaign, 1914-15. Pop. 346,800. 


TIGER. See under Car Faminy 
TIGER CATS. See under Car Famiry. 
TIGER-LILY. See Lry. 


TIGLATH-PILESER I. (reigned c. 
1120-1105 B.C.), king of Assyria; con- 
quered various districts of Mesopotamia. 
Tilgath-Pileser III. or IV. (reigned 
745-27 B.C.), subdued Babylonia, Syria, 
Media, Damascus. 


DIKRAN, of Ar- 
; against 


TIGRE (14° N., 39° E.), division, 
Abyssinia, Capital, Adowa; formerly 
independent kingdom. 


TIGRIS riv., Mesopotamia (31° 30’ 
N., 47° 13’ E.); rises in mountains of 
Kurdistan and enia; flows in S.E. 
direction, and unites with Euphrates 
at Kurna, the united stream being 
henceforth known as Shat-el-Arab:; chief 
tributaries, Great Zab, Little Zab, and 
Dala; important towns and ruins on 
banks are Diarbekr, Nineveh, Otest- 


TILBURG 





phon, Mosu Tekrit, Bagdad. For war 
connection, Mxsoporamia (Cam- 
paign in). 

TILBURG (51° 33’ N., 5°58’ EJ, 
town, N. Brabant, Netherlands; manu- 
factures woolens. Pop. 1921, 62,808. 


TILDEN, DOUGLAS (1860), an Am- 
erican sculptor, b. at Chico, Cal., s. of 
Dr. W. P. den. Asa result of scarlet 


a teacher from 1879-87. He then studied 
at the Nat. Acad. of Design, New York, 
and was engaged in sculptur- 
ing. receiving many medals and awards 
for his notable works. 


TILDEN, JOSEPH MAYO (1873), an 
American college peeecents b. at Wor- 
cester, Mass. In 1895 hegraduated from 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
Instructor in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Harvard College, from 1895-98. 
Instructor and assistant to principal of 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 
Was a lecturer on architecture for several 
years, New York City public lecture 
system. Since 1916 president of Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Illinois. 


TILDEN, SAMUEL JONES (1814- 
86), lawyer and statesman; b. in New 
Lebanon, New York; d. at Greystone-on- 
the-Hudson, educated at Yale and New 
York University; admitted to the bar, 
1841; member of State legislature, 1846. 
In 1872 he was active in the prosecution 
of the Tweed Ring. Governor of New 
York, 1875-76. Nominated for the 
presidency at the Democratic National 
Convention, St. Louis, June, 1876, he 


commission consisting of 5 
the Supreme Court, 5 senators, and 5 
Representatives, who by a strict party 
vote of 8 to 7 gave the election to Hayes. 
Most of Tilden’s $5,000,000 fortune was 
bequeathed to founding a Public Li- 
brary, but owing to a litigation over the 
will only $2,000,000 went to the Tilden 
Foundation. 


TILDEN, WILLIAM T. 2ND (1893), 
American tennis champion; b. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He was educated at German- 
town Academy and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He learned the rudi- 
ments of tennis on the grounds of the 
Germantown Club at anheim and 
devoted to the game, rapidly 
coming into prominence as one of the 
greatest American players. He has par- 
ticipated in tournaments all over the 





his in 1922 which it was first 
thought would cause his retirement from 
the game had no serious permanent 
effects. He won the world’s champion- 
ship title íin 1921 and the championship 
of ter ae States in 1920, 1921, 1922 
an x 


TILE, plate of baked clay for roofs, 
walls, pavements, etc. Wali tiles were 
known in Europe in XIII. cent.; some 
were enameled, others ornamented in 


relief; inlaid t’s appeared XIX. cent. 
See POTTERY. 
TILIACES, natural order of plants; 
includes Corchorus capsularis. 
TILLICOULTRY (56° 10’ N.: 3° 
44’ W.), town, Clackmann: Scot- 


land; wool, shawls, tartans. Pop. 3,000. 


TILLMAN, BENJAMIN RYAN, 
(1847-1918), American politician; b. in 
Edgefield County, South Carolina; d. 
in Washington, D.C. He was educated 
at Bethany College, and enlisted in 
the Confederate Army in the Civil War, 
but ill-health forced him to resign. He 
cultivated a plantation, was interested 
in industrial and technical education in 
South Carolina and supported by the 
Farmers Alliance was elected Democratic 
governor of South Carolina in 1890; 
re-elected 1892. During the latter term 
he introduced the law establishing dis- 
pensaries for the sale of liquor under 
State control. Member of U.S. senate 
1894, 1900, 1906, and 1912. He earned 
the nickname ‘Pitchfork Tillman’ by 
his attacks on Cleveland. An ardent 
silver advocate he was one of Bryan’s 
strongest supporters. 


TILLMAN, SAMUEL ESCUE (1847), 
a U.S. army officer, b. near Shelbyville, 
Tenn., s. of Lewis and Mary Catherine 
Davidson Tillman. He graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy in 1869 and 
after serving on various duties and 
stations he retired by operation of the 
law in 1911 with the rank of colonel. 
He was ed to active service in 
1917 and was supt. of the U.S. Mil. 
Acad. until 1919 when he again retired 
with the rank of brig.-gen. 


TILLOTSON, JOHN (1630-94); An- 
glican divine; dean of Canterbury, 1672, 
abp., 1691; attempted to remedy clerical 
abuses; renowned for his sermons. 


TILLY, COUNT OF, Johann Tzer- 
claes (1559-1632), general who com- 
manded army of Catholic League from 
1618 to 1632; only commander of gentus 
on imperialist — till a ce of 


Wallenstein. Turrty Yrars WAR. 


TILSIT 





TILSIT, town, E. Prussia (55° 4’ N. 
21° 53’ E.); glass, soap, and oil; engineer- 
ing and chemical works, iron foundries, 
tanneries, and distilleries; scene of sign- 
ing of treaty between Alexander I. of 
Russia and Napoleon, 1807. During 
World War was threatened by Russians 
during invasion of E. Prussia, Feb. 
1915, the right of General Baron Siever’s 
— being close upon the town. Pop. 


TILTON, THEODORE (1855-1907) 
American author, b. New York City. 
Editor Independent and other period- 
icals. Wrote much in prose and verse. 
Notable for famous Tilton vs. Beecher, 
in which Henry Ward Beecher was 
defendant. 


TIMÆUS (c. 345-c. 250 B.C.), Gk. 
historian; b. Tauromenium, Sicily; most 
of life spent in exile at Athens; wrote 
history of Sicily, etc. 


TIMARU (44° 23’ S., 171° 17’ E., 
seaport town, South Island, New Zea- 
land; exports wool. Pop. 1921, 15,507. 


TIMBER. Good timber should be 
without sap—the heartwood of a sound 
tree that has reached maturity. The 
annual rings should be regular and uni- 
form, and not too wide apart. It should 
be free from blemishes of all kinds, should 
smell sweet, and have a silky appearance 
when newly planed. Among colored 
timbers darkness of color is a sign of 
strength and durability. The strongest 
part of a tree is that which contains 
the rings last formed. Pine, fir, ash, 
beech, elm, spruce, and oak are gener- 
ally considered at their best when aged 
from seventy to one hundred years, 
though oak may still be good at two 
hundred years. For all practical pur- 
poses the timber used for building and 
engineering works may be divided into 
two classes—soft wood, which includes 
pines, firs, spruce, larch, and all cone- 
bearing trees and resinous woods; hard 
wood, including oak, teak, elm, ash, 
and mahogany—in other words, non- 
resinous or leaf woods. A log is a tree 
with its branches only lopped off; a 
balk is roughly squared from the log; 
all other varieties are parallel-sided 
pieces of timber from 2 to 6 in. thick. 
Lumber is the term for roughly prepared 
timber, such as beams, joists, etc. 

Timber includes such trees as are 
ordinarily used for building purposes. 
Timber trees are considered to be part 
of the freehold, and neither the lease- 
holder nor a tenant for life may ordinar- 
ily cut them; but on some estates timber 
is grown for cutting at a certain age. See 
LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


TIMBER-LINE, elevation above sea- 
level at which trees cease to grow. 


TIMBUKTU, or Timbuctoo, town;' 
Upper Senegal-Niger Colony, Fr. W. 
Africa (17° 48’ N., 3° 9’ W.), 9m. N. 
of Upper Niger founded by Tuaregs in 
llth cent., was later held by Moors, | 
Fulahs, and Tuaregs; taken possession 
of by French in 1894; a great caravan 
center, linking the Niger basin with N. 
Africa; trade. in gums, rubber, gold, 
salt, wax, ivory, and grain; wireless 
station; is connected with Senegal- 
Niger Ry. at Koulikoro by steamer, 
Pop. 7,000. 


TIMBY, THEODORE RUGGLES, 
(1822-1999) American inventor. b. 
Dover, N. Y. Invented revolving turret 
for original Monitor; revolving tower 
turbine water wheel and other devices. 


TIME. Time is measured by means 
of regularly recurring phenomena. The 
celestial sphere apparently revolves 
once a day, and the interval between 
two successive returns of a fixed point 
of the sphere is called a sidereal day. 
Sidereal time is reckoned from the time 
when the first point of Aries passes the 
meridian. <A solar day is the interval 
between two successive transits of the 
sun’s center over the meridian. But 
owing to the varying speed of the earth 
in its orbit, and also to the inclination 
of the orbit to the equator, the sun’s 
apparent motion is not uniform. Hence 
arises the necessity of introducing an 
imaginary mean sun, which may be 
supposed to move in the equator with a 
uniform velocity. The ‘equation of 
time’ is the difference between apparent 
(or true) solar time and mean solar time 
at any instant. It varies from day to 
day. A solar day is about four minutes 
longer than a sidereal day, for the sun 
moves eastward among the stars at the 
rate of about 1° a day, hence the earth 
has to turn nearly 361° about its axis 
to complete a solar day. About March 
21 a solar clock agrees with a sidereal 
clock, but the sidereal clock gains 
nearly four minutes every day; in a year 
it thus gains just one day. 

Standard Time.—Greenwich time is 
the standard time throughout Great 
Britain, and in France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Spain. It is also, with certain 
modifications the standard of the United 
States. In countries of great extent it 
is impossible to adopt one standard time, 
and meridians 15° apart have been 
chosen, all places within 714° of these 
meridians having the same standard. 
Thus at Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, 
Boston, New York, and Washington 
the time of 75° W.—five hours earlier 
than Greenwich—is the standard. Be- 








cause of the fact that a person traveling 
eastward from Greenwich meets the 
sun earlier each morning (by Greenwich 
mean time at the rate of one hour for 





each 15° of longitude), it follows that at | directed 


180° his local time is 12 hours ahead of 
Greenwich; and similarly a rson 
traveling westward has a local time 
12 hours late at 180°. On re to 
Greenwich the one has apparently lost, 
the other gained a day. 


TIME, MEASUREMENT OF. See 


CLOCK; CHRONOLOGY. 


TIMGAD (35° 30’ N., 6° 20’ E.), ruin- 
Rom. 


ed city, Constantine, Algeria; 
Thamugas, founded by Trajan, 100 A.D. 


TIMOLEON OF CORINTH 
337 B.C.), Gk. general; defeated Hicetas 


of Leontin{i; freed Syracuse from Diony- 


situs; subsequently defeated Carthagin- 
fans at Crimissus, 
from other Gk. cities of Sicily. 


TIMOR (9° S., 125° E.), one of Sunda 


Islands, 
12,430 


Malay Archipelago; area, c. 


partly to Holland, partly to 
chief town of Dutch 
Portug. T., Deli. Pop. 378,000. 


TIMOR LAUT (8° S., 131° E.), u 
“archipelago, belong 


of islands, Malay pelago, 
to Dutch. Pop. c. 25,000. 


TIMOTHEUS @. c. 357 B.C., 
Athenian general; defeated Spartans, 
375; captured Samos, 365; took Torone 
and other towns; d. at Chalcis. 


TIMOTHY, a friend and companion 


of St. Paul; converted during Paul’s first 


visit to Lystra; chosen as his travel- 
companion and assigned position of 
evangelist; journeyed with Paul through 


Phrygia, Galatia, and Mysia; accom- 


panied him to Troas, Philippi, and Berea; | Su 
0 


lowed Paul to Athens; senton a 
mission to the Thessalonians; joined 
Paul at Corinth, and was with the 
apostle at Ephesus; undertook mission 

Macedonia, and afterwards went 
with the apostle to Asia; started with 
Paul on his last journey to Jerusalem 
joined him in his imprisonment at Rome; 
on Paul’s release, was left in charge 
of the Church at Ephesus; on Paul’s 
second arrest, he requested Timothy’s 
help and presence; seems to have been 
arrested and subsequently released. 
According to tradition, he was Bishop 


of Ephesus until his martyrdom. 


TIMOTHY, FIRST EPISTLE TO, 
New Testament book, forms, with II. 
Timothy and Titus, group called ‘Pastor- 
al Epistles’; they were generally accepted 


c. 411- 


and expelled tyrants 


sq. m.; surface mountainous; 
has a number of extinct volcanoes; ex- 
ports coffee, sandalwood, wax; belongs 

Portugal; 
T., Kupang; of 





in the Early Church, but rejected by 
Marcion; at present time their authen- 
ticity is doubted more than any other 
Pauline epistles. I. Tim. is largely 
against Gnosticism, hence it 
is referred by those who deny Pauline 
authorship, to c. 110 A.D.; in any case, 
part may be Pauline. 


TIMOTHY, SECOND EPISTLE TO, 
New Testament book, and one of ‘Pas 
toral Epistles’; like I. Tim., its authen- 


against immoral and wildly speculative 
tendencies, such as were making them- 
selves manifest in the Ephesian Church; 
even those who regard it as unauthentic 
admit that fragments by St. Paul have 
‘been worked up in it’; if not by St. Paul, 
its date is c. 110 A.D. 


TIMOTHY GRASS. See under Grass. 


TIMROD, HENRY (1829-67), Amer. 
poet; b. Charleston, 8.C. He studied 
at the University of Georgia, and at the 
outbreak of the Civil War became 
war correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury. He was made assistant 
editor of the South Carolinian at 
Columbia in 1864. His poetic offerings 
met with but small recognition, outside 
of we South, sued ee of it — 
great promise an e possession Oo 
genuine poetic inspiration. His best 
known poems are Charleston, The Cotton 
Bok and At Magnolia Cemetery. 
monument was erected to his memory 
in Charleston in 1901. 


TIMUR, Tamerlane (1336-1405), fa- 
mous Eastern conqueror; b. Kesh; began 
military career c. 1358; subdued Khwar- 


TIN, Sn, 118.7, a metallic element 
found in nature as tinstone, SnO, The 
washed ore is roasted, to oxidize and 
remove sulphur and arsenic, and is then 
smelted with powdered anthracite In a 
reverberatory furnace With a deep 
hearth. The carbon of the an 
displaces the tin, which is tapped off and 
purified, first by liquation, by which the 
tin is melted out from the tmpurities, 
and further by stirring the molten metal 
with poles of green wood, by the gases 
of which the remaining impurities are 
carried to the surface. Tin is a silver- 
white, malleable, and somewhat ductile 





metal, but &oflow tenacity and of highly 
crystalline structure. The metal breaks 
up into columnar fragments if heated 
to near its melting-point and dropped 
from a height. Tin has a sp. gr. of 
7.3, melts at 232° C., boils at c. 2,300° O., 
and is a poor conductor of electricity. 
It takes a high polish, and being but 
little acted on by the air, is largely 
used to coat other metals to prevent 
them from rusting or corroding. 
is also used to line copper vessels and 
lead pipes, to prevent these poisonous 
metals from dissolving and contaminat- 
ing foods and water. Heated in air, 
tin rapidly oxidizes, forming tin dioxide, 
SnO, a white insoluble powder that is 
used for polishing under the name of 
‘putty powder.’ Tin dioxide is of feebly 
acid properties, forming stannates with 
basic oxides, and of these sodium stan- 
nate is used in calico printing. The 
most important compounds of tin are 
probably the chlorides: stannous chlo- 
ride, SnCls, and stannic chloride, SnCl,, 
both used in dyeing. 

The world production of tin in 1919 
amounted to 125,700 metric tons, of 
which 38,000 tons came from the 
Federated Malay States and 30,000 tons 
from Bolivia. 


TIN, BLACK. See Brack TIn. 


TINAMOU FAMILY (Téinamidoe), 
partridge-like in appearance, the birds 
of this family are confined to 8S. America, 
where they take the place of ground 
game birds, their short wings possessing 
but small power of flight. 


chemical preparation 
made by dissolving drug in alcohol or 
by placing it in alcohol and Introducing 
solvent; (e.g.) T. of Iodine. 


TINDAL, MATTHEW (1657-1733), 
noted Eng. deist; ed. Oxford; became 
R.C.; recanted after Revolution; held 
that religion is perfectly discernible by 
reason, and is the means given by a 
perfect God to know Him. 


TINDER, inflammable material, shav- 
ings, charred linen, and touch-paper, 
used in lighting fires; ignition produced 
by impact of steel against flint. 


TINEO (43° 20’ N., 6° 30’ W.); town, 
Oviedo, Spain. Pop. 20,000. 
TIN-FOIL, a general name for thin 
por or sheets of metal, resembling a 
eaf in thinness. It is used in chemistry 
for electrical apparatus, and by jewelers 
for backing gems of the less precious 
kind. The latter is sometimes known 
as ‘Dutch F.’, consisting of small sheets 
of small sheets of silvered copper, rolled 
very thin. It is coated with a mixture 






thicker in substance than gold-leaf, 
which is employed principally for gilding 
purposes. Gold-leaf is prepared by a 
prolonged beating-out of the metal 
between sheets of vellum and thick skin. 


Tin}The leaves can be produced in ten 


different shades of color, according to 
the amount of silver or copper alloy 
used, and are about 334 in. square. 


TINGLEY, EATHERINE (1852), an 
American theosophist, b. at Newbury- 
port, Mass., daughter of James P. and 
Susan Westcott. She was educated in 
public schools and under private tute- 
lage. In 1898 she became leader and 
official head for life of the Universal 


he married P. B 
Tingley, an inventor in 1889. 


TINKER, CHAUNCEY BREWSTER 
b. at A 


He 
was associate in English at Bryn Mawr 
College, 1902-3 then became an instruc- 
tor in English at Yale and after 1913 was 
professor of English literature in that 
institution. Author The Salon and 
English Letters, 1915, Young Boswell, 
1922, and others. 

TINNE, ALEXANDRINE PETRON- 
ELLA FRANCINA (1839-69), Dutch 
leader of an expedition, which included 
Heuglin and Dr. Steudner, to Central 
Africa; explored White Nile region. 

TINNEVELLY (8° 43’ N., 77° 44’ E.), 
district, Brit. India. Pop. 
2,070,000. Capital, Tinnevelly; center 
of Christian missions. Pop. 43,000. 


TINPLATE, a sheet of wrought tron 
or mild steel that has received, by im- 
mersion in the molten metal to protect 
it from rust, a coating of 2 or 3 per cent. 
of tin. It is chiefly used for making 
the cans in which fruit, meat, fish, 
biscuits, and so forth are enclosed for 
preservation. If not required to come in 
contact with food, the tin may be mixed 
with some lead, and a cheaper variety of 
sheet, called terneplates, is produced. Tin- 
plates have this disadvantage that, owing 
to tin being electro-negative to fron, as 
soon as a portion of the protective cover- 
ing fs worn off, the iron, if exposed to 
moist air, rusts more rapidly than ever. ' 


TINTAGEL, Trevina (50° 89’ N.; 4° 





















applied to pneumatic tire of cycles and 
motor cars; a tube containing com pressed 
air forms a cushion on road surfaces. 
The outer cover is made of woven canvas 
coated with para rubber; the inner tube 
is fitted with a valve which allows afr, 
forced in by a hand or foot pump, to 
enter but not to escape. Outer covers 
have various devices—ribs, steel or 
rubber studs, chains, etc.—to prevent 
skidding. , The first cycle tires were 
thin and ‘solid’; the later ‘cushion’ tires 
wer — — small bore. 
otor-car are best repaired b 

vulcanizing, as friction with Phe fond 
tends to loosen cemented patches. See 
AUTOMOBILES. 


TIREH (38° 10’ N., 27° 30’ E.) 
town, Asia Minor: D. 
— trade in raisins. Pop. 

TIRGOVISHTEA, Tergoviste (44° 
56’ N., 25° 28’ E.), town, on J. tza, 
Rumania; arsenal. Pop. ——— 

TIRGU JIU (45° N., 23° 20’ E., 
town, on Jiu, Rumania; manufactures 
porcelain. Pop. 6,800. 

TIRGU OCNA (46° 18’ N., 26° 38’ E.), 
town, on Trotosh, Rumania: salt-mines. 
Pop. 3,300. 


44’ W.), village, Cornwall, England; 
has remains of Tintagel Castle, the tradi- 
tional birthplace of Arthur, 


TINTERN ABBEY (51° 42’ N., 2° 
41’ W.), ruin (XII. cent), on Wye, 
Monmouthshire, England. 


TINTORETTO, JACOPO ROBUSTI 
(1518-94), great Ital. painter; b. Venice, 
s. of dyer (tintore). He had some lessons 
from Titian, but was largely self-taught; 
painted pictures of prodigious size—two, 
The Worship of the Golden Calf and 
The Last Judgment, being 50 ft. high. 
One picture, Paradise, 34 ft. high and 
74 ft. long, is the largest canvas done 
by any of the great masters. 


TIPASA (36° 30’ N., 1° 40’ E.), 
town, port, Algiers, Algeria; founded 
by Phosnicians; subsequently Rom. 
colony. Pop. 3,90. 


TIPPECANOE, a rtv. of Indiana, and 
a trib. of the Wabash R. Its length is 
200m. It was on its banks that General 
Harrison defeated the Indians in 1811. 

TIPPERA— (1) Tripura (24° N., 
91° E.), district, Bengal, India. Pop. 
2,130,000. Capital, Comilla. (2) Hill 
Tippera (23° 45’ N., 91° E), native 
state adjoining Tippera district, India; 
chief village, Agartal4. Pop. 230,000. 


generally flat, but crossed by Galtee- 
Knockmealdown, and other hills; water, 
ed by Shannon, Suir, and other rivers; 
produces wheat and other cereals, butter, 
and dairy produce. Pop. 152,000. 
County town, Clonmel. (2) (52° 28’ 
N., 8° 9’ W.), market town, Tipperary, 
Ireland; trade in butter. Pop. 6,300. 


TIPPOO SAHIB (1753-99), Sultan 
of Mysore; slain by British at capture 
of Seringapatam. 


TIPTON (52° 33’ N., 2° 3’ W.) 
town, Staffordshire, England; collieries; 
ironworks. Pop. 32,000. 


TIRABOSCHI, GIROLAMO (1731- 
94), Ital. scholar; wrote valuable his- 
tories of Humiliati and of Ital. lit. 


TIRAH (34° N., 71° E.), mountainous 
district, on N.W. Frontier, India; in- 
habited by Afridi and Orakzai tribes; 
scene of Tirah campaign of 1897. 


TIRANA (46° 13’ N., 10° 9’ E.), town, 
ee Scutari, European Turkey. Pop. 


TIRE, outer rim of wheel; fron band 
shrunk on a cart wheel; steel rim of 
railway carriage wheels. Term usually 


damaged, but the town generally esca 
serious destruction. Pop. 18,000. os 


on the seas; cunningly framed his esti- 


maintained that Germany had 
war because she had not been —— 


TIRSO DE MOLINA 


TRAO DE MOLTIT 
Gabriel © OZ, a 9 ° 
tist of great eminence; b. Madrid. For 
many years he was one of the Brethren 
of Charity at Toledo, and subsequently 
became prior of the monastery of Soria. 
His comedies are brilliant and highly 
original. The most famous are El 
Vergonzoso en Palacio, El Burlador de 
Sevilla, and Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes. 


pa ed onlin Tripetty So 1 N., 79° 
’ E.), town, reso è 
A — — 


Madras, Brit. 

TIRYNS (37° 36’ N.. 22° 47° E.), 
ancient town, Peloponnesus, Greece; has 
remains of Cyclopean walls and of a 
wonderful citadel; excavations were 
carried out here by Schliemann, 1884, 
and brought to light remains of a Mycen- 
ean royal palace of X. or XI. cent. B.C. 
The town is traditionally connected with 
Beale destroyed by Argtves, c. 468 


TISCHENDORF, LOBEGOTT FRIED- 
RICH KONSTANTIN VON (1815-74), 
Ger. Biblical critic; 6. Legenfeld; re- 
searches in New Testament subjects 
were epoch-making; discovered Codex 
Sinatticus. | 

TISSANDIER. See BALLOON. 


TISSAPHERNES (4. 395), Persian 
satrap with whom Alcibiades (q.v.) 
intrigued; badly defeated by Spartan 
general Agesilaus, 395; executed. 


Pop. 


TISSERAND, FRANCOIS FELIX|C 


(1845-96), Fr. astronomer; brilliant 
mathematician; in Traite de mecanique 
celeste unified researches of Laplace and 
others; revised Lalande’s catalogue. 


TISSOT, JAMES JOSEPH JAC- 
QUES (1836-1902), a French painter, 
remembered for his illustrations to the 
Bible. . passed some considerable 
portion of his life in England, and did 
illustrations for some London journals. 
He made his name in that country as an 
illustrator of the Bible and of minor 
religious works. See his Sainte-Bible: 
ate cents compositions pay J. J. 

28805. 


TISSOT, PIERRE FRANCOIS (1768- 
1854), Fr. author; ardent Revolutionist, 
though admirer of First Consul and 
author of poems on his victories; prof. 
of Lat. Poetry at the College de France; 
member of Fr, Academy, 1833; wrote 
hist. studies. 


TISSUE, in biology, is a term applied 
to any structure composed of cells and 
cell products. The functions and charac- 
ters of the predominant cellular units 


— ofi. 


TITANIC 


necessarily determine the nature of a 
tissue, which may be cellular, osseous, 
muscular, connective, glandular, nerv- 
ous, and so forth. The principal 
substance of the elastic fibre character- 
istic of certain tissues is elastin, a body 
closely — albumin, but without 
any sulphur. egetable tissues are 
generally simpler than those of animals, 
and consist mainly of (1) epidermal or 
covering cells, (2) fibro-vascuiar bun- 


t, | dies. and (3) fundamental or less highly 


differential cells. 
TISSUES, CONNECTIVE. See Cox- 


NECTIVE TISSUES. 


TISTA (27° N., 88° 30’ E.), river, 
N. India; joins Brahmaputra; length, 
300 miles. 


TISZA, KALMAN (1830-1902), Hun- 
garian politician; en H an 
Parliament, 1861; leader of Left Centre 
party from 1865 till 1875, when he 
formed new party by uniting with 
Deak’s followers; minister of interior, 
1875; became premier same year, holding 
office almost uninterruptedly till 1890. 


TISZA, STEPHEN, COUNT (1861- 
1918), Hungarian statesman: entered 
the Hungarian Parliament as deputy, 
1886, and quickly made his mark; his 
most cherished aim was the Magyarizing 
of Hungary, and the strengthening of 
Magyar influence in Austria; became 
premier in 1903, but, being defeated 
in 1905, retired from public life for some 
years; then became president of the 
hamber, and in 1912 premier again, 
and enjoyed an unchallenged supremacy 
till his downfall in 1917; was joint- 
author of the Austro-Hungarian Note 
to Serbia, 1914, which plunged Europe 
into the World War. His resignation in 
1917 was due to disagreement with 
Germany over the Polish question, his 
convictions on dualism being so strong 
that he could not admit of the introduc- 
tion of the Slavs as a third party in the 
alliance. Shortly after the collapse of 
A airia Hungary in 1918 ho was assas- 


TITANIA. Seo OBERON. 


TITANIC, White Star liner, the largest 
vessel of her time (tonnage, 46,382), 
which struck an iceberg near Cape 
Race on her maiden — from 
Queenstown to New York, April 14, 
1912; Carpathia, summoned by wireless, 
arrived in time to save 712 of the 
2,201 persons on board. Among the 
lost were W. T. Stead, Colonel John 
Jacob Astor, Captain Smith, J. D. Millet, 
the artist. As a result new regulations 
concerning life-sa appliances on 
ships were made, and the White Star 





Co. remodeled Tstantc’s sister , 
Olympic, increasing the amount of 
watertight bulkheads and building a 
double hull. 


TITANIUM. Ti. Atomic Weight 
48.1. A metallic element related to 
Zircontum, Cerium and Thorium. First 
discovered in 1791 by W. McGregor in 
the mineral menachanite or ilmenite, a 
magnetic sand found in Cornwall, 
England. The metal was first isolated 
by BerzelHus in 1825. It occurs in the 
combined state in most sands, clays and 
granite, and ft has been found tn mineral 
waters, plants and elsewhere. It is, 
therefore, widely distributed but occurs 
in smal quantities. It occurs as a grey 
amorphous powder, or as a very hard 
solid, having a brilliant white fracture. 
It can also be obtained in yellow scales 
with a bluish surface color. It has a 
specific gravity of 4.87 and melts at 
1795° O. It is used in the steel industry, 
titanfum steel being employed to a 
large extent for bridge construction and 
on railroads. 


TITANOTHERIUM. Seo Browrro- 


FHERIUM. 


TITANS (classical myth.), children of 
Ouranos and Gaia, against whom they 


TITCHENER, EDWARD BRAD- 
FORD (1867), a psychologist, b. at Chi- 
chester, — s. of John and Alice 
Field Habin Titchener. He was educat- 
ed at Brasenose College, Oxford Univ., 
and at Lefpzig. He became assistant 
— of psychology at Cornell 

niv., in 1892, ef which institution he 
was Sage prof. of chology of Grad. 
School after 1910. Author: Beginner's 
Psychology, 1915, and others, | 


form of 
one of the 
In 1532 

atine, 


TITIAN, the Anglicized 
Titian Vecello (c. 1477-1576), 
—— of Ital. painters. 

les V. made him a count 
and later on he was created ght of 
the Golden Spur, thus enjoying the 
right of entree at Court, with which he 
was connected in various ways during 
su years. He was on terms of 
intimate friendship with Charles V., 
whose Court he temporarily joined at 
Augsburg; had many distinguished pa- 
trons, including doges of Venice, car- 
dinals, princes, and Pope Paul IV.; and 
the Venetian government treated him 
handsomely and with indulgence. His 
later work at Venice was done chiefly for 
Philip TI. of Spain. 


TITICACA, LAKE, a wonderful moun- 
tain lake in the Andes, on the frontier 












ship, | between Bolivia and Peru, in 8. America. 


It ts 120 m. long, and lies 12,545 ft. 
above the sea. Its area is 3200 sq. m., 
and its maximum depth is about 700 ft. 
The water is fresh but unpleasant. Coal 
has recently been found in the vicinity. 
This lake is bound up with the origins 
of the Peruvian civilization. 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANIES, 
formed for the protection of titles to 
real estate, and successful in U.S. and 
countries where suchftitles are a matter 
of public record. First company in- 
corporated, 1864. 


TITLES are indicative of rank, dig- 
nity, or ealling. In the ordinary sense 
t. means a t. of rank, which in Europe is 
commonly hereditary, knighthood being 
the exception. In England, by the law 
of primo-geniture, only one person can 
bear the title in a single generation; but 
in France the various titles are enjoyed 
by all the sons; and the Russ. title of 
‘prince’ belongs to all male descendants 
of the former reigning houses of Russia, 
Poland, and Lithuania. In former 
Empires of Germany and Austria the 
titles commonly passed to all the sons. 

The oldest European title is ‘count,’ 
which dates from the early Rom. Empire. 
‘Baron’ stood for ‘man,’ and applied to 
the king’s tenants-in-chief. Then in 
England come, in ascending rank, earls, 
viscounts, marquises, dukes—al] making 
up the peerage. Baronets, who are out- 
side the peerage, were first created by 
James I. In the R.C. Church ‘cardinal’ 
is a title of honor, and its bestowal 
makes the recipient a prince of the 
Church. The univ’s confer titles of 
honor when they give honorary degrees 
usually D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


TITLES AND DEGREES, ABBRE- 
VIATIONS OF. See ABBREVIATIONS. 


TITS, TITMICE (Paridoe), a family of 
minute perching birds found _in most 
parts of the world except 8. America 
and the Arctic regions. They are small 
bodied, of active habit, with short sharp 
beaks, and feed mainly on insects. 


TITTMAN, OTTO HILGARD (1850), 
an American geodesist, b. at Belleville, 
Illinois. Since 1867 with the Coast 
and Geodestic Survey. He was sent to 
Paris in 1890 to bring to the United 
States the National standard metre and 
to inspect weights and measures office 
in Berlin, London and Paris. Assistant 
in charge of the United States Coast 
and Geodestic Survey Office, 1895-99: 
assistant superintendent, 1899-1900 and 
superintendent from 1909-15. Wrote 


articles for various Magazines. 


TITUS, friend of St. Paul; Epistle to 





T. (q.v.) Was Written to him; see also 
Galatians 2¥8, II. Timothy 419, 


TITUS, FLAVIUS SABINUS VES- 
PASIANUS (d. 81), Rom. emperor; 
took Jerusalem, 70; Arch of T. raised in 
commemoration; succ. Vespasian as 
emperor, built baths and gave gladia- 
torial shows. 


authenticity of T. 
uted, but even those who deny it 
admit that it embodies Pauline ideas and 
may contain Pauline fragments; it is 
directed largely against Gnosticism. 


TITUSVILLE, a city of Pennsylvania, 
fn Crawford co. It ison the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania railroads, 
and on Oil Creek. It is the center of an 
extensive petroleum region and in the 
suburbs of the city in 1859 the first 
petroleum well in the United States was 
opened. Its chief industries are connect- 
ed with the production of oil, but it has 
also manufactures of soap, silk goods, 
chairs and furniture, boilers, steel and 
fron forgings, etc. Pop. 1920, 8,432. 


TIVERTON (50° 54’ N., 3° 29’ W.); 
town, junction of Lowman and Exe, 
Devonshire, Eng.; manufactures lace; 
taken by Parliamentarians, 1645. Pop. 
1921, 9,715. 

TIVOLI (ancient Tibur) (41° 68’ N., 
12° 48’ E.), town, on Tiverone, Rome, 
Italy; bp.’s see; favorite resort in Rom. 
times; antiquities include ruins of so- 
called temple of Sybil and temple of 
‘Tiburtus; in the environs are remains 
of many villas. Pop. (commune) 13,500. 


+ 


much 


Chief industry, agri Po 
Capital, Tlaxcala (19° 18’ N., 
on Atoyac. 


TLEMCEN (34° 52’ N., 1° 18° W., 
chief town, Oran, Algeria; stands on high 
rock, surrounded by walls; has numerous 

lendid mosques, as well as R.C., 

rotestant, and Jewish places of wor- 
ship; trading center; exports cork, ostrich 


tobacco, and cereals are cultivated. T. 
was held in turn by Berbers, Saracens, 
Spaniards, Turks; taken by French, 
1842. Pop. 1921, 43,090. 
applied to 
and of the 


TOAD, the name usually 
members of the genus Bufo 
nidæ. frogs 


family Bofonides. They differ from 





; | mercial to 


"TOBACCO 


chiefly by the total absence of teeth, 
the entire tongue which is bifid in frogs, 
and in certain anatomical features, such 
as the shoulder girdle and the saceal 
vertebra. The value of Ts. to the farmep 
and gardener cannot be exaggerated as 
they feed entirely on insects, millipedes, 
woodlice, slugs, and snails, 


TOAST, to drink the health of any 
one; expression said to be derived from 
an episode at Bath in XVII. cent. T. 
was at that time dipped in wine to flavor 
it, and when one ant drank his 
mistress’s health in the water in which 
she was bathing, another swore ‘though 
he liked not the liquor, he would have 
the toast.’ To is a custom of the 
greatest antiquity. It is believed that 
our ‘three times three’ was derived 
from the classical custom of drinking 
to the Nine Muses. 


TOBACCO, a plant from four to siz 
feet in height, with broad, velvety 
leaves possessing a narcotic quality. 
The plant is supposed to have been 
originally a nattve of America. At the 
time of the Discovery the Indians were 





ental 
practices as pro the field, 
topping and suckering the plants, and 
the distincttve processes of drying, now 


-curing and 
fire-curing. enerally believed that 
the smoking of tobacco originated with 
the American Indians. There are 
some authorities who maintain that 


— of pipes in sculpture on ‘vases, ' 
the vases being of doubtful antiquity; 
however. There is no doubt that the 
habit of smoking was brought to Europe 
from America, and thence it spread 
rapidly throughout — world. — 
gro was 
in the West Indies and Central America 
by the Spanish settlers, even before the 
settlement of Virginia :by the Eng- 
lish. When the plantations were estab- 
lished in the English colonies, the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland planters competed 


y the Departm f 
culture Yearbook for 1922, this country 
leads the world as a tobacco producer 
and in the number and diversity of 
types produced, about 2,000,000 acres 
being devoted to the crop, whose annual 
value is nearly $500,000,000. But large 
quantities are grown in other countries, 
eleven countries producing more 
50,000,000 pounds annually each, These 
are, after United States, in order of 


TOBAGO 


TODD 





quantity: British India, Russta, Hun- 
gary, Dutch Indies, Japan, Ger- 
many, the Philippine Islands, Brazil, 
Cuba and Northern Caucasia. China 
produces large quantities, but statistics 
aro ae ae: In this country most 
O e cro wn in a few states, 
Kentucky, North Carolina and Virginia 
being the leading ones, but some tobacco 
a ps. in at least forty-two states. In 
bacco was grown on nearly 

450,000 farms. In that year North 
Carolina stood first in the value of its 
cor, and spectro County, Pa., was 
eading coun acreage and pro- 
duction. Hartford county, a 
where a large acreage of shade tobacco 
is grown for wrappers, led in value of 
the crop, which was $13,000,000, more 
than two-thirds of the value of all 
the tobacco grown in the state. The 
products man : Cigarets, cigars, 
smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff, 
were valued at more than $1,000,000,000, 
the internal revenue amounting to 
$300,000,000 yearly. The consumption 
of tobacco has grown steadily during the 
pest Before the Civil 


two generations. 

it was less than four pounds per 
capita, while at the present time ít is 
8% pounds per person. From 1895 to 
the present time the manufacture of 
cigarets in this country has increased 
from four billion to 60 billions. The 
varieties of tobacco grown differ con- 
siderably. Broad leaf tobacco, out of 
which is made the wrappers for cigars, 
is grown almost exclustvely in Connecti- 
cut, under vast areas of canvas awnings, 
this being necessary to produce condi- 
tions approximating those in Cuba, 
where the best wrapper leaves are grown. 


TOBAGO (11° 16’ N., 60° 42’ W.), 
mountainous island, Brit. W. Indies; 
fertile; exports cotton. Pop. 21,000. 
Capital, Scarborough; joined adminis- 
tratively to Trinidad (q.v.). 


TOBIT, THE BOOK OF, Old Testa- 
ment apocryphal story (c. 150-100 B.C.) 
of T., a blind Jew, who, when taunted 
by his wife, prayed for death; a woman 
called Sara, taunted because she has 
lost her husband, likewise prays; finally 
T.s s. Tobias marries Sara, and T. is 
cured: based on the story of Ahikar; 
versions in Gk., Lat., Hebrew, Syriac, 
Aramai 


c. 
Ww —“ of aie eve th 
ord, an, M » the 
practice of sliding down natural or 
artificial slopes of snow or ice on a sled 
a curved-up front, and usually 
ed with fron or steel runners. 
The American clipper-sled is about 
13 in. wide and íis fitted with round steel 


runners; the rider lies flat upon it, face | to 


Conn., | tobacco 


downwards, and steers it with his toe. 
Two such sleds fastened together form 
a bob-sleigh or ‘double-runner’; it is 
usually steered by turning the front 
runners by means of a wheel or ropes. 


TOBOLSK. (1) Government, W. 
Siberia (60° N., 70° E.), extending from 
Akmolinsk and Semipalatinsk in 8. to 
Yalmal] peninsula and Gulf of Ob in 
N.; surface generally level; watered 
by Ob and tributaries; much forest; 


uce; chief poari cereals, flax, hemp, 

? rea, 535,739 sq. m.; pop., 
mainly Russians, 2,085,700. (2) Cap. 
of above, on Irtish; contains a kremlin 
and cathedral; formerly cap. of W. 
Siberia. Pop. 25,200. 


TOBRUK (32° N., 24° E.), (ancient 
Antipyrgos), port, Tripoli; fine harbor; 
sponge fisheries. 


TOCQUEVILLE, COMTE DE, Alexis 
Henri Charles Maurice Clérel (1805-59), 
Fr, historian; sent by government to 
study penitentiary system in U.8.; 
wrote La Democratie en Amerique, 1835, 
a work of social philosophy; ZL’ Ancten 
Regime et la Revolution, 1856, new gen- 
eralization on Revolution. 


TODD, DAVID (1855), an American 
astronomer, b. at Lake Ridge, N.Y., 6. 
of Sereno Edwards and Rhoda Peck 
Todd. He was educated at Amherst 
College and at Washington and Jefferson 
College. After being engaged in various 
astronomical work for the U.S. Govt., he 
was professor of astronomy and navi- 
gation and director of observatories at 
Amnerst College from 1881-1920 and 
was then prof. emeritus (Carnegie 
Foundation). Author: Astronomy To- 
Day, 1921, and others. 


TODD, EDWARD HOWARD (1863), 
an American college pres., b. at Council. 
Bluffs, Ia., s. of Jonn Wesley and 
Minerva Payne Todd. He was educated 
at Simpson College, Indianola, Ia. From 
1886 until 1910 he was pastor of various 
churches and then was vice-pres. of 
Willamette University until 1913 after 
which he became president of the 
College of Puget Sound. 


TODD, MABEL LOOMIS, an Amer. 
author, b. at ———— Mass., dau. of 


of the sun. In addition to contributions 
magazines on astronomy, travel, etc., 


TODI — TOKIO 


she wrote several books one of which fs, | impossible strategic position at the 
Tripoli the Mysterious, 1912. ote aot ve we d War. eo 

— o surrende a . Cruiser, Aug. 7, 
r TODI — PA 25 anioni 1914. The Ger. forces, numbering 250 
—— od ral, XI.-XIV. cent., and a fine T and 3,000 natives, fell back to 
Renaissance church; Rom. and Etruscan kpame, where was situated Kamina, 


: an important wireless station. Part of 
a athe S52 AD. Po — the Gold Coast Regiment crossed the 







































western frontier in motor cars, while 
the French in Dahomey entered on the 

TODIES (Todus), form a genus and| E. By Aug. 10 the whole of Southern 
family of minute red and green Picarian | Togoland was taken, and Atakpame was 
Birds confined to the West Indies, where | occupied, Aug. 27, the Germans surren- 
they tunnel in banks; insectivorous. dering unconditionally. The wireless 


station was destroyed, and th 

TODLEBEN, COUNT, Franz Eduard a 
Ivanovich, Totleben (1818-84), Russ. geo Map AFRICA. 
soldier; distinguished in defense of — 
Sevastopol, 1854-55; general,. 1860;| TOKAT (40° 17’ N., 36°37’ E.), town, 
captured Plevna from Turks, 1877, and | Sivas, Asia Minor. Pop. c. 33,000. 
— commander-in-chief in Turk, 

ar. 

TODMORDEN (53° 43’ N., 2° 6’ W.), 
town, Yorkshire, England; cotton. Pop. 
1921, 23,888. 


TOGA. See Cosrumn. 


TOGGENBURG, THE (47° 15’ N., 
9° 5’ E.), upper valley of the Thur, 
canton St. Gall, Switzerland. 


TOGO, COUNT HEIHACHYIRO, 
(1847), Jap. sailor; sent to England in 
1873, where he served on board H.M.S. 
Worcester, and studied at the Naval 
Coll., Greenwich; commanded Naniwa M 
in the Chino-Jap. War of 1894-5, and 
before its end had attained rank of J. 
vice-admiral; in Russo-Jap. War of 1904- 
5 was in command of Jap. fleet, among 
his chief — being the bombardment 
of Port Arthur, defeat of the Port Arthur 
fleet, and destruction of Rozhdestven- 
aky’s fleet at Tsushima, May 27, 1905, 
end was promoted admiral of the fleet, 


TOGOLAND, former Ger. colony, W. | tan 
Africa (8° N., 1° E.); surface undulates 
from coast to extreme height of 3,600 ft.; 
stretches of forest drained by Volta, 
Oti (tribs. Kare, Tankpa, Mo, etc.); 
chief town, Lome. Produces dye-woods, 
caoutchouc, cocoa, oil-palms, corn, 
fruits; exports palm oil, cocoa, copra, 
cotton; native industries are weaving, 
pottery, straw plaiting, etc. Belonged 
to Germany from 1884 till settlement 
after World War, when Great Britain 


E.), town, Zemplen coun » Hungary; 
noted wines. Pop. 5300 


TOKIO, or TOKYO (formerly Yedoor 
Jeddo), tn., cap. Japan (35° "40! N., 
139° 45’ E.); has imperial palace, 
Russian cathedral, several temples, and 
univ.; great part of town built of wood; 
some beautiful parks: dockyards, and 
manufactures of machinery, silk, ] uer, 
earthenware, china, and enamels, op. 
1918, 2,173,162. 


through to Sept. 13, 1923. Whole 
districts of the city were literally 


earthquake was destructive to ma 
larger districts of Japan, especially the 


sides and a coast-line open to the attack 
ct surrounding Yokohama (a.v.). 


of Brit. warships, Togoland was in an 


TOLEDO 





TOLEDO (39° 50’ N., 4° W.), prov- 
ince, New Castle, Spain; mountainous. 
Capital, Toledo (39° 51’ N., 4° W.), on 
Tagus. surrounded by old walls; has 
XIII.-cent. cathedral with beautiful 
chapels; other churches include those of 
Santo Thomé and Santo. Domingo; 
prevailing architecture is Moorish, and 
town has a mediæval appearance; there 
is an archiepiscopal palace, a former 
monastery, and a theological college. 
T. has long been famous for manufacture 
of swords; other manufactures are gold 
and silver church ornaments, cloth, beer. 
Was the Visigothic capital in Spain, and 
was in 1714 seized by the Moors, in 
whose hands it remained till 1085, when 
it was conquered by Alfonso of Castile 


and Leon. Formerly site of a univ. 1498. 
zop. 1920, province, 444,156; city, 


TOLEDO, a city of Ohio, in Lucas co., 
of which it is the county seat. It is the 
terminus of many important railroads, 
including the Hocking Valley, the Clover 
Leaf, the Pere Marquette, and the Grand 
Trunk, the Michigan Central, etc. Tbe 
city is the third oad center of Amer- 
ica. It occupies both sides of the Mau- 
mee River. Toledo is the most important 
shipping point for cargo coal on the 
Great Lakes. From its situation at the 
west end of Lake Erie and at the foot 
of the upper chain of the Great Lakes, 
it is also the natural receiving point for 
the iron ore traffic from the Lake Super- 
ior region and for grain and lumber from 
the Northwest. The city has a total 
area Of 31.51 sq. m. and is attractively 
laid out. Its industries are — 
diversified and include the manufacture 
of automobiles, automobile parts and 
accessories, plate glass, cut glass, ma- 
chinery, oil, sugar, elevators, clothing, 
etc. There is an excellent park system, 
comprising over 1500 acres. The school 
system is unusually effective and includes 
open air schools and other modern de- 
velopments in educational lines. Over 
45,000 pupils are enrolled. In addition 
there are many parochial and private 
schools and over 140 churches. Among 
the important public buildings are the 
Jessup W. Scott High School, the 
Morrison R. Waite High School, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, a court-house, post- 
office, the Toledo Club and the Museum 
of Art, which is one of the finest in the 
United States. There is a large audi- 
torium in which many conventions and 
annual meetings are held. The Farmers’ 
Exposition, held annually, brings over 
150,000 visitors. Toledo was formed 
from two townships, Port Lawrence, 
settled in 1817, and Vistula, settled in 
1832. It was a famous battleground 
during the Indian wars. It was incor- 


TOLSTOY 


porated as a city in 1836 and with the 
opening of the Wabash and Erie canal 
and other canals it grew rapidly. Pop. 
1920, 243,109; 1923, 283,338. 


TOLEDO, COUNCILS OF. — Nu- 
merous medizeval synods held at this im- 
portant Span. city exercised great in- 
fluence onfcanon law. 


TOLENTINO (43° 13’ N., 13° 17’ 
E.) (ancient Tolentium), town, Italy; 
cathedral; scene of peace treaty between 
ort and the pope, 1797. Pop. 


TOLERATION, liberty of worship 
granted to those holding beliefs different 
from the State religion. Peace of West- 
phalia, 1648, gave freedom to Rom. 
Catholics, Calvinists, Lutherans of Ger- 
many; Act of T. 1689, excluded Rom. 
Catholics and anti-Trinitarians from 
its benefits, but gave T. to Quakers and 
Dissenters. 


TOLFA (42° 10’ N., 11° 55’ E.), 
— Rome, Italy; exports alum. Pop. 


TOLIMA, a dept. of Colombia. Area 
10,900 sq. m. ap. Ibagué (12,000). 
The volcano of Tolima rises 18,425 ft., 
the highest peak in Colombia. Pop. 
(est.) 200,000. 


TOLL, originally any tax; but espe- 
cially charge for landing at a pier, cros- 
sing a bridge, using a market-place for 
sale of goods; Eng. highway aban- 
doned in the XIX. cent. 


TOLL, JOHAN KRISTOFFER (1743- 
1817), Count (1814), Swed. statesman 
and general; helped to organize and effect 
revolution, 1772; carried out reforms, but 
favored absolutist schemes of Gustavus 
III.; successful war minister; after 
securing Swed. retreat from Rügen, 1807, 
made marshal. 


TOLSTOY, LEO NIKOLAIEVICH, 
COUNT (1828-1910), Russian novelist 
and social reformer; studied at Kazan 
Univ.; entered army in 1851, and later 
served in Crimean War, during which 
he wrote Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth; 
The Cossacks; Sebastopol, etc.; retired to 
grad, where he mixed with many 





Petro 
distinguished men, 1855; began to inter- 
est himself in the peasants, and ultimate- 
ly settled among them, 1895; attitude 
towards Church was that of socialistic 
iconoclast, his writings leading to his 
excommunication, 1901; works include 
his two at novels, War and Pvrace, 
1863, and Anna Karenina, 1871; also 
My Confession, 1880; My Religion, 
1885; Kreutzer Sonata, 1889; Resurrec- 
tion, The Kingdom of God is Within 


TOLSTOY TONALITE 

















Indians; o of stone; later, steel 
andien ted bolle wom el os a 
as tobacco pipes. 


in philosophic] TOMASZÓW, TOMASHOV 
(50° 30” 
sanity: gave pra — me mon 21 N., 23° 20’ E.), town, Pitrokow, Rusa 


in copyright, Poland; TOE a — 24 ,000, 
leading 


nouncing his property 

land, and money, and eee 

life of ordinary peasant; as a writer, 
intensely realistic and full of interest. 


TOLSTOY, PETS ANDREEVICH, 
i e erge pore p 
unscrupulous ent of Pe 
the Great; greatly feared in Turkey, cucton, efly under glass, now being 
where he was ambassador and thrown raga be — cage industry. Except 
into prison. e 


the culture of the fruit out of dora i is 
unsatisfactory. The plants are raised 
from seed early in the year in warmth. 


TOMB. See Burmu, Barrows, 
CATACOMBS, CAIRN. 


TOMBIGBEE, a riv. of U.S.; rises in 
Prentiss co Misstssip pi, and “flows 8. 
to unite wiih the Alabama R. to form 
the Mobile R. Length 500 m. 


TOMLINSON, EVERETT ‘ITs e 
WORTH (1859), an American author 
— SE wilt * olleg cl e £1879. 

ds resembling anilin anya PEE TY 

Among his books are: Boys of Old Mon- 
ar Aa bees fs a solid. The first mouth, 1898; History of the American 
Revolution, 1902: The Rider of the Black 
Horse, 1904; Winning His Degree, 1905; 
The Camp-Fire of Mad Anthony, 1907: 
Places Young Americans Want to Know, 
1915; Young Peoples History of the 
American Revolution, 1921. 


by distillation of coal tar. Itisa mobile] a.) QMPKINS, DANTEL D. (1774-1825) 
colorless liquid, having a specie gravity | of his native stato of New York from 
of 0.862, and a boiling point bie 110° 
©. It is highly inflammable ang its 
odor resembles that of benzene t fis 
miscible with alcohol, benzene, ether and 
other organic solvents, but immiscible 
pin water. a forms ey — — 

rmany organic preparatio uding 
benzoic acid, echado and many dye- 


TOLUCA (19° 11° N.; 99° 25’ W., 
city, Mexico; manufactures cotton fab- 
Fics; - said to have been settled by the 

oltecs. Pop. 31,000. 


TFOLUIDINE, or Methyl - Aniline, 
C.H.(CH:)NHsz, exists in ortho-, meta-, 
and para- varieties; pre from 


—— or ee C.H.CH:. 
therwise known as methyl benzene, or 
Imethane. It can be produced 


TOMSE. (1) Girant. W. Siberia; 
— of the Altai Mts, in 8 E.: 
surface mostly low towards N., with 

— —— and marshy tracts; drained 
chi by Ob and its tributartes: rich 
deporta of silver, gold; agriculture and 
cattle-breeding industries: extensive api- 
Curo; pop, 404000, 2) FONE ie 173 
> pop cap. 
oka above (56° 23’ N 5° É Ja on ‘Tom: 
educational center; ae 1888 - head- 


TOLUENE. 


TOM, MOUNT, mountain in Hamp- 
County, Mass., four m. 8. of 


: by 
Trans-Siberian Ry. "Pop. 116,700. 
TON. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


TONALITE, igneous rock of granitic 
structure composed of plagioclase, bio- 


order to oy the magnificent view 
afforded of e Connecticut valley. 


TOMAHAWE, small hatchet of Red 


TONAWANDA 


TONIC 





tite, and hornblende; of darker color 
than granite. 


TONAWANDA, a city of New York, 
in Erie co. It ison the New York Cen- 
tral and the International railroads, and 
on the Niagara river and Erie canal. 
Its industries include the manufacture 
of steel, lumber, paper and board, etc. 
It has an armory, public library and a 
park. Pop. 1920, 10,068. 


TONBRIDGE, TUNBRIDGE (51° 12’ 
N., 0° 17’ E.), town, on Medway, Kent, 
England; wooden articles, gunpowder. 
Pop. 1921, 35,568. 


TONDERN (54° 56’ N., 8° 50’ E.), 
town, Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia. Pop. 


TONE, THEOBALD WOLFE (1763- 
98), Irish agitator; b. Dublin; ed to 
the Bar, 1789; became involved in polit- 
ical intrigue as sec. of Catholic com- 
mittee; gave information about Ireland 
to a Fr. spy, and had to emigrate to 
America, 1795; thence he sailed to 
France, 1796, to obtain Fr. assistance 
for the United Irishmen, and urged a 
Fr. invasion of Ireland. Served under 
Hoche; captured on Fr. vessel; con- 
demned, but committed suicide. 


TONGA (OR FRIENDLY) ISLANDS, 
in Pacific (15°-23° 30’ S., 173°-177° W.), 
under Brit. protection since 1900; num- 
ber about 180, of which only 32 are 
inhabited; divided into Tongatabu, 
Haabai, and Vavau groups; area 390 
sq.m.;of coral and volcanic formation, 
with active volcanoes, one of which is 
over 2,700 ft.; chief town, N ofa; 
climate healthy but damp. Produce 
and exports are copra, candle-nuts, 
oranges, bananas, pines, pearl-shell, 
béche-de-mer, Natives are Polynesians. 
Discovered by Tasman, 1643. Pop. 


TONGKING, dependency of France 
(22° N., 105° E.), Fr. Indo-China; 
bounded N. by Kwangsi and Yunnan, 
E. by Gulf of Tongking, S. by Annam, 
W. by Laos; surface consists of delta of 
Red R. with its great tributaries, 
Black R. and Clear R., in the S.E., 
pietosu in N., and forest region in W. 

elta is very fertile, owing to soil 
brought down by rivers; two harvests 
yearly. Chief towns are Ha-noi (cap.) 
and Hai-phong, an important port. 
Tongking produces great quantities of 
rice, as well as peanuts, castor oil, 
sugar-cane, spices, mulberries, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton; manufactures silk, 
beer, spirits, hardware, matches. Min- 
erals include coal, iron, copper; rich 
coral deposits. q , » by 
France, after struggle for possession 


with China. Area, 46,400 sq. m.; pop. 
6,119,700. 


TONGUE, the special organ of taste, 
is also an important factor in the process 
of mastication and in the production of 

. Mucous membrane invests its 
entire free surface; it is composed of 
elements analogous to those of the 
skin—(viz.) a cutis or corium, which 
supports numerous papille, and is cover- 
ed by squamous epithelium. The rough- 
ness of the tongue surface is due to the 
papille in which the nerves of taste 


glossopharyngeal, and of the 

glossal nerves. The two former are the 
nerves of common sensibility and the 
sensation of taste, while the last is the 
motor nerve of the tongue. The mus- 
cular fibres run in three directions— 
——— longitudinally, and ver- 
tically. 

The chief morbid affections of the 
tongue are tions, ulcerations, 
parasitic diseases, and tumors. The 
tongue also furnishes indications of 
great importance in many morbid con- 
ditions. In hemiplegia the tongue 
curves to one side when protruded, in 
alcoholism the organ is tremulous, while 
fibrillar twitchings occur in certain 
nervous diseases. Scars produced by 
the teeth may disclose a history of 
epilepsy. The presence of a fur or 
coating often points to disorders of the 
alimentary system. In many febrile 
conditions the surface becomes dry, 
brown, and hard; sometimes it is glazed, 
and exhibits painful cracks and fissures. 
The peculiar ‘strawberry tongue’ occurs 
almost exclusively in scarlatina, and 
the thick fur known as the ‘rheumatic 
blanket’ is typical of certain rheumatic 
affections. 


TONGUES, GIFT OF, a phenomenon 
the precise nature of which is not ab- 
solutely certain, but probably consisted 
in the emission of unin ible sounds 
when in great excitement. It is referred 
to several times in the New Testament. 
St. Paul says he spoke with tongues 
more than any, but he discourages the 
view that it was to be thought better 
than other spiritual gifts. Similar 
phenomena have been witnessed during 
religious revivals. Some have thought 
it referred to speaking foreign languages. 

TONIC, in medicine, an agent which 


tends to re-establish the pro per- 
formance of the functions of the body 


TONK 


in general, or of some particular organ. 
Ts. differ from stimulants in that the 
latter produce a transient effect rapidly, 
while the former gradually build up a 
permanent effect. Among general Ts. 
are vegetable bitters, cold baths, exer- 
cise, etc.; iron and arsenic are blood 
Ts.; dilute acids are gastric Ts.; digitalis 
and strophanthus are cardiac Ts. 


TONK. (26° 11’ N., 75° 50’ E.), native 
state, Rajputana, India. Pop. 280,000. 
Chief town, Tonk. Pop. 41,000. 


TONKA, or TONQUIN BEAN, the 
seed of Dipteryz odorata, a leguminous 
tree or shrub, native of Guiana, 
racemes of purple flowers followed by 
almond-like legumes. The beans are 
used in the manuf, of snuff, and are put 
among clothes to perfume th 
to repel insects, 


TONNAGE, load ofa vessel, estimated 
by dividing number of cubic feet of 
space by 100; thus vessel whose capacity 
is —“ cubic feet would be 5000 tons 
register. 


TONQUIN, See Tonexrna. 


TONSBERG (59° 15’ N., 10° 28’ E.), 
seaport, amt Jarlsberg and La ; 
Norway; whale- and seal-oil refineries. 
Pop. 9,000. 


TONSILITIS, inflammation of the 
tonsils, may be acute (quinsy) or chronic; 
in the former the onset of an attack 
is usually sudden, with pain, swelling, 
and redness of the tonsils, rise of tem- 
perature, and sometimes constitutional 
disturbances, and an abscess may form 
in a few days. 


TONSURE, minor order in R.O. and 
Eastern churches, s the crown or 





having 
whole of the head; no one could enjoy 
clerical status without it. Cause of 
dispute between Celtic and Roman 
———— settled by Council of Whitby, 


TONTINE, a system of life assurance 
and of purchasing pro , in which the 
advantage lies with the longest-lived of 
a stated number of individuals, who 
may either receive absolutely the gross 
amount of the capital contributed by 
all the subscribers who have predeceased 
him, or only the interest upon the sum. 
The idea was first put forward by an 
Ital. banker, Lorenzo Tonti, in 1653, 
and first put into practice by Louis XIV. 
in 1689, who formed a tontine of 
1,400,000 livres, divided into fourteen 
classes of 100,000 livres each, the amount 
of each nal contribution being 300 
livres; the last survivor of this died in 
1726, being then in receipt of an income 
of over 73,000 livres. 





TOOLS 


TOOKE, JOHN HORNE (1736-1812) 
Eng. politician and scholar; senior op- 
time, St. John’s Cambridge, 1758; or- 
dained, but gave up clerical work. 
Author of Diversions of Purley, a philoe 
logical work. 


TOOLE, JOHN LAWRENCE (1830- 
1906), Eng. comedian; toured U.S., 
1874-75, Australia, 1890; became lessee 
of Folly Theatre (later Toole’s Theatre), 
London, 1879. 


TOOLS may be roughly divided into 
hand and machine tools. Hand tools 
are held and manipulated entirely by 
the hands, as in the case of a hammer or 
chisel; machine tools are those op- 
erated by some kind of mechanism. 
A further division is into cutting tools, 
which include chisels; shearing and scra 
ing tools; percussive and detrustive tools, 
represented by the hammer and the 
punch; and moulding tools such as the 
trowel. If a cutting tool is intended 
for light work, as with the wood-cutting 
chisel, keenness of cutting edge is the 
most important consideration; but if 
it is to cut steel or iron, strength and 
rigidity are the essential features, and 
to attain these it is often necessary to 
forgo a certain amount of keenness. 
Many cutting tools may be used either 
for cutting or scraping, the action de- 
pending upon the angle at which they 
are held. The exact form of a cutting 
tool depends upon the material for which 
it is to be used (7.e.) upon its hardness 
and its crystalline or fibrous nature. 

Tools vary also in shape according to 
the holder in which they are to be 
gripped. Roughing tools usually have 
a narrow edge, and finishing tools a 
broad one, but there are exceptions to 
this. Tools may be solid or made for 
use only in a holder. In the former the 
cutting part is worked from a solid bar, 
and as the best steel is costly, such 
tools are more expensive than those of 
the latter class, which consist of the 
cutting portion only. A certain amount 
of shearing action takes place in the use 
of some cutting tools, and the cutting 
strain is thereby reduced. 

The chisel group includes all chisels 
proper, gouges, and planes, and also 
chisels used percussively, such as the 
adze and stone-working chisels. Boring 
tools may be cutting tools proper or 
scrapers. Wood-working bits act by 
cutting, but the common metal-working 
drill has really a scraping action. Among 
the true cutting borers are the twist- 
drills, while reamers have a scraping 
action. Boring tools may be supported 
at one end only or at each end, the 
latter having greater accuracy, especially 
for long bores. Saws combine cutting 





TOOLS TOOMBS 





cutters in which cutting and indexing 
are done automatically, gear-shapers 
which automatically generate the tooth 
outline, and gear-planers for bevel gears. 
The thread-milling machine is used for 
producing specially accurate screw- 
threads, and the bolt cutter for 
large bolts not demanding great accuracy 
and finish. Pressure punching and shear- 
ing machines are largely used in sheet- 
metal working, and to a smaller extent 
in general machine-shops. Special types 
are made for embossing and pressing 
sheet-metal forms, punching holes in 
flanges, etc. 

During recent years emery-wheel 
grinding machines have assumed great 
importance for accurately finishing metal 
parts, and particularly for surfacing 
chilled-iron or hardened steel parts, 
which resist the ordinary steel-cutting 
tool. Surface grinders produce plane 
surfaces only, and are generally used to 
remove thin layers of metal, as in 
finishing to size work which has been 
roughed out on the planing machine. 
Other machines produce cylindrical or 
conical surfaces, as required for spindles 
and shafts, and special attachments 
allow inside grinding to be done. Grind- 
ing machines are used for grinding 
twist-drills, milling-cutters, gear-cutters, 
and the tools of lathes, planers, slotters, 
and other machines. Grinding may be 
done either wet or dry, according to 
the work in hand. Sawing machines 
are used for cutting shafts, rails, girders, 
etc., and there are various types of 
steam, pneumatic, and other hammers. 

The immense size of modern engineer- 
ing constructions has led to the rapid 
development of portable machine tools, 
which can be applied to any part of the 
work at any time. These include drill- 
ing, screwing, planing, riveting, ham- 
mering, and other machines. Recip- 
rocating movements, as in hammering, 
are usually obtained by the action of 
compressed air upon a solid piston work- 
ing in a cylinder, and electric or pneu- 
matic motors are used for rotary 
motions. Among the more important 
wood-working machines are the saws— 
reciprocating, band, and circular. Plan- 
ing machines may have a fixed blade or 
revolving cutters, and some combine 
the two, the work passing from a revolv- 
ing cutter to a fixed tool. There are 
also wood-working lathes, and sand- 
papering, boring, mortising, tenoning, 
and dovetailing machines, The various 
measuring instruments, such as gauges, 
ordinary and screw-thread, calipers, 
and micrometers, are also to be included 
among tools. 


TOOMBS, ROBERT (1810-85), Amer, 
lawyer and statesman; b. Wilkes county, 












































and scraping action, and are used in 
many varieties for both wood and metal, 
the pitching of the teeth varying with 
the material to be cut. Closely allied 
to the circular saw is the milling cutter. 
Files are strictly scrapers, but they have 
also a certain amount of shearing action. 
Shears and punches are similar in so far 
as both have a detrusive action. Ham- 
mers take a great variety of forms for 
different trades. To avoid bruising the 
tools or the work, wooden hammers are 
often used, and these are classed as 
mallets. In some cases hammers have 
flexible handles to lessen the shock to 
the hands, but mostly the handles are 
quite rigid. Moulding tools are operated 
by percussion or pressure according to 
circumstances. 

One of the important machine tools 
is the lathe. Its essential feature is 
the rotating of the work against a fixed 
tool; it is used for all kinds of turning, 
boring, and screw-cutting. The many 
varieties of lathe may be divided into 
four groups: so-called engine lathes, 
turret lathes, special lathes, and hand 
lathes. Engine lathes are in most 
general use. Turret lathes have turrets 
carrying a number of tools, and many of 
them are capable of performing several 
separate operations simultaneously. In 
planing machines, for producing flat 
surfaces, a table carries the work against 
the cutting tool and back again, while 
the tool has only the transverse move- 
ment required for feeding. The shaping 
machine does similar work, but the 
arrangement is reversed, the cutting 
tool moving over the work. In the 
vertical shaper or slotting machine the 
tool slide moves vertically. Milling 
machines have rotary cutters with many 
cutting edges. The rotary planer is 
really a milling machine, and has certain 
advantages over the ordinary planer. In 
some milling machines the angle of 
the table can be altered for milling 
spirals. For boring or turning work of 
large diameter the vertical boring and 
turning mill is used instead of the engine 
lathe. There are also horizontal boring 
machines (modified lathes) for boring at 
any angle, and special machines for bor- 
ing the cylinders of engines or pumps, 

Drilling is mostly done by the upright 
drilling machine. The ordinary form 
has the vertical axis of the spindle fixed, 
side adjustments being made by moving 
the work; but the universal radial drill 
will drill holes at any angle. Multiple 
drills are used for the simultaneous drill- 
ing of a number of holes. The superiority 
of cut gears to those with cast teeth has 
led to the universal employment of gear- 
cutting machines. There are plain 
hand-indexed machines, automatic gear- 


TOOTHACHE 


Ga. He graduated at Union College, 
Schenectady, N.Y., in 1828. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1830, 
speedily becoming one of the foremost 
lawyers of Georgia. He served during 
two terms as a mentber of the legislature, 
and from 1844 to 1852 was a representa- 
tive in Congress. During that period 
he was a leader of the Whigs, but follow- 
ing 1852 he transferred his allegiance to 
the Democratic party. He entered the 
United States Senate in 1853 and served 
until 1861 when, after his State had 
seceded, he resigned his office. He 
was a member of the Confederate Provi- 
sional Congress that met in Montgom- 
ery, Feb. 4, 1861, and on the 21st of 
the same month was made Secretary of 
State by President Davis. In September 
he became a brigadier-general in the 
Confederate Army and fought brilliantly 
at the second battle of Bull Run and 
Antietam. In 1864 he was a prominent 
leader of the peace movement in Georgia 
and, following the downfall of the Con- 
federacy in 1865, went abroad. Two 
years later, he returned, resumed his 
law practice and speedily amassed a 
fortune. He was a man of remarkable 
intellectual gifts, a finished debater and 
an eloquent orator, but the influence 
he might otherwise have exerted was 
frequently nullified by his fiery temper 
and intolerant disposition. He was so 
bitter against the United States Govern- 
ment that he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance after the war, and never again 
had the right of citizenship. 


TOOTHACHE. Seo TEETH. 


TOOTHWORT (Lathroea), a genus of 
plants (order Orobanchaceæ), partly 
parasitic and partly saprophytic. 


TOOWOOMBA (27° 34’ 8., 152° E.), 
town, on Darling Downs, Queensland, 
Australia; cultural district; brewer- 
ies; flour-mills. Pop. 10,300. 


TOP. See GYROSCOPE. 


TOPAZ, a — composed of 
alumina and ca; occurs in primitive 
rocks in Russia and Siberia, Scotland 
(blue), Saxony, and (the finest) Brazil 
(yellow). T. may also be colorless, 
green, pink, and orange; it is transparent 
and harder than quartz and occurs 
massive and in crystals. 


TOPEKA, a city of Kansas, the capital 


of the State, and the county seat of DE 


Shawnee co. It is on the Missouri 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, and on the 
Kansas river. The city has a total area 
of about 21 sq. m. and is laid out on 


unusually attractive lines. The streets 


TORGAU 


are adorned with magnificent shade 
trees. Its industries include 108 estab- 
lishments manufacturing machinery, 
lumber, boilers, woolen goods, etc. 
It has also a large wholesale trade with 
the surrounding territory. The notable 
buildings include the State Capitol, 
Kansas Memorial Building, Mulvane 
Art Museum, new hotel and Masonic 
temple, public library, United States 
Government building, county court- 
house, city hall and an auditorium. It 
is the seat of Washburn College and has 
also several State institutions. Here are 
the railroad shops of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. Topeka was founded in 1854 by 
anti-slavery men from the East, after 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. In 1856 the anti-slavery conven- 
tion adopted the Topeka Constitution 
and the Topeka Government was es- 
tablished. This was soon broken up 
by Federal troops. It was given a city 
charter in 1858 and in 1861 became the 
capital of the State. Pop. 1920, 50,022; 
1924, 58,000. 


TOPHET (‘the place of burning’), 
a high place in the valley of Hinnom, 
anere ——— used to be offered to 

oloc 


TOPLADY,AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE 
(1740-78), Anglican hymnologist. 


TOPOGRAPHY (Gk., from place; 
to write of), a written "description of 
places. By custom the word is limited 
to the description of cities, towns, vil- 
lages, castles, and churches, including 
notices of public buildings, history, 
trade, population, etc. 


TORAH, the Hebrew word for law. 
The word. is generally used for the 
written law, (t.e.) the five books of the 
Pentateuch, though primarily it has 
no such special significance. 


TORCELLO, small island, 6 m. N.E. 
of Venice; contains cathedral of Santa 
Maria, VII. cent.; church of Santa 
Fosca, XII. cent. 


TORDENSKJOLD, PEDER (1691- 
1720), Dan. admiral; b. Trondhjem; 
during Great Northern War distinguish- 
ed himself by audacity and seamanship 
in engagements with Sweden. In 1716 
destroyed Swed. fleet in straight of Dyne- 
kil and forced Charles XII. to raise siege 
of Fredrikshald. 

UIEPO 


TORENO JOSÉ- MARIA 
LLANO DE SA TA; 
COUNT OF Span. 
torian; held various State — 


(786-1843), 
wrote History of the Rising War and 
Revolution of Spain. 


TORGAU (51° 36’ N., 13° E.), 
fortified town, on Elbe, Pruss. Saxony; 


TORMENTIL 





chief building is the Hartenfels castie; 
glove-making industry. Pop. 13,490. 


TORMENTIL —— genus of 
order saceses; root of 
Common T. (P. tormentilla) is an 


TORNADO. See WHIRLWIND. 


TORO (41° 32’ N., 5° 26’ W.), town, 
on Douro, ora, Spain; important 
— city; produces wine. Pop. 


TORONTO, chief town, Ontario, 
Canada (43° 39’ N., 79° 24’ W.), on 
shore of Lake Ontario, 39 m. N.E. from 
W. end of lake. See of Anglican bishop 
and R.C. archbishop, with cathedrals; 
educational center; seat of univ.; has 
provincial government buildings and 
law courts; important railway, lake 
shipping, manufacturing, and trading 
center, dealing in lumber, cattle, grain, 
and agricultural produce; coal and 
fruit; electrical energy generated at 
Niagara Falls. Pop. 565,000. 


TORPEDO, a movable, usually self- 
propelled, case containing explosive, 
used in warfare against shipping. The 
earlier torpedoes were not mobile, and 
would nowadays termed mines. 
The spar torpedo, as its name indicates, 
was attached to a long spar carried at 
the bow of a light craft, which was 
run into the vessel to be attacked. The 
modern torpedo was developed by 
Whitehead, followed by Schwartzkopf in 
Germany. The shape is long and 
cylindrical with pointed ends, the rear 
having a longer and sharper taper than 
the front, in accordance with true stream 
line form. From the front of the alu- 
minium-bronze body project prongs or 
firing pins, and from the rear the hori- 
zontal and vertical rudders, and the 
twin propellers. Attached to the nose 
is a device for cutting through torpedo 
nets. Internally, we have first the 
explosive, gun-cotton or T.N.T., 
by a detonator in connection with the 
firing pin, then a storage tank for com- 
pressed air for propulsion, under a 
pressure of 100 atmospheres or over. 

hen we have the air engine, usually 
of three cylinders arranged 
around the crankshaft, driving the con- 
centric propellers, of right and left 
hand pitch, in opposite directions 
through gearing. single propeller 
would prove unworkable, as there is 
little to prevent the torpedo turning 
in the opposite direction to the propeller. 
Lateral direction is maintained by a 
gyroscope operating the rudders, and 
depth by a diaphragm sensitive to water 
pressure, operating, by a servo motor, the 

orizontal rudders. The largest tor- 


fired | the same firm built the Lightning for 


pedoes in use r to 1914 were 21 ft. 
long, 21 in, eter, and carried a! 
charge of 500 Ib. of gun-cotton. The 


maximum range was 8,000 yds. at 28 
knots, though, at a range of 1,000 yds., 
a speed of 40 knots could be attained. 
Torpedoes are , from vessels of low 
freeboard, from deck tubes, by means 
of compressed air. Larger surface vessels 
use submerged tubes, with an automati- 
cally extending shield to protect the 
torpedo from the wash of the ship’s 
motion till it is clear of the side. As 
it leaves the tube, the engine is started 
by a trigger. Practice torpedoes have 


~ 


the war head replaced by a dummy head 
of the same weight. The introduction of 
heating devices, for heating the air on 
its way to the engine, thus counteracting 
the heat loss caused by expansion, has 
resulted in an increase of range and 
speed. The torpedo, essentially the wea- 
pon of the destroyer and the submarine, 
is the most deadly foe to large surface 
craft, and in modern warfare can only 
be avoided by rapid steaming and fre- 
quent change of course. The distance 
at which battleships and cruisers fight 
is practically determined by the range 
of the torpedo. For the effect of torpedo 
attacks in battle, see JUTLAND, BATTLE 
oF; and for the destruction wrought on 
shipping during the World War, see 
SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN. 

Dirigible torpedoes, controlled either 
by wires from the shore or by wireless | 
impulses, have not passed the experi- 
mental stage. The name ‘aerial torpedo’ 
was incorrectly given during the World 
War to large bombs with steadying 
vanes, dropped from aircraft or fired 
from mortars. . 


TORPEDO. See under Rays. 


TORPEDO BOAT. The first T.B. 
was built by Messrs. Thorneycroft for 
the Norwegian government in 1873, for 
the ‘towing’ type of torpedo. In 1877 


the British government; she was fitted 
with tubes in 1879. This same year saw 
the construction of the Batoum for the 
Russian government, fitted with two 
bow fore and aft tubes and carrying 
four Whitehead torpedoes; her speed 
was 22 knots. Up to 1884 many were 
built for foreign governments (Russia 
had then 115). During 1885, however, 
fifty-four first class vessels were laid 
down. A length of about 125 ft. was 
the lowest limit for sea-going vessels 
smaller ones being built for harbor and 
coast work. The great considerations 
for T.Bs. are speed and small size; 
these rendered the experimental stage 
unsatisfactory and it was found almost 
impossible to make them serviceable 


i — — —— — — — 


TORQUAY 
owing to seasickness in the crew. Now- 


tory. Oil fuel, water-tube boilers, and 
turbines are used in the latest vessels. 


TORQUAY (50° 28’ N., 3° 31’ W.), 
seaport, watering-place, on Tor Bay, 


Devonshire, England; remains of 


Tor abbey, XII.-XIV. cent’s; manufac- 
tures terra-cotta ware. Pop. 40,000. 


TORQUEMADA, THOMAS (1420- 


98), tnquisitor-gen. of Spain; b. Valla- 
Dominican mon- 
astery; persuaded Ferdinand and Isa- 


dolid; became prior of 
bella to reorganize Inquisition; and on 


this being authorized by papal bull, he 
became head of the now CINNA be- 


planing his work in 1481. His methods 
ave left his name a byword for fanati- 
cism and intolerance. Torture was used 
as In other royal courts to induce con- 
fession; fines and confiscations brought 
large sums to the ——— and at 
least 2000 persons were burnt in eighteen 
years. T. was also largely instrumental 


in causing the expulsion of the Moors 


and Jews from Spain. 


TORRE ANNUNZIATA (40° 46’ N., 
14° 28’ E.), sea 
vius, Naples, 
factures macaroni. Pop. 29,000. 

TORRE DEL GRECO (40° 48’ N., 


14° 20’ E.), seaport, at 8.W. foot of 


Vesuvius, Naples, Italy; coral industry. 
Pop. 36,000. 


TORRENS LAND SYSTEM, a plan 
of land transfer drawn up by Sir William 
Torrens, an Australasian. It is generally 
fn use in Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand and in other parts of the British 
Empire. It has also been introduced into 
several of the States. Its object is to 
simplify the transfer of land by simple 
registration, with simple conditions. 


TORRENS, SIR ROBERT RICHARD 
(1814-84), an Irish colonial statesman, 
was treasurer and. registrar-general to 
the first legislative council of S. Aus- 
tralia, and was afterwards a member of 
the first ministry. In accordance with 
aad is Sone oot by public cette 

n convey y pu on 
instead of by deeds. 


TORRES NOVAS (39° 30’ N., 8° 13’ 
W.), town, Estremadura, Portugal; 
manufactures textiles. Pop. 11,500. 


TORRES STRAIT, in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, between New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia, from 80 to 90 m. broad. It 
Contains several islands, the chief of 
which are Clarence and Prince of Wales 

- Reefs and shoals abound, rendering 
navigation difficult. 





rt, at S. foot of Vesu- 
taly; ironworks; manu- 


TORRINGTON 


TORRES VEDRAS (39° 3’ N., 9° 17’ 
W.),. town, Estremadura, Portugal; 
noted for lines of fortifications construct- 
ed by Wellington in 1810. Pop. 7,200. 


TORREVIEJA (88° N., 0° 37’ W.), 
seaport, Alicante, Spain; salt mines; 
active trade. Pop. 8,300. 


TORREY, BRADFORD (1843-1912), 
American naturalist and author; 
Weymouth, Mass. He received a public 
school education and after two years 
of teaching, entered business in Boston. 
In 1886 he became a member of the 
editorial staff of the Youth’s Companion. 





Day Birds, 1900; 


TORREY, JOHN (1796-1873), an 
American botanist, b. in New York. 
He was a practicing physician in New 
York City and also carried on botanic 
studies. He published his first volume 
of Flora of the United States in 1824. 
With Professor Asa Gray he published 
in 1838, Flora of North America. From 
1830 to 1854 he was professor of chem- 
istry at Princeton. His herbarium, 
which contained about 50,000 specimens 
was presented to Columbia University. 


TORRICELLI, EVANGELISTA (1608- 
47), celebrated Ital. mathematician and 
physicist; b. Piancaldoli; Galileo’s 
successor as prof. at Florence; discovered 
value of atmospheric pressure. 


TORRIDONIAN, pre-Cambrian aren- 
aceous sedimentary rocks, well seen in 
pele bornood of Loch Torridon, Scot- 
an oe 


TORRIGIANO, PIETRO (1472-1522), 
Florentine sculptor; d. in the prisons 
of the Span. Inquisition. He was in 
England for some time, and executed 
the tomb of Henry VII. at Westminster. 
Cellini says it was he who broke Michel- 
angelo’s nose. 

TORRINGTON, a city in Connecticut 
in Litchfield co. It ison the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, and on the 


Naugatuck river. Torrington is an 
important manufacturing city. Its 
industries include woolen mills, tool 


factories, machine works, needle fac- 
tories, etc. It has several churches, a 
high school and a library. The city was 
the birthplace of John Brown. Pop. 


1920, 20,623. 
TORRINGTON, ARTHUR HER- 


BERT, EARL OF (1647-1716),Eng. ad- 
miral; assisted William of Orange, sub- , 


TORRINGTON 










uently obtaining command of fleet 
ome, 


TORRINGTON, GEORGE BYNG 
VISCOUNT (1663-1733), Eng. admiral; 
defeated Spanfards off Cape Passaro, 
es instrumental in subduing Sicily, 


at 


jected to a simple twist. The condition 
is most clearly realized in the case of a 
straight cylindrical rod which has been 
twisted about its axis. In such a case 
the strain is one of pure distortion, and 
does not involve change of volume. 
The ratio of the supporting stress to 
the strain is called the rigidity of the 
material. The moment of force required 
to sustain the condition of twist in a 
given rod is called a ‘torque’; and when 
the twist is unity, the torque fs the 
measure of the torsional rigidity of that 
particular specimen. It can be easily 
shown that the torsional rigidity of a 


twisted; and when it ís pushed in, it 
becomes less twisted. It is this change of 
twist, i into play the torsional 
rigidity of the wire, which constitutes 
See of the spring to change 
of form. 


TORSION BALANCE, an instrument 
invented by Coulomb for mosaring 
electric and magnetic attraction. 
fine silver wire supports, at its center 
of gravity, a horizontal carrier with 
bodies of known electric charge at each 
end, or a magnet of known strength. 
The deflection of the carrier determines 
the strength of the attractive force when 
the source of attraction is placed at a 
known distance from it. 


TORSTENSS ON, LENNART, COUNT, 
(1603-51), Swed. soldier: won battles of 
Schweidnitz, Breitenfeld, and Jankau; 
musd a provinces of Sweden, 


TORT.—In contradistinction to a 
crime, which fs the commission of an 
unlawful act, so fixed by law, a t. may 
be defined asa wrong which arises from 
(1) an act not justified by law, and in- 
tended to cause harm, and which actual- 
ly does harm; (2) an act contrary to law 
which 
doer; (3) an act or omission which causes 
harm not intended, but which should 
have been foreseen and prevented; (4) 


failure to prevent harm when bound, 


within certain limits, to prevent it. A t.}| both 


may relate either to persons or property; 


distinct orders of 
fully represented in 
b-lare widely distributed in Europe and 





causes harm not intended by the! C 


TORTOISES 


may be a breach of duty fixed by Iaw, 
and for which redress tained 
by a lawsuit, or wrong independent 
of contract. 


can be ob 


TORTOISES AND TURTLES. The 
reptiles. Th are 
N. ped and 


They may be dist ed from 


Asia. inguish 
all other reptiles by the ‘shell’ or carapace 


a dorsal and ventral shield, 


the upper shield form the 
ell of commerce. Chelonian 


limbs resemble those of lizards, but the 
toes are shorter and blunter. The neck 
is extremely flexible, and 


is curfously 
long in the snake-necked tortoises. The 
strong, hard, and horny jaws are without 
teeth, but possess great powers of 


mastication. 


The term ‘tortoise’ is confined to the 
truly terrestrial species of Chelonfa, 
while ‘turtle’ an — applied to 
marine or aquatic members of the group. 
The Amer, term ‘terrapin’ has been 
used somewhat indiscriminately, but 
usually indicates the freshwater, hard- 
shelled edible species. 

The members of the group, while 
uggish in their mode of 


carnivorous, Allareoviparous, the limy- 


laid in 
hollows or furrows in sand. ong the 
best known may be mentioned the 
land tortoises, found in Asia, America, 


and Africa, comprising many marsh- 


tortoise, inhabit arid and desert places. 
Pec tua pases with 
uropean est groeca), 
oltve-colored and black-bordered shield; 
and gigantic tortoises inhabiting the 
small islands of the Pacific and Ind. 
Oceans, which call for remark not only 
on account of their colossal proportions 
—for they weigh sometimes over 300 
lb.—but also for the great age, in some 
instances over 150 years, to which they 
may attain. 

The aquatic turtles include the 
snapping turtle, common in N. and 
entral America—a very vicious species 
living on waterfowl and fish, which it 
crushes and eats with its powerful 
hooked jaws; the soft-shelled turtles, 
entirely lacking in horny scales, known 
in the Old and New Worlds, and 
adapted for their aquatic life by the 


TORTOISE-SHELL 






ssession of broadly webbed feet; and 
phargis, the leathery turtle, with flex- 
ible carapace, which sometimes reaches 


a length of 6 ft. 


(Chelonia tmbrecata). Great cruelty has 
been exercised in removing the plates 
from living turtles, but the finest T 
is derived from shells immersed in 
bottling water immediately after the 
death of the animal. Numerous imita- 
tions and substitutes are made. 


FORTONA (45° 53’ N., 8° 52’ E.) 
(Rom. Dertona), tn., Alessandria, Italy; 
— manufactures silk. Pop. 


TORTOSA (40° 50’ N., 0° 30’ E.) 
— Dertosa), fortified town, on Ebro, 

arragona, Spain; cathedral, XIV. cent. ; 
manufactures paper; fisheries; exports 
corn, wine; was an important Moorish 
stronghold; taken by the French, 1708 
and 1811. Pop. 30,000. 


TORTUGAS, or DRY TORTUGAS, 
a group of islands, over ten in number, 
about 40 miles west of the Florida 
Keys. Fort Jefferson, on one of the 
islands, was a penal station during the 
Civil War. The islands were once 
favorite resorts of pirates and bucca- 
neers. They are of little value. 


. then 

Germany, XV. cent., and by every 
Euro government, except Sweden 
and England. 

Although it had no place in the com- 
mon law of England, t. was frequently 
employed by royal prerogative of the 
Eng. Crown both in State trials and 
o under the Tudors 
(especially against religious offenders) 
and Stewarts. The first recorded case 
was in 1310, against the TED Ore, by 
reluctant consent of Edward II. The 
last case was in 1640 (Charles I.), in 
order to extract a confession of treason. 
Abolished in France, 1789, in Russia, 


es, 


is} since it ordinarily causes neither 


TOSTI 


1801, în Württemberg, 1806, Bavaria, 
1807, Hanover, 1822, and Baden, 1831. 
Prohibited by papal bull in all Catholic 
countries, 1816. Never legal in Eng. 
colonies or in erica. ogging, 
muti- 
lation nor permanent injury to the 
human body, is not held to be torture.) 
Leaving aside the cruelty and degrada- 


‘| tion involved, the unreliability of torture 


as a means of discovering the truth was 
long evident, since innocent persons in 
weakness and exhaustion would plead 
guilty and accuse other innocent persons, 
in order to obtain relief. f course, 
when evidence was wanted, and not 
truth, the use of torture was a valuable 
asset to base governments. 

The chief instruments of torture 
were the rack, an oblong horizontal 
frame, on which the accused was stretch- 
ed while cords, attached to his legs and 
arms, were gradually strained by a lever 
until in extreme severity the joints 
were dislocated; the thumb-screws; the 
boot; and the pincers. The scourge, 
and mutilation by hooks and torture 
by fire, were employed by the Romans. 
Perverted and diabolical ingenuity also 
devised many other means for the 
torture of human beings and animals. 


TORY, originally an Irish outlaw and 
robber (from Irish word meaning to 
pursue for the sake of plunder); term 
applied to Royalist party at time of 
Popish Plot, but had acquired a political 

cance as early as 1654, when it 
was applied by the principal of Glasgow 
Univ. to the forces maintaining the 


be | cause of Charles II.; as the political 


counterpart of Whig, the term was used 
from the time of the Revolution to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, when Conservative 
began to take its place. 

TORZHOK (57° 6’ N., 35° E.), 
town, on Tvertsa, Tver, Russia; produces 
embroidered goods. Pop. 16,000. 

TOSCANELLA (42° 20’ N., 11° 54’ 
E.), ancient Tuscania, town, on Marta, 
Rome, Italy. Pop. 5,000. 


Parma, Italy. 
Conservatory of Parma, 
piano and composition. 
professional debut in 
then engaged for the Dal Verme in 
M In 1895 he was engaged by 
Gatti-Casazza. At the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York from 1908-15 
he was principal conductor. He 
without score many operas of all 
nationalities. 


TOSTI, SIR FRANCESCO PAOLO 
(1847-1916), Ital. musical composer; Was 


TOTANA 







appointed singing master to the Queen 
of Italy in 1870; visited England in 1895, 
and five years later became teacher of 
singing to the royal family; won a 


H eart, Goodbye, 
That Day, Mother, For Ever and For Ever. 


TOTANA (37° 46’ N.; 1° 30’ W.), 
town, Murcia, Spain; agricultural dis- 
trict; manufactures linen. Pop. 14,000. 


TOTANUS, a genus of Plovers. 


TOTEMISM is a belief prevailing 
among primitive peoples of bloodkinship 
with or descent from an animal or plant. 
The word is derived from the Algonquian 
Indian otem, a totem or guardian 
spirit, or rather from that form of it, 
totem, which signifies ‘my otem’ or 

spirit (pronounced odaim and 
todaim). Certain savage peoples regard 
the points of the compass as being under 
the dominion of various animal eponyms, 
which in reality are minor deities, and it 
fs not impossible that this might in 
some measure account for T. Still it 
would not account for plant totems. T. 
is at the root of nearly every mythology, 
and accounts for such mythologic phe- 
nomena as the animal-headed gods of 
Egypt, which were merely anthropo- 
morphic totems in a state of high 
evolution. The system was certainly 
in vogue amo the ancient Britons, 
Hebrews, Gree and many other 
European and Asiatic peoples, and still 
is so among, notably, the N. American 
Indians and Australian aborigines. In 
several Indian ‘nations’ each individual 
of a tribe possesses a personal totem 
which he receives in a dream induced 
by drugs or hunger at the age of puberty. 
The idea of blood-kinship among the 
members of a totem tribe renders it 
incestuous for its members to inter- 
marry, so that they are compelled to 
find spouses from another community. 
Hence also it is ‘wrong’ to kill a blood- 
brother, so the origin of the idea of sin 
may be seen imbedded in the totemic 
system. Family crests are regarded as 
of totemic origin. Indeed the results 
and vestiges of the system may be 
remarked as still existent among our 
modern institutions. 


TOTONICAPAM, TOTONICAPAN 
(15°9’ N., 91° 22’ W.), town, Guate- 
mala. Pop. 31,000. 

TOTTENHAM (51° 37’ N., O° 4’ 
W.), N.E. suburb of London, in Middle- 
sex, England. Pop. 140,000. 


TOUCANS (Rham idoe), & family 


of brightly colored Picarian Birds with 
about 60 species, found in the forests 


of Central and S. 
brilliant plumage—black and green, red, 
orange, and blue—and their enormously 
large saw-edged bills combine to 
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America, Their 


give 
them an odd appearance of i 


ungainly 
beauty. They live in societies and are 


said to resemble magpies in their habits. 
pee natives they are much esteemed 
as food. 


TOUCH, the sense of the perception 
of pressure on the surface of the body, 
often associated with the perception of 
heat and cold, with which the sensation 
is more or less combined. The organs of 
t. in man are of three different kinds, 
the End Bulbs, the T. Corpuscles, and 
the Pacinian Corpuscles, in all of which 
are the terminations of nerve filaments 
which join together to compose the 
peripheral nerve trunks and carry sensa- 
tions eventually to the brain. The 
end-bulbs are minute rounded bodies 
found in the conjunctiva, the lips, 
and the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, enital organs, and else- 
where. The t. corpuscles are oval bodies, | 
rather smaller than the end-bulbs, situat- 
ed usually in the papille of the dermis 
or true skin (g.v.), and most common 
in the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet. The Pacinian corpuscles 
are larger than the two former, being 
oval bodies, up to th of an inch in 
length and about half that in breadth, 
situated in the subcutaneous tissue, and 
most common on the under surface of 
the hands and feet, near joints, and 
associated with the sympathetic nerves 
of the abdomen. , 

The purpose of these special organs of 
t. is that very slight variations of pres- 
sure may be rendered more perceptible 
by the peripheral nerve endings. It 
has not yet been definitely found wheth- 
er there are separate nerve fibres for 
the perception of different temperatures, 
but it has been shown that there are 
different small areas on the skin where 
sensations of heat or cold are more 
keenly perceived than elsewhere, cold 
spots being more numerous than hot 
spots. 


TOUCHWOOD, a soft white tinder- 
like substance into which wood is 
changed by the action of Polyporus 
igniarius and other fungi. 


TOUL, fort. tn., dep. Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, France (48° 40’ N., 5° 53’ E.), 
on l. bk. of Moselle, 14m. W. of Nancy; 
fine church of St. Etienne, 13th cent. 
and Gothic church of St. Gengoult; 
manufactures of earthenware, hate, 
embroidery, and lace, and trade in wine 
and brandy; in Franco-Prussian War 
surrendered to Germans, Sept. 23, 1870; 
in World War the Germans failed to 


TOULON 





penetrate the eastern 
France, Sept. 1914. Pop. 15,800. 


TOULON (Gr. Telonion, Roman 


Telo Martius), first-class fortress and 


naval station uarters of Mediter- 
tanean fleet), Var, France (43° 7’ N., 
5° 56’ E.), 42 m. E.S.E. of arseilles: 


Sohal (llth to 12th cent.), church 


of St. Marie Majeure, town hall, arsenal, 
M safe double harbor, naval 


usée, 
shipbuilding yards; port of call for Orient 
Co.’s steamers for 
Egypt, Colombo, am. Australia; trades 
e British defeated 


Steam Navigation 


Republicans from Royalists and British, 
1793. Pop. 104,600. 

| TÓULOUSE (43° 36’ N.; 1° 27’ E), 
town, or Gəronne and Canal du Midi, 


France; capital of Haute-Garonne; nu- 


merous narrow řstreetsand old 


XI. cent. onwards, capitole (town hall), 
palace of tice, museums, univ. 
academy, XVI.-cent. bridge: large in- 
dustrial and commercial center: iron and 
copper foundries, cannon- 


der factory, 
per, tobacco, 


leather, 
famous liver and truffle pies. 


po . France XI. cent.; extinct, 
1271, when T. was united to France: 
English under Wellington here defeated 
French, 1814; T. lies at gateway to 
Provence, and | in ect ana — was a 
center o OV poe and festivals. 
Pop. 1921, 175 engal 


TOUNGOO, Taung-ngu (18° 55’ N., 
96° 31’ E.), district, Tenasserim division 

Lower Burma. 
town, 
an independent dom. Pop. 17,500. 


TOURAINE (47° 15’ N., 1° 20’ E.), 
ancient province, France; capital, Tours; | P. 
now mainly included in In Lo 


TOURCOING, town, 
France (50° 43’ N., 3° 10’ 
Belgian hgh woolens, cottons, Cae 
pets; occupied by Germans, Sept.” 1914, 
and liberated by British, Oct. 17, 1918. 
Pop. 80,000. 


Ce eta ALBION WINAGER 


dep. Noro, 


graduated from Rochester University in 
1862 and two years later was admitted 
to the bar. He served throughout 
the Civil War and at its close took up the 
practice of law in Greensboro, N.C. In 
1866 he drew up a report on the condi- 


fortress line of 


art 


Pop. 285,000, Chie? 
Aonga; formerly capital of | is 
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tion of the Southern States for the 
Southern Loyalist Convention. In 1868 
he was a pointed judge of the Superior 
Court o orth Carolina. He wrote 
several novels, the best known of which 
was A Fool’s Errand, which was widely 
read. In 1897 he was appointed United 
States consul at Bordeaux, France. 


TOURGUENIEFF. Sco Turc=nrev. 

















lustre, varying Fae to 
opaque; ey — blue-black, blue- 
green, and red 


TOURN. ’ Hainaut, Belgtum 
(50° 37’ ari 22’ E he on —38 Scheldt; 
ty be: 


and boulevards, 1860; textiles, 
carpets, embroideries, cement; in World 
War taken by Germans who drove back 
—— 
g ug. 23, >; m 
fined 2,000,000 francs; liberated by Brit. 
5th Army in final advance, Nov. 8, 1918. 


TOURNAMENT, TOURNEY, a medi- 

æval form of mimic warfare indulged in 

by nobles from XI. to XVI. cent. Come- 

batants were drawn up at either end ofa 

field (he lists), and at a signal dashed, 
in rest, against 


CYRIL (c. 1575-1626); 
Eng.. — won fame by th 


Shak 


FOURNIC QUET, instrument for stop- 

Ding arterial — flow in cases of limb 
accidents, snake-bites, etc.; in ‘first aid’ 
a cord or handkerchief tightened by 
screwing with a lead pencil makes an 
ear | effictent T. 


TOURS (47° 23’ N.; 0° 42’ E., 
town, on — capital of 
Indre-et-Loire Gothic ca- 


magnificen 

thedral, XII, AVI. cent’s, —— of St. 
Julien, ‘abp. museum, library, 
palace of ie, art school, and ruined 
Chateau Plessis-les-Tours in vicinity; 
fron and steel industries, chemicals, 
leather, wine, woolens, silks, printing; 
ancient capital of the Turones, later of 
uraine (g.v.); here Charles Martel 

ted 732; taken by Ger- 
mans, 1870. Pop. 1921, 75,096. 


TOURVILLE 





TOURVILLE, ANNE HILARION DE 
COTENTIN, COMTE DE (1642-1701), 
Fr. admiral; distinguished himself at 
Palermo, 1677; rear-admiral (chef d’ 
escadre), 1683; made successful attacks 
on Algerine pirates, 1682-88; was de- 
feated by Dutch and English off La 
Hogue, 1692, but captured their Smyrna 
convoy, 1693. 


TOUSSAINT, L’OUVERTURE (1743- 
1803), a liberator of Haiti, was a negro 
and by birth a slave. In 1791 he joined 
the negro rebels, and had soon, by his 
bravery and talents, established a wide 
sphere of influence. Joining the French 
when they abolished slavery, he was in 
1796 given control of the forces in San 
Domingo, and with them restored peace 
in the land. But when Napoleon tried to 
recover the slaves to their bondage, 
he took up arms against his former 
allies. Eventually he died in a French 


prison. 

TOWER, CHARLEMAGNE (184s- 
1928), American diplomat; b. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1872; spent four years in study and 
travel abroad and following his return 
was admitted to the bar in 1878. He 
removed to Duluth, Minn., in 1882 where 
he was active in the development of 
railroad and mining interests. ive 
years later he settled in Philadelphia, 
and following 1891 devoted himself to 
historical studies, becoming president 
of the department of archaeology and 
— — at the University of 

ennsylvania. He wasappointed United 
States Minister to Austria-Hungary in 
1897; was Ambassador to Russia, 1899- 
1902, and Ambassador to Germany, 
1902-8. His publications include Cata- 
logue of a Collection of American Colonial 
Laws, 1890; The Marquis de Lafayette 
in the American Revolution, 1895, and 
Essays Political and Historical, 1914. 


TOWER OF LONDON, an ancient 
stronghold on the R. Thames in the City 
of London, England. Underneath have 
been found traces of Roman fortifica- 
tions. The keep, or White Tower, was 
begun in 1078 under the direction of 
Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, and 
all the other historic towers including 
Wakefield Tower, where the Crown 
jewels are kept, Beauchamp Tower, 
the place of confinement for so many 
unhappy and illustrious prisoners, and 
the Bloody Tower, where the Duke of 
Clarence and Edward IV.’s sons were 
murdered, are all of later date. The 
Tower is still a fortress, and contains 
barracks within its precincts. It was 
a palace until Stuart times, when royalty 
came to see the lions (which were part 








of the menagerie) fight dogs and bears. 
But it is most notorious as a prison to 
which Sir Thomas More, Cranmer, 
Anne Boleyn, Katherine Howard, Lady 
Jane Grey, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sidney. 
and Russell were conveyed ough the 
ominous Traitor’s Gate. 


TOWER, ROUND, form of mflitary 
arch. found VIII.-XIII. cent’s; slopes 
inwards from base to apex; ladder en- 
trance at first floor only; three or four 
one-roomed stories; earliest had rubbie 
walls; windows narrow slits. 


TOWN PLANNING. See Crry PLAN- 


NING. 


TOWNE, CHARLES HANSON. 
(1873), an American editor and author, 
b. at Louisville, Ky., s. of Prof. Paul 
A. and Mary Stuart Campbell Towne. 
In addition to private instruction he 
was educated in common schools {in 
New York and at the College of the City 
of New York. Among other books he 
wrote The Bad Man (novel), 1921, also, 
edited: For France and The Balfour 
Vist, 1917, and composed several 
musical compositions. 


TOWNELEY, CHARLES (1737-1805) 
Eng. archeologist; collector of marbles; 
Brit. Museum bought collection. 


TOWNLEY, SIDNEY DEAN (1867), 
an American astronomer, b. at Waukesha 
Wis., s. of Robert and Mary Wilkinson 
Townley. He was educated at the 
University of Wisconsin and at the 
Untv. of Michigan, also abroad. After 
being an instructor in astronomy at 
various unfversities and also from 1903-7, 
astronomer in charge of International 
Latitude Obs., Ukiah, Cal., he became 
connected with Stanford U. where he 
was prof. of applied math. after 1918. 


TOWNSEND, CHARLES ELROY 
(1856), a United States senator, b. at 
Concord, Mich., s. of James W. 
Eunice S. Parmeter Townsend. 
was educated at Jackson High School 
and at the University of ichigan. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1895 and 
was afterwards engaged in the practice 
of law at Jackson, Mich. After being a 
member of the 58th to 61st Congresses, 
1903-11, 2nd Mich. Dist., he was elected 
U.S. senator for terms 1911-23. He 
was defeated for re-election in 1922. 


TOWNSEND, GEORGE ALFRED 
1841-1914), American journalist; b. 
eorgetown, Del. He graduated at the 

Philadelphia High School in 1860 and 
entered at once upon newspaper work. 
He served as special war correspondent 
of the New York Herald and World, 
1861-65, and in the two years following 





= 


< Paris Exposition. Im 1868 he was a 
. member of the editorial staff of the 


: utside and Inside, 1871; Tales of the 
Chesapeake, 1880; Columbus in Love, 
; 1597; and Poems of Men and Events, 
TOWNSHEND, CHARLES (1725-67), 

e Eng. statesman; M.P. for Great Yar- 
mouth, 1747; Lord of Admiralty, 1754; 

y Sec. for War, 1761; resigned, 1762, and 
". opposed Grenville’s administration; 
t Chancellor of Exchequer under Pitt, 
£1766; taxed imports from America, which 
A subsequently caused revolt of colonies. 


— TOWNSHEND, CHARLES TOWN- 
- (| §HEND, 2ND VISCOUNT (1674-1738), 
; ° Brit. statesman; ambassador to States- 
i ‘ gen., 1709; app. Sec. of State for northern 
5 department by George I., 1714; conclud- 
z œ ed alliances with Emperor and France; 
pioneer of scien tific agriculture. 


1 commanded the garrison 
the Chitral Fort during its siege, 1895; 
á was with the Sudan expedition of 1898, 


part in the battles of Kurna, Kut, and 

Ctesiphon; was besieged in Kut from 

Dec. 6, 1915, to April 27, 1916, when 

he was forced to surrender and became 

a prisoner în Turk. hands; made three 
. fruitless attempts to escape; on the fall 
y of Enver Pasha, the new k. Govern- 
ment sought his aid in making arrange- 
£ ments for peace. Pub. My Campaign 
in Mesopotamia, 1920, largely a reply to 
the many criticisms passed on his 
conduct of operations. 


TOWNSLEY, CLARENCE PAGE 
(1855), a U.S. army officer, b. at DeKalb, 
N.Y., s. of Hon. Elias Page and Louisa 
Ellen Thompson Townsley. He grad- 
uated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1881 and after serving on 
various duties and stations including 
. supt. of the U.S. Mil. Acad. from 1912- 
16, he was appointed commander 30th 
Div, N.G. in 1917 and the following 
year retired as a brig. gen. U.S.A. 


_ _ TOWNSVILLE (19° 10’ S., 146° 58’ 
| E.), town, port, on Cleveland Bay, 
| Queensland, Australia; gold-mining and 
| pastoral district. Pop. 17,000. 





Lancastrians, 1461. 


to the determination of antidote and 
the physiological action of the latter. 
Since the time of Virchow, Pasteur, 
and others, the science has become 
much more intricate, chemotherapeutics 
being largely devoted to the discovery 
of toxins and antitoxins, which may be 
roughly described as the poisons ex- 
creted by bacteria and those which are 
antidotes, either in a chemical sense or 
as poisons for the bacteria. This subject 
views the matter as warfare between 
germs and the cells of living creatures, 
carried on largely by means of excreted 
poisons. The investigation tends to 
assume the form of research into the 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD (1852-83), 
Brit. social worker; Eng. social reformer; 
tutor at Balliol Coll., Oxford; lectured 
to working-class audiences on economics 
and industrial questions; Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel, erected to his memory. 


TRACHEA. See RESPIRATORY SYS- 
TEM. 


TRACHEOTOMY, term applied to 
the operation of making an incision 
into the trachea (windpipe) and inserting 
a tube to facilitate brea when the 
normal air-passages are obstructed, as, 


diphtheria. 


TRACHIS, HERACLEA (38° 45’ N., 
22° 20’ E.), ‘ancient city, atfoot of Mount 
(Eta, Greece; strategic point; associated 
with Heracles. 


TRACHOMA, granular form of in- 
flammation of the conjunctiva of the 
eye (g.v.), to which unhealthy and 
dirty conditions predispose, common in 
the Near East (known as Egyptian 
ophthalmia) and the continent of 
Europe. 


TRACHYTE, grey, yellow, brown, 
green, and red volcanic rock, often Con- 


TRACT 






taining of glassy felspar, mica, 

or hornblende; occurs in lava, intrusive 

— and dykes from early Tertiary 
es 


TRACT (derived from Lat. fractare, 
to deal with), short argumentative trea- 
tise; a species of literature employed and 
developed by Luther (g.v.), whose tract 
on the captivity of Babylon has been 
followed by a continuous stream of 
similar lit. In the XIX. cent. a move- 
ment was started by Newman, Keble, 
and whose leading 


the Times. This was the Tractarian or 
High Church movement. The leading 
T. Societies are the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Religious 
Tract Society. In addition to religious 
t’s there have been many of a political 
or otherwise controversial nature; more 
frequently known as Pamphlets (q.».). 


TRACTION. This term, which was 
formerly applied only to the transport 
of goods in wheeled vehicles, has of late 
years been extended to the haulage and 
driving of ploughs, diggers, and other 
agricultural implements. The different 
methods of traction may be classified 
according to the source of power ém- 
ployed, as animal traction, mechanical 
traction, and electric traction. 

Animal Traction.—The animals used 
for this purpose in this country are 
chiefly horses, mules, and asses. In 
many lands oxen are freely employed, 
and in certain African and Asiatic 
countries use is made of the elephant 
and the camel. In Holland and else- 
where on the Continent dogs are harness- 
ed to draw-carts, but the Cruelty to 
Animals Act of 1854 prohibited their 
use in Britain. In consequence of the 
rapid development of motor traction, 
the use of animals is rapidly declining, 
especially in large modern cities. 

Mechanical Traction.— The prime 
mover generally utilized for mechanical 
traction is either the steam traction 
engine or some form of the gasoline mo- 
tor engine. Suitable types of these may 
be used on railways or tramways, but it 
4s principally for haulage on roads or 
across country that the traction engine 
is designed. A road traction engine has 
driving wheels of large diameter. To 
prevent sinking in mud, the width of 
rim ranges from 15 in. upwards and the 

surface of the rim is 


horse power is 


TRACTION 


cheaper than steam haulage for loads up 
to 21% tons; for much heavier loads a 
saving of from 40 to 50 per cent. may 
be effected by employing steam traction. 
Much higher speeds are obtained by the 
use of the petrol motor, which as a Means 
of transport possesses Many advantages 
over, and is rapid'y superseding, the 
ngine, being more easily handled, 
more quickly started, and more econom- 
ical in use. Actempts have also been 
made to utilize compressed air on trac- 
tion engines, but so far these have not 
met with much success. 

Where very long and steep gradients 
have to be overcome, cable traction has 
been found to possess advantages over 
the steam engine and the petrol motor. 
In these cases a moving steel cable is 
placed in a conduit below the level of 
the roadway, and is caught by a gripper, 
which is attached to the car and passes 
through a slot in the road. The method 
is in use on some mountain railways and 
in a few cities. For urban tramway 
traffic the cable system possesses some 
serious disadvantages, of which perhaps 
the two chief are, first, its want of 
elasticity—the system cannot be extend- 
ed without heavy capital expenditure; 
and, second, the fact that a breakdown 
at any point puts the whole system out 
of action. 


Electric Traction~—There are to-day 
many systems of electric traction in 
operation. While differing widely in 
details, these are all merely applications 
of one common fundamental principle. 
Electric current is supplied to an electric 
motor, which is connected either directly 
or by gearing with the wheels of a ve- 
hicle and as the motor revolves the 
wheels are driven round and the vehicle 
is propelled. The current employed 
to drive the motor may be supplied 
either from wires, overhead or under- 
ground, as the case may be, or from 
accumulators or secondary batteries 
carried in the vehicle. In the former 
case the current is generated at a central 
station, distributed along the wires, and 
transferred from them to the motor by 
a traveling contact; where secondary 
batteries are employed, these must be 
frequently recharged byadynamo. The 
first of these methods is particularly 
suitable for railways and tramways; 
the second is most useful in electric 
motor cars and motor launches. 

Owing to the weight of the batteries, 
the utility of accumulator cells for pur- 
poses of propulsion is strictly limited. 
On the other d, those systems which 
depend upon current generated at a 
central station and distributed along 
conductors are capable of serving wide 
areas, and are now generally employed 


se — t 


as a meansof traction in all large commu- 


nities throughout the civilized world. 
These systems may be broadly classified 
according to the method of fixing the 
conducting cable as follows: 

(1) Three-rail Systems.—In these the 
conductor is laid on the railway track 
between the rails, or is fixed a short 
distance above the ground at one side 
of the track. It is made of steel, the 
lengths firmly bolted together to 
form a continuous conductor, and the 
whole mounted on porcelain or glass 
supports to secure efficient insulation. 
The current is collected from this third 
rail by a sliding shoe of iron, and after 

through the motor is returned 

the dynamo along the outer rafls, 

This system being reliable, inexpensive, 

and capable of dealing with very heavy 

loads, is very generally used for electric 
railways. 

(2) Overhea@ Wire Systems.—In sys- 
tems of this class, the current is conveyed 
along a copper wire or cable suspended 
from standards at a considerable height 
above the top of the car. Contact is 
made by a trolley, and, as in the pre- 
vious instance, the current after passing 
through the motor is returned to earth 
along the outer rails. On account of 
the perfect insulation and the inaccessi- 
bility of the live wire, this method is 
particularly well suited for urban tram- 


ways, though objection has been taken f 


to it on the score of the unsightliness 
of the standards and overhead wires. 


(8) Conduit Systems——The current-| 


conductor is here conveyed in a 
conduit built below the surface of the 
ground between the rails. A narrow 
slot midway between the rails and 
running parallel to them gives access 
to the collector, whicn, passing down to 
the conductor and up to the motor, 
establishes contact for the supply of 
current. After passing through the 
motor the current is either returned to 
the central station along a second con- 
ductor, also placed in the conduit, or is 
passed out through the wheels and 
earthed through the rails. This type 
presents advantages where it is im- 
portant to avoid unsightly overhead 
structures, but is both expensive to install 
and costly to maintain. In damp cli- 
mates there is particular difficulty in pre- 
serving good insulation. No great diti- 
culty is experienced in passing from an 
overhead to a conduit system, and in 
some towns it has been found expedient 
to employ the latter for the more con- 

urban areas, and the former 

r the outlying rural districts. 

(4) Surface Contact Systems.—The cur- 
rent is brought, in these sy to a 
row of steel studs set about 9 ft. apart 
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midway between the rails. The live 
conductor runs along beneath the studs, 
and is connected to each through a 
simple switch. By an arrangement of 
electro-magnets under the car, this 
switch is closed at the moment that the 
car is passing over; at other times 
the switch is automatically open. The 
stud thus never becomes ‘live’ except 
at the moment of contact, and tue risk 
of accidents from shock is thereby ob- 
viated. Under the car is a long, flat 
metal skate which glides over the 
studs and acts as a collector for the 
current. After energizing the motor, 
the current returns by the rails. Though 
this type of tramway has the advantage 
of requiring neither overhead plant nor 
underground conduit, it is open to the 
objection that it involves an increased 
consumption of energy, which, compared 
with the overhead system, may amount 
to as much as 20 per cent. 

Telpherage, system of traction by 
means of aerial wire. See article under 
this head. 


TRACTION ENGINES. Seo Trac- 


TION. 


TRACTORS, CATERPILLAR. See 


CATERPILLAR TRACTORS. 
TRACTORS, MOTOR. See Moror 
TRACTORS. 


TRACTORY, or TRACTRIK, is the 
curve in which a heavy particle moves 
when dragged at the end of an inexten- 





xz axis is an asymptote. If z and y be 
the co-ordinates of any point Q on the 
curve, the length of arc measured from 
the point A to Q is s=a loge? the 
area is a? sin-12 or the total area 


included between the four branches of 
the curve symmetrically about the two 
axes is equal to that ofa circle of radius a. 


TRACY, COMTE DE, ANTO: 
LOUIS CLAUDE DESTUTT Wee 


1836), Fr. philosopher and revolutionist: 
adhered to Condillac, whose doctrine of 
origin of ideas he termed ‘ideology.’ 


TRACY, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(1830-1915), Amer. lawyer and states- 
man; b. Oswego, N.Y. He was admitted 
to the bar, and later engaged actively 
in Republican politics. He was district 
attorney of Tioga County, 1853-59, and 
was a member of the State me persion 
1861-62. During the Civil War he served 


TRADE DOLLAR 


TRADE WINDS 





as Colonel of the 109th New York 
Volunteer Regiment and at the close 
of the conflict was brevetted Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers. From 1866 to 
1873 he was U.S. District Attorney for 
the Eastern District of New York, and 
was of great service to the Government 
in drafting an Internal Revenue bill 
which brought in large returns. He 
was judge of the Court of Appeals, 1881- 
82 and in 1889 was appointed by Presi- 
dent Harrison as Secretary of the Navy. 


C 

for Greater New York, 1895-96. In 
the boundary arbitration between Ven- 
ezuela and Great Britain, he served as 
counsel for the former country. 


TRADE DOLLAR, a silver dollar 
coined at the United States mint, 
under an act of Congress passed in 1873. 
It contains 378 troy grains of silver and 
42 troy grains of alloy. These were legal 
tender to the amount of $5. Such 
dollars issued under the Act of July 22, 
1876, had no legal tender power. Trade 
dollars were intended for trade with 
countries whose currency was on a silver 


TRADE MARKS. The Trade Mark 
is not, like a design, a species of incor- 
poreal property in which a man can 
obtain copyright, but its practical effect 
is the same as soon as it is applied to the 
goods he sells, ior, assuming the mark to 
be distinctive, a rival trader could at 
ained by injunction from 
applying a similar mark to his goods 
upon the broad ground that he would 
thereby be inducing purchasers to think 
that his goods were those of another 
person. In short, a T.M. denotes the pro- 
ducerofa thing, andnot the thing produced, 
and in that respect differs from a ‘trade 
name,’ the object of which, being in 
reality an advertisement of the character 
and aty of the goods, may be attained 
by describing either maker or article 
or both. To be valid as a T.M., the 
mark chosen need not have any meaning, 
but whatever it is, it must be distinctive 
in the sense that it is adapted to distin- 
guish the goods of the proprietor of the 
mark from those of other traders before 
it will be registered. In regard to 
trade names the law merely reco 
@ person’s right to prevent others from 
personating his business by using any 
such description as would lead customers 
to confuse his goods with those of a 
trade rival. 


TRADE UNIONS, labor organizations 
of the workers within one trade and 
usually the skilled or semi-skilled 


only. A trade union should be distin- 
guished from an industrial union, which 
is all the workers within a given industry, 
unskilled as well as skilled. Of the two 
the trade union is the older form, being 
a natural development, the industrial 
union being formed around the idea of 
syndicalism, which maintains that the 
workers of each industry should own and 
control it together autonomously. 
Because of their similarity in outward 
form to the old guilds of the middle ages, 
some economists regard them as an eVo- 
lution of the guilds, but the guildsmen 
were the master craftsmen employing 
labor, while the trade union is on 
the wage system. The first trade unions 
were organized in England and develop- 
ed with the factory system. Before 1830 
they were illegal organizations, the 
manufactures influential enough 
in Parliament to have legislation passed 
through Parliament forbidding them, but 
they were organized, nevertheless, as 
secret societies, and funtil the repeal of 
the antitrade union laws employed ter- 
rorism to gain their ends. Trade unions 
were organized in this country almost as 
early as in England, but it was not till 
aftertheCivil WarthatAmericanindustry 
developed sufficiently to create an atten- 
dant labor movement, and when it did, 
in the late sixties and early seventies, 
it seemed for a time that American labor 
organization would follow special lines, 
taking the form of fraternal orders, a3 
it did in the Knights of Labor. In 1881, 
however, there were enough American 
trade unions to form a national federa- 
tion; the American Federation of Labor, 
which competed with and gradually 
displaced the Knights of Labor. This 
federation takes in the unions of Canada 
as well, this covering the whole of the 
English speaking part of North America. 
In 1921 the American Federation of 
Labor represented a local membership 
of 3,906,528, almost double the strength 
it had in 1914. Many intermediate 
forms of organization intervene, how- 
ever, between the A. F. of L. and the 
individual members, such as national 
and international unions, state federa- 
tions and city or local labor councils. 
National, or international unions, are 
federations of local unions within the 
same trade, such as bakery and confec- 
tionary workersor carriage and wagon 
workers. A State federation of labor is 
a union of all labor unions in the state, 
regardless of trade. In large cities, or 
districts thickly populated by industrial 
workers, trade councils are formed, this 
being similar to the state federations. 

TRADE WINDS, the currents of air 
on the earth’s surface traveling from 
the high pressure belt of the tropics 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


TRAJAN 





to the low pressure of the equatorial 
belt. Owing to the eastward rotation 
of the earth, they have a westward 
lag. In the N. hemisphere they are 
N.E., in the S. hemisphere S.E. winds. 
In March the positions are: N.E. (At- 
lantic) 3°-26° N.; (Pacific) 5°-26° N.; 
S.E. (Atlantic) 0°-25° 8.; (Pacific) 3°- 
28° S. In September, N.E. (Atlantic) 
11°-35° N.; (Pacific) 10°-30° N.; S.E. 
Ca tantie) 3°-25° S.; (Pacific) 7°-20° S. 
rom March to July each belt swings 
northwards; from September to January 
southward. Lying in regions where 
rotational velocity increases only slightly 
towards the equator, and traveling from 
a restricted to more extended areas, 
they tend to curve westwards only 
slightly and are of a mild nature, with 
an absence of vortices or cyclones. 
Their steadiness of strength and direc- 
tion led to the name trade (trend). 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
ACT, a war measure passed by Congress 
fin 1917 after America’s entry into the 
World War. It endowed the President 
with extraordinary powers to regulate 
trade with the nation’s enemies and their 
allies during the course of the war. 
The measure followed presidential proc- 
lamations forbidding the export of 
foodstuffs, steel, and other war necessi- 


The act amplified these mea- 
sures in prescribing either direct or 
indirect trading with the enemies of 
the United States and also brought the 
prohibition of imports within the Presi- 
dent’s powers. As a result of its enact- 
ment, foreign commerce suffered a de- 
cline. It was n to scrutinize 
closely the trade of numerous concerns 

of enemy affiliations and a 
considerable black list was prepared, 
which included some 1600 South Ameri- 
can firms. Great Britain enforced a 
similar legislation and had prepared a 
similar black list. 

The act barred trading with, trans- 
porting, or communicating with an 
enemy, or an enemy’s ally; authorized 
the censoring of all communications 
between the United States and foreign 
; controlled the business of 
enemies or their allies (Germans mainly 
were affected) domiciled on American 
territory; regulated foreign Insurance 
companies doing business in the United 
States; controlled the transfers of credits, 
currency, bullion and securities between 
the United States and a foreign country; 
and made other provisions restricting 
the use of channeis whereby aid and 
comfort could be extended to the coun- 


try’s enemies through American agencies. 


TRADUCIANISM, the theory that 
souls are propagated in a similar way to 
the procreation of the body. 


TRAFALGAR, BATTLE OF (1805), 
victory gained by Brit. fleet under 
Nelson over Fr. and Span. fleets under 
Villeneuve. Brit. fleet included 27 sail 
of the line and the allies’ 33. Fr. ad- 
miral having drawn up his fleet in a 
double line, Eng. attack was made in 
two lines, Collingwood heading for the 
center with one squadron, while Nelson, 
on the Victory, headed his division to 
cut between enemy’s van and center. 
Battle began at noon and ended about 
five. Nelson, mortally wounded, lived 
long enough to know the day was won. 
Eighteen ships were captured by British. 


TRAGEDY. See Drama; GREECE, 
Literature. 


TRAIL, HENRY DUFF (1842-1900), 
Eng. writer; works include lives of 
Sterne, Coleridge, William III., Lord 


Salisbury, Lord Cromer, Shaftesbury, 
Franklin. 


use their rifles without unduly exposing 
themselves. Quick-firing ane on pivot- 
ed mountings, and even heavy pieces, 
may be carried. In the World War 
armored trains were employed in the 
early stages of the fighting in Belgium 
and France, notably at the siege of 
Antwerp. The handicap of the armored 
train is its inability to maneuver, ex- 
cept up and down a fixed line, and to 
withstand artillery fire. Consequently, 
in modern war its work is more effec- 
tively done by armored motor cars. 


TRAIN, ARTHUR CHENEY (1875), 
an American lawyer and author, b. at 
Boston, s. of Charles Russell and Sarah 
M. Cheney Train. He was educated at 
Harvard Untversity. He was a member 
of the Suffolk, Mass. and N.Y. bars, was 
asst. dist. atty. of N.Y. County, 1901-8 
and 1914-15, and in 1916 became a 
member of the firm of Perkins & Train, 
New York. Author: The Hermit of 
Turkey Hollow, 1921, and others. 


TRAJAN (53-117 A.D.), Rom. em- 
peror; b. Italica, Spain; became prætor, 
85 A.D.: consul, 91; subsequently con- 
sular legate of Upper Germany under 
Nerva, who in 97 ado ted him as his son. 
The Senate ccnowiedzed him as Nerva’s 
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and he recetved titles of 


Cæsar, and Germanicus. 
Became emperor, 98; reign marked by 
wars. First and second Dacian wars, 
EA 105-6 ended in Boet for T., 


Dacia becoming a m. province. In 
113 he waged war on Part a, annexing 
various provinces in first campaign, 


pa 

and taking Ctesiphon, capital of Parthia, 
ín second. His eastern campaigns ended 
in failure, and he had to withdraw from 
Hatra. In his absence, the Jews had 
seized the opportunity to revolt, and 
committed many massacres, which were 
punished by the Romans with great 
severity. T., who was seized by illness, 
took ship for Italy and d. on the way 
home at Selinus in Cilicia. He was a 
just and careful ruler, gaining name of 
Optimus. He lessened power of Senate | N 
and improved agriculture. He was 
opposed to Christianity, but a rescript 
in answer to a letter of Pliny the younger 
(g.v.) shows his moderation. 


TRALEE (52° 17’ N., 9° 43’ W.), 
county town, seaport, on Lee, County 
Kerry, Ireland. 


TRALLES (37° 48’ N., 27° 48’ E., 
Meeander, Caria, 


ancient town, near 
Asia Minor. 

PARK (1876), 
senator, b _in Macon co., Ala., 8. begin 


W. and Ida E. Park Trammel. In addi- 
tion to a public school education he 
studied Jaw at Vanderbilt U. and at 
Cumberland U. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1899 and practiced at Lake- 
land of which he was mayor 1900-2. 
Then after holding various other polit- 
ical positions including Gov. of Florida, 
1913-17, he was elected U.S. Senator 
for the term 1917-23. 


TRAMP. See VacRAncy. 


TRANCE, CATALEPSY, profound ab- 
normal sleep, resembling hypnosis, ex- 
cept that it comes on spontaneously 
instead of being induced by another 
person; it may follow hysteria, exalta- 
tion, or mental or physical exhaustion, 
lasting for several hours or even, some- 
times, days or weeks. There is complete 
loss of consciousness, the reflexes are 
lost or diminished, there is muscular 
relaxation and extreme or. Some- 
times, however, the ected person 
knows what is happening around him 
but is quite unable to show that he is 
conscious, while the reflexes, instead 
of being lost, may be exaggerated. 


TRANI (41° 18’ N., 16° 25’ E.), 
ancient Turenum), seaport, on Adriatic, 

ri, Italy; cathedral; trade in wine, 
fruits. Pop. 33,000. 


TRANQUEBAR (11° 1’ N., 79° 54’ 
E.), seaport, on Coromandel coast, 
Tanjore district, Madras, Brit. India. 


Pop. 13,306. 
TANDET 5 


TRANSBAIKALIA, or DAURIA, 
E. Siberia (53° N., 114° E.). 
mountainous, crossed by Yablonoi range; 
drained by Amur and its tributaries and 
by Vitim, Selenga, and other streams; 
well forested; ree Sg Produces 


971,700. 


TRANSCASPIAN TERRITOBT, re- 
mon oe — (42° N., 56° E.); 
consists of desert 


boundary: ‘drained by Murghab, Atrek, 
and other rivers. The climate is subject 
to great extremes of heat and cold. 
Chief town, Askhabad. Products ftn- 
clude salt, gypsum, naphtha; cereals 
and cotton are grown and livestock 
ty | reared; region is crossed by the Trans- 
Area, 235,120 sq. m.; 


TRANSCAUCASIA (41° N., 45° E.), 
former division of the general govern- 
ment of the Caucasus, Russia; com- 


vetpol, Erivan, Kutais, Tiflis, and 
provinces of Daghistan, Kars, and 
lack Sea territory. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM, the doo- 
trine that the principles of reality are 
to be discovered by the study of the 
processes of thought—originally the 
critical philosophy of Kant. The term 
is now applied in a wide sense to any 

— hy of a Kantian type, such 

Green’s. In Amer. — 
—— means the type of 
g represented by Emerson. 


TRANSEPT, in arch., transverse part 
of —— church; the arm of that 
part. 


TRANSFORMER, an appliance 
whereby an electric current may be 
utilized to produce another current 
differing either in voltage or in some 
other respect from the first. There are 

of transformer on the mar- 
ese appliances are widely used 
in the transmission of electrical energy. 
As a general rule the object of the trans- 
formation is either to produce a current 
of lower voltage than the original 
current, which is done by means of a 
step-down transformer, or to produce a 
current of higher voltage, for which 
& step-up rmer is required. 
A static transformer is employed to 
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use of transformers of various descrip- 
4 preter str ee 





ormer 
a of 4 Dace anda eon 
circuit, insulated from one another and 


thin paper 
another and thereby to prevent eddy 
currents. The whole is usually immersed 


in primary circuit, a current 
is induced in the ——— the voltage 
of which depends upon the relative num- 
ber of turns in the two coils. Thus, if 
the number of turns {in the secondary coil 
be much less than the number in the 
primary, the — of the — 


current will 

while by suitably increasing the number 

of turns In the secondary coil the induced 

voltage may be 
ted only by the insulating po 

the dielectric employed. If it be desired 

to produce a current of — Span 


cla lytic rectifiers and 
mechanical rectifiers. One type of the 
former consists of two series of cells 
arranged in opposite senses and joined 
in parallel. These cells are fitted up 
with carbon and aluminium electrodes 
in a solution of alum. Each series of 
cells passes a current in one direction 
only, and they therefore have the alter- 
nating current. The mercury vapor 
rectifier is another well-known type. Of 
the mechanical rectifiers one of the best- 
known is the Ferranti, much used in 
are lighting. In this instrument an 
alternating-current motor is run ‘in 
step’ with the alternator supplying the 
current, and drives a commutator. The 


adjacent segments of the commutator, 
and the direct current is collected 
in the usual way from slip-rings. 


TRANSFORMERS, RADIO. ‘The 


th | considered. 


8, 
Loose couplers, vario couplers, oscilla- 
tion transformers, etc. fall into this 
class, although they are not usually so 

erod. ‘These and some other trans- 


ely 

resis losses at high frequen- 
oscillation transformer permits 
the transfer of energy from the closed 


The use of closed and open core trans- 
formers for the production of high 


usually oil immersed, — 
aed oy. ee with air blast cooling is 


t they are cecigned 10 


fully saturates the magnetic circuit, thus 
resulting in a doubling of the frequency, 

In another system designed by Joly, 
the frequency may be tripled by supply- 
ing the third coil with an alternating 
current. Transformers are used in 
receiving sets when an amplification of 
the signals is desired. For radio fre- 
quen cy amplification iron cores are usu- 

omitted; but this is not the case 

with audio frequency transformers. 
This class of transformers must be 
designed with great care, if the signals 
are not to be distorted. 

TRANSMISSION OF PO 
ELECTRICAL. phrase is db gpa 
a rule, with eae, only to cases in 
which power is transmitted to a con- 
stich 4c is se fen Vidoes — 
wW era O 
the motor throuch which it is to be 
app plied. When the distance fs short 

e distribution. is regarded as one of power 

distribution. 
The electrical method of power trans- 
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mission possesses several advantages 
over any of the other methods commonly 
employed. Space is economized; noise, 
vibration, and heat are absent; there is 
comparatively little loss in 
transmission; the electric motors by 
which the power is transformed into 
mechanical energy possess very high 
efficiency; and the system is ex 
adaptable and flexible, owing to the 
facility with which motors may be 
moved from one place to another, ac- 
co as circumstances may require. 
To Gace power by electrical means 
the essential factors are: (1) a central 
station where the current is generated; 
(2) cables leading from the central sta- 
tion to the point where the current is to 
be used; (3) motors for transforming the 
electrical energy into mechanical work. 
For comparatively short distances either 
the direct current or the alternating 
current may be used; the former has the 
advantage of cheapness of ‘line,’ the 
latter that of simpler machinery. For 
Song-distance transmission, however, the 
alternating current is by far the more 
economical and practically holds the 
Meld. This is owing to the fact that 
power is the product of voltage into 
current; and, h 


to commutating 


increase the voltage of 
continuous currents much beyond 2,000 
volts, though on occasion pressures as 
wen as 23,000 volts have been employed. 
Alternating currents, on the other hand, 
may be easily obtained at 50,000 volts 
and upwards, and it is with single-phase 
or lyphase current at pressures of this 
er of magnitude that long-distance 


tranamision is usually carried out. Fori 


three-phase current 
agate to be the most —— The 


electrical operations necessarily involved 
in the production and handling of these 
high-pressure currents are simple and 
easily performed. At the central station 
a eA e of polyphasers may be employ- 
aia produce a, — say, 2, 
vo y means o up’ 
formers this current is alge to t 


to be used. For lighting, the pressure 
employed is generally about 230 volts, 
while for tramways and other forms of 
traction fro 400 to 

distance to 


which at present electrical power can 
be profitably transmitted for commercial 
But with ses is in general about 100 miles, 
t —— favorable local conditions that 
been already considerably 

oe a 


TRANSIT INSTRUMENT, a tele- 
scope, mounted on a horizontal axis, 
and free to move in the plane of the 
observer’s meridian, across which it is 
desired to note the transit of any object. 
It is almost superseded now by the 
Transit or M eriden Circle, which, com- 
bining the functions of the transit 
instrument and the mural circle, gives 
the declination of a star at the same time 
as its right ascension. It carries on its 
axis two graduated circles,.2 or 3 ft. in 
diameter, one on each side and revolving 
with the telescope. Two other circles, 
firmly fixed to the piers, carry the read- 
ing microscopes and a pointer micro- 
SCO > wiih replaces the metal pointer 


of 

— TERRITORIES, or 

name applied to 

inhabited chiefly by ere N. o 
Kei R., Cape Prov., 8. Africa (32° 30’ 
S., 28° E.); includes — East, 
Tembuland, Transkei, Pondoland, of 
which the chief towns ely are 
Kokstad, Umtata, Butterworth, Port 
St. Jo hn. Surface is level near coast, 
mountainous farther f{nland; watered 
by St. John’s and other her rivers; produces 
timber, ce anas, oranges, lem- 
ons; cattle, sheep, and horses raised. It 
was annexed to Cape Colony between 
1879 and 1894. Total area, 16,351 aq. 
m.; pop. c. 900,000 (13,700, whites), 


pon in one lan- 
understand the 


be more than a correct rendering of the 


000 | sense; it must also show style. To trans- 


late Plain sien ead prose may be 
; to or an — 


translate a poem 
an — — style is 


what not—is “tnvariably lost in the pro- 
cess. T. when too literal is patently 
t. and not lit.; when too free it may be 
lit. but it ceases to bet. The true course 


lies between; the spirit, form, style, 
as well as the m of the original 
must be preserved as far as ©; 
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ideal t. should read like an original 
work (e.g. the Bible). 


TRANSMIGRATION, or METEM- 
PSYCHOSIS, the T. of the soul, as 
an immortal essence, into successive 
boeus forms, either human or animal. 

This doctrine appears to have originated 
1o Egypt The Egyptians are, moreover, 
who propounded the theory 
et the human soul is immortal, and 
when the body perishes it enters into 
some other creature who may be born 
to receive it, and that when it 
has gone all the rounds of all the created 
forms on land, in water, and air, then 
at once more enters the human body 
born for it; and this cycle of existence 
for the soul takes place in 3000 years. 
Plato extends the cycle of existence to 
10,000 years, which is divided into 
periods of 1000 years, after the lapse 
of which the souls undergo judgment, 
and are condemned to p 
admitted to everl 
Pythagoras,j supposed to 
in Egypt, brought this fantastic doctrine 
into agna a tag a made it a 


TRANSPADANE REPUBLIC See 
Irary, History 


TRANSPORTATION. After 1776, 
Eng. convicts were sent out in large 
numbers to Botany Bay, New South 
Wales, and the neighboring district. 
The root idea in sending convicts to 
Australia was to settle the continent; 


transportation was 
diverted to Ven Pinan s Land, where 


trouble arose, and the system 
finally abolished in favor of penal 
servitude. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, R.C. doc- 
trine, formulated at Lateran Council, 
1215; belief that the substance of the 
sacred elements is transformed into 
the substance of the actual body and 
blood of Christ. 


TRANSVAAL, inland PLOY.» a of 
8. Africa (22° 15- 28° 7'8 ° 45- 

32° 10’ E.), between Vaal and — 
rivers; bounded N. by Rhodesia, E. 
by Port. E. Africa and Swaziland, S. by 
Free State and N atal, W. 


was | Klerksdorp, and 


lateau from 1,000 to 7,000 ft., traversed 

y mountain ranges and isolated hills 
known as kopjes; in E. are Drakensberg 
Mts.; Waterberg and Zoutpansberg in 
N.; Libombo Mts., forming frontier 
with Port. E E. Africa; Magaliesberg, W. 
of Pretoria, and Witwatersrand, c. 
6,000 ft., N.W. of Johannesburg Large 
part of plateau, known as Hish Veldt, 
is generally covered with good pasture 
grass, but treeless; the Bush Veldt, in 
N. and on E. border, lies low, and is 
fairly well wooded. 

Prin rivers are Limpopo 
boundary) and Vaal (S. boundary). 
Olifants and other tributaries; 
navigable; some shallow lakes. Climate 
is generally healthy, though hot and 
dry, and subject to numerous dust 
storms; Bush Veldt dist. in N. and E. 
is tropical: unhealthy during rainy 
season, when malaria is very prevalent; 
mean temp. of Pretoria—Jan. 71.8° F., 
July 651.7° F.; summer, ct.-March, 


th 
none 


. Tis rainy season, winter is dry; — 


ann. rainfall c. 25 to 30 in greatest 
in E. Forests are only found Bush 
Veldt and mountainous regions; trees 
include stinkwood, yellow-wood, fron- 
wood, Cape » Mimosa, euphorbia, 
eucalyptus. Big game—such as ele- 
phant, lion, giraffe, rhinoceros, buffalo— 
are almost extinct, except in reserve 
on Port. border; but udu, springbok, 
hartebeest, waterbuck, jackal, hyena, 
aard-wolf, wild-cat, ant-bear, wart-hog, 
oe are still numerous; crocodiles and 
popotami abound in Limpopo and 
er streams; locusts and ants are 
care destructive. See MAP AFRICA. 
Transvaal is mainly a stockraising 
country, with large areas suited for 
agriculture; chief crops are corn and 
tobacco; prov. is rich in gold, diamonds, 
iron ore, coal, silver, copper, lead, etc. 
The largest goldfields are the Witwaters- 
rand, around Jo esburg; other gold 
mines are De Kaap (Barberton Fields), 
otchefstroom gold- 
fields, etc.; Premier Mine, near Pretoria 
is the chief diamond mine; coal is mined 


at Middleburg, Boksburg (near Jo- 
hannesburg), Ve , ete.; other 
industries are enginee , brewing, 


pottery, tobacco, soap, candles, 
chief exports, minerals, ostrich fea 
cattle, hides, wool. Value of gold psd 
mtg (1919), £35,384,000; coal (1917) 
,062; diamonds (1918) £1,717,692. 
Government. —Prov. is divided into 
25 districts, administered by adminis- 
trator, provincial council, 45 members 
elected for three years; executive com- 
mittee, four members. Principal towns 


ore. 


; length | are Johannesburg, Pretoria, provincial 
. | cap. and administrattve seat of Union, 
Benoni, Krugersdo 


rD, Boksburg, Pot- 
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TRAUB 





chefstroom. Dutch Reformed Church 
predominates. Education is generally 
compulsory for white children between 
seven and fourteen; Univ. Coll. at Pre- 
toria, Coll. of Agriculture and School 
of Mines at Johannesburg. Railways 
radiate from Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
connecting Cape ports, Durban, Delagoa 
Bay, and Bulawayo. 

In 1833-7 the Boers, under Potgieter 
and others, moved, chiefly from Graaf 
Reinet dist. in Cape Colony, to the 
veldt N. of the Orange R. In 1849 
Lydenburg was made the cap. of the 
Dutch African Republic. Six years 
-later the name was changed to the S. 
African Republic. In 1877, in conse- 
quence of serious difficulties with the 
natives and of financial troubles, the 
Transvaal was annexed by the Brit. 
Government. In 1880 the Boers took up 
arms to reassert their independence, and 
after the Brit. disasters at Bronker’s 
Spruit, Laing’s Nek, Ingogo, and 

ajuba, the first convention was signed, 
1881, giving the Boers complete self- 

vernment under the suzerainty of 
reat Britain. A second convention 
in 1884 restricted Brit. control to exter- 
nal affairs, except with the Orange Free 
State; and the name of the S. African 
Republic was given to the Transvaal. 
The discovery of gold in the Witwaters- 
rand in 1885-6 and the consequent in- 
rush of the ‘Uitlanders’ or non-Boers, 
the unfair treatment of the ‘Uitlanders’, 
the armed invasion of the state by Dr. 
Jameson (the Jameson Raid) in Dec. 
1895, and the Boer dread of interference 
with their rule, brought abouta state of 
matters which culminated in 1899 in a 
declaration of war, Oct. 11, by the S. 
African Republic and the Orange Free 
State (see SoutH AFRICA). Both were 
annexed by Great Britain, the former on 
Sept. 1, 1900. Peace conditions were 
signed at Vereeniging on May 31, 1902. 
Then followed a period of crown colony 
overnment under a governor and a 
ioutenant-governor, assisted by an 
executive and a legislative council. 
In April 1905 a new constitution was 
granted, establishing a legislative assem- 
bly; but this measure was revoked, and 
in Aug. 1906 self-government was given 
to the colony. In 1909 the S. Africa 
Act was passed, by which on May 31, 
1910, the Transvaal became merged in 
the Union of S. Africa (see Sours 
AFRICA, UNION oF). Area, 110,450 sq. 
m.; pop.—natives 1,266,000, whites, 
1918, 500,650. 


TRANSYLVANIA, div., Rumania (46° 
35’ N., 24° 30’ E.); surface is generally 
covered by spurs of Carpathian system; 
densely forested; drained by Szamos 


and Maros; soil fertile; produces 

pulse, tobacco, fruits; cattle, horses, 
sheep, and pigs raised; minerals include 
gold, silver, salt, coal, iron, lead, copper. 
Returned 45 members to Rumanian 
Senate, 112 to Chamber of Deputies, in 


1920. Transylvania was a principality 
under Turk. suzerainty, 16th and 17th 


centuries; whole belonged to H à 
1867-1918; ceded to Rumania, Der. 
1918. Area, 22,312 sq. m.; pop. 2,678,500. 


TRANSYLVANIAN ALPS (45° 35’ 
N., 24° 30’ E.), range of the Carpathians 
on S. border of Transylvania and on 
frontier of Rumania. 


TRAP, apparatus for ensnaring anf- 
mals; earliest form, earth-covered hole 
in ground; lobster-pot is a similar device; 
spring-t. consists of jaws with center- 
plate, pressure on plate snaps jaws to- 
gether; in point-t’s weights or spikes 
descend on victim, used for wild beasts; 
snare made of wire looped to catch 
animal’s head. 


TRAPA, genus of plants, order Ona- 
grariaceæ; Singhara Nut (T. bispinosa) is 
common as food in Kashmir. 


TRAPANI (38° 3’ N., 12° 32’ E.), 
ancient Drepanum, city, seaport, Sicily; 
bp.’s see; exports salt, wine; was a 
Carthaginian stronghold; scene of naval 
victory over the Romans, 249 B.C. 
Pop. 60,000; (province) 280,000. 

figure 


TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, 
bounded by four straight lines no two 
of which are parallel; Trapezoid has two 
parallel sides. See MENSURATION. 


TRAPPISTS, brotherhood of Cister- 
cian monks, so called after abbey of La 
Trappe (founded 1140); refounded by 
Armand de Rancé, 1664. The distin- 
guishing feature of their rule was its 
severity; perpetual silence was enforced; 
name is now unofficial description of 
Reformed Cistercians, with centers in 
France, until expulsion in 1903, England, 
Ireland, and U.S., also mission stations 
in Asia and Africa. 


TRASIMENO, LAKE (43° 8’ N., 12° 
5’ E.) (ancient Trasimenus Lacus), lake, 
Perugia, Italy; length, 10 miles; scene 
of victory of Hannibal over Romans, 
217 B.C. 

-= TRAU (48° 34’ N., 16°12’ E.) (ancient 
Tragurium), seaport, on Adriatic, Dal- 
matia, Austria; cathedral (XITII.-cent.). 
Pop. 17,500. 


TRAUB, PETER EDWARD (1864), 
a U.S. army officer, b. at New York. 
He graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1886, and after 
serving on various duties and stations 


TRAUN 










became a brig.-gen. in 1917. The follow- 
ing year, while serving in France, he 
was promoted to maj.-gen. and succes- 
sively commanded the 35th and 45th 
Divs. until his return to the United 
States in 1919, after which he took 
— of varied commands and assign- 
ments. 


TRAUN, OTTO FERDINAND (1677- 
1748), Austrian soldier; served in Wars 


of Span. and Austrian Succession. 


TRAUNSTEIN (47° 50’ N., 12°40’ E.) 
town, health-resort, Bavaria; saline 
springs. Pop. 7,690 


TRAUTENAU (50° 35’ N., 15° 47’ E.), 
town, on Aupa, Bohemia; linen-weaving 
center; scene of two battles between 
— and 1866. Pop. 


TRAVANCORE (10° N. 77° E., 
native state, Madras, 8. India. - Pop. 
3,000,000. Capital, Trivandrum. 


TRAVE (53° 57’ N., 10° 43’ E., 
river, Holstein and Lübeck, Germany; 
— Baltic at Travemünde; length, 

es. 


TRAVELLER’S TREE (Ravenala mad- 
agascariensis), Madagascar tree, order 
Scitaminess; huge leaves arranged fan- 
wise; water is obtained by tapping 
sheaths of leaf-stalks, hence name. 


TRAVEMUNDE (53° 57’ N., 10° 51’ 
E.), seaport, watering-place, at mouth 
of Trave, Germany; herring fisheries. 


TRAVERSE CITY, a city of Michi- 
gan, in Grand Traverse co., of which 
it is the county seat. It is on the Pere 
Marquette and other railroads and is 
the center of an important agricultural 
and fruit growing region. It has machine 
shops, shoe factories, and other indus- 
tries, and is the seat of Northern 
Michigan Insane Asylum. Pop. 1920, 
10,925. 

(41° 


TRAZ-OS-MONTES 


tainous; comprises 
and Braganza. Pop. 435,000. Capital, 


Braganza. 

TRELAWNEY, EDWARD JOHN 
1792-1881), Eng. adventurer; deserted 

m navy and lived life of prtvateer in 
Malay Straits; met Shelley in Italy, 
1822, and arranged for burning of 
body; went to Greece with Byron and 
fought in War of Independence; wrote 
Adventures of a Younger Son, 1830; 


35’ 


Records of Shelley, Byron, an@ the 
Au , 1858. 

TREACLE, name for Molasses. See 
SUGAR. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


_ TREAD-MILL, obsolete instrument 
of prison discipline, consisting of revolv- 
ing wooden drum provided with steps; 
the weight of prisoners produced revolu- 
tions; sometimes utilized for industrial 
purposes. ye 


f 


TREASON, treachery against the 
State. In the early history of England, 
treachery was adjudged to be a crime 
against the sovereign, as representative 
of the State. The punishment for high 
t. has always been death. In early times 





ment. 


TREASURE-TROVE, money, coins, 
gold, silver, plate, or bullion found 
hidden in earth, or in other private 
place, the owner being unknown, belongs 
to the government, as trove. 
Concealing it is punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. - 


TREASURY. In England state re- 
venue department, administered by 
commissioners who have taken the place 
of the old Lord High Treasurer. The 
First Lord of the Treasury is by custom 
the Prime Minister, the second lord is 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


TREASURY DEPARTMEN T, a 
branch of the government that controls 
the national finances. The United States 
Treasury Department was established 
by Act of Congress in September 1789. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is ap- 
pointed by the president with consent of 
Congress. Salary $12,000. Asa member 
of the cabinet he is second in line of 
succession to the presidency. His duties 
are to make plans for revenues, and to 
collect them, to grant warrants for 
moneys according to the law, and he is 
chairman ex officio of the Federal 
Reserve Board. He has supervision of 
the National debt of National banks, 
the internal revenue system, of legal 
tender currency, the merchant marine, 


his the lighthouse and life saving service, 


public health service, and coast survey. 
There are three assistant secretaries of 
the treasury. The work of the depart- 


ment is divided among bureaus and 
officers of the Comptroller of the 


Treasury, 6 auditors, the treasurer, 
Register, Controller of the Currency, 
Controller of Internal Revenue, the 


TREATIES 







Mint, Bureau of printing and engraving, 
and Public Health Service. The solic- 
itor of the Treasury has charge of all 
legal measures, to prevent revenue 
frauds, counterfeiting, etc. 


TREATIES. Treaties are generally 
negotiated by ambassadors or pleni- 
potentiaries, and are confirmed by 
governments. They are often secret, 
and may even be verbal. A treaty speaks 
from the date of its signature or nego- 
tiation, not from the date of its ratifica- 
tion, though private persons cannot be 
bound by it till it is promulgated. 
War may involve the suspension of 
treaties, but it is doubtful whether it 
involves their termination. With regard 
to treaties for an indefinite period, it is 
held by some that they should only be 
terminated by consent of all parties; 
by others, that they are terminated by 
any material alteration of circumstances. 
The performance of treaties is sometimes 
secured by the occupation of territory, 
though this practice is now confined to 
treaties after war. 


TREATY, GERMAN, with the United 
States. See Unirep States, History. 


TREATY OF BERLIN. See BERLIN, 
ConGRESs OF. 

TREATY OF BREST-LITOVSK., See 
BREST-LITOVSK, TREATY OF. 


TREATY OF BUCHAREST. 


BucHAREST, TREATY OF. 


TREATY OF LAUSANNE. See Lav- 
BANNE CONFERENCES 'TURKDBY. 


TREATY OF NEUILLY. See Pract 
CONFERENCES; BULGARIA. 


TREATY OF ST. GERMAIN. See 


PEACE CONFERENCES: AUSTRIA. 


TREATY OF SEVRES. See Pace 


ConFERENCES; TURKEY. 


' TREATY OF VERSAILLES. See 


PEACE CONFERENCES. 


TREBBIA (45° N., 9° 40’ E.), ancient 
Trebia, river, N. Italy; joins Po near 
Piacenza; length, 60 m.; scene of victory 
of Hannibal over Romans, 218 B.C. 


TREBINJE (42° 43’ N., 18° 26’ E.) 
(ancient Tribulium), town, on Trebinj- 
cica, Herzegovina. 


TREBIZOND. (1) seaport and cap. 
tn, Armenia (41° N., 39° 42’ E.), 
110 m. N.W. of E 
of Black Sea; originally a Greek colony 
from Sinope (c. 600 B.C.); captured by 
Mohammed II. of Turkey, 1461; occu- 
pied by Russians, April 18, 1916, re- 
taken by Turks, Feb. 1918; exports 
tobacco, eggs, nuts, carpets, hides, and 


See 


skins. Pop. 55,000. (2) Prov., Armenia; 








TREGELLES 





produces timber, wheat, and barley. 


Area, 16,670 sq. m.; pop. 1,265,000. 


See ARMENIA. 
TREBULA.—(1) (41° 14’ N., 14° 21’ 


E.), ancient town, Samnium., (2) T. 
Mutusca (42° 18’ N., 12° 50’ E.), 
ancient town of the Sabines. (3) T. 


Suffena (42° 35’ N., 12° 57’ E.), ancient 
town of the Sabines. 


TREDEGAR (51° 46’ N., 3° 16’ W.), 
town, on Sirhowy, Monmouthshire, 
England; fronworks. Pop. 25,000. 


TREE, SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM 
(1853-1917), Eng. actor and theatrical 
manager; he produced Seats of the 
Mighty, School for Scandal, Beau Austin, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Merchant of 
Venice, Hamlet, The Musketeers, Trilby, 
Resurrection, Oliver Twist, The Beloved 
Vagabond, and Colonel Newcome. Espe- 
cially notable were his elaborate produc- 
tions of Shakespearean plays. He 
founded the Academy of Dramatic Art, 
1904; played in the U.S. in 1894-5 and 
1916-17, and in Germany in 1907. 


TREE. See FORESTRY. 


TREE-CREEPER (Certhialfamiliarts), 
a minute bird with strong tail-feathers 
which aid it in climbing trees in search 
of its insect food. Common in Britain, 
Europe, Asia, and N. America. 


TREE-FERN, tropical Filicineoe, witn 
stout, erect stems, clothed with adventi- 
tious roots, and bearing a crown of leaves 
apically. Cyathea and Dicksonia are 
typical. 

TREE PLANTING. See Arbor Day. 


TREE-WORSHIP has been common 
all over the world. It was a feature of 
primitive religion to put men, animals, 
and trees in the same or similar cate- 
gories; trees, like other objects, seemed 
to be alive or possessed of spirits. A 
close connection was thought to exist 
between a person and a tree, and illness 
might be transferred to a tree and so 
got rid of. Another sacred association 
of trees is with oracles, (e.g.) the famous 
oak at Dodona. Some deities were 
specially connected with trees, (e.g.) 
Jupiter with the oak. Sacred groves 
existed in various places, and, as in 
ancient Canaan, were the scene of 
strange rites. Sacred trees existed, too, 
among the northern races before their 
conversion to Christianity, (e.g.) Prus- 
sians and Lithuanians. 


TREFOIL. See CLOVER. 


TREGELLES, SAMUEL PRIDEAUX 
(1813-75), Eng. Biblical scholar; did tm- 


portant work on text of New Testament. 


TREITSCHERE 


TREITSCHKE, HEINRICH VON 
(1834-96), Ger. historian and politician; 
b. Dresden; ed. Leipzig and Bonn; wrote 
Deutsche Geschichte in XIX. Jahrhun- 
dert, Historische und Politische Auffsaize, 


Poltwzik, ete. 

TRELAWNY, SIR JONATHAN 
gooo tat) Anglican dtvine; bp. of 
ristol, 1685, of Winchester, 1707; 
one of ‘Seven Bishops.’ 


TREMATODE WORMS (flukes, ltver 
flukes, etc.), generally of leaf-like shape, 
but rarely cylindrical, all of which live 
either as external or internal parasites. 
The group assumes considerable eco- 
nomic interest, since it includes one of 
the most destructive parasites of domes- 
tic animals—the liver-fluke—which, pro- 
ducing the disease ‘liver-rot,’ used to 
account for the loss of a million sheep a 

ear in England. To the parasitic 
bit most of the chara c struc- 
tures of trematodes are due. They have 
no external coat of cilia, as have the 
closely related turbellarians, but all 
gsess suckers or hooks for adhesion. 





©. 


TRENCH, RI c 
1807-86), Anglican divine; 
tminster : 


1864-84; wrote Notes on Parables, 
Notes on the , and works on 
philology. 


TRENCH FEVER. During the winter 
of 1914-15 a large number of cases of 
stiffness in the muscles, malaise, fever, 
and sometimes bronchitis, began 
affect soldiers in the trenches, and the 
condition became recognized as a new 
form of disease. Throughout the war 
this was known as trench fever (pyrexia 
of unknown origin). Definite types 
were ed, according to dura- 
tion. The common forms were three, 
eight, and twelve-day fever. Relapses 
were exceedingly common, and during 
the febrile attacks the number of white 
cells in the blood was increased. E 


a cage, and sedatives may be necessary 


to| behind the trenches. 


TRENCH WARFARE 








to control pain. 


TRENCH WARFARE. The World 
War of 1914-18 witnessed a remarkable 
development of entrenchments, and their 
defense and attack (based largely on 
the methods of the siege warfare of 
earlier times) developed into elaborate 
systems of trench warfare. 


The works on both sides were mostly 
lines of deep trenches, in which men 
could move and stand upright under 
cover. A firestep to the front, with a 
loopholed sandbag — gave the 
firing positions for rifie and machine-gun 
work. Loopholes were largely protected 
by steel plates. front was a belt of 
wire. The front trench had close behind 
it a support trench, linked up by nu- 
merous communication trenches. Trav- 
erses, usually of unmoved earth or 
chalk, divided up the trenches so as tc 
limit the effect of shell bursts, and these 
traverses divided the trench into fire- 
bays, each held by a few men. 
the trench 


p 
trenches—front, enppert and reserve— 
usually formed a t line or system, 
behind which other similar systems were 
dug as a second and third line. The 
trench lines were still further strength- 
ened by redoubts and strong pointe, 
usually composed of a group of trenches 
and gun positions dug close together, 
A vast system of telephone and tele- 
graph cables and wires linked up the 
trench positions with battalion, brigade, 


positions 
epair, main- 
tenance, and improvement of the en- 
trenchments required constant work. 
Besides this, rations and other supplies 
had to be brought up each night and 
distributed; the sick and wounded had 
to be evacuated and reliefs carried 
through. As a rule, a battalion spent 
only a few days in the front-line trenches, 
and was then relieved by another unit 
under cover of darkness. Instead of 
the long-range war that had been ex- 
there was constant clo uarter 


pected, 
fighting across the narrow ‘No Man’s 


Land’ 


between the op 
‘Snipers’—(#.e.) 


posing frontes. 
Picked rifle shots— 


>| were on the alert to hit any head that 


showed in the opposite line. Machine 





tion of symptoms, is of no avail. The 
limbs tected from 


yards, th 
are pro pressure by] war wené_on, both sides adopted the 


TRENCK 


TRENTON 





practice of local trench raids, usually 
protected by putting down a barrage of 
shells on the rear and flanks of the 
sector 2 As time went on the 
works became more and more elaborated. 
Earlier efforts to break permanently 
the aer lines by bombardment proved 


firing and machine gun 
making the lines all but tmpregnable. 
The advent of tanks, however, solved 
the problem, 


TRENCK, FRANZ (1711-49); Aus- 
trian soldier; b. Calabria; cavalry officer 
at seventeen, but compelled to leave 


(Pandours) routed Turk. frontier rob- 
; assisted Austria in Silesian wars, 
1741-45; committed suicide in prison. 


TRENDELENBURG, FRIEDRICH 
ADOLF (1802-72), Ger. philosopher: 
b. near Lübeck; prof. at Berlin; influenc- 
ed by teleology of Aristotle; affirms 
motion the common essence of thought 
and thing, whence thought produces 
a priori, but agreeing with objective 
reality, space, time, the categories. 


TRENT (ital. Trento, Ger. Trient, 
anc. Tridentum), fort. — on A 
thedral; silk weaving: 
The church of Santo 


Pop. 30,000. 


TRENT AFFAIR, occurred during the 
Amer. Civil War in 1861. Captain 
Charles Wilkes intercepted the British 
steamer Trent on its way from Havan2 
to St. Thomas and carried off two Con- 
federate commissioners, Messrs. Mason 


and Slidell. They were taken to Boston | 


and imprisoned în Fort Warren, but 
released in 1862 on the demand of the 
British government. 


TRENT, COUNCIL OF (1545-63). 
As a cure for the evils and abuses 
prevalent in the Church during the XV. 
cent., en and laymen alike 
looked to the assembling of a General 
Council. The Councils at Basel (g.v.) 
and Constance (q.v.) had not only n 
irregular but abortive. The C. of T., 
considered by Roman Catholics the 19th 
@cumenical council of Church, sat inter- 
mittently from Dec. 13, 1545, to Dec. 
4, 1563. Lutherans desired council of 
all Chiistians, laying stress on acceptance. 
of Scriptures; emperor and some Cath- 
olic rulers aimed at reforming abuses in 
Church government; pope and court of 


Rome, while acknowledging necessity 


for reform, Wished to hen power 
of Papacy and condemn new heresi 
hence at first resisted formation 
council lest these ends should be de- 
feated. Finally convened by Paul IIl., 
1536; and after many delays, met at 
* 


Pius IV., who brought it to successful 
conclusion. 


TRENT, PETERFIELD 
(1862), a university prof., b. at Rich- 
mond, Va., s. of Dr. Peterfield and Lucy 
Carter Burwell Trent. He was educated 


he was professor of English literature 
at Columbia University. He did exten- 
sive editorial work and was the author 
of numerous books. 


TRENTE ET QUARANTE, Rouge ot 
Noir, card game; six packs used; cards 
laid out till pips total 30 or over, similarly 


second row; row nearest 30 wins; played 


e, | at Monte Carlo. 


TRENTINO, former div. of the — 


p 
restoration of Trentino; after declaration 
of war, May 23, 1915, Ital troops pre- 
pared to advance upon Trent, cap. of 
the dist., by the valleys of the A 
the Sugana, primarily as a defensive 
measure; the Austrians made a strong 
effort to break through, May 1916. See 


Worip War. 

TRENTON, a city of Missouri, in 
Grundy co., of which it is the county 
seat. It {is on the Chicago, Rock Island 


and Pacific, and the Crooked Fork of 
Grand river. Its {ndustries fnclude 
flour mills and woolen mills. It is the 
seat of Avalon College. Pop. 1920, 6,951. 


TRENTON, a city of New Jersey, the 
capital of the State, and the county seat 
of Mercer co. It is on the main line of 
the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 
and Reading railroads, and on the 
Delaware river and the Delaware and 
Raritan canal. The city is connected 
by electric railway with Philadelphia, 
New York and northern New Jersey. 


TREPHINE 





It has a large traffic on the canal and by 
steamship and barges on the Delaware 
river to the South. Trenton is connected 
with Morrisville, Pa. by bridges spanning 
the river. It is an important industrial 
city and is famous for the variety and 
extent of its manufactures. There are 
over 200 plants giving employment to 
over 40,000 persons. The total area of 
the city is about 19 sq. m. 
cellent schools, with an enrollment of 
upils. Here is the State 
odel School, School of 
Arts, and several private 
schools. There are three hospitals, 
State Home for Girls, State Hospital for 
the Insane, and State Prison. Among 
the notable buildings are the State 


Capital, Masonic Temple and State 





Armory. The city has two parks, Te l 


spot on which W. n 


ashington placed 
cannon at the battle of Trenton is 


defeated. 
tinental Congress once met here. 
1920, 119,289. 


Pop. 


through a fracture or other injury; or 


when a tumor or abscess needs 


removed. 

TREPOV, ALEXANDER FEODO- 
ROVICH (1862-1918), Russian states- 
man; was originally a soldier, but 
afterwards joined the civil service, being 
for some time on staff of Ministry of the 
Interior; became minister of ways and 
communications, Nov. 1915, and during 
his term of office presided over inaugura- 
tions of railway projects of first impor- 
tance; was appointed prime minister, 
Nov. 1916, but resigned, Jan. 1917, as 
his demand for Protopopov’s dismissal 
was not acceded to; was shot by Bolshe- 
viks, 1918. A worthy and well-meaning 
man, his efforts were nullified by the 
influence of the court clique. 


TRES TABERNZ (Three Taverns) 
(41° 35’ N., 12° 52’ E.), ancient village, 








rds | Charles James Fox, 1880 





TREVIGLIO 


on Via Appia, Latium; referred to in Acts 
— connection with St. Paul’s journey 
me. 


TRESHAM, FRANCIS (1568?-1605), 
last Gunpowder Plot conspirator to be 
initiated; is thought to have betrayed 
plot to Mounteagle; 4. in prison, but 
was attainted, and corpse decapitated. 


TRESPASS is an unauthorized entry 
on another man’s ground, thereby doing 
damage. The owner must bring the 
action. A trespasser may be ejected, 
but, if unnecessary force is used, an 
action for assault against the ejectors 





may be brought. 

TREVELYAN, SIR GEORGE OTTO 
(1838), Eng. sta and man of 
etters; secretary for Scotland, 1886 and 
1892-5; hel to about the 


Macaulay, 1876; The Kariy History of 
; The American 
Revolution, George III. and 


Charles Foz. 


TREVES, town, Rhineland, Germany 
(49° 44’ N., 6° 38’ E.), on Moselle; has 
manufactures of linen, cottons, woolens, 
leather, stained glass, etc.; iron fo 
dries, machinery, dyeing; 
oldest town in G 


Porta Nigra, brick basilica, 4th cent., 
now Prot. church, ruins of Roman 
palace and baths, Igel column, cathedral, 
lith to 13th century; contains ‘Holy 
Coat’; cap. of the Celtic Treviri, then 
Roman Augusta Trevirorum, became 
residence of Roman emperors, 3rd to 
4th century; archbishopric established 
in 814; as electors, archbishops possessed 
great temporal power, 14th to 18th 
century; annexed by ce, 1801; 
Prussian since 1814. During the World 
War it was bombed by the Fr. Air 
Force, Aug. 21, 1918. Pop. 54,800. 


TREVES, SIR FREDERICK (1853- 
1923), Eng. surgeon and man of letters; 
lord rector of Aberdeen Univ., 1902-5; 
was one of the founders of the Red Cross 
publications include Tale of a 
Hospital, 1900; The Other Side 
of the Lantern, 1905; Highways and 
Byways in Dorset, 1906; Cradle of the 
Deep. 1908; The Land that ts Desolate, 
1912: The Country of *The Ring and the 
Book’, 1913. 

TREVI (42° 60° N. 12° 45° E.) 
{ancient rdi, town, Perugia, Italy. 

op. 9 e 


_TREVIGLIO (45° 81’ N., 9° 88’ E); 


1909; 


TREVISO 


town, Bergamo, Italy; manufactures 
silk and wool. Pop. 15,300. 


TREVISO, city and episc. see, rap. 
of prov. of same name, Italy (45° 40’ N., 
12° 13’ E.), 18 m. N. of Venice; famous, 
15th cent. cathedral; iron goods, pottery 
silks, and woolens. Pop. 43,000. In 
the World War it formed an important 
base in the Ital. campaign, especially 
after the retirement of the Piave, Nov. 
1917. Area of prov. 960 sq. m.; pop. 
480,000. 

TREVOUX (45° 56’ N., 4° 46’ E.), 
town, on Saône, Ain, ce; manufac- 
tures gold and silver wire. 


TRIAL.—In all ctvil cases of slander, 
libel, false imprisonment, malicious 
prosecution, seduction, and breach of 
promise, either plaintiff or defendant 
may demand trial by judge and jury. 
In all criminal cases, where the magis- 
trates do not convict summarily, the 
prisoner must be sent to trial before 
judge and jury at the next quarter 
sessions Or assizes. 


TRIANGLE, figure bounded by three 


lines. Ifa plane figure, lines are straight, 
three angles together ogun two right 
















TRIANGULATION. See PARALLAZ. 


TRIASSIC SYSTEM, lowest strata 
of the Secondary of Mesozoic system, 
rests on the Permian rocks and older 
Palæozoic strata, and is beneath the 
Jurassic (oolites and lias) ; well developed 
in central England, extends across 
Severn Valley into Devonshire. Also 
in central Europe, Vosges Mountains, 
Sweden, and North America. Generally 


classified 

Rhestic. |Black shales, marls 

and sandstones. 
Upper |Marls, slates, sand- 
Telas. stones (red and 
grey), and salines. 
Middle Trias or Mu-|Timestones, dolo- 
—— B mites, and salines. 
fabio rias or Bun- Mottled sandstones, 


marls, and con- 


Keuper or 


fers, etc.). 


also GEOLOGY. 


TRIBE, originally group of indftviduals 
claiming descent from one male ancestor. 
See FAMILY, CLAN. 


TRIBONIAN, Rom. magistrate (A. 


TRICYCLE 





530); held offices of quæstor, master of 
offices, and consul under Justinian; 
app. one of ten commissioners 
draw up Codex of Imperial Constitu- 
tions, 528. Pres. of commission who 
compiled Pandects or Digesta (extracts 
from early law writings), 530. Head 
of commission which 


to 


drew up Novell 
(changes in law). 


TRIBUNE, a Rom. magistrate.—(1) 
Most important tribunes in Rome were 
t’s of the plebs; originated in struggles 
between patricians and plebeians; first 
app. in 494 B.C., with object of protect- 
ing the latter against the former, which, 
however, they could only do within the 
city. At first two in number, they in- 
creased by 449 B.C. to ten. Their 
power was chiefly negative, consisting 
in the right of veto (intercessio), by which 
they could stop all business and prevent 
the magistrates carrying out decrees of 
Senate. The acts of all magistrates 
except dictators were liable thus to be 
ve Gradually they acquired right 
to attend Senate, and soon after 367 B.C. 
to summon it. On the fall of the republic 
the tribunician became one of the chief 

wers attached to the emperor. (2) 

ilitary tribunes with consular power 
were sometimes app. by Senate, 444-367 
B.C., instead of consuls. 


TRICHINOSIS, TRICHINIASIS, di- 
sease caused by parasitic worm, Trichina 
spiralis, conveyed to man by eating 
insufficiently cooked ‘measly’ pork; the 
larvæ, found in the diseased flesh, 
consist of capsules, translucent or with 
lime salts deposited in them, each 
containing one or two worms; when 
swallowed the capsules become digested 
in the intestine, and the embryos are 
set free, rapidly become mature, pene- 
trate the intestinal walls, and then 
produce hundreds of embryos, which 
are carried to the muscles by the blood; 
there they become encapsulated, and 
may give rise to no further trouble. 


TRICHINOPOLY (10° 50’ N., 78° 


44’ E.), district, Ma Brit. India; 
seat of a R.C. college; noted for its 
cigars and cheroots. Pop. 1,445,000. 


TRICOLOR. See under Fraa. 


TRICOUPIS, CHARILAOS (1832-96), 
Gk. statesman; attaché in London, 1852; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1866; 
Prime Minister, 1875; retired, 1895. 


TRICUSPID. Seo Heart. 


b 
chief drawback is its weight; 
only by children and old men. 


TRIDENT 


TRINIDAD 








TRIDENT, three-pronged spear; em- 
blem of Poseidon (Neptune); borne by 
Britannia on Brit. coinage. 


TRIESTE, seaport, Italy (45° 38’ N., 
13° 46’ E.), on gulf of same name, at 
N.E. of Adriatic Sea; formerly chief 
seaport of Austria, headquarters of 
Austrian Lioyd’s and center of trade in 
grain, wine, and oil with Levant and the 
Far East; old town, with narrow and 
steep streets, has anc. buildings such 
as cathedral and castle; new town has 
broad avenues and fine buildings such 
as the Tergesteo; extensive harbor 
conn with sea by Maria Theresa 
Canal; shipbuilding and fron founding; 
by secret treaty with France and Britain, 
April 26, 1915, was assigned to Italy at 
close of World War; naval base and 
railway frequently bombed by Ital. 
airmen. Pop. 230,000, largely Italian. 


TRIFOLIUM, a genus of leguminous 
plants which includes some of the most 
valuable fodder plants, collectively 
known as clover (g.v.). 


TRIFORIUM, in arch., the gallery 
of a church aisle, an arcade between 
the pier arches and clerestory. 


TRIGGER FISHES (Balistidoe), lat- 
erally flattened bony fishes, mostly 
poisonous, with large, regularly placed 
scales. The name is due to the fact 
that the third spine of the dorsal fin on 
being touched sets upright or lowers 
the first. The species of Balistes are 
known as the Leather Jacket, the Old 
Wife, or Old Wench. Found in tropical 
and sub-tropical seas. 


TRIGONOMETRY, strictly speaking, 
deals with the measurement of triangl 
plane or spherical; but it also includes 


the theory of the trigonometrical func- 


tions or ratios of an angle. 

Trigonometry, in its primary meaning, 
signifies the measurement of triangles, 
but now it has a wider scope, embracing 
all types of geometrical and algebraical 
investigations by means of certain 
quantities termed trigonometrical ratios. 

Trigonometry was originally a branch 
of astronomy, probably of Babylonian 
origin (Hipparchus, Menelaus). The 
Almagest of Ptolemy contains its first 
scientific exposition. In that work the 
circle is divided into 360 parts or degrees, 
each degree into sixty minutes, each 
minute into sixty seconds. The science 
had for object the measurement of a 
chord of a circle corresponding 


measurement of 








modern sine. The sine of the comple- 
mentary angle is the cosine (Gunter). 
The tangent was the special creation of 
the Arabs, while the secant was introduce- 
ed by the astronomer Copernicus 
(Cantor). Regiomontanus first made 
trigonometry a separate science, in- 
dependent of astronomy. At present 
trigonometry is a conglomerate, which 


borrows from synthetic geometry, 


ical geometry, and algebra. The con- 
struction of trigonometrical tables has 
busied astronomers and mathematicians 
of all times. They are now usually 
incorporated in mathematical or loga- 
rithmic tables. 


TRIKKALA (89° 33’ N., 21° 48’ E.) 
(ancient Trika), town, Greece; center of 
trade in wheat. Pop. 18,100. 


TRILEMMA, argument offe three 
alternatives, one of which must ac- 
cepted, yet all lead to results 
to an opponent. See Loaic. 


TRILOBITES, fossil antmals related 
to primitive Crustacea; vary from almost 
@ pin’s head in size to 2 ft. in length; 
range from the Lower Cambrian to the 
Carboniferous period when, except for 
one species, they died out. 

TRIMONTIUM (55° 34’ N., 2° 42’ 
W.), Rom. fort, at Newstead, near 
Melrose, Scotland; site of recent im- 
portant excavations. 

TRINCOMALEE (8° 34’ N., 81° 12’ 
E.), seaport, former naval station, 
Ceylon; e harbor; taken by British 
from Dutch, 1795. Pop. 13,300. 

TRINF, RALPH WALDO — 
American author: b. Mt. Morris, IN. 


es, | He graduated at Knox College in 1891 


and pursued a postgraduate course 
the following year at Johns Hopkins in 
history, political and social science. 
He has taught, lectured and served as 
a special newspaper correspondent, and 
for a time was in the banking business. 
Of late years he has devoted himself 
entirely to authorship. His publications 
include, In Tune with the Infinite, 1898; 
The Land of Living Men, 1919; In the 
Hollow of His Hand, 1915; The Higher Pow- 
ers of Mind and Spirit, 1917, and My 
Philosophy and My Religion, 1921. He 
is also the author of The Life Booklet 
Series. His works have had a wide 
circulation in this country, and have 
been translated foreign 


into many 
languages. l 
TRINIDAD. Isl., Brit. W. Indies 
(10° 30’ N., 61° 20’ W.), at extreme S. 


of Windward group. Surface is hilly; 
extreme height of, c. 3,000 ft.; soil is 
fertile; climate healthy; large crops of 


TRINIDAD 





sugar and cacao; manufactures rum, 
angostura bitters, coconut oil; exports 
sugar, cocoa, asphalt (mainly from La 
Brea lake, 60 m. S. of Port of Spain), 
rum, bitters, etc.; oil fields are being 
developed; chief town, Port of Spain; 
railway mileage, 108. Administration 
earried on by governor and executive 
and legislative councils; chief religions 
are Anglican and R.C. Discovered by 
Oolumbus, 1498; taken by British, 1797. 
Area, 1,860 sq. m.; pop 381,300. See 
Mar West INDIES. 


TRINIDAD, a city of Colorado, in 
Las Animas co., of which it is the county 
seat. It ison the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, the Colorado 
and Southern, and other railroads, and 
on the Las Animas river. The industries 
include grist mills, railroad shops, powder 
milis, etc. Pop. 1920, 10,906. 


TRINITARIANS, monastic order, now 
small, existing since 1198. 


TRI-NITROTOLUENE, a compound 
produced by the nitration of toluene 
and nae the well-known explosive 
known as T.N.T. It has the formula 
©.H:(CH:)(NOs)s and is known chemi- 
eally as symmetrical or gamma2-tri- 
nitrotoluene. Two other tri-nitrotolu- 
enes also exist known as alpha and beta, 
and T.N.T. usually contains small 
amounts of these isoners. The nitra- 
tion of the toluene can be carried out 
în one, two, 


stage process, Mono-nitrotoluene fs first 

repared, as above, and is then converted 
nto di-nitrotoluene, from which T.N.T. 
by a final nitration, is produced. 


TRINITY, in theology, the term used 
for the highest mystery of the Christian 
faith, the doctrine that the Divine 
Being consists of three persons united 
in one God. In the O.T. this doctrine 
cannot be said to hold a prominent 
place, for the Jews had to learn the 
unity of God as opposed to polytheism. 
Not even in the N.T. is the doctrine of 


the Blessed T. found in its fully-devel- 


oped form. This development was the 
work of the early centuries, and its 
expression owes most of all to Greek 
thought. The Christological problem 
was first discussed, and the original 
Nicene Creed enced at the words ‘And 
I believe in the Holy Ghost.’ The 
latter part was added afterwards, and 






Vult, the 
asius. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, institution at 
Durham, North Carolina, first founded 
as a school of secondary grade in 1838 
and established as a full college with 
power to confer degrees in 1852. {t 
has been carried on under Methodist 
Episcopal auspices. The Civil War 
compelled the closing of the institution, 
but it was reopened in 1866. It became 
coeducational in 1896. The library has 
about 60,000 volumes. In 1923 the 
college had an enrollment of 625 stu- 
dents and the faculty numbered 60 
members. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, meton at 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
founded in 1823. It was then known as 
W: n College but in 1845 this 
was changed to Trinity. In addition to 
the usual course in liberal arts, the 
college offers courses in science and civil 
engineering and also graduate courses 
leading to the degrees of M.A. and M.S. 
The college has a library of 85,000 
volumes. The productive endowment is 
$1,800,000. In 1923 the enrollment of 
students was 250 and there were 24 
members of the teaching staff. 


TRINITY RIVER, stream which rises 
in or near the Coast Range in N.W. 
California and intersects Trinity County. 
It traverses a rough and mountainous 
district which contains numerous gold 
mines, runs southwestward to Weaver- 
ville, below which it flows northwestward 
and enters the Klamath River in Hum- 
boldt county about 20 m. S.W. of 
Orleans. Its length is about 130 miles. 


TRINITY SUNDAY, the one succeed- 
ing Whit-sunday. 


TRIOLET, a form of verse invented 
by mediæval Fr. poets, the formula is— 
abaababa. The first line fs identical 
with the fourth, and the last two lines 
repeat the opening couplet. 

TRIPLE ALLIANCE. See ALLIANCE. 


TRIPLE ENTENTE. See ENTENTE 


CORDIALE. 


TRIPOLI. (1) country of N. Africa 
(22°-33° 20’ N., 8° 45’-25° E.), bounded 
by the Mediterranean, Egypt, Sahara, 
Algeria, Tunis. South limit is indefinite, 
Surface is mountainous, reaching, an 
extreme height of 4,000 ft.; in E. is 
sandy dist., with plateau of Barca to 
N. No important rivers. Chief towns, 


Tripoli (cap.), Benghazi, Derna. Oll- 


TRIPOLISTA 


TROGEN 





mate varies; great heat in summer, little 
rain. Agriculture is principal industry; 
produces esparto grass, fruits; sheep 
and cattle raised; sponge fishing: trades 
in ostrich feathers, ivory, gold dust. 
Tripoli belonged in turn to Cartha- 
is, Romans, Vandals, Berbers, 
ians; independent in 14th cent.; 
eed by Spain, 1509; subsequently 
given to Knights Hospitallers, from 
whom it was taken by Turks in 1551. 
Home of pirates for about three centu- 
ries. Became Turk. vilayet in 1835, 
since when various unsuccessful risings 
against Turks have occurred. Invaded 
by Italians in Sept. 1911; decree of 
annexation issued in Nov. 1911. Turkey 
refused to recognize this annexation, and 
war resulted. By the Treaty of Lausanne 
Oct. 1912, Turkey granted full autonomy 
to Tripoli, and tacitly ignored, without 
recognizing officially, Ital. sovere 
Italy took over Tripoli’s debt. In 
— aes | Berbers; some Jews ae 
egroes. Religion, Mohammedanism. 
Area (est.) 406,000 sq, m op, (ost). 
6,000,000. (2) Or 
GHARB, ; seaport on ne Mediterranean, 
cap. of above; starting-point of cara- 
vans for interior; manufactures carpets. 
Pop. 73,000. (3) Or TARABULUS town. 
Syria (34° 24! . 35° 50’ E.); exports silk, 
— wool, fruit, eggs, sponges. Pop. 


TRIPOLISTA, TRIPOLIS (37°30’N.., 
22° 22’ E.), town, capital, monarchy of 
Arcadia, Greece, near ancient Mantinefa, 
Tegea, and Pallantium. Pop. 10,800. 


TRIPTYCH, tablet of 3 painted leaves 


> term also applied to pictures in 
3 parts, (e.g.) Rubens’ Descent from the 
T088 


TRIREME, galley with three banks 
of oars, one above another; superseded 
at time of Punic Wars by quinqueremes; 
rowers numbered c. 180. 


TRISMEGISTUS. See Hermes Tris- 


MEGISTUS. 


TRISTAN, Tiren, famous hero of 
mediæval romance, in origin Cornish 
or Breton, but adopted by nearly every 
literature in W. Europe. It has been 
attached to the legend of Theseus, and 
become somewhat inexplicably involved 
fn the Round Table e legend: The chief 
older poems in whi figures are 
Beroul (Fr., 1160, mana Gott- 
fried von Strassburg’ s Tristan — 
Isolde (Germ., XIII. cent.), Sir 
trem (Eng., XIII. — ), Don — 
de Leonis, Span., 1528. 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA (37° 6’ 8., 12° 


1’ W.), largest of group of islands, es 
volcanic formation, in Atlantic, the 

others being Nightingale and Inacces- 
sible Islands and several small islets 
and rocks; area, c. 43 sq. miles; surface 
mountainous; produce potatoes and 
apples; cattle and sheep are raised. The 
islands have no form of government 
and crime is unknown. First discovered 
by Portug. admiral, from whom they 
take their name, 1506; annexed by Great 
Britain, 1816; garrisoned by Brit. force 
during X apoleon’ s exile in St. Helena. 


TRITON (classical myth.), 8. of 
Poseidon and Amphitrite; dwelt in 
golden palace at sea-bottom; quelled 
waves with a trumpet. 


TRIUMPH, honor awarded to victor 
in ancient Rome by senate, who marched 
first, followed by spoils and distinguished 
captives, oxen for sacrifice, and the vic- 
Under the Empire, only the 
emperor could enjoy a triumph; last, 
Diocletian, 302 A.D. A general re- 
ceived an Ovation or lesser triumph. 


TRIOMPHAL ARCH, structure erect- 
ed to commemorate some victory. Tem- 
porary structures of this description 
seem to be common to all peoples, but 
the Romans were the first to make such 
structures permanent. Famous Rom. 
arches are those of Titus, Septimius 
Severus, and Constantine. Modern 
arches are represented by, the Arc de 
l'Etoile in the Champs Éiyseés, Paris, 
1830, the Brandenburger Thor at Berlin, 
the ‘Siegesthor of Miinich, and 
Marble and Wellington Arches in 
London. 


TRIUMVIRI were three magistrates 
who constituted themselves the supreme 
heads of the Roman republic. The first 
triumvirate, or board of triumvirs, was 
that of Julius Cæsar, Pompey, and 
Crassus, 60 B.C., and the second, 
and last, that of. Augustus, Antony, 
and Lepidus, 43 B.C. 


TRIVANDRUM, TREVANDRUM (8° 
29’ N., 76° 59’ E J. city, pilgrim resort, 
capital, Travancore, M 8, 
educational center. Pop. 60,000. 


TRIVIUM, scholastic term for the 
three arts, grammar, logic, rhetoric. 


TRNOVO, TIRNOVO (43° 7’N., 25° 
28’ E.), city, on Yantra, Bulgaria; 
manufactures copper-Wware. Pop. 14,000. 
(department) 450,000 


TROCHU, LOUIS JULES (1815-96), 
Fr. soldier; ‘served in Algeria, Crimea 
Lombardy; defended Paris when be- 
sieged by Germans, 1870. 


TROGEN (47° 24’ N., 9° 27’ E.), 


TROGLODYTES 


town, canton Appenzell, Switzerland; 
manufactures muslins. 


TROGLODYTES, a general Greek 
name for ‘cave dwellers, who were 
believed to dwell in the Caucasus and 
especially in Ethiopia, where they 
tended cattle and ~racticed barbarous 
customs. 


TROGONS (Trogonidoe), a family 
of Picarian Birds, with 55 species 
confined to the tropics of the Old and 
New Worlds: brightly colored arboreal 
birds which feed on fruits and insects. 
They are the only birds in which the 
first and second toes are turned back- 
wards, the third and fourth forwards. 
The Long-Tailed Trogonor Quezal 
(Pharomacrus), with its metallic green 
and deep red plumage, excessively long 
tail-covert feathers, which far 
behind it in flight, and crested head, 
is a strikingly beautiful and shy inhabi- 
tant of Central American forests, 


TROGUS, GNAZUS POMPEIUS, 
Rom. historian in Augustan age; prin- 
cipal work, Historioe Philippicoe, an 
important authority on Eastern history. 


TROIA (41° 20’ N., 15° 14’ E.) 
ancient A Ecoe), town, Foggi “taly. 
op. 6,750. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA (classical 
myth.).—T. was s. of Priam of Troy, 
and Hecuba; his lover C. was dau. of 
Calchas the Soothsayer; legend used 
by Chaucer, Shakespeare, and others 
came from medizeval romances. 


TROIS RIVIERES (THREE RIVERS) 
a city of Quebec, Canada, at the junc- 
tion of the St. Maurice and St. Law- 
rence rivers. It is an important indus- 
trial city. Pop. about 20,000. 


TROITSK (54° 1’ N., 61° 41’ E.), 
town, Orenburg, Russia; gold-mining 
district; manufactures iron; active trade. 
Pop. 26,000. 


TROLLE, HERLUF (1516-65), Dan. 
naval hero; gained great victory over 
Swed. fleet off isle of Oland, 1563. 


TROLLHATTAN (58° 16’ N., 12° 12’ 
E.), town, capital, lan of Elfsborg, 
Sweden, on Göta, at falls of Trollhatten. 
Pop. 7,920. 


TROLLOPE, ANTHONY (1815-82), 
Eng. novelist; 3rd s. of Mrs. Francis T.; 
ed. Winchester and Harrow; post-office 
clerk, 1834; post-office surveyor in Ire- 
land, 1841. First novels (e.g.), The 
Kellys and the O’ Kellys, 1848, were 
unsuccessful financially; The Warden, 
1855, brought him fame, which increased 
when he pub. Barchester Towers, 1857. 


















TROPPAU 


Other novels are Orley Farm, The Last 
Chronicle of Barset, Can You Forgive 
Her? Phineas Finn, An Old Man’s 
Love; Autobiography, 1883. 


TROMBONE, a brass musical instru- 
ment, the tube of which is capable of 
being lengthened by player so as to 
produce sounds of different pitch. Three 
varieties are used in modern orchestras— 
alto, tenor (most important of the three), 
and bass. The tone is grand and noble, 
especially rich and full in soft passages, 
and exceedingly effective in intensifying 
solemn situations. 


TROMP, famous Dutch admirals.— 
Martin Harpertzoon T. (1597-1753), 
fought against England, 1652-53; fell 
at Scheveningen. Cornelius Van T. 
1629-91), fought against England and 
rance, 1673. 


TRONDHJEM (ancient Nidaros, also 
Throndhjem, and . Drontheim), the 
third commercial fort in Norway, and 
former capital, lies at the mouth of 
the Nid, on Trondhjem Fjord, 84 m. 
E.N.E. of Kristiansund, Herrings, deals, 
copper, and train oil are the staple 
exports, and shipbuilding, fish-curing, 
and the manuf. of machinery are local 
industries. Pop. 45,335. 


TRONES WOO Somme, France 
(50° 3’ N., 2° 50’ E), W. of Guille- 
mont, strong point in the Ger. defenses 
on the Somme front. See Somms, 
BATTLES OF THE. 


TROPIC BIRDS. or BOATSWAIN 
BIRDS (Phoethon), form a genus and 
family of six Sw Birds with 
four webbed toes; found on all the 
gTeat COCOA often far from land; feed 
on fish. 


TROPICS (from Gk. to turn), are 
two parallel lines of latitude on the 
terrestrial globe, distant 23° 30’ N. 
and S. respectively from the equator. 
Outside of the T. there is no point on 
the earth’s surface over which the sun 
is ever vertical. The T. of Cancer to 
the N. is so-called because at the sum- 
mer solstice the sun enters the constella- 
tion of Cancer. Similarly the southern 
T. is called the T. of Capricorn. 


TROPINE (C:H:isNO), produced 
with tropic acid from atropine by alkali 
hydrolysis; M.P. 62°; B.P. 233°; forms 
esters with organic acids called tropeines, 
SEE atrop‘ ssessing mydriatic 
action. 


TROPPAU (49° 56’ N., 17° 55’ E.), 
town, on Oppa, capital, Austrian Silesia; 
manufactures machinery, woolen fab- 
rics. Pop. 32,000. 






TROPPAU 


TROWBRIDGE 





TROPPAU, CONGRESS OF, 1820, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, England, 
France, met to discuss Neapolitan revo- 
lution. First three decided on inter- 
vention, England protesting. 


TROSSACHS (56° 13’ N., 4° 25’ E p: 
beautiful wooded pass, Perthshire High- 
lands, Scotland, between Lochs Achra 

and Katrine. 


TROTSKY, LEV DAVIDOVICH 
(1877), Russian Soviet leader; b. 
government of Kherson; s. ofa J aah 
chemist, Leiba Bronstein: educated at 
Odessa; exiled to Siberia for political 
agitation (1901); he escaped to Geneva 


and returned to Russia during revolu- S. 


tionary period of 1905; became president 
of the moderate revolutionary party, 
but associated with the extremists under 
Lenin; arrested and sent to Siberia, 
but again escaped; supported himself by 
journalism in Switzerland, France, Aus- 
tria, United States and Germany; in 
Paris at outbreak of World War; unlike 
Lenin, sided with the Mensheviks: 
later became a Ger. agent, and returned 
to Russia with Lenin to fan the revolu- 
tion (March 1917); was elected presi- 
dent of the Soviet, and became people’s 
commissioner for foreign affairs, and 
later head of the Red army; a man of 
action more than a theorist: ‘he differed 
from Lenin in advocating continued 
foreign war in order to keep Bolshevism 
on its feet. See Bo_tsHevism, Russia. 


TROUBADOURS, poets of Spain, 
Italy, and S. France, who flourished 
from the XII. to the XIV. cent.’s. 
The ranks of this order of poets were 
chiefly recruited from the noble Classes, 


and 
Aragon, but there was also a professional 
class of lower caste. The T. poet was 
inspired by the sentiments of chivalry 
and love, and in many ways had a 

refining influence on mediseval society. 
T’s for the most part led a wandering 
life, passing from country to country 
and from court to court. Sometimes 
they became attached as retainers to a 
house. In the XII. cent. there were no 
T. schools of poetry, but the poets be- 
came efficient in the art by attaching 
themselves to some skilled minstrel. 
ae latter half of the XII. cent. and 

the beginning of the XIII. is the golden 
era of Provencal lyric. Among famous 
T’s of this pori riod may be mentioned 
Arnault de aruelh, Folquet, bishop 
of Marseilles, Arnault aniel, and 
Giraut de Bornelh. In the XIII. cent. 
may be mentioned Giuraut Riquier, the 
‘last of the T’s. 


TROUSERS. See Costumes. 


TROUT, a name applied to various 
members of the Salmonidæ. The com- 
mon or brown T. (Salmo fario) varies 
greatly in appearance, not only with 
individuals but at different seasons, 
and this variability has led some. 
authorities to distinguish a number of 
y | Sub-species. The rainbow T. (Salmo 
Y | irideus) of America has been introduced 
into many parts of the world; in New 
Zealand, expecially in Lake Taupo, 
that it attains the greatest size, many 
tons being caught yearly. 


TRO , name applied to the 
medisval poets of N. France and 
corresponding to the Troubadour of 
The T’s were court poets who 
furnished the nobles of France with a 
species of artificial and sentimental 
poetry. During the first half of the 
XTT. cent. this type of poetry was most 
in ‘vogue The nobles themselves 
delighted. in the pastime, and Thibaut 
IV. of Navarre, Louis of Blois, and John 
of z — were enrolled among the 
early 


TROUVILLE, a tn. and port in the 
dept. of Calvados, France on the 
estuary of the Seine, 9 m. S. of Havre, 
and one of the most frequent watering- 
places in France. Pop. 6,400 


TROWBRIDGE (51° 19’ Na 2° 12’ 
W.), market town, Wiltshire, England; 
—— woolen cloths. Pop. 12,- 


TROWBRIDGE, JOHN (1843), 
American scientist and educator; b. 
Boston, Mass. He graduated from 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard 
University, in 1866, and for the follow- 
ing three years was an instructor in 
that institution. He was assistant 
professor of physics at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (1869-70) 
and at Harvard (1871-81). From that 
time on his life and work were identified 
with Harvard, serving there as professor 
of experimental physics (1880-88), in 
the latter year becoming Rumford 
professor of applied science. He was 
@ member of many learned scientific 
bodies. Apart from numerous contribu- 
tions to scientific journals, his publica- 
tions include The New Physics, 1884; 
What is Electricity? 1896; and Philip's 
Experiments or Physical Science at 
Home, 1898. 


TROWBRIDGE, JOHN TOWN- 
SEND (1827-1916), American author; 
b. Ogden, N. Y. Owing to the straitened 
circumstances of his family, his early 
education was limited, and it was by 
working as a farmhand that he was 
able to obtain funds sufficient to defray 
the expense of a year’s attendance at 


TROY 


TRUCKEE RIVER 


a classical school in Lockport, N. Y.|tured in the U.S. being made here. It 


He had a fondness for literary work 
and, with the idea of becoming a 
writer, removed to New York at the age 
of nineteen. His early efforts, however, 
met with discouraging results and it was 
only after his removal to Boston, a year 
later, that he caught the public fancy 
by stories and sketches written under 
the name of Paul Creyton. His first 
pook, Father Brighthopes, was a pro- 
nounced success and was followed by a 
number of books for boys that aug- 
mented his reputation. For a long period 
of years he was one of the most popular 
writers of juvenile books in this country. 
He became the editor of Our Young 
Folks, which had among its contributors 
such ‘distinguished figures as Dickens, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Louisa M. 
Alcott and John Greenleaf Whittier. 
He also wrote some verse, of which the 
best known example is Darius Green 
and His Flying Machine. His most 
popular series of boys’ books were the 
Jack Hazard series, Toby Trafford 
series and the Tide Mill series. Among 
other publications may be cited The 
Three Scouts, 1864; Neighbors’ Wives, 
1867; The Silver Medal, 1908, and A 
Pair ‘of Madcaps, 1909. 


TROY, famous city of legendary Gr. 
history (39° 52’ N., 26° 17’ E.), situated 
in the Troad, the name applied in anc. 
times to a dist ` occupying N.W. of Asia 
Minor; archseologists differed as to its 
exact locality until Schliemann produced 
strong evidence that this was the site. 
Schliemann’s excavations at Hissarlik 
(1870-90), which were continued by 
Dörpfeld (1893-4), showed that nine 
different towns or villages had been 
built here, one above the other; and of 
these the sixth, which obviously flour- 
ished in the Mycenzan age, is now 
generally acknowledged to be the Troy 
(or Ilium) of Homer’s epic; this town 
was surrounded by a great wall. 

TROY, a city of Alabama. Pop. 1920, 
5,696. 


TROY, a city of New York, in 
Rensselaer co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Delaware and Hudson, 
the New York Central, the Rutland, 
and the Boston and Maine railroads, 
and at the head of navigation on the 
Hudson River. The city is the terminus 
of the New York Barge Canal. It is 
connected by steamship lines with New 
York and other cities. Troy is the 
distributing center for a large area of 
territory. There is connection by electric 
railway with neighboring cities. Troy 
is an industrially important dy and 
has a large wholesale trade. Toy i5 
known naturally as the alar C — 
90% of the collars and cuffs manuf. 


is important in the making of engineer- 
ing instruments. Other industries in- 
clude the manufacture of valves, fire 
hydrants, iron products, rivets, under- 
wear, clothing, chains, bells, ventilators, 
paint, paper, etc. There are many im- 
portant educational institutions includ- 
ing the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Emma Willard School for Girls, the 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, 
Troy Conservatory of Music, Emma 
Willard Conservatory of Music, etc. 
Troy has two high schools and eighteen 
grade schools. There are also ten paro- 
chial schools, a public library and over 
75 churches, hospitals and asylums. Pop. 
1920, 72,013; 1924, 79,000. 


TROY, a city of Ohio, in Miami co., 
of which it is the county seat. It is 
on several important railroads and on 
the Great Miami river. Its industries 
include the manufacture of foundry 
products, machine shop products, wag- 
ons, tobacco, etc. Pop. 1920, 7,260. 


TROYES (48° 19’ N., 4° 6’ E., 
town, on Seine, Aube, France; has 
cathedral dating in part from XIII. 
cent., and many interesting old churches; 
public buildings include town hall, 
library, museum, prefecture; manu- 
factures hosiery, cotton and woolen 
textiles, yarn. Was important town 
under Counts of Champagne: Here was 
signed the treaty co Arne succession 
to Fr. crown on Henry V. of England, 
1420. Pop. 60,000 


TROY WEIGHT. 


MEASURES. 


TRUCE OF GOD, name given to 
ecclesiastical efforts to reduce the misery 
of war, from X. cent. onwards. It began 
by forbidding attacks on certain persons 
(e.g.), women and priests, and on ecclesi- 
astical buildings. Then warfare was 
forbidden on festivals; spiritual penalties 


See WEIGHTS AND 


were pronounced ag those who 
i 
TRUCK SYSTEM. See Traction: 
TRANSPORTATION. 


TRUCKEE RIVER, Cal. stream which 
rises in Placer county and forms the 
outlet of Lake Tahoe, which is at an 
altitude of about 6,000 feet. It runs 
nearly northward, passes into the state 
of Nevada and intersects Washoe 
county. Then it flows in a general 
northeast direction and enters Pyramid 
Lake, which has no apparent ae 
The river, whose water is * 
pure and abounds in trout, — 
125 miles long. The p rincipal city on 
ac- | its shores is Reno, Nevada. 


TRUCES 


TRUCKS, MOTOR. Seo Moror 
TRUCKS. 


TRUDEAU, EDWARD LIVINGSTON 
1848-1915), American physician; b. 

ew York City. He graduated in 1871, 
from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, but, on being 
attacked by tuberculosis in 1873, he 
removed to Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
There he combated the disease success- 
fully in his own person and founded a 
sanitarium for the treatment and cure 
of incipient tuberculosis, 
among the poorer classes, © was 
among the first to adopt the — 
method of treatment and soon e 
Teco ed as the foremost authority 
in the world on the treatment of that 
formidable disease. The Saranac Lab- 
oratory that he established in 1894 was 
the first of its kinds in this country. 
He was chosen president of the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians în 1905 
and of the Congress of can 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1910. 
He was also the first head of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


TRUE, ALFRED CHARLES (1853), 
director of States Relations Service, 
at Middletown, Conn., s. O vV. 
Charles Kittredge and Elizabeth Bassett 
Hyde True. He was educated at Wes- 
leyan r coana University, Harvard and 

e Co 





Experiment Stations, Dept. of Agri- 
culture, and n became director of 
the States Relations Service, Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


TRUFFLE, the edible ‘fruit bodies’ 
of Tuber, a subterranean ascomycetous 
fungus; found under trees, the best 


they are searched for wi 
trained dogs or pigs. 

TRUJILLO.—(1) (39° 28’ N., 5° 54’ 
W.), town, Caceres, Spain; birthplace 
of Pizarro. Fop. 12,800. (2) Trujillo 
(8° 3’ S., 79° W.), city, Libe , Peru; 
seat of univ.; manufactures — 
formerly important commerce. op 
6,600. (3) Trujillo (15° 55’ N., 80° 5’ 


W.), seaport, on N. coast, Honduras; 
exports dyewoods. Pop. 4,200. 


TRUMBULL, JOHN (1756 - 1843), 
an American painter, hovered all his 
life between his native country and Eng- 
land, where he studied under Benjamin 
West. He is pre-eminently the artist- 
historian of the War of Independence, 
in which for a time he served as aide-de- 
camp to Washington. The largest single 
collection of his pictures is in the posses- 


-Texecutive ability, 


TRURO 


sion of Yale College, but The Signs 
the ——— or I ndependeuce ane 

other great pictures now adorn 
the Capitol at Washington. 





He grad 1727, 
studied ; theology, expecting to enter 
the ministry, but later abandoned that 
profession for the law and ed 
actively in Colonial litics. He 
served as a member of the Connecticut 
assembly in 1733, acted as speaker of 
the same body in 1739, was deputy- 
governor (1767-68) and from 1769 until 
1783 was governor. He was an ardent 
advocate of independence and a 
pillar of strength to the Revolutionary 
cause. At one of the darkest periods 
of the struggle, when he learned from 
Washington (1776) of the desperate 
straits of the army, he issued a call for 
nine more Connecticut regiments in 
addition to the five that had already 
been furnished. He was a warm friend 
of Washington, whose familiar name for 
him of ‘Brother Jonathan’ is said to 
have been the o of the well known 
sobriquet applied at times to the 
American people. In addition to his 
he was a learned 
jurist and from 1766 to 1769 was chief 
justice of the Superior Court of Con- 


necticut. 


TRUMPET (Fr. trompette, clarion; 
Ger. trompete; Ital. tromba) —(1) brass 
wind-instrument used in ancient medi- 
eval and modern times, consisting of 
@ cup-shaped mouthpiece and a long 
narrow tube bent twice on itself and 
terminating in a bell. The tube is mostly 
cylindrical, but widens and beco 


posing Me- 
trating tone. The natural t., without 
valves, side-holes, or slides, is generally 
used for military purposes and onl 
gives the harmonic scale. In the XVII. 
cent. the slide t. was invented and 
improved so as to secure a chromatic 


. { COMpass. 


TRUMPETERS (Psophiidoe) so-called 


-fon account of their deep-toned cry; 


a family of Quail-like birds, found in 
flocks in the forests of South America; 
nest on ground; trained to protect 


domestic fowls. 

TRUNK - FISHES, CUCKOLDS 
(Ostractidoe), peculiar fishes with body 
enclosed in a bony box; inhabit shallow 


water of tropical seas. 


TRURO. — (1) (50° 16’ N., 5° 3’ Wa, 
seaport, on tidal Truro River, Corn > 
England; bp.’s see. (1876); cathedral 


TRUSS 





(1880) ; tin mines in neighborhood. Pop. 
12,000. (2) (45° 21’ N., 63° 18’ W.) 
town, on Cobequid Bay, Colchester 
county, Nova Scotia; engineering-works. 
Pop. 6,500. 


TRUSS. See HERNIA. 


TRUSTS, combinations of commer- 
cial enterprises, varying from loose 
federation to a single corporation under 
centralized management. They were 
a peculiar feature of the development 
of American industry during the period 
following the Civil War, the first trust 
being the Standard Oil Co., organized 
during the early seventies by John D. 
Rockefeller and his associates, and 
imitated later in nearly every important 
industry in the country. The unit of 
organization is the one commercial or 
manufacturing firm, which may be a 


single individual proprietor, a partner- | aga 


ship or a corporation. The most primi- 
tive form of trust is the simple combina- 
tion, which may be on a ‘gentle- 
men’s agreement,’ or a written contract, 
the federation being formed to bring 
about uniformity of action and to limit 
competition. Such agreements may in- 
clude one or all of the following arrange- 
ments; the fixing of a schedule of prices 
for goods sold; the assignment of a 
restricted territory to each of the 
members, or units; the limitation of 
output of each unit, usually 


1. Anoth rd ste — 
pool. other onward step us 
into the domain of the financial unions, 
these again ranging from trusts proper, 
to holding companies and, finally, 
centralized unions, these latter being 
single Cor potaniont under one manage- 
ment. financial union, or trust 
proper, involves the purchase and sale 
of securities or physical assets, or 
plants, of the units. Usually each unit 
obtains a charter as a corporation, each 
on a basis similar to that of the other, 
and then a trust deed is drawn up, 
first, involving the exchange of the 
common stock of each corporation for 
trust certificates, and secondly, the 
election of a board of trustees, under 
whose administration the collective 
affairs of the organized units are placed. 
The units are, of course, invariably 
engaged in the same line of business, 
manufacturing or handling the same com- 
modity. Through these various stages 
the Standard Oil Company passed 
reaching the last trust stage in 1879. 
The evil being obvious, a wing public 
sentiment against combinations de- 
veloped rapidly, and finally, in 1891, 


TRUXTON 


the courts were obliged to take action 
and in the following year such combina- 
tions as the Standard Oil Company 
were declared illegal, on the grounds of 
being a monopoly and under the law 
that corporations could not form partner- 
ships. This decision, however, was 
easily evaded. The laws of New Jersey 
permitted one corporation to hold stock 
in other corporations, and in that state 
the holding companies were incorpora- 
ted. In the case of the Standard Oil 
Co., the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
was established there and became the 
holder of the majority stock in the sub- 
sidiary companies, all, therefore, being 
under the management of the board of 
directors of the holding company in New 
Jersey. To meet this situation the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law was passed 
by Congress, in 1900, which provided 
inst any corporation conducting 
business ‘in restraint of trade.’ A test 
case came after James Hill’s spectacular 
attempt to consolidate his railroads 
through the Northern Securities Co., 
a holding company similar to the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. The suits 
were brought in 1902, the decision being 
that the combination was illegal, not 
because of its form, but because of its 
effect in restraining trade. What was 
called the ‘rule of reason’ was applied; 
the law was not directed against the 
form of organization, but against the 
effect that it produced. Thus, a com- 
bination, or trust, is quite legal under 
present laws, so long as it does not con- 
stitute a monopoly. Congress created 
the Federal Trade Commission, 






Commission. Up to the 
the war against Germany about 100 
civil and 100 criminal suits had been 
instituted against alleged combinations 
through its instrumentality, with gen- 
eral results that seemed promising. 
The war period, however, brought a 
check to this effort, most of the industries 
under suspicion being then brought 
more or less under the direct control of 
the Government for war work. The 
return to normal conditions after the 
war is still too recent to have enabled 
this new instrument of law enforcement 
to have proved itself. 


TRUXTON, THOMAS (1755 - 1822), 
an American naval officer; b. in Long 
Island. During the Revolution he 
commanded a privateer and took 
several valuable prizes. He was made 
captain in 1794 and in the naval war 
with France, 1799-1800, captured sev- 
eral French vessels for which he was 
awarded a gold medal by Congress. 





TRYGON. See under Rays. 


TRYON, SIR GEORGE (1832-93), 
Brit. admiral; commanded Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, 1891; gave mistaken 
order which led to sinking of the Victoria 
with himself on board. 


TRYPANOSOMES, minute blood or 
body-fiuid parasites belonging to the 
Flagellata or Mastigophora groups of 
the Protozoa. To man they are of great 
importance, for although many harmless 
forms are know —parasitic in fishes, 
amphibia, mammals, and other ver- 
tebrates—there are others which cause 
serious or fatal diseases (trypanoso- 
— to man) and to his domesticated 
sto e 

Trypanosomes (genus Trypanosoma) 
are elongated transparent Protozoa, 
which exhibit, when suitably stained, 
a somewhat cylindrical body, pointed 
at the ends, with a large nucleus (tro- 
phonucleus), a single long flagellum 
attached along the body by an undulat- 
ing membrane, but free at one end and 
sinking into the body at the other end 
in a small nucleus-like blepharoplast 
or kinetonucleus. They move in the 
blood-fluid with a forward, wriggling 
motion, generally with the free flagellum 
in front. Some ides of their minuteness 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
body of T. gambiense, the cause of sleep- 
ing-sickness, is only about riyy inch long. 

the blood 


to another they are borne by insects, 
such as teetse-flies, mosquitoes, fleas, 
lice, bugs, etc., or by ticks, whereas 
leeches act as intermediaries, where 
aquatic vertebrates are concerned. In 
the ‘carrier’ distinct wevelopmental stages 
sometimes occur. 

The trypanosomes which occur in 
wild animals in nature appear to be 
harmless, and it is usually only where 
man or domesticated animals cross the 
path, as it were, of such species that 
disease conditions become possible. 
The trypanosomes in an unnatural host, 
be they few or many, set u 
of poisoning with which the host cannot 
cope, and the result is fever and often 
death. Some well-known types of try- 
panosomiasis are the fatal sleeping- 
sickness of the natives of Africa caused 
by T. gambiense and carried by a 
tsetse-fly, Glossina palpalis; nagana or 
‘tsetse-fly’ disease, which renders great 
tracts of land in Africa impossible to 
cattle, caused by T. bructi, and carried 
by Glossina morsitans: ‘surra’ in horses, 
mules, and elephants in India, the Philip- 





processes | ( 


TSETSE FLY 


Pines, and W. Indies; durine in horses; 
and ‘mal de caderas’ in S. American 
horses, transmitted by a fly—Stomozys. 


TRYPSIN. See under Diaesrion. 


TSAIDAM, TSADUM (37° N., 95° 
E.), elevated region, Tibet; of a desert 
nature; inhabited by Mongols. 


TSANA, DEMBEA (12° N., 37° 25’ 
E.), lake, Abyssinia; length, 45 miles; 
altitude, 5700 ft.; the Avai or Blue Nile 
issues from its 8. extremity. 


TSAR, TZAR, or CZAR, Slav. title 
meaning ‘emperor’; cognate with the 
Lat. ‘Cæsar’; used by the Grand-duke 
Viadimir of Russia early in the 12th 
cent., and definitely adopted as the title 
of the reigning sovereign by Ivan the 
Terrible in 1547; title of Empress was 
Tsaritsa or Czarina, and of the heir 
bes A — throne, Tsarevitch or Cesare- 


TSARITSYN (49° N., 44° 30’ E., 
town, river port, on Volga, Saratov, 
Russia; railway junction; important 
transit trade. Pop. 75,000. 


ha a etal SELO (59° 45’ N., 


TSCHAIKOVSKY, PETER ILICH 
(1840-93), Russian composer, studied 
under Anton Rubinstein at the Petro- 
grad Conservatoire, where he became 
teacher of harmony (1866-77), after- 
wards devoting himself entirely to com- 
position; works include operas, as 
Eugen Onegin, 1879, and Iolanthe, 1893, 
symphonies, as the Pathetique, and many 
other forms of composition; style in- 
— towards the dark and melan- 

oly. 


TSCHETCHEN, KHISTS, Moham- 
medan people dwelling in the E. Cauca- 
sus, now subject to Russia. 


TSCHUDI, GILES SCHUDY (XGI- 
DIUS) (1503-72), Swiss historian: b. 
Glarus; of distinguished family dating 
from XII. cent.; strong supporter of 
Counter-Reformation, Johann Jakob T. 
1818-89), a naturalist and diplomatist, 
and Friedrich (1820-86), a scholar, were 
of the same family. 


TSENG KUO-FAN (1811-72), Chin. 
soldier; put down several rebellions; 
became war commissioner, 1860; cap- 
tured Nanking, 1864; retired in 1870. 


TSETSE FLY, or Glossina morsitans, 
a fly belonging to the same family 
(Muscidee) as the common house flies, 
and a cause of enormous loss among 


domesticated animals in Uganda and 


TSU-SHIMA 





other parts of Africa. It is a blood- 
sucker, and though its bite is not itself 
dangerous, it is the means by which a 
parasitic protozoon is introduced into 
the blood causing nagana or fly-disease. 
The fly b in 1 

localities. 


TSU-SHIMA (34° N., 129° L.), 
island of Japan, in Strait of Korea. 
Pop. 45,000. In the strait of T. the 
Japanese, under Togo, crushed the 
Russ. Pae fieet, under Rozhdestvens- 


TUAM (53° 23’ N., 8° 51’ W.), town, 
Galway, Ireland; seat of Anglican bp. 
and R.C. abp. 


TUAREGS, TUARIKS, nomadic Ber- 
ber race, living in Sahara, estimated at 
300,000; perhaps descendants of ancient 
Geetulians; tall and long-lived, monog- 
amist before Mohammedan invasion. 
The women go unveiled, and take part 
freely in public affairs. 


TUAT, fertile district, Algerian Sa- 
hara, Africa; called T. Archipelago by 
French, and now administrative area 
consisting of T., Gurara, and Tidikelt. 
Taken by France, 1901. Pop. 134 
Europeans and 49,873 natives, c. 20,000 
of whom are Arabs. 


TUBA, a brass wind-instrument with 
valves, conical tube, and cup-funnel- 
shaped mouthpiece, forming the tenor 
and bass of the brass-winds in orchestras; 
Euphonium (tenor t.), Bombardon, 
oP eames (bass t.) used in military 


TUBERCULOSIS, chronic infective 
disease, caused by a micro-organism, 
the Bacillus tuberculosis, the lesions in 
which are nodules (tubercles) or diffuse 
infiltrations which undergo a character- 
istic caseation. In addition to man, all 
domesticated animals may be attacked; 
it is particularly widespread among 
bovines, an important fact, because 
their milk and flesh are so largely used 
as food. In general c. 10 per cent. of 
the deaths per annum are due to tuber- 
culosis, but there is a progressive decrease 
in mortality. The discovery of the 
bacillus was announced by Koch in 
1882, since when there has been little 
added to the facts regarding it; it is 
found in all tuberculosis lesions. 

The bacillus may gain an entrance 
to the body in several different ways: 
(1) by way of the respiratory tract, 
moist particles of sputum from an in- 

person or dust con bacilli 
being inhaled and thus carried directly 








. TUBERCULOSIS 


to the lungs; (2) being in the afr or in 
food, by the tonsils or other lymphatic | 
tissue in the neighborhood of the phar- 
ynx, and carried by the Hapis us to 
thelymphaticglands in the neighborhood, 
or even to those of the lungs; (3) by the 
alimentary canal, particularly the lower 
part of the ileum, being contained in 
milk or other articles of diet, infection 
of the intestine being particularly com- 
mon in children. The bacillus once 
having entered the body, infection may 
spread along the air passages or alimen- 
tary canal, along the lymphatic vessels, 
or by way of the blood-vessels. chiefly 
by the veins. 


Tuberculosis of the lungs may take 
the form of military tuberculosis, in 
which infection is spread from a primary 
focus by way of the blood-vessels or the 
lymphatics; or broncho-pneumonic tuber- 
culosis, in which infection is spread 
along the air passages. berculosis 
is rarely primary in the pleura, or lining 
membrane of the lungs, extension 
usually taking place from diseased 
areas of the lungs, the pleura becoming 
thickened, with tuberculosis points in it. 
The lymphatic glands may be affected 
in various regions; in the neck infection 
is conveyed by the lymphatics from the 
tonsils and other pharyngeal lymphatic 
structures; the bronchial lymphatic 
glands and those at the root of the lungs 
may me inf in the same way, 
or by extension from the lungs; the 
mesenteric glands, in the structures 
supporting the intestines, become in- 
fected by bacilli which have entered 
with the food and have been carried 
to them by the lymphatics. In the 
alimentary canal the most common 
tuberculosis lesion is ulceration of 
Peyer’s patches, which are masses of 
lymphatic tissue found chiefly in the 
lower part of the ileum, infection having 
come through the food; tuberculosis 
of the pharynx, cesophagus, stomach, 
and upper part of the small intestine 
is rare, and occurs usually only second- 
arily in advanced cases. Tuberculosis of 
the liver and of the spleen is usually 
secondary to lesions elsewhere, particu- 
larly in connection with the alimentary 
canal and mesenteric glands. Tuber- 
culosis of the kidney is also usually 
secondary, infection being believed to 
be carried by the blood stream, while 
from the kidney infection may spread 
to other parts of the genito-urinary 
system; the disease may also originate 
in other parts of the genito-urinary 











TUBEROSE 


TUCSON 








culosis of joints (¢g., of hip-joint) is 
usually secondary to lesions in bones. 
In the brain and spinal cord tuberculosis 
may occur, infection usually spreading 
from another tuberculosis lesion in the 
body (e.g.), a lymph gland or bone, or 
by extension from the bones of the 
skull; the disease usually occurs as an 
inflammation of the meninges or mem- 
branous coverings of the brain and spinal 


cord. 

The diagnosis of tuberculosis depends 
largely on the naked-eye and micro- 
scopical appearance of the lesion, and 
on the discovery of the specific bacilli 
(e.g.), in the sputum, in tuberculosis of 
the lung; in addition, however, in- 
oculation with Koch’s tuberculin 
(made from filtered cultures of bacilli) 

roduces a characteristic reaction, show- 
ing that tuberculosis is present some- 
where in the body. 

Treatment consists in enabling the 
— to have as much sunlight and 

air as possible, and therefore 
residence in localities where the climate 
permits continuous outdoor life is 
desirable. The patient should be taught 
to rely on his own heat production rather 
than artificial means of warmth, and 
a liberal dietary is imperative. A course 
of training in a sanatorium is therefore 
advisable, although efficient treatment 
may be carried out at home. Carefully 
regulated injections of tuberculin are 
often beneficial. Fever, sweating, cough, 
and other troublesome symptoms should 
be treated as they arise. 


TUBEROSE (Polianthes tuberosa), 
plant often grown for its highly scented 
flowers. 

TÜBINGEN (48° 31’ N., 9° 3’ E., 
town, on Neckar, Württemberg, Ger- 
many; with Stiftskirche, town hall (XV. 
cent.), Castle of Hohen-Ttibingen, mu- 
seum, famous univ. (1477); chemicals 
scientific instruments, gloves, dyeing, 
etc. Pop. 20,000. 


TUBUAI ISLANDS, AUSTRAL IS- 
LANDS (23° 30’ S., 149° 30’ W.), group 
in S. Pacific belonging to France. 


TUBULAR BOILER. See BorLERs. 


TUCKER, ABRAHAM (1705 - 74), 
Eng. philosopher. His Light of Nature 
Pursued contains much sound psycho- 
logical observation. 


TUCKER, HENRY ST. GEORGE 
(1874), a bishop; b. at Warsaw, Va., 
s. Of Beverley Dancridge and Anna 
Maria Washington Tucker. He was 
educated at the University of Virginia 
and at the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia. After becoming a deacon 
and priest of the P. E. Church in 1899 





he was sent as a missionary to Japan. 
From 1902-12 he was pres. St. Paul’s 
College, Tokyo, and then became bishop 
of Diocese of Kyoto. 


TUCKER, JOHN RANDOLPH (1812- 
83), American naval officer; b. Alexan- 
dria, Va. He joined the U.S. Navy in 
1826 and participated in several opera- 
tions during the Mexican War. When 
his State seceded in 1861, he resigned 
his commission and became a com- 
mander in the Confederate Navy. 
He took part in the battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, in the fight 
at Drewry’s Bluff and commanded 
the naval forces at Charleston until 
that city fell into the hands of the 
Federal forces. Later he commanded 
the naval brigade connected with the 
army of Northern Virginia. Following 
the downfall of the Confederacy, he 
served as a rear admiral in the Peruvian 
navy in 1866 and directed the joint 
operation of Peru and Chile in their 
war with Spain. Later, under the 
auspices of the Peruvian Government, 
he secured valuable scientific data 
during an exploration of the head waters 
of the Amazon. 

JEWETT 


TUCKER, WILLIAM 

1839), an American educator; b. at 

riswold, Conn, s. of Henry and 
Sarah Lester Tucker. He was educated 
at Dartmouth Coll., and at Andover 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
a Congregational minister in 1867 and 
was a pastor until 1879. He was then 
professor of sacred rhetoric at Andover 
Theol. Sem. until 1893 when he became 
pror of Dartmouth College, of which 
e was prof. emeritus after 1909. 


TUCKERMAN, BAYARD (1855), an 
American author; b. at New York, s. of 
Lucius and Elizabeth Wolcott Gibbs 
Tuckerman. He was educated at 
Harvard University, and abroad. He 
lectured on English literature at Prince- 
ton from 1898-1907 and was the author of 
History of English Prose Fiction, 1882; 
Life of General Lafayette, 1889; Peter 
Siuyvesant, 1893; Philip Schuyler, Major- 
General in the American Revolution, 1903; 
The Cotton Smith Family of Sharon, 
Conn., 1915 and others. 


TUCSON, a city of Arizona, in Pima 
co. It is on the Southern Pacific, and 
the El Paso and Southwestern railroads, 
and on the Santa Cruz river. It is the 
center of an extensive farming, stock 
raising and mining region. It has a large 
trade in hides, wool, and precious 


1560. From 1867 


TUCUMAN 





to 1877 it was the capital of the terri- 
tory of Arizona. Pop. 1920, 20,292. 


TUCUMAN (27°S., 66° W.), province, 
Argentina; mountainous; chief product, 
sugar. Pop. 310,000. Capital, Tucuman, 
San Miguel de Tucuman (26° 50’ S., 
66° 2’ W.); cathedral and college; trade 
in oxen and mules. Pop. 1910, 66,000. 


TUDELA (42° 7’ N., 1° 39’ W., 
Rom. Tutela,) town, on Ebro, Navarre, 
pain; scene of victory of French over 

Spanish, 1808. Pop. 9,400. 


TUDOR, a Welsh family, whose 
ree has been traced to Ednyfed 
ychan, steward to Welsh prince 
Llewelyn, 1232; more immediate ances- 
tor of Tudor sovereigns was Owen 
Tudor, a Welsh squire, whose s., by 
Catharine, widow of Henry V., m. 
Margaret Beaufort, their s. being 
Henry VII. 


TUDOR PERIOD. 


TURE 


TUESDAY, tho third day of the week. 
It takes its name from that of the Anglo- 
Saxon god of war, Tiu. 


TUFF, rock débris consisting of 
volcanic ashes and igneous rocks of 
fine-grained material; varieties: Tra- 
chyte-tuf, débris of trachyte or basalt, 
contains orthoclase, biotite, augite, and 
hornblende; Basalttuff, composed of 
- basalt and found in Skye, and Mull; 
Pumice-tuf, glassy fragments and pum- 
iceous matter; Rhyolite-tuff, composed 
chiefiy of rhyolite. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, an institution 
for higher education, in Nedford, Mass., 
founded in 1855. It is co-educational 
and has several profession] schools. 
There are about 700 to 800 students and 
about 270 instructors. 


TUFTS, JAMES HAYDEN 
a University prof., b. at Monson, Mass., 
s. Of Rev. James and Mary E. Warren 
Tufts. He was educated at Amherst 
and Yale Universities and abroad. 
After being an instructor at Amherst 
and then Univ. of Mich., he became 
connected with the University of Chi- 
cago in 1892 at which institution he 
was profesor of philosophy after 1900 
and head of dept. of same after 1905. 
—— Ethics of Cooperation, 1918 and 
others. 


TUGELA (29° S., 31° 13’ E.), river, 
Natal; rises in Mont Aux Sources; 
flows with an E.S.E. course of 300 miles 
to Indian Ocean. 


TUGGURT (33° 13’ N., 5° 53’ E.), 
‘town, oasis, Algerian Sahara. 


See ARCHITEC- 


1862), 





TULANE 
TUG - OF - WAR, trial of strength; 





opposing teams stand on opposite sides 


of mark with rope in their hands, 
object of each being to drag other across 
mark; one of contests of the Olympic 
games. 


TUGUEGARAO (17° 35’ N., 121° 40’ 
E.), town, capital, Cagay4n province, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands. Pop. 16,500. 


TUILERIES, PALACE AND GAR- 
DEN OF THE, situated in the center 
of Paris. Here, in 1342, a certain Pierre 
des Essarts possessed a pleasure house, 
called the Hotel des Tuileries, because 
it was built in a locality outside the city 
where there were several tile-works 
(Tuileries). This site was afterwards 
chosen by Catherine de’ Medici for a 
new palace, and the building was 
begun in 1566. 


TUKE, WILLIAM ice - 1822), his s. 
Henry (1755 - 1814) and grand-s. 
Samuel (1784 - 1857) were members 
of a Yorkshire family, who devoted 
themselves to the treatment of insanity, 
William founding the York Retreat 
for lunatics. Daniel Hack T. (1827-95), 
a great-grandson, also made contribu- 
tions to the study of insanity. 


TULA (54° N., 37° 40’ E.), govern- 
ment, Central Russia; undulating; chief 
occupation, agriculture. Pop. 1,770,000. 
Capital, Tula (54° 11’ N., 37° 41’ E.), 
on Upa; manufactures rifles. Pop. 135,- 
000. 


TULANE, PAUL (1801-87), American 
business man and philanthropist; b. 
Princeton, N. J., of French ancestry. 
His early education was limited, and 
for some years he worked on a farm. 
He settled in New Orleans in 1819, 
opened a general merchandise store 
three years later, and rapidly accumu- 
lated a large fortune. He retired from 
active business in 1858, and from that 
time until his death, divided his time 
between Princeton, N. J., and New 
Orleans. His own lack of early educa- 
tional advantages made him especia 
solicitous to furnish better facilities 
for the young people of the state in 
which he had made his fortune. In 1882 
he placed ín trust considerable 
property ‘for the promotion and 
encouragement of intellectual, moral 
and industrial education among the 
white young people in the city of New 
Orleans State of Louisiana.’ The trustees 
of the fund took over the State Univer- 
sity which had been founded in 1832 
and changed its name to the Tulane 
University of Louisiana. The total 
donations of Mr. Tulane to the institu- 
tion aggregated $1,100,000. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


TUMOR 





TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISI- 
ANA, institution located in New Orleans. 
It was organized under its present name 
in 1884, after a precarious existence 
dating from 1834 when it was simply 
a medical college. This was enlarged 
at least in theory, in 1845 by a provision 
of the Democratic Constitutional Con- 
vention to include a law department, 
a department of natural sciences and of 
letters. Assistance rendered by the 
State however was small and reluctant 
and the institution was only placed on 
a solid footing when it was absorbed 
into the Tulane University of Louisiana 
to which Paul Tulane (g.v.) donated 
more than $1,000,000. Subsequent gifts 
have enabled it to extend its scope 
until it has become one of the strongest 
educational institutions in the South. 
As at present constituted, the university 
includes a College of Arts and Sciences, 
College of Technology, H. Sophie 
Newcomb Memorial College For Wom- 
en, College of Medicine, College of 
Law, Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
College of Commerce and Business 
Administration. The endowment of 
the university is $4,610,584. In 1923 
the enrollment of students was 2,580 
and there were 387 members of the 
faculty. 


TULCEA, TULTCHA (45° 12’ N., 
28° 48’ E.), town, on arm of Danube, 
Dobrudja, Rumania. Pop. 22,000. 


TULIP (Tulipa), a genus of Liliacese 
extensively cultivated in gardens, es- 
ally in Holland, where at one period, 
abulous sums were spent in its propaga- 
tion. Some species are natives of 
Central Asia, and grow wild on the step- 
pes. The cultivated form is usually 
grown from bulbs, and has a typical 
liliaceous flower of extremely variable 
color. The fruit is a capsule, and the 
seeds, which are flattened, are only 
scattered by the agitation of the whole 
structure. 


TULIP TREE (Liriodendron tulipifera) 
N. Amer. tree, order Magnoliacese; often 
over 100 ft. high; flowers are solitary 
and fragrant. 


TULLE (45° 16’ N., 1° 46’ E.), (Rom. 
Tutela Lemovicum), town, on Corréze, 
capital, Corrèze, France; bp.’s see; 
manufactures firearms. Pop. 17,100. 


TULLOCH, JOHN (1823 - 86), Scot. 
divine; moderator of Assembly of Church 
of M conand, 1878; theologian of Liberal 
school. 


TULSA, a city of Oklahoma, in 
Tulsa co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, the Missouri, Kansas and 


Texas, the St. Louis and San Francisco, 
and other railroads and on the Arkansas 
River. It is the center of a vast natural 
gas, coal and crude oil region, and the 
development of the oil industry has re- 
sulted in its rapid growth. Besides the 
industries connected with oil, it has 
dairying, fruit growing and poultry rais- 
ing. Pop. 1920, 72,075; 1923, 102,018. 


TULSI DAS (1532 - 1623), the 
greatest Hindu poet; noted also both in 
his own day and down to the present 
time as a deep religious thinker. His 
chief work is the poem Ram - Charit- 
manas, generally known as Tulsi - Krit- 
Ramayan. So far as the Brahmins are 
concerned, at all events, it plays much 
the same role as the Bible in this country. 
It is universally quoted throughout 
India, and hundreds of his sayings 
have passed into the common speech 
of the people. 


TUMKUR (13° 17’ N., 77° 8’ E), 
town, Mysore, India. Pop. 10,500. 
(district) 680,000. 


TUMMEL (56° 42’ N., 3° 55’ W.), 
river, Perthshire, Scotland; joins the Tay. 


TUMOR, a swelling caused by some 
form of new growth. Tumors fall into 
three groups—connective tissue tumors, 
epithelial tumors, and dermoid tumors. 

(1) Connective Tissue Tumors. — The 
great majority of these are of an innocent 
type, and their structure corresponds 
with that of the tissues in which they 
arise. They are usually encapsulated. 
As a rule, they grow slowly, and gen- 
erally give rise to danger only by pressure 
upon important structures. All connec- 
tive tissue tumors which exhibit malig- 
nancy are sarcomatous. Sarcomata 
grow rapidly, and having no capsule 
invade neighboring tissues and organs. 
Their infiltration of blood-vessels leads 
to dissemination and to the produc- 
tion of secondary growths by the dis- 
tribution of sarcoma cells to distant 
parts of the body. Their growth from 
small fragments explains their re- 
currence after incomplete removal. Of 
sarcomata three varieties are des- 
cribed. (i) Round-celled sarcomata are 
composed of masses of round cells like 
those of granulation tissue. Such 
tumors grow rapidly, and are extremely 
malignant. (ii) Spindle-celled sarcomata 
grow more slowly, and approach more 
nearly to the structure of fibrous tissue. 
They are less malignant than the round- 
celled variety. (iii) Melanotic or pig- 
mented sarcomata are extremely ma- 
lignant, and of rapid growth. The cell 
elements are usually spindle-shaped. 


(2) Epithelial tumors contain epitheli- 
um as the essential and characteristic 











feature. When sim are either 
papillomatous | (4.6.), of a warty nature— 
ad tous— andular. 





endanger life; in the 

— codon: in the bladder ther 
roduce fatal aneemia from con- 

tina hæmorrhage; while pigmented 


frequently assume malignant 
Sor Adenomata arise from the 
thelium of secreting glands; and 
become cystic from the accumula- 
tion of perverted secretion. They have 
no tendency to recur, do not give rise 
to secondary deposits, and do not 
infect neighboring lymph glands, but 
may endanger life from their size and 
from pressure upon vital organs. Malig- 
nant epithelial tumors are carcinomata 
See CANCER. 

(3) Dermoid tumora contain skin or 
mucous membrane with cutaneous ap- 
pendages, such as hair or teeth, and 
occur in situations where these structures 
are not found normally. With the 
exception of the Ovarian variety, der- 
moid cysts are congenital. They are 
innocent; but moles sometimes assume 
malignant characters, and ovarian der- 
moids are dangerous to life in a variety 
of ways. Teratomata are sometimes 
confounded with dermoid cysts; but 
as they contain ftmperfect tissues of a 
suppressed but separate foetus attached 
to an otherwise normal {ndfvidual, they 
must be classed with monstrosities 
rather than with tumors. Phantom 
tumor is a hysterical affection which 
often simulates pregnancy. 


TUMULTY, JOSEPH PATRICK 
(1879), Secretary to the President under 
ex-President Wilson; b. at Jersey City, 
N. J., a. of Philip and Alice Tumulty. 
He was educated at St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, N. J. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1902 and practiced — in 
New Jersey. In 1910 he was ap 
Sec. to Gov. Wilson for whom — 
tinued while latter was president of 
the United States, 1913-21, after which 
he renmed the practice of law at Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

TUN, a variable measure of apy 


formerly used for m 
(e.g.), a tun of wine =252 gallons. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (51° 8’ N., 
0° 16’ E.), town, watering-place, Kent 
and Sussex, England; mineral springs; 
manufactures wooden (inlaid) wares; 
public school. Pop. 36,000. 


TUNGABHADRA, TUMBUDRA (15° 
N., 76’ E.), river, 8. India; joins the 


TUNG-CHOW (39° 50° N.. 116° 40 A f 


E.), city, on Pefho, Ohi-li, Ohina. Pop. 


c. 51, 


TUNICATA 





TUNGSTEN, W. Atomic weight 184.0. 
Tungsten is 


Also known as Wolfram. 
a metallic element belonging to the 


chromium group. It is a fairly uncom- 


mon metal, not very widely distributed 


but occurring in appreciable quantities 
certain localities. Wolframite, z 


other ores of tungsten. It is a hard, 
brittle metal, grey in color, and very 
heavy, having a specific gravity of 18.77. 
It melts at about 3 3270° h 


properties renders it suitable for the 
manufacture of filaments for incean- 
descent electric lamps, for which purpose 
it is widely used. It also — applica- 
tion in the steel indust tungsten 
steels being of conaiderabie industrial 
importance, while various other alloys 
are prepared with it. It is soluble in 
nitric acid, while sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids act upon it slowly. Hot 

potassium hydroxide solution dissolves 
ib with tho fo —— — 

o pera 

it is resistant to the action of air or 
moisture, but at a red heat it burns in 
air with the formation of the trioxide. 
The smelting of the metal is now 
included among the ‘key’ industries. 
Tungsten is mainly consumed in the 
manufacture of high-speed steels. Tools 
made from steels — 14 and 18 


TUNGUSES, Asiatic Ural-Altafe or 
Sibiric people, consisting of northern 
Tungis (on the Amur, and ‘etd as 
Saghalien), southern Tungus, Golds o 
the Amur, Lamuts of the Sea of —* 
and M anchus. 


TUNIC, term used of some kinds o 
short garment, and, ecclesiastically, of 
a Mass vestment. 


TUNICATA, a class of marine animals 
which is regarded as a degenerate off- 
shoot from the ancestral stock of the 
vertebrata. 

Many are joined {nto colonies, such 
as the various species of Botryllus 
which form richly-colored gelatinous 
incrustations on rocks and seaweeds, 
amiliar example of a solitary kind ts 


E 


TUNNELS 





| Ascidia mantuala, the sea squirt, which 
ltves on muddy bottoms near the coast. 


TUNING-FORK, a steel instrument 
with a base and two prongs which give 


since Tarau nn due to rust, tempera- 
ture, © are extremely slight. Usual 
pitches: A c ok or O. Invented in 1811 by 


TUNIS, ¢ or TUNISIA. (1) Fr. pro- 
tectorate, N. Africa (30° 33’-37° 40’ 
N., 7° 30/-11° ES B); bounded N. by 


ports at Bizerta and Tunis. Tunis 
—— of four regions: ( Tell, bounded 
Mogol, Khoumirie, and Mejerda 
—* ; mountainous, well-watered, and 
wooded; (ii) Sanel; E. coast region be- 
een Cape Bon ‘and Tripoli; fertile; 
i iif) iit) central AY tableland ad average elevation 
c. 2,000 ft.); (iv.) Sahara in S., contain- 
ing famous ‘dried-up salt lakes 
Shott Kebir); country around lakes is 
known as Beladel-Geriad (land of dates). 
Surface generally is mountainous; 
ranges of er tas Mts.; highest — in 
central plateau, Mt. Sidi Ali bu Musine 
(c. SA ft.). Flora and fauna are akin 


Soil is fertile and well wa- | mo 


tered in tho N.: 


chiefiy 
cork-oak) with 


large forests 
beau tiful wild 


: . 60° to 90° F.; 
winter rainfall 10 to 50 in., heaviest 
in N. The only important perennial 
river fs the Mejerda. Chief industry 
is agriculture; principal products and 


» wines 
esparto grass, henna, cork, fruits, 
tobacco; manufactures of morocco leath- 
er, pottery, carpets, rugs and woolen 
fabrics; — fisheries (tunny, sar- 
dines, es); copper, lead, zinc 
mined; valuable phosphates; numerous 
hot springs. Railway mileage, 916. 
The qhe pon consists mainly of Bedouin 

byles, and Jews (51,000); 
European „POP. c. ,000; Italians, 
= —— . Civilians, 47,000; Maltese, 


lycées and colleges, and a Moham- 
medan univ. at Tunis. See Mar 


RICA. 
Earliest history coincides with that 
of Carthage, which lay not far from 


OWOrs; h 


Ar | mountain Sage is 


under Vandals (5th cent.), A bgt 
Empe (6th cut Saracens (7th cent. 
ttacked by uis 
(1270); independent state (14th to 16th 
century): taken by Charles V. (1535); 
recovered by Turks (1574). Tunis was 
iong a stronghold of corsairs (crushed 
by Blake, 1655). The beys of Tunis 
owed allegiance to Sultan of Turkey 
17th and 18th centuries); Husseim 
sty established 1705; Tunisian 
incursions into Algeria led to Fr. occu- 
pation, protectorate being proclaimed in 
1881; now governed ae resident-general 
under Fr Foreign Office. Boundaries 
settled by treaty with Turkey (1910). 
treine Roman remains survive 


Dugga, Feriana, El Djem, ete. 


tural — aided France during the World 


War with men (60,000 combatants, 
30,000 workmen), cereals, wool, and 
minerals: and large subscriptions to 
national loans. Area, c, 50,000 sq. m.; 
pop. c. 1,950,000. 


10% 


several forts; seat of Mo 
unfv.; contains bey’s palace and ae 


mosques; important trading center; 
man silk and woolen textiles, 
pottery, leather; exports oltve oil, 


cereals, cattle and hides, ores, dates, 
Origina 


Byzantines, Ara Turks, and native 
— — by French in 1881. Pop. 


TUNNELS, underground passages cut 
through rock or soil to serve as sub- 
terranean els of communication 
on railway or highway routes, or as 
arteries for carrying water (aqueducts). 
When built near the surface by the cut- 


and-cover method in a railway project 
they are known as subways (g.v.). Cut 
in deeper levels for local transit, as in 


London and under the Hudson — 
they are called ‘tubes,’ (tubular rail- 
ways). The most notable rock tunnels 
are built through the Alps, Switzerland, 
namely, the Stmpton (12.3 miles long), 
the St. Gothard (9.7 miles) the Loetsch- 
berg (9 miles), and the Alberg (6 miles). 
On the American continent a tunnel 
cuts through the Andes between Argen- 
tina and Chile for four miles, a similar 
the Cascade, 2.6 


miles lo in the State of Washington. 
Among — American tunnels 
is the Hoosac in Massachusetts, 4.75 
miles long. 


In rock tunneling the rock is blasted 
by dynamite charges placed in holes 





mpressed 

A a powerful cylinder, 10 to 20 feet 
long, equipped with hydraulic jacks 
to drive it forward after enough space 
has been cleared in front by face work, 
and as the cutting proceeds cast fron 

sections of lining in rings are set. Among 
important soft-earth tunnels are a num- 
ber cut under the Thames, Seine, and 
Hudson and East rivers (New York), 
the St. Clair and Michigan Central 
tunnels, Detroit, the street tunnels at 
— harbor and Blackwall (Lon- 
don), the East Boston trolley 


—— 

A Western hydro-electric project in 
California matured in 1923 for the 
construction of a tunnel system of 86 
miles through mountains for the diver- 
sion of water from higher to lower levels. 
The longest tunnel, the Florence a 
is thirteen miles long and taps the 
watersheds lying between the : 
and Minaret Barges to convey their 
flow to generating power plants 11,000 
feet below the point of intake. 

In 1923 a pair of vehicular tunnels 
were in progress of construction under 
the Hudson river, 60 feet below mean 
low tide, connecting New York City 
and Jersey City. hey are 9,250 feet 
Their purpose is to relieve 
congested ferry traffic of passenger- 
bearing and freight vehicles and to 
afford better transportation of mer- 
chandise, foodstuffs and coal from thei s 

mainland direct to destination in Man- 
ee the Bronx and Long Island.; 


Thunnus r mnu a — 
— sh of the family Scom- 
bride, allied to the mackerel. It is 
abundant in the Mediterranean, where 
its fishery has been a regular ind 
since ancient times. It attains a | 
of 10 ft. and a weight of 1000 Ibs. 


TUPELO, a city of Mississippi. 
Shipping point of importance. op 
1920, 5,055. 


\ TUPPER, SIR CHARLES (Bart. 
(1821-1915), Brit. colonial statesman; 

d various Offices of state in Canada: 
Sec. of State, and Prime ¿Minister of 
Canada, 1896. 


TURACOS, TOURACOUS, LOURIS, 
PLAINTAIN - EATERS (M usophagidoe), 
Gacicnoe. — — — ate 
confined to the forests of Africa, where 


TURBET I HAIDARI (35° 20’ N. 
59° 10’ E.), town, Khorasan, Persia: 
commercial center. Pop. c. 35,000. 


TURBINE. 


TURBINB. 


TURBO, a Mollusc, ses under 
GASTEROPODA. 


TURBOT (Rhombus mazimus), a 
flat-fish (g.v.) found chiefiy in N. Sea; 
eggs are buoyant. 


TURCO - ITALIAN WAR. See Iraty. 


TURENNE, VICOMTE DE, HENRI 
DE LA TOUR DAUYERONS (161 1-75), 
marshal of France (1644); b. at Sedan: 

ined several b t victories in 

hirty Years War; sided with rebels 
of atta Fronde, 1650; but on being 
favor in 1651, assumed 

against them and their Span. 

allies under Condé; practically ended 
Civil War in 1652, ‘defeated Condé at 
Arras, 1654, and won Battle of thc Dunes 
against the Spanish, 1657. In the Dutch 
War which broke out in 1672, he was 
left in command by Louis XIV.: failed 
to outmanosuvre Montecucculi in 1673, 
but won battle of Sinzheim, 1674; 
again opposed to one ae in 1675, 
but was Tiled at beginning of engage- 


ment. 
61° E.), province, 
the DS Step 


See Enairne, Sram 


TURGAI (49° N. 6 
eneral-government of pes, 
Asiati c Russia; formerly part of Kirghiz 

teppes; ; extends from Sea of Aral and 

see arya on 8S., to Orenburg on N.: 
consists largely of arid steppes studded 
with lakes; chief occupation, Iftvestock 
rearing; population mostly 
Pop. 620,000. Capital, Turgal. 


— 1876 

TURG ANNE ROBERT JAC- 
QUES PARON DE L'AULNE (1727- 
81), Fr. statesman and economist; 
b. Paris; intendant of Limoges, 1761-74; 


eral, 1774; established 
corn, and quelled bread riots, 1775; 
— reforms in royal household 

ed corvee system of enforced 
labor, and put down jurandes or mat- 
rises (trade corporations), revised gov- 


TURIN TURKEY 
ann 
ernment contracts, and attacked privi-| still hunted with greyhounds. The 
leges of nobles. T.’s aim was to restore | wild birds are both larger and more 
finances of government by taxing all|ornate than domesticated Ts., which, 
classes. His reforms made him un-| however, have been much improved 
popular with nobles, whose privileges | by introductions of wild blood from time 
e attacked, with clergy, who disliked | to time in recent years. The largest of 
his toleration of Protestants, and with | the domesticated varieties is the Amer- 
merchants, whose trade he injured. |ican mammoth bronze, the plumage 
Dismissed in 1776. of pan is T ene dark — 
ustre. 
TURIN (Ital. Torino). (1) Prov., | 73th a red metallic lustre. Among other 


varieties are the white, buff, slate or 
Piedmont, Italy; produces silk cocoons. ck. M. 
Area, 3,953 sq. m.; pop. 1,213,700, lavender, and bla occellata, the 


other species, occurs in Honduras, and 
2) Tn., cap. of above (45° 3’ N., 7° 41’ ssesses pluma grea 
63. on riv. Po; famous buildings include po pl go oi t brilltancy 


Palazzo Madama, Palazzo Carignano, vita collated: Oreyed ee fea thera, 
15th cent. Gothic cathedral, royal TURKEY, formerly THE OTTOMAN 
palace, Royal Albertine Academy, and , consists of immediate hinter- 
many churches; univ. founded in 1404; | land of Constantinople, Eastern Thrace 
important railway and military center; | to the Maritza River and main part of 
manufactures silk, woolen goods, paper, Asia Minor (c. 36°-42° N., 28° 30’-38° 
cotton, linen, leather, and automobiles; E.); but S. shore of Sea of Marmora 
anc. cap. of the Taurini; was captured | and Straits until Aug. 1923 in Zone of 
by Hannibal (218 B.C.); came under the | Straits under League of Nations. Ar- 
house of Savoy in 11th cent.; was cap. | menia is semi-independent; and Kurdis- 
of kingdom of Savoy till 1860, and for tan is to have local autonomy, prepara- 
five years thereafter of Italy. Pop. tory to possible independence. All other 
427,700. | former divisions of the empire are inde- 
pendent states. Turko-Arab frontier 
follows Seihun R., crosses Cilicia ob- 
liquely, and thence is parallel with 
Bagdad Ry., but 50 kilometers to the 
N. For account of Asia Minor, see that 
article. 

The Osmanli, or Ottomans, the ruling 
though by no means the most numerous 
race, are handsome, courageous, honest, 
and dignified; but, at the same time, 
indolent, fanatical, superstitious, and 
arrogant. In the past they have obsti- 
nately resisted the influences of European 
civilization. Polygamy is confined al- 
most entirely to the rich classes. The 
chief religion of Turkey is Mohammedan. 
The adepts of the study of the Koran, 
the Ulemas, decide all doubtful cases 
relating to religious and social life, and 
can fill the judicial as well as the eccles. 
posts. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
presides over the permanent synod, and 
nominates all the lesser dignitaries, 
subject to the confirmation of the Porte. 
Education is at a low level; but there 
are various technical colleges in Con- 
stantinople (the cap.), where a univ., 
nominally founded in 1900, is being 
reorganized under bill of 1918. 

Turkey was declared a republic in 
Oct., 1923. The Caliph has only 
spiritual power. 

History. — According to tradition, 
Suliman and his hordes of Turk. no- 
mads, under pressure of Mongols, moved 
W. from Khorassan to Armenia in early 
13th cent. His s. Ertoghrul (d. 1288) 
assisted the Seljuk sultan of Icontum 
against the Mongols, and received terr. 













































TURKESTAN, General name for ex- 
tensive tract of Central Asia (36°-47° 
50’ N., 59°40’- 95° E.), divided into Rus- 
sian and Chin. Turkestan. Name now 
generally restricted to Russian area; 
Chin. terr. described under Sinkiang. 
Present Turkestan includes provinces 
of Ferghana, Samarkand, Syr Daria, 
and Semiryechensk; situated between 

Sea and Pamir plateau: mountain- 
ous in S. and E., much desert; principal 
settlements in oases and parts irrigated 
by rivers Syr Daria Ili, etc.; lakes in- 
clude Aral Sea, Balkash, Issik Kul. 
Climate extreme and dry. Crops in- 
clude wheat, rice, cotton; livestock 
largely sheep, horses, camels; minerals 
include copper, gold, silver, lead, fron, 
coal, salt. Pop. includes settled tribes 
of Sarts, Tajiks, Uzbeks, and nomadic 
Turkomans, Kirghizes, etc.; religion 
Mohammedanism. Area was partially 
overrun by Mongols in llth cent., 
formed part of Tamerlane’s empire in 
14th cent., and later was carved {nto 
independent states; came under Russian 
control in 19th cent.; proclaimed a 
republic in alliance with Russia (July 
1918), but this was short-lived. $ 
420,807 sq. m.; pop. 6,685,000. See Map 


TURKEY (Meleagris), the name for 
two American species, the largest of 
the e birds. M. gallipavo, the origin 
of the domesticated varieties, formerly 
occurred throughout the N. American 
continent, and was abundant in the 
United States, in parts of which it is 





in Bithynia. His s. Othman or Osman I. 


1258-1326), from whom the name 
ttoman is derived, established his 
independence, taking the title sultan 
(1300). Othman’s s. Orkhan (1326-59) 
won N.W. Asia Minor as far as the Sea 
of Marmora, divided his terr. into the 
administrative districts called sanjaks, 
organized a standing army, and w 
particular established the Janissacies 
oer corps’), one of the most famous 
ghting bodies in the world’s history. 
The Turks had already become the 
militant leaders of the Mohammedan 
world in the Arab decline, and were 
more brutal and less tolerant than the 
Arabs had ever been. 


Ancyra. Mohammed I. —— 
was succeeded by Murad IT. (1421-51 
who forced the Byzantine emperor to 
increase his tribute, and won several 
victories over the ungarian con- 
federacy. Mohammed II. (1451-81) 
captured Constantinople in 1453, thus 
putting an end to the Byzantine Em- 
pire and establishing the Turks in com- 
mand of the Bosporus. Hungary and 
Serbia made heroic resistance against 
further advance, but Greece fell (1456- 
60), and Otranto (1480). Bajazet II. 
(1481-1512) was deposed and poisoned 
by the Janissaries in favor of his s. 
Selim I. (1512-20), who overran Persia 
1514), Syria (1516), and Egypt (1517). 
r defeating the last Abbasid caliph 
at Cairo, Selim assumed the title of 
caliph, which has since descended, the 
sultans being thenceforth leaders of the 
Faithful. 

The state came to its apogee under 
his s. Suliman II. (1520-66), the Magnif- 
icent. He took Belgrade (1521), 
Rhodes (1522), and after defeating 
Hungarians at Mohacs Field in 1526 
made Hungary into a Turk. prov. under 
the rule of his nominee, while Austria 
was forced to pay tribute. Francis I. 
eagerly courted the alliance of Suliman. 
He was the last of a long series of great 
Turk. leaders, and the Turks, unless 
driven to bay, can do nothing without 
a leader; Turk. statesmen and generals 
of talent have ever since had to contend 
with a slothful, suspicious despot. 
Under Selim II. (1566-74) The Turks 
for the last time alarmed Europe by 
conquering Cyprus (1571). In the same 
year the fleet was destroyed by Don 


John of Austria before Lepanto. Under 
Murad III. (1574-95) and Mohammed 
ILI. (1595-1603) the Turks were ex- 
pelled from Persia. Ahmed I. (1603-17) 
resigned much of Hungary to Austria 
(1617-18) was 


Mustapha I. desposed, 
Osman II. (1618-22) murdered by the 
Janissaries, 

Murad IV. (1623-40) revived the 


glories of Turkey, 


Mohammed IV. (1648-87) Mohammed 
Köprili and his s. Ahmed restored 
internal order, and, though suffering 
early defeats at the hands of Venetians 
and Austrians, subdued Crete (1669) 
and Podolia. Kara Mustapha’s invasion 
of Austria ended with the signal Turk. 
defeat before Vienna (1683); the Vene- 
tian conquest of Greece and the over- 
throw of Turk. rule in Hungary followed. 
Mohammed was then deposed in favor 
of Suliman III. (1687-91). Ahmed II. 
(1691-5) and Mustapha II. (1695-1703) 
were defeated by the Austrians, and 
Mustapha, after Transylvania 
and Hungary to Austria and other 
territories to Venice, Russia, and Poland, 
was deposed by the Janissaries. 


Ahmed III. recovered the Morea and, 
from Russia, the Azov district, but lost 
Belgrade (1718). Mahmud I. 
recovered by the Treaty of 


Austria, Belgrade, Serbia, and Wallachia. 
Osman III. (1754-7) was succeeded by 
Mustapha IILI. (1757-73), under whom 
the Russians inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Turk. fleet, and invaded Moldavia 
and the Crimea. They advanced further 
in the region of Abdul Hamid I. (1773- 
89), and, despite the Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji of 1774, annexed the Crimea 
in 1784, and in 1788 invaded Georgia. 
Selim ITI. (1789-1807) lost further terr. 
to Russia, was deposed by the Janis- 
saries, and murdered by Mustapha IV. 
(1807-8). Mahmud II. (1808-39) 
abolished the Janissaries in 1826, and 
carried out various reforms. A new 
Russian war (1806-12) led to further 
circumscription of terr. and after the 
war of Greek Independence (1828-9) 
Greece was lost, while troubles with 
Egypt began (see Eaypt.) 

Abdul Medjid (1839-61), however, 
succeeded in opening the eyes of the 
powers to the importance of Turkey 
as standing in the way of Russian 
progress S., and, in return for their 
support, made a show of internal reform. 
Thus she received aid in the Crimean 
War (1853-6), and by the Treaty of 
Paris (1856) was admitted into the 
Euro concert. Her internal condi- 
tion, however, went from bad to worse, 








and more and more the powers saw 


(1861-76), a wasteful despot, allowed 
the pasha ofsEgypt to become khedive, 
and sought Russian friendship, but was 
murdered by the war party. 
nephew, Murad V. (1876), was deposed 
in favor of his b. Abdul Hamid II., 
who defeated the Serbians and Monte- 


negrins. 

As Turkey rejected the decisions of 
the Conference of Constantinople of 
six Great Powers, Russia proceeded to 
a new war (1877-8), which would have 
seriously diminished Turk. terr. but 
for the intervention of Britain at the 
Berlin Congress of 1878. Turkey re- 
covered Rumelia, but was obliged to 
allow Austria to occupy Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and Britain to occupy 
Cyprus. In 1882 ‘Turkey permitted 
the occupation of Egypt by Britain, 
and in 1885 E. Rumelia was united to 
Bulgaria. The Armenian ‘atrocities’ 
of 1894-5 led to fresh intervention of the 
powers. In 1897 the Greeks vainly 
invaded Macedonia, and Turkey occu- 
pied Thessaly, but was compelled by the 
powers to receive a war indemnity in 
exchange. 
now commenced on behalf of alien 
nationalities under the Turk. rule. 

A constitution was granted in 1876, 
suspended in 1878, but Abdul Hamid 
was forced by the Turk. army to 
promulgate it anew in 1908. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were definitely an- 
nexed by Austria in 1908, when Bulgaria 
finally broke away; the independence of 
the latter was reco ed in 1909. A 
change of ministry in 1909 followed a 
short passage of civil war; after the 
restoration of order Abdul Hamid 
was deposed in favor of his bro. Moham- 
med V. (1909). The ‘Young Turk’ 
movement became dominant, but it did 
not improve the status of the subject 
races. In 1912 the Balkan Lea 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, Serbia, 

reece) demanded reforms in Mace- 
donia, and declared war to enforce 


them. 

In the World War (1914-18) Turkey 
threw in her lot th the Central 
Powers side by side with Bulgaria. 
The different campaigns in which 
Turk. troops took part are described 
in the articles ARMENIA, GALLIPOLI, 
MESOPOTAMIA, PALESTINE, and gen- 
erally under WorLpD War. Mohammed 


their interest in interfering. Abdul Aziz {| I 
was raised by Jaffar Tayar, b 


Further wars of liberation |I 


TURKEY 





the hostility of the Turk. Nationalists. 
n Thrace the standard of revolt 
ut the 
rising was soon quelled by the landing 
of Gr. troops at Heraklea and Rodosto 


His | (July 20, 1920), and the occupation of 


Adrianople (July 25). 

A more formidable movement was 
initiated in Asia Minor by Mustapha 
Kemal, who, usurping the powers of a 
dictator, seized the equipment of the 
old Turk. army scattered about Anatolia 
and conscripted the peasantry. He 
succeeded in occupying the whole prov. 
with the exception of the Ismid pen- 
insula (British) and the Smyrna area 
(Greeks), and proceeded to attack the 
latter, who, however, were prepared to 
meet the contingency and were author- 
ized by Britain and France to undertake 
a campaign against the rebel forces. 
The Gr. army consisted of about 90,000 
men under General Paraskovopoulos, 
and advanced in two columns E. and 
N.E. from Smyrna, while a Gr. division 
was disembarked from Brit. transports 
at Ismid. The 13th Turk. Army Corps 
was routed at Alashehr (anc. Phila- 
delphia) (June 24, 1920), attacks on 
smid were repulsed, and Balikesri, 
an important strategical point, was 
seized (June 30). The Turks retreated 
to Brussa, when Brit. and Gr. units 
landed at Mudania and at Panderma 
and advanced to that sacred city of 
Islam, which was abandoned by the 
rebel forces (July 8), now reduced to a 
disorganized rabble. 

Mustapha Kemal, following these 
reverses, refrained from immediately 
attempting active military operations, 
but devoted himself to the establish- 
mentofa national government at Angora 
and the reorganization of his army. 
He entered into an alliance with Soviet 
Russia in relation to the division of the 
Caucasus and the control of the Black 
Sea and arranged the Syrian boundaries 
with France. In 1921 he drove the 
Greeks back from the Bagdad railroad. 
The French government under the 
provisions of the agreement made with 
France on October, 1921, deported 
50,000 Christians from Cilicia to Syria, 
in return for commercial concessions 
in Asia Minor. In April, 1922 the Turk- 
ish National government accepted armis- 
tice proposals made by the Entente 
Powers on condition that the Greek 
army on the Smyrna front should not 
be transferred to Thrace. Smyrna, 
in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty of Sévres, had been occupied 
by Greek troops. The Greek general 
staff, on July 25, 1922, ordered a secret 
evacuation of Smyrna. He proclaimed . 
a protectorate there and mobilized its 


TURKEY 
ferces in eastern Thrace for the occu- 
pation of Constantinople. In order 
to prevent this, British and French 
troops concentrated in Constantinople. 
On August 25, Mustapha Kemal, by 
@ surprise attack, completely defeated 
the Greek army in the Smyrna region, 
with great loss. The Turkish army 
then turned north and threatened the 
Straits and Constantinople. On Sep- 
tember 14, Smyrna, following its occu- 
pation by the Tur army, Was 
cally destroyed by fire, which was 
accompanied by the general massacre 
of Armenians and other Christians in 
the city. Relief was furnished by 
English, French and American warshi 
and other vessels which took off 
refugees. With the approach of the 
Turkish army to Constantinople, the 
British protested and attempted to 
win the support of France and Italy 
for a military demonstration at the 
Straits. This was at first refused, but 
the threats of Turkey brought about 
the revival of the Entente, particular 
for the freedom of the Straits and the 
continuance of the conditions in Thrace 
and Constantinople until after a pro- 
jected armistice offered by the Entente 
to Kemal Pasha, and cere by him, 
be held on October Ist. 
were begun on October 3d. . 
terms of the agreement arrived at, new 
neutral zones were defined on the Straits 
and Eastern Thrace was given to Turkey. 
Provision was made for a conference 


to finally determine the conditions be-i th 


tween Turkey, Greece and the Entente 
nations, to be held at Lausanne. On 
November 3, 1922, Mohammed VI. was 
dethroned as S the Grand 
Assembly at Angora. His title was 
abolished and the caliphate was estab- 
lished instead. Prince Abdul Medjid 
was chosen caliph. In November a 
Nationalist government was established 
at Angora. The conference at Lausanne, 
which met in November, had under 
consideration the situation in relation 
to the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, 
Constantinople, the abolition of the 
capitulations or special rights of foreign- 
ers in Turkey, the exchange of minority 
populations between Greece and Turkey, 
complete independence of Arab states, 
and indemnity from Greece to Turkey. 
After weeks of deliberation the Entente 
Powers finally drew up an agreement 
which gave to Turkey eastern Thrace 
and practical domination of Asia Minor. 
It refused to abolish the capitulations 
and refused also to close the Straits. 
Provision was made for the admission 
of vessels through the Straits except 
in time of war, without restrictions. 
‘War vessels, however, were limited to 


TURKOMANS 





four atany one time. The Greek delegates 
refused to sign the agreement and their 
action was sustained by the government 
of Angora. A second conference was 
held at Lausanne in May, 1923, to 
consider the questions which had been 
found impossible to determine at the 
first conference, and others which had 
arisen in the meantime. The chief 
points at issue were the capitulation 
and the indemnity demanded by Turkey 
from Greece. The capitulations were 
not abandoned but were modified and 
in return for withdrawal for the demand 
ceded to Tur 


tates took part in both 
these deliberations although it 
represented by an observer, Richard 
Watson Child, and not by an official 
Under directions from the 


sisting 
for continuation in modified form of the 
capitulation. 

y the terms of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, which was signed August, 1923, 
Turkey regained in Europe practically 
ponton which she had held before 

orld War. She regained control 
of Constantinople, and with certain 
modifications, control also of the Straits. 
Although Constantmople was regained, 
Angora continued to the capital of 

Turkish republic. The capitula- 

bolish Th 


and Mustapha Kemal was 
first president, with Ismet 


TURKEY - RED. See Drzinc— 
Alizarin coloring matters. 
TURKO - BALKAN WAR. See Bar- 


TURKOMANS, or TURKMENTANS, 
a branch of the Turki race, forming 
the bulk of the population between the 
Caspian Sea and the Oxus R., in W. 
Turkestan and N. Persia. Total pop. 
about 1,200,000. The Turkomans are 
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tan, | s. of Patrick and Bridget Carey Turner. 





Europe, conquered Macedonia, Albania, 
and Servia, captured Adrianople and 
made it their capital. anno 

s remained to s 


Under Sultan S 


Empire. 
corruption set in, and the Turks began 
to lose ground It was not till the lattar 
years of te XIX. cent, that Rumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Monten were 
released from Turkish rule and the Otto- 
man Empire in Europe reduced to very 
small dimensions. In Africa, Tunis and 
Algiers have gone to France, Italy has 
Tapon, and Great Britain 


freedom from Turkish rule. While the 
Turks themsełves are industrious, sober, 
and brave, the rule of the Sultans has 
everywhere been destructive of decency 
and civilization, and corrupt and cruel. 


TURE’S AND CAICOS ISLANDS 
A 26’ N.. 71° 10’ W.), group, in 
E ahamas, Brit. W. Indies salt. Pop. 


TURNER, JOSEPH MALLORD 


WILLIAM (1775 - 1851), most dis- ing 


tinguished of English landscape painters. 
By the age of 21 he had fully established 
himself as an artist; at 24 was: elected 
Associate of the Royal Academy; at 
28, Academician; at 33, professor of 


: manners were eccentric; 
he was miserly to a degree, and when 
he died it was in a lodging at Chelsea 
under an assumed name. He traveled 
a good deal, both at home and abroad, 
generally in a furtive way; and alto- 
gether, as a man, had very little that 
was attractive in his character. As a 
landscape painter, he shares the fore- 
most position with Claude and Oorot. 


He was educated at yal University, 
Ireland, and at American College, 
Rome. He was ordained a R.C. priest 
in 1893, and was professor of philosophy, 
first at St. Paul (Minn.) Sem. until 
1906 and then at Catholic Univ. of 
America until 1919, when 
consecrated Bishop of Buffalo. 


TURNHOUT (51° 19’ N., 4° 57’ E.), 
town, Antwerp, ; clo Pop. 
24,000. 


Was 


TURNING, the process of cutting 
and shaping wood, metal, and other 
material by causing it to be rotated ia 
a lathe, while a tool is held against it. 
The tool is rigidly fixed for the time 
being with its shaft at right angles to 
the surface of the material. Tools 
are made with faces at various angles 
to suit different kinds of material and 
w poe different modes of cutting 


TURNIP (Brassica campestris), a 

biennial member of the Crucifere, 

uring its first year stores a 

reserve of food in the thickened tap- 

root, being utilized during the 
following year for flowering. 


ed|_. TURNSTALL. See Srox=-vron- 
TRENT. 


TURNSTONE, or Strepsilas inter- 
pres, a shore bird allied to the plovers 
and so-called from its habit of turning 
over stones and shells on the seashore 
in the search for marine insects and small 
crustacea 


TURNU MAGUERELE (43° 40’ N., 
24° 55’ E.), town, river port, on Aluta, 
Teleorman, R > exports grain 
Pop. 9,000. 


TURNU SEVERIN, TURNU SEVER- 
NU (43° 44’ N., 24° 52’ E.), town, river 
port, on Danube, Rumania; shipbuild- 
oA — Rom. antiquities. Pop. 1920, 


TURPENTINSE is obtained by cutting 
the stems of pine trees or Conifers and 
collecting the sap which flows out. It 
consists of a solution of resins in a 
liquid called ‘oil of T.’ Distillation in 
steam causes the essential oil to 
over, a residue of ‘colophony’ (violin 
resin) being left behind. Oil of T. isa 
colorless liquid (sp. gr. .86, boiling point 
158-160° C.) which is not constant in 
composition or physical properties, but 
varies according to the species of pine 
from which it is obtained. It is insoluble 
in water. but is an excellent solvent 


TUSSAUD 





for phosphorus, sulphur, fodine and 
s, and is, therefore, used in the 
and varnishes. 


preparation of paints and 


TURPIN (d. S000. — of Reims; 
long regarded as Historia 
Caroli Magni. 


TURQUOISE, TURKIS, TUR QUEIS, 
gem stone of opaque greenish-blue color; 
composed of phosphate of aluminum, 
fron oxide, and copper oxide; occurs in 
thin veins in slaty rock. Oriental t. 
is found only at Nish Apur, in Persia. 


TURSHIZ C5, 10’ N., 58° 30’ E.), 
town, Khorasan, Persia. Pop. c. 22,000. 


TURTLE CREEK, a city of Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop. 1920, 8,138. 


TURTON (53° 38’ N., 2° 24’ W.), 
town, Lancashire, England. Pop. 15,000. 


TUSCALOOSA, a city of Alabama, 
in Tuscaloosa co., of which it is the 
county seat. It 'is on the Alabama 
Great Southern, the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, and other railroads, and on the 
Black Warrior river. It has large coal 
and cotton interests. The city is the 
seat of the Alabama Central Female 
College, University of Alabama, and 
several other educational institutions. 
Pop. 1920, 11,996. 


TUSCANIA, TOSCANELLA (42° 40, 
Na ~ 52’ E.), ancient town, Etruria, 
TUSCANY, TOSCANA, central 
division of Italy, ln eight 
provinces— , Florence, horn, 


Grosseto, Lucca, Massa-Carrara, Pisa, 
and Siena: Apennines to N. and E.; 
rivers — ee Cecino, Serchio; | b 


truria (g.v.); prov. 
of — Pde later empire, then 
Frankish county; divided up into 
separate city-states, 1115; 
Medici made then Florence; Cosimo de 

edici made Orand Duke of T., 1569; 

T. conferred (1737) pA Emperor, 0 of 
Austria on Francis of Lorraine (after 
wards Francis I. of Austria); made 
appanage of second sons of Austrian 
emperor, 1763; republic, then kingdom 
of Etruria, created under Louis de 
Bourbon, 1803; Austrian Hne restored, 
1814; annexed to Italy, 1859; cradle of 
Ital. language and lit. 


TUSCARAWAS RIVER, Ohio stream 
that drains part of Summit county in 
the northeastern portion of the State; 
runs southward through Stark 
Tuscarawas counties, then turns west- 


ward to unite with the Mohican and 


form the M It is about 126 
miles long. The chief town on the river 
on. 


TUSCARORAS, a tribe of N. Amer- 
ican Indians, driven out of N. Carolina 

in 1715 by the settlers, and of Iroquoian 
stock. In the War of American Inde- 
pendence they — some fighting 
for, others against, the English. The 
remnant of them, — about 700, 
is now divided between reservations in 
Canada and New York. 


TUSCULUM (near modern Frascati) 
(41° 48’ N., 12° 44’ E. i)» ancient city, 
in Alban Mountains, Latium; 19 
— been founded by Telegonus, s. of 
Ulysses; on defeat of its chief, Mamil tus 
497 B.C.), became an ally of Rome; 
avorite residence of wealthy Romans 
— among others); birthplace of 
ato; destroyed by Rome, 1191; has 
remains of Rom. amphitheater. 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIALINSTITUTE, an éducational 
institution established in ‘Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, in 1881 for the education 
of negro students. The school was 
formed under authority of an act 
of Congress, and at first was called 
the Tuskegee State Normal School, 
a designation which was c ed two 
years later to that which it n bears. 
The institution grew rapidly and num- 


bers amo: its graduates many of the 
leaders of negro race in this country. 
Munfficent gifts have been made by 


wealthy donors who were in sympathy 
with the project, until at the presen? 
time its endowment fund aggregates 
t, 603,539. The Institute has over 100 
uildings, nearly 20,000 acres of public 
land, a library of over 20,000 volumes 
and a thoroughly modern h uipment. 
One of the great features oni e school 
is industrial training. This rtment 
of the — — el from 
engineering to sh culture 


Agri 
first | receives Special” attention and the 


students are fitted for trades and busi- 
nesses as well as for the professions. 
There are night sessions for students who 
have to work du the day and are 
too poor to pay their way through 
college. Women also are taught domestic 
science, dressmaking and other lines of 
work in keeping with their lives and 
environment. large extension work 
is also carried on through the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference. In 1923 there were 
1483 students and the teaching staff 
numbered 118 members. 


TUSSAUD MADAME, MARIE 
and|GROSHOLTZ (1760-1850), foundress 


of famous wax-work, London. 


Eng vorenn; wrote Five 


‘hold utensils, 






TUSSER, THOMAS 1515-80), 
Cared Points 


od Husbandvie 


of Go 
TUTANKHAMEN, a ruler of Egypt, 
of the 18th dynasty, who ruled about 
00 B.C. The discovery of his tomb, 
a intact, by Herbert Carter, 
fa November, 1922, was one of the most 


important events in the history of 
archaeology. The tomb was discovered | his 


after practically twenty years of search 
în the burial place of many of the kings 


of ancient Egypt, opposite the temple of 


When the tomb was opened | a 


mains of the kirg. 
ornaments of all kinds, chariots, house- 
furniture, jewels, and 


‘articles of clothing. 'The greater 


of these were found in the Mh allt took 
The burial chamber proper was sealed, 
and after having been broken open 
revealed an immense canopy covering 
the sa — which is believed to 
contain the mummy of the king. The 
objects in the ante chamber were re- 
moved and form the largest and most 
valuable collection of objects yet found 
Too monetary 


‘will the articles were left in part to the 


British Museum, and part to his wife, 
who in turn gave them in keeping of 
the British Museum. See ARCHABOLOGY; 
Ea@ypr. 
TUTICORIN (8° — N., 78° 11’ E.), 
seaport, on G of Manaar, Madras, 


Brit. India. Pop. 30,000. 
’ TUTTLINGEN (47° 59’ N., 8° 49’ 
Wiirttem 


E.), town, on Danube, 


manufactures shoes; scene of defeat of 
Varians, 


French by Austrians and Ba 


1643. Pop. 17,000. 


TUTUILA, an island of the Samoan 
archipelago, in the Pacific Ocean, 40 m. 
8.E. Upolu, and belonging to the 
U.S. A Chief export, copra. Pop. 4,800. 


TUXPAN, a port in the state of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, 5 m. from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and 148 m. N.W. of Vera Cruz. 
Pop. 16,440. 


TUY (42° 5’ N., 8° 35’ W.), city, on 
tevedra, Spain; cath 


ao, on edral; 
manuf. leather, liquors. Pop. 
11,500. 


Rus- 


TVER, government of Euro 
‘op. 1920, 


gla; area, 24,975 sq. miles. — 





and Denegal T 








Its capital, Tver (pop. 
cottons, woolens, 


2,200,000, 
60 ,900) man 
and hardware. 


TWACHTMAN, JOHN HENRY 
(1853-1902), American painter; b. Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. From 1875 till’ 1878 he 
studied — oe Munich send Se 
at Pa turning to coun 
he settled at Greenwich, Conn., where 

work began to attract 
attention. paintings were chiefly 
landscapes and betrayed a subtle 
appreciation of nature’s changing moods, 
eeling for atmosphere and a refined 
and delicate sensibility. In Winter 
scenes he was at his best. 


and at the Panama 


in 1915. 


tion 
TWAIN, MARK., See Crupmens, 
SAMUEL, L. 


TWEED (55° 47’ N., 2° W.), river, 
Scotland; rises in Peeblesshire, passes 
Abbotsford, Melrose, Dryburgh, etc.,— 
the land of Scott,—and enters Ger. 


Ocean at Berwick; length, 97 miles; 
— th re Ettrick, Leader, Te- 
viot, Ti teadder; salmon fisheries, 


TWEED, a woolen fabric, manu- 

factured in ‘Seotland and Ireland (Harris 

and ively worn. 

The name seems to be a corruption of 

(tweel,’ or ‘twill,’ used for materials 

which have parallel diagonal lines over 
the surface of the cloth. 


TWEED, WILLIAM MARCY (1823- 
78), American politician; 6. New York 
City. From an early age he engaged in 
local Democratic politics, holding the 
office of alderman (1852-53), congress- 
man (1853-55), DAAN e tha board of 
supervisors (1856), school commissioner 

1856-57), deputy street commissioner 
1861-70) and State senator (1867-71). 
t was while he was in practical control 
of the street commissioner’s office that 
he put in operation the corrupt schemes 
that made his name infamous, but it 
was not until he was chosen commis- 
sioner of public works in 1870 that his 
stealings became colossal. His creatures 
held most of the city offices, and his 
pomor was practically unlimited. Graft 
urished in almost every department. 
The most glaring instance of corruption 
was the construction of the county 
court-house, which was planned to cost 
$250,000 but on which over $8,000,000 
was spent, leaving it still incom leted, 
the excess being divided by eed 
with his favorites and covered up by 
dishonest bookkeeping. The revelation 


IW=LFTH-DAY 


by a clerk of the actual situation which 
was published in the New York Times, 
* ht about the downfall of Tweed |T 
and inner ring. The former was 
indicted and brought to trial in 1873 
on charges of grand larceny and forgery 
and was found guilty. He was sentenced 
to pay a heavy fine and to 12 years 
in prison. This sentence was reversed 
in 1875, but civil suits brought against 
him and his inabili ility to furnish 
caused his committal to jail. From this 
he escaped in 1875 and sought refuge 
in Spain, but was recaptured and 
brought back to jail, where he died. 


- TWELFTH - DAY, the festival of the 





TYMPANIC MEMBRANE 








TYBURN, Eng. stream which once 
flowed to the Thames at Westminster; 
gallows stood near the present 
Marble Arch. 
 FYLDESLEY WITH SHAEKERLEY 
(53° 31’ N., 2° 28’ W.), town, Lanca- 
shire, England: cotton mills; collieries. 
Pop. 1921, 16,000. 


a city of Texas, in Smith 


TYLER, 
bail | co., of which it is the county seat. It is 


on ‘the St. Louis Southwestern, and the 
International and Great Northern rail- 
roads. Its industries include canning 
factories, cotton compresses, iron mills, 
tile and pottery works. Pop. 1920, 


Epiphany, in commemoration of the | 12,085 


visit of the three kings or magi to the 
Iinfant Jesus, kepton the twelfth day after 
Christmas, Jan. 6. Many ceremonies 
Wet —* be connected with Twelfth- 

TWELVE TABLES, or DUODECIM 
TABULZ, the earliest code of Roman 
laws, drawn up partly from existing 
laws, partly as new legislation by the] 0 
decemvirs (451-449 B.C.). 


TWICKENHAM (51° 27’ N.; 0° 20’ 
Thames 


W.), residential town, on 
Middlesex, England; associated with 
Pope, Horace Walpole, and other 


celebrities; Va manor fs a Crown posses- 
sion. Pop. 30,000. 


TWILIGHT is due to reflection of 
sunlight from vapors, etc., in higher 
regions of atmosphere. In low latitudes 
there is little T. 


TWILIGHT SLEEP, a method for 
inducing painless childbirth by the 
administration of anaesthetics, usually 
a combination of two drugs, scopolo- 
mine and morphine. The effect produced 
is a balanced condition of consciousness, 
fin which the body loses all sense of 
pain but retains the power of muscular 
contraction. It was first used in the 
medical clinic of the University of Baden, 
in 1914. Although it was employed in 
the United States, the results obtained 
were not as favorable as anticipated. 
Its use has not become general. 


TWILL, a woven cloth in double 
thread, giving appearance of diagonal 
ridges or ribs on the surface. 


TWIN FALLS, a city of Idaho, in 
Twin Falls co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on Snake river and is the 
center ofan extensive agricultural region. 
Pop. 1920, 8,324. 


TWO RIVERS, a city of Wisconsin; 
Situated in lumber regions: Pop. 1920, 


Charles City, Virginia. 

to the bar in 1809, and in 1811 he was 
elected a member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates. From 1816-21 he was a 
member of the national House of 
— —— and in 1825-27 governor 
becoming a senator in 1827, 
— e showed his hostility to a high 
tariff policy. In 1840 he was elected 
vice-president, succeeding Harrison the 
next year as president, in which capacity 
he stood as it were midway between the 
two great parties, without the support 
of either, for though he frequently 
showed himself in sympathy with the 
he was never wholly one of their 

number; the Whigs themselves 
him as a member of 


Treaty, the most important act of his 
administration, was the annexation of 
Texas in 1845. His last years were devoted 
to the Confederate cause. 


TYLER, MOSES COIT —— 
an American historian and scholar; 
at Griswold, Connecticut. 


history in 
University, a position he > held till his 
death. He published A History of 
American Literature During The Colontal 
Pertod, 1878; The Interary History of the 
American Revolution, 1896. 


TYLER, WAT (d. AE leader in 
Eng. rising of 1381: marched with in- 
surgents to Smithfield, was met by 
Richard II., and demanded abolition 
of serfdom and free pardon for 
rebels; slain by lord mayor. 


TYLODOPA, a group of Even-Toed 
( Artiodactyle) Ungulates, comprising Ca- 
melidae or CAMEL — 


TYMPANIC MEMBRANE. See Ean. 


TYNDALE 





TYNDALE, WILLIAM (1492 - 1536), 
Eng. Prot. divine: translator of New 
Testament into English: persecuted 
and obliged to flee abroad; captured 
near Brussels and executed. His version 
formed the basis for subsequent work. 
See Brsuy, THe ENGLISH. 


‘TYNDALL, JOHN (1820-93), Trish 
physicist; commenced life Irish 
Ordnance Survey; master at eee 
wood Coll., Hampshire; took hfs doctor- 
ate at Marburg Univ.: became prof. 
11959 and director (1867) of Royal 
nstitution; most lasting work was 


done in Heat: wrote Heat as a Mode strictly 


or a otton, 1863; pres. Brit. Association, 


—— (38° N., ae E .), ancient 
city, Sicily, on N. founded, 
396 B.C. 

TYNE (55° 1’ N., 1° 26’ W.), — 
England; flows E. to North Sea a 
Tynemouth; length, 80 miles. 


TYNEMOUTH (55° 1’ N., 1° 26’ W.), 


seaport, watering-place, at mouth of 


Tyne, Northumberland, England; con- 


tains ruins of a VII cent. priory and | fh 


a castle (XI. cent.); 
fisheries; manufactures 
Pop. 60,000. 


TYPE. See PRINTING. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. The 
first recorded typesetting machine is 
that of of Church in 1822. 
many machines have been built, but 
only one or two of these have proved 

conspicuous successes. It is convenient 
to divide typesetting machinesinto two 


1) M achines setting Single Letters 
of inary Type. — In all the machines 
in this group each letter is stored in a 
separate magazine. The required letters 
are released one by one from their 
magazines by a mechanical action, this 
mechanical action being set in motion 


shipbuilding; 
ropes and sails. 


natural companion of a machine for 
composing le type is a machine 
for distribu these types for resetting. 
Almost all the macah es have some 
device on — mechanically, 
though e — inventor— 


recast he — and filled his magazine 


magazine. 
may be either separate from the com- 


TYPEWRITERS 





posing machines (as in the Dow) or 
combined with them (as in the Thorne). 
(2) Type Casting and Setting Mæ 
chines. — The machines which both 
cast type and set it by the operation of 
a keyboard are a great advance on all 
machines in the first group. Two of these 
are in very general use. The Linotype 
(formerly called the Mergenthaler, after 
the inventor who perfected it), is in 
general use in newspaper offices all over 
fhe world. The name implies that the 
machine casts type in a line instead of in 
single letters. The Linotype does not 
speaking, set types; it sets 
matrices (moulds) for the type. Ona 
Linotype machine an expert operator 
can set from 5,000 to 6,000 ems per hour. 
Even more ingenious is the Lanston— 
Monotype, a machine which casts and 
sets single types in lines of the required 
length, automatically justifying each 
line. This machine is in two parts—the 
Mey board. which does nothing but punch 
tiny holes in a reel of paper; and the 
caster (into which the punched roll is 
fed), where the casting and setting are 
controlled by the punched reel of paper. 
e casting ma e is a complicated 
mechanism. When the paper roll enters 
the machines, currents of air pass 
through the punched holes. These set 
the mold to the right size for the char- 
acter which the holes represent. At the 
same time they place over — mold a 
matrix of the required type face. Mold 
and matrix being in position, metal is 
pumped up from a melting-pot below. 
The type when cast is set in its proper 
sition in the line, and as each line fs 
Anished it is removed automatically to 
a galley. See PRINTING. 
The Monoline machine is on a similar 
principle to the Lino , and the 
Tipe somewhat resembles the Mon- 





of keys in a keyboard. The first record 
idea of the typewriter is set forth in an 
Eng. patent of 1714. In 1840 a Fr. 
inventor received a patent on a machine 
for typewriting. and several patents were 
granted in England and the U.S. in the 
next decade. In 1857 S. W. Francis re- 
ceived a patent on a machine which com- 
Tae arranging of the type bars in a 
Circle, so that each, when moved, should 
strike its type precisely in the center of 
the circle. Christopher Latham Sholes 
invented a four row keyboard typewriter 
in 1868. From this patent was evolved 
the present Remington machine. 
The earlier forms of typewriter, 
many of which are still in use, had the 


TYPHON 





Subsequently mixed vaccines were em- 
ployed, and protection against the 
effects of all three organisms was 
afforded. Infection is usually conveyed 
by water which has been contaminated 
by sewage, as the bacillus {s is present in 
the fæces of affected persons. Milk 
and shell-fish are other carriers of infec- 
tion: The incubation period of the 
disease is about twelve to fourteen days, 
and the onset is gradual, the first symp- 
toms being headache, shiverings, a feel- 
ling of tiredness and of abdominal 
discomfort, and later a gradual rise of 


there may be 
rhea or constipation, na the spleen 
pea ono lymphatic glands are 
a 
The treatment consists of isolation, 
complete confinement to bed, liquid, 
nourishing food, with plenty of water 
to drink, and stimulants if necessary. 
ven with lead acetate for 
æmorrhage and for severe 
diarrhea; and severe constipation is 
treated with enema, purgatives being 
harmful. Cooling baths or, when baths 
are impossible, ice-packs are employed 
to relieve high temperatures. The period 
of isolation is four weeks. In — 
to preventive measures, & vaccine 
from killed typhoid bacilli should 
administered persons who are 
likely to meet wath infection. The urine 
and feeces of a person suffering or con- 
valescent from hoid fever must be 
disinfected. persons who have 
had typhoid may continue to harbor 
the bacilli. Such persons, known as 
typhoid-carriers may spread the disease. 


TYPHON. See Ecyrrr (RELIGION). 
TYPHOON. See Crcionn. 


TYPHUS FEVER, a specific infec- 
tious fever, characterized by an erup- 
tion on the skin and nervous prostration, 
caused by a micro-organism which has 


not yet been discovered; the chief 


pora that typ 
y the excreta of lice. The disease is 
now rare in Great Britain, but still 
lingers in Ireland. The incubation period 
is about twelve days, and an attack 
enly, With headache, 


d limbs, and 
rhages develop at the spots. The pulse 


ad 


stra- | members of the cy, 
.| themselves of the discontent of the 


becomes weaker and more rapid, and 
is deliri 


sp an 
improves. 

— (c.g.), pneumonia, pleurisy, 

or paralysis. , 

The treatment consists of — 


careful and constant nurs ae 
administration of nourishing d foods. 
Stimulants are usually — at one 


stage or another; ome; Oe moai should be 


frequently th antiseptics; ice 
should be a applied for headache 
delirium, complications treated as 


they arise. The period of isolation is 
five weeks. 


TYPOGRAPHY. See under Pamr 


western United States. 


Dinosaurs, which were 
They had the 


family, the 
exclusively herbivorous. 


terosaue- 
rians, and are closely rela to the 
Ceratosaures group, which includes 
the horned Dinosaurs and land reptiles 
of the late Mesozoic Period. The lar largest 
fossil of this reptile was found in 

tana, and indicated that the li 
creature was about 35 feet long an 
stood 18 feet high. Some ple cone 
tend that it carried itself kangaroo 
fashion and even leaped through the 
air in pursuit of its less agile herbivorous 
neighbors. At the time these 
flourished, the western part of the U.S. 
was desert, marine deposits were form- 
ing on the Pacific coast, the Atlantic 
coast line was much further east than 
at present, and the last volcanic erup- 


ted | tions were taking place on the Atlantic 


slope. 

TYRANT, species of monarch 
among the — Greeks, the irrespon- 
sible dominion of one man. Men of 
courage and ability, not unfrequently 

aristocracy, availed 


people in order to win ularity, and 
then with their hel yvarthirew the 


of mo 





associate the name of T. with 
the idea of a cruel and arbitrary ruler. 


men to 


TYRAS (46° 12’ N., 30° 20’ E.) 
(modern erman), a Milesian colony, 
near mouth of Tyras (Dniester). 


TYRCONNELL, ancient kingdom of 
Ireland, ae generally to the 


modern Do 

TYRCO RICHARD TALBOT, 
EARL OF (1630-91), Irish Jacobite: 
representative of Roman Catholics in 
Ireland; became viceroy, 1678. 


TYRE (33° 17’ N., 35° 17’ E.) — 
Sur), ancient city, on 
nicia; one of the most — 
maritime ‘Cities of ancient times; famous 
fa Biblical history: fell to Alexander 
after a siege in 332 B.C.; — by 
the Crusaders, 1124-129]; de- 
stroyed by the Turks. 


(56° 30’ Ns 6° 66’ W.), 
island, Inner Hebrides; 
Scotland; length, iia greatest 
breadt miles. 
TYREE, EVANS (1854); a bishop; 
ð. in DeKalb county, s. of 
Harry and Winnie o was 


to exhort in 1869, then after being a 
— reacher became a deacon in 1874, 
an elder in 1876 and bishop of the 
A. M. E. Church May 23, 1 * 


TYROL. (1) N. Ltprov.: Austria 
47° 15’ N.; 11° 25’ E.), N. of Italy and 
. of Switzerland. (2) 8. Tyrol ceded 


ane ely under Treaty of St. Germain 


point is the 


»b ing i 
Orterspitze (12,810 ft.); Brenner is most He 


famous pass. The Inn, the Adige, and 
the Drave have part of their courses 
fn Tyrol. ilkworms reared; dairy 
prodire, and wine exported; 
orests cover 46 per cent. of surface: 
— zinc, lead, and sulphur mined; 
silks, iron goods, cottons, linens, leather, 
glass, and paper manufa ing 
irds bred for export, Particularly the 
canary in the valley of the Inn. Pop. 
— entirely R.O., and German- 
in and center; chief tn. 
Tonsbrucic. Tyrol was part "of Rhestia 
and Noricum in Roman times: subse- 
Kababu a part of Bavaria. In 1363 the 


to Austria 
by the Treaty of Parke N N. Tyrol, area, 


4,786 sq. ; pop. 306,150. 8S. aan 
area, c. I; 500 s4. m.; pop. « 680,000, 


TYRONE.—(1) (54° 37’ N.; 7° 15’ 
W.), inland county, Ulster, Irelands 
surface hilly, into moun- 
tains S.; fertile and well- 
cultivated in low-lying districts; watered 
by branches of Foyle and Blackwater; 


mmanUfaetred. Pop. 145,000. Conttal 
Omagh. ` 


TIRONE, £ @ borough of Pennsy- 
vania, in B Tt is on the Penn- 


The borough has manu- 
factures of paper products, lum 
candy and chemical products. It 
near the famous Clearfield coal fields. 
Pop. 1920, 9,084. 


TYRRELL, GEORGE (1861 - — 
Irish theologian, became R.O., 1879; 
entered Soc. of Jesus, 1880; sympathetic 
with modernism; expelled. from order, 
and suspended 1906; wrote M edtaevalism 
Lex Orands, Lex Credends, Christianity 
aé the Cross Roads. 


TYRTZUS woe cent. St OD oE Gk. 
elegiac who inspired 
aga the a Spartans so that they pe 
feated the Messenians. 
TYRWHITT, THOMAS (1730 - 86); 
Eng. editor of Chaucer and classics 
(Aristotle’ s Poetics, etc.); refuted Chate 
terton’s ‘Rowley’ poems. 


TYSON, STUART LAWRENCE 
boa — American clergyman; b. at 
, 8. of Herbert Benezet and 


S seins Tyson. He was educated 
ashotah House, Wis., and St. 
John's — Oxford University, Eng. 

became deacon in 1895 and a 
priest in 1807 of the P. E. Church and 


connected with the Cathedral of St 
John the Divine in 1910 and was hon. 
vicar same after 1919. 


AS TEEB “Edinburgh: pub, $a » Scot. 
historian: ur o 
Historical and Critical. j Hiss. —— 
(1747-1813) — Outlines or Elements 


of General History. 


TYUMEN, TIUMEN (56° 55’ N., 60° 
E.), town, on Tura, Tobolsk, Siberia; 
terminus of a railway from Perm, 
_ | manufactures leather, carpets; active 
trade. Pop. 1910, 34,400. 


TZE - HSI, or TSI - AN (1884°1908), 
China. 


In | Dowager Empress of 


the dau. of a Manchu mili notice 
She was selected as a girl, by reason of 


TZE-HSI 


her remarkable beauty, as the wife 
of the Emperor Hsien-Feng, and on the 
birth of her s., T’ung-Chi was raised 
to the rank of Imperial Consort. She 
was extremely clever, and on the death 
of the emperor succeeded in having 
her s. appointed his successor. He, 
however, died in 1875 and was succeeded 
by her nephew, Kwang-Hsu. Through- 
out his reign she retained power and 
practically controlled the government. 
All attempts at reform were effectively 


TZETZES 


suppressed. She caused the Emperor 
to be imprisoned in his palace and 
put to death many reformers. She is 
believed to have instigated the Boxer 
uprising in 1900, although she expressed 
great regret at its occurrence. She was 
a woman of great capacity in statesman-' 
ship but was cruel and unscrupulous, 


TZETZES, JOHN (XII. cent.); By- 
zantine writer of Iliaca, a poem, and 
Chiliades, a collection of legends. 


U, 21st letter of alphabet: Greeks 
developed u cenician equiv- 
alent of f; alphabet took v. m 
which u came ( E. haue = have). 


- UBANJI (1° 3 19° E.), river Africa; 
formed by union of Mbomu and Welle; 
joins Congo; length, 1500 miles. 
UBEDA (37° 1’ N., 3° 27’ W.), town, 
Jaen, Spain; trade in wine, agricultural 
produce. Pop. 24,000. 


UDAIPUR (24° 35’ N., 738° 43’ E), | Sias 
native state, Rajputana, — Pop. 
Pop. t,o 1 B03, 283. Capital, UDAIPUR. 


AL, NICHOLAS A EREE E 


Miaa E ed. Oxfo 
was headmas — a ampshire then of West. 
minster. He ís notable for one work, 
Ralph Roister Doister, a great advance 
on the Interlude, for the author has 
combined the Interlude tradition with 
classical correctness. 


UDINE (anc. Vedinum or, Utinum), 
tn., Italy A65’ N. 13° 15’ E.), silks, 
velvets, leather; castle was once resi- 
dence of patriarchs of Aquileia. During 
World War was Ital. base on Isonzo | fro 
front. Pop. 49,700; (province) 673,000. 


UELZEN (53° N., 10° 31’ E.), town, 
on Ilmenau, Hanover, Prussia; manu- 
factures sugar, flax. Pop. 9,500. 


UFA (1) Government, Tatar Baskhir 
Republic, E. Russia 55° N., 56° E.), 
y chains of the 


——— in B. — 
Urals; efly By the Byelaya; 
minerals — — fron, copper, coal, 
salt, jade, — porphyry; excellent 
past roduces large crops of cereals, 
mint and other aromatic herbs. Area, 
47,109 sq. m.; Pop. 3,139,000. Oe oe is tn., 


cap. of above, junction of 
Byelava. 
UFFIZI GALLERY. See Frorzncn. 


w. by Surface is 


a Sone — lat- 
EE — thy ananteinein a: 
nach. of 14,000 to 
55000. ft.; t. Elgon (14,100 tte 
chief river ts Nile; lakes include part of 
Victoria, Edward, Albert, and Rudolf, 


ganda prov. and Unyoro abound with 
cent timber; swamps are rank 

with pa —— , rushes, reeds, ant coarse 
grass. p fo fringes the mar- 
‘| Ser of Victoria Nyanza and clothes 
valley. Economic products are 

rubber, cocoa, coffee, acacia gums, gum 
‘| copal: incense, shellac, and Sbon: cotton 
grows well, as do sugar-cane, ground- 
nuts, sesamum, Castor oil, and other oil 
p! lants. Chief exports are cotton, coffee, 
des and skins, ivory, ghee, rubbers 
imports, provisions, textiles, machinery. 
Several steamers of Uganda Ry. (Mom- 
basa to Kisumu, Lake Victoria, 584 m.; 
completed in 1902 at cost of over 


= ,000. ~ Rs * n akos ; une (ie A 
m. e m. 
an Bort Me Kanal ala; mail ser- 


vice by ru runners i E in vogue; telephones 
extend 


~ Uganda is eter into five provinces: 
1) kingdom of Buganda, on w. shores of 
ictoria Nyanza; (2) w. prov., On W. 
boundary; (3) N. prov., along w. to N. 
boundary; a Rudolf prov., from N. 
boundary to (5) E. prov., lying D. of 
Buganda. The governor administers 
justice, raises revenue, and controls 
native chiefs, who, however, govan 
their own subjects. Europeans 
R ppeal Gourt (o t adee from de and 
an Ap of ju mn 
boring tectorates). Islands aoga- 
toria —— are home of sleeping- 
sickness, and are now aband 


oned. 
The natives consist of Bantu eag 
Nilotic negroes, pygmies 


Massai, 
» | Semliki forest), and some Hamitic tribes: 


about one-fourth are Baganda, who are 
noted carpenters and ironworkers. Ba 
cation undertaken by missionary 

cieties. Brit. cap. is Entebbe; 3; Dativo 


UGLICH 


cap., Memgo. Captain Speke was first 
European to visit Buganda (1862); 
welcomed by King Mtesa. Stanley, 
also well received (1875), was invited 
to send missionaries. These came (1877, 
1879), but Mwanga, Mtesa’s successor, 
massacred Christians in 1885. Uganda 
was assigned to Great Britain by Anglo- 
Ger. treaty (1890), and protectorate 
proclaimed (1894). Mwanga rebelled 
(1897). but was soon put down, and 
mutiny of Sudanese troops in same year 
uelled after some months’ fighting. 
ir H. Johnston, sent as commissioner 
(1899), reorganized protectorate. Area, 
110,300 sq. m.; pop. (1921) 3,071,608, 
including 1,269 Europeans. See map 
Africa. 


UGLICH (57° 33’ N., 38° 23’ E.), 
town, on Upper Volga, Yaroslavl, Rus- 
sia; cathedral (XIII. cent.); paper-and 
flour-mills. Pop. 9,800. 


UGOLINO DELLA GHERARDESCA 
(c. 1220-89), count of Donoratico; Pisan 
noble active for Guelph faction; placed 


by Dante among traitors in lowest circle. 


of Inferno. 


UHLAND, JOHANN LUDWIG (1787- 
1862), Ger. poet and politician; b. 
Tübingen; wrote excellent volkslieder 
and ballads; also lyrics, and Life of 
Walther von Vogelwaide, Der 
Minnesang, etc. 


UHLANS, or ULANS, name originall 
given to Polish ight cavalry armed wit 
a lance; introduced into Prussian army 

1740), where they continued to wear a 
tinctive dress, including the czapka, 
or lancer cap; used as scouts in Franco- 
Prussian War (1870-1); in the World 
War formed the advanced reconnoi- 
tring bodies, and also the screen of the 
Ger. armies as they advanced through 
Belgium into France (Aug. 1914). 


UHRICHSVILLE, a city of Tuscara- 
was County, Ohio. It has manufactures of 
fine clay and sewer pipe. Pop. 1920, 


UVINTAH, a lofty mountain range in 
Wasatch Co., Utah, U.S.A., extending 
into Wyoming. 
Gilbert Peak (13,680 ft.), Emmons Peak 
(12,694 ft.), Mt. Hodges (13,500 f6.), 
and Dawes Peak (13,300 ft.). The 
Green R. and the Uintah R. have cut 
deep gorges in the range. 

UIST, NORTH AND SOUTH (57° 
35’ N., 7° 20’ W.), (57° 15’ N., 7° 20’ 
W.), two islands, Outer Hebrides, Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland. Pops. 3,700; 5,400. 

UITENHAGE (33° 46’ 8., 25° 27’ E.), 


town, Cape Colony; railway-works: 
rae industry. Pop. (1921) 


The highest points are | P 


UKRAINE 


UJIJI, or KaweE zs, tn., on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, Tanganyika Terr. (late Ger. 
E. Africa) (4° 55’ 8., 29° 40’ E.), trad- 
ing center for ivory; here Stanley found 
Livingstone (Oct. 28, 1871); 
World War was occupied by Belgian 
force (July 29, 1916). Pop. 25,000. 


UJJAIN (23° 11’ N., 75° 52’ E., 

town, native state Gwalior, India; ex- 
rts opium; was capital of ancient 
alwa. Pop. 43,000. 


UKASE, an edict from Tsar or Senate 
of Russia. 


UERAINE, state, formerly included in 
Austria-Hungary and Russia (c. 46° 
10 53° 20’ N., 22° 30 ~40° E.), bounded 
N. and £. by Russia, s. by Taurida and 
the Black Sea, w. by Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Ozecho-Slovakia, and Poland; 
surface marshy in N., low plateau in s.; 
Black Sea coast includes Odessa and 
Kherson ports; chief rivers are Dnieper, 
Dniester, Bug, and Donets trib. of Don. 
Climate continental; Odessa, Jan. 26°4° 
F., July 733° F., ann. rainfall 16 in.; 
rain mainly in summer. Wheat, barley, 
rye, and oats are the chief crops; sugar- 
beets, potatoes, tobacco, also grown. 
Coal from Donets valley, average ann. 
production 14,000,000 tons; iron ore 
near Krivoy-Rog (c. 5,000,000 tons 
annually); manganese, mercury, salt. 
Manufactures few, sugar is chief; cereals 
comprise over 85 per cent of exports; 
imports mainly manufactured textiles; 
railway mileage 11,070. Provisio 
government is a Directory of five mem- 
bers. Two-thirds of pop. belong to 
Ukrainian-Orthodox Church, which is 
very similar to Russian Orthodox; re- 
mainder to Gr. Catholic, Russian Ortho- 
dox, Jewish, etc. There are primary 
and secondary schools and colleges: 
universities at Kiev and Kamenez- 
Podolsk. State founded (880); EŒ. part 
to Lithuania (1315), w. part to Poland 
(1340); whole incorporated with Poland 
(1569-1648); Eœ. under Muscovy by 
Treaty of Pereyaslavl (1654), w. to 
Austria (1795). Nationalist govern- 
ment dating from 1846 culminated in 
roclamation of independence (Nov. 
1918), and in union of E. and W. Uk- 
raine (Jan. 1919). In Feb. 1918 Bolshe- 
vist Red forces invaded the Ukraine and 
took Kiev. In accordance with the 

eace with the Germans signed at Brest- 

tovsk (March 3) they withdrew. The 
Germans recognized the independence of 
the Ukraine, but did not scruple to 
invade it. An army was organized under 
an adventurer, Petlura, who repulsed 
the invaders, and, after the Armistice, 
occupied Kiev (Dec. 9), expelling the 
Dro Gorman vernment of Skoropad- 
ski. The then co tted 


ULCER | 


ULSTER 





the imprudence of fighting the Poles for 
Lemberg and Galicia instead of getting 
rid of the Red menace. Throughout 
Jan. 1919 the Ukrainian army endeav- 
ored, without success, to take the Gal- 
ician cap. The enterprise was abandon- 
ed in May after a heavy defeat. Ukrain- 
fan — under Petlura then proceeded 
to attack the Reds. Kiev was lost, taken 
and lost again, and Denikin, who had 
organized resistance to the Bolsheviks 
in the s., refused to recognize Petlura. 
Later he joined forces with the Ukrain- 
fan leader, and the Reds, hard pressed, 
were compelled to evacuate Kiev (Sept. 
1.). When the Bolsheviks returned 
(Oct.) Petlura threw in his lot with 
them, but was defeated by Denikin’s 
eae forces. Kiev again fell (Dec. 

. Su 
drew, and the situation in the Ukraine 
became comparatively settled. The 
political status was that of an indepen- 
dent republic with strong affiliations 
with the Soviet Republic. » £. 
498,100 sq. m.; pop. (est.) 46,000,000. 
See map Russia. 


ULCER term applied to an open sore 
formed by a gradual b down of, 
tissue in skin or mucous membrane’: 
chief varieties are simple, due to gradual 
death of the tissue cells through lack of 
nutrition, or to traumatism; specific, 
due to the action of a specific mi 
organism, e.g. of tuberculosis or syphilis; 
malignant, due to the replacement of the 
skin or mucous membrane by a malig- 
nant growth, e.g. epithelioma. 


ULEABORG (Finnish Oulu). 
Prov., Finland (67° N., 27° 30’ 
includes part of Lapland; largely forest 
covered; has numerous lakes. Area, 
63,957 sq. m.; pop. (1920) 366,787. (2) 
Tn., seapt., cap. of above, on Gulf of 
Bothnia; has shipbuilding yards, to- 
bacco factories, salmon fisheries; trade 
in timber, hides, leather, pitch, tar. 
Pop. (1920) 21,216. 

Wolf), 
hs 


ULFILAS (311-83) (Little 
Arian bp., called apostle of the Goths; 
his mission to the Goths has been called 
the noblest side of Arianism, and U. is 
its greatest name. He came to Con- 
stantinople to support the Arians; 
translated Bible into Gothic—earliest 
Teutonic version, and portions, of great- 
est importance to Teutonic philology, 
survive. 


1 
E 


ULLATHORNE, WILLIAM BER- 
NARD (1806-89), R.O. bp. of Birming- 
ham, 1850-88. 


ULLMANN, KARL (1796-1865), 
Prot. divine; prof. at Halle (1829), 
Heidelberg (1836). 


ULM (48° 24’ N., 9° 59’ E.), city, 


uently the Bolsheviks witb- A 


Wiirttemberg, Germany; first-class for- 
tress; magnificent Gothic cathedral (1377 
-1494), famous spire, Neu Bau (con- 
taining government offices), town hall; 
cottons, woolens, leather, flour-milling, 
dis ; here General Mack, with 
28,000 Austrians, surrendered to Na- 
poleon, 1805. Pop. (1920) 56,020. 


ULRICH, CHARLES FREDERICK 
(1858), an American artist born in New 
York City. He was educated at the 
Cooper Institute and the National 
Academy. He studied in Munich and 
in 1879 was awarded a medal. He 
painted in New York City for several 
years and in 1884 removed to Italy. 
Among his most famous works were: 
The Carpenter, Washing of Feet in the 
Venice Cathedral, The Glass Blowers, 


Dutch Typesetter, In the Land of 
— The Wood Engraver and The 
atfe. 


ULRICH, EDWARD OSCAR, an 
American paleontologist, born at Cin- 
cinnati, son of Charles and Julia Schnell 
Ulrich. He was educated at Wallace 
College, and at Ohio Medical College. 
He was successively connected with the 
Cincinnati Soc. Natural History, and 
the geol. surveys of Ill., Minn., and Ohio, 
then after 1897 was geologist of the U.S. 
Geol. Survey and also asso. in paleontol- 
ogy of the U.S. National Museum after 


ULRICH, DUKE OF WURTTEM- 
BERG (1487-1550), driven from Wiirt- 
temberg, 1519; his attempt to recover 
duchy, on outbreak of Peasants’ War, 
failed, 1525; restored by aid of Hesse, 


cro- | 1914 


” | 1534; promoted Reformation, destroy- 
seizing C 


ing monasteries and hurch 


property. 


ULRICI, HERMANN (1806-84), a 
German philosopher; his worksinclude: 
Geschichte der Hellenischen Dichikunst, 
1835; Ueber Shakspeare’s Dramatische 
Kunst, 1839; Ueber Princtpund Methode 
der Hegelschen Philosophie, 1841; Das 
Grundprincip der Philosophie, 1845-46. 


ULSTER, prov., n. of Ireland (54° 
30’ N., 7°sW.), consisting of counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, 
Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, Mon- | 
aghan, and Tyrone; most flourishing in- 
dustrial and commercial region; manu- 
factures linen, muslin, and iron goods; 
shipbuilding and distilling are important; 
bauxite and rock salt worked in Antrim; 
predominatingly Prot. in religion and 
Unionist in politics; opposed to all 
measures of Irish Home Rule; under Sir 
Edward Carson a volunteer force was 
organized prepared to resist Mr. As- 
quith’s Home Rule Bill (1914), when out- 
break of World War merged the question 


ULTIMA THULE 


in the wider issue of national honor and 
safety; Ulster contributed largely to the 
fighti services; Ulster Division dis- 
tinguished itself on the Somme; Mr. 
Lioyd George’s Home Rule Act (passed 


different colors, each color having ite 
own wave length. The colors compos- 
ing Walle Ugent range mom ae 
orange, yellow, green an ue o 

snd the wave length decreasesffrom red, 


by both Houses, Dec. 1920) was accepted | which has th 


by Ulster under protest. Under this 
Act two Parliaments are set up, the one 
ad N. Troan pA — ny — 
ermanagh, Londonderry, an rone), 
the other for the rest of Ireland. There 
were severe riots in Belfast, London- 
derry, and other towns in 1920. Fol- 
lowing the establishment of the New 
Government in 1921 Ulster became 
officially Northern Ireland, with its own 
liament. See IRELAND, section 
‘Area, 8. d l 1,581,700 
⸗ sq. M.; DOD. 1,061, /0U. 

See InmLAND ( History). 


ULTIMA THULE, a name m 
‘uttermost thule,’ given in ancient 
times to the remote regions of Northern 
Europe. The name later became vague 
fin its application and was given in turn 
to Norway, Ireland, etc. 

ULTIMATUM, final 
sented by one side to 
international dispute; usually accom- 
panied by a hint of how their non-ac- 
ceptance will be regarded; as a rule, if 
not ted, diplomatic relations are 
broken of: wars sometimes begin with- 
out the formal submission and rejection 
of such propositions. 


ULTRAMARINE, asilicate of alumin- 
ium and sodium containing sulphur; is 
a blue pigment, natural form lapis lazuli; 
used for blueing clothes and paper. 


ULTRAMONTANISM, school, party, 
tendency, and policy in R.O. Oburch, 
its existence as distinct from Catholi- 
cism being denied by Catholics as a 
whole. It is the inheritor of the med- 
iæval opposition to secularism and is 
largely equivalent to the modern oppo- 
sition to liberalism or ‘modernism’ of 
any kind. It really sums up the dom- 
inant tendencies in the R.O. Church 
and the policy of the Curia, is certainly 
opposed to secularism, rationalism, and 
nationalism, but tends to be a vague 
term flung at certain R.O tendencies by 
those who do not agree with them. The 
formulation of the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility at the Vatican Oouncil of 
1870 was certainly a triumph of U., and 
likewise later pronouncements against 
modernism. 


ULTRA VIOLET RAYS. When a ray 
of white light is passed through a prism, 
it is bent in such a manner that it is 
spread out into a band of different colors, 
known as a This is due to the 
fact that white light 


proposition pre- 
the other in an 


is composed o. 


e longest wave eogi, to 
violet aaa has ——— ce 
ever, the spectrum photographed, it 
is found that beyond the violet rays are 
rays of still shorter wave length, which 
are invisible to the eye, but very active 
in ther effect upon a photographic 
p'ate. These rays are known as ‘ultra- 
violet,” because they occur beyond the 
violet portion of the spectrum. It has 
been shown that these rays are not only 
active in the production of photographs, 
but are an important factor in promot- 
ing the growth of plants and the forma- 
tion of starch and sugar in their tissues. 
Light rich in ultra-violet rays can be 
produced by the passage of electricity 
through a tube filled with mercury 
vapor. Attempts have been made to 
use utlra-violet light for the cure of 
certain diseases and for certain indus- 
trial processes, such as bleaching. Some 
success has been attained, but the use of 
the light is not, at present, ve. 


ULWAR or ALWAR. Capital of 
Native State Alwar, India; 60 m. N.B. 
of Jaipur Ulwar stands in a valley. 
It is surrounded by ramparts and moat 
with five gates. It contains fin 
aces, temples, tomb of Bakhtawa 
Singh (D. 1815) and Sacred Pool. 
ULYSSES, 


ULYXES, or ULIXES, 
the name under which the Greek hero, 
Odysseus, was known among the 
Romans. U., who is the hero of 
Homer’s Odyssey, was the son of Laertes 
and Anticleia (or, according to later 
tradition, of Sisyphus and Anticleia), 
King of Ithaca, husband of Penelope, 
and father of Telemachus. The story 
of U., as related by Homer, has been 
much extended and modified by later 
poets and mythographers. 

UMAN (48° 43’ N., 30° 20’ E.), town, 
Kiev, Russia; export trade in corn. Pop. 
37,200. 

UMARKOT (25° 21’ N., 69° 46’ E.), 
town, Thar and Parker, Sind, Brit. 
India. Pop. 5,100. 

UMBALLA, or AMBALIA, city, Pun- 
jab, India (30° 21’ N.. 77° B.): impor- 
tant ry. jn. and military station. During 
Ind. unrest of Apri 1919 cases of incen- 
diarism occurred in the military lines. 
Pop. 80,000. Area of dist., 1,851 sq. m.; 
pop. 820,000. 

UMBER, a natural pigment, con- 
taining hydrated oxides of iron and 
manganese. The ent is 


earthy pigm 
fi washed and dried at 212° F. It tben 


UNCONSCIOUS 





constitutes ‘raw umber’ which, calcined, 
— a rich brown color—‘burnt 
umber.’ 


UMBELLIFERAE, herbaceous dic- 
otyledons, possessing stout, hollow 
stems, and sheathing, much divided 
leaves; inflorescence, cymose umbel, 
usually compound, though simple in 
Astrantia, Bupleura, and some others. 
Carrot, celery, caraway, and parsley are 
economically important. 


UMBILICUS, see Navzt. 


UMBRELLA, used by women in 
Britain from XVII. cent.; first English- 
man to use it habitually, Joseph Han- 
cock, c. 1750; used by ancients; cere- 
monial significance in Egst. 


UMBRELLA BIRD, or Cephalopterus 
ornatus, a species of Cottingidss, which 
is peculiar on account of a 1 umbrella- 
shaped crest on its head. he bird it- 
self is of a uniform black plumage. 


UMBRELLA TREE, the name given 
for an obvious reason to many plants, 
notably to Magnolia Fraseri, Paritium 
Guineense, and a species of Acacia. 


UMBRIA, dist. in Central Italy (43° 
5’ N., 12° 30’ E.). Anc. Umbria at one 
time embraced almost the whole of 
Central and N. Italy, but varied greatly 
in extent at different periods; was Sixth 
Region of Italy under empire. Modern 
Umbria, comprising prov. of Perugia, 
is bounded by Tuscany, Abruzzi, and 
Rome; cap. Perugia; region moun- 
tainous, with fertile valleys and good 
pasturage; contains many objects of 
artistic and architectural interest; until 
1860 Umbria formed part of Papal 
States. Area, 3,770 sq. m.; pop. 714,700. 


UMLADT, word invented by Jacob 
Grimm (g.v.) to denote vowel change 
caused by the following vowel i 
(or e). e.g. Ger. Mann gives Mannlich. 
In English the following vowel may have 
disappeared, cf. Frank, French = Frank- 
tsh; man, men; fall, fell; mouse, mice. 


UNALASKA, see ALBUTIAN ISLANDS. 


UNAO, a tn. and dist. in the Lucknow 
div. of the Central Provinces, India. 
The town is 10 m. n.n. of Cawnpore, 
and has a population of 13,500. The 
district has an area of 1,737 sq. m. and 
a pop. of 1,000,000. 


UNBELIEF, see AGNOSTICISM. 
UNCIAL, see PALAEOGRAPH. 


UNCLE SAM, the national nickname 
of the United States government and 
people. It had a vague o in the 
northern states, traceable to the War of 
1812, and related to a facetious inter- 


pretation given to the letters “U.S.” 
(United States) marked on some casks. 
The ‘Uncle Sam’ the letters were made 
to represent, was an allusion to a 
Samuel Wilson of Troy, N.Y., whom 
tradition described as an inspector or 
@ contractor. This connotation, so 
accidentally inspired, had a relish that 
made it generally acceptable and the 
national initials thus acquired an alter- 
nate designation. United States customs 
Officers came to be referred to as ‘Uncle 
Sam’s men,’ and in a short time the 
name was firmly established as a pop- 
ular appellation of the United States. 


UNCONSCIOUS, THE, a term em- 
loyed by the followers of Freud, the 
ounder of the psycho-analysis school of 
psychology, in designating that part 
of the human mind known variously as 
the subconsciousness, the subliminal or 
the subjective mind. Its existence was 
first demonstrated by the experiments of 
the early Mesmerists, and later by the 
hypnotists, but it was the founders of 
the London Society of Psychical Re- 
search, during the middle eighties of 
last century, who made the first attempt 
to mark out its boundaries and to an- 
alyze its operations. While every 
modern psychologist and the great 
majority of the members of the medical 
profession recognize its existence, no 
physical base in the brain has yet been 
assigned to it. According to the psycho- 
analysts, it is the storehouse of sup- 
pressed desires, which there accumulate 
and later in life create mental disorders, 
especially of a sexual nature, the cure 
being in discovering and exposing them 
to the patient himself, and thus liberat- 
ing them. This is done by various 
methods, but chiefly through a careful 
study of dreams, since the Freudians, 
in agreement with a great many 
other modern psychologists, hold that 
dreams are the natural medium of ex- 
pression of the unconscious, of which a 
certain percentage percolate into the 
conscious mind and are by it retained 
after waking. The same result is 
obtained more directly by the hyp- 
notists, the conscious mind being sus- 
pended during the hypnotic sleep, 
giving the unconscious the opportunity 
to manifest itself. A more 
contact with the unconscious is made 
by the auto-suggestionists, a French 

school of hypnotists under the leader- 
ship of Emile Coue (g.v.), without the 
employment of the hypnotic sleep, 
who supplement the methods of the 
psycho-analyists with sacious auto- 
supgeaton, thereby cou racting the 
evil effects of what the lat &r term sup- 
pressed desires, and the’ former term 
unconscious auto-suggesticl. 


UNDERWOOD 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 





UNDERWOOD, FRANCIS HENRY, 
—— 894), an American author, born in 

nfield, Mass., after being clerk of the 
Massachusetts Senate in 1852, he was 
literary editor of the publishing house of 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. He also as- 
sisted in the management of the Atlantic 
Monthly for 2 years, was then clerk of 
the superior court in Boston for 11 years 
and in 1885 was appointed United 
States consul of Glasgow. Among his 
works are: Hand Book of American 
Literature, 1872; Cloud Pictures, 1877; 
Lord of Himself, 1874, and Man Pro- 
poses, 1880. He died in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Aug. 7, 1894. 


UNDERWOOD, LUCIEN MARCUS, 
(1853). An American botanist born in 
New Woodstock, New York. In 1877 
he graduated from Syracuse University. 
He was an instructor at several univer- 
sities in Illinois and also at Syracuse and 
DePauw Universities. In 1896 he was 
professor of botany at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He was the author of: Descriptive 
Catalogue of North American Hepaticae, 
1 ; Moulds, Mildews and Mushrooms, 
1899; Our Native Ferns and How to 
Study Them, 1900. 


. UNDERWOOD, OSCAR WILDER 
1862), a United States senator, born at 
uisville, Ky., son of Eugene and 
Frederica Virginia Underwood. He 
was educated at Rugby School, Louis- 
villo and at the Univ. of Virginia. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1884 and 
afterwards was engaged in the practice 
of law at Birmingham, Ala. He was a 
member of the 54th to 63d Co 
(1895-1915), 9th Ala. Dist., and U.S. 
senator, terms 1915-27. 


UNDULATORY THEORY, see Lieut. 


UNGAVA (56° N., 71° W.), unorgan- 
ized territory, Canada, occupying N.w. 
side of Labrador peninsula. 


UNGULATA, a great order of mam- 
mals comprising the Hoorrep ANIMALS. 
Their main characteristic is the presence 
of hard blunt nails, or hoofs, encasing 
the toes, and fitting the animals especial- 
ly for running. They include Hyrax, 

lephants, —the PERISSODACTYLA, — 
Tapirs, Rhinoceroses, Horses, —thbe Ar- 
TIODACTYLA,—Pigs, and the RUMINANTS, 
all of which are discussed separately; 
but here we may mention an extinct 
group of gigantic forms— Titanotherium 
(Brontothertum) and its allies, which 
were apparently common in America in 
later Tertiary times. They were scarcely 
less than Elgghants in size, and had a 
riinoceros-liP-sskull, with complex molar 
teeth (bracyz) dni). 


UNGULA, see Horses Fang. 


UNGVAR (48° 38’ N., 22° 20’ E.), 
town, on Ung, Hungary; pottery, wine; 
health-resort. Pop. 15,200. 


UNICORN, a fabulous animal men- 
tioned by classical authors as existing 
in India and as having a long, single 
horn on the forehead. The animal was 
supposed to resemble the horse in build 
and swiftness, though the origin of the 
fable is probably the rhinoceros. James 
I. adopted the unicorn as the sir ‘ster 
Supporter of royal arms at Union or the 


UNIFORMITY, ACT OF, see Enea- 
LAND (HISTORY). 


UNION, a town in Hudson County, 
New Jersey. It adjoins Weehawken 
and West Hoboken and is on the Rahway 
Valley Railroad. It is an important 
industrial center and is largely interested 
in the manufacture of silk and embroider- 
ed goods. Here are breweries and a 
shirt factory. Has also a Carnegie 
Library. Pop. (1920) 20,651. 


UNION, a city of South Carolina in 
Union Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Southern and the 
Union and Glenn Springs Railroads. 
It is the commercial center of a fruit 
growing and a farming region. It also 
has fruit and truck interests. City has 
four large cotton mills and an oil mill. 
Among the buildings are the Carnegie 
Library and Federal building. Pop. 
(1920) 6,141. 


UNION COLLEGE, situated at Col- 
lege View, near Lincoln, Neb. is a co- 
educational, denominational school, sup- 
ported by the Seventh-day Adventists, 
and dates from 1891. It has a regular 
college curriculum, medical and commer- 
cial courses, and offers manual training, 
including instruction in printing, broom- 
making, carpentry, metal wor » elec- 
trical work, tailoring, sewing and cook- 
ery. In 1922 there were 416 students and 
a AACH under the direction of O. M. 

ohn. 


UNION COLLEGE, a seat of higher 
learning situated at Schenectady, N.Y., 
dating from 1795. A number of de- 
nominations cooperated in its organi- 
zation and affiliated with the institution 
are the Law School, Medical College, 
Dudley Observatory in Albany and 
affliated with the institution are 
the Albany course in Pharmacy under 
the title of Union University. In 1922 
there „was a student roll of 678 and a 
teaching staff of 54 under the presi- 


dency of C. A. Richmond, D.D., D. 
UNION JACK, see Fraga. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. See 


SOUTH AFRICA, UNION oF. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SE MI - 
NARY, situated in New York City, 
was founded in 1836. It is non-sectar- 
fan, though controlled by the Presby- 
terian Church. Its directors and profes- 
sors conform to the Westminster Con- 
fession, but students may be of all creeds, 
The course include Greek, Hebrew, 
Latin, English, philosophy, Old and 
New Testament philology and exegesis, 
biblical, systematic and practical the- 
ology, apologetics, Christian ethics, 
church history, history of religion, voice 
culture, and sacred music. There were 
320 students and 30 teachers in 1922. 


UNIONTOWN, a city of Pennsyl- 
vania and the county seat of Fayette 
Co. It is on the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroads. This 
city is the commercial center of a coal 
and iron region. Among its manu- 
factures are coke ovens, a foundry, 
brick yards, and manufactures of glass 
and flour. Pop. (1920) 15,692. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, the popular 
definition of a Unitarian is of one who 
believes that Christ was a human being, 
denies his divinity or deity, and the 
trinity, which is a basic faith in all ortho- 
dox Protestant creeds. The name Uni- 
tarian had its origin in Hungary in the 
16th century, but was then applied to 
a religious league, and had no other 
meaning than fraternal unity. Unitarian, 
meaning belief in one human Christ, 
was first given to churches of that faith 
in Transylvania in the 17th century. 
The Unitarian Church in the United 
States was founded by Dr. Joseph 
Priestly, who established two churches; 
at Northumberland, Pennsylvania in 
1794, and in Philadelphia in 1796. The 
Unitarian Church of the United States 
was organized in 1825. The General 
Conference meets biennially. Presi- 
dent, William Howard Taft. (1921) 
Churches 406; ministers 505; member- 
ship 103,936; Sunday Schools 346. 
(1922) The, Unitarian Church{maintains 3 
Academies, and 3 Divinity Schools, 
the Divinity School at Harvard, being 
the largest. It supports missionaries in 
Africa, Australia, India, Egypt, South 
America, and most of the countries of 
Europe 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, 
CHURCH OF THE, originated in the 
missionary movement organized in 1746 
to systematize and extend the German 
Reform Churches in America. One of 
the missionaries sent from Germany 
was Philip William Otterbein, who, in 
1768, while engaged in pastoral work at 
Lancaster, Pa., joined with a Mennonite 

reacher in an evangelizing mission. 

he connection caused friction with 


UNITED FREE CHURCH 


Otterbein’s fellow ministers. The work 
at the asssociation of ministers 
of other denominations and developed 
to the formation in Maryland in 1800 of 
the ecclesiastical body known today. 
The movement was viewed as not a 
schism but rather as a natural develop- 
ment of German-speaking congrega- 
tions seeking a deeper spiritual life. 
After 1815 English speaking churches of 
the denominations became numerous. 
The church’s doctrine is Arminian. 
Baptism and the Lord’s puppet are 
sanctioned, but the mode of celebrating 
both is left to the judgment of the in- 
dividual. Its policy is similar to that of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the denomination affiliates with Metho- 
dist communions. Women are licensed 
and ordained to preach. In 1889 a 
branch of the church was separately 
organized under the old constitution. 
It was formed of members who broke 
from the main body in a dispute over 
the new constitution. In 1919 the larger 
branch had 347,981 church members, 
seven colleges and a theological semi- 
nary at Dayton, O. The old Constitu- 
tion Church had about 20,000 members 
in that year. 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 
an ecclesiastical body formed itn 1894 
by seceders from the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, which dated from 1800. The 
division was due to differences of opinion 
regarding the fundamental principles 
of church polity. The church's articles 
of faith and of discipline are in strict 
accord with the doctrine (which is 

an) as well as the spirit and 
purposes of the original church. Its 
teachings and polity differs little from 
those of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It has three colleges. 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
(in Germany), the state church of Prus- 
sia. It came into existence in 1817 at 
the behest of Frederick William II., 
and was a unio n of parts of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. The sects 
joined without any doctrinal differences 
being settled, the aim being unity. 
Disputed points in scientific theology 
were left to be harmonized in the future. 
Harmony gradually developed in eastern 
parts of Prussia by the Lutherans ab- 
sorbing the Reformed elements, while in 
the western part the two sects finally 
blended by slow amalgamation. In 
several other German states a similar 
union was effected, but the rest are 
either exclusively Lutheran or Reformed 
for further union. 


UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOT- 


LAND was formed in 1900 by the union 
of the Free Church of Scotland and the 


‘UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 


United Presb. Church. There was a 
minority of the Free Church who not 
only remained apart from the union, 
but raised an action claiming the whole 
‘funds and property of the Free Church. 
‘The Scot. courts decided in favor of the 
U.F. Church, but the decision was re- 
versed by the House of Lords, and the 
property and funds of the Free Church 
‘section of the United Church passed to 
the — who became known as the 
legal Free Church. Emergency fund of 


750,000. 

UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND (50°60° 30, 
N., 1° 44’ E. 10° 30’ W.), aada 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRBLAND, and 
Wares (for geography, local govern- 
ment, justice, education, religion, etc., 
see these headings); total area, includ- 
ing Isle of Man and Channel Islands, 
121,633 sq. m.; pop. 45,516,259. ii 


The estimated revenue 'of U.K. 
1923 is £910,775,000, and the expendi- 
ture is £910, 069, 000; principal sources 
of national revenue are income-tax, 
customs duties, estate duties, post-office; 
and chief items of expenditure are 
charges on National Debt, and the up- 
keep of army, navy, and civil services 
The army is in transition from war to 
piece basis; total establishment, ex- 
cluding troops in India, 350 ,000; Royal 
Air Force, 35,000; personnel of the navy 
numbered in all 140 ,000 

Industries, Commerce, etc.— Agri- 
culture is carried on; chief crops are, in 
Great Britain, oats, wheat, barley, pota- 
toes; in Ireland, oats, potatoes, barley; 
live stock raised (in order of numerical 
importance): in Great Britain, sheep, 
cattle, pigs, horses; in Ireland, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, horses. Minerals include 
coal, iron, tin, lead, zinc, wo.fram, cop- 
per, besides limestone, sandstone, oil 
shale, and gypsum. The principal manu- 
factures are fron and steel goods, and 
cotton, woolen, and linen textiles. oo 
foreign countries with which trade is 
most extensively carried on are the U.S. 
and France; large trade is also conducted 
with India, ‘Australia, Canada, and other 
Brit. colonies. Value of exports (1921), 
£810,318,848; imports (1921), £1,085,- 
500, 061. Chief inports are cereals, live 
stock, food stuffs, raw materials, in- 
cluding cotton, timber, wool, etc., and 
fron and steel goods; and the chief ex- 
ports are coal, cotton goods, linen and 
woolen goods, iron and steel goods, fish. 
Shipping is one of most important in- 
dustries ; heer net tonnage of Brit. 
steam and sailing vessels engaged in 
foreign and home trade in 1921 was 
18,336,424, and in 1921 the foreign 
‘vessels cleared at Brit. ports had a ton- 
nage of 36,725,535. Railway lines open 

eage a bout. 24,000. See ENGLAND; 


UNITED PROVINCE 


GREAT BRITAIN: BRITISH Emprre; CAN- 
ADA; IRELAND; IMDIA lete. 

UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, 
body composed by a 
1907 of Methodist New — 
Bible Christians, and United Methodist 
Free Church 


UNITED METHODIST FREE 


CHURCHES, body formally begun in 
1857, now amalgamated in United Meth- 
odist Church. 

UNITED MINE WORKERS, 


Minn WORKERS. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, one of the Presbyterian 
denominations in the United States 
directly connected with the Secession 
and Relfef movements of the church in 
Scotland in the eighteenth century. It 
was formed in 1858 and united the 
greater part of the Associate Synod 
(Secession) and the Associate Reformed 
Synod into one denomination. It ac 
cepts the Westminister Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms as its doctrinal 
standards, and in organization and 
government is in accord with the other 
Presbyterian bodies. See PRESBYTER- 


IAN CHURCH. 
P RCOTLAND. REAN 


UNITED 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
ligious body existing under that name 
(1847-1900) was formed by the union 
of the Secession and Relef Churches, 
the immediate cause of the formation of 
the Secession Church being the restora- 
tion of the law of patronage, and of the 
right of congregations to choose their 
own ministers; both Churches maintaned 
voluntary. pr rinciples which they carried 
into the Church. 

UNITED PROVINCES, see NETHER- 


LANDS. 
UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA 


AND OUDH, prov., India (27° 35’ N., 
80° 50’ al bounded N. by Himalayas 

w. by Rajputana and 
ab. Surface generally is wide 
plain. with Himalayas on the n. boun- 
dary; watered by Ganges, with Jumna 
and other affluents. Agriculture is 
extensively carried on and is greatly 
assisted by irrigation; chief crops are 
wheat, rice, millet, barley, maize, and 
pulse, while cotton, sugar-cane, and oil- 
seeds are also cultivated. Densely pop- 
ulated; in this area the mutiny of 1857 
broke out. Principal religions, in order 
of numerical importance, are du, 
Mohammedan, hristian, Jain, and 
Sikh. Chief towns are Allahabad (cap. ), 
Lucknow, Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Meerut. Administration is carried out 
by a lieutenant-governor, who is assisted 
by a legislative council. Area, 107,267 
sq. m.; pop. 47,182,000. y 
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UNITED STATES, federal republic 
N. America (25° 49’ N., 67°-125° w.), 
ted States bounded n. by Canada, 
B®. by the Atlantic, s. by the Gulf of 
Mexico and Mexico, and w. by the 
Pacific (see ALasxKa); coast-line over 
13,000 m. Inland from the x. coast the 
Atlantic Plain (average width, 200 m.) 
rises to the ridges of the Appalachians. 
West of these the ground sinks to the 
great Central Plain with prairies rising 
w. into the Great Plains, a low plateau 
E. Of the Rocky Mts. Then follow 
the Cordilleras, consisting of Rocky 
Mts., mountainous plateau with Great 
Basin, Cascade Range and the Sierra 
Nevada (extreme height, 14,898 ft.), 
and the Coast Range and Sierra Madre, 
from which there an abrupt fall to 
the Pacific. See map U. 8. 


The larger proportion of the country 
w. of 100° w. is over 2,000 ft. above sea- 
level, 5. more than half is under 600 ft. 
The Central Plain is broken by the 
Ozark Mts. (extreme height, c. 2,000 
ft.), which curve through S. Missouri, 
Arkansas, and the Ind. Terr. s.a. of Okla- 
homa; and across its n. by the rising 
ground known as the Height of Land. 

he latter has no great elevation, and so 
the cold N. ds and warm, moist s. 
winds are able to pass over the central 
lowlands. Then.s. is drained by streams 


flowing to the Great Lakes and the St. | J 


Lawrence; the coastal strip by the Pe- 
nobscot, Connecticut, Hudson, Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna, Potomac, James, 
Roanoke, Savannah, and smaller 
streams; the Central Plain by the Mis- 
sissippi-Missourl system, the Alabama, 
Sabine, Trinity, and smaller streams 
flowing direct to the Gulf of Mexico; the 
8.w. by the Rio Grande del Norte (flow- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico) and the 
Colorado (Gulf of California); the n.w. 
by the Columbia, which breaks across 
the coast mountains. 


The great rivers of the Central Plain 
are navigable for long distances; the 
Hudson is navigable, but other ». rivers 
are chiefly important for power and 
harbor purposes; w. rivers mostly flow 
through deep gorges (canons) and, ex- 
cept the Columbia, are of no commercial 
importance. The ». coast as far s. as 
Long I. is rocky, with many good har- 
bors; farther s. it is low and sandy, and 
broken only by the great openings of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake; along the 
Gulf of Mexico it is low and swampy, 
fringed in places with shallow lagoons, 
with muddy bars at _ the river 
mouths, while near the middle the Mis- 
sissippi delta projects some 50 m. out to 
sea. 
o in extreme n. (between boundary 
at Juan de Fuca Strait and the mouth of 


The long line of w. cliffs is broken. 
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Columbia R.) and near center (at the 
Golden Gate, San Francisco). 


Geology.— Rocks of every geological 
age are to be found. chæan rocks 
appear in the w. hills, in New England, 
the Piedmont plateau, etc. Proterozoic 
and Paleozoic rocks are found near the 
Great Lakes, and the Lower Silurian 
system of Paleozoic soils appears in the 
Appalachian Mts., while coal-measures 
are found in Pennsylvania, other parts 
of the xE. states, the middle states, and 
occasionally in the w. Large tracts of 
Cretaceous rocks extend w. of the Great 
Lakes, and go s. at the pb. foot of the w. 
hills to the s. boundary. Tertiary rocks 
also surround the Gulf of Mexico and 
occupy Florida and the s.m. coast. Vol- 
ane rocks appear all along the w. 
coast. 


Climate varies from the winter snows 
and cold of the n.m. to the mildness of 
the Pacific slopes and sub-tropical con- 
ditions of the s. and s.m». The lowest 


f 40°; at Chi tt ts 26°; at 
range o , a cago > 3 
New York, 30°; at San Francisco, 
50°; in Florida, 70°. The means for 
July are: Duluth, 66°; Chicago, 73°; 
New York, 73°; San Francisco, 59°; 
Florida, 83°. The minimum in Jan. at 
New York often falls below zero, and the 


decreases to 15 in. at base of Rocky 
Mts., along the Pacific coast strip it 
ranges to nearly 90 in. in N.w., but is 
below 10 in. in s. areas; among w. hills 
—* on w. plateau it is only 2 in. in some 
places. 


Resources and Industries.—The prod- 
use — 8. aro o varied — na 
on easily self-suppor an 
yet enjoy the luxuries of life. Agricul- 
ture is still of chief importance, but the 
importance of industries is multiplied 
every few years. a total of 
over 6,448,340 farms, some 40 per cent. 
were (1920) between 100 and 500 ac., 22 
per cent. between 50 and 100 ac., 20 per 
cent. between 20 and 50 ac., the bulk of 
the remainder still smaller. Of the 
country pw. of 100° long. nearly two- 
thirds is under crop—the wn. districts 
producing crops of the ordinary grains 
and green crops, the center corn and to- 
bacco, the s. cotton, with rice and sugar- 
cane in much smaller proportion on 
shores of Gulf of Mexico. The ch‘of 
grain crops are wheat and corn, the for- 
mer covering an area of about 56,770,000 
ac., the second over 103,234,000 ac.; 
barley, flax, rye, buckwheat, and rice 
are also important crops. The chief 
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wheat-growing states are Kansas, Illi- 
nois, Nebraska, Missouri, Ohio, N. 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Indiana, Washing- 
ton, Minnesota, Texas, 8S. Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, and ‘Oregon. Mich- 
igan, Iowa, Illinois, Texas, Nebraska, 
Indiana, Ohio, Missouri and Minnesota 

roduce most corn, the specialty of the 

.S. The oats area is in the n.m. (1922) 


In 1922 the U.S. produced c. 53 per 
cent. of the cotton of the world. he 
grat cotton states are Texas, Georgia, 

Carolina, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 

Carolina, Arkansas, Alabama, and Louis- 
iana; Georgia grows the valuable long- 
stapled Sea Island variety; area under 
cotton is 30,000,000 ac. Nearly 1,500,- 
000 ac. were under tobacco in i921, and 
the crop was c. 1,117,682,000 1b.; ‘chief 
tobacco states are Kentucky, N. Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Tennessee, and 8. Caro- 
lina. Sugar-cane is grown in Louisiana, 
Georgia, etc.; sugar-beet in Nebraska, 
Michigan, Utah, Ohio, etc.; maple 
sugar in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and other N.E. states; and sorghum 
sugar in Kansas. Sorghum is also grown 
for feeding cattle. In 1921, 1,022,000 
ac. (chiefly in Louisiana and Texas) 
were under rice. Vines succeed best in 
California. Among other important 
crops are hops, hemp, flax; among tem- 
perate fruits are apples, peaches, plums, 
and pears; many tropical and sub-tropi- 
cal fruits are cultivated in California and 
several s. states; Florida grows pine- 
apple. Over 1,000,000 ac., mainly w. 

00° long., were irrigated in 1922. 
West of 100° long, stock is widely reared. 
the climate, soil, and grasses being 
especially suitable: : cropa produced, 
largely under irrigation, fofly for feed- 
ing; area of ranching districts is esti- 
mated at over 1,350,000 sq. m.; value of 
the stock is c. 4,780,000,000. M 
cows are most numerous in Wisconsin, 
New York, Minnesota, and Iowa; other 
cattle in Texas, Nebraska, and Iowa; 
sheep in Wyoming, Idaho, and Ohio: 
swine in Iowa, Idaho, and Illinois. The 
largest wool clip is made in Wyoming, 
Montana, and Idaho. 


About 25 per cent. of the U.S. is still 
under timber, but reckless clearing led to 
the Weeks Law of 1911, which aims at 
forest reservation and ‘nationalization. 
See CONSERVATION. The largest tract 
(over 350,000,000 ac.), is on the Atlantic 
side; the other great districts (each 
about 50,000,000 ac.) are the Pacific 
— the Rocky Mts., and the central 

w. states; lumber varieties are yellow 
and white pine, Douglas fir, etc.; cactus, 
yuccas, mesquites, creosote bush, and 
sage brush grow in w. plateau; in the B. 
ordinary European trees, hemlock, cedar, 
Cypress and hickory, chestnut oak and 
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dyer’s oak, valuable for tanning and 
dyeing purposes. 


The salmon fishing of the w., the 
fisheries of Grand Bank of Newfound- 
land and Alaska, and whale and seal 
fishing are exceedingly valuable. 

About two-thirds of the world’s 
petroleum is produced in the U-.S., 
which yielded T1922) over 550,0009.000 
barrels of 42 gals., valued at over $753,- 
000,000. It was the chief gold country 
until displaced by Transvaal in 1898. 


N.| Nearly $50,000,000 in value of gold 


was produced in 1922; nearly $55,000,- 

000, silver; copper, $128,000,000; lead, 
$51,000,000; zinc, $40,000,000; alumi- 
num, at $13,600,000; bituminous coal at 
$1,567,000, anthracite at $273,700,000, 
coke at $500 ,000,000, natural gas 
at $175,000,000. Brick-clay, salt, phos- 
phates, limestone (for flux), gypsum, 
quicksilver, and pyrites are also found 
in 'arge quantities. It is considered that 
the high protective duties have caused 
the sudden growth in importance of 
U.S. manufactures in N.E., especially 
in states of New York and Pennsylvania; 
the cotton factories of the s. are deveio 
ing rapidly; in cottons the U.S. is second 
to Great Britain. Woolens, silks, 
leather, clothing, and iron and steel 
goods of all kinds are manufactured, 


Commerce.—The leading exports in 
order of value (1921) are meat and dairy 
products, iron and steel ore and goods, 
breadstuffs, raw cotton, mineral oils, 
cotton goods, and tobacco; but many 
other exports are of value. The chief 
imports are sugar and molasses, silk and 
manufactures, wool and woolens, rubber, 
etC., hides and skins, and oils. 


Interstate Commerce is trade between 


ilk | Members of different states, which, ac- 


cording to an article of the constitution, 
is under federal control. An Act called 
the I.C. Act was passed by Congress in 
1887 for the regulation of trade between 
the states when carried on entirely or 
in part by rail; according to this Act, 
all common carriers engaged in interstate 
traffic are liable to regulation, and their 
charges must not be ex ve; while 
preferences, rebates, special rates, etc. 
are expressly forbidden. By this Act 
also an I.C. Commission was established; 
this consists of seven (originally five) 
members, who are nominated by the 
president and are authorized to prosecute 
any one who violates the provisions of 
the Act, and to obtain all necessary 
information from the carriers; the com- 
missioners are also empowered by the 
Act of 1906 to fix the rates of carriage 
when unjust charges are complained of. 
I.C. is considered to begin with the 
actual motion of the goods from one 
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state to another. Before the year 1868 
the imported goods were taxable only 
after the distribution or sale of the ori- 

nal cases in which they were delivered 

ut in that year it was decided that the 
state’s power of taxation should begin 
with the delivery of the goods at their 
destination. 


Communications.—The densely pop- 
ulated states have a network of con- 
venient railway communications, being 
rapidiy extended: in c. 266,059 m. were 
worked. 


An enormous amount of traffic is 
carried on the Great Lakes (which have 
c. one-third of whole shipping trade of 
country) and on the canals connected 
with them—Sault Ste. Marie, Erie, 
Hudson R., Hudson and St. Lawrence, 
Ohio to Susquehanna, and Lake Michi- 
gan to the Mississippi, etc., with total 
length of about 4,000 m. The Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri system has one-sixth of 
total traffic, and is navigable for nearly 
14,000 m. The streams flowing into the 
Atlantic are navigable for over 5,000 m., 
those flowing into the Gulf for over 
5,000 m.; those flowing into the Pacific 
for nearly 2,000 m. 


Finance.—The revenue in 1922 was 
$4,109,104,151, and the enditure, 
$3,372,607,000; the Public Debt in 1922 
amounted to $22,710,338,000. 


Army and Navy—See ARMY, UNITED 
States Navy, UNITED STATES. 


The sixteen National Parks of the 
U.S. have been formed by Congress with 
the idea of preserving remarkable natural 
sites for public use. The first and 
ellowstone Park, in N. 

ming, created 1872, covers 3,348 
sq m. thers of great size are Glacier 
(Montana), Yosemite (California), 
Rocky Mountain (Colorado), Mt. Rain- 
ier (Washington), Crater Lake (Oregon). 


Of the pop. 48.6 per cent. were rural, 
51.4 per cent. urban in 1920; in 1920 
26.3 per cent. of pop. over ten years of 
age were engaged in agriculture, 30.8 

er cent. in manufacturing, 8.2 per cent. 
n domestic service, over 17.6 per cent. 
in trade and commerce. The capital is 
Washington. New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia are the largest cities. 


Area and Population.—The area of 
the U.S., excluding Alaska, is c. 3,000,- 
000 sq. m.; pop. (1920) 105,683,100, an 
increase of 14.9 per cent over 1910. Ind. 
reservations cover 55,571 sq. m., with 
pop. of 328,000; there are over 10,000,- 
000 negroes. 


Government.—The main portion of the 
republic consists of a federal dist., 48 
states, and one terr., the distinction 
being in the form of local government 


W. | master-general. Legislative 
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possessed by each. The states were 
added to the original 13 in the following 
order: Vermont (1791), Kentucky 
1792, Tennessee (1796), Ohio (1802), 

uisiana (1812), Indiana (1816), Mis- 
llinois (1818), Alabama 


kansas (1836), 
Florida (1845), Texas 
1846), isconsin (1848), 
1850), Minnesota (1858), 
— Kansas (1861, West Virginia 
1863), Nevada (1864), Nebraska (1867), 
Colorado (1875) „Dakota, N. and S. 
(1889), Washington (1889), Montana 
(1889), Idaho (1890), Wyoming (1890), 
Utah (1894), Oklahoma (1907), Arizona 
(1912), New Mexico (1912). The con- 
stitution of 1787, with nineteen amend- 
ments is in force. By it, executive, 
legislative and judicial bodies were 
instituted. Executive power lies with a 
president, chosen for four years by votes 
of electors appointed by direct vote of 
citizens of each state; the number of 
electors equals the number of senators 
and representatives which each state is 
entitled to rorurp to — nis de- 
pending on the pop. e president, 
elected in Nov. of every fourth year, 
enters office on March 4 following; he 
may veto any bill passed by less than 
than two-thirds majority in both houses 
of Congress, and is commander-in- 
chief of army, navy, and federal militia. 
On his death the vice-president succeeds 
for remainder of term. Cabinet con- 
sists of ten heads of departments— 
secretaries of state, treasury, war, navy, 
interior, agriculture, commerce, and 
labor, with attorney-general and post- 
ower lies 
with Congress, consisting of a senate 
(two members from each state, chosen 
by the state legislatures for six years) 
and house of representatives (elected 
for two years by qualifed voters). 


The salary of senators and represen- 
tatives is $7,500 yearly, with travelling 
expenses. The Supreme Court, appoint- 
ed by the constitution of 1787, consists 
of a chief justice, and 8 justices appoint- 
ed by the president with advice and con- 
sent of the senate, to hold office during 

ood behavior. There are 33 circuit 
udges, and 91 judges of dist. courts. 
Each state has a governor, senate, and 
house of representatives. A 19th amend- 
ment to the constitution for universal 
women-suffrage was passed in 1920. 
Each state has sovereign power over 
its own local bodies, and the counties 
(parishes in Louisiana) into which the 
s. and w. states are divided have usually 
independent control of local affairs; 
the counties are divided into town- 
ships or ‘precincts.’ Counties are to 
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be found in the n., but there the local 
unit is usually the township or munici- 
pality. The w. townships are sym- 
metrical in size—6 sq. m.; their officers 
are known as trustees or supervisors; 
the school dist. is not always coincident 
with the township. Boroughs appear 
only in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania and Vermont; the town of 
New England has town meeting and 
board (‘select men’), of whom chief offi- 
cers are the ‘moderator’ and town clerk; 
these towns are rapidly becoming split 
up for local government into ‘urban 
centers.’ Democratic opposition to ward 
representation was strong at Boston as 
it is at New York. Numerous cities have 
recently adopted COMMISSION GOVERN- 
MENT, a system by which local govern- 
ment is scientifically simplified. 


Education 1s free and compulsory 
from six to fourteen in most states, and 
in all there are publicelementary schools; 
in some, free education for those over 
fourteen is pori Where the state 
makes insufficient provision for educa- 
tion in any grade, the Union makes 
grants of land appropriated for that 
purpose; co-education is a great feature. 

he secon schools are noted for 
excellence; universities were established 
in the old colonial days, and the pres- 
ent bodies are excellently endowed. 


Religion.—Over 24,300,000 of pop. are 
Prot., the chief sects being Baptist, and 
Methodist; Lutherans and Presbyterians 
— less widely spread) following; 

man Catholics number 15,750,000. 


Law.—The law of the U.S. is English 
in origin and nearly all technical terms 
and forms of procedure; Eng. decisions 
are quoted, and Eng. legislation is 
sometimes copied—e.g., Lord Campbell’s 
Act and the Employers’ Liability Act. 
Each state has its own laws, but cer- 
tain subjects (e.g., disputes between 
states and residents of different states 
and offences against the coinage and the 
revenue laws) are dealt with by the 
federal courts. gress in America 
been principally in the direction of 
sweeping away complexities of the Eng. 
land laws and removing the disabilities 
of women. No state gives preference 
to males over females or to eldest sons. 
The landlord’s right of distraint has been 
abolished in many states, and other 
states never recognized it. The entail- 
ing of land is made impossible in some 
states. Generally a wife is in the pos- 
ition of a spinster as regards property, 
and nearly everywhere a married woman 
has full power of contract. 

Criminal law was always milder than 
in Britain. Some of the states have 
abolished capital punishment, and 

ca was long before England in 


AORE criminal appeal. The criminal 
law of the U.S. and of most of the states 
has been codified, and there are several 
state civil codes. 


Literature. —With the settlement of 
the Puritans there came into existence 
a class of literature suited to their pe- 
culiar needs, and the earliest example 
was The Bay Psalm Book, 1640; sup- 
posed to have been the first book printed 
in America. In another class was 
Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, 
or The Ecclesiastical History of New 
England from ts First Planting in the 
Year 1620, unto the Year of our Lord 
1698, 1702. During the 18th cent. there 
was a moderate amount of fiction and 
minor verse, 


never been in their kind, and 
his poems have secured a lasting place 
in literature. 

Amer. romanticism was developed in 
the poetry of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow (1807-82), and the New England 
stories of Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804~— 
64). Longfellow, whose first volume of 
verse, Votces of the Night, appeared in 
1839, later produced lengthy poems upon 
national subjects ( Hiawatha, Evangeline, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish). An- 


has| other writer of influence was the Tran- 


scendentalist, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-82), whose first book, Nature, 
was published in 1836. Walt Whitman 
(1819-92), author of Leaves of Grass 
1855), is perhaps the most dominant 

in 19th cent. Amer. literature, 
and, though his formlessness repels 
many readers, his optimism has largely 
influenced thought. 

Other writers are John Greenleaf 
Whittier, the Quaker poet (1807-92); 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, author of the 
‘Breakfast Table’ Series (1809-94); 
James Russell Lowell (1819-91); Henry 
David Thoreau, nature-writer (1817- 
62); Mrs. H. B. Stowe (1811-96), author 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin; Francis Bret 
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Harte, novelist and poet (1839-1902); 
Colonel John Hay, author of Pike 
County Ballads (1838-1905); the great, 
Amer. humorist, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens (Mark Twain), (1835-1910); 
aeUEy ames, the novelist (1843-1916) ; 
and inston Churchill (1871). Later 
notable writers of fiction are Joseph 
Hergersheimer, Willa S. Cather, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, and 
James Branch Cabell. 


Amer. writers of history have been; 
George Bancroft (1800-91), author of 
History of the United States; William 
Hickling Prescott (1796-1859), author 
of Conquest of Mexico, Conquest of Peru, 
Ferdinand and Isabella; John Lothrop 
Motley (1814-77), author of Rise of the 
Dutch Republic; and Francis Parkman 
(1823-93), who specialized in many 
attractive studies on the history of 
French power in America. James 
Schauber, James Ford Rhodes, and 
Albert B. Hart are among the later 
historians. 


History.—The E. states of the Union 
were originally Eng. colonies. John 
Cabot, departing from Bristol (1497), 
planted the Eng. flag in Newfoundland, 
an incident on which England’s claim 
to N. America was based. 


Virginia.—In 1584 Raleigh sent out 
colonists, who occupied the region named 
by Elizabeth, Virginia. Raleigh received 
proprietary rights and the power to 
make laws, but in 1603 Virginia was 
made a crown colony. All the colonists 
had disappeared, and in 1606 the Vir- 

Co. was formed to make a fresh 
settlement; its charter gave it control 
of territory between 34° and 45° n. lat., 
and it was subdivided, the London Co. 
undertaking the s., a Plymouth Co. the 
N. The band of settlers sent out in Dec. 
1606 finally founded Virginia (1607). 
The new settlers were nearly all unfit 
andjwere almost exterminated by Indians, 
but sufficient interest was taken in the 
colony in England to ensure its continu- 
ance; the Company, however, lost its 
charter in 1623. 





A system of government by governor 
and council (appointed by the proprietor, 
now the crown) and house of representa- 
tives had already been established, and 
was followed in the succeeding colonies. 
Long before the colonies became self- 
supporting, the house of representatives 
made efforts to obtain the control of 
taxation, and harassed the governor by 
insisting on the privileges of the Eng. 
House of Commons. Almost from the 
first England obtained enormous profits 
from the tobacco trade, and stringent 
navigation laws to prevent foreign 
participation were from early days a 
grievance of the planter. Another im- 
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portant element in Amer. history, negro 
slavery, was introduced in 1619. The 
working out of social and political 
problems under entirely different 
conditions is chiefly responsible for the 
differentiation of Amer. from Eng. char- 
acter, but the stream of religious and 
and political recusants into N. America 
amounted to a selection of Eng. types. 
The South was far from being the aristo- 
cratic settlement formerly represented, 
but the North was the pre-eminently 
republican district. 


New England.—The Pilgrim Fathers 
landed from Mayflower in the year 
1620 and built New Plymouth, and in 
1629 the Puritan colony of Massachu- 
setts was incorporated. Different sects 
of Puritans founded New Haven, Con- 
necticut (which received charter, 1662), 
Providence, Rhode I. (incorporated 
1663), New Hampshire, Maine, and 
Vermont. Some of these were annexed 
to others, and in 1643 Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Haven, and Ply- 
mouth united in the confederation of 
New England. 


Maryland was formed from Virginia 
in 1634, as a proprietary colony of the 
Calverts, Lords Baltimore, Roman Cath- 
olics, to whom a patent was granted for 
the purpose in 1632. 


Sir Robert Heath received in 1629 
a large tract of land s. of Virginia, and 
called it Carolina, after Charles I.; it 
was divided between eight proprietors in 
1663, and received a constitution, as- 
cribed to Locke, which never came into 
force; the colony was divided into vN. 
and s. in 1663. Disputes between the 
colonists and proprietors ended with the 
great rebellion of 1719 in the s., and in 
1729 the proprietors surrendered their 
rights to the crown. 


The Dutch W. India Co. had in 1626 
established the New Netherlands round 
the Hudson valley; in 1664 England de- 
clared war on the United Provinces and 
seized this colony; ceded at Breda (1667); 
it was reoccupied by the Dutch in 1673, 
but finally ceded by the Treaty of West- 
minster (1674); it had already been 
granted to James, Duke of York, after 
whom it was named New York. James 
granted the territory out to proprietors, 
one of whom, Carteret, who held Jersey 
for the crown during the Civil War, had 
called his portion New Jersey (1665). 


William Penn received land on s. 
bank of the Delaware, originally settled - 
by Swedes, and established the colony 
of Pennsylvania (1682). He gave it a 
curious constitution which never worked, 
but showed a statesman’s gifts in the 
founding of Philadelphia. he Dutch 
settlements on s8. of Delaware, now 
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the state of Delaware, were also granted 
to Penn. 


The thirteenth colony, Georgia, was 
founded in 1732 by James Oglethorpe, 
between Virginia and Florida; it was a 
philanthropic effort to find a sphere for 
destitute Englishmen, and it provided 
a buffer state between Brit. and Span. 
territories. After a brave struggle 
against Spain, the proprietors surrender- 
ed their charter to the crown in 1752. 
Various attempts at federating the thir- 
teen colonies failed. 


The long struggle of Britain and 

France in N. America ended in 1763 

with the Treaty of Paris, by which 

France ceded Canada to Britain, and 

France and Spain confirmed Brit. pos- 

eons B. of the Mississippi and N. of 
orida. 


American War of Independence (1775- 
=) definitely severed Britain from her 
co 
Since the middle of the 18th cent. rela- 
tions had been strained, owing to the 

licy of Grenville’s ministry, supported 

y George III., in rigidly enforcing the 
laws which gave Britain a monopoly of 
Amer. trade. Smuggling was circum- 
vented, and resentment led to political 
resistance to taxation by ritain. 
Rockingham in 1766 repealed Grenville’s 
Stamp Act of 1765, but in 1767 some new 
duties were imposed. These were met 
with resistance, the Americans denying 
the right of the Eng. Parliament, in 
which they were not represented, to tax 
them, and declaring that they owed 
allegiance to the crown alone. In 1773 
Lord North repealed all duties except 
that on tea, which the India Co. could 
send to America from England without 
Eng. duty, so that the price in America 
was low. But the Americans were con- 
cerned with the principle, and the tea 
ships were boarded in Boston Harbor and 
their cargoes thrown overboard (Dec. 16, 
1773). Boston was deprived of its 
pane and a volunteer Amer. army was 
ra ; 


On April 19, 1775, a body of Eng. 
troops on their way back to Boston 
after destroying some magazines at Con- 
cord were attacked at Lexington by the 
colonial volunteers; the local militia 
had the advantage, and Boston was 
blockaded. On June 13, General Gage 
after many losses dislodged the colonists 
from the neighboring hills in the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. Washington was now 
appointed general of the Amer. army by 
a congress at Philadelphia, which issued 
on July 4, 1776, the famous Declaration 
of Independence of the U.S. Al the ad- 
vantages were with the Americans, owing 
to the smallness of the Eng. armies and 





onies in N. America (except Canada). | This 
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the incompetence of their commanders. 
But at first the English had some success. 
Sir William Howe, successor to Gage, 
won the battle of Brooklyn (Aug. 1776), 
the first fight in the open field, and New 
York became the Eng. headquarters. 
He won in 1777 the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, but neglected 
to attack Washington with his half- 
starved army in winter quarters at 
Valley Forge, and he did not co-operate 
with General Burgoyne, an equally 
indifferent commander, who, marching 
from Canada down Hudson Valley, 
surrendered to the Americans at Sara- 
toga in Oct. 1777. France now recog- 
nized Amer. independence (1778), and 
sent help. Spain joined her in 1779. 
Paul Jones, an Amer. captain, plundered 
the British coasts. Clinton, Howe’s suc- 
cessor, conquered S. Carolina in 1780; but 
Lord Cornwallis, the best of the Eng.gen- 
erals who foughtin this war, was forced to 
surrender at York Town (Oct. 17, 1781). 
virtually ended the war, though 
Charlestown held out for some time, 
and New York only surrendered when 
the independence of America was recog- 
nized as the basis of the peace negotia- 
tions resulting in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles (1783). 


During the war the various states had 
accepted ‘Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union’; these were superseded 
by the national constitution drawn up 
by the Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787; this constitution, with fifteen 
amendments, remains, but the power of 
the nation has since grown considerably 
at the expense of the states. The ques- 
tion of ‘states’ rights’ agitated the coun- 
try until the Civil War. George Wash- 
ington, the late commander-in-chief, 
became the first presioen, (1789), and 
showed remarkable ability in walking 
‘on untrodden ground.’ He and his 
successor, John Adams, evaded, with 
difficulty, foreign war. There had al- 
ready sprung up parties of Federalists 
and Republicans, the latter headed by 
Thomas Jefferson, for a time Wash- 
ington’s secretary of state, and full of 
the individualistic ideas of the Fr. 
Revolution. Jefferson was a thorn in 
Washington’s flesh, but as president 
(1800-8) used his friendship with France 
to secure Louisiana (1803), admitted to 
the Union in 1812. The U.S. remained 
firmly neutral in the war against Na- 
poleon until irritation at the restrictions 
on her carrying trade led to war with 
Britain (1812). Britain, distracted by 
the Napoleonic struggle, had not de- 
sired war; she suffered considerable 
naval damage, and was glad to make 
Treaty of Ghent (1814). This second 
war with Britain slew all lingering loyal- 
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ism in the U.S., and gave the latter 
acanto status as a power. See WAR or 


The Federalist party disappeared, 
and an ‘Era of Good Feeling’ lasted 
throughout the administration of Mon- 
ROB, whose name is associated with 
financial prosperity, the regulation of 
the currency, loration and settle- 
ment in the w., the consequent admis- 
sion into the Union of the five new 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Missouri (Kentucky 
had been admitted in 1791, Tennessee 
in 1796, and Ohio in 1802), the acquisi- 
tion of the Floridas (1819), and the 
enunciation of the famous ‘MONROE 
DOCTRINE.’ 


Civil War.—The great struggle be- 
tween North and South began with 
Adams’ administration (1825). The 
South planting states considered that 
their prosperity depended on negro 
slavery, while the manufacturing states 
of the North did not require slaves, and 
determined to end the system through- 
out the Union; the question took polit- 
ical form in a struggle as to the amount 
of control possessed by the Union over 
the separate states. The first great 
flare was over the ‘Tariff of Abomina- 
tions’ of 1828, passed entirely in interests 
of the North. The ‘S. Carolina Expo- 
sition’ declared the new Act unconstitu- 
tional, and proposed that the separate 
states should declare it null and void in 
their territories. A large party of Nul- 
lifers (or States’ Rights Party) was 
formed, and in 1832 S. Carolina nullified 
the Act. President Jackson replied by 
the ‘Force Act,’ which empowered him 
to collect the revenues in question, which 
was in its turn nullified in S. Carolina. 
Jackson’s treatment of the U.S. Bank 
led to the formation of a new party of 
Whigs pledged to resist despotism. 
Democracy first showed its strength in 
the w., and won a great triumph in the 
‘Log Cabin’ election of 1841. 


Slavery was in 1787 prohibited in the 
N.W. Terr., and had died out in the B. 
and central states; importation of slaves 
into the U.S. was forbidden in 1808. It 
was necessary to admit Louisiana in 
1812 as a slave state, but when Missouri 
was admitted in 1820 a Compromise 
was made by which Missouri was ad- 
mitted as a slave state, but all land vN. 
of 36° 30’ declared free for ever. At 
this time there were 12 free, 12 slave, 
states. Numerous abolitionist societies 
were formed in the n. The annexation 
of Texas (admitted as a state) in 1845 
brought about war with Mexico. After 
inflicting many defeats on the Mexicans 
and capturing their cap., the U.S. dic- 
tated terms at Guadalupe Hidalgo 
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(1848), uiring New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas. Aftera warm dispute 
as to the question of slavery in the newly 
acquired territories, it was prohibited 
in Oregon, but left to the decision of the 
Territorial courts of California and New 
Mexico, a privilege thenceforth known 
by its opponents as ‘squatter sovereign- 
ty.’ In 1850 California was admitted to 
the Union as a free state. Gold was 
first discovered there in 1848; it was 
already thronged by miners, and the 
decision as to its constitution was a 
burning question. To appease the 
South it was found necessary after the 
decision to make the ‘Compromise of 
1850,’ which provided for the return of 
runaway slaves. In 1854 the Missouri 
Compromise was set as de by the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act for the creation of the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska, the 
principle of squatter sovereignty being 
again recognized; the slave states re- 
joiced, but after a fierce fight the free 
states secured Kansas, which was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1861. A notable 
episode of the struggle was the Dred 
Scott Case (1857), in which the question 
of slaves being carried by their masters 
into free territory was decided in favor 
of the slave-owner. Abraham Lincoln, 
head of the anti-slavery party, which 
had now adopted the designation Re- 

ublican, skilfully attacked this decision. 

he States’ Rights Party had become 
the Democratic; it received a fatal blow 
when Lincoln was elected president 
(1860); Republican power was to last 
without a break until 1885. The pitch 
of feeling in the North against slave 
is to be judged by Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, 1852. Lincoln’s election 
meant Abolitionist victory and the 
South states at once seceded, adopt- 
ing in 1861 the title of Confederate 
States of America. The South had less 
than half the population of the North 
and considerably fewer resources. 





War commenced with the capture of 
Fort Sumter by the secessionists in 
April 1861. Lincoln immediately pro- 
claimed the blockade of the Confederate 
ports (a deed which alienated foreign 
powers, especially Britain, which de- 
pended on the slave states for cotton) 
and sent M’Clellan s. The latter re- 
covered W. Virginia by the middle of 
June; a series. of Federal reverses cul- 
minated at Bull Run in July. The 
appointment of M’Clellan as U.S. gen- 
eral-in-chief and commander of the army 
of the Potomac bitterly disappointed 
Federal hopes, and at the close of 1862 
he was directed to resign. He had suc- 
ceeded, however, in driving Lee, the 
Confederate ponera, back from Mary 
land into Virginia, successor- 
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The thirteenth colony, Georgia, was 
founded in 1732 by James Oglethorpe, 
between Virginia and Florida; it was a 
philanthropic effort to find a sphere for 
destitute Englishmen, and it provided 
a buffer state between Brit. and Span. 
territories. After a brave struggle 
against Spain, the proprietors surrender- 
ed their charter to the crown in 1752. 
Various attempts at federating the thir- 
teen colonies failed. 


The lo struggle of Britain and 
France in N. America ended in 1763 
with the Treaty of Paris, by which 
France ceded Canada to Britain, and 
France and Spain confirmed Brit. pos- 
— E. of the Mississippi and n. of 

orida. 


American War of Independence (1775- 
= definitely severed Britain from her 
colonies in N. America (except Canada). 
Since the middle of the 18th cent. rela- 
tions had been strained, owing to the 

licy of Grenville’s ministry, supported 

y George III., in rigidly enforcing the 
laws which gave Britain a monopoly of 
Amer. trade. Smuggling was circum- 
vented, and resentment led to political 
resistance to taxation by ritain. 
Rockingham in 1766 repealed Grenville’s 
Stamp Act of 1765, but in 1767 some new 
duties were imposed. These were met 
with resistance, the Americans denying 
the right of the Eng. Parliament, in 
which they were not represented, to tax 
them, and declaring that ney owed 
allegiance to the crown alone. In 1773 
Lord North repealed all duties except 
that on tea, which the India Co. could 
send to America from England without 
Eng. duty, so that the price in America 
was low. But the Americans were con- 
cerned with the principle, and the tea 
ships were boarded in Boston Harbor and 
their cargoes thrown overboard (Dec. 16, 
1773). Boston was deprived of its 
charter and a volunteer Amer. army was 


On April 19, 1775, a body of Eng. | ingto 


troops on their way back to Boston 
after destroying some magazines at Con- 
cord were attacked at Lexington by the 
colonial volunteers; the local militia 
had the advantage, and Boston was 
blockaded. On June 13, General Gage 
after many losses dislodged the colonists 
from the neighboring hills in the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. Washington was now 
appointed general of the Amer. army by 
a congress at Philadelphia, which issued 
on July 4, 1776, the famous Declaration 
of Independence of the U.S. Ali the ad- 
vantages were with the Americans, owing 
to the smallness of the Eng. armies and 
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the incompetence of their commanders. 
But at first the English had some success. 
Sir William Howe, successor to Gage, 
won the battle of Brooklyn (Aug. 1776), 
the first fight in the open fleld, and New 
York became the Eng. headquarters. 
He won in 1777 the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, but neglected 
to attack Washington with his half- 
starved army in winter quarters at 
Valley Forge, and he did not co-operate 
with General Burgoyne, an equally 
indifferent commander, who, marching 
from Canada down Hudson Valley, 
surrendered to the Americans at Sara- 
toga in Oct. 1777. France now recog- 
nized Amer. independence (1778), and 
sent help. Spain joined her in 1779. 
Paul Jones, an Amer. captain, plundered 
the British coasts. Clinton, Howe’s suc- 
cessor, conquered S. Carolina in 1780; but 
Lord Cornwallis, the best of the Eng.gen- 
erals who foughtin this war, was forced to 
surrender at York Town (Oct. 17, 1781). 
This virtually ended the war, though 
Charlestown held out for some time, 
and New York only surrendered when 
the independence of America was recog- 
nized as the basis of the peace negotia- 
tions resulting in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles (1783). 


During the war the various states had 
accepted ‘Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union’; these were superseded 
by the national constitution drawn up 
by the Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787; this constitution, with fifteen 
amendments, remains, but the power of 
the nation has since grown considerably 
at the expense of the states. The ques- 
tion of ‘states’ rights’ agitated the coun- 
try until the Civil War. George Wash- 
ington, the late commander-in-chief, 
became the first present (1789), and 
showed remarkable ability in walking 
‘on untrodden ground.’ He and his 
successor, John Adams, evaded, with 
difficulty, foreign war. There had al- 
ready sprung up parties of Federalists 
and Republicans, the latter headed by 
Thomas Jefferson, for a time Wash- 
n’s secretary of state, and full of 
the individualistic ideas of the Fr. 
Revolution. Jefferson was a thorn in 
Washington’s flesh, but as president 
(1800-8) used his friendship with France 
to secure Louisiana (1803), admitted to 
the Union in 1812. The U.S. remained 
firmly neutral in the war against Na- 
poleon until irritation at the restrictions 
on her carrying trade led to war with 
Britain (1812). Britain, distracted by 
the Napoleonic struggle, had not de- 
sired war; she suffered considerable 
naval damage, and was glad to make 
Treaty of Ghent (1814). This second 
war with Britain slew all lingering loyal- 
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ism in the U.S., and gave the latter 
definite status as a power. See WAR oF 


1812. 
Federalist party disappeared, 





The 
and an ‘Era of Good Feeling’ lasted 
throughout the administration of Mon- 
ROE, whose name is associated with 
financial prosperity, the regulation of 
the currency, loration and settle- 
ment in the w., the consequent admis- 
sion into the Union of the five new 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Missouri (Kentucky 
had been admitted in 1791, Tennessee 
in 1796, and Ohio in 1802), the acquisi- 
tion of the Floridas (1819), and the 
enunciation of the famous ‘MONROE 
DOCTRINE.’ 


Civil War.—The great struggle be- 
tween North and South began with 
Adams’ administration (1825). The 
South planting states considered that 
their prosperity depended on negro 
slavery, while the manufacturing states 
of the North did not require slaves, and 
determined to end the system through- 
out the Union; the question took polit- 
ical form in a struggle as to the amount 
of control possessed by the Union over 
the separate states. The first great 
flare was over the ‘Tariff of Abomina- 
tions’ of 1828, passed entirely in interests 
of the North. The ‘S. Carolina Expo- 
sition’ declared the new Act unconstitu- 
tional, and proposed that the separate 
states should declare it null and void in 
their territories. A large party of Nul- 
lifiers (or States’ Rights Party) was 
formed, and in 1832 S. Carolina nullified 
the Act. President Jackson replied by 
the ‘Force Act,’ which empowered him 
to collect the revenues in question, which 
was in its turn nullified in S. Carolina. 
Jackson’s treatment of the U.S. Bank 
led to the formation of a new party of 
Whigs pledged to resist despotism. 
Democracy first showed its strength in 
the w., and won a great triumph in the 
‘Log Cabin’ election of 1841. 


Slavery was in 1787 prohibited in the 
N.W. Terr., and had died out in the B. 
and central states; importation of slaves 
into the U.S. was forbidden in 1808. It 
was necessary to admit Louisiana in 
1812 as a slave state, but when Missouri 
was admitted in 1820 a Compromise 
was made by which Missouri was ad- 
mitted as a slave state, but all land N. 
of 36° 30’ declared free for ever. At 
this time there were 12 free, 12 slave, 
states. Numerous abolitionist societies 
were formed in the n. The annexation 
of Texas (admitted as a state) in 1845 
brought about war with Mexico. After 
inflicting many defeats on the Mexicans 
and capturing their cap., the U.S. dic- 
tated terms at 


Guadalupe Hidalgo | land 
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(1848), aoquring New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas. Aftera warm dispute 
as to the question of slavery in the newly 
acquired territories, it was prohibited 
in Oregon, but left to the decision of the 
Territorial courts of California and New 
Mexico, a privilege thenceforth known 
by its opponents as ‘squatter sovereign- 
ty.” In 1850 California was admitted to 
the Union as a free state. Gold was 
first discovered there in 1848; it was 
already thronged by miners, and the 
decision as to its constitution was a 
burning question. To appease the 
South it was found necessary after the 
decision to make the ‘Compromise of 
1850,’ which provided for the return of 
runaway slaves. In 1854 the Missouri 
Compromise was set as de by the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act for the creation of the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska, the 
principle of squatter sovereignty being 
again recognized; the slave states re- 
joiced, but after a fierce fight the free 
states secured Kansas, which was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1861. A notable 
episode of the struggle was the Dred 
Scott Case (1857), in which the question 
of slaves being carried by their masters 
into free territory was decided in favor 
of the slave-owner. Abraham Lincoln, 
head of the anti-slavery party, which 
had now adopted the designation Re- 

ublican, skilfully attacked this decision. 

he States’ Rights Party had become 
the Democratic; it received a fatal blow 
when Lincoln was elected president 
(1860); Republican power was to last 
without a break until 1885. The pitch 
of feeling in the North against slave 
is to be judged by Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, 1852. Lincoln's election 
meant Abolitionist victory and the 
South states at once seceded, adopt- 
ing in 1861 the title of Confederate 
States of America. The South had less 
than half the population of the North 
and considerably fewer resources. 


War commenced with the capture of 
Fort Sumter by the secessionists in 
April 1861. Lincoln immediately pro- 
claimed the blockade of the Confederate 
ports (a deed which alienated foreign 
powers, especially Britain, which de- 
pended on the slave states for cotton) 
and sent M’Clellan s. The latter re- 
covered W. Virginia by the middle of 
June; a series. of Federal reverses cul- 
minated at Bull Run in July. The 
appointment of M’Clellan as U.S. gen- 
eral-in-chief and commander of the army 
of the Potomac bitterly disappointed 
Federal hopes, and at the close of 1862 
he was directed to resign. He had suc- 
ceeded, however, in driving Lee, the 
Confederate general, back from Mary 

into Virginia. successor 
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Burnside, advanced on Richmond, but 
was defeated at Fredericksburg (Dec. 
1862). Lincoln proclaimed the emanci- 

ation of slaves in the rebel states, 
esides in parts occupied by Federal 
forces, from Jan. 1, 1863. Burnside, 
superseded by Hooker, was defeated by 
Lee at Chancellorsville in May. Lee’s 
second invasion of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania entirely failed, and after the 
terrible battle of Gettysburg (July) he 
was driven back by Meade over the 
Potomac; on the same day Vicksburg 
fell before the Federal troops. From 
this time the Confederate cause de- 
clined; the lack of puppies and soldiers 
made itself felt, and the Federal officers 
had by this time gained experience. 


Grant, now general-in-chief of the 
Federals, won the battle of Chattanooga 
(Nov.), and, retaining Meade as com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, 
gave Sherman the command in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. In May 1864 Grant 
advanced against Lee, who was moving 
towards Richmond, fought the bloody, 
indecisive battles of the Wilderness,: 
Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor, crossed 
the river James, and commenced the 
siege of Petersburg. Sheridan was oper- 
ating in the Shenandoah Valley, while 
Sherman occupied Atlanta in Sept.; 
after the destruction of Atlanta (Nov.), 
he made his famous march throug 
Georgia to Savannah, where he re- 
established communications with the 
Federal fleet. Hood’s army was destroyed 
at Nashville by the Federal general 
Thomas (Dec.). The Confederates 
evacuated Charleston in Feb. 1865. 
Grant was still besieging Petersburg, 
and in April the Confederates made a 
desperate, successful sortie, but were 
stopped by Sheridan. Richmond also 
was evacuated. On April 9 Lee sur- 
rendered at — — Court House 
to Grant. Johnston surrendered, and 
the Southern president, Jefferson Davis, 
was — in May in Georgia. Presi- 
dent ncoln was assassinated by a 
Southern sympathizer (April 15). 


Throughout the war naval operations 
were of the greatest importance, an 
the Confederates considered the loss of 
Wilmington in 1865 a greater blow than 
the fall of Charleston. Warships were 
procuren by the Confederates from 

ritain, a fact which caused considerable 
unfriendliness between the latter and 


the U.S. (see ALABAMA Casma). See 
also Crvir War, AMERICAN. 
Reconstruction of the Union.—The 


13th amendment to the constitution 
was proclaimedin Dec. 1865; it abolished 
slavery in the U.S. Lincoln had 
wished that compensation should be 
given to the slave owners, but had been 


forced to give way. There was now a 
bitter dispute as to further punishment 
of the Southern states. A still more 
difficult problem was that of dealing with 
the emancipated negroes, un to 
practise personal liberty, and yet, ac- 
cording to a large Northern party, 
rightful claimants of votes. Early in 
1866 the president vetoed a Freeman’s 
Bureau Bill and Enfranchisement Bill, 
but the latter was nevertheless passed. 
The rebellion was formally declared in 
April 1866 to be at an end, all the states 
but Mississippi having accepted the 13th 
amendment and having been received 
back into Union. Johnson, Lincoln’s 
successor, ultimately persuaded Con- 
gress that no unnecessary harshness 
should be shown to the South, utterly 
ruined by the war and the loss of their 
slaves, but was first forced to veto a 
bill for disfranchising those who had 
fought against the Union, and to carry 
out a political campaign in which he 
made a very bad pression by the 
violence of his attacks on Co 

The Radicals proposed a 14th amend- 
ment, by which ex-Confederate officials 
were to be disfranchised, the Confederate 
debt repudiated, and the equality of 
negroes universally recognized. The 
Reconstruction bills of 1867, passed by 
the requisite majority of Congress, but 


h | vetoed by Johnson, divided the South 


into five military districts and embodied 
the 14th amendment. Johnson strove 
to upset these Acts, and in 1868 the 
Lower House impeached him; he was 
saved by a majority of only one vote in 
the Senate, and was not again elected, 
oe he had successfully accomplished 


General Grant now became president, 
and Republicans were returned all along 
the line, the negro vote, already exer- 
cised in all the states except Mississippi, 
Texas, and Virginia, being Republican. 
Grant remained in office until 1877. 
The 15th amendment, passed in 1869, 
forbade disfranchisement on account 
of race, color, or antecedent servitude; 
it was accepted by the three recalcitrant 


d | states, who were readmitted to the Union 


in 1870. The Alabama question was 
settled, Britain in 1872 agreeing to pay 
$15,500,000 compensation. 


Alaska was purchased from Russia in 
1867, but Congress showed itself for a 
long time averse from large schemes and 
fearful of war. Internal development 
during this period was extraordinary; 
railway speculation first appeared and 
corruption in public life became a scan- 
dal. eanwhile, in the s., the 4,000,000 
enfranchised negroes controlled political 
life; these people, without political or 
moral sense, were reducing the s. to 
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anarchy, while n. officials, the notorious 
‘carpet-baggers,’ inspired their votes 
and protected them from their previous 
masters. Under these conditions there 
was formed in S. Carolina the secret 
society known as the Ku Klux Klan, 
which performed illegal police duty in 
chastising and often murdering negroes 
and carpet-baggers, and practically 
brought to an end the farce of negro 
equality. Grant was, it 1s believed, 
personally incorrupt, but did nothing 
to prevent Republican outrages in the s., 
nor could redress be obtained by peti- 
tion to Congress. Dissatisfaction in 
the Republican ranks led to the forma- 
tion of a Liberal Republican party in 
1872, under Brown, Schurz, Trumbull, 
Sumner, and others. It was shortlived, 
and Grant was re-elected in 1872, but 
in 1876 the Republican Hayes became 
president. Hayes formed a cabinet of 
moderate Republicans and Democrats, 
proclaimed the reform of abuses, and 
sought to mitigate party strife, but the 
opposition of Congress proved too much 
for him. He successfully quashed seven 
bills of Congress, but failed to cure the 


disease of Amer. politics. Trade and|T 


agriculture, however, improved, and in 
1879 specie payments were resumed— 
a fact which did much to restore Re- 
publican credit. 


The Republican Garfield became 
president (1881); a few months later, 
r some civil service reforms and re- 
ductions of the public debt, he was as- 
sassinated. His successor, Arthur, a 
Stalwart, did much to assuage party 
strife, though his name is connected 
with no great measure and he more or 
less supported at Republican principles 
The Democratic victory in the 
Congress election of 1882 led the Re- 
publicans to effect some reform in the 
‘Civil service and pass a Tariff Act to 
reduce the surplus, but they fell in 
1884 before a union of Democrats and 
Independents (Mugwumps). The Re- 
ublican candidate was beaten by the 
emocratic Cleveland. Cleveland was 
almost purely the candidate of the s. 
and had practically no supporters to 
commence with in the Congress; but 
like Arthur, he was practical, moderate, 
and conciliatory, and gradually won 
over the Houses. The question to which 
he devoted his chief attention was tariff 
reform. Despite enormous pensions 
and expensive public works, the surplus 
revenue remained immense, and Cleve- 
land pressed for reduction of taxes, 
urging the increase of national pros- 
rity which would ensue. This was the 
e at the election of 1888, when the 
Republican candidate, Benjamin Har- 
rison, was elected over Oleveland. 


In 1890 the M’Kinley Act (named 
after the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means) was passed, in- 
creasing the duties on foreign articles, 
especially those of Europe, while Amer. 
sugar-planters received a bounty. At 
the same time expenditure was increased, 
the 5lst Congress obtaining the nick- 
name of ‘the Billion Dollars Congress’ 
from the amount of its appropriations. 
The only result of restored Republi- 
canism seemed to be increase of price 
of necessities of life. Nor did the am- 
bitious Pan-American Congress of 1889 
bear much more fruit. Blaine, secre- 
tary of state, organized this congress at 
Washington as a means towards estab- 
lishing the U.S. hegemony over the 
‘Three Americans.’ The republic of 
Hawaii was annexed by the U.S. in 
1898, and a treaty was made with Britain 
in that year for Bering Sea arbitration. 
The Democratic party obtained a large 
majority for Cleveland’s re-election, and 
he returned to office in 1893. He had 
at once to face a great financial crisis, 
largely due to the Sherman Act of 1890, 
which obliged the secretary of the 
reasury to pay notes for silver up to 
the amount of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
monthly, if offered, these notes to be 
redeemable, on demand, in gold or 
silver. Cleveland denounced this Act, 
which had dangerously lowered the gold 
reserve of the Treasury and the price of 
silver, and reformed both the currency 
and the tariff, and succeeded first in 
reducing the surplus and at last in pro- 
ducing a deficiency of revenue. he 
Sherman Act was repealed in 1894. 

A commercial crisis, in which numer- 
ous railway companies and banks failed, 
led to the Chicago riots and a march of 
the unemployed on Washington. Abroad, 
the dispute between Venezuela and 
Britain as to boundary led to U.S. inter- 
vention, Olney, secretary of state, enun- 
ciating the old Monroe Doctrine. Cleve- 
land recommended a commission to de- 
termine the limits of the two countries, 
strongly stating that if decision was 
given for Venezuela it would be the 
duty of the U.S. to support her claims to 
the uttermost. He voiced the wish for 
a more adventurous foreign policy, in- 
creasing the fleet, and pushing on the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
which he wished to be non-national— 
the gift of America to the world; at home 
he sought to strengthen Union control 
of the states. The currency was the 
question at issue in the presidential 
election of 1896; the Democratic party, 
by adhering to silver, had lost many of 
its members, and the gold standard Re- 

ublicans succeeded in returning M 
Kinley: Sherman became secretary of 
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-state, and the Republican programme 
-of activity abroad and increase of pro- 
tective duties was carried out, the ‘Po 


-the banking laws were reformed. 


The Cuban question meant foreign 
war and extra-Amer. expansion. The 
harsh suppression of the Cuban revolt 
‘in 1895 aroused much sympathy in U.S., 
‘and the blowing up of the U.S. warship 
Maine (Feb. 15) provoked a demand for 
“war, which was declared as from April 
21. Cervera’s fleet was destroyed (July 
3), and by the 16th the Spaniards were 
ready to capitulate. Mania, the cap. 
of the Philippines, fell on Aug. 13. 
Peace was signed at Paris on Dec. 10. 
U.S. annexed — and Porto 
Rico, and occupied Cuba till independent 
state was set up. 


M’Kinley was fortunate in the fact 
that the gold mines of Alaska were dis- 
covered at this time, and in the new 
methods of mining by means of which 
gold became plentiful, and in the new 
commercial and agricultural prosperity 
which put an end to labor unrest. The 
great oil, railway, and banking trusts 
were built up at this time, and com- 
binations of capitalists began to control 
production. 


The Democrats opposed M’ Kinley in 
1900, and used as electiondering material 
the old silver question, the new trusts, 
and what they called the new ‘imperial- 
ism,’ but they were divided, and the 
Republicans again won. M’Kinley, 
however, was assassinated in 1901, and 
Vice-President Roosevelt succeeded. 
Roosevelt continued the imperialistic 
policy, asserting in 1904 the right of the 

.S. to ‘international police power’ in 
the w. hemisphere, and establishing U.S. 
control over San Domingo. He also 

articipated with the European powers 


n intervening Eastern politics. 
His great aim, however, was inter- 
national peace. He acquired from 


a Fr. company the right to construct 
the Panama CANAL, and crushed the 
resistance of Colombia by aiding the 
republic of Panama to obtain its inde- 
pendence (1903). The canal, guaranteed 
neutral, was commenced in 1907. 
Roosevelt legislated against capitalistic 
combinations, and exposed civil service 
frauds, and yet kept his popularity with 
Republicans, while he won over Demo- 
crats. The result was his enormous 
majority in 1904. He afterwards lost 
Republican confidence, especially after 
1100 aL ot Ape Se PE pe Ta Co. 

. although he showed great energy 
in the alarming financial panic. Reform 


of the tariff and many extreme Radical 


measures were on the Democratic pro- 


gramme of 1908, but the Republicans 
elected Taft by a large majority. 
Roosevelt's influence, however, had 
broughtlabout the formation of a party of 
‘Progressive’ Republicans, a fact which 
greatly weakened Taft. Taft's admin- 
istration was marked by conferences at 
Ottawa (1910) and Washington (1911) 
of U.S. and Canada to discuss recipro- 
city in trade. The Reciprocity Bill was 
passed, but during political upheaval in 
Canada two months later it received ite 
death blow. The Arbitration Treaty 
with Britain desired by Cleveland was 
made in 1911, but has since been con- 
siderably modified. In 1911 the Su- 
preme Court delivered important de- 
cisions decla the Standard Oil Co. 
and the Amer. Tobacco Co. to be unlaw- 
ful combinations, and ordered their 
dissolution. New Mexico and Arizona 
were admitted to statehood (1912). 
The turbulent condition of Mexico led 
to troops and war vessels being sent 
there (1911) to protect U.S. interests and 
main order, and in 1912 a second 
outbreak became so threatening that 
another force was dispatched to the 
border. In 1912 Woodrow Wilson was 
elected president by the Democrats: one 
of the chief features of the presidential 
election — the large gain made by 
the Democratic party. The chief events of 
1913 were the inauguration of a parcel 
post system; the addition to the cabinet 
of a department of Labor; new amend- 
ments to the constitution were adopted 
(16th and 17th), which granted Congress 
power to levy an income tax, and also 
rovided for the direct election of the 
.£S. Senate. With outbreak of World 
War bills for Federal registry and in- 
surance of shipping were passed: volun- 
teer land and naval militia were placed 
on war footing. In Aug. 1914 the Pan- 
ama Canal was formally opened for 
traffic, and international expositions in 
honor of the occasion were held in San 
Francisco and San Diego (1915). 


In the first year of his administration 
President Wilson had serious trouble 
with Mexico and Japan, the latter on the 
question of immigrant labor. The grave 
outlook caused by the World War called 
the attention of the U.S. to its state of 
unpreparedness (1915), and a bill was 
passed for an appropriation of $103,000, 
000 for the army. 


Foreign affairs during 1915 were 
chiefly concerned with the relations 
with Great Britain and Germany In 
Feb. 1915 Germany declared that the 
waters around Great Britain and Ireland 
were included in war zone and warned 
neutral vessels from entering them at 
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risk of destruction by submarines. On 
May 7 Lusitania was sunk and many 
Amer, lives were lost. Six days later 
U.S. Government strongly tested 
against this sinking and the Ger. sub- 
marine policy in general. The sinking 
of other ships brought forth similar 
protests, and received replies evasive of 
responsibility from Germany. On Sept. 
1, Germany announced that liners were 
not to be sunk without warning, and 
on Sept. 23 another Note from Germany 
was publtshed to the effect that Amer. 
ships carrying conditional contraband 
would not be destroyed. Great Britain, 
however, exercising the right of a bellig- 
erent, subj neutral vessels between 
U.S. and other neutral countries to 
wigorous search, and on Nov. 7, the 
U.S. Government. protested te Great 
Brttain against this interference with 
trade. During the year Mexican affairs 


remained turbulent, and Haiti was In a| had 


state of revolution, but a treaty. was 
signed with the latter (Sept. 17) by which 
the island became virtually a U.S. pro- 
tectorate. Numerous fires and explo» 
sions of suspicious orfgin in munition 
plants and in docks, taken in conjunction 
with proven activities of the Austrian 
ambassador and others connected with 
the Ger. embassy, brought a serious 
tension in relations between U.S. on one 
side and Germany and Austria-Hungary 
on the other. On Sept. 9, 1915, the 
government requested singed paseo 
to recall its am ador, andon Dec. 

called upon Germany to recall the naval 
and military attachés of the Ger. em- 


In 1916 further trouble arose with 
Mexico and also with Germany over her 
submarine activities. The latter gave 
repeated assurances that such warfare 
would be carried on according to recog- 
nized principles of international law, 
but continued to violate the promises 


made. On Aug. 4, 1916, a treaty was 
signed with Denmark viding for the 
urchase of the Dan. W. Indies by the 


.S. In domestic affairs a bill was passed 
reorganizing the army on a basis of 
140,000 men, impreving fortifications, 
and providing for a three year naval 
prosronmne, a bill for providing aneight- 

our day was — In the elections 
of Nov. 1916 Woodrow Wilson was re- 
elected president. 


In Feb. 1917 
Germany were broken off, and, fol- 
lowing farther depredations by Ger. 
submarines, war was declared against 
that country on April 6, 1917. War 
measures followed in rapid s R. 
A Committee on Public Information, 
with functions of censorship and pub- 
licity, was ereated with an Espionage 


lomatic relations with | 
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Act to safeguard the country against the 
manifold plots of enemy spies and hos- 
tile aliens. Bills covering espionage, 
the marine corps, selective conscription, 
war risk insurance, war taxation, pro- 
hibition of manufacture and importa- 
tion of whisky, trading with the enemy, 
aircraft, food control, etc., were passed. 
On July ł3 the War Department issued 
an order drafting into military service 
678,000 men. War loans were issued and 
h vily over subscribed. Hostile feeling 
against Sweden ran high in Sept. 1917, 
when the State Department announced 
that Sweden was acting an an agent for 
> messages to. Germany from the 
Ger. officials in Argentina. One of these 
messages, advising Ger. submarines to 
sink vessels ‘witheut a trace,’ aroused 
great indignation. Other similar rev- 
elations followed, as well as the fact 
that the Ger. ambassador, von Bernstoff, 
been ty of abusing Amer. neu- 
trality by connected with a wide- 
spread system of espionage. On entry 
into war the government took over the 
railways and all vessels suitable for 
cargo and troops, and in July © 
1918 shipping, telegraph, telephone, and 
cable lines (see section below). 


In his address to Congress (Jan. 8, 
1918), President Wilson laid down his 
celebrated ‘fourteen points,’ and on Nov. 
11 he read the Armistice terms which 
brought cessation of hostilities (see 
ARMISTICE). On Dec. 4, the president 
sailed for Europe to attend the Peace 
Conference. In 1919 two amendments 
were made in the constitution— the one 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating liquors, 
and the other declaring women’s suf- 
frage; an amended treaty with Colombia 
was ratified, by which U.S. paid to hera 
stipulated amount for damage suffered at 
the time the republic of Panama was set 
up. The Peace Conference of Jan. 25, 
1919, declared in favor of a Lraaun 
or Nations, and on Feb. 14, President 
Wilson, as chairman of the commission 
which had in charge the drafting of the 
constitution of the League, e known 
{ts structure. During 1919 the disturbed 
condition of Mexico continued. Con- 
gress during the session of 1919 was 
characterized by long debates but little 
positive accomplishment. Hostility to 
the League of Nations kept growing in 
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the pr fetes tour of the country 
n an a tour 
to by before the people directly his 
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appeal for its ratification; but in Oct. his 
health broke down, and during the 
remainder of his tenure of office he was 
al to take much part in public 


The chief events during 1920 were the 
taking of the decennial census and the 

residential election. WARREN G. 

ARDING, the Republican candidate 
was elected to the presidentship (Nov. 
1920). During the year the country 
was affected adversely by strikes and 
labor unrest. 


President Harding cålled a special 
session of the 67th Congress on April 11. 
Several important measures were passed, 
including an immigration bill. §8ee 
IMMIGRATION. An emergency tariff bill 
was also passed and approved by the 
president, and a budget law, practically 
the same which had been vetoed by 
President Wilson, passed both Houses 
and became a law on the signature of the 
president. See Bupamr. The Senate 
voted on April 30 in favor of the Knox 
resolution, which declared the state of 
war between the United States and Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, at an end. 
This action was followed by the formula- 
tion and passage of a treaty with Ger- 
many. See below. Other important 
measures were the ratification and the 
payment of $25,000,000 to Colombia 
or the loss of Panama, and a maternity 
bill, and amendments to the bill regulat- 
ing per pac nE establishments. A 
Veterans’ Bureau was also established 
which has general charge of the funds 
dispersed to those who are entitled to 
receive payment as a result of injuries 
or sickness due to the World War. 
notable feature of this session of Con- 
gress was the growth in power of the 
.80-Called agricultural bloc, composed of 
members of both Houses and both 
pon united to secure the passage of 
egislation favorable to foreigners. In 
the regular session of the 67th Congress, 
which convened on December 5, 1921, a 
tariff bill was formulated and passed. 
See Tarirr. A separate treaty with 
Germany was framed, passed the Senate, 
was submitted to and signed by Ger- 
many on August 25. The treaty is based 
on the armistice of November 11, 1918, 
on the Treaty of Versailles, and on the 
joint resolution declaring the end of the 
war, noted above. This resolution ex- 
pressly reserved to the United States 
whatever rights or advantages had been 
accorded to them by the armistice and by 
the treaty. Germany accepted in the 
treaty the reservations of this joint reso- 
lution and the application of the sections 
of the paragraphs of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to which reference was made. 
The treaty declares expressly that the 


United States is not bound by any of the 
rovisions of the Versailles Treaty re- 
ating to the League of Nations, or 
committed by any subsequent action 
of the League, unless the United States 
should — give its consent. It 
declared that while the United States 
was privileged to take part in the work 
of the Reparations Commission, it was 
under no obligation to do so. 


Strikes in the coal mines in the summer 
and autumn of 1922 resulted in great 
hardship. For though a tentative settle- 
ment had been made, the production 
had fallen so far behind that it was im- 
possible to mine enough coal to supply 
the full needs for industry and domestic 
use. One of the most notable events of 
the first two years of President Hard- 
ing’s administration was the convening 
at Washington of the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments in 1921-22. 
See CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION 
or ARMAMENTS. 


A bill providing a bonus for all who 
served in the World War was passed 
by both Houses. It was strongly op- 
posed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and was vetoed by President Harding . 
on September 19, 1922. The bill was 
repassed by the House over the presi-* 
dent’s veto but failed of the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the Senate by four 
votes. Many of the states passed bills 
providing for bonuses for the soldiers. 

he treaties prepared by the Con- 
ference on the imitation of Armaments 
all passed by the Senate by a practically 
unanimous vote. Efforts to pass a ship 
subsidy bill, providing for a subsidy for 


A|the mercantile marine failed in the 


Senate through filibustering methods. 
It was already passed in the House. See 
SHIPPI G SUBSIDIES. The Senate passed 
a Corrupt Practices law making it illegal 
for any Senatorial canadate to spend 
more than $10,000, and any House candi- 
date to spend more than $5,000 in an 
election campaign. This resulted in the 
so-called Newberry case, in which 
Senator Newberry, of Michigan, ex- 
pended over $200,000 in a primary . 
campaign for his nomination. The 
elections of November, 1922 showed a 
decided reaction in pol tics. The 
Democrats in their membership, 
both in the Senate and in the House, 
and elected a majority of the candidates 
for governor and other offices. 


The enforcement of the prohibition 
law encountered great difficulties, owing 
to the smuggling of liquor on a large 
scale from Canada and the West Indies 
and other points. The forces available 
for the enforcement of the law were 
entirely inadequate to prevent this. 
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The Supreme Court passed upon several 
phases of the law which had been in 
dispute. Perhaps the most important 
decision was one given in May, 1923, 
extending the operation of the law to all 
vessels, including foreign vessels. The 
repeal of the Mullan-Gage Act in New 
York, which provided for the execution 
of the Volstead Act in that State, was 
a severe blow to prohibition enforcement. 
See Liquor REGULATION. 

The United States, in 1923, began 
arbitration with Mexico in order to 
bring about an understanding with the 


Mexican government and to make} tj 


it possible for the recognition on the part 
of the United States. Mexico was 
finally recognized by a treaty made in 
September, 1923. The business de- 
pression which characterized 1921 and 
@ part of 1922 had given place to greatly 
improved conditions in 1923. Prices, 
however, continued to remain nearly 
at the war level for some commodities. 
The United States took part indirectly 
in conferences held in Europe on eco- 
nomic and political conditions. These 
included the Genoa conferenceand the 
Lausanne conference. In both of these 
the United States: was represented by 
Richard Watson Child, Ambassador to 
Italy, and by Joseph E. Grew, Minister 
to Switzerland. See Prach CONFER- 
ENCES. 


- The people of the United States con- 


tinued to furnish money to the destitute 
in Europe. This was especially true in 
the Russian famines of 1921-22, and in 
the afflicted regions of Austria, Poland 
and Hungary. 
Efforts on the part of the Soviet 
government to receive recognition from 
the United States were fruitless on 
account of the firm stand taken by Presi- 
Jent Harding and Secretary Hughes 
when conditions which were indispen- 
sable to recognition had not been met. 
she recommendation by President 
Harding, in March, 1923, that the 
United States join the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration was a surprise 
both to the Republican and Democratic 
leaders. Strong opposition developed 
in the Republican party, while the 
strongest support of the President’s 
attitude came from the Democrats, who 
claimed that. this recommendation was 


in accordance with the policies of Presi- | al 


dent Wilson. 

President Warren G. Harding died 
Aug. 21, 1923 and was succeeded by 
the Vice-President Calvin Coolidge, 
who became the 30th President of the 
United States. 


UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD 


WAR About 4,000,000 men served in the 
Army of the United States during the 


war (Apr. 6, 1917 to Nov. 11, 1918`. 
The total number of men serving in the 
armed forces of the country, including 
the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the other services, amounted to 
4,800,000. It was almost true that 
among each 100 American citizens 
5 took up arms in defense of the country. 


The most difficult feature of the 
American undertaking was to be found 
in the concentration of the major part 
of the effort into a few months of the 
spring and summer of 1918. When the 
country entered the war it was not an- 
cipated in America, or suggested by 
France and England, that the forces to 
be shipped overseas should even ap- 
proximate in numbers those that were 
actually sent. 


It was not until the German drive was 
under way in March 1918, that the 
allies called upon America for the su- 
preme effort that carried a million and 
a half soldiers to France in six months. 
When war was declared there were only 
200,000 in the Army. Two-thirds of 
these were Regulars and one-third 
National Guardsmen who had been 
called to Federal service for duty along 
the Mexican border. When the war 
ended this force had been increased to 
20 — its size and 4,000,000 men had 
served. 


After the signing of the Armistice, 
demobilization of troops was begun 
immediately. More than 600,000 were 
discharged during December. Forces in 
this country were at once cut to the 
lowest point consistent with carrying 
on the storage of equipment and set- 
tlement of contracts, and the discharge 
of men returning from overseas. n 
spite of the time necessary for return of 
overseas forces, demobilization was 
carried forward more rapidly in propor- 
tion to the number under arms than in 
any previous American war. 


More than half a million came in 
through the Regular Army. Almost 
400,000 more, or nearly 10 per cent, 
entered through the National Guard. 
More than t uarters of all came in 
through the selective service or National 
Army enlistments. Of every 100 men 
10 were National Guardsmen, 13 were 
Regulars, and 77 belonged to the Nation- 
Army, or would have if the services 
had not been consolidated and the dis- 
tinctions wiped out on August 7, 1918. 

The willingness with which the Amer- 
ican people accepted the universal 
draft was the most remarkable feature 
in the history of our preparation for war. 


It is noteworthy evidence of the 


enthusiastic support given by the 
country to the war program that, de- 
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spite previous hostility to the principte 
of aulvereal liability for military service, 
a few months after the selective service 
law was passed, the standing of the 
drafted soldier was fully as konorabie 
.in the estimation of his companions 
and of the country in general as was that 

-f the man who en voluntarily. 
oreover, the record of — 
the Army shows that the total 


among 
those who 


slightly more than 2,800,000 were in- 
ducted into the military service. All 
was accomp ina — that 


-equipped and trained, and resulted in 
a minimum of disturbance to the in- 
‘dustrial and economic life of the Nation. 


The first registration, June 5, 1917, 
covered the ages from 21 to 31. he 
second registration, ome year later 
GJune 5, 1918 aad Aug. 24, 1918) inciud- 
ed those who had become 21 years old 
since the first registration. The third 
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United States in the War with Germany. 
In this war 60 per cent of all armed 
forces were secured by the draft as com- 
pared with 2 per cent in the case of the 
Civil War. 


In the fall of 1917 the first half milion 
came in rapidity. During the winter the 
accessions were relatively few, and those 
that did come in were largely used as 
replacements and for special services. 
In the spring of 1917 came the German 
drive and with it urgent cals from 
France for unlimited numbers of men. 
Then over a period of several months 


all the numbers of new men brought into 


the service mounted into the hundreds 
of thousands, and reached their highest 
point in July, when 400,000 were in- 
ducted. During the succeeding mont months 
the numbers fell off considerably on 
account of the epidemic of influenza, 


and with November the inductions 
the Army | bes ceased —— due to thehunexpected 


ending of the war. 
—— the Ree e draft, 
rants were given — exam- 
inations by the local boards in order 


that those men who were not of suf- 
ficient soundness and vigor 
for tary lifo might be sorted out. 
After those who were found to be qual- 
ified for service had been sent to camp, 


registration (Sept. 12, 1918), extended | (Boy were given another 
y ns additional 
the age Imita downward to is and up- | DZ, tbe Arms bocauss of defect 


which had not been discovered in the 
examination. 


At the outbreak of tae war, the total | first 


the 


ring 

@eome 26,000,000 of them, or nearly haif 
-of all, were either registered under the 
selective-service act or were serving in 
the — or Navy without being regis- 


The experience of the Civil War fur- 
nished a basis for comparing the methods 
used and the results obtained in the two 
great struggles. This comparison is 
strikingly in favor of the — ae 


was carried 


were expensive and inefficient. This | third 


be summed 
ped the War with we raised 
twice as many men as we raised during 
the Civil War, and at one-twentieth of 
the cost. This does not mean one- 
‘twentieth of the cost per man, but that 
20 times as much money was actually 
Spon by the Northern States in the 

vil War in recruiting their armies as 


may up by noting that dur 
Germany 


An attempt has been made to com- 
pute from the records of these 
of physical examinations data which 
will show how the men from the different 
States compared in their physical 
qualifications. 


It is noteworthy that the States which 
sent men of so high an order of physical 
condition that from 70 to 80 per cent of 
of them survived the two examinations 
and were accepted into the — 
service, constitute — pout one anane 
all and are mostly 
West. The group — which 65 = 
per cent of the applicants were accepted 
equal in numbers with the first, and 
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group either on the — or west. 
group poorer records. 
Here from 60 to 64 Dor cent of the young 
men passed the tests. Most of them 
of them were in the South and far West. 
Finally there is a group of States, in- 
cluding, like each of the other groups, 
about one-quarter of all, from which 
50 to 59 per cent of the candidates were 
d. They are found in the North- 
east and far West, espectally in those 


was spent for the same purpose by the portions of the West which have in re- 
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cent years become popular as health 
resorts and so have attracted large num- 
bers of physically subnormal people. 
In general, it is noteworthy that the 
best records are made by those States 
that are agricultural rather than in- 
dustrial and where the numbers of re- 
cently arrived immigrants are not large. 
Conversely, most of the States 

low records are preeminently manu- 
facturing States and also have in their 
populations large numbers of recently 
arrived immigrants. 


Further analysis of the records of 
physical examinations shows that the 
country boys made better records than 
those from the cities; and white regis- 
trants better than the colored; and 
native-born better records than those of 
alien birth. These differences are so 
considerable that 100,000 country boys 
could for the military service 
4,790 more soldiers than would an equal 
number of city boys. Similarly, 100,000 
whites would furnish 1,240 more soldiers 
than would an equal number of colored. 
Finally, 100,000 native-born would 
pag 3,500 more soldiers than would a 

e number of foreign-born. The im- 
portance of these differences may be 
appreciated by noting that 3,500 men 
is equivalent to an infantry regiment at 
full war strength. 

About 200,000 commissioned officers 
“were required for the Army. Of this 
number, less than 9,000 were in the 
Federal service at the beginning of the 
war. Of these, 5,791 were Regulars and 
8,199 were officers of the National 
Guard in the Federal service. 

The figures show that of every six 
officers one had had previous military 
t in the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, or the ranks. Three 
received the training for their commis- 
sions in the officers’ training camps. 
The other two went from civilian life 
into the Army with little or no military 
training. In this last group the majority 
were physicians, a few of them were 
ministers, and most of the rest were men 
of special business or technical equi 
ment, who were taken into the supply 
services or staff corps. 

A summary of the results attained is 
shown in the table below, which gives 
the number of soldiers (not including 
officers) furnished by each State, wheth- 
er by volunteering in the Regular Army, 


coming in through the National Guard, 
or being inducted through the draft. 
New Vork............ 367,864 
Pennsylvania..... ‘ 297,891 
Uinoſs............... 251,074 
Ohſo............... 200,293 
Texas. cccccccccccecces 161,065 
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Michigan...... ——— 135,485 
Massachusetts........ 132,610 
Missouri............. 
California........2.-. 112,514 
Indiana.........0..5. 106,581 
New Jersey........... 105,207 
Minnesota. .c.cccccces 99,116 
Towa e. eoo s e@eeoeeeoeeee0 98,781 
Wisconsin.....sccccecce 98,211 
GOOle a 60% 08 views es 85, 
Oklahoma....cccsecces 80,169 
TENNESSE... .cccccces 75,825 
Kentucky... ccccoscsee 75,043 
Vie ee — 
N. Carolina.......... 73,003 
Louisiana... .ccccsece 65,988 
Kansas.............. 63,428 
Arkansas............. 61,027 
W. Virginia... ..cccces 55,777 
Mississippi. ....ecceee 29 
S. Carolina... .ccccese 53,482 
Connecticut. .... cesses 50,069 

e D.e ccoooocoooe 47,805 
Maryland............ 47,054 
Washington. ..csseeee 45,154 


Montana. ..ccccccccce 36,293 





Colorado... .ccecceccs 34,393 
“Florida... ..ccccccces 33,331 
O ORs. E oe 06 ek 30,116 
S. akota...ccccceccce 29,686 
N. Dakota... ccccece 25,803 
Maino............... 24,252 
TANG 2 esis ceed seec-s 19,016 
Utah e e 0o e o eoeoeeeeeeesne 17,361 
Rhode Island......... 16,861 
Porto Rico........... 16,538 
Dist. of Col........... 15,930 
N. Hampshire. eeeoenven 14,374 
New Mexico. eeeneeee5uve 12,439 
Wyoming... ccccccce 11,393 
AYTiZONG... cc ccc cccccs 10,492 
Vermont.....cceceece 9,338 
Delaware. ...ccccocecs 7,484 
Hawail..... — 5,644 
Nevada... ccoccsccecs 5,105 
Alaska. oe eeee@@ 2,102 
A. E. F ese oe oaov oo ee0e s 1,499 
Not all located. ....... 1,318 
Philippines —— 255 
3,757,624 


The number of men serving in the 
armed forces of the Nation during th ewar 
was '[4,800,000, of whom 4,000,000 
served in the Army. 


In the War with Germany the United 
States raised twice as many men as did 
the Northern States in the Civil War, 
but only half as many in proportion to 
the population. 

The British sent more men to France 
in their first year of war than we did in 
our first year, but it took England three 
years to reach a strength of 2,000,000 
men in France, and the United States 
accomplished it in one-half of that time. 
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Of every 100 men who served, 10 
were National Guardsmen, 13 were 
Regulars, and 77 were in the National 
Army (or would have been if the services 

not been consolidated) . 

Of the 54,000,000 males in the po 
ulation, 26,000,000 were registered in the 
draft or were already in service. 





In the physical examinations the 
States of the Middle West made the 
best sho . Country boys did better 
than city ys; whites better than 


colored; and native born better than 
foreign born. 


In this war twice as many men were 
recruited as in the Civil War and at one- 
twentieth of the recruiting cost. 


There were 200,000 Army officers. 
Of every six officers, one had previous 
military training with troops, three 
were graduates of officers’ training camps 
and two came directly from civil life. 

American troops saw service on 

ractically every stretch of the western 

nt from British lines in Belgium to 
inactive sectors in the Vosges. On 
October 21, 1917, Americans entered the 
line in the quiet Toul sector. From 
that date to the armistice American 
units were somewhere in line almost 
continuously. 


It is difficult to cut up the year and 
22 days which intervened into well- 
defined battles, for in a sense the entire 
war on the western front was a single 
battle. It is possible, however, to dis- 
tinguish certain major operations or 
phases of the greater struggle. Thirteen 
such operations have been recognized 


. In which American units were engaged, 


of which 12 took place on the western 
front and one in Italy. 


The first major operation in which 
American troops were engaged was the 
Cambrai battle at the end of the cam- 
paign of 1917. Scattering medical and 
engineering detachments, service with 
the British, were present during the 
acion but sustained no serious cas- 
ualties. 


The campaign of 1918 opened with 
the Germans in possession of the offen- 
sive. In a series of five drives of un- 
precedented violence the imperial Great 
General Staff sought to break the allied 
line and end the war. These five drives 
in five successive months, 
March. Each drive was 


The first drive opened on March 21, 
on a 50-mile front across the old battle 
field of the Somme. In 17 days of 
fighting the Germans advanced their 
lines beyond Noyon and Montdidier 
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and were within 12 miles of the impor- 
tant railroad center of Amiens with 
its great stores of British supplies. In 
this battle, also known as the Picardy 
offensive approximately 2,200 American 
troops, serving with the British and 
French, were engaged. 


The attack upon Amfens had been 
but parualy checked when the enemy 
struck again to the north in the Armen- 
tieres sector and advanced for 17 miles 
up the valley of the Lys. A small num- 
ber of Americans, serving with the Brit- 
ish, participated in the Lys defensive. 


For their next attack (May 27) the 
Germans selected the French front along 
the Chemin des Dames north of the 
Aisne. The line from Rheims to a little 
east of Noyon was forced back. Sois- 
sons fell, and on May 31 the enemy 
had reached the Marne Valley, down 
which he was advancing in the direction 
of Paris. At this critical moment our 
Second Division, together with elements 
of the Third and Twenty-eighth Divis- 
ions were thrown into the line. By 
blocking the German advance at Cha- 
teau-Thierry, they rendered great as- 
sistance in stopping perhaps the most 
dangerous of the German drives. The 
Second Division not only halted the 
enemy on fits front but also recaptured 
from him the strong tactical positions 
of Bouresches, Belleau Wood, and Vaux. 


The enemy had by his offensive estab- 
lished two salients threatening Paris. 
He now sought to convert them into 
one by a fourth terrific blow delivered 
on a front of 22 miles between Mont- 
didier and Noyon. The reinforced 
French Army resisted firmly and the 
attack was ted after an initial ad- 
vance of about 6 miles. Throughout 
this operation (June 9-15), the extreme 
left line of the salient was defended by 
our First Division. Even before the 
drive began the division had demonstrat- 
ed the fighting qualities of our troops 
by capturing and holding the town of 
Cantigny (May 28.) 


There followed a month of compar- 
ative quiet, during which the enemy 
reassembled his forces for his fifth on- 
slaught. On July 15 he attacked sim- 
ultaneously on both sides of Rheims, the 
eastern corner of the salient he had creat- 
ed in the Aisne drive. To the east of the 
city he gained little. On the west he 
crossed the Marne, but made slight 
progress His pata was everywhere 

locked. In this battle 85,000 American 
troops were engaged—the Forty-second 
division to the extreme east in Cham- 
pagne, and the Third and Twenty- 
eighth to the west, near Chateau- 
Thierry. 
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The turning point of the war had 
come. The great German offensives 
had been stopped. The initiative now 

assed from Ludendorff to Marshal 

och, and a series of allied offensives 
began, destined to roll back the German 
armies beyond the French frontier. In 
this continuous allied offensive there 
may be distinguished six phases or 
major operations in which the American 
Expeditionary Forces took part. 


In four of the six operations the Amer- 
fcan troops engaged were acting in sup- 
port of allied divisions and under the 
command of the generals of the Allies. 


The monent chosen by Marshal Foch 
for launching the first counter-offensive 


was July 18, when it was clear that the | First 


German Champagne-Marne drive had 
spent its force. The place chosen was 
the uncovered west flank of the German 
salient from the Aisne to the Marne. 
The First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Twenty-sixth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty- 
second, and Forty-second American 
Divisions, together with selected French 
troops, were employed. When the 
operation was completed (August 6) 
the salient had been flattened out and 
the allied line ran from Soissons to 
Rheims along the Vesle. 


Two days later the British struck at the 
Somme salient, initiating an offensive 
which, with occasional breathing spells, 
lasted to the date of the armistice. 
American participation in this opera- 
tion was intermittent. From August 8 
to 20 elements of the Thirty-third Div- 
fsion, which had been brigaded for 
training with the Australians, were in 
the line and took part in the capture of 
Chipilly Ridge. Later the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirtieth Divisions, who 

served throughout with the British, 
-~ were brought over from the Ypres 
sector and used in company with Aus- 
tralian troops to break the Hindenburg 
line at the tunnel of the St. Quentin 
(Canal (Sept. 20-Oct. 20.). 


In the meantime simultaneous as- 
saults were in progress at other points 
on the front. On August 18 General 
Mangin began the Oise-Aisne phase of 
the great allied offensive. Starting from 
the Soissons-Rheims line, along which 
they had come to rest August 6, the 
French armies advanced by successive 
stages to the Aisne, to Laon, and on 
November 11 were close ot the frontier. 
In the first stages of this advance they 
were assisted by the Twenty-eighth, 
Thirty-second, and Seventy-seventh 
American Divisions, but by September 
15 all of these were withdrawn for the 
coming Meuse-Argonne offensive of the 
American Army. 
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The day after the opening of the 
Oise-Aisne offensive the British launched 
the first of a series of attacks in the 
Ypres sector which continued with some 
interruptions to the time of the armistice 
and may ‘be termed the “Ypres-Lys 
offensive.’ Four American divisions at 
different times participated in this opera- 
tion. The Twenty-seventh and Thir- 
tieth were engaged in the recapture of 
Mount Kemmel August 31 to September 
2. The Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first 
were withdrawn from the euse- 
Argonne battle and dispatched to 
Poglum, — — — part in the 
ast stages o e res-Lys offensive 
(Oct. 31 to Nov. 11). Áá 7 


With the organization of the American 
Army on August 10, under the 
personal command of Gen. Pershing, 
the history of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces entered upon a new stage. 
The St. Mihiel (Sept. 12-16) and Meuse- 
Argonne (Sept. 26-Nov. 11) offensives 
were major operations planned and 
executed by American generals and 
American troops. 


In addition to the 12 operations above 
mentioned, American troops rtici- 
pated in the Battle of Vittorio-Veneto 
(Oct. 24 to Nov. 4), which ended in the 
rout of the Austrian Army. 


The first distinctly American offensive 
was the reduction of the St. Mihiel 
salient carried through from September 
12 to Sept. 15, largely by American 
troops and wholly under the orders of 
the American commander in chief. 
The Americans were also aided by 
French and British air squadrons. 


The attack began at 5. a.m., after 
four hours of artillery preparation of 
great severity, and met with immediate 
success. Before noon about half the 
distance between ¿he bases of the salient 
had been covered and the next morning 
troops of the First and Twenty-sixth 
Divisions met at Vigneulles, cutting off 
the salient within 24 hours from the 
beginning of the movement. 


Two comparisons between this oper- 
ation and the Battle of Gettysburg 
emphasize the magnitude of the action. 
About 550,000 Americans were engaged 
at St. Mihiel; the Union forces at 
Gettysburg numbered approximately 
100,000. St. Mihiel set a record for 
concentration of artillery fire by a four- 
hour artillery preparation, consuming 
more than 1,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. In three days at Gettysburg 
Union artillery fired 33,000 rounds. 


The St. Mihiel offensive cost only 
about 7,000 casualties, less than one- 
third the Union losses at Gettysburg. 
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There were captured 16,000 prisoners 
and 443 guns. <A dangerous enemy 
salient was reduced, and American 
commanders and troops demonstrated 
their ability to plan and execute a big 
American operation. 


The object of the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, said General Pershing in his 
report of November 20, 1918, was ‘to 
draw the best German divisions to our 
front and to consume them.’ This 
sentence expresses better than any long 
description not only the object but also 
the outcome of the battle. Every avail- 
able American division was thrown 
against the enemy. Every available 
German division was thrown in to meet 
them. At the end of 47 days of con- 
tinuous battle our divisions had con- 
sumed the German divisions. 


The goal of the American attack was 
the Sedan-Mezieres railroad, the main 
line of supply for the German forces on 
the major part of the western front. If 
this line were cut, a retirement on the 
whole front would be forced. This 
retirement would include, moreover, 
evacuation of the Briey fron fields, 
which the Germans had been using to 
great advantage to supplement their 
ironsupply. The defense of the positions 
threatened was therefore of such im- 
portance as to warrant the most des- 
perate measures for resistance. When 
the engagement was evidently impend- 
ing the commander of the German 
Fifth Army sent word to his forces, 
calling on them for unyielding resis- 
tance and pointing out that defeat in 
this engagement might mean disaster 
for the fatherland. 


On the first day, the 26th of Septem- 
ber, and the next day or two after that, 
the lines were considerably advanced. 
Then the resistance became more stub- 
born. Each side threw in more and more 
of its man power until there were no 
more reserves. Many German divisions 
went into action twice, and not a few 
three times, until, through losses, they 
were far under strength. All through 
the month of October the attrition 
went on. Foot by foot American troops 

ushed back the best of the German 

visions. On November 1 the last 
stage of the offensive began. The enemy 
power began to break. American troops 
forced their way to the east bank of 
the Meuse. Toward the north they made 
even more rapid progress, and in seven 
days reached the outskirts of Sedan and 
cut the Sedan-Mezieres railroad, making 
the German line untenable. 

In the meantime (Oct. 2 to 28) our 
Second and Thirty-sixth Divisons had 
been sent west to assist the French 
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who were advancing in Champagne 
besides our drive in the Argonne. The 
liaison detachment between the two 
armies was for a time furnished by the 
Ninety-second Division. 


In some ways the Meuse-Argonne 
offers an interesting resemblance to the 
Battle of the Wilderness, fought from 
May 5 to 12, 1864, in the Civil War. 
Both were fought over a terrain covered 
with tangled woods and underbrush. 
The Wilderness was regarded as a long 
battle, marked by slow progress, against 
obstinate resistance with very heavy 
casualties. Here the similarity ends. 
The Meuse-Argonne lasted six times 
as long as the Battle of the Wilderness. 
Twelve times as many American troops 
were engaged as were on the Union side. 
They used in the action ten times as 
many guns and fired about one hundred 
times as many rounds of artillery am- 
munition. The actual weight of the 
ammunition fired was greater than 
that used by the Union forces during the 
entire Civil War. Casualties were per- 
haps four times as heavy as among the 
Northern troops in the Battle of the 
Wilderness. 


The Battle of the Meuse-Argonne was 
beyond compare the greatest ever 
fought by American troops, and there 
have been few, if any, greater battles in 
the history of the World. 

Following the armistice of November 
11, a portion of the American army 
constituting the American Army of 
Occupation, advanced into Germany 
and took its position at Coblenz. Here 
it remained in control of this portion of 
Germany until February, 1923. The 
force, however, was greatly reduced 
until finally it numbered not more than 
1,000 men. The return of the great 
bulk of the American forces was accom- 
plished with great efficiency and with 
no disorders of any kind. The men 
quickly dispersed to their homes and 
within a few months there was little 
trace of the great army which had con- 
stituted the American Expeditionary 
Force. Ample provision was made for 
those who had n injured or suffered 
illness as a result of their services in the 
army. The War Risk Insurance which 
was instituted in lieu of pensions, was 
taken advantage of by a large propor- 
tion of the men in service. This insur- 
ance gave $10,000, payable in monthly 
installments, in the case of death. 
Hospital provisions were made on a large 
scale and opportunities were afforded 
for vocational education to those who 
were unable to resume their former 
employment. Over $300,000,000 was 
expended annually for all these pur 
poses. 






disease —— 


the period of hostilities. 
In the Northern Army during the Civil 


War the number was about 10. Among 
the other great nations în this war, 
between 20 and 25 in each 100 called to 
the colors were killed or died, To carry 
the comparison still further, American 
losses in this war were relatively one- 
fifth as large as during the Civil War 
and less than one-tenth as large as in the 
ranks of the enemy or among the nations 
associated with us. 


For every man who was killed in 
battle, seven others were wounded, 
taken prisoner, 
The total battle 
peony forces are shown below. 

he number who died of wounds was 
only 6 per cent as large as the number 
who were wounded. The hospital rec- 
ords show that about 85 per cent of the 
men sent to hospitals on account of 
injuries have been returned to duty. 
After half the wounded were reported 
as slightly wounded and many of them 
would not have been recorded as casual- 
ties in previous wars. Except for 297 
who died all the prisoners shown in the 
table have now been returned. 


Killed in action......scc5 
Died of wounds......... 14,729 





Total dead...cccccces 48,099 
Wounded severely.....-. 80,130 
ween slightly. esoo o 110,544 

oun , Gegres 

undetermined. .....» 39,400 

Total wounded........ 230,074 

Missing in action. .....0. 2,913 


Taken prisoner....cccece 4,434 


Grand total... ..scccece 286,330 
- The number of men reported as miss- 
ing has been steadily reduced from a 
total of 22,724, exclusive of prisoners, 
to the figure 2,913 shown above. This 
reduction has gone on without clearing 
any case as dead, except on evidence 
establishing beyond doubt the fact of 


death. Only 22 per cent of those who] b 


were originally reported as missing 
action have now been returned as dead. 
`- The work of the Central Records 


listed as n more successful 
than that done in any of the other armies 
or in any Moe preat war. When the 
records were y completed there 
were practically no American soldiers 
unaccounted for. The lists of 
the other nations ran into the hundreds 
of thousands. 


The total number of lives lost in both 
Army and Navy from the declaration of 
war to May 1, 1919, is 122,500. Deaths 
in the Army, including marines attached 
to it, were 112,432. About two-thirds 
of these deaths overseas. There 
were 768 lost at sea, of which 381 are 
included under battle deaths, since 
their loss was the direct result of sub- 
marine activity. ost half 
the losses were from disease. the 
comparison between disease and battle 
losses is limited to the tionary 
forces, battle losses appear more than 
twice as large as deaths from disease. 
This is the first war in which the 
United States has been engaged that 


- | showed a lower death rate from disease 


than from battle. In previous wars in- 
sanitary conditions at camps and the 
ravages of epidemic diseases have 
resulted in disease deaths far in excess 
of the number killed on the battle field. 
In order to make a fair 
figu are th 


for the overseas 
higher than in any previous 


of the 
war to May 1, 1919, were 13 for battle 
and 15 for disease. 


The monetary cost of the war to the 
United States was in excess of 33 bil- 
lion dollars, which include a loan of over 
$10,000,000,000 to the Allies. See Drsrts, 
War. The money for these ndis 
tures was the 


taken readily 


y the people. See LIBERTY Bonps. 


in| There was also involved an expense of 


over $200,000,000 for the maintenance 


by the German government. 
There were, besides the expenses de- 
frayed by the government, immense 
sums raised for relief work for the great 
organizations including the Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A., Jewish Welfare Board, 
Knights of Columbus, and other organ- 
izations. The amount of money raised 
in the United States for all purposes 


UNITED STATES BANE 


probably. aggregated forty billion dol- 
ars. See Drsrs, War; FINANCIAL 
System, AMERICAN; TAXATION, and 
kindred subjects. 


UNITED STATES BANK. See Banxs, 


AMERICAN. 





UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSION, an organization formed 
in 1861 in the course of the Civil War 
to befriend federal soldiers and sailors 
by spiritual and humanizing means. 
During the war it acquired a repute 
similar to that gained by the Red Cross 
in the World War. It was liberally 
supported in the North by voluntary 
services, money supplies and literature. 
Some $2,500,000 was received in cash 
by the Commission, while the value of 
stores and publications donated ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000. Chapels and libra- 
ries were established in camps, thousands 
of prayer meetings held, and the graves 
— aa riers A the com- 

on’s self-sa elpers. 
nD STATES, CONGRESS OF. 
See CONGRESS OF THB UNITED STATES. 

UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 

See CONSTITUTION, UNITED STATES. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY. Located at West Point, 
New York. Founded Jan 
to train students for the U 
Military Service. senator, con- 
gressional district, and territory, in- 
cluding Porto Rico, and Hawaii 
is entitled to have two cadets at the 
Academy; the District of Columbia 4. 
There are appointments-at-large, 


, 1778, 
States 


2 are made on the recommendation of 


the Vice-President, specially conferred 
The Act of May 4, 


ation in 


Philippines. The course is 4 years, and 
is largely mathematical and professional. 
Cadets live in camp from the middle 
of June to the end of August. Graduates 
are appointed 2nd lieutenants in the 
U.S.A. Pay of cadets $1,174.20 a year. 
Superintendent: Brigadier-G e nera l 
a W. Sladen. Students 1,154. 













UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. At Washington, D. C., 
under the administration of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It began with 
Smithson’s mineral collection, and ma- 
terial collected íin exploring expeditions 
of which the Smithsonian Institution 
had charge in accordance with the Act 
of 1846. The name ‘United States 
National Museum’ was adopted in 
1876, in which year the Smithsonian 
added its Centennial exhibits, illustrat- 
ing the resources and ethnology of the 
United States. In 1879 Congress ap- 
propriated $250,000 for museum quar- 
ters, and in 1903 a new building was 
erected at a cost of $3,500,000. The 
museum collections are supplemented 
by material gathered in explorind 
expeditions, gifts, and Congressional 
purchases. There is an abundance of 
material relating to North America, 


the Indian, fisheries, and personal 
relics of famous Americans. he Mu- 
seum publishes Proceedings and an 


Annual Report. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL - 
ee see Navin ACADEMY, — 
TATES. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, a Bureau of the Treasury 
Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment,'formerly known as the United 
States Marine Hospital Service, later 
as the United States Marine Hospital 
and Public Health Service, and now as 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, each change in name corresponding 
with a broadening of the functions of 
the Bureau. At the head of the Bureau 
is a surgeon general, having under him 
several assistant surgeon generals, med- 
ical assistants, and sanitary chemists, 
engineers and biologists. There is also 
a large hygiene laboratory in Washington 
for the investigation of matters per- 
taining to public health. The Bureau 
co-operates with and supplements the 
work of the various state health boards, 
supervises the preparation and distribu- 
tion of virtuses, vaccines, serums and 
toxins, and carries on field investiga- 
tions into many diseases including 
pellagra, trachoma, malaria, spotted 
fever, typhoid fever, tuberculosis and 
various parasitic . Jt also 
supervises to a large degree, the quar- 
antine and immigration services. It 
collects information and publishes bul- 
letins on all matters pertaining to health 
and disease, and controls local health 
stations, of which the leprosy investi- 

ation station at Molokai, Hawaiian 
slands, is an example. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
BOARD. See SHIPPING. 


UNITS 


UNITS, Puysricaz, are those quanti- 
ties in terms of which measurements are 
expressed. 


Dynamical Units.—In the Amer. abso- 
lute system the fundamental units are 
the foot (length), pound (mass), and 
second (time), the unit of force being 
the poundal or force which, acting on 
one pound for one second, generates a 
velocity of one foot per second. This 


1 1 
force is — or — of the force with which 


the garth attracts one pound weight at 
sea level at Greenwich. The unit of 
work is the foot-poundal. Owing to 
complex tables of weights and measures, 
calculations in the above systems are 
somewhat laborious. 


In the gravitation or engineer's 
system, 
units of length and time, the unit force 
is that due to the weight of one pound. 
The unit of mass is therefore that of 
34.2 lb. The unit of work is the foot- 
pound. 

The metric system and the c.a.s. 
(centimetre-gram-second) system are 
now becoming universal. The units are 
connected simply, and as decimal 
notation is used, calculation becomes 
easy. It has the disadvantage that its 
units of force and work (dyne and erg) 
are extremely small, and hence many 
quantities used by practical men have to 
be expressed in very large numbers. 

Gravitational units, however, are 
also used, the weight of one gram or a 
kilogram (1,000 grams) being used as a 
unit of force. 

Units of surface and volume are ob- 
tained by squaring and cubing the units 
of length. Derived units are those of 
velocity, acceleration, force, etc. As 
an example of a derived unit, the unit 
of force is that force which, acting on 
unit mass for unit time, gives to it unit 
velocity—i.e., a velocity of unit dis- 
tance in unit time. 


L 
— Or LT~ fs of 1 dimension in length and 
T 


(-1) in time. The dimensions of other 
units are derived similarly: for instance, 
a force is mLT—2 , and work is mI T-2 . 

From the c.a.s. system the two 
systems of electrical units, electrostatic 
and electro-magnetic, are derived. The 
former is based on the force exerted 
between two quantities of electricity, 
the latter on the force between two mag- 
netic poles, 


with the same fundamental | ed 


UNIVERSAL LABOR CONSCRIPTION 


Electrostatic Units.—Unit quantity of 
electricity is chosen as that which 
repels a similar quantity at unit distance 
with unit force. Unit current conveys 
unit quantity in unit time, while unit 
E.M.F. exists between two points when 
unit current flowing between them does 
unit work. Hence the units of resistance 
and capacity are derived. 

Magnetic Unitts.— Unit magnetic pole 
repels unit like pole in air with unit — 
force. The strength of a magnetic 
fleld is measured by the force acting on 
unit magnetic pole at that point, unit 
feld acting on unit pole with unit force. 

Electro-magnetic Units—Unit current 
is that current which, in a circular arc 
of unit length and unit radius, acts on 
unit pole at the center with unit force. 
Unit quantity is conveyed by unit cur- 
rent in unit time. Unit ».m.r. is generat- 
in a conductor of unit length moving 
with unit velocity in unit field. From 
these the units of resistance and capacity 
are derived. 


UNIVALVE MOLLUSCS, see Gas- 


TEROPODA. 


UNIVERSAL LABOR CONSCRIP- 
TION, a reconstruction measure put in 
operation by Bulgaria in 1921 to repair 

e economic damage the country suf- 
fered through the World War. It’sub- 
stitutes compulsory labor for military 
conscription and fulfils all the objectives 
of the latter without actual fighting. 
The system begins with the education 
of the very young, all children of school 
age being conscripted to attend school 
for seven years. very young man on 
reaching the age of twenty must work 
with the ‘colors,’ that is, toil for the 
state, receiving soldier rations, but no 
pay. The commonwealth employs them 
in buil and repairing highways, 
constructing railways and docks, school- 
houses and other state structures, mak- 
ing clothes, shoes and other apparel and 
necessaries for the government forces, 
both labor and military and in lumber- 

and afforestation, service in public 


offices, etc. Count girls of sixteen 
and over are assigned to industrial and 
domestic t » combined with suit- 


able outdoor work. In the cities, single 
young women must serve in government 
offices. All this compulsory labor is for 
one term of eight months only. Once 
performed, the workers are exempt from 
further labor conscription beyond the 
obligation, applicable to everybody 
between twenty and forty-five years of 
age, to give ten days’ free labor a year 
to some form of public work for their 
local community. The experiment, 
which was functioning successfully in 
the middie of 1923, attracted world- 
wide attention. 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGES 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGES, lan- 
guages eapable of serving as an easy 
means of communication throughout 
tbe world. Tho only approximately 

there has ever been 


universal language 
is Latin, which was the common educat- | T 
earned speech 


ed and I sp of Roman and 
medizval times. For many years there- 
after French was the most widely spread 
language, as it still remains the language 
of diplomacy; but in potas of vogue 
English appears now to be gaining favor 
rapidly, especially in the commercial 
world. Since the time of Leibnitz (1666) 
many attempts have been made to de- 
vise an artificial universal language. 
‘The two chief attempts are VOLAPUK, 
by Schleyer (1886); and ESPERANTO, 
by Dr. Zamenhof (1887). 


UNIVERSALIS a religious de- 
nomination mostly confin to the 
United States. They believe that it Is 
the purpose of God to save every mem- 
ber of the buman race from sin. The 
Universalist denomination ts of modern 
origin and dates from the arrival in the 
United States of the Reverend John 
Murray, of London, at Good Luck, New 
Jersey, in September 1770. Wherever 
he proa in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts societies followed. 
The first representative settlement was 
at Gloucester, Massachusetts, where a 
church was built in 1780. The conven- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1790, among 
other things, drew up and published 
t Universalists’ confession of faith, 
and favored a congregational form of 
polity. Other conventions led to the 
preceue general convention which meets 

fennially. President, Roger 8. Gailer 
(1922). The denomination maintains 
3 colleges, 3 seminaries and 3 academies. 
The organization includes, Board of 
Foreign Missions, General Sunday School 
Assembly, Women’s National 
ary Association, Committee on Public 
Welfare, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and a Publication House. 
Churches 650; Ministers 561; Members 
58,566; Sunday Schools 467; 8. S. mem- 
bers 58,442. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 


AMERICAN. College is a general term, | also 


used in this country rather indiscrim- 
inately to apply to any institution of 

her learning, {incl institutions 
Ww 
and institutions 
under either private or public control. 
A university is really an institution for 
higher learning composed of a number 


of colleges; this is the case at Oxford | b 


and Cambridge. Historically, the word 
college’ means a group of people band- 


ission- | fro 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


ed together for a common purpose; it 
has, however, grown to mean any edu- 
cational institution. The institutions 
first established in America were col- 
leges having one common objective. 
he term ‘university’ cannot correctly 
be applied to any American institu- 
tion until the last century, when many 


y 
versities. 


partments, although they are usually 


referred to as colleges. 


The first colleges in America were 
based upon ideas transplanted very 
definitely from England. Harvard. the 
first American college, was founded in 
1636, chiefly by men who had been trained 
in the Emmanuel College at Cam- 
bridge. Its objectives, curriculum and 
organization were directly modeled upon 
Emmanuel. William and Mary, e 
second institution established in er 
ica, was founded by members of the 
Church of England in Virginia, who 
wished to have in the new country an 
institution for the higher education of 
their sons exactly like the church col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge. King’s 
College in New York City (from which 
Columbia University grew) was entirely 
under the domination of England; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was listed as 
an ‘offi tor,’ and the English 
Missio Society called the ‘Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign ’ partly financed the young 
institution. 


After the first efforts to propagate 


English ideas and customs in this 
country, the next institutions were 
founded as off-shoots of those y 


established. Yale was an outgrowth 
m H and Princeton largely es- 
tablished as a counter influence from 
Yale. Certain individuals, through their 
gifts, furthered the early Colonial col- 
leges; nearly all of these were English 
men, some of whom never saw the insti- 
tions named after them; t.e., Elihu Yale, 
Eleazer Williams, James Bowdoin and 
Lord Jeffrey Amherst. The religious 
influences in the New England Colonies 
furthered collegiate development; 
Harvard was founded to prepare min- 
isters for the new church in this country; 
Yale was definitely related to Congrega- 
tionalism (until a century ago, its Presi- 
dent and faculty had to be members of 
this church); Rutgers was established by 
The Dutch Reformed Church; Brown by 
the Baptists and Princeton by the Pres- 
yterlans. Another element in the early 
days of our college development is 
noted in the establishment of Dart- 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


mouth, which was designed as a mission- 
ary and educational institution for the 
Indians, and acco ly was located 
in the north, among them. 


Before the time of the Revolution, 
the English influence on American 
collegiate development had largely 
waned. In cartain ways, France was 
the model during the period that followed 

efferson, who was greatly influenced 
by the French Revolution, and by 
French leaders such as Rousseau, pro- 
posed the first scheme for a higher tnsti- 
tution of learning directly and exclu- 
sively controlled by the public. He also 
wished to have much less religious in- 
struction in his institution than was 
customary at that time. Both of these 
ideas were directly attributable to 
French influence. As an outgrowth 
there came the University of Virginia in 
1825, the first institution entirely under 
public control, followed a little later 
the University of Michigan, from whi 
Fisttation, proving training in alton 

ution, pro 

all professions ge irginia never has) 
for both men and women, and serving the 
state in a great many activities carried on 
away from the campus. 

A brief influence from 


German Universities for thetr graduate 
study. Many of the ideas there learned 
—— proved unfortunate for 
American education,—the emphasis upon 


The Colonial Colleges were all private- 
ly controlled. Harvard had a ct re- 
lation to the authorities of the Mass- 
achusetts Bay Colony, but it so happened 
that in this case, state and church auth- 
orities were coincident. The first century 
and a half of American higher education 
shows the absolute and sometimes un- 
fortunate domination by religious bodies. 
The idea of a state institution serving all 
Classes in the state, supported by public 
taxation, íis a distinctly American con- 
ception, and very recent in its full 
application The famous Dartmouth 
ege Case, in which Webster pled 


ainst the control of Dartmouth by f 


the authorities of New Hampshire, 
established the predecent after the 
Revolution that the College chartered 
during the English regime were still to 
remain private in their control. The 


most outstanding cevalopment of higher | p 


education in America during the past 
twenty-five years, is the steady growth 
of state institutions, in which the Ameri- 
can public is investing millions of dollars. 
Thirty years ago, the University of 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Illinois was smaller than sone of the 
private colleges in the state; today it 
enrolls about 10,000 students and costs 
the tax payers $6,000,000 
same is true of nearly 
western institutions; in 


ring 

appropriated public lands for the rt 
of these state institutions: as a 
this Act, the state institutions have 
Poets by about one quarter of a 
fition dollars. 

The present curriculum of 
Colleges bas evolved gradual! 


during 
the past three centuries. rf 


the er institutions of 1 in 
America were designed exclusively to 
ministers. rd 


train future 


e by stating that it wished to 
preparo area in tho State, as well as 

e Church. During the following 
century a few new subjects entered the 
curriculum, but until the early nine- 


Classics, Mathematics 


Mary, in 1780, 
ee a scent et graduate without 
stu snguages every year 
of his course, it was looked uoin as 
revolutionary. 


In the gradual development of the 
modern American College’s curriculum, 
two men stand as the foremest leaders. 
A century ago, Jefferson pled for a 
broader curriculum with some opportun- 
ity of choice to be made by the student. 
Kliot, President of Harvard for nearly 
fifty years, worked out for the first time 
the elective system. During his regime 
Harvard became a great university with 
— schools of Law, Medicine, 

heology, Engineering, Education and 

and Sciences. Johns Hopkin’s 
history is quite brief, but ft has led the 
way along many lines in the develop- 
ment of graduate instruction in America. 
The University of Chicago, founded by 
ex-President Harper in the nineties, due 
to the generosity of the Rockefellers, 
rst suggested the separation of under- 


graduate and duate work and the 
organization a Senior and Junior 
College. 


In the last two decades remarkable 
rogress has been made in professional 
and technical instruction in American 
universities. Law and Medicine are 
now almost exclusively graduate studies. 
In both of these professions, vigorous 
efforts have been made to reduce the 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION) 


number of institutions giving this train- 
ing and to make them more efficient. 


-At the other end of the college period, 
notable advances have been recently 
made through the organization of Junior 
Colleges. Many of these, particularly 
in the far West, are connected with 
public High Schools. They offer the 
first two years of college work, the 
student being encouraged to complete 
his course in the State University. 


The last few years have featured a 
multiplicity of ‘college activities.’ 
(Woodrow Wilson, while President of 
Princeton, made his famous remark that 
there was danger of ‘having the side 
shows swallow up the circus.’ College 
students today engage in athletics on a 
scale uncontemplated a few years ago, 
and manage newspapers, tics and 
social organizations entirely foreign to 
the American college of the earlier period. 
This over-indulgence in extra—curriculum 
activities has often led to severe criticism 
by the public, of this apparent frivolity 
of college life; in some states it has led to 
legislative enactment against fraternities 
and sororities. These activities, how- 
ever, if properly controlled and shared 
in by all the students, instead of by just 
a few, serve as a legitimate exhaust valve 
for students. They certainly explain the 
great decrease in petty crime, which was 
an expected feature of college life a few 
years ago, when student pranks of all 
sorts frequently interfered with the 


citizens and the police. Some of this {highly popu 


energy now goes into the severe training 
for athletics, which occupy a vastly more 
important place in college life than ever 
before, or than in the colleges of other 
countries. Stadfums costing millions of 
dollars have been erected for inter- 
collegiate, often intersectional games. 
More newspaper publicity is given to 
college football than to all the academic 
activities of American institutions. This 
illustrates the American fault of ex- 
tremes, for college athletics when proper- 
ly controlled and when shared in by a 
large number instead of by only ‘an 
eleven’ or ‘a nine’ are a helpful and 
legitimate part ‘of the four years of 
college training. 


The enrollment in American Colleges 
and Universities has increased incredibly 
the last few years. Part of this is due to 
the valuation that the War Department 

ave to college training as a preparation 
or officership. The Student Army 
Training Corps, in existence in practical- 
ly every higher institution in the fall of 
1918, brought thousands of young men 
in contact with colleges who would 
otherwise never have been there. This 
great increase in enrollment has brought 
also a tremendous increase in cost, for 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 


no student pays in tuition more than a 
small per cent of the cost of his education. 
State institutions have asked for legis- 
lative grants ten and fifteen times as 
large as those of a few years ago. The 
privato colleges, financed by the income 

m endowments, have had to stage 
campaigns, having as their objective 
sums as large as the $15,000,000 cam- 
paign at Harvard. It seems to be fairly 
evident that the increase in enrollment 
and costs has reached the maximum and 
that the immediate problem in collegiate 
administration is to work out methods 
for giving the best instruction possible to 
those now enrolled, with the facilities 
actually available. Certainly the Amer- 
ican college promises to be an even more 
important factor in the life of the country 
in the future, than during the past three 
centuries, 


UNIVERSITY, a city of Missouri. 
Pop. (1920), 6,702. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, a de- 
velopment of higher education through 
lectures and classes conducted by po 
fessors outside a university. Cambridge 
(Eng.) began the practice in 1873 of 
sending her proteesors out to give pop- 
ular instruction on university themes at 
the suggestion of mechanics’ institutes, 
which sought university aid in manu- 
facturing towns for the her education 
of workers. University extension lec- 
tures and classes thereafter e 

hl opular. Leading institutions 
followed the initiative of Cambridge, but 
it req some years’ experimenting 
before a well-defined method was 
shaped and established. In 1890 the 
movement became established in the 
United States, when the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching was formed in Philadelphia. 
This body formed a channel through 
which college or university professors 
lecture on most subjects included in a 


all their time to extension work beyond 
the university walls. Extension work 
later became a feature of numerous edu- 
cational instututions. It has set a high 
standard for literary and scientific lec- 
turers, and has brought a large public 
into more intimate sympathy with 
universities and colleges with a conse- 
quent stimulation of interest in higher 
education among those the movement 
sought to reach. 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT neigh- 
hood centers formed by social workers, 
mostly of university training in neglect- 


UNLEAVENED BREAD 


UPSHUR 





ed localities with the object of bettering 
the social conditions of the inhabitants. 
The movement originating from Oxford 
and Cambridge, dates from the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and took the 
form of carrying culture to the masses 
through educational agencies or by self- 
abnegating social workers dwelling 
among them. In London social settle- 
ments were formed in Stepney and 
Whitechapel, where in 1885 Arnold 
Tyonbee established Tyonbee Hall. 
In New York Dr. Stranton Coit opened 
his Neighborhood Guild, now the Un- 
iversity Settlement, in 1887. Hull 
House, Chicago, created by Miss Jane 

ddams, was opened in 1889, and 
Andover House, Boston, now South End 
House, in 1891. There are numerous 
like settlements scattered over Great 
Britain and the United States. 
quently the settlement worker becomes 
affliated with the municipality or a 
private social organization. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD, bread made 
without yeast. It was ordered to be 
eaten among the Jews during the time 
of Passover, and from its supposed use 
by Jesus at vhe Last Supper was almost 
invariably used in the West for the 
Eucharist. Its use for this purpose 
is obligatory in the Roman Church, 
but is unknown throughout the East. 


UNNA (51° 32’ N., 7° 41’ E.), town, 
Westphalia, Prussia; iron- and salt- 
works. Pop. 17,380. 


UNST (60° 45’ N., 0° 53’ W.), most 
Borbery of Shetland Islands. Pop. 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS, . (1885), an 
American author born at New York, 
son of Emanuel and Julia Michael 
Untermeyer. He was educated at De 
Witt Clinton High School, New York. 
After he was 17 years of age he was 
engaged in the manufacturing jewelry 
business with his father’s and uncle’s 
firms (Untermeyer-Robbins Co., and 
Charles Keller & Co.) and later became 
V.-P. same and manager of the chief 
factory at Newark, N.J. Author: 
The Younger Quire (poems), 1910; 
First Love, 1911; Challenge, 1914, 5th 
edit., 1920; These Times, 1917; The 
New Adam, 1920, and others. 


UNTERMEYER, SAMUEL, (1858), 
an American lawyer, born at Lynch- 
burg, Va., son of Isadore and Therese 
Untermeyer. He was educated at the 
College of the City of New York and at 
Columbia. He was admitted\ to the 
bar in 1879 and was engaged in the 

ractice of law in New York City, 

ter becoming the senior member of 
the firm of Guggenheimer, Untermeyer 


& Marshall. In addition te repre- 
senting several prominent people in 
well known controversies, he was the 
counsel for numerous large railroad and 
industrial interests and carried through 
several large mergers involving millions 
of dollars. : 


UNTERWALDEN (c. 46° 50’ N., 8° 
20’ E.), canton, Switzerland; area, 295 
sq. miles; comprises the two half-cantons 
of Obwalden and Nidwalden. Surface 
is mountainous, reaching extreme heigħt 
of c. 10 600 ft. in Mt. Titlis; drained by 
Aa. Dairy-farming is carried on; fruit 
is cultivated and live stock raised. Chief 
town of Obwalden is Sarnen; of Nid- 
walden, Stanz. Pop. (1921) 31,523. 


UNYAMWEZI, region, Ger. E. Africa, 
between Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika; 
inhabited by Bantus. l 


UNYORO (1° N., 31° E.), territory, 


Brit. E. Africa, between Uganda and 
Lake Albert Nyanza. 


UPANISHADS, Brahmanical meta- 
physical treatises, the older forming 
art of the Vedas. See SANSKRIT 
ITERATURE. 


UPAS TREE (Antiaris toxicaria), 
native to Malay Archipelago, yields a 
virulent poison (upas) used for pono 
ous arrows; formerly reputed to all 
animal life near it. i 


UPERNIVIK, or UPERNAVIK, north- 
ern-most Danish settiement in Green- 
land, on an d of w. coast; lat. 
70° 48’ N. 

UPOLU. See Samoa. 


UPPER SIND FRONTIER (28° N., 
69° E.), district, Sind, Bombay, India. 
Pop. 240,000. Capital, Jacobabad. 


` UPPINGHAM (52° 36’ N., 0° 43’ 
w.) town, Rutlandshifre, ngland; 
famous public school (4584). Pop. 7,000. 


WEUPSALA (59° 51’ N., 17° 38’ E.), 
city, on Fyris, capital, lan of Upsala, 
Sweden; seat of an abp. (Primate of 
Sweden) and of a univ. (1477); the 
cathedral (1260) contains monuments 
of some of the Swed. Kings and of the 
naturalist Linneeus; 2 1niles n. is site of 
the medieval town af Old U. Pop. 
(1921) 28,897. (lan) 136,719. 


UPSHUR, ABEL PARKER (1790), 
an American statesman, born in North- 
ampton County, Va. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1810 and practised at 
Richmond, Va.. until 1824, In 1825 he 
became a member of the legislature, 
then, (except for a period during 1829 
when the state constitution was being 
revised), was judge of.the General 


UPTON 


Court of Virginia from 1826 until 1841, 
when he became Secretary of the Navy. 
Two years later he was appointed 
Secretary of State, however the follow 
ing year he died from wounds received 
from the accidental — of a large 
gun which was being tes 





promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.A. 
m 1870-75 he was superintendent 
of the United States 


4th artillery in San Francisco, Cal. He 
was the author of several publications 
on military tactics, etc., including The 
Military Policy of the U nited States. He 
died in 1881. 


UR (Un oF THE CaipEexzs) (30° 50’ 
20’ E.), ancient city, Babylonia, 

he —— by the ruins of Mug- 
hair, on Euphrates; was native place of 
Abraham and residence of the earliest 


Babylonian kings; an important mari- | di 


and commercial city. Excavation 
carried on in 1922 and 1923 revealed the 
existence of a e and important 
city here. Several e temples were 
uncove 


URÆMIA, condition resulting from 
re of pol of poisonous matter to pass from 


URAL ootia (51° to 68° N., 
59° to 65° E.), series of ridges running 
in various directions, which form the 
physical boundary between European 
and Asiatic Siberia, with total length of 
ec. 1500 miles; height, c. 1300 ft., in 
extreme N., over 5,500 ft. farther 8., 
reaching extreme height of 5,530 ft. in 
Murai-chakk!l; 3,000 to 5,000 ft. in 
center, and 3,000 to 5,400 ft. at g. end. 
Rich in minerals, gold, copper, iron, 
platinum, silver, coal, salt, malachite, 
precious stones. Many large forests on 
the Tao slopen crossed by railways from 

Perm to Ekaterinburg and Tiumen, and 
by Siberian railway between Samara 
and Ufa./ 


————— a group of ; 
sometimes call ed Turanian, — 
origin. The present-day 

rectly attaching ; themselves 
group are Turkish, Mongolian, Manchu, 


— of the 
Be Prr be whole 


URBAK 


troup belongs to that class of languages 
mentioned under II. in the article on 
PHILOLOGY (g.v.), capable of a small 
degree of infiection, t in the main 
agglutinating. 


URALISK (51° N., 51° E.), province, 
Asiatic Russia, in N. of Caspian Sea; 
belongs to the general-governorship of 
the Kirghiz Steppes. Pop. 775, 400. 
Capital, UrausxK (51° 12’N., Pejo 24! E.), 
on Ural; trade in cattle with ‘the Kirghiz. 
Pop. 58, 240. 


URANIUM. U. Atomic Went 2: = = 
A metallic element, belonging to 
chromium grou Pe It was first — 
in 1842 by E. —— peat ean ite 
existence had 
years prior to that ae ante t was named 
in 1789 after the planet Uranus, dis- 
covered in the year 1781, by Henschel. 
Its chief ore is pitch-blende, and it 
possesses radio-active properties. It {is 
a white, heavy metal, capable of taking 
a high polish, with a specific gravity of 
18.7 and a melting point of 1500°O. 
The metal forms two series of salte, 
uranous and uranyl, but the trioxide 
also has acidic properties, forming salts 
with metallic bases, such as sodium 
uranate, which is used for coloring 
glass and. pottery. Uranium and its 
compounds are also used in the manu- 
facture of steel, and of incandescent 
es 


lanet discovered by Sir 
William niece el in 1781; distance from 
1,780 million miles; diameter, about 
32,000 miles; period, 84 years; four 
satellites, with nearly circular orbits, 
whose plane is inclined : 82° to that of the 
ecliptic; satellites revolve contrary to 
usual direction in solar system; spectrum 
shows a dense atmosphere. ; 


URA-TYUBE, Orna-TEPE (39° 50° N., 
68° 50’ E.), town, Syr-Darya, Russ. 
Turkestan; manufactures cotton goods. 
Pop. 23, 500. 


URBAL, JOBEFB ADOLPHE LEON 
D’ (1868), Fr. general; b. at Vernon 
(Eure) ; entered the cavalry, in the World 
haben! commanded Fr. forces holding the 

astal flank of the Allied line in the 
battle of the Yser (Oct. 1914); went from 
Flanders to command 10th Fr. 
which carried out successful offensive in 
Artois (May 1915); and in Loos offensive 
(Sept. 1915). 


URBAN, name of 8 pope CEBAN 
II., Ovo ps Lagary, pope, 1088-99; 
cardinal, 1078; succ. Victor III., and 
continued work of — VII.; opposed 

resided at Council 
roposed First 
I., BaRTOLOM- 


Crusade, 1095.— URBAN 


URBANA 


MEO PRIGNANO, pope, 1378-89; b. 1318; 
the Great Schism began with his pontifi- 
cate.—UrsBan VIII., Marrero Bar- 
BERINI, pope, 1623-44; 'p. 1568; a wordly 
man, suspe for relations with 
Protestants. 


URBANA, a city of Illinois in Cham- 
paign County, of which it is the county 
seat. It is 128 miles south by west of 
Chicago and is on the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, the 
Wabash and the Illinois Traction rail- 
roads. It is the seat of the University 
of Illinois. Among its buildings are the 
Illinois State Laboratory and Natural 
History Library and the Champaign 
County Teachers’ and Pupils’ Library 
There are three large parks. It is the 
center of a farming district, and brick 
and tile, lawn mowers and fron novelties 
are among its leading manufactures. 
Pop. (1920) 10,244. 


URBANA, 2 city of Ohio and the 
county seat of Champaign County‘ 
Ohio. It is on the Atlantic and Great 
Western, the Dayton, Sandusky and 
Cincinnati railroads It is situated in 
the midst of a fertile country and the 
trade is important. Among the estab- 
lishments of the city are a boot and shoe 
factory, a woolen mill, three lumber 
yards, two tobacco works and an agri- 
cultural machine shop. It has a daily 
and two weekly newspapers. Pop. 
(1920) 7,621. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 
becomes of prime importance as cities 
become larger and more con In 
the early days, horse drawn vehicles 
were sufficient for both freight and 
passenger service. Later street rail- 
ways, horse drawn, came into use, only 
to be replaced by cable, and eventually 
by electric railways. Elevated roads 
were designed to free the streets of cars, 
and were first used by steam trains, 
which were later replaced by electric 
cars. More recently subways have 
been resorted to, not only to reserve 
ae streets for vehicular traffic, but also 

to per ermit the use of faster moving trains. 
Vehicles, both passenger and moighe 
when operated for , are required to 
obtain a license from the municipal 
authorities. Franchise for the operation 
of street railways, elevated roads and 
subways are also granted by the muni- 
cipal authorities, usually with restric- 
tions as to running time, frequency of 

—— transfer privileges and rate 
fare. Within tho last two decades, 
public utility corporations operating 
conveyances, have been ir — 
municipal regulation Moi 
eases transportation ic pinis int the 
hands of government and private corpo- 











ration. This practice has been burdenea 
oe many rank political schemes and 

uses. Municipal buses have come 
into use in some localities and are also 
the object of much pclitical dickering. 
The Urban Transportation Lines of 
London, England, consist in Omnibus 
Systems, (of prime importance), tram- 
ways and subways. Paris relies for its 
transportation on taxicabs, tramways, 
omnibuses and municipally owned sub- 
ways. New York has a most elaborate 
system of subways, augmented by ele- 
vated roads, street car and bus lines. 
Taxicabs and privately operated auto- 
mobiles and trucks complete the system. 
The world’s largest vehicular tunnel 
connecting New York City and Jersey 
City, N.J. is now under construction. 
This tannel, 93 feet below the Hudson 
River, will be about two miles long. Its 
roadways will be sufficiently wide to 
accommodate two cars abreast, going 
in either direction. 


URBINO (43° 43’ N., 12° 30’ E, 
town, Pesaro e Urbino, Italy; has a 
modern cathedral, several interesting 
old churches, and 3 ducal palace, built 
in XV. cent., and containing fine art 
collections; seat of free univ. (1564); 


birthplace of Raphael (qe. -)$ Cheese, 
silks; formerly celebrated for majolica. 
Pop. 20,000. 


URBS SALVIA (43° 12’ N., 13° 25’ 
E.), modern Urbisaglia, ancient town, 
Picenum, Italy. 


URCHIN, sce ECHINODERMATA. 


URE, ANDREW (1778-1857), a Scot- 
tish chemist and scientific writer, Among 
his works are a Dictionary of Chemistry, 
1821; Philosophy of Manufactures, 1835. 


UREA, CO(NHo2)2, a crystalline sub- 
stance, soluble in water; m.p. 132° c.; 
occurs in the urine of , Carniv- 
orous birds, and — human urine 
contains about 3 sa produced 
artifically by Wo 1828, by 
evaporating an —— — of 
ammonium cyanate, which underwent 
thus: NH40CN— 


of ammonia on chloride of the acid. 
URETHRA, DISEASES OF, see Grn- 


ECOLOGY. 

URGA (47° 58’ N., 106° 40’ E.), city, 
on Tola, Mongolia; ‘religious conr- 
. c. 27,000. 


ORIC ACID 


Bern, Unterwalden; area, 415 sq. miles. 
Surface is generally mountainous, except 
along valley of Reuss; highest points 
include Gallenstock, Sustenhorn, St. 
Gothard: chief town, Altdorf. Live 
stock raised; dairy-farming carried on. 
Formed league with Schwyz and Unter- 
walden, 1291, which was 

Swiss Federation. 


URIC ACID, C5H4N403, is a complex 
compound produced in the metabolism 
of nitrogenous bodies and excreted by 
the kidneys. The excrement of birds 
(guano) and 
uric acid, and though the urine of man 
only contains a small percentage (.5 
gram per day) when in a normal state, 
the proportion may be largely increased 
in certain pathological conditions. Uric 
acid can be prepared synthetically, but 
is most conveniently obtained from 
serpents’ excrement by boiling with 
caustic potash solution and precipitating 
the filtered liquid with a dilute acid. 
It is a tasteless white powder that is 
with difficulty soluble in water. 


URICONIUM (52° 41’ N., 2°39’ W.), 
modem WroOxETER, ancient town, Bri- 
a 


URIM AND THUMMIM, in Old 
‘Testament, were probably a kind of lot; 
important decisions were taken by 
means of them; only used in early times, 
and in the Priestly Code their precise 
form seems forgotten. 


URINARY SYSTEM, the function 
of which concerns excretion of waste 
products from the body contained in 
the fluid termed the urine, comprises 
the kidneys, the ureters, the urinary 
bladder, and the urethra. The water 
and salts composing the urine pass by 
filtration into the Malpighian capsule 
and pro . down the tubule. The 






tubules pour the urine into the pelvis of 
part of 


the kidney, which is a dilated 
the ureter in the interior of the kidney. 
The ureter is a narrow tube, of compara- 
tively thick walls, which conveys urine 
from the poia of the kidney to the 
urinary bladder, passing downwards 
and inwards in the posterior wall of the 
abdomen, behind the peritoneum. The 
urethra is the canal conveying urine 
from the bladder to the exterior. See 
BLADDER. 


URMIA, or Urvumrran. (1) Tn., 
Azerbaijan, Persia (37° 35’ N., 45° 5’ 
E.); exports raisins and molasses; was 
chief seat of Zoroastrianism. Pop. c. 
100,000. (2) Salt lake, Persia (38° N., 
45° 20’ E.); has no visible outlet; length, 
80m.; breadth, from 12 to 25 m.; area, 
1,800 g m. During World War Turkey 
viola neutrality of Persia and oc- 





beginning of 
Pop. (1921) 23,973. 


reptiles consists largely of 





URSULA 


cupied dist. surrounding Lake Urmia 
(April 1915) ; but the Russians, following 
up their victory at Dilman, cleared the 
dist. by May 15. 


URN, a vase of marble, glass or clay, 
for ashes of the dead. 


UROTROPINE, colorless, granular, 
crystalline substance prepared by the 
combination of ammonia with formal- 
dehyde, and used medicinally asa urinary 
antiseptic, especially in cystitis (inflam- 
mation of the bladder) and to disinfect 
the urine in persons convalescent from 
typhoid fever. 


URQUHART, DAVID (1805-77), Eng. 
diplomatist; attached to embassy at 
Constantinople, 1835. Wrote Turkey 
and its Resources and other works. 
Introduced Turk. baths to England. 


URQUHART, SIR THOMAS, of 
Cromarty (1611-60), Scot. writer and 
soldier; fought against Covenanters, 
fied to England, where Charles I. knighted 
him, 1641, in which year he published 
his Epigrams; taken prisoner by Round- 
heads at Worcester; in 1652 he wrote 
The Jewel, an encomium on the Scots, 
and The Pedigree, a history of his 
family from the creation; he ub. in 
1653 an Introduction to the niversal 
Language, and his best work, a transia- 
tion of Rabelais. 


URSA MAJOR, Tan Greater Bean, 
constellation in N. hemisphere; also 
called The Plough, Charles's Wain, or 
The Wagon; the two stars in line with 
the Pole Star are the Pointers. 

URSA MINOR, Tap Lesser BEAR, 
constellation in N. hemisphere, includes 
the Pole Star (Urse Minoris); also 
named Cynosure or Dog’s Tail, use 







of its shape. 


URSINS, PRINCESS DES, Marw 


ANNE DE LA TREMOILLE (1642-1722), 


lady of Span. court; as chief of household 


to queen of Spain, attained great power 
which ended on queen’s death and King’s 
rema 


rriage. 


URSINUS COLLEGE, situated at 
Collegeville, Pa., was founded in 1869 
by the Reformed Church (U.S.), of which 
denomination its professors are min- 
isters, but is non-sectarian in its control. 
Its instruction embraces college and 
academy courses, theology and summer 
sessions, which latter represent courses 
of secondary and collegiate grade. The 
institution is co-educational except in 
the school of theology. In 1922 there 
were 238 students and 21 teachers 
under G. L. Omwake. 


URSULA, ST. (III. or V. cent.), a 
mythical saint with attendant maidens, 


URSULINES 


in R.C. calendar; her day is Oct. 21: 
first mentioned in LX. cent.; associated 
with Cologne; legend reached most 
elaborate form in XI. cent. U. was the 
daughter of a king and was martyred 
with 11,000 companions—the 
story probably a Christianized version 
of a Teutonic myth. 


URSULINES, an order of nuns in the 
Roman Catholic Church, founded about 
1537 by Angela da Brescia (c. 1511-40). 
Its institution was confirmed by Paul 
TII. in 1544, and it was at this time that 
the order received its present name, 
from the name of its patron, St. Ursula. 
The nuns are mainly employed in edu- 
cational work. 


URTICACEAE, an order of dicotyle- 
dons known to us chiefly because it 


contains the stinging-nettles. Most of dinia, 


the species are herbaceous or shrubby, 
have no latex, and often have stinging- 
hairs. Urtica, Parietaria, and Behmeria 
are the chief genera. 


URUGUAY, republic, S. America 
30°-35° S., 53° 26 '-57° 41° W.), N. of 

io de la Plata; bounded N.E. by 
Brazil,_s.5. by Atlantic, s. by the 
river Plate, and w. by Argentina. 
Surface is flat grassland, with low ridges 
of hills, reaching an extreme height of c. 

000 ft.; drained by Rio Negro and 
tributaries of the Uruguay. 
Climate is healty; mean annual temp. 
61° F.; annual rainfall, 35 in. Principal 
industry is rearing of cattle and sheep: 


other 


extensive exports of meat, wool, and | U 


animal products. Wheat is chief crop; 
grapes, olives, amd to are grown. 
Minerals include gold, copper, lead, 
silver, lignite. allway mileage, 1,654: 
mercantile marine, 20,298 tons. Edu- 
cation is free and obligatory; univ. at 
Montevideo (cap.); other chief towns, 
Paysandu, Colonia, Minas. 

Uruguay was discovered by Spanish 
explorers early in 16th cent. ;wasincluded 
in Spanish dominions until 1811; subse- 
quently seized by Portuguese: remained 
a prov. of Brazil until 1825, when it 


proclaimed itself independent: was for- | ized 


mally recognized three years later. 
Amended constitution came into force 
on March 1, 1919. Legislative power is 
vested in a Senate of 19 members and 
House of Representatives of 90 members. 
Executive power is president and national 

trative council of nine. Area, 
72,153 sq. m.; pop. 1,430,000. See map 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


URUGUAYANA (29° 38’ 8.; 56° 59° 
W.), town, river port, on Uruguay, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil; trade in cattle. 
Pop. 15,000. 


URUMTSI, or URUMCHI (Chinese 


USHER. 


Tikwa Chou), a tn. of Zungaria, China, 
320 miles u.s.u. of Kilja. It is sur- 
rounded by double walls and is the 
headquarters of the Chinese government 
in Turkestan; {t commands the only 
defile suitable for artillery between 
— —— and E. Turkestan. Pop. 


URUMIAH, see Urmra. 


URUS, the name applied by the 
Romans to Bos primigenius, an extinct 
wild ox, and it is now sometimes attached 
wrongly to the aurochs. 


USEDOM (54° N., 14° E.J, island, in 
Baltic, belonging to Pomerania, Prussia. 
Pop. 39,000. 


USELIS (39° 47° N., 8° 45’ E.) 
(modern UsELuLUs), ancient town, Sar- 
USHAK (38° 40’ N., 29° 30° ¥.); 
town, Asia Minor: manu ‘Ture 
key’ carpets. Pop. 12,000. 


p PTAR, Sopp (gE N Eo 
‘W.), and of France, O 
Finistére department. 


USHER, NATHANIAL REILLY, 
(1855), a U.S. naval officer, born at 
Vincennes, Ind., son of Nathanial and 
Pamela Woolverton Usher. He gradu- 
ated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1875 and after serving on 
various duties and stations, including 
service during the Spanish American 
War and later the command of various 
«S. ships, became commandant of the 
3rd Naval District with headquarters 
at the Navy Yard, New York, in 1914, 
which command he retained until 1918. 
The following year he retired on account 
of age with the rank of rear admiral. 


USHER, JAMES (1581-1656); 
Anglican ecclesiastic; ed. Trinity Coll., 
Dublin; bp. of Meath, 1621; abp. of 
Armagh, 1625; came to England, 1640, 
and remained; author of numerous 
works; formulated chronological scheme 
often — in margins of Eng. Author- 

erson. 

USHER, ROLAND GREENE (1880), 
prof. of history, born at Lynn, Mass., 
son of Edward Preston and Adela 
Louise Payson Usher. He was educated 
at Harvard and abroad at Oxford, 
Paris, and Cambridge, Eng. After 
begin assistant in history at Harvard 
for 3 years, he became connected with 
Washington University, St. Louis, in 


sor of history after 1914. 
The Challenge of the Future, 1916: A 
Critical Study of the Historical Method 
Of Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 1916; 
The Winning of the War, 1918; The 


USE 


UTAH, UNIVERSITY OF 





Prilgrims and Their History, 1918 and 
The Story of the Great War, 1919. 


USK, (1) (51° 42’ N., 2° 55’ W.), 
town, on Usk, Monmouthshire, England. 
(2) (51° 39’ N., 2° 54’ W.) river, Wales 


and England, joins estuary of Severn; 
length, miles. 
USKOKS, Uscocs, Christians of 


Bosnia and. Herzegovina expelled by 
the Turk. invasion in XVI. cent. 
Dalmatia and Croatia they waged war 
t the Turks and practised piracy; 
sbanded by Austria and esta ed 
in interior of Croatia, 1617. 


USKUB, or SKorure, tn. and bishop’s 
see, Serbia (42° 1’ N., 21° 25’ E.), on 
— Vardar; aon ry. jn.; has 

tanning, soap, metal, flour, wine, and 

since Serbian occupation) sugar in- 

ustries; is a center of silver filigree 

work. Turkish till 1913; then annexed 

by Serbia. In World War was taken 
by the Bulgarians (Oct. 22, 1915); re- 

covered by the French (Sept. 30, 1918). 

Pop. 47,000. 

USTICA (38° 44’ N., 13° 12’ E., 
mountainous island, in “Mediterranean, 
belonging to Italv. 

USTYUG VELIKIY or N., 46° E., 
town, on Sukhona, Vologda, Russia; 
manufactures woolens; 

Pop. 12,500. 


USURY was always condemned by 
R.C. Church, and was an offence against 
the law in ‘England in Middle Ages. 
Elizabeth fixed the interest at 10—, and 
in 1624 it became 8—. The growth of 
commerce and the rejection of Catholic 
authority made the u. laws a dead letter, 
and in 1854 they were repealed. The 
distinction between u. and interest is 
that u. is living by the lending of money, 
while interest is accepting from another 
the profit that would have come to the 
lender had he retained the money. , 


UTAH, “inland western state, U.S. 
(37°-42° N., 109° 4’= 14° 4’ W.), lies 
among western ridges of Rocky Mts.; 
bounded n. by Idaho, Moms. B. by 
Wyoming, Colorado, . by Arizona, w. 
roughly N. and 8., reach height of B. 
13,000 — and the Uintah range in N.E. 
rises in highest point to c. 14,000 ft., 
in n.w. is the Great Salt Lake; ‘watered 
by Colorado R., with the Green, Grand, 
Fremont, San J uan, and other tribu- 
taries, and by the Sevier and other 
streams. Climate is subject to great 
extremes in mountainous districts, 
healthy and temperate ia valieys; rainfall 
very small and map U.S. 

tah was — from Mexico to 
the U.S. in 1 and was settled by 
the ‘Monuone Gi under Brigham Young; 


Organized as a terr. (1850); admitted to 
the Union (1896). Executive power is 
vested in a governor, who is assisted by 
five officers of state; legislature consists 
of a senate of 18 members and house 
of representatives of 45 members, elected 
respectively for four and two years by 
popular vote. For p of local 
administration the state divided into 
27 counties. 

The chief towns are Salt Lake Ci 
(eap. ), Ogden, Provo and Logan. 

culture is successfully carried on in the 
fertile regions where water is obtainable; 
chief crops, wheat, oats, > noe tatoes, hay; 
corn, barley, and rye are cultivated, 
and sugar-beet is an important product. 
Various fruits and vegetables are grown, 
and horses, cattle, » and pigs are 
raised. Minerals include — copper, 
lead, gold, coal, asphalt, salt. Industries 
of — are copper refining, flour 
milling, fruit canning, and the manu- 


cheese, and butter. y 
in 1910 was 1,986. Education is free 
and obligatory for children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen. Salt Lake 
City is seat of state univ., and there 
are Mormon universities or colleges at 
Logan, Provo, and Salt Lake City. The 
gerne ap mgs is Mormonism, which 

rofessed about three fourttis of 
the entire re population; o other creeds are 

yterian, M thodist. Area, 

Fe 950 Sq. did fre pop. (1920) 449, 396." 


UTAH INDIANS, a N. American tribe 
of Shoshonean sto ranging originally 
over Colorado and Utah. They were 


for the most part friendly to the whites. 


They are now on reservations in Utah 
and Colorado to the number of 2,000. 


UTAH LAKE, a lake of fresh water in 
Utah, 30 miles ‘southwest of Salt Lake 
City. Ka eee aa coi Ie 
south, and width 13 miles. Its 
waters drain ante Great Salt Lake by 
means of the Jordan River. 
towns are on its shores. 


UTAH, UNIVERSITY OF, situated in 
Salt Lake City, is an outgrowth of the 
University of the Stateof Deseret estab- 
lished in 1850. The earlier institution 
closed for lack of support but in 1867 
reopened as a commercial college and 
later was augmented by normal and 
classical courses. In 1804 it developed 
to a university under a new charter and 
received federal and state aid. The 
board of regents is controlled by the 
state. The instruction is co-educational 
and includes arts and sciences, educa- 
tion, mining and engineering, medicine, 
law, commerce, finance, elementary 


Paes a api 


UTKAMAND 


Mountains and covers 90 acres. In 
1922 there were 2,757 students and a 
teaching staff of 154, under the presi- 
dency of G. Thomas. 


UTAKAMAND, or OOTACAMUND 
a municipality and tn. in the dist. of 
Nilgiri Hills, Madras Presidency, British 
India, 36 m. N.M.W. of Coimbatore. 
Pop. 20,000. 


UTERUS, or WOMB, is a pearshaped, 
muscular, hollow organ, about 3 in. 
long, 2 in. broad at its widest part, and 
nearly 1.in. thick, in its non-pregnant 
condition. It is usually considered in 
three parts: the fundus, or upper rounded 
part, above the entrance on each side of 
the Fallopian tubes; the body, which 
gradually diminishes in breadth and is 
marked off by a slight constriction from 
the cerviz, which is narrower and more 
cylindrical than the body, with a knob- 
like, rounded lower extremity, in which 
is a minute opening, termed the os 
extrenum of the uterus. ‘The normal 
sition of the uterus is that of ante- 
exion—i.e., it is bent forward upon 
itself so that the body and cervix meet 
at an acute angle. From each side of 
the organ the broad ligaments, formed 
of a double layer of peritoneum, go out 
to the wall of the pelvis; to them are 
attached the ovaries, and they contain 
several important structures, including 
the Fallopian tubes and the muscular 
round ligaments, which have an im- 
portant share in holding the uterus in 
sition. The vagina is the passage, 
ed with mucous membrane, which 
leads from the uterus to the exterior. 
For diseases of uterus, see GYNAE- 
COLOGY. 


UTES, or UTAHS, are a branch of the 
Shoshonean tribes of American Indians, 
supposedly the original stock of the 
Shoshoni. Their habitat was the moun- 
tainous region of Western Colorado and 
Eastern Utah, whence they hunted and 
raided into the plains, with the tribes 
of which they carried on a relentless war. 
They lived in a brush shelter or small 
tepee and traded with the Navajo, 
Piute and Mexicans. Their reserva- 
tion is in Utah, where, as a result of a 
succession of treaties with the govern- 
ment since 1850, the entire body was 
removed except the southern Utes. 


UTICA (1) (37° 10’ N., 10° 10’ E.) 
(modern Porto Farina) city, at mouth 
of Bagradas, ancient Africa; founded by 
Phoenicians; took part with Rome in 
third Punic War; on the destruction of 
Carthage became chief town of the Rom. 
ee of Africa; scene of Cato’s 

eath. 


UTICA, a city of New York, in 


UTRECHT 


Oneida co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the New York Central, 
the New York, Ontario and Western; 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
the West Shore, and other railroads, 
and on the Mohawk River and the New 
York State Barge Canal. The city is 
attractively situated and has an eleva- 
tion of about 430 feet above water level. 
It is an important industrial city and 
has over 300 manufacturing establish- 
ments. Its industries include the man- 
ufacture of men’s clothing, knit goods, 
woolen goods, heating apparatus, farm 
implements, automobile parts, harness, 
cutlery, etc. The notable buildings 
include the city hall, United States 
government building, State armory, 
Y.M.C.A. building, Y.W.C.A. building, 
the Utica Free Academy and the State 
Masonic Home. There is an excellent 
public library with over 100,000 volumes, 
and many charitable institutions, in 
cluding five hospitals. The State In- 
sane Asylum is located here. Utica is 
the center of a rich agricultural and 
dairy farming region, and the growing 
of hops is an important industry. Pop. 
1920, 94,136; est. 1924, 110,000. 


UTILITARIANISM, the term brought 
into general use by J. S. Mill to describe 
the ethical and political theory which 
makes ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number’ the supreme end or 
criterion of conduct. The other chief 
representative of utilitarianism proper 
is Bentham, who first suggested the 
term and who held that the sole possible 
rational motive is the expectation of 
pleasure as measured by the intensity, 
propinquity, and duration of the pleas- 
ure and the strength of the expectation, 
and that the rule of morals should be 
founded on these considerations. The 
chief value of the principle in his hands 
was the influence it had in the direction 
of liberty and equality, and also on 
legislation. 


UTOPIA. See Mong, Sır THOMAS. 
UTRAQUISTS. See Hussrrss. 


UTRECHT, city, on Crooked Rhine, 
Holland (52° 5’ N., 5° 7’ E.), cap. of 
Utrecht prov., 22 m. S.S.E. of Amster- 
dam; strong fortress; city intersected by 
two canals, Oude and Nieuwe Gracht. 
Outstanding features are St. Martin’s 
Cathedral (1254-67), R.C. cathedral 

1524), Janskerk (begun 11th cent.), 
ope’s House (1517, built by Adrian 
VI.), university (1634). In Middle 
Ages was center of bishop’s see; passed 
to Spain (1528); Union of Utrecht (1579) 
established Dutch independence; Treaty 
of Utrecht signed here (1713). Chief 
industries are printing, machinery, chem- 


UTRECHT 


fcals, woolens, silks, velvets, tobacco, 
Cigars, plate glass. Pop. (1920) 140,189. 


UTRECHT (27° 30’ 8., 30° 26’ E.), 
town, Natal; coal-flelds. 


UTRECHT PROVINCE, smallest 
rovince of Holland, lies s. of Zuider 
; watered by several branches of the 
Rhine delta; area, 534 sq. miles; capital, 
Zee; watered by several branches of the 
Rhine delta; area, 534 sq. miles; capital, 
Utrecht (g.v.); agriculture, cheese 
(ouda), butter, wheat, fruit, cattle- 
, etc. U. was governed ‘by bp’s, 
VIIL- CIV. cent’ s; continual strife with 
burghers and powerful neighbors; bp.’s 
temporal power broken, XIV. cent.; 
sold to Charles V., 1828; rose against 
Spain, 1579: became center of J ansenists, 
c. 1720: taken by Prussians, 1787, by 
French, 1795: restored to Holland, 1814. 
Pop. (1921) 341,793. 

UTRECHT, TREATY OF (1713), 
name of nine distinct treaties which 
ended War of Span. Succession. Most 
important results: England obtained 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, St. Kitts, 
Hudson's Bay, from France: Gibraltar 
and Minorca from Spain. Philip was 
recognized as king of Spain; gave up 
Sicily to Savoy, Milan, Naples, and 
Span. Netherlands to emperor. Guar- 


UZZIAH 


antee given that Fr. and Span. crowns 
would not be united. 
UTRERA — 10’ N., 5° 49’ W.). 
town ee P Pop. 
UXBRIDGE pain 34’ i 
town, on Colne, Middlesex, England. 
Pop. 10,500 


' UXBRIDGE, a town of Massachu- 
setts. Pop. 1920, 5,384. 


UZBEGS, a Turkish people of reputed 
Uigur stock, who in the 14th cent. 
migrated from Kashgaria to W. Turk- 
estan. The term Uzbeg is regarded by 
Vambéry as political rather than ethni- 
cal. Some of their tribal names—e.g., 
Naiman and Kipchack—are usec by 
the Kirghiz, while others occur also 
among the Turkomans and Karakalpaks. 
The confusion was further in 

when the conquering Uigurs came in 
social contact with other elements, 
such as the Arabs and Sarts—+.e., Ta ik 
(Persian) traders and artisans. 


UZHITSE, Uzicw (43° 50’ N., 
45’ E.), town, Serbia. Pop. 7,500. 


UZZIAH, king of Judah;s. of Amaziah:; 
in his reign ‘Isaiah began to prophesy ; the 
condition of the country under his rule 
is described in Isaiah 2. . 


19° 


Y, the 22nd letter of the alphabet, a 
differentiated form of U. It was absent 
from the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, where 
its place was served by the symbol /. 


VAAL (26° 30’ S., 24° 30’ E.), river, 
8. Africa; rises in Mount Klipstapel; 
flows with a winding S.W. course to 
the Orange River; length, 700 miles. 


VACARESCO, HELEN, Rumanian 
author and poet; holds brilliant literary 
and social position in Paris; has given 
form to the myths of her country, and 
has also written numerous articles in 
English; works include Chanis d’ Aurore, 
Lueurs et Flammes, The Queen’s Friend. 


VACARIUS (1120-12007), Ital. law- 
yer; first to teach Rom. law in England; 
brought to Canterbury to assist Abp. 
Theobald, 1146; lectured at Oxford; 
prominent ecclesiastical judge till end 
of XII. cent. 


VACCINE THERAPY, the use of 
modified viruses, usually of bacterial 
origin, in the treatment of disease. 
The term vaccine was first applied to 
the material which conveys cowpox to 
man and thus protects him against the 
virus of Smallpox. The idea of vaccina- 
tion first occurred to Dr. Edward 
Jenner, 1749-1823, in connection with 
a belief, popular in his native county of 
Gloucester, that persons affected with 
cowpox were thereby rendered immune 
from smalipox. His views met with 
opposition among medical men of the 
best reputation, and it was not until 
1798 that he succeeded in demonstrating 
that vaccinated subjects were immune, 
at least for a time. Many other modified 
viruses are now known, and the term 
vaccine is applied to those used in the 
treatment or diagnosis 
Vaccines must be distinguis. 

sera, Which consist of the body fluids of 
animals which have been inoculated with 
bacteria or their products. In the 
majority of cases vaccines consist of 
modified or killed micro-organisms, or 
of extracts made from them, as in the 
case of the tuberculins. Vaccine therapy 
may be employed as a means of prevent- 
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ing disease, as in smallpox, but is also 
used in the treatment of developed 
disease. The prophylactic vaccines are 
chiefly used in the case of smallpox, 
typhoid, influenza, cholera, and plague. 
In the case of the first two of these the 
value of the vaccine has been abundantly 
proved. In the S. African War typhoid 
claimed more victims than enemy 
action. In the World War the use of 
vaccines against typhoid, paratyphoid 
A and paratyphoid B (T.A.B.) rendered 
the incidence of these diseases almost 
negligible. Curative vaccines are used 
for catarrhal processes affecting the 
respiratory tract—colds, bronchitis, asth- 
ma, pneumonia, etc.—boils, acne, septi- 
cemia and other infections by the pus- 
forming organisms, dysentery, cystitis, 
gonorrhea rheumatism, and some others. 
A vaccine may be prepared by making 
a culture of the organisms obtained from 
the patient and killing them by boiling 
them or otherwise. The result is an 
autogenous vaccine. In other cases time 
or other considerations may make the 
preparation of an autogenous vaccine 
impracticable, and in such cases a stock 
vaccine has to be relied upon. The 
tuberculins are extracts made from a 
ground culture of the organism. They 
are frequently used for purposes of diag- 
nosis as well as for treatment. When a 
reaction occurs after the use of tuber- 
culin, the result is regarded as positive 
evidence of tuberculous infection. A 
vaccine of another class is derived from 
the pollen of grasses or flowers, and is 
used in the treatment of hay fever. 


VACHELL, HORACE ANNESLEY 
(1861), Eng. novelist and playwright; 
his many skilfully-constructed novels 
include John Charity, 1900; The Hill, 
Other Side, 1910; Quinney’s, 
1914; Fishpingle, 1917; The Soul of 
Susan Yellam, 1918; Whitewash, 1920, 
and The Fourth Dimenston, 1920. He is 
author of various plays, including drama- 
tizations of several of his novels. 


VACUUM, in physics, denotes a space 
which is perfectly free of matter (t.e.), 
of solid, liquid, or gas. It is, perhaps, 


VACUUM BRAKE 


VAIL 





tmpossible to produce a perfect vacuum; 
for in the vacuum produced by an air 
ump, however far the exhaustion may 
continued, there is always some air 
left in a more or less rarefied state. 
High vacua are generally produced by 
means of mercurial pumps, chief among 
these being the Sprengel pump. 


VACUUM BRAKE. See Brake. 


VACUUM CLEANERS are devices 
operating on the suction principle, used 
for the removal of dust and dirt from 
rugs, floors, furniture, fabrics, etc. etc. 
A means of moving air, such as a rotary 
fan, draws air through a hose to which 
can be affixed various sha nozzles, 
appropriate to the use of the moment. 
The air is exhausted to a bag of finely 
woven fabric, which permits the air to 
escape but retains any solid matter such 
as dirt. The nozzle of the cleaner is 
moved slowly over the surface to be 
cleaned. The air being drawn into the 
nozzle carries with it any dirt which is 
in its path. This is subsequently filtered 
out of the air and retained in the bag as 
described above. 

The earlier types of machine were 

d driven and had reciprocating 
pumps. The electrically driven machines 
which replaced this older type, utilize 
a fan or blower mounted directly on 
the motor shaft. Three classes of elec- 
tric machines are now in use: 

(1) Portable, with nozzle permanently 
attached; designed to be run over the 
surface to be cleaned. This may be 
equipped with a brush, motor driven 
or automatically propelled, and a hose 
with appropriate nozzle. Vertical or 
horizontal motors are adapted to this 
type, which weighs about 13 lbs. and 
has a capacity of about 120 cu. ft. of 
air per minute. 

(2) Semi-portable, equipped with a 
long hose and nozzle, and mounted on 
a small truck which is wheeled to various 
parts of the house. 

(3) Permanent Type, installed in the 
basement and connected to a pipe line 

to all the rooms of the house. 
Hose and nozzle are used by attaching 
them to the main pipe line. 


VACUUM TUBES are devices widely 
used in radio communication, and long- 
distance wire-telephony, for producing, 
amplifying and rectifying alternating 
currents. It has been known for cen- 
turies that metals at high temperatures 
exhibit peculiar electrical characteristics, 
but it remained for Professor Fleming 
in 1905 to apply the thermoionic emis- 
sion theory to radio work. He profited 
by the earlier observations of Edison 
and of Elster and Geitel, and constructed 


his ‘Two Element Fleming Valve,’ which 
acted as a rectifier for receiving circuits. 
This valve consisted of a tube or bulb 
containing an incandescent lamp fila- 
ment, and an electrode in the form of a 
plate, enclosed in a glass bulb with the 
air exhausted. When the filament is 
heated by the passage of an electric 
current from a battery or other source, 
it emits negative electrons. The latter 
are attracted to the plate, owing to 
the positive charge which it maintains 
by virtue of its connection with the posi- 
tive side of the circuit, consisting of the 
plate, a battery and one end of the 

ament. This circuit, although not a 


escent, 

electrons are be . If the plate 
were negatively ed, ít would repel 
the electrons; hence the apparatus acts 
as a rectifier, or electrical check valve, 
permitting the current to flow în one 
direction, but not in the other. This is 
the action desired in the detector of a 
radio receiving set. Three element vac- 
uum tubes, called ‘Triodes,’ were con- 
ceived by Dr. Lee De Forest. They 
are of the same general construction as 
Fleming’s valve, but contain a third 
electrode in the shape of a grid of wire, 
located between the filament and the 
plate. The addition of this grid permits 
the tube to be used as an amplifier, 
amplifying rectifier, oscillator, and mod- 
ulator. This type of tube is in wide use 


VACZ, Waitzen (47° 47’ N., 19° 7’ E.), 
town, on Danube, Hungary; bp.’s see; 
trade in grapes. Pop. 17,200. 


VAGINA, DISEASES OF. Seo Grsz- 


COLOGY. 


VAGRANCY, in law, is wandering 
abroad without visible means of subsis- 
tence, and has been a criminal offense 
from Henry VIII.’s time. Many re- 
pressive and penal measures have been 
passed against v., but no remedial 
legislation has been enacted. Remedial 
measures have been left to philanthropic 
agencies. While the dislocation of trade 
and other economic changes are respon- 
sible for much v., there are always 
certain persons of nomadic instinct to 
whom the life appeals. 


VAIGACH (70° N., 60° E.), island of 
Russia, in Arctic Ocean, between main- 
land and Novaya Zemlya. 


VAIL, THEODORE NEWTON (1845- 
1920) an American capitalist, b. in Carroll 
county, Ohio. He was educated at 
rristown, N.J. Academy and later 


VALENCIA DE ALCANTARA 





1875 general supt. same. From 1878 
until 1887 he was engaged in the tele- 
phone business, then after extensive 
travels took up farming in Vermont in 
1893. In 1896 he became interested 
in various electrical enterprises in Argen- 
tina and was thus engaged until 1907 
when he became president of American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, in 
which position he remained until he 
died in 1920. 


VALLLY, town, Aisne, France (49° 24’ 
N., 3° 31’ E.), on the Aisne, 9 m. E.N.E. 


church; in first battle of the Aisne, 
Sept. 1914, bridgehead at this point 
defied the first attacks of the eS, 
and the Germans continued to hold 
the high ground overlooking the river; 
taken by the French, April 18, 1917; 
recovered by the in their 
offensive, May 1918, and finally taken 
by the French, Sept. 1918. Pop. 1,500. 


VAISON (44° 18’ N., 5° 10’ E.) 
ancient Vasio), town, on Ouvéze, 
aucluse, France; Rom. remains. 


VAISYA. See Braumanism, HIN- 
DUISM. 

VALAIS (46° 10’ N., 7° 40’ E.), 
border canton, Switzerland, to N. of 
Italy ; area, 2027 sq. miles. Surface con- 
sists of a deep valley about 80 miles 
long and 2 broad, between Pennine and 
Bernese Alps; drained by Rhône; there 
are forests with valuable timber-trees 
on the mountain slopes, and a consider- 
able area is covered with excellent pas- 
turage; cattle raised; silk-worms reared; 
wine produced. Chief town, Sion. V. 
is connected with Italy by the Simplon 
and Great St. Bernard Passes. Has 
a member of Swiss confederation since 
1815. Pop. 1921, 128,246. 


VALDEMAR I. (1131-82), king of 
Denmark; formed alliance with Henry, 


Duke of Saxony, and defeated Wends | chi 


of Baltic, conquering Riigen, 1168-69; 
with his minister, Absalom, greatly 
increased Dan. prosperity. 


VALDEMAR II. (1170-1241), king 
of Denmark; acquired Holstein and Ger. 
territories N. of Elbe; led crusade 
against, and defeated, Esthonians, 1218; 
imprisoned by Henry, Count of Schwerin 
1223, and compelled to surrender 
Northalbingia and other possessions; 
tried to recover them, but was defeated 
at Bornhdévede, 1227. 


VALDEMAR IV., king of Denmark 
(c. 1320-75), recovered N. Zealand, 


. |iastical scandals, 


1344; sold Esthonia to Livonian order, 
1346; regained rest of Zealand and S. 
islands, 1347. By 1361 had recovered 
from Sweden, and most of old 
Dan. possessions; his conquest of Got- 
land, 1361, caused wars with Hasneatic 
League; had to make great concessions 
at Stralsund, 1370, but recovered most 
of Holstein. 


VALDEPENAS (38° 50’ N., 3°27’ W.) 
town, Ciudad Real, Spain; — 
wine; mineral springs. Pop. 24,000. 


VALDES, JUAN DE (1500-41), Span. 
author; pub. anonymously Dialogo de 
Mercurio y Caron, 1528, against eccles- 
hence suspected by 
Inquisition; translated Scripture into 
Span.; tings tinged with mystic 
evangelicalism. 


VALDIVIA (40° S., 73° W.), province, 
S. Chile. Pop. 1920, 175,141. Capital, 


Valdivia. Pop. 1920, 26,854. 


VALDOSTA, a city of Georgia and 
the county seat of Lowdnes co. It is 
on the Atlantic Coast Line, the Georgia 
and Florida, the Valdosta, Moultrie 
and Western and the Georgia Southern 
and Florida railroads. It is a shipping 
center and that region is engaged in 
cotton and fruit growing, manufactures 
of cloth, machine shop products, lumber 

roducts, buggies and cottonseed oil. 

ong its buildings of importance are 
the Georgia Normal College and the 
Carnegie Library. Pop. 1920, 10,783. 


VALENCE (44° 56’ N., 4° 53’ E., 
town, France; capital of Drôme, on 
Rhône; cathedral, XI. cent., Matson 
de Têtes, 1531; foundries, tanneries, 
silks. Pop. 24, ; 


CENTE (39° 20’ N., 1° W.) 
province, Spain, bordering Mediterran- 
ean; fertile and well cultivated; chief 
rivers, Guadalaviar and Jucar; formerly 
an independent Moorish kingdom; con- 
quered by Aragon, 1238. Pop. 1920, 
923,426. 39° 27’ N., O° 20’W.) 
. province, Spain, on 
Guadalaviar; abp.’s see, has cathedral 
dating from XII. cent. and abp.’s palace; 
seat of univ. exports olives and olive 
ofl, various fruits; manufactures silks, 
tiles, linen, leather, g 
captured by French, 1812. 
fortified. Pop. 1919, 236,447. 
9’ N., 68° 12’ W.), city, 
Valencia, capital, Carabobo state, Ven- 
ezuela. Pop. 1920, 29,466. 


VALENCIA DE ALCÁNTARA (42° 
17’ N., 5° 36’ W.), fortified town, 
Cáceres, Spain; active commerce; Rom. 
relics. Pop. 9,500. 


VALENCIENNES 


VALENCIENNES (anc. Valenttanae), 
fort. tn., Nord, France (50° 22’ N., 3° 
25’ E.), 18 m. N.E. of Cambrai; coal- 

center; manufactures iron, sugar, 
glass, chemicals; formerly famous for 
its lace; taken by the Spaniards, 1567, 
by Louis XIV. 1677. In World War was 
occupied by the Germans, Aug. 25, 
1914, and after the trench warfare 
began became headquarters of enemy’s 
lines of communication on Arras front; 
retaken by the Canadians, Nov. 1, 1918; 
was frequently bombed by Allied air- 
men, but otherwise suffered littie injury. 
Pop. 34,800. 


VALENCY of an element is the num- 
ber of hydrogen atoms that one atom of 
it can Unite with, or replace in a chemical 
compound. Thus carbon is tetravalent, 
as one atom of it unites with four of 
hydrogen. Valency is determined by 
dividing the atomic weight by the equiv- 
alent of the element—(2.e.) the weight 
of the element that unites with or 
replaces unit weight of hydrogen: thus 
as nine parts by weight of aluminium 
set free one part of hydrogen, and as the 
atomic weight of aluminium is 27.1 
the valency equals 27.1+9=3. Certain 
compounds, such as carbon monoxide 
and dioxide, appear to indicate that 
elements may ve more than one 
valency, and much discussion taken 
pe on this point. If valency 1s a 

xed quantity, it should be a property 
of the atom like the mass; but if variable, 
it might depend on the condition of the 
atom, such as its temp. or electric charge. 
But if valency were variable, and de- 
pended on the condition of the atom, it 
should alter gradually in any given 
element, and not with leaps and bounds, 
as is found to be the case. Thus in 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide 
the change is apparently from divalent 
to tetravalent, while in ammonia and 
ammonium chloride it is from trivalent 
to pentavalent. Such a difference can 
be explained on the fixed valency 
assumption, by supposing that in the 
compounds in which the lower valency 
is apparently indicated the full — 
for union is not exerted, and that su 
compounds are ‘unsaturated’—a view 
that is confirmed by the readiness with 
which such compounds take up addition- 
al atoms without rearrangement. On 
the other hand, though this idea seems 
to be correct in some cases, such as that 
of carbon, with other elements, such 
as nitrogen and phosphorus, the com- 
pounds in which there is the higher 
valency are easily broken up into differ- 
ent molecules, without any apparent 
expenditure of energy (ignition) being 


required to split up existing molecules 


VALERA Y ALCALA GALIANO 


before the new ones could be formed, as 
is the case when oxygen and hydrogen 
combine. In cases like the formation 
of ammonium chloride, and to explain 
the formation of compounds containing 
water of crystallization, it has been 
suggested that combination ofa different 
order to atomic union occurs, whole 
molecules uniting as such form 
‘molecular’ compounds, 


VALENS, Byzantine emperor, 364- 
78 A.D.; reduced taxation, 366; per- 
secuted orthodox Christians; fought 
against Persia, 373-75; waged war on 
Goths; was defeated and Killed at 
battle of Adrianople. 


VALENTIA, Valencia (51° 54’ N. 
10° 25’ E.), island, off W. coast of Kerry 
Leland: terminus of several Atlantic 
cables. 


VALENTIA, SIR FRANCIS ANNES- 
LEY, Viscount (1585-1660), Brit. states- 
man: accused of corruption by Strafford; 
Sec. for Ireland during Commonwealth. 


VALENTINE’S DAY, Feb. 14, for- 
merly believed to be first day of birds’ 
mating; hence custom of youths and 
maidens sending each other ‘valentines’ 
—usually humorous love-letters, cari- 
catures, etc.; possibly connected with 
Hh —— martyred at Rome, Feb. 


VALENTINIAN I., Flavius Gratianus 
Valentinianus, Rom. emperor, 364-75 
A.D.: made his bro. Valens emperor 
of East, himself ruling West; waged war 
in Africa, Britain, Germany; defeated 
—— — — and 

urgundians; chief work was fortifying 
frontiers along Rhine; a Christian. 


ALENTINUS g ant to nave poen 
piphanius), an 
S teaching in C 


Anicetus, A 
æus), and according to Tertullian aposta- 
tized on being refused a bishopric. 


VALEN 
1630-92), Span. statesman; app. 
inister by queen-regent oO 
afterwards exiled to Philippines. 


VALERA DE EAMON. _ See Ds 


VALERA. 

VALERA Y ALCALA GALIANO, 
JUAN (252551000); Span. novelist; b. 
Cabra; led an active public life, being 
frequently ambassador and councillor 
of state, senator, and member of the 
Spanish Academy, Madrid. Author of 
several romances, 


VALERIA 


VALERIA, VIA 
ancient highway, I 









42° N., 13° 30’, E. 


continued the 
Via Tiburtina to Lake fucinus and the 
ce 


country of the 
Adriatic. 


VALERIAN (Valeriana officinalis), 
plant with protandrous, asymmetrical 
flowers, po an erous spur; 
there are only three stamens, two being 
suppressed. The fruit is plumed, pappus 
representing calyx. 


VALERIUS MAXIMUS (A. e. 30 A.D. ) 
Rom. author; wrote a collection of 
historical anecdotes. 


VALET, -servant; in France 
word meant a ‘youth,’ but fn later 
Middle Ages Dodanie an attendant who 
perto ormed personal services of lower 
d than the esquire. 


VALETTA, VALLETTA (35° 54’ N., 14° 
31’ E.), fortified seaport, capital, island 
of Malta; naval and coaling Praupan: 

important transit trade; contains th 
palace of the old Masters of the Knights 
of Malta (governor’s residence); cathe- 
dral, 1576. Pop. 23,000. 


VALHALLA (Scandinavian myth.), 
hall of the gods, and heaven of warriors 

slain in — tho latter spent the 
day fighting 


VALLA, LORENZO (c. 1406-57), Ital. 
scholar of. the Renaissance. His services 
to learning were exceptional; made 
excellent Lat. renderings of Xenophon, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides, and his 
— was long a standard text- 


VALLADOLID 0 40° 30’ N, 
4° 40’ W.), province, 4 ld ee Spain; 
traversed by industry, 


agriculture. Pos op. 1920, eer (2) 
(41° 36’ N., 4° 43’ W.), town, at junction 
of Esgueva and Pisuergo, capital, V. 
province, Spain; seat of univ. 1346, and 
archbishopric; has royal palace and an 
unfinish ished cathed ral, 1585; manufactures 


1919, 69,799. 


VALPARAISO 
farming section and an important in- 
dustrial center. Among its manufactures 
are a fish cannery, planing mill, Pour 


op. 


the | mil] and a tannery. Near the cit 


quicksilver mine {is operated. 
1920, 21,107. 


VALLEYFIELD (45° 30 N., 74° 20’ 
W.) town, port of en ST nae y ead 
Quebec, Canada: cotton- and paper- 
mills. Pop. 9,000. 


VALLEY FORGE, a village in Chester 
co., Pennsylvania. It pon on the PA 
phia and Reading Rail , and on the 
Schuylkill river. It is famous as the 
place where Washington, with 11,000 
troops, went into winter quarters in 
December, 1777. On account of the 
lack of food and clothing and the bitter 
weather, the army experienced great 
hardships, Here also the treaty of 
alliance with France was announced on 
May 6, 1778. The State has acquired 
about 465 acres near Valley Forge as a 
public park and historical landmark. 
Many memorials have been erected by 
the different States to their soldiers. 


VALLISNERIA, genus of aquatic 
plants, order Hydrocharides; the only 
species, V. spiralis (Eel Grass), a 
common aquarium plant, has 
flowers; the male flowers follow the 
female flowers when they rise to surface. 


VALLOMBROSA (43° 40’ N. 11° 
30’ E.), famous XI.-cent. Benedictine 
monastery (now School of Forestry), 
Florence, Italy. 

VALLS (41° 16’ * 1° 8’ E.), town, 
Tarragona, 8 textile industries. 
Pop. 12,900. 


VALMY, a vil. of Marne dept., 
France, 6 m. from Ste. Menehould. 
A pyramid (1819) on a hill in the S. 
commemorates the victory of the 
French KRevolutionists under Keller- 
mann and Dumouriez over the Prussians 
(1792). Pop. 500. 


n| Hors. HOUSE OF. Seo France, 
VALPARAISO.—(1) (33° S., 70° W.), 


province, Chile; moun ous; many 

ee Pop. eso” Mexico; cotton fertile valleys; chief river, the Aconca- 
: gua Fop. 320,000. (2) (33° 6’ B8., 
VALLE, PIETRO DELLA — — 71° 40’ , fortified seaport, on Pacific 
Rom. nobie who traveled Ocean, capital, V. province, Chile; 
Persia, and India, and wrote valab chief commercial and manufacturing 
accounts. center in Chile; most important seaport 


VALLEJO, a city in Solano co., Cali- 
fornia. It is on San Pablo Bay and on 
the Southern Pacific and — A 
Francisco, Napa and Calisto Popa tale 
Among its buildings are t amar 
Libary and the city hall. It is a rich 


on Pacific coast of 8. America; founded 
1536, has several times been destroyed 
by earthquake; bombarded by Span- 
iards, 1866. Pop. 182,242. 


VALPARAISO, a city of Indiana, 
in Porter co., of ‘which it is the county 


VALPARAISO COLLEGE 


VAN 





agricultural region. Its 
industries include clock factories, ma- 
chine shops, and an fron foundry. I¢ is 
the seat of Valparaiso University and 
the Northern Indiana Normal School. 
Pop. 1920, 6,518. 

VALPARAISO COLLEGE, an institu- 
tion for higher education at Valparaiso, 
Indiana. It was founded in 1873. The 
plan of the university is to give complete 
education at the smallest minimum o 
cost. There are about 1500 students and 
about 150 members of the faculty. 

In 1923 negotiations for its purchase 
were said to have been made by the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

VALTELLINA, 


Republie; was 
subsequently transferred to Austria, and 
has belonged to Italy since 1859 

VALUE, the fundamental conception 
in the science of economics, is the quality 
which makes wealth. It is not to be 
confounded with price, which is value 
expressed in terms of one article (viz.) 
gold or silver. All values are not capable 
of being expressed in such terms. Con- 
sequently there may be wealth that has 
no price, but never wealth that has no 
value. Political economists are chiefly 
concerned with the question of the origin 
of value, and they have drawn very many 
useful distinctions, the most tmportant 
of which is that between value in use 
and value in exchange. To the latter 
they confine the term value; and for 
them, as for the business world, an article 
has value when somebody will give some- 
thing for it. But what determines this 
willingness to give something? The 
answer is ‘value in use,’ or, as economists 
prefer to call it, ‘utility.’ Utility for 
the economist signifies any article or 
commodity which satisfies¥some desire 
of man. There is no moral judgment 
implied, and strong drink and tem- 

ce trusts alike may have value. 

t things have different values, and 

whence arises the difference? It ts the 

relative scarcity that determines the 
relative value. 

VALVE, a contrivance for controlling 
the movement of a fluid along a passage. 
The arrangement may or may not be 
automatic. The non-automatic variety 
is illustrated by the ordinary water-tap. 
_ This may be a simple cock consisting of 


. | a conical plug, 
ing 


¢| valve is a disk raised 


fitting into 8 correspond- 
seating. There is a hole fn the plug 
which coincides in one position with the 
passage in the seating. The other and 
commoner type consists of an ordinary 
lift valve, raised and lowered by a screw 


spindle working in a nut. 


Automatic valves are of various 
designs. The flap valve consists of a 
hinged metal plate with a piece of 
leather forming the joint. The butter. 
valve is formed of two fiat valves pla 
back to back. The or mushroom 

rally closing b its ré weight. 
gene o y own we 
Double-beat and four-beat valves: in 


closing. The 
rests on a gun-metal grid, and is held 
at the center by a bolt, a saucer-shaped 
guard limiting the rise of the rubber disk. 

correspon limits the opening 
of all the valves mentioned above. 

Phos — of steam to the oe 
of an engine usually regula y a 
slide valve (see ENGINES), frequently 
modified, as in the double-ported valve 
or the Meyer valve, with variable ex- 
pansion gear. Other valve gears enable 
the engine to be reversed. 


VALYEVO, VALJEVO (44° 25’ N.; 19° 
50’ E.), town, Serbia; plum-growing 
center. Pop. 7,000: 


VAMBERY, ARMINIUS (1832-1913), 
Hungarian traveler and Orientalist; 
traveled through Armenia and Persia, 
1861-4; prof. of Oriental languages in 
univ. of Budapest, till 1905; author of 
autobiographical and philological works, 
— The Story af My Struggles, 


VAMPIRE BATS (Phyllostomatids), 
a large family of bats, with about 150 
species, distinguished either by a well- 
developed ‘leaf’ above the nose, or by 
skin folds or warts beneath the chin; 
the middle finger of the wing has three 
joints; they are confined to the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions of the New 
World, where they inhabit forest areas, 


the majority f on fruits, or on 
fruits and tnsects. Two species, Des- 


modus and Diphylla, are bloodsuckers. 


VAN. (1) town, Armenia (38° 30’ N. 
43° 18’ È.), at S. face of high isolated 
rock, on which is inscription of Xerxes; 
has a citadel which probably dates from 
8th cent. B.C.; is encircled by walls. 
Several mosques and churches; some 
antiquities ascribed to Semiramis; in 
neighborhood are orchards and vin 
yards; manufactures cottons. Pop. 
c. 30,000. (2) Lake, close to above 


VANADIUM 


(38° 38’ N., 42° 52’ H.); salt; no visible. 
outlet; extends about 80 a — to W., 
and from 20 to 40 m. N. to 


VAN — V. ee Weight 
$106. <A metallic clement forming a 
with Niobium and Tantalum. It 
silvery In color, has a specific gravity 
of 5.5 and melts at 1730° C. It was 
first discovered by Del Rio in 1801 ina 


Mexican ore, but was not fully recogniz- 


ed and for many years was believed to 


be an impure chromium oxide. In 1830, 


however, Sefstrom discovered a metal 
in Swedish fron ore to which he gave 
the name Vanadium, and Del Rio’s 
mineral was then shown, by Wohler, 

efstrom’s. ‘The 


to be identical with 8S 


pure metal was first isolated in 1867 by 
It occurs in the mineral vana- 
dinite, and in iron ores, fireclays, and 

ite Yanadtum is used in the steel 


Roscoe. 


dustry, ‘very small 
more 


VAN AMRINGE, JOHN HOWARD 
{1835-1915) an American educator. After 
uating from Columbia in 1860 he 

a tutor of mathematics there 

pro- 
fessor and professor of same. in 1894 
he was elected dean of the School of 


and later was successively adjunct 


M. Butler. Author: Davies’ ‘Leg endre’ 
revised edition. He died Sept. 10, 1915. 


4726), Eng. 
d. London; became — went abroad, 
and was 


697; 
work, Confederacy, 1705; 
tions of Moliére, etc. 

cleverest Restoration dramatists, 


by Jeremy Colifer (g.v.). 
Blenheim House and Castie Howard. 


VAN BUREN, MARTIN (1782-1863), 
an American statesman, b. at Kinder- 

hook, New York, of Dutch —— He 
devoted himself from early life to law 


and politics, and attached himself to 
the Democratic party, being elected to 
the U.S. Senate in 1821. e opposed 


the establishment of the state bank; 
supported war with England, and 
advocated the raising of the tariffs and 
the liberal extension of the franchise. 
He Warmly supported the candidature 













percen 
vanadium rendering the steal harder, 
malleable and stronger 


VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN (1664 
dramatist and architect; 


imprisoned in Bastille as sus- 
ected spy, 1690; first play, The Relapse, 
The Provoked Wife, 1698; best 
also adapta- 
U. is one o 
wef being marked by sparkling wit 

and originality, but marred by gross 
tndecency, which occasioned fierce attack 
His great 
abilities as architect are testified by 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 


of General Jackson for the presidency 


in 1828, and under his administration 
became successively governor of New 
York state, secretary of state, and vice- 
president of the Union, eventually 
succeeding Jackson as president in — 
The early days of his presidency w 
mainly occupied in setting the HAHONA 
finances in order, a task in which he 
met with only partial success owing to 
the opposition of Congress. His presi- 
dency was also troubled by disputes 
with England and a commercial crisis 
which involved the country in numerous 
loans. V.B. stood for th 

again, but without success, in 1844, 
1848, and 1856, finally withdrawing 
his candidature tn favor of Buchanan. 


VANCE, ZEBULON BAIRD (1880- 
1894), an eerie lawyer; b. in Bun- 
combe county, N.C. He was educated at 
Washington College, essee, and at 
the University of North Carolina. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1852 and 
tater was a member of Congress from 
North Carolina, 1858-61. During the 
Civil War he served as a colonel in the 
Confederate Army and from 1862-65 was 
governor of North Carolina, which posi- 
tion he again held later on serving the 
term 1877-79. In 1879 he was elected 
United States senator and continued to 
prve in this capacity until his death in 


VANCOUVER (49° 20’ N., 123° W.), 
city, — on Burrard inlet, Brit. Col- 
um of Canadian-Pacific 
Railway and of several lines of steamers; 
ot gin tumber industry. Pop. 


VANCOUVER, a city of Washington, 
in Clarke co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Great Northern, the 
Union Pacific and other railroads, and 
on the Columbia river. Its industries 
include the manufacture of lumber 
sashes and doors, bricks, artificial stone, 
etc. It is the seat of the State School 
for the Doafand Dumb, State School for 
the Blind, and St. James College. The 
city is the headquarters for the Military 
Oy a of Cotumbia. Pop. 1920, 


VAN COUVER, GEORGE (d. 1798), 
Eng. sailor; accompanied Captain Cook, 
1772-74, 1776-79: explored west — of 
N. America. V. Island named after him. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND (50° N., 126° 
W.), island belonging to the Canadian 
province of British Columbia; separated 
on E. and N.E. from the mainland by 
Strait of Georgia and Queen Chariotte 
Sound, and from United States by Strait 


of Juan de Fuca; moumtatnous and 


VANDALS VAN DYCK 














forest-clad; coal-flelds and 
Pop. 65,000. Capital, Victoria. 


VANDALS, a Teutonic race which 
played a prominent part tn the disrup- 
tion of the Rom. Empire in V. cent. 


a staff of 198 under the presi- 
dency of J. H. Kirkland. 


VANDERGRIFT, a city of Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop. 1920, 9,531. 


VANDERLIP, FRANK ARTHUR 
1864), an American banker, b. at 
Aurora, Ill. He was educated at the 
University of Illinois and at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He began asa reporter 
and after being connected with various 


429 till 534 A.D.; wantonly destroyed 
works of art, monuments, and priceless 
treasures of lit. during the sack of 
Rome, 455 A.D., hence term ‘vandalism.’ 


Treasury 
Judson Gage, in 1897 and from 1897 to 


an can cier, 6. at 
Stapleton, 8. I. ` Descended from Dutch 1901 was asst. sec. of the treasury. He 
ancestors by religious rsecu-| then e vice-president of the 


becam 

National Bank, New York City and was 
president of same from 1909-19. Author: 
Business and Education, 1907; What 
Happened to Europe, 1920, and others, 
also important financial and economic 
to his children. A papers. 
1821-85, his son, b. at New Brunswick. 


Commercially su independently | an American jurist, b. at Marion, Ind., 
of his — — later to organie s. of Isaac and Violetta Maria Spencer 
some of s enterprises e| Van Devanter. He was educated at 


une a a leet ta deat 
: g ‘Iv and a wW 
Vanderbilt, 1843-99, son of W. H. supra; | He was engaged in the practice of law 
carried at Marion, Ind., from 1881-4 and then 
pang removed to Cheyenne, Wyo., and after 

hol various important judicial posi- 
tions th local and state was asst. 
atty.-gen. of the United States, 1897- 
1903, U.S. circuit judge, 8th Jud. 
Circuit, 1903-10, after which he was 
asso. justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


| * DIEMEN’S LAND, Tasmania 
ꝗq. v.). 


ork, 4. of Cornelius and Alice 
Claypool Gwynne Vanderbilt. He was 
educated at Yale University. Among 
his many interests which were large and 
varied was director of: The U.S. 
Mortgage & Trust Co., National Park 
Bank, terboro Rapid Transit Co., 
N.Y. Railways Co., wanna Steel 
Co., American Express Co. All American 
Cables, Inc., N. British and Merc. Ins. 
Co., and others too numerous to mention. 
In 1917 he commanded the 102d U.S. 
Engineers, and the following year Was 
made a brig. gen. N.A. and later brig. 
gen. O.R.C. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, a seat 
of learning situated in Nashville, Tenn., 
chartered in 1872 as the Central Uni- 
versity. It was practically the creation 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt of New York 
(after whom it is named) who endowed it 
îm 1873 with $500,000 and increased the 


by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1921 and 
others. 


VAN DYCK, SIR ANTHONY (1599- 
1641), famous Dutch portrait painter; 
b. at Antwerp. He received his earliest 

ction in art under Hendrik van 


South, but is now undenominational. | instru 
z = Baler. In 1615 he entered the studio of 


In 1922 there were 1245 students and 


VANNES ` 





the great master Rubens, with whom 
he remained as an assistant till 1620. 


to copy th 
Rubens, and later to transfer to canvas 
Ruben’s designs and the paintings there- 
on for the master to finish. To such 
power did the pupil attain, that none 
can certainly say of many of the works 
of this time whether they were by Ru- 
bens or his pupil. On leaving Rubens, 
he studied in England under the patron- 
age of James I., and subsequently in 
Italy. Among his early pictures are the 
‘Crucifixion’ for St. Michael’s, Ghent, 
and the ‘St. Augustine’ of Antwerp. 
In 1632 the painter was invited to 
England by Charles I., 


VAN DYKE, HENRY (1852), an 
American author, b. at Germantown, Pa. 
s. of Rev. Henry Jackson and Henrietta 
Ashmead Van Dyke. He was educated 
at Poly. Inst. of Brooklyn and at Prince- 
ton University. After graduating from 
the Theol. Seminary of the latter 
institution he was ordained a Presby- 
terian minister {in 1879 and was pastor 
of various churches until 1900 when 
he became professor of English litera- 
ture at Princeton. He was also U.S. 
minister to Netherlandsand Luxemburg, 
1913-17, but resigned. Among his many 
works are: The Valley of Vision, 1919; 

Golden Stars, 1919 and Camp Fires and 
- Guide Posts, 1921. 


VAN DYKE, JOHN CHARLES (1856) 
an American university prof., b. at New 
Brunswick, N.J., s. of Judge John and 
Mary Dix Strong Van Dyke. In addi- 
tion to being educated privately he 
studied at Columbia and also studied art 
in Europemany years. He wasadmitted 
to the bar in 1877 but never practiced. 
He was librarian of Sage Library, New 
Brunswick, N.J. after 1878 and prof. of 
history of art at Rutgers after 1889, in 
addition to which he lectured at Har- 
vard, Princeton and Columbia. Among 
his many works on art are: Grand Canyon 
A he Colorado, 1920 and In the Open, 


VANE, SIB HENRY (1589-1654), 
Eng. statesman; was sent to arrange 
peace between Spain and Holland, 1629, 
and to make terms with Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden, 1631; on dismissal from 
Office, 1640, joined opposition. 


VANE, SIR HENRY (1613-62), Eng. 
statesman; s. of above; ed. Westminster 
school and Oxford; in America two years, 
1635-37; elected M.P. for Hull, 1639, 
and again in Long Parliament: leader 
Of parliamentary party in Commons 


on Pym’s death, 1644, till the Presby- - 
terians, who mistrusted him, were in 
the majority, 1646. V. took no part 
in the king’s trial and execution, but 
was an active servant of the Common- 
wealth; protested against Cromwell's . 
expulsion of Long Parliament, 1653, 
retired to the country, and in 1656. 
was imprisoned by Cromwell till the: 
end of the year for refusal to give a bond 
that he would not act against the Gov- 
ernment. At Restoration, 1660, the 
House of Commons voted V.’s exclusion 
from Parliament. He was executed for 
high treason on June 14, on Tower Hill. 
V. was the author of several controver- 
sial, religious, and political pamphlets. 


VAN EYCK. See Eyck. 


VAN HISE, CHARLES R. (1857), 
an American geologist, b. at ton, 
Wis. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin he became an 
instructor in metallurgy there and later 
was asst. and then professor of same. 
From 1888-92 he was professor of cology 
in the same institution after which he 
became non-resident Professor of Struc 
tural Geology at the University of 
Chicago and also director of the Lake 
Superior Div. of the U.S. Geol. Survey. 
In 1903 he was elected president of the 
University of Wisconsin in which posi- 
tion he remained until 1919. He was 
joint author of several papers and scien- 
tific articles including Concentration and 
Control, 1912. 


VANILLA, a genus of climber included 
in the Orchidacezw and possessing aerial 
roots which have a special absorptive 
layer or velamen. V. planifolia is culti- 
vated for its pods, which yield the 
aromatic fluid v., used in flavoring 
chocolate and confectionery. 


VANISHING POINT. See Persrec- 
TIVE. 


VANNES, seaport town, cap. Mor. 
bihan, France (47° 39’ N., 2° 46’ W.), 
28 m. E. of Lorient; shipbuilding, oyster 
fishing; manufactures ropes, woolen, 
linen, and cotton ds, leather; was 
favorite residence of dukes of Brittany. 
Pop. 23,700. - 


VANNES, seaport town, cap. Mor- 
bihan, France (47° 39’ N., 2° 46’ W.), 
28 m. E., of Lorient; shipbuilding, oyster 
fishing; manufactures ropes, woolen, 
linen, and cotton ds, leather; was 
favorite residence of dukes of Brittany. 
Pop. 23,700. 

VANNES (47° 41° N. 2° 45’ W.) 
(ancient Dariorigum or Civitus Vene- 
torum), seaport, Morbihan, France; 
cathedral; museum of Celtic and pre- 


‘VAN RENSSELAER 


VARIABLE STARS 





historic antiquities; manufactures leath- 
er. Pop. 17,000. 


RENSSELAER, HENRY KIL- 
IAN (1744-1816), an American patriot 
of Dutch descent, b. in Albany, N.Y. 
During the Revolutionary War he was 
in command of a regiment and distin- 
ed himself on several occasions, 
most notable of which was the aid he 
rendered in the actions during the fall 
of 1777 which led to the surrender of 
Burgoyne. However after the peace a 
famous mutiny broke out amo 
troops. He died in Greenbush, 


VAN RENSSELAER, STEPHEN 
(1764-1830), legislator, soldier and canal 
constructor; b. New York; d. Albany, 
N.Y. He was descended from Killian 
Van Rensselaer, 1505-1644, ene of the 
Duteh colonizers of America and known 
‘as the patroon of the Dutch colony at 
Rensseluerswyeck, N.Y. He was edu 
‘eated at Princeton and Harvard. From 
1788 to 1795 he was fn the New York 
State legislature, afterwards served as 
lieutenant-governor till 1801, presided 
at the State Constitutional Convention 
of that year, and later again entered the 
legislature. Asmajor-general of the New 
York State militia he directed 
American attack on Queenstown, Can., 
in the War of 1812. The construction 
of the Erie Canal was due to his efforts 
in association with DeWitt Clinton. He 
-established, 1826, the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute of Troy, N.Y., prè 
marily for instructing teachers in scien- 
tific subjects. From 1823 to his death he 
“Was a member of Congress. 


VANSITTART, HENRY 732-c. 
1771), Angio-Ind. gov. of Fort William, 
1760-64; tried to check corruption among 
East India Company’s servants. 


VAN’T HOFF, JACOBUS HENDRI- 
‘CUS (1852- 1911), Dutch physical chem- 
ist; investigated oceanic salt deposits 
(Stassfurt), stereoisomerism, mass ac- 
‘tion; contributed to theory of solution. 


VAN WERT, a city of Ohio and 
‘county seat of Van Wert co. It borders 
on Indiana and is on the 8t. Mary’s and 
tributaries of the Auglaize river and on 
the Pennsylvania, the Ohio Electric 
and Cincinnati North 
has several beautiful parks and the 


Brumback Library. Among its indus-| 7 


trial establishments are a tobacco stem- 
mery, railway machine shops, a canning 
factory and manufactoriesof novelties 
-and lumber products. Pop. 1920, 8,100. 

VAPOR. See EVAPORATION; ATmos- 
PHERE. 


VAPORIZERS. Soe CARBURBTER. 


VAR (43° 25' N., 


6° 20’ E.), depart- 
ment, France; formed from part of 
ancient Provence; billy or mountainous; 
chief river, the Argens; minerals include 
— A ID the vine largely a 
va ca eh bags ini @ part o 
V. was transferred to Maritimes 
in 1860. Pop. 1911, 330,755. 


VARALLO SESIA (45° 49’ N., 8° 17’ 
E.), town, on Sesia, Novara, 
contains Sacro Monte, a famous piace 
of pilgrimage. Pop. 3,300. 


VABANGIANS, or VARINGS, the 
name given by the Greeks and Slavs 
to the Northmen or — — rovers 
who threatened eee in the 
Sth and bOth centuries. They were 
checked by Vladimir, who Christianized 
ee es Cae 

Turkish eaptuze ef Censtan- 
tinople in 1453 ene was a body: 
arangians î the city. See Scott, 
Count Robert of Paris. 


VARANUS, See under Lazanns. 
VARASD, Ger. name of Warasdin. 


VARDAMAN, JAMES oo 
861), a United States senator 
ackson County, Texas, s. of W. —* ana 
Mary Fox Vardaman. He was educated 
in public schools in Yalobusha County, 
Miss., and read law at Carroliton, Miss. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1882 and 
law at Winona, in addi- 
e was also extensively 
ed in newspaper work 
editor of The Issue, at Jackson in 1908. 
He was a member of the Miss. House of 
Rep., 1890-6, governor of — 
1904-8, and in 1911 was elected U.S. 
senator for the term 1913-19, 


VARDAR, riv., rises in Serbia, Teo 
Slavia; fiows S'E past Uskub 
Köprülü; enters Greece and discharges 
into the Gulf of Salonica (40° 32’ 
22° 45’ E.). Length, 200 m. For war 
connection, see SALONICA and SERBIA 
(Campaigns against). 


VAREN, BERNHARD (1622-50), Ger. 
geographer; his Desertptso Regni Japon- 
zoe and Gcographia Generalis were famous 
works of scholarship. 


VARESE (45° 49’ N., 8° 50’ E), 
— Como, Italy; silk industry. Pop. 


VARIA (42° 20’ N., 2° 20’ W.) (mod- 
ern Vicovaro), ancient Village, on Anio, 
and on Via Valeria, Italy. 


VARIABLE STARS, stars whose light 
fluctuates periodically. Many thousands 
of these stars exist, but the reason for 
the variation in their brilliance is not 


VARIATIONS 


yet definitely established. One theory 
is that they are dying suns, their vari- 
ability being due to periodical bursting 
of the molten interior through the 
shell of heavy vapors surrounding them. 
Another theory put forward by Professor 
Lockyer suggests that the sudden illu- 
mination is caused by the passage of 
the star through a swarm of meteors. 
Yet another suggestion is that the loss 
of brilliance is due to ‘sun spots’ of 
immense size. In one class of these 
stars the cause of the variation has been 
discovered, but the explanation in these 
particular cases cannot be generally 
applied. In the class referred to, of 
which the star Algol is the chief example, 
fluctuation has been found to be due to 
occultation of the light of one star 
by another of less brilliance. In the 
case of Algol, the light from the star 
is reduced for several hours every third 
night. In recent years, it has been 
discovered that two stars exist, revolving 
around a common center. One of 
these was formerly believed to be a 
‘dead’ star, but more recently it has 
been shown to be alive but much dimmer 
than its ‘twin.’ When the dim star 
passes between the earth and the bright 
star, partial occultation occurs, mani- 
festing itself as an apparent diminution 
in the light of the star. 


VARIATIONS, in music, consist of 
transformations of a theme by changes 
melody, rhythm, time, 


fundamental alterations; 
rhythm of each v. was systematically 
divided into quicker notes they were 
called Doubles, (e.g.) Händels Har- 
monious Blacksmith. Ground-bass, (2.e.) 
the placing of a phrase in the bass and 
continual repetition thereof with new 
harmonies and ingenious counterpoint, 
was a form of v. highly developed in 
the XVII. cent. In his Goldberg V., ete., 
Bach was unrivalled until Beethoven, 
ied tba Mozart, and Brahms prac- 

v. 


VARIATIONS. See under EvoLUTION. 
VARIATIONS, CALCULUS OF. See 


CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 


VARICOSE VEINS, a permanently 
dilated and tortuous condition of the 
veins, rarely occurring except in the 
lower limbs, the lowest part of the 
bowel (piles or hsemorrhoids), or the 
spermatic cord (varicocele); due to 
causes hindering flow of blood from 
lower parts of the body to heart, (e.g.) 
















prolonged standing, pregnan 
congenital deficiency of the valves of 
the veins is also an important factor. 


rock having 
give it a pock-marked appearance. 


painter; a founder of 
bro. Cornelius, 
painter, invented graphic telescope. 


cient Odessos), 








VASARI 
cy, while 








» P 


VARIOLA, Smallpox (g..). 


VARIOLITE, a green, basic, igneous 
pale colored spots which 


VARLEY, JOHN (1778-1842), Eng. 
ater-Color Soc.; 


1781-1873, water-color 


VARNA 


, fort. seapt. tn., Bulgaria 
(43° 12’ N., 27° 55’ 


.) on Black Sea; 


produces wine, leather, cloth, butter, 
grain; here Ladislaus, King of Hungary 
and Poland, was defeated and slain by 
Turks, 1444. During World War was 
— — by Russian fleet. 


Pop. 


VARNA (43° 13’ N., 27° 54’ E.) (an- 
turtified seaport, on 
Black Sea, Bulgaria; export trade in 


cattle and grain; chief port in Bulgaria. 
Pop. 1910, 41,419; department, 329,609. 


VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, KARL 
AUGUST (1785-1858), Ger. biographer; 


b. Düsseldorf; wrote Goethe in den 
Zeugnissen der Mitlebenden, biographies 
of General von Seydlitz, Field-Marshal 


Schwerin, etc. 
VARNISH. See Paints. 


VARRO, MARCUS TERENTIUS 
(116-27 B.C.), Rom. writer; b. Reate; ed. 
Rome and Athens; rose to preetorship; 
saw military service under Pompey: 
treated kindly by Cæsar after Pharsalia ; 
proscribed by Triumvirs; goods con- 
fiscated; compensated by Augustos. 
Most prolific writer, with vast store cf 
knowledge; credited with over 600 books; 
his style is certainly vigorous but monot- 
onous and with little elasticity; best- 
known work, Antiquitates Rerum Hu- 
manarum et Divinarum, forty-one books 
of closely packed information, an_ency- 
clopedia of Rom. knowledge. V. also 
wrote several poems which have per- 
ished; fragments of Saturoe Menippeoe 
remain; other extant works, De lingua 
Latina (partially), philological and gram- 
matical treatise, and De re rustica, 
series of dialogues on husbandry. 


VASA, NIKOLAISTAD (63° 10’ N., 
21° 45’ E.), seaport town, on Gulf of 
Bothnia, Finland. Pop. 1910, 21,819; 
province, 514,940. 


VASARI, GIORGIO (1511-74), Ital. 
painter and architect; a pupil of Michel- 
angelo. is paintings brought him 
some contemporary distinction, but he 
is remembered for his book, Vite de’ 


VASCO DA GAMA VATICAN 


piu excellenti Pittori, Scultori, e Archi-| VASELINE, a jelly left on distillation 
tetti, 1550. of petroleum; also manufactured from 


„VASCO DA GAMA (1469-1524), | fence Leer er protocing week om 
ortuguese navigator. e early esta - an ingredi 

lished a reputation as a fearless sailor, damp; an ent of some ointments. 
and followed closely in the footsteps| VASILKOV (50° 13’ N., 30° 22’ E.). 
of Prince Henry of Portugal. In 1497 | town, Kiev, Russia; trade in cattle and 
he was despatched with three vessels | corn. Pop. 18,500. 

to attempt to round the Cape. With VASLUI (46° 36’ N., 27° 40 E.) 


incredible difficulties to face he at last a 
; town, at junction of Berlad and Vaslui, 
succeeded in doing so, and continued Rumania. Pop. 14,000. 


his journey across the Indian Ocean to 
Calicut. Here he established a settle-] wago-MOTOR FIBRES. See Nunv- 
ous SYSTEM. 


ment, but had great difficulty in cutting 
his way out of the harbor. He returned 
VASOFF, IVAN (1850), Bulgarian 
novelist and poet; has developed and 


to Portugal in 1499, and was raised to 

the nobility. At the same time an expe- 
beautified the modern Bulgarian lan- 
guage. His novels include Under the 




















dition was despatched to plant a 
Portuguese colony at Calicut, but the 
atrocities of the natives caused G. to 
be sent out there again. He established 
a number of stations on his way there 
and finally returned with rich booty to 
Portugal in 1503. It was not until 
Lea ee cade a a bad 
e a es a alicut 


again 
follower of a lord, from whom he held 
n a —— prestige, bat on it |land and to whom he vowed fidelity. 


rtuguese 
way back he died at Cochin. VASSAR, MATTHEW (1792-1868), 


VASCULAR SYSTEM. (1) In animals | brewer and college founder; b. Norfolk, 
this includes the Circulatory System, | England; d. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He 
which is a system of blood-vessels con- | came to the United States as a child 
veying nourishment, by means of the with his father, who settled in Pough- 
blood, to all parts of the body; and the keepsie, where both successively con- 

hatic System of lymph vessels ducted a brewery. He became wealthy 
fluid derived from the — into inti- | (¢.2.) with an endowment of $428,000. 
mate relation with the cells composing} VASSAR COLLEGE, New York, for 
tre tissues of — (2) a — the higher education ‘of women, Was 
e Aia ag foe bande nsists of touaded by Matthew V. 1792-1868, in 
bundles; through some of these vessels teal is — ou occupy- 
Ca Lquidabeorbed Dy tho roots (ae Mo asd ponteses A Dno 
passes upwards to the leaves, while | ibrary, chapel, art gallery, hall of casts, 
through others (phloem) the elaborated | ete. There are over 1000 students, 


sap is transferred from the leaves to 
VASTO (42° 7’ N., 14° 45’ E.) (ancient 


those parts of the plant where growth 

is taking place. In dicotyledons there} Histonium), fortified town, Chieti, Italy. 
are cambium cells between the xylem | Pop. 10,200. 
and phloem, giving rise each year to a 
new layer of xylem on the inside and 
phloem on the outside, Monocoty- 
ledons have no cambium, and their 
vascular bundles are said to be closed. 
In addition to the flowering plants, ferns 
and other cryptogams also show vascular 
structure. 


VASE, a hollow vessel, usually deco- 
rated and decorative, made of metal, 
stone, glass, or earthenware. Ancient 


anguag 
and the historical novels Ivan Alexander, 
Svetoslav Terter, etc. Poems include 
In the Kingdom of the Fairies and 
Zagorka. 


angelo, Botticelli, and Ghirlandajo. 
was the work of Sixtus IV.; and the 
famous Loggie, of Julius II., d. 1513. 
And thus through the centuries this 

irregular structure, which covers an 


vast 
well as artistic value. area of 1151 ft. by 767 ft., and which 





VATICAN COUNCIL 









grand staircases and numerous courts, 
Ce ead une today, oven sear 
ually ; un y, even apa 
from the church, it is one of the most 
historic architectural records of the 
world. The actual residence of the 
pope was built under the direction of 
ixtus V., d. 1590, and Clement VIII., 
d. 1605. The Vatican museum is the 
repository of the finest collection of 
Greek and Greco-Roman sculptures 
while the Pinaco- 


choicest works of Raphael, Perugino, 
Domenichino, and Titian. The Library 


the achievement of Pope Leo XII., d. 
1829. It was at the V. that the famous 
Gcumenical Council assembled in 1869 


when the Infallibility of the Pope was 
reasserted 


WwW 
VATICAN COUNCIL. See Varican. — 


VATTEL, EMMERICH (1714-67), a 
Swiss jurist, b. at Couret. The work 


by which his name ts now chiefly known 
is his Droit des Gens or Law of Nations. 
This work has had a great reputation 
and has passed through many editions. 


VAUBAN, SEBASTIEN LE PRES- 
TRE DE (1633-1707), Fr. soldier; 6. 
St. Léger de Foucher, Burgundy; served 
under Condé in war of Fronde; taken 

ner by ch, and was persuaded 

y Mazarin to serve Fr. ; life 
passed chiefly in constructing fortresses 
and besieging places; his development 
of existing systems of attack and defense 
made Fr. school of fortification first in 
Europe; conducted forty sieges; fortified 
and reconstructed over 100 places, 
including Dunkirk, Strassburg. rote 
Traite de l'attaque des places. 


VAUCLUSE (44° N. 5° 10’ &.), 
department of S.E. France in Provence, 
with four arrondissements—Avignon, 
Apt, Carpentras, and Orange; capital, 
Avignon; associated with Petrarch (g.v.); 
wine, potatoes, wheat, fruit; area, 1370 
sq. miles. Pop. 1911, 238,656. 


VAUD (c. 46° 35’ N., 6° 30’ E.), 
canton, in W. Switzerland, N. and E. 
of Lake of Geneva; area, 1244 sq. miles; 
surface mountainous, reaching height 
of over 10,600 ft. in Mt. Diablerets, but 
an extensive plain slopes down to Lakes 
of Geneva and Neuchatel; chief town, 
Lausanne. Produces white wines; cattle 
raised; tanning, condensed milk, tobacco, 
elocks. Entered Swiss Confederation 
a — name in 1803. Pop. 


embraces over 4000 rooms, besides eight | 


made upon thes ? 
gives methods of manipulating vectors 
directly, without having recourse to 
initial resolution into components, The 
eee: however, from vector 


VECTOR 


VAUDEVILLE. See Sraaz. 
VAUDOIS, Waldenses (¢..). 


VAUGHAN, BERNARD (1847): a 
R.C. clergyman; was for eighteen years 
a distinguished worker in the religious 
and civic life of Manchester: trans- 
ferred to London, 1901. he continued 
his work there, his sermons on The Sins 
of Society’ and kindred subjecte attract- 
uch attention. His works inciude 





VAUGHAN, HENRY (1622-95). Eng. 
poet ana abet b. Aon — — 

ro. poems prore works are 
devotional in character. The best are 
the Silex Scintillans (‘Sparks from the 
Flintetone’—a happy title) and The 
Mount of Olives. 


R.O. cardinal, 1893; bp. of Salford. 1872: 
estminster, 1892; of ancient 


VAUVENARGUES, LUC DE CLAP- 
MARQUIS DE (1715-47), Fr. 


) virtue, piety, etc.: his 
Reflexions and Mazimes, 1746, a foil to 
La Rochefoucauld’s, i 


VAUX, fort and vil., Meuse, France 
’49° 12’ N., 5° 20’ E.), 6 m. N.E. of 
erdun. See Verpun, BATTLE OPF, 


age iR, 
VAUXHALL, district in Lambeth, 
London, on 8. of Thames; famous 
pleasure grounds, 1661-1859. 


VECTOR.—A v. isa magnitude which 
has direction, such as a force or velocity, 
or any line of definite length and definite 
direction. V’s are commonly the latter 
as representing the former. Many 
problems of dynamics can be treated 
simply by vectors; thus, if the line XY 
represents a force acting from X to Y 
in tude and direction, and the 
line YZ represents similarly a force, 
then the line XZ, joining them, rep- 
resents the resultant in magnitude and 


n. 

V. Analysis combines most of the 
advantages of ternions and Cartesian 
analysis. By the older methods v’s were 
resolved into three components along 
three arbitrary axes, and the operations 
e components. V. a 


notation is easy. 


VEDA AND VEDISM 





VEDA AND VEDISM. Veda is the 
general term for the ancient sacred 
literature of India. The oldest and most 
important work is the Rig Veda, which 
contains abtout 1000 hymns or religious 

rics dedicated to the greater gods of 

e Vedic pantheon, extolling their deeds 
and imploring them to come to the 
sacrifice. The hymns are divided into 
ten books, and were probably composed 
between 2000 and 1000 B.C. The Bama 
Veda is a collection of the words to be 
The Vedic 


existent Being by means of the Rishis. 


VEDANTA, UTTARA-MIMAMSA, or 
UPANISHAD, a system of Brahmanic 
philosophy which in its main features 
carries on the speculations of the older 
Upanishads; (e.g.) God fs the sole real 
existence. e is both Creator and 
Nature, and all things are resolved in 
Him; the individual soul proceeds from 
Him and ultimately returns to Him; 
it is not a free agent, but is ruled by God, 
and its sufferings depend upon its bodily 
organs. ‘These are the main features, 
but later Vedantists established other 
theories, (e.g.) Sankara-acharya main- 
tained that the material world had no 
real existence, and Madhva-acha: 
clatmed that the supreme spirit was 
distinct from man and matter. 


VEDDAHS, inhabitants of Ceylon: 
supposed to be Dravidian 
possibly earlier. l 

VEDDER, ELIHU (1836-1922); an 
American . painter, studied in Pa 
under Picot, and also in Italy. Some 
of his pictures are in America; the 
Boston Art Gallery possessing his ‘Lair 
of the Sea Serpent.’ is illustrations to 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam are 


well known. 

VEDD HENRY CLAY (1853), a 

rofessor of church history, b. at De 

uyter, N.Y., s. of Meander W. and 
Harriet Cook Vedder. He was educated 
at the University of Rochester and at 
the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
He was on the staff of the Examiner, a 
Papi newspaper, in New York, from 
3876-92 and was its editor from 1892- 
Y4. He was also editor of the Baptist 
Quarterly Review from 1885 until 1892 
and was professor of church history at 
Crozer Theological Seminary after 1894. 
In addition to many articles in maga- 
zines, etc., he wrote numerous boo 
one of which is: The Fundamentals of 
Christianity, 1921. 


t VEDETTE, Fr. mounted sentinel. 
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VEINS 
VEERE (51° 33’ N., 3°40’ E.), town, 
on island of Walcheren, Zeeland, Nether. 


lands. 


VEGA CARPIO, LOPE FELIX DE 
(1562-1635), Span. dramatist and poet; 
b. Madrid; author of over 1500 plays. 
These may be divided into contem- 
porary, historical, and legendary. As 
is to be expected in the case of so prolific 
a writer, his work is valuable not merely 


for the intrinsic worth of part at least 


Zalamea 
of Calderon’s most famous plays. 


VEGA, GARCILASO DE LA (1503- 
36), Span. soldier; one of chief poets of 
Renaissance, which he introduced into 
Spain, writing sonnets in new manner. 


VEGETABLE IVORY, the name given 
to the kernels of corozo nuts, produced 
by a palm growing in South America. 
It has the appearance of ivory and is 
widely used for buttons, umbrella 
handles, ete. The stem of the palm is 
very short but the leaves rise to a height 


of 30 or 40 feet. 
EINGDOM. See 


VEGETABLE 
NTS. 

VEGETARIANISM is abstinence from 
flesh-eating on dietetic or conscientious 
grounds; its supporters affirm that vege- 
table diet produces highest human 
development. Some vegetarians reject 
all animal foods, even eggs, milk, and 
butter; others abstain only from foods 
roducton involves the destruc- 
tion of living animals; while a third 
group consists of those who allow them- 
selves such foods as are procurable 
without unnecessary suffering or pain, 
such as net-caught fish. 


VEGETIUS, FLAVUS RENATUS 
(fl. IV. cent.), author of Eptioma rei 
militaris: still used by writers on war. 


VEGLIA (45° 5’ N. 14° 35’ E.), 
island, in Gulf of Quarnero, belonging 
to Istria, Austria. 


VEIL (42° N., 12° 25’ E.), ancient 
city, Etruria; one of the Etruscan 
League; frequently at war with Rome; 


taken by Camillus, 396 B.C. 


VEINS, the blood vessels which con- 
vey the blood from tke capillaries to 


the heart, gradually joining together to 


ks | form larger vessels as they near that 


organ. The pulmonary vs lead from 
lung capillaries to the left auricle of 
the heart, conveying to it purified or 
‘arterial’ blood, while the portal v. con- 








VEINS 


VENABLE 





veys venous blood from capillaries of 
the intestine to the liver, where it again 
breaks up into capillary v's; all the other 
v’s, however, convey venous blood 
towards the heart, gradually forming 
larger v's until the ascending and 
descending venae cavae pour venous 
blood into the right auricle of the heart. 

Tho walls of v’s are composed of three 
coats, similar to those of the arteries, 
but much thinner and weaker—the 
internal coat, or intima, consisting of a 
layer of flattened cells forming the 
lining of the blood vessel, the middle 
coat, or media, of muscular and elastic 


are valves in the v’s, most common in 
the v’s of the extremities, composed of 
fibrous and elastic tissue with a coating 
of the flat cells of the intima, the purpose 
of the valves being to allow blood to be 
forced only towards the heart; there are 
no valves in the venae cavae, the pul- 


monary, portal, and certain other large 
v's, 


which they occur. Regular and irregular 
v’s branch off into many smaller shoots 
and may be either metallic or non- 
metallic. They may be many yards 
wide and miles in length, and are caused 
by contraction of the rock during con- 
solidation or cooling. ‘They may also 
be caused earth movements. V's 
occupied by ores are called lodes, while 


some are of intrusive masses of igneous | M 


rock 


VEJER DE LA FRONTERA (36° 13’ 
N., 5° 55’ W.), town, on Barbate, Cadiz, 
Spain. Pop. 11,400. 


VELAS QUEZ, DIEGO RODRIGUEZ 
DE SILVA (1599-1660), Span. painter; 
studied under Herrera and P 
Seville, but was practically self-taught. 
Seville street-studies were among his 
first pictures, and one of these, the 
celebrated Water-Carrier (now m Apsley 
House), was presen y Ferdinand 
VII. to the Duke of Wellington. Intro- 
duced to Philip IV., he was commissioned 
to paint his portrait, and this was follow- 
ed by some forty other portraits of the 
For many years he had 


Charles, Prince of Wales, sat to him for 
his portrait in 1623; and in 1627 he was 
appointed Usher of the Chamber as the 
priz in a competition with other artists, 

r his picture, The Expulsion of the 
Moriscos. He made two visits to Italy 


—the first in 1629 to study Ital. art, the 
second, 1648, on a on to pur- 
chase works of art for the king. On his 
return in 1651 he was made Marshal of 


death. His pictures are ted to 
number 274. One of the most famous is 
the so-called ‘Rokeby’ Venus, sold for 
$225,000. 

VELEIA (44° 55’ N.; 9° 42’ E). 
ancient town, Liguria, Italy. 

VELEZ-MALAGA (36° 46’ N.; 4° 
10’ W.), town, near mouth of Vélez, 
Mflaga, Spain; produces fruit. Pop. 

VELIA (40° 15’ N.; 15° 10’ E.) 
(modern Castellamare ella SBrucca), 
ancient Gk. town, on Tyrrhenian Sea, 


Lucania, Italy. 
VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, MAR- 
CUS (c. 19 B.C.-c..31 A.D.), Rom. 


historian; his history begins with the 
myths, and is of little value until his 
own period, of which the account is 
over ornate, but often picturesque. 


VELLETRI (41° 41’ N., 12° 47’ E.) 
(ancient Velttrae), town, Rome, Italy; 
cathedral; produces wine. Pop. 14,500. 


VELLORE “(12° 55’ N., 79° 10’ E.), 
town, military station, on Palar, N. 
Arcot, Madras, Brit. India. Pop. 46,000. 


VELLOZIA, genus of plants, order 
Velloziaces; native of Brazil, Africa, 
adagascar; best-known species 
Tree Lilies, cultivated for their 
shaped flowers. 


VELLUM. See Paumocrapzy. 


VELOCIPEDE, vehicle ed | 
rider, (e.g.) bicycle or tricycle. —— 


VELOCITY is sometimes taken 
mean speed, (2.e.) rate of change of 
tion, or more strictly as speed a 
constant and determined on, 
(viz.) @ straight line, Any other v. is 
variable, even with a constant speed. 


VELVET, textile fabric formed by 
interweaving of silk threads to form nap 
or pile; first manufactured, XIV. cent.; 
introduced into England by Huguenots, 
1536; Velveteen is similarly manufac». 
tured from cotton. 


VENABLE, FRANCIS PRESTON 
(1856) an American univ. prof., 6. in 
Prince Edward co., Va., « of Charnes 
Scott and Margaret Cantey McDowell 
Venable. He was educated at the Univ. 


of Virginia and abroad. He became 


are 
bell- 


VENAFRUM 


rofessor of chemistry at the Univ. of 
orth Carolina in 1880 and later was 







VENAFRUM (41° 30’ N., 14° E.) 
(modern Venafro), ancient town, Cam- 
pania, Italy. 


VENDACE. See under SALMON F'am- 


ILY. 

VENDÉE (46° 40’ N., 1° 20’ W.), 
maritime department, France, formed 
from ancient Bas-Poitou; is divided into 
woodland (‘Bocage’) in the E., plain 
in the 8., and marsh in the W.; chief 


eresy ; 


sent three armies to Vendée. Vendéans 
at first successful, but afterwards de- 
feated, and ultimately were utterly 
routed at Savenay, 1793. 


VENDETTA, private vengeance for 
bloodshed ; survives in Corsica and 


VENDOME (47° 47’ N., 1° 1’ E.) 
Rom. Vindocinium), town, on Loir, 
ir-et-Cher, France; contains fineabbey 
church and the ruined castle (XI. cent.) 
of Dukes of V.; manufactures gloves. 


Pop. 7,400. 

VENDOME, LOUIS JOSEPH (1654- 
1712), a marshal of France; s. of Louis, 
second Duke of V., and great-grand- 
son of Henry IV. Born at Paris. First 
gaw service in the Dutch campaign of 
1672, and in the war of the Grand 
Allian with 


ce served distinction at 
In 1702 he 


Spanish y 

indecisive battles against Prince 
and overthrowing the Austrians at 
Calcinato, 1706. In the Spanish cam- 


of 1710 he won his last victories. | yy 


* was one of the greatest of French 
and exe an rdinary 
uence over his men. 


VENEER, thin layer of expensive 
wood, glued to cheaper wood. 
VENER (59° N., 13° E.), largest lake, 


i 


Sweden; drained by the Göta to the 
Cattegat; area, 2150 sq. miles. 








VENEREAL DISEASES, term applied 
to certain diseases which result most 
commonly, although not invartably, 
from impure sexual intercourse; they are 
three in mnumber— gonorrhoea, soft 
chancre, and syphilis. 


VENESECTION, opening a vein by 
operation; usually performed on a vein 
of arm, where pressure can be applied 
easily when stoppage of bleeding & 
required. 

VENETI.—(1) a  Oeltic seafaring 
people, awoning m Gallia, Celtica, and 
trading with Britain. Waging war 
against the Romans, 57 B.C.. they 
were utterly defeated the following year. 
The town of Vannes, in the department 
of Morbihan, preserves their name. 
(2) a people of N. Italy inhabiting the 
territory called Venetia under the Rom. 
Empire; peaceful and commercial; 
famous horse breeders. On the fall of 
the Empire the inhabitants of some of 
the many towns destroyed by Attila 
fled to the islands of the lagoons, and 
thus Venice came into existence early 
in the LX. cent. 


VENETIA (c. 45° to 46° 40’ N., 10° 40’ 
to 13° 30’ E.), division of N.E. Italy 
between Alps and Adriatic; divided into 
eight provinces, Verona, Vicenza, Venice, 
Padua, Belluna, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine; 
capital, Venice (q.v.); area, 9475 sq. m.; 
named after ancient Veneti. 


VENEZIANO, ANTONIO (c. 1309- 
84), an Italian painter, b. at Florence. 
He ted the walls of the councilhall 
at Venice in fresco; and a series, also in 
fresco, in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
— his portrait, painted by himself, 

ung. 


VENEZUELA, republic, 8. America 
(1° 42’-12° 25’ N., 59° 50’-73° 30’ W.): 
bounded N. by Caribbean Sea and At- 
lantic, E. by Brit. Guiana, 8. by Brazil, 
W. by Colombia. Country falls into 
three divisions: a mountain land in 
N., the plains (llanos) of the Orinoco, 
and a n of older degraded elevations 
§. of the river—~Venezuelan Guiana. 
In the N.W. the cordillera of Merida 
— while the 


Andes proper. 
Their maximum height is about 15,400 
ft., and many of the summits are capped 
with snow, the snow-line at about 
13,000 ft. The Caribbean Mts., which 
rise to 9,125 ft. in Naiguata, extend to 

The islands Tortuga, Mar- 


VENGURLA 
ta, and perhaps Tobago, bab: 
——— ofa ashanerced are probably 


range. 
by Orinoco and its tributaries. Climate 
tropical; temp. varies with elevation, 
warmestalong Orinoco; rainy season May 
to Oct. or Nov. See Mar 8. AMERICA. 
Land is exceedingly rich in natural 
resources and has good means of develop- 
ing them. Forests have fibre trees, 
rubber-plants, balsams, cinchona, gums, 
a, divi-divi, furniture- 
Llanos provide pasture 
for large herds of cattle. Soil extremely 
fertile, produces wheat, barley, cotton, 
cacao, indigo, rice, rubber, sugar-cane, 
fruits. Minerals include 
gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, salt, 
aE Ere asphalt; pearl eries; fow 
dustries. Exports coffee, cocoa, hid 
rubber, tobacco, etc. Imports provi- 
sions, cottons, hardware, machinery. 
Railway mileage 535. Inhabitants in- 
clude Spaniards, Indians, and 


Government is a federal republic of 
a federal dist., two territories, and 
twenty autonomous states; executive 
authority is vested in president, who 
is by,cabinet of seven ministers. 

ture consists of Congress of two 
houses: senate of 40 members, two 
chosen by each state legislature, and 
chamber of deputies, members of which 
are elected by popular vote. State 
religion is R.C. ucation is free. 
Army numbers 9,600 men; there is also 
a naval battalion. 

European knowledge of Venezuela 
dates from 1498, when it was discovered 
by Columbus. 8 navigators, Ves- 
pucci and Ojeda, her explored coast, 
1499; the country was subsequently 
annexed by Spain, under whose control 


it remained until 1810, when it rose in |m 


rebellion against mother country. Inde- 


dence declared in 1811; war followed, | lin 


which Venezuelans were led by Bolt- 

was finally defeated, 1819, 
enezuela became part of Colom- 
After Bolivar’s death in 
1830, Venezuela became an independent 
republic, being recognized as such by 
Spain in 1845. Its subsequent history 
fs one of revolutions, civil wars, trade 
disputes with various European nations, 
and boundary disputes with surrounding 
countries. Area, c. 308,594 sq. m.; 
pop. 1921, 2,411,952. 


VENGURLA (15° 51’ N., 73° 40’ E.), 
seaport town, Ratnagiri, Bombay, India. 
Pop. 19,700. 


VENIAL SIN, in Roman Catholic 
theology, a sin that does not cut the soul 
off from God entirely. 

VENICE, or VENEZIA. a Prov.. 
Italy (45° 25’ N., 12° 16’ E.); fertile 


©, | sculp 








830; destroyed by fire and re- 

built, 976 onwards), with wonderful 
ronze horses, fine 

spiral alabaster columns, etc.; 


collapsed, 1 

Maria def Frari, 1417, with Titian and 
Canova monuments; Giacomo di Rialto, 
c. 520, Venice's oldest church; San 


G ti, great Council Hall, etc., and 
Bridge of Sighs connecting palace with 
prison; Royal Palace, formerly Procu- 
ratie N uove, and O 


hief industries are famous glassware 
and mosaics; gold and silver g 
. bro- 


damasks 
chemicals, leather, 
cotton and woolen goods, shipbuilding, 


Or ee —The Veneti, persecuted by 
—The Ven 

Huns and Lombards, settled on the 

islands and marshes of the lagoons c. 

586, and founded townships of Heraciea, 

Torcello, Burano, occo, Chioggia, 







































etc. The first Venetian Doge was 
elected in 697; seat of government re- 
moved from Heraclca to Malamocco, 
707, and to Rialto, 811, the origin of 
Venice. Venice became a republic, 
lith cent., and gradually extended her 
dominians along the Istrian and Dal- 
matian coasts, becoming mistress of 
the Mediterranean. Constantinople and 
other Byzantine possessions were taken, 
1203-4 by famous Doge, Enrico Dandolo; 
fierce wars waged against Genoese, who 
were finally defeated, 1380; Corfu, Argos, 
Durazzo, Crete, etc., taken, 14th cent.; 
Vicenza, Verona, Padua, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, Ravenna, Zante, Kephallinia, 
1483, and Cyprus, 1489, were added to 
the already extensive possessions of 
Venice, which was now at the zenith 
of her power. 

Mercantile prosperity of Venice de- 
clined after the discovery of the new 
sea-route (via Cape of Good Hope) to 
India, 1486. The League of Cambrai, 
1501, was a new source of danger to 
the republic. Fierce and continuous 
struggles against the Turks ended with 
the surrender of Cyprus, 1571, Crete, 
1666, Morea, 1718, and all her posses- 
sions except those of N. Italy. After 
this Venice’s greatness ceased. She was 
completely crushed by Napoleon, and 
passed to Austria, 1797; declared herself 
a republic, 1848, but was forced to 
surrender, 1849; united to Italy, 1866. 
Venice figured prominently in the history 
of art, especially in 15th and 16th cents. 
see ARCHITECTURE; PAINTING. Before 
the Tiepoline conspiracy, 1310, the 
Great uncil of nobles (Maggiore 
Consiglio) exercised supreme authority 
under the Doge; thereafter the oligarchi- 
cal Council of Ten (Consiglio det Dieci) 
wielded chief power. From 12th to 
18th centuries Doges annually threw 
ring from gorgeous barge Bucintoro 
into Adriatic (‘wedding of Adriatic’) in 
token of Venice’s dominion of sea. Dur- 
ing World War Venice was several times 
bombed, but art treasures had been 
moved into safety. Pop. 170,000. 


VENICE, a city in Los Angeles county, 
California. It is on the Pacific Electric 
Railway. Venice which was formerly 
called Ocean Park is one of the largest 
amusement places on the Pacific Coast. 
It was modeled after the city of Venice, 
Italy and has a system of street canals. 
It is noted for its surf bathing. Pop. 
1920, 10,385. 


VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS (‘Come, 
Holy Ghost’), an early and very famous 
hymn for Pentecost, generally ascribed 
to Gregory the Great. The translation 
in the Prayer Book ordination service 
iy ascribed to Cranmer. 


VENIZELOS, ELEUTHERIOS (1864) 
Gr. statesman, maker of Greater Greece; 
b. Murniaes, near Canea, Crete; barris» 
ter; deputy in Cretan assembly, 1888, 
and prominent in revolution of 1896; 
minister for foreign affairs, 1898 and 
prime minister in Crete, 1909; prime 
minister of Greece, 1911, after military 
coup d'etat at Athens; brought the 
Balkan League into being, 1912, and 
directed Gr. policy till his resignation, 
March 1915, owing to disagreement with 
King Constantine, who was pro-German, 
while Venizelos was pro-Entente; general 
election approved his policy; returned 
to office, Aug. 1915, but again resigned, 
Oct. 1915; directed insurrectionary 
movement at Salonica, Aug. 1916, and 
when Constantine was deposed by the 
Allies, June 1917, became prime minister 
of late King Alexander; he represented 
his country at Peace Conference. and 
by his diplomatic skill won Thrace, 
the Ægean Islands, and Smyrna for 
Greece: defeated at general election on 
question of return of Constantine, 
Nov. 1920, and resigned. He remained 
in private life until 1923 when he took 
a — part in the Conferences 
at Lausanne as the defender of Greece 
against the Turkish demands, 


VENLO (51° 23’ N. 6° 11° EJ: 
town, Limburg, Netherlands; form 
pruned; breweries, distilleries. Pop. 


VENOSA (40° 58’ N., 15° 49’ E.) 
(Rom. Venusia), town, Potenza, Maly; 
cathedral and XI.-cent. abbey ch 
Pop. 8,600. 


VENTIMIGLIA (43° 48’ N.; 7° 34° 
E.), fortified seaport, Porto Maurizio; 
Italy. Pop. 3,600. 


VENTRILO QUISM, art of producing 
voice sounds without movement of 
mouth; Greeks and Romans believed 
ventriloquist’s voice came from the 
abdomen (Lat. venter, the belly). 


VENUE, in Eng. law, the place or 
district where @ cause of trial arises, 
and formerly where it must be tried. 
No ‘local v.’ for a trial now exists. 


VENUS (classical myth.), see APHRO- 
DITE, 

VENUS, second planet from sun, 67 
million miles distant; diameter, 7700 
miles; period, 224.7 days; probably has 
atmosphere denser than earth’s, and 
spectroscope gives evidence of presence 
of water vapor; exhibits phases like 
npon oe ahead — across the sun 

used compu sun’s distance 
from the earth. — 








and 


were captured, March 2. On the 6th, 
aided by nilading Aire from tha l. bank, 
Germans advanced across the Forges 

brook k to the slopes of the Goos | L 
where the French were prepared 

to meet them. The N.W. slope, known 
as the ‘Crows’ Wood,’ was carried after 
furious fighting, and the. advance was 
poaa one TO Ge aon kad 
For days the fighting ebbed 

and flewed, with the attackers gradually 
forward, although at a terrific 
y March 14 they were on the 
Crest and 


SpERES ESE 
— 5 
EEES 
g 
é 
3 
p 
efs 


a poena, but the Germans were 
he We bank by the DPonsunont plateau. 


Mort Homme barred 
the Charny heights. From 
wae the battle the 

had lost at least twice as many men as 
the defense, and in the second stage 
the proportion was nearly four to one. 
An attempt was now made to take 
Mort Homme in flank. The French 


Hne formed a salient at Béthincourt, 
and this was attacked on its re-entrant 


Beck 
a 


guns taken. 


9th came a fierce attack all alo 
-ifront W. of the Meuse, with 


Homme as ite goal; the struggle — 
till the llth without substantial success. 
The Germans 


but they could not break off the battle, 
and in both action and imaction they 
were bleeding to death. — 
During April there was nothing more 
than minor attacks, including three at 
Les E the S.E. of eraun, 


termed the second battle of Verdun 
consisted of three main 


22- 
The third was a concentrated Ger. 
assault from Douaumont against the 
Verdun, which gave them 
Vaux fort, umont, and for a š 
June 24 to Aug. 3, the of 
within 4 m. of the walls of 


ed 
, and flattened the Fleury salient. 
ury was again lost and won five da rt 
later, but as a strategic movement 
battle had really ended at the close of 
June. first to last it cost the 
Germans over 300,000 men. 


On Oct. 24, and again on Dec. 15, 


26. 

successful action, fo 

15 and 18, Poivre it Louvemont, 

Cauriéres and Hardaumont woods were 

recovered, and 10,000 prisoners and 80 
On Aug. 20 General 


VERHAEREN VERNE 


his orations greatly increased popular {height of over 4,000 ft.; among highest 
antagonism to monarchy. On attaining | peaks are Mansfield, 4,380 ft. and 
Louis’s downfall, he denounced the] Oamel’s Hump, 4,100 ft. Watered by 
massacres which had taken place. He] Connecticut R. and its tributaries, and 
was pres. at king’s condemnation and / by Otter Creek, Missisquoi. Climate fs 
voted for his death. He was afterwards | salubrious, but subject to Intense cold 
accused of treason by Robespierre;|in winter, Chief towns are Montpelier 
imprisoned in La Force; guillotined,|(cap.), Burlington, Rutland, Barre. 
Most tmportant industry is agriculture; 


1793. 
VERHAEREN, EMILE (1855-1916), | 227, 0a corn, wheat, and barley are 


Belg. author; has published several 
volumes of poetry. 


UDINSK (51° N.; 107° 
30’ E.), town, at junction of Uda and 
Selenga, Transbafkalia, Siberia; trade 
m — important annual fair. Pop. 
10, . 


VERLAINE, PAUL (1844-97), Fr. 
poet; leading member of the Symbolists; 
Fetes galantee and Sagesse are among his | in 
20 vol’s of strange, original verse. 


VERMICELLI, Italian wheat-paste 
made up in solid wormlike threads (Lat. 
vermis, a worm); macaroni, of same 
— is in the form of a hollow 
tube. 


VERMIFORM APPENDIX, in anat- 
omy, an appendage; the term is applied 
particularly to the A. vermiformis, the 
small blind gut projecting from thej Congress. Education is free and obli- 
cæum. The average length of the A. is | gatory. Railway mileage, 1,073. Area, 
414 in., and the diameter about a quarter | 9,564 sq. m., including 440 sq. m. of 
of an inch. The size, however, varies | water; pop. 1920, 352,428. 


greatly, and cases have been recorded 
of tho congenital absence of n A. Meera Ail e r Dori » Sit- 
It has no known function in the human founded in 1791 by a grant o fiand 


body, and probably represents an 
organ which is gradually being evolved | from the state. An agricultural college 
out of existence. Hence its vitality is | Was chartered in 1862 and affiliated 
low, and it fs peculiarly susceptible | With it three year — 
oe inflammation known as appen- datos from ees — departments 
embrace arts an ence and engineer- 
VERMIFUGE, a medicinal agent for}ing. The instruction is co-educational 
expelling worms. The most important | except in the medical courses. In 1922 
is extract of male-fern. ihe ede ron ee — an the 
VERMIGLI, PIETRO MARTIRE, | 2@ching sta: ATOSE SAO: — 
‘Peter Martyr’ (1500-62), Ital. Prot. of G. W. Bailey, LL.D. 
theologian; Augustinian prior, but joined | VERMOUTH, an aromatic fortified 
reformers; regius prof. of Divinity at] wine prepared in France and Italy. The 
Oxford, 1548; of Hebrew at. Zürich, | basis of the beverage is a white wine 
1556; wrote several works specially on|of tonic properties, which is flavored 
the Eucharist. by the maceration of bitter herbs and 
VERMILION. See PIGMENTS. fortified by the addition of alcohol. 


VERMIN VERNE, JULES (1828-1905), Fr. 
animals, me Bete pesiciy — — novelist; wrote a great number of much- 
to rats and mice, but frequently used | 168d novels, in each of which plot works 
of the insect parasites of man. round scientific or physiological facts 


many have forecasted recent develo 
VERMONT, one of New England * 


ments, (eg.) gramophone, cinemato- 

720 30" Woe — Seale a au - — lar heat ian Bend the 
AT n undu- | sey es; own, e 

lating and hilly, reaching World in Righty Days, Michael Strogoff., 







































horses, sheep, and pigs are raised, and 
dairy-farming is carried on. There are 
large forests, producing hardwood, and 
lumbering is an important industry. 
Woolens and flour are also manufactured. 
Marble, granite, and limestone are 
quarried. See Map U. 8. 

Vermont was first permanently settled 
first half of 18th cent. by colonists 
from Massachusetts, but was admitted 
as a state to the Union in 1791. The 
executive is in the hands of a governor, 
who is assisted by various officers of 
state. Legislative power is vested 
in a senate of 30 members and house 
of representatives of 246 members. For 
local administration the state is divided 
into 14 counties. Sends two senators 
and two representatives to Federal 


"hoe — 





Thousand Leagues under“ the 
Sea, The Mysterious Island. 


rela to certain consonants in the 
Indo-European family of languages, 
given to the world by the Danish 
philologist Karl Verner in 1875. 


VERNET, three eminent Fr. painters. 
Claude Joseph (1714-89) painted the 
sixteen chief seaports of France on a 
royal commission. Carle (1758-1835) 
painted chiefly horses and dogs and bat- 
tle-scenes. Emile Jean Horace, his s. 
(1789-1863), also excelled with battle- 
Pieces. 
 VERNEUIL (48° 45’ N., 0° 53’ E.), 
town, on Avre, Eure, France; manufac- 
tures machinery. Pop. 3,700. 


) VERNEY, prominent Buckingham- 
shire family from time of Elizabeth. 
Sir Edmund. 1590-1642, standard-bearer 
to Charles I.; slain at Edgehill. Sir 


Sir Harry, 
———— took name of V. on su 


l VERNIER, PIERRE (c. 1580-1637), 
ð. Ornans, Burgundy; invented instru- 


ment, the vernier, for accurately measur- 
ing fractions of small-scale divisions. 


VERNON, a city of Texas. Pop. 
1920, 5,142. 


| VERNON, a town of Connecticut, 
in Tolland co. It is on the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. Its 
industries include the manufacture of 
woolen goods and yarns. Pop. about 
5,000. 

! VERNON, EDWARD (1684-1757); 
Eng. admiral; obtained ommend. 0 


expedition against Span. 8S. Amer. — 
sessions, and took — Bello with 


squadron of six ships; attacked Carta- | Pin 


— without success, 1740; admiral, 
: dismissed service, 1746, for pub- 
— letters of official chiefs. 


| WEROLI (41° g N., 13° 25’ 
(ancient Verulae), to wn, Rome, I 
bp.’s see. 


N. PROMS — Sike. E), cty, |to 
ene on cap: o 
V. province; first-class fortress. Rom. 
remains include fine amphitheatre, c. 
290 A.D., theatre, walls, gateways, etc.; 
many mediæval churches, palaces, and 
houses (by Sanmichele aad others), with 
works by Paul Veronese, Ti Tin- 
isano, Giolfino, etc.: cathedral, 
XII. cent.; churches—San Zeno Mag- 


giore, Romanesque: XI. cent. onwards, į the 


VERRAZZANO 


Sant’ Anastasia, 1250-1450, Santa Maria 
in Organo, (c. IX. cent.), ‘San ‘Fermo 
Maggiore ( . cent.), San Bernadino 
( cent.), San Giorgia ‘in Braida 
(rebuilt XVI. cent.), 


tcture-gallery) Ragione, old court of 
ustice, Consiglio, or La Loggia, town 
hall, 1476-03, with fine staircase; house 
of Capulets and Juliet’s reputed tomb; 
magnificent tombs of Scaligers: Porta 
del Palfo, etc. Chief industries are 
cotton, woolen, silk, fron — furni- 
ture, paper. V. becam 











VERONA, CONGRESS OF, 1822.— 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, B 


VERONAL, (CH 20 [CO. NH]:CO; 
white crystalline powder, used medio- 
inally as a hypnotic, 10 to 15 BTS 
inducing sleep without evil effects 


VERONESE, PAOLO, name by whieh 
Paolo Caliari or Cagliari, 1528-88, 
Ital. painter, is — was b. at Verona 
enei title). His f., a sculptor, was 
his first master, but 


Venetian ducal palace. Most famous 
, Family of Darius before Alex- 
ander ( {ational Gallery, London). 


VERONICA, ST. (corruption of the 
Lat. vera icon, ‘true image’), the name 
given to the woman whom tradition 
- | speaks of as having wiped our Lord’s 
face with a kerchief on the road to 
Calvary. The name was first given 
to the ‘true image’ of the holy face 
which was miraculously fmprinted on 
the kerchief, but was later ignorantly 
transferred to the woman herself. 


VERRAZZANO 
GIOVANI DE (1486-1527), an 


Italian 
sailor and lorer. He is believed to 
have visited the coast of North America 


In 1524 he traced 


in 1508, or earlier. 
coast from Cape Fear to New. 
















Engiand and probably entered the Hud- | 
son River, although doubt has been 
thrown im regard to the truth of these 
voyages. He became a privateer and 
pirate and was captured and executed 
by tho Spaniard: in 1527. 


he VERRES, GAIUS (4. 43 B.C.); Rom. 
vernor; — Sicily, 73-71 BO 
tyranny and 0 n; prosecu 
by extortion, 70 B.O.; denounced by 
Cicero in Verrines. 


seat of Gk. bp.; red wine and brandy. 
Pop. 1919, 27 370. a 


VERTEBRATA (Lat. vertebra; ‘joint’), 
Chordata, the great phylum of anfmals 
characterized primarily th 


specialized. 

forms, (¢.g.) Tunicates and the Lancelet, 
this backbone or vertebral column {is 
not dovoloped; but in these sa — is 
en by a supporting unjo and 
elastic rod—the notochord—which even 


n 

Thomas at Florence, and the Bartolom- 
meo Colleoni at Venice. A Baptism of 
Christ, in the Florentine Academy, is 
his only extant canvas. 


VERS DE SOCIÉTÉ, light verse 
written for entertainment, on trififng 
and topical subjects, or relating to 
contemporary persons; many writers of 
it in France in XVIII. cent, and Prior 
(as. is accredited first of Eng. poets’ 


highest grou Amnio prises 
Mammals (including man), Birds, and 
Reptiles, in all of which the embryo is 
protected by a ‘water-jacket’ membrane, 
the amnion, surrounding the embryo 
and keeping it suspended fn a liquid 
medium. With the amnion is associated 
a second embryonic membrane—the 
allantots—the main function of which 
is respiratory. Such structures are 
Amphibians, which are therefore erounea 
phibians, w are ore 
together as Anamnfa. — 


VERTIGO, giddiness, may be d 
diseases of eyes or ears, d ug Pe 


» loss 
of blood, epilepsy, — — 
alcohol or tobacco. = 


VERULAM, St. Albans (q.¢.). 


VERVIERS (50° 37’ N., 5° 52’ E), 
ustria | town, on Vesdre, Liége, Belgium: manu- 
factures woolen cloth. Pop. 50,000. 


VERY, JONES (1813-80), New Eng- 
land poet; b. and d. Salem, Mass. He 
was the son of a sea captain, with whom 


ji 
: 


uin 
magnificent apartments: beautiful gar- 
dens, designed by Le Nôtre, 1613-1700; 
noted fountains; im grounds stand 
Grand Trianon (built for Mme. de 
Maintenon) and Petit Trianon (for 
Mme, du ). Treaty of V es 
ended the Amer. War of Independence, 
1783; town witnessed initial scenes of 
. Fr. Revolution, 1789; palace made 
_ National Museum, 1833; King of Prussia 


VERSAILLES, TREATY OF. See 


Praca CONFERENCES. 


VERSE, a line of a metrical composi- 
tion; name used loosely for a stanza; 
y. may or may not be poetry, (eg.) a 
Limerick is verse, not poetry. See 
Porrny, Prosopy}; Expey, LYRICAL, 
Porrry, SONNET, IAMBIC, ALCAICS, 

PHIC MDTRE. 


VERSE, BLANK. See Buare Vnnsm. 


Greek, 1838-8 and studied theology. 
He became a Unitarian minister in 1 

but never occupied a pastorate. Retir- 
ing to his native town, he lived an un- 
eventful life there, devoted to reflections 
on religious and ethical themes. His 
poems are the musings of a mystic, and 





bine, CO 


essays and poems published In 1839. * 


VESALIUS, ANDREAS (1514-64), 
a Flemish anatomist, was the son of 


VESOUL (47° 37’ N., pe 9’ x. ), town, 
capital, Haute-Saine, France ce; manufac- 
tures files, tools. Pop. 9,000 

VESPASIAN 
PASIANUS (9-79 A.D.), 
commanded legion in 
dued Isle of Wight, 43-44. 
governor of Africa, 63; of Judæa, 66; 
emperor, 69; suppressed — 
Gauls, ews; restored 
Rome; continued ‘conquest O 
erected new forum, baths, etc; 


Colosseum. 
———— SICILIAN, revolution 


roke out at time of vespers, 


Kastor Tuesday, 1282, against 
d op — ive government — I. 


f, AMERIGO sre itd ù 
Oolumbus 


VESPUC 
Ital. navigator; fitted out 
third expedition; explored Venezuelan 
i Brag 3 is08; pilot- f Spain, 
i major o 
1508; have discovered 


claim 
America (named — him) before Cabot 
or Columbus. 


VEST Grete GRAHAM (1830- 
erate Congressman and 


1904), C 

U.S. — b. Frankfort, Ky.; 4 
Sweet Springs, Mo. He practiced the 
rofession of law in Georgetown and 


onvill 


War came. 


te, ‘here 
years, and where he became of national 


red All Saints’ Bay to 


VESTA Rom. goddess of the hearth, 


and akin in attributes to the Gk. Hestia. 
As fire was symbolical of the permanent 
WO as 


rdinary dress o m. citizens 
Empire, which. the ecclesiastics 
ed unchanged, notwithstanding 
f fashion in outside world. 


and kept from 

ordinary clothes; and "about that time 
a cai yr for DD's, 
used by popes an 
the palium, while Ths stole 
also gnized 


een VI. and IX. cent’ 
ead id of which itme a pope's v's 
nsisted CaM27814, ami 
matic, alb, tunicie, 


clasp worn on breast) were 


Tx aaen Sed ha priest’s v's 


consist of 
tunicle, tifical gloves 
shoes, mitre, sta, pectoral CTOSS, 
and ring. ‘An abp. has a crozier and may 


wear a pallium: the po wears 
the pied ag ee sabetackorias and the 
orale (a sort of circular amice 


, With a 
hole for the head) in addition te bp. ‘avs, 


VESTRY 








In XVI. cent. most of the Reformers 


set aside the v. as well as the ceremonies | to 


of the R.C. Church. The Lutherans 
retained the Bes, but the Calvinists 


dispe wit . Th 

tained by the Swed. Ch > 
Anglican Church their use has been the 
subject for endless discussion. The 
Ritualist movement has revived most 
of the R.C. v’s in some places, not 
invariably without resistance. In 1870 


gradually 
present time each clergyman uses his 
own discretion. 


VESTRY, small building attached to 
church; used for robing and assembly 
of clergy, etc. 


VESUVIANITE, Vesuvian; Idocrase, 
mineral composed of silica, alumina, 
and lime: first found in dolomite blocks 
ejected from Vesuvius. 


Wire rope railway carri 
to the rage of crater; observatory at 
foot. 


are Brit.—V. cracca, : 3 
lutea, yellow v.;and V. sylvatica, wood v. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE, that branch 
of medical science which deals with the 
disorders of domestic animals, The first 
veterinary 
France, in 1762. A stmilar institution 
was established in London, in 1791. In 
the United States, schools of veterinary 

ery have been added to some of 

he universities, but most of the schools 
are private institutions. eterinary 
surgeons have their regular rank in the 
United States army. 


Plies a tenn ap led to the right 
of a king or other magistrate or 
officer to withhold his assent to the 
enactment of a law, or, generally, of 


school was founded at Lyons, f S 


bills, resolutions, or 
measures Of other branches. The 
term o 


pronouncing the word ‘veto’ (forbid). 
In Great Britain the power theoretically 
belongs to the crown. In the crown 
colonies the governor exercises the power. 

the U.S. the president can veto a 
measure of Congress; but notwithstand- 
ing his veto, the measure becomes law 
if subsequently carried by a two-thirds 
majority of each house. See PRESIDENT 
OF THB UNITED STATES. 


VETTER, WETTER (58° 20’ N., 15° 
30’ E.), lake, Sweden; seine by Motala 
to the Baltic; length, 80 miles. 


VETULONIUM, VETULONIA (42° 
54’N.,11°E.), ancient town,Etruria; one 
of the Confederation. 


VEVEY (46° 28’ N.; 6° 51’ B.), town, 
on Lake Geneva, canton Vaud, Switzer- 
land; tourist resort. Pop. 15,000. 


VEXIÖ (66° 50’ N., 14° 52’ E); 
town, on Lake Vexid, lin of Kronoberg, 
rocon cathedral; iron foundries. Pop. 


VEZELAY — 28’ N., 3° 43’ E); 
sma wn, ce; edictine 
abbey, founded ix. — * 


VIADUCT. See Buren. 


VIANDEN (49° 55’ N.; 6° 10° Bs 
town on Our, Luxemburg. 


VIANNA DO CASTELLO (41° 41’ N. 
8° 43’ W.), seaport, on Atlantic, Por- 
tugal. Pop. 11,000. 

VIAREGGIO (43° 25° N.; 10° 14’ E.), 
seaport, watering-place, Lucca, Italy. 


VIATICUM, Eucharist administered 
in Catholic Church when death is 
imminent. 


VIAUD, LOUIS MARIE JULIEN. 
ee Loti, PIBRRE. 


VIBERT, JEHAN GEORGES (1840- 
1903), Fr. artist and dramatist; most 
successful as genre painter, but also 
executed fine decorative work for the 
Luxembourg, etc.; comedies {include 
Les Chapeaux and Le Vergias. 


VIBORG. (1) town, Finland (60° 47’ 
N., 18° 43’ H.), at mouth of °° ima 
Canal; cathedral; old Swed. casu” 4293; 
colleges; schools of navige’ a and 
commerce; iron foundries; ma. 





> 


soap; exports timber, papèr pulp, tar 
tallow, butter. Pop. 29,800. (2) 
Jutland, Denmark (56° 27’ N. 
E.); 12th cent. cathedral; iron foundries, 
cloth factories, distilleries. Pop. 10,900, 


VIBURNUM, dried bark of tree 
V. prunifolium (N. America and India); 
employed medicinally in menorrhagia 
and dysmenorrhæœa as an antispasmodic. 


in missionary countries; in 
ae a v. nominally acts for a 
r. 


VICENTE GIL, see Portucan (Lit- 


erature). 


VICENZA (45° 32’ N.; 11° 32’ E.) 
(ancient Vicetia), town, at junction of 
Bacchiglione and Retrone, Italy; no 
for its buildings by Palladio; Gothic 
eathedral, XIII. cent.; bp.’s see; manu- 
factures silk; in latter part of Middle 
Ages was independent republic; 
to Venice, 1404; taken by the Austrians, 
1848. Pop. 57,000; province, 518,238. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 
official of the United States government 
who presides over the Senate, voting 
only in case of a tie vote. He succeeds 
to the presidency in case of death or 
disability of the elected president. The 
following vice-presidents have succeed- 
ed to presidency: John Tyler, 1841; 
MillardiFillmore, 1850; Andrew Johnson 
1868; Chester A. Arthur, 1881; Theo- 
com Roosevelt, 1901; Oalvin Ooolidge, 


can 
lay 


VICEROY, one who rules over a 
kingdom or country in the name of 
the king with regal authority. 
so far as England is concerned seems 
to be confined to the V. of India. The 
king’s representative in Ireland, for 
arc is styled the lord-lieutenant; 
in the Australian Commonwealth, the 
governor-general. 


VICH (41° 55’ N., 2° 11° E.) (ancient 
Ausa), town, Barcelona, Spain; cathe- 
dral; textiles. Pop. 12,000. 


VICHY (46° 7’ N., 3° 25’ £.), town, 
watering-place, on Allier, Allier, Fran 
mineral springs. Pop. 14,700. 


VICKSBURG, a city of Mississippi, 
in Warren co., of which it is the county 
seat. It ison the Yazoo and Mississippi, 
the Alabama and Vicksburg, and the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport and Pacific rail- 


, | Toads, 
is situated on high 


ted | Naples, 1735; denied 
characters 


ce; | Ge 


VICTOR EMMANUEL NI, 


and on the Mississippi river. It 
ground in the midst 
of beautiful scenery. Vicksburg is 
an important commercial city and has 
an extensive trade in cotton. It has also 
car shops and cottonseed of] works and 
lumber mills. It is the seat of several 
educational institutions. In the suburbs 
is a National cemetery in which are 
buried 17,000 Union dead. the 
Civil War Vicksburg was one of the 
strongest points on the pi and 
several attacks by land and water were 






through a neck of land making the 
city an island. The harbor has since 
been restored by the Feders} govern- 
ment. Pop. 1920, 17,931. 


VICO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1688- 
1744), Ital. historian and philosopher, 
prof. of Rhetoric in Naples; app. his- 
toriographer-royal by Charles III. of 

d reality of 
in Greco-Rom. traditions. 


VICTOR AMEDEUS II. (1666-1732); 
duke of Savoy and Ist king of Sardinia; 
s. of Duke Charles Emmanuel II. and 
Jeanne de Savoie-Nemours: m. Anne, 
niece of Louis XIV. of France: the 
greater part of his reign was spent in 
throwing off the Fr. yoke. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL If. (1820-78), 
succ. his f., Charles Albert, as king of 
Sardonia, 1849; joined England and 
France in an anti-Russ. alliance, 1855, 
and sent troops to the Crimea; joined 
by Napoleon III. in war against Austria, 
1859, and defeated the Austrians; 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Romagna 
joined Sardinia, 1 ; the same year 
Garibaldi invaded and conquered Napl 
and was joined by V., who accepted 
sovereignty of S. Italy, and annexed 
the majority of Papal States; proclaimed 
kins of Italy at the first Ital. liament 
at Turin, 1861. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL TIT. (1869), 
King of Italy; succeeded to the throne 
on the assassination of his f., Humbert I., 
in 1900; entered the army {fn 1887, and 
was made lieutenant-general în 1894, 
and commanding general at Naples in 
1897; gave much attention to military 


and sea; lived almost continuously 
among his troops, and, along with other 


VICTORIA 


members of the royal house, set a fine 
example to the nation. On the conclu- 
sion of the L war, at the request of his 
ministers, ted the Croce di 


— — 
of suffering, * gave away much of his 
wealth, and {insisted that his 
fortune should bear its burden of taxa- 
— equally —— 


VICTORIA, state, S.E. Australia 

—— 6’ S., 141°-149° 58’ E .): bounded 
; NE. by New 8 South Wales, 
8 Indian 


' W., and reaches an extreme 
—— of over 6,500 ft. in Mt Bogong; 
drained in the N. by Mury which 
forms N. a and its tabutaries 


— 


Victoria was discovered by Captain | and 


Oook gaio: first 
by Bri (1834); 


ently 
included m New 
South Ses un . when 


and three years by m by Adult vote. Votes 


erous in the relief į hardware, 


dairy farming tral 
rare largo foresta, | together, In 186. 


VICTORIA 


producing valuable timber. Gold 
mines are an important source of wealth; 
other minerals are coal, tin, antimony, 
silver. Manufactures inctude machinery, 
textiles, Chief 


rincipal religions are Anglican, 
Presbyterian, M Methodist. Pop. 1 320,2 
000. See MaP AUSTRALASIA. 

VICTORIA.—(1) The cap. of British 
Columbia, has a fine situation, with a 
tting vessels of 18 ft. 
of Van- 


cathedral, a high ool 
ted to M Gill University in Mont- 
real, a public ltbrary, a handsome park 


seaport shipping coffee, ri and 
manioc, 290 m. N of Rio do Janeiro, 


Caracas în Venezuela. 
8,500. (5) A vi gee aEe 
cion by rafl in the of Mallen 
Chile. — 8,000. (6) The chief ciy 
port co ’ 

and Vermillion in the British stand’ of 
New | Hong Kong. Pop. (Chinese) in 1920, 


VICTORIA, of Texas. Pop. 
1920, 5,967. — 


VICTORIA (1819-1901); | Queen of 


Great Britain d Ireland, Em 
of ——— of Duke of Kent and 


10); (8) Aico 


became sag hi 
8 Albert Edward (1841-1910 
— 


1843-1878), became ae 
Alfred, Duke 


strictly tm- 
in party politics, while aay 


enang that 
cent MET pound diet aaoi 
Consort 


4 


VICTORIA 


died; this event had a marked influence 
on her life, and thenceforth she lived 
rivately, although never neglect- 
the duties incumbent upon her. 
In 1876 she assumed the title of Empress 
of India; her jubilee was celebrated in 
1887, and her diamond jubilee in 1897. 
Her wisdom, knowledge of foreign 
politics unselfishness, and uprightness 
were all remarkable traits o her long 
reign, the chief events of which were: 
granting popular constitution to Can- 
ada, outbreak of Chartist movement, 
Afghan War, Sikh War, and annexa- 
tion of Punjab to Brit. India, adoption 

of post, — of the Educa- 


Mutiny, disestablishment of Irish 
Church, abolition of religious tests at 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
abolition of army Ballot and 
Judicature Acts Berlin Con- 
ference, Zulu War, autonomy of Boer 
republics, suzerainty in >. Home 
Rule agitations in Ireland, chise 
Bill, 8. African War, Australian Com- 
monwealth Bill, joint invasion of China 
by chief Western powers (Great Britain, 
.S., Germany, Russia, and France). 


VICTORIA. See Honc-Kona. 


VICTORIA CROSS, a decoration 
instituted In 1856 and conferred on 
officers and men of all ranks of the Brit. 
army and navy for personal bravery. 
It — of a get i Maltese cross 


‘For 


additional — — eve very bar (added for 
additional bra as would have 
entitled the ———— to the — oc 

e 


soldiers in the Ind. — In 1920 a 
royal warrant was pub. ordaining that 
among those aligibfe for the decora- 
tion shall be 


VIDA 


naval, military, and air forces of the 
. Up till 1913 the distinction 
had been gained by 552 officers and men. 
During the course of tne World War 
633 V.C.’s were awarded, and two V.C. 
bars for special services in the fad. 


VICTORIA — (17° 59 8., 25° 51` 
E.), cataract of the Zambesi; height, 
o a about 4 walle; descoverce 

ne, one of the 
waterfalls of the world. 


VICTORIA LAND was so named 
after Queen Victoria, and was discovered 
in 1841 by Captain James Clark Ross. 
It ts a region of the Antarctic lying 
between 180° and 150° E. long. Ross 
followed {ts margin as far as 78° 4 8. 
lat. Here are situated Mt. Erebus and 
— — which belong to a lofty. 


VICTORIA NY. large 
water lake, Central ca a° 8., 330 
15 E.), wholly in Brit. terr.; entered 
by the Kagera, Katonga, 'Rubana, : 
Shimiu, and other rivers: is the source 
of the Nile, to which it 


K 


— 


the most important are 

Ukerewe and Sesse. Contains numerous . 

kinds of fish and molluscs, and is fre-' 

— by alligators and bippopotam4. Í 
26,828 sq. m. 


VICTORIA REGIA, 
TORIA or ROYAL W 


in diameter, green above and purple 
or violet beneath. The flowers are very 
large and fragrant. It is grown in tanks 
in stovehouses. 


on OR ERA, CLAUD 
BELLUNO (1764 - 
; b. — Rar s entered my 
a priva u ; Tose steadily, 

Napoleon created him Marshal for the 
services at Friedland. After distin- 
ed — m the Pruss. War he 

e governor of Berltn. 


VICUNA or VICUGNA (Auchenia 
vicunia), a small ruminant, native of 
Bolivia and N. Chile. Its soft silky 
fur or wool is brown in color, and much 
valued for the manuf. of ——— fabrics. 
the V. is very wild, active, and sure- 
footed, and is much hunted. 


VIDA, MARCO GIROLAMO (1490- 
1566). a Latin poet; b. at Cremona. He 
became a canon of St. John Lateran 

at Rome; was appointed Prior of St. 
the į Silvester, Tivoli, Pope Leo X., and 

















Bishop of Alba by Clement VII. (1532). 
His chief poems are Christias, 1535; 
De Arte Poetica, and Scacchiae Ludas. 
VID PEIRE (fi. 12th century), a 
Prov troubadour, b. at Toulouse. 
His Songs were published by Bartsch | ond 
(1857). See Life by Schopf, 1887. 


' VIDIN, WIDIN (43° 59 N., 22° 52 
E.) (Rom. Bononia), fortified town; 
river port, on Danube, Bulgaria; dis- 


tilleries; exports cereals; 
merce. Pop. 17,000; (department), 
240,000. 

VIDOCQ, EUGENE FRANCOIS 
1775-1857), a French criminal and 
etective; b. at Arras. Was for a time 


; becam 
dence of Ger. emperors; besieged by 
Turks (1529-1683); absolute govern- 
ment abolished (1848). Vienna gained 
civic autonomy in 1850. Pop. 2,149,800. 
See AvsTRIA. 

VIENNA, CONGRESS OF (1814-15), 
attended by the chief powers of Europe, 
undid Napoleon’s work. It restored 
King of Naples, Duke of Tuscany, 

King of Sardinia to their 


former territories, and gave Milan and 
Venice to Austria. A new kingdom of 
the Netherlands was created with the 


en 

in 1812 was made chief of the ‘Brigade de 
Sreté6. His Memoires, 1829 are of 
doubtful authenticity. 


VIEIRA, ANTONIO (1608 - 97), 
Portug. Jesuit; won patronage of John 
IV.; combined the life of preacher with 
that of statesman, and improved eco- 
nomic condition of Portugal. V.’s ideal 
was the conversion of er. Indians 
and negro slaves, and from 1653 to 
1661 he worked zealously in the cause. 


VIELE, EGBERT LUDOVIKUS 
(1825-1902), Civil War general and 
civil eer; b. Waterford, N. Y.; 


A Ger. Confederation was formed; the 
national feeling which overthrew Nap- 
oleon was disregarded, and the arrange- 
ments were entirely in the interests of 
the princes of Europe. 


the capture of Norfolk, Va., of which 
he was military governor (1862-3). 
Between and following this military 


as 
New Jersey (1854-6), chief engineer 
— Central, ing N * York, and of 

spect Par rooklyn, park com- 
missioner of New York (1883), and 
president of the Board of Commissioners 
the next year. He served a term in 


grain 
wine. Pop. 1911, 332,276. Capital, 
Poitiers. (2) 45° 32’ N., 4° 52’ E.), 
town, on Rhone, Isére, France; formerly 
abp.’s see; has Romanesque-Gothic 


Congress. inci’ tanpi oE Augustus and — 
ustria eater, aqueducts. anufactures * 
Pha » OF WIEN AD. O anane tiles, hardware, leather, gloves; large 


trade in wine. Pop. 25,300. (3) (46° 
10’ N., 0° 40’ E.) river, France, rises in 
department Co , joins Loire; length, 
220 miles. 

VIENNE, COUNCIL OF, a R.C. 
synod, Oct. 1311 to Ma 1312, by 
which the Order of the Temple was 
suppressed as conflicting with the 
general weal. 


cities of Purope. renowned for art, 


ingst 
tions (destroyed 1858), claims to be 
the handsomest street in the world. 
Here are congregated, among other 
splendid structures, Votive Church 
(1856-79), univ. (founded 1365), Rat- 


VIERSEN VIKINGS 
— — — — — 


VIERSEN (51° 17’ N., 6° 24’ E.), VIGNY, ALFRED DE (1797 - 1863), 
town, Rhineland, Prussia; manufac- | Fr. poet; served during wars of the 
tures velvets, silks. Pop. 30,172. pe abe disciple sA eae o 
3 e ing, uenter o ctor 

om ER WALDSTATTERSEE. See Lvu- Hugo’s salon „and full of ardor of early 
VIERZON (47° 13’ N., 2° 3 E), po mony ars, 1826, thougl 


»{ but novel Cing-Mars, 1826, though 
town, Cher, France; manufactures agri- | without interest of form, shows no inferi- 
cultural machinery. Pop. 12,000. 


adapietion Of Snaveeneue e Ohne 
VIETA, FRANGOIS (1540 - 1603), Fr. ptation oO akespeare’s ello, 
mathematician; g — Gombe 1829; Stello, 1832, and Chatterton, 1835, 
near La Rochelle; employed on State 


did great service to Romantic move- 
matters by Henry III. and IV.; made|™ent. See France (LITERATURE). 
algebra a symbolic science and dis- 


À VIGO (42° 12’ N., 8° 43’ W.), sea- 
covered trigonometrical relations of rt, — station, on Ria ae Vigo, 
multiple angles. 


ontevedra, Spain; fisheries; important 
VIEUXTEMPS, HENRI (1820 - 81),|commerce. The town was attacked by 

Belg. violinist and composer, Drake towards the end of the 16th 
VIGAN (17° 30’ N., 120° 20’ E.), 


town, Luzon, Philippine Islands; manu- S 
— cotton fabrics; fisheries. Pop. 
_ VIGEVANO (45° 18’ N., 8° 52’ £.), 
town, on Ticino, Pavia, Italy; cathedral: 
alt — —— Pop. (commune), 

VIGFUSSON, GUDBRAND (1828- 
89), Scandinavian scholar; for some 
years lector in Icelandic at Oxford. 
His works include an Icelandic dictionary 
and the Corpus Poeticum Boreale. 


VIGIL, watch kept on 
religious feast. lle Ra 


VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, an un- 
authorized organization of citizens in 
the U.S.A., who, in the absence of 
regular courts or by reason of their 
insufficiency, take urgent cases into 
their own hands and administer summary 
justice. These committees existed 





















treasure fleet from America. 
Pop. 45,000. 


VIJAYANAGAR, BIJANAGAR (15° 
20’ N., 76° 30 E.), ruined city, Madras, 
India; ancient capital of the kings of V. 


VIKINGS (Icelandic Vikingr, sea- 
rover; not connected with ‘ ’), 
Scandinavian pirates who from VIII.-XI. 
cent. overran large parts of the Brit. 
Isles and Europe. The Viking Age 
reached its height in IX.-X. cent. 
One band of Northmen (Varangians) 
under Rurik founded the Russian 
Empire, 862 (see Russia), crossed 
Europe by the Dnieper valley, and 
even threatened Constantinople. Still 
more hist. are the Viking invasions of 
Britain and the European coast between 
the Rhine and Loire mouths. Towards 
end of VIII. cent. the Danes made first 
appearance on Eng. coast; colonizing ex- 
peditions followed mere harrying raids: 
although checked by Alfred and Dane- 
geld, Danes secured permanent footing, 
Canute, becoming king of all England; 
1018 (see ENGLAND, HISTORY oF). 

Northmen invaded N. and W. of 


VIGNAUD (JEAN) HENRY (1830- 
1922), an American diplomat; b. at New 


Capt. of the 6th La. Regt., C.S.A. In 

863 he was sec. of the Confederate 
Diplomatic Commission, Paris, and 
later after the close of the war entered 
the diplomatic service of the United 
States government, and from 1882-1909 
was sec. to the American Legation and 


912 ceded Normandy as a'peace-offering 
to Northmen under Rollo. Like their 
descendants, the Normans, the North- 
men or V. were able administrators as 
well as bold adventurers. In their small 
craft (several examples of which have 
been discovered) they scoured the seas, 


VILAS 





reaching Greenland and even N. Amer- 
ca (see VINLAND) in X-XI. cent. 


VILAS, WILLIAM F. (1840-1908), an 
American statesman; b. at Chglsea, 
Mass. He served in 
becoming a 
took a prominent part in politics as a 
Democrat. He was Postmaster-General 
from 1885 to 1889 and in the latter 
year was appointed Secretary 
Interior. He served as United States 
Senator from 1891 to 1897. 


FRANCISCO (PANCHO) 


(1878 - 1923), Mexican revolutionary 
leader; 6. Las Nieves, Mexico, as 
Doreteo He was illiterate 


and early became a bandit and outlaw 
and his arrest for capital crimes was 
sought by the Diaz administration. He 
joined Madero’s insurrection against 
the regime in 1910, fought Orozco, who 


rebelled against Madero, and, when 
Huerta became Mexican president, 
joined Carranza in | a revolt 
inst him. With the downfall of 
uerta he quarreled wi 
inst whom he conducted operations 
during the whole of S ure 
of power. At times he dominated the 


in 


and in March, 1916, headed an attack 
on Columbus, New Mexico, in which 


the town seriously damaged. 
rage caused the United States to send 
a punitive expedition into Mexico to 

Villa and his forces, 


Ta- 
He remained unconquerable and 
irrepressible, secure in mountain fast- 
nesses, and for a period, with Carranza 
apparently seated firmly 
little was heard of him. Obregon’s 
overthrow of Carranza and the latter's 
tion in 1920 brought his forces 
in conflict with Villa, but the latter, 
with his old enemy Carranza removed, 
did not appear to harbor serious designs 
of chall constituted authority 
further. bregon was strong enough 
to put Villa in the position of being 
forced to ‘surrender’ in the summer of 
1920. The surrender consisted of Villa’s 
promise not to take up arms against 
the government again, in return for 
which undertaking he received a huge 
lantation at Canutilla, Durango, where 
was to be ‘guarded’ by trusted 
followers paid by the government, 
and each of his disbanded men, number- 
ing 900, ‘were to receive a year’s pay in 


addition toa farm. Assassina 1923. 


; town, on Drave, 





VILLA DEL PILAR (26° 44’ 8., 58° 
15’ W.), city, river port, on Y. 
Paraguay. Pop. 11,000. 


VILLAFRANCA. (1) A tm. in the 
prov. of Verona, Italy, m. m 
Verona tn. 


port of in the dept. Alpes- 
aritimes, on the Gulf of Nice. It is 
the station for the French Mediter- 
ranean fleet in the winter, and has 
marble quarries. Pop. (com.) 5,000. 


VILLA REAL (41° 23’ N., 7° 39’ W.), 
town, on Corgo, Montes, Portu- 
gal; wine industry. Pop. c. 6,500. ` 


to TLLA I RICA (25° 48 8S., 56° 33’ W.), 
wn, raguay; agricultural region; 
noted for tobacco. Pop. c. 26,000. f 


VILLACH (46° 37’ N., 18° 50° E.), 
Carinthia, Austria: 
ead-mining center. Pop. 19,250. 


VILLAFRANCA DI VERONA (45° 22’ 
N., 10° 50’ E.), town, Verona, Italy; 
silk industry. Pop. 10,100. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES were orig- 
inally family groups united for defense 
against hostile neighbors; hence came 
the tribe, and adjoining tribes united 
(e.g.) in Teutonic countries. With 
feu came an overlord, but the 
land of the village community for nearly 
1000 years consisted of open fields; the 
‘commons’ are a survival of this. The 
oe of the village common life 
began England in late XV. cent., 
when lords of the manor, finding sheep 
more profitable than peasants, set up 
enclosures. In spite of laws prohibiting 
ence the — — — — to 
enclose, pulling wn whole villages 
in the process. All through XVI. cent. 
the work went on. Agrarian revolt and 
denunciations of preachers and writers 
could not save the countryside. The 
landless peasantry drifted into the 
towns, or wandered homeless, to be 
punished by heavy statutes against 


cy. 
The commons enclosed fn XV. and 
XVI. cent’s were the o 


VILLALBA (43° 18’ N., 7° 40° W.,);' 
town, Lugo, Spain. Pop. 14,300. . 





repeat the first and third lines of the 
first tercet. 


VILLANI, GIOVANNI (c. — 
Ital. chronicler; b. Florence. In 1 
he took an active part in the —— 
whereby Pisa, Lucca, and Florence be- 
came united, and became prior of the 
city; app. (1328) to take precautions 
against the spreading to Florence of the 
plague which ravaged Italy, and showed 
great wisdom in his choice of methods. 


to execute so admirably his great 
Chronicle or History of Florence. 


VILLANUEVA DE LA SERENA (39° 
N., 5° 45’ W.), town, on Guadiana, 
Badajoz, Spain. Pop. 13,600. 

VILLANUEVA Y GELTRU (41° 15’ 
N., 1° 45’ E.), seaport, on Mediterranean 
Barcelona, Spain; manufactures textiles, 
paper. Pop. 12, 


after being engaged in various newspaper 
work, in 1873 entered railroading wi 
e backing of German stockholders 


& 


p 
the New York Evening Post until 1918 
when he sold that pro 
editor and owner 


1706, and Malp 
military 


VILLENEUVE-LES-AVIGNON *- 


VILLARI, PASQUALE (1827 - 1917), 
Ital. historian; wrote Savonarola and h i): 
Times, M achiavelli and his Times, ana 
First Two Centuries of Florentine History. 


VILLARREAL (39° 55’ N., 0° 7’ W.), 
town, Castellon, de la Plana, 
orange-growing district. Pop. 16, 100. 


VILLARS, CLAUDE LOUIS HEC. 
TOR DE (1653 - 1734), Fr. soldier: 
served under Condé and me; 
defeated by Marlborough at Ramillies, 

uet, 1709, but was 
gentius o France 


in War of 
Span. Succession. 

VILLAVICIOSA (46° 34’ N.; B° 24’ 
W.), small seaport, on Ria de Villa- 
viciosa, Oviedo, Spain. 

ROUERG- 


VILLEFRANCHE - DE - 
NE (44° 21’ N., 2° 2’ E.), town, on 
Aveyron, Aveyron, France; cathedral; 
in vicinity, — Dbosphate quar- 


ries. Pop. 8,400 
VILLEFRANCHE - SUR - SAÔNE 
45° 59’ N., 4° 43’ E.), town, Rhône, 
ce; manufactures te textiles; was cap. 
of Beaujoais. Pop. 16,200. 


VILLEHARDOUIN, GEOFFRKOY DE 
(c. 1150- c. 1212), Fr. historian; appears 
marshal of Champagne and 

e 


onstants 
in Lat. or in verse of chansons de geste 
and romances. 


VELEN, VILLEINAGE. Seo Stav- 
COMTE DE, JEAN BAP- 
TISTE — COMTE ARIE ANNE 


SERAPHIN (1773 - = Fr. states- 
man; b. 


po especially in 
press restrictions, was one of the prov- 
ocations of the revolution of 1830; 
retired, 1828. 


VILLENA (38° 36’ N., 0° 48’ W.), 
town Alicante, Spain; manufactures silk, 
salt. Pop. 14,400. 


VILLENEVUE, PIERRE CHARLES 
JEAN BAPTISTE SYLVESTRE (1763- 
AeA Pe eal Spear Ao 1300, Weber's 

in ; n’s 

Trafalgar: his ship, the 

was taken, and he was 

carried prisoner to England; returned to 
France and committed suicide. 


VILLENEUVE - LES - AVIGNON 
(43° 47’ N., 4° 48’ E.), town, on Rhône, 


VILLENEUVE-SUR-LOT VIMY RIDGE 









town, Baden; Germany; manufactures 
watches. Pop. 12,000. 

VILLON, FRANCOIS (1431-c. 1490), 
Fr. poet; b. Paris, of poor parents of 
name unknown; took name of protector, 
who had him carefully educated; but V. 
always led a gay, idle, vicious life, went 
to prison several times, and only 
escaped hanging through event of 
coronation of King Louis XI., 1461. 
His work is glory of Fr. mediæval 
poetry; chief poems are contained in 
Petit Testament and Grand Testament, 
l es, mostly satirical, to friends and 
others; studded with ballades and 
rondeaux, the best known of which is 
Ballade des dames du tempe jadis. 


VILNA, or WILNO. (1) — 
ment, Lithuania (54° N., 26° E.); 
surface level; much occupied by woods, 
lakes, and marshes; orchards, nurseries; 
timber, sawmills, paper, glass, bricks. 
Area, 16,181 sq. m.; pop. 2,083,200. 
2) Tn., cap. of above; anc. cap. of 

ithuania: imperial palace, R.C. and 
Gr. cathedrals; important railway center 
exports timber and grain; manufac- 
tures buttons, gloves, pencils, brushes, 
artificial flowers, tobacco. In World 
War Vilna was occupied by the Germans 
Bent. 18, 1915) after its evacuation by 
the Russtans; the town and surrounding 
dist. were seized by the Poles (Oct. 
1920). The dispute in relation to the 
possession of the city continued until 
1922 when, with certain restrictions, it 
was awarded to Poland by the League 
of Nations. Pop. 204,300. 


VILVORDE (50° 55’ N., 4° 27’ E., 
town, Brabant, Belgium. Pop. 17,000. 


VIMEIRO. See Penrnsutan WAR. 


VIMY RIDGE Pas-de-Calais, France 
— 2° 48’ E.),5m.N. by E. of 
n E. spur of the higher ridge of 


Gard, France; manufactures silk; in- 
teresting medizval remains. 


VILLENEUVE - SUR - LOT (44° 23’ 
N., 0° 40’ E.), town, on Lot, Lot-et- 
Ga: anne, France; trade in prunes; 
oo of medisval ramparts. Pop. 


VILLALBA (43° 18’ N.; 7° 40’ W.), 
town, Lugo, Spain. Pop. 14, 300. 


VILLERS - BRETONNEUX, tn., 
Somme, France (49° 51’ N., 2° 30’ E.); 
hosiery, knitting machines, bricks. In 


attacked (April 33) along with tanks, 
and forced the British out of the town; 
but in a brilliant counter-attack (A pril 
24) it was recovered, and at the end 
of two days’ fighting the Germans were 
back where they were at the beginning 
of the attack. Pop. 5,000. See Somme, 
Barr LE OF THE. 


VILLERS - COTTERETS, 
— France (49° 15’ N., ge 5 "E.): 
boilers, basket work, biscuits; 
birthplace of elder Dumas. In World 
War entered by Germans (Sept. 3, 
1914) and evacuated by them in first 
battle of the Marne (Sept. 9); Germans, 
pressed towards the town ( une 1918) 
but were held up on the outskirts of the 
forest of the same name. Pop. 5,600. 


VILLIERS DE L'ISLE ADAM, COM- 
TE DE, PHILIPPE AUGUSTE MATH- 
IAS (1838 - 89), Fr. poet; one of origina- 
tors of Symbolist movement; in drama, 
La Revolte (1870), he attacked bourgeois 
conventionalism; his Contes Cruels, 1 
and 1889, are short stories of ——— 
and thrilling kind. 


VILLIERS, FREDEnIC (1852-1922), 
Brit. war artist and correspondent; war 
artist for the Graphic in most wars since 
1876; was the only war artist at siege 
of Port Arthur; with Spain. army, Mo- 
rocco (1909); with both Brit. and Fr. 
armies in France (1914-17); made re- 


Sept. 1915. Subsequently this of 
the front was taken over by the British, 
who were attacked by the Germans, 
the 25th and 47th Divisions losing some 
ground at the N. part of the ridge near 
Souchez, May 26, 1916, which remained 
a bastion of the Ger. front. It was 
brilliantly stormed by the Canadians 
in the Arras battle, April 9-10, BIg 


Pictures — Me Many Wars, Tocha Per- 
sonalities arriors Bold, etc.; 
painted 20 ft. battle-piece Sap and 
Shell, etc. 


VILLIERS, GEORGE. See Bucxrnc- 
HAM, DUKE OF. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE WILLIAM 
FREDERICK. See CLARENDON, 4TH 


forward at a bound under cover of a 
skilful barrage. The Ger. entrench- 
ments had been blown to pieces, but 
there was stubborn resistance at a few 
points, notably Hill 145 and the ‘Pimple’ 


MARL OF, 


VILLINGEN (48° 5’ N., 8° 30’ E.), 


VINCENNES 


at the N. end, which were used as the 
pivot of the Ger. counter-thrust. Over 
4,000 prisoners were taken by the 
Canadian Corps, who pressed down the 
slopes to the village of Vimy and the 
outskirts of Lens. The assault was 
one of the most complete successes of 
the war. Near the crest of the ridge, 
now planted with maples, stand two 
monuments to Canadian heroism. Sir 
Julian Byng, in command of the Cana- 
dian Corps, adopted the title Lord Byng 
of Vimy, 1919. 


VINCENNES.—(1) (48° 49’ N., 2° 
25’ E.), fortified town, Seine, nce; 
manufactures chemicals; noted for its 
castle. Pop. 38,000. 


VINCENNES, a city of Indiana and 
the county seat of Knox co., Indiana. 
It is 117 m. S.W. of Indianapolis. It 
is on the Wabash River and on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St.. Louis, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern, the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois and the Vandalia railroads. It 
has the Vincennes University and the 
Cathedral Library. und Vincennes 
are many Indian mounds, and among 
the points of interest are the old legis- 
lative hall and the house occupied by 
William Henry Harrison while Terri- 
torial Governor. It manufactures sewer 
pipes, bridge work, spokes, handles, 
glass, paper products, flour and furni- 
ture. Pop. 1920, 17,160. 


_ VINCENT, GEORGE EDGAR (1864), 
an American educator, b. at Rockford, 
Ill., s. of John Heyl and Elizabeth 
Dusenbury Vincent. He was educated 
at Yale and at the University of Chicago. 
He was an instructor and later professor 
and dean at the University of Chicago 
from 1892-1911 and was president of 
the University of Minn., 1911-17. He 
was also engaged in chautauqua work 
after 1886, was pres. of the Chautauqua 
Institution from 1907-15 and hon. pres. 
same after 1915. President Rockefeller 
Foundation since 1915. Author: Social 
Mind and Education, 1896 and An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Society (with Albion 
Woodbury Small), 1895. 


> VINCENT DE PAUL, ST. (1576- 
1660), Fr. priest; founded rists 
(q.v.) and Sisters of Charity, and worked 
among galley slaves; canonized, 1737. 


VINCENT FERRER, ST. (1355-1419), 
S priest, famous for his preach- 


VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS (d. c. 1264), 
Fr. scholar; supposed to have joined the 
Dominicans in Paris, and afterwards 








at Beauvais; reader at monastery of 


Royaumont near Paris; enjoyed patron- 





age of St. Louis of France and other 
rulers; wrote Speculum Majus, a great 
encyclopædia of mediæval knowledge. 


VINCENT, ST., early Christian mar- 


tyred for the faith by Diocletian. 


VINCENT, ST., OF LERINS (d. c. 


450 A.D.), monk of L.; wrote Commoni- 


torium, wherein occurs famous dictums 
quod ubique, quod semper quod ab omnibus 
creditum est. 


VINCI, LEONARDO DA. See Leon- 


ARDO DA VINCI. 


VINDELICIA (48° N., 10° 30’ E.), 
an ancient Rom. province; included 
N.E. Switzerland and the S. parts of 
Baden, Württemberg, and Bavaria. 


VINDHYA (23° N., 76° E.), mountain 
range, India, forming N. boundary of 
the Deccan. 


VINE (Vitis), climbing plant, the ten- 
drils representing the modified main 
axis, the growth of the shoot being 
continued by the robust lateral branch 
nearest the apex. Vitis vinifera, the 
grape-v., is cultivated for its fruits, 
which yield wines and which when dried 
are raisins. The following selection 
includes many of the choicest varieties: 
Alicante, Appley Towers, Black Ham- 
burgh, Black Prince, Buckland Sweet- 
water, Duke of Buccleuch, Foster's 
Seedling, Gros Colman, Gros Guillaume, 
Lady Downs, Madresfield Court, Mrs. 
Pearson, Mrs. Pince, Muscat of Alexan- 
dria, and Muscat Hamburgh. V’s re- 
quire liquid manure, efficient ventilation, 
carefully watched temperature. V’s 
are attacked by diseases, (eg.) tho 
incurable scourge, Phylloxera. 


VINE INSECT. Bee PHYLLOXERA. 


VINEGAR impure, diluteacetic acid 
(H.Cs:H;0;), generally made by acetons 
following alcoholic fermentation of the 
sweet wort of malt. Malt vinegar is 
brown, contains 3-6% acetic acid, and 
yields 5-6% extract; also made from 
wine, cider, glucose, etc. ‘Wood vinegar’ 
is pyroligneous acid. 


VINEGAR HILL, battlefield near 
Enniscorthy. See Ire ann (History). 


VINELAND, a borough in Cumber- 
land County, New Jersey. It is on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and the 
West Jersey and Seashore Railroad. 
Among its many buildings are the 
Carnegie Library, the White King Squab 
Plant which building is one half mile 
in length and the Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society. Among its products 
are: shoes, pearl buttons, paper boxes, 
sashes, doors and blinds, chenille cur- 





glass. Pop. 1920, 6,799. 


VINET, ALEXANDRE RODOLPHE 


(1797-1847), Swiss author, theologian, 
and paipis orator; founded Swiss Free 
Church, 1845. 


VINGT-ET-UN, card game;one player 


holds bank; object is to make number 21; 
ace counts one or eleven, co 

ten: best hand ‘natural,’ 
or court-card. 
than his own. 


the name applied to a 


VINLAND, 

district in E. of N. America which was 
visited by various Norse explorers — 
early XI. cent.; first discovered by Bjarni 
Herjulfsen, who sighted it when driven 
out of his way by a storm in 986, but 
did not land. Partly explored by 
Leif Ericson in 1000; settlements were 
made in 1002 by Thorwald Ericson and 
m 1007 by Thorfinn Karlsefne, but 
owing to the enmity of the aboriginal 
tnhabitants neither of these proved 
permanent. Received the name from 
the fact that vines grew wild there. 
The region is mentioned in various 
Icelandic works of the XII. — oe 
ing centuries, and is generally be 

have been situated — in 
Rhode Island or Massachusetts. 


VIOL, musical instrument, precursor 
of violin; had flat back, three to six 
strings, and deep bends in the sides. 


— genus of plants, order Viola- Viola- | buti 


re Pansy o 
— Sweet Violet. (V. odorata), 
A Violet (V. canina). 


VIOLACEÆ, order ofS herbs and 
shrubs; in flowers calyx has 5 sepals, 
5 petals, 5 stamens; Viola is a genus, 


VIOLET (Viola) includes three Brit. 
odorata, and V. 


seldom set seed, this being prod 
by cleistogamous forms. 


VIOLIN, a musical instrument with | treb 


the acl. 


the period of development, the making | V 
of violins was restricted chiefly to the 
Tyrol and U Italy; and it was in 
the hands of the 17th and 18th cent. 

otably the Amatis, | Ger 


tains, thermometers, clothing and flint 






urt-card 
ace and ten 
Bank pays better hands 


VIRCHOW 


Guarnerius, and Stradivarius—that the 
instrument attained that perfection 
which has never since been surpassed. 
The perfected violin model presents 
many points of technical iMmterest— 
points of form and adjustment of wood 

and varnish—which, as they cannot be 
briefly described, are best studied in 
expert works devoted to o subject. 
The first ig — — 


porarily 

used, and the strings plucked by the 

ers. This is called pizzicato playing. 
For modifying the tone in a 
way, a mute is placed on the bridge 
supporting the strings. From the 
open note of the fourth to the —_ 
possible note of the first strings th 
is an available compass £ of about three 
octaves and a half. Essentially the 
violin is an instrument of melody, but 
by using one or more of the open strings, 
and by what is technically termed 
double stopping, a limited harmony can 
be produced. It has long been the 
foundation instrument of the orchestra, 
where the division is into first and 
second violins; and as nearly all the 
masters have written for it, ite literature 
is exceptionally rich. The virtuosi of 
the violin are noticed under their re- 
spective names. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC, EUGENE (1814- 
79), Fr. — restored cien 


dings 
works, inclu a monumental Dic- 
tionary of Fr Architecture. 


VIOLONCELLO, stringed instrument 
about twice the size of the violin, and 


Aug. 1870. 


VIPER. See under SNarxES AND 
SERPENTS. 


VIPER’S BUGLOSS (Echium), genus 
of piante, order Boragineæ; Common 
(E. vulgare) has blue flowers, 


——— stem, and prickly leaves. 


VIRCHOW, RUDOLF (1821-1902), 
; Ger. pathologist: b. Schivelk an Posen 
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known as Tidewater; îm center is the 
Piedmont country, consisting of a wide 
plain in E. and a hilly region in W.; 
farther W. the Blue Ridge extends 
across the state from S.W. to N.E., 

highest points being Roger Mt. 5,720 ft., 

and White Top, 5,530 ft. Between the 


1843), 
— eae forced through 


burg, but recalled a prof. of Pathologie 
Anat. to Berlin in 1856. V. proved that 
the cellular theory applied to patholog- 
ical as well as to physiological processes, 

made many important anatomical and 
pathological discoveries, and may be 
regarded as the founder of the modern 
science of pathology. He also made 
valuable researches in anthropology and 
arcipologyi An authority on hospita 
administration, he had a great share in 
the sanitary reformation of Berlin, and 
was an active politician, being for 
several years chairman of the finance 
committee in Pruss. Lower House, and 
later leader of the Opposition fn the 
Reichstag against Bismarck. 


VIRE (48° 51’ N., 0° 55’ W.), town, 
on on virs department Calvados, France 
ufactures woolens. Pop. 6,500. 


gases ISLANDS, a grou of islands, 


varies with elevation, but is generally 
temperate and healthy, except in the 
marshy districts in the E. Flora includes 
— paas, cedar, and many valuable 

ber trees; fauna includes deer and 
a — number of game birds. 

Chief towns are Richmond (cap.), 
Norfolk — ———— ch- 
burg, N ewport N Agriculture is 
carried on, the principal crops gn 


especially 

oysters. Minerals include coal, ton 
manganese, granite, slate, talc. a a 
tant industries are flour milling, lum 
ing, manufacture of err tobacco. 
leather, hardware. See Map U.S. 

Virginia was ure explored by Eng. 
travelers in res wee named in 
honor of Quee A first 
manently colonized by Pie 1 
Virginia took the lead in resisting Lord 
North’s taxation policy in 1765, and in 
the resulting struggle for independence: 
ears preceding. was one of the original thirteen states 
4 e the natives are negroes. The larger of the Union. Seceded from the Union, 


rt of the trade is with the United | 1861, and was the scene of a great 

tates. The islands are very limited as tne — during the Ctvil War. 
to industry and industrial possibilities. o executive power is vested in the 
Attempts have been made to promote | £0Vernor, who is assisted by a Heutenant- 


vernor and three officers of state. 
the growth of Sugar cane, Put ith little | Eegisiation is tn the bands of a senate 


formerly trans-shipping points for and a house of delegates. The senate 
considerable commerce but this has — have between 33 and 40 members, 

transferred elsewhere. A commis- | WHO are elected for four years by popular 
sion from the United States visited the} VOte; and the lower house 90 to 100 
islands in 1923 with the purpose of sug_|™embers, elected in the same way for 


esting two years. Sends two senators and 
Boo Moe W al eA development. ten representatives to Federal Congress. 


Railway mileage, 4,798. Education 
TRAN MARY. See Mary (Moruer| free; Richmond, Charlottesville, and 
OF JESUS). 


Lexington are univ. towns. Area, 
VIRGINAL. See Srrxer. 42,627 sq. m., including 2,365 sq. m. of 
VIRGINTA, South Atlantic state, 


water; pop. 1920, 2,309, 187, 
divers ti 79° W.), Surface is great 
general slope vone A from 
p is a low-lying coastal region 


25, 1917. The islands were formerly 
known as the Dutch West Indies. The 
largest of the group is St. Croix, with an 
area of about 85 sq. m. St. Thomas 
contains about 30 sq. m. and St. Johns 
about 20. In addition to these there 
are about 50 small islands, for the most 
part uninhabited. In 1920 the popula- 
tion was 26,051, which is a considerable 
—— from the population m the ten 

About 80 per cent. 


and N orthern, the Duluth and Iron 


VIRGINIA CITY VISCONTI 


captain, 36 of his crew and 16 ngers 
.| were summarily shot on arges of 
Piracy. Eight of the victims were Amer. 
citizens. More executions were pre» 
vented by the timely arrival of the Brit. 
sloop Niobe, whose commander forced 
the Spanish general to reprieve the rest 
of the prisoners. The affair caused a 
tense crisis between the United States 
and Spain, especially as the shootings 
took place after the American govern- 
ment had remonstrated with Spain and 
demanded the release of the Virginius 
and all on board. Spain afterwards 
surrendered the vessel and its surviving 
crew and ngers, and it was shown 
ae it had no right to fly the American 
ag. 


VIRGO, the sixth sign of the zodatic, 
and an ancient constellation, noted 
for its nebule, situated in the head and 
breast, of which the spiral Messier 99 
is the chief. The constellation is 
entered by the sun about Aug. 21. It 
was usually represented by a woman 
holding an ear of corn, Spica, and was 
identified in Egypt, probably from 
Chaldea, with the goddess Ishtar. It 
marked the Egyptian harvest time. It 
is also associated with Astresea, Demeter, 
and Persephone. 


VIRIDIAN GREEN. See PIGMENTS. 


VIRUS, in medicine, the poison of an 
infectious disease. The term is espec- 
ially applied to the poisonous substances 
found in the tissues or discharges of an 
infected individual. 


VISBY, WISBY (57° 39’ N., 18° 6’ B.); 
seaport town, watering-place, capital, 
island Gotland, Sweden; an important 
commercial city in ancient times; later 
a member of the Hanseatic League; 
contains a cathedral, 1190-1225 and 
ruined churches, towers, walls; taken 
by Waldemar III. of Denmark, 1361. 
Pop. 10,000. 


VISCACHA, PAMPAS HARE (Lagos- 
tomus trichodactylus), S. Amer. rodent of 
family Chinchillids; gregarious burrow- 
dweller; c. 22 inches long; destroys 
pasture. 

VISCHER, FRIEDRICH THEODOR 
(1807-87), Ger. author; b. Ludwigsburg; 
wrote Aesthetik, Auch Einer (novel), 
Lyrische Gange (poems), ete. 


VISCHER, PETER (1455-1529), Ger. 


























brewery. It also has a Carnegie Library. 
Pop. 1920, 14,022. osi 


VIRGINIA CITY, a city of Nevada in 
Storey co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on the Virginia and Truckee rail- 
road and is built on the slope of Mount 
Davidson, 7825 feet above sea level. 
In this city are several newspapers, a 
hospital, banks and public and private 
schools. The growth of the city is due 
to the Comstock mine from which over 
$400,000,000 has been taken. In this 
city are many ore smelting and refining 
Plants. Pop. 1920, 1,200. 


VIRGINIA CREEPER, a name given 
to a number of climbing plants, and 
especially to Ampelopsis veitchu, a 
beautifully foliaged, hardy, and adapt- 
able climber. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
a state institution founded in 1839 at 
Lexington, Va. for the education of 
cadets in infantry and artillery tactics, 
ordnance and gunnery, military science 
and engineering. Other courses include 
languages, science, mathematics, draw- 
tng, eering, chemistry and elec- 
tricity. The staff hold commissions in 
the State militia and the students 
form a military corps of cadets. There 
were 46 students and 6 professors in 
1922 under the supervision of E. W. 
Nichols. 


VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF, is a 
State seat of higher learning situated at 
Charlottesville, Va., and was founded 
tn 1819 through the efforts of Thomas 
Jefferson. The institution has academic, 
engineering, agriculture, law and medical 
departments, grouped into twenty-two 
schools. Its buildings are of note. A 
central group endor a spacious quad- 
rangle and outstanding structures 
in the Rotunda and the library, the latter 
modeled from the Roman Pantheon. 
In 1922 there were 1756 students and a 
teaching staff of 100 under the presidency 
of E. A. Alderman. 


dent of the Cuban insurrectionary war 
against Spain in 1873 that brought 
the United States and that country 
E ie he. T a come 
the erican flag, the Virginius, com- f artist in b : 
manded by Captain Joseph Fry, an| works, His sons, Hermann, Hans, and 
erican, while en rryin : 
and men to aid the Cuban insurgents, The were distinguished in the same 


ff Jamaica by a Spanish 
was captured off Jamaica by a Spa VISCONTI, Ital. families —(1) Ot- 


war vessel and brought to Santiago de 
Cuba, where, on November 7 and 8, the Í tone, abp. of Milan, 1263; lord of the 


VISCONTI-VENOSTA 





city, 1277-82; sovereignty of Milan m 
hands of the V. till 1447. 
quarian family—-G 

tonio, 1722-84, successor of Winkelmann; 
Ennio Quirino, his 8. 1751-1818, conserv- 
ator of Vatican pea e men — 
muy yor of — of An 


V. Gasparo Sad 
ve anaoa ihn O Tes. 401-00, pos 


MON TE: VENOSTA, EMILIO, 
MARQUIS — Ital. statesman; 
Foreign 863-64, 1866-67, 
1869-76, 1896-98, 1899-1901; senator, 
1896 onwards; caused Italy’s accession 
to the Dreikatserbund wrote Bicords di 


VISCOUNT (Lat. vfce-comes), orig- 
finally earl’s deputy as of county; 
first bestowed as title of honor (without 
office), 1440, by Henry VI.; modern 
of all ranks in peerage; v's come after 


earls and before barons. 


VISION DEFECTIVE. See Ers. 
VISHNU. See HINDUISM. 
VISIGOTHS. See Gorszs. 


VISOKO (44° N., 17° 8’ E.), town, 
on Bosna, Bosnia; manufactures | leather’ | gro 
carpets. Pop. 5, 200. 


VISTULA, oe WEICHSEL, riv., Po- 
land; rises in Ce. rpathian Mts. (49° 36’ 
N., 19° E .), ows A through Poland and 
Danzig Free City State, divides into 
several branches, two of which empty 
înto Frisches Haff; the main stream, 
— W., enters Baltic near Danzig: 

650 m.; navigable to Cracow. 

e sri A forms one of th 


e most 
important strategic lines in Europe. 
See WorLD WAR. 


VITAL STATISTICS, statistics deal- 
img with the birth and ‘death rate. In 
the United States these statistics are 


po 

states and the District of Columbia. 
In 1922 there was a marked decline in 
the birth rate of the United States. The 
rate was 22.7 per thousand population, 
compared with 24.4 in 1921. e birth 
rate was highest in the South and lowest 
in the Southwest. The decline fs attrib- 


uted to various factors, among them the fresh 


high cost of living and propaganda for 
birth control. The highest death rate 
in any of the states was found in Maine, 
with 14.7 per thousand. The lowest 
was Idaho, 8.10. The death rate for 
33 states was 11.9, inst 11.6 in 1921. 
The birth and deat 

countries vary greatly. 


rates m foreign | rtv 
In France the | ital, 


birth rate has steadily decreased for 
many years. This is true of all European 
countries, with few exceptions, since 
the World War. 


portance m the process of nutrition. 
Their existence was first definitely estab- 
lished by Gowland Hopkins in 1912, 
although the presence of some such 
eg eR 

previous Vv rs. 
Vitamins do not occur în sufficient 


any article of diet, but their functio 
appears to be to permit the proper 
=u tion. or foods and — and 


especially rich 
vitamin promotes —— 

growth, and absence of it from the diet 
of children leads to rickets and general 
— Puppies — on * ample 
e one lacking Vitamin A, rapidly 
develop rickets, but when butter or 
cod-liver of] is added to their food 


Dune 
uro ar there occurred 

December 1915, an outbreak of bent beet 
among the British forces in Mesopo- 


lacking Vitamin 
Sa ms a caer ee 
egs e comple 
If the outer husks from * 


fruits and vegetables should supply 
all ce vitamins required by the normal 


Russia: eerie level: con- 

takes ang marshes; — 
er, the Duna. Pop. 
14’ N. — 12° a 


Vitebsk (65° 





on Duna; trade in corn, flax. Pop, 85,800. 


VITELLIUS, AULUS (15-69), Rom. 
emperor; favorite of four successive 
emperors of the Julian line; overthrew 
Galiba, and after an evil reign of a few 
months was murdered. 


VITRÉ (48° 7’ N., 1° 12’ W.), town, 
on Vilaine, Ille-et-Vilaine, ce; has 
a castle founded XI. cent. Pop. 9,900. 


VITERBO (42° 26’ N., 12° 7’ E., 
city, Rome, Italy; noted for its foun- 
tains; among chief architectural features 
are the cathedral, containing tombs of 
several popen, an ancient bp.’s palace, 
and town hall; in vicinity are sulphur 
— and Etruscan antiquities. Pop. 
21,700. 


VITORIA (42° 52’ N., 2° 37’ W.), 
town, Alava, Spain; has cathedral, 

built in XII. cent., Jesuit schools, and 

some in houses; manufactures 

pottery, paper, woolens. Here the 
rench, under 


eninsular troops 
lington, June 21, 1813. Pop. 1919, 
34,115. 

VITRIFIED FORTS, stone enclosures 
on the summits of hills in certain parts 
of Europe, and of which there are several 


examples in the Brit. Isles. The stones | prime 


of these forts are fused together with 
fire. It is difficult to understand the 


vitrified forts at Dunnideer and Tap o’ 
Noath, Aberdeenshire, and Knociferrel, 
near Dingwall. 


VITRIOL. Seo Sutpxunic Aci. 
VITRUVIUS, POLLIO, a celebrated 


Rom. architect who was employed in to 


general title of De Architectura, the only 

extant Lat. treatise on architecture. 

uny editions have appeared from time 
e. 

VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS (48° 45’ N. 
4° 43’ E.), town, on Marne, Marne, 
France: manufactures cement, pottery. 
Pop. 8,500. 

VITTEL (48° 12’ N., 5° 57’ E.) 
watering-place, Vosges, France; mineral 
springs. 

VITTORIO (45° 48’ N., 12° 19’ E.), 
town, on Meschio, viso, Italy; 
cathedral; silk industries; 

Pop. 20,000. 


VIZZOLA 


VITTORIA (36° 655’ N., 14° 30’ E.), 
town, Syracuse, Sicily; trade in wine. 
Pop. 33,000. 

VITTORIA, TOMASO LUDOVICO 
DA (c. 1540-c. 1613), a Span. composer, 
whose professional life was spent in 
Rome, where he wrote chiefly masses and 


motets. 
ST., traditionally martyred 





VITUS, 
in Diocletian persecu 7 


VITUS’S DANCE, ST., see Cnonna. 


VIVANDIÈRE a female trader who 
attended French or Continental regi- 
ments with refreshments, comforts, etc. 
Now displaced by the canteen. 


VIVERO (43° 47’ N., 7° 31’ W.), 
seaport, on Bay of Biscay, Lugo, 
Spain. Pop. 12,500. 


tered 
Chamber as a deputy for Paris in 1893; 
was defeated in 1902, but regained seat 
in 1906, and same year became minister 
of labor and public hygiene in Clemen- 
ceau administration; held same office 
tn Briand ministry, 1909-10; minister 
of public instruction under Doumergue, 
1913; on fall of Ribot administration 
over three years’ service law became 
: , June 1914, and recon- 
on outbreak of hide tree 

vo 


first meeting 
Geneva, Nov. 15, 1920, and was also 


a delegate to the Washington Con- 
ference, 192-22. 


VIVISECTION, the practice of oper- 
ating upon living animals with a view 
sing their physiological proces- 

th Vvisecti 


tific experiments performed upon living 
animals. 


VIZAGAPATAM (17° 42’N., 83° 20’ 
W.), seaport, on Bay of Bengal, Madras, 
India. Pop. 41,000; district, 3,000,000. 


VIZEU, VISEU (40° 44’ N., 7° 48’ W.), 
city, Portugal; cathedral; noted annual 
fair. Pop. 8,000. 

VIZIER, VAZIR, sco MUHAMMADAN- 
IBM. (Institutions). . — 
VIZZOLA (45° 35’ N., 8° 45’ E.), 

cino, Lombardy, Italy; 
largest electrical stations 


‘VIVIDEK 


VIVIDEK, NEUSATZ (45° 16’ N., 19° 
33’ E.), town, on Danube, Bacs-Bodrog, 
Hungary; trade in cereals and e. 
Pop. 33,000. 

VLAARDINGEN (51° 54’ N., 4° 21’ 
E.), port, on Maas, S. Holland, Nether- 
lands; center of herring- and cod- 
fisheries. Pop. 23,000. 


VLACHS, 
VOLOEH, a race Latin by language, 
customs, tradition, and partly descended 
from Rom. governors of the province, 
numbering c. 10,000,000, dwelling in 
Rumania, Transylvania, Hungary, South 
Russia, and various parts of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 


VLADIKAVKAZ (43° 3’ N., 44° 47’ 
E.), town, fortress, capital, province 
Terek, Caucasia, Russia: at foot of 
Caucasus Mountains. Pop. 72,000. 


VLADIMIR (56° 10’ N., 40° 30’ E.), 
government, Russia; surface undulating; 
mostly unfertile; drained by Oka and 
ite tributary, the Klyazma; chief miner- 
als, ala r and iron ore; manufactures 
cottons, linens; extensive domestic in- 


dustries. Pop. 1,895,900. Capital, 
Viadimir (56° 7’ N., 40°28’ E.), on 
Klyazma; two ancient cathedrals; 


various man Pop. 32,710. 


VLADIMIR, ST. (c. 956-1015), grand- 
duke of Kiev and of all Russia; youngest 
s. of Svyatoslav I. and his paramour 
Malushka, He conquered Kiev, 980, 
and Galicia, 981, and was proclaimed 
prince of all Russia He committed 
endless pagan atrocities till he became 
a Christian in 988. From that day he 
was as energetic in the propagation of 
Christianity and civilization. 


VLADIMIR-VOLHYNSEIY (51° N. 
24° 20’ E.), town, Volhynia, Russia. 
Pop. 10,500. 


VLADIVOSTOK, seapt. and naval 
station, Maritime Prov., Siberia, Russia 
(43° 10’ N., 132° E.), on Gulf of Peter 
the Great (Sea of Japan); has naval and 
mechanical works; state dockyards; 
terminus of Trans-Siberian Ry.; naval 
mutiny in Russian disturbances, 1905-6. 
After the Bolshevist revolution in 
Russia the Japanese landed troops at 
Viadivostok, Jan. 1918, to preserve 
Detachments of the Czecho- 
Slovak Legion retreating along the 
Siberian Ry. reached the town, April, 
where they came into collision with 
Bolsheviks and released German-Aus- 
trian ners, May. The Japanese 
were joined by Americans and British, 
who with the support of the anti-Bolshe- 
vist elements succeeded in restoring 
order. An anti-Koltchak revolution 


WOLOCHS, WALACHS, |. 





VOICE 


broke out Jan. 1920, and by the middle 
of Feb. all Siberia was in Bolshevist 
hands. In April the Japanese seized 
Vladivostok and other places, but 
upon representations of U.S. agreed to 
withdraw. See under Russra ( History). 
Pop. 91,500. 


VLISSINGEN, Flushing (q.v.). 


VODENA (40° 47’ N., 22° 3’ E.), 
ancient Edessa, town, vilayet Salonica, 
European Turkey; manuf: to- 
bacco. Pop. 1920, 9.568. 


VOGEL, SIR JULIUS (1835-99) 
Brit. statesman; emigrated to Victoria 

ldfields, 1861; member of New Zealand 

ouse of Representatives, 1863; Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, 1870; agent- 
gen. in England, 1876. 


VOGHERA (44° 50’ N. 9° 1’ E.) 
ancient Iria), town, Pavia, Italy; manu- 
actures silk fabrics. Pop. 21,500. 


VOGLER, GEORG JOSEPH, ABT 
(1749-1814), Ger. organist, composer, 
and teacher; became Abbé at Rome, 
1773; app. Court Chaplain, Mannheim, 
1775; established music schools at Mann- 
heim, Stockholm, Darmstadt; operas, 
masses, chamber-music. 





VOICE. See Larrnx. 


VOICE is the production of sound 
by means of vocal cords or membranous 
reeds situated in the larynx. The pitch 
ofa voice varies with the size of the 
larynx—the smaller the larynx {the 
higher the pitch. There are six distinct 
types of voice, classified according to 
timbre (i.e. quality of tone) rather 
than to pitch—(male) bass, ritone, 
tenor, and (female) contralto, mezzo- 
soprano, and soprano, the latter ap- 
proximating to a boy’s treble. Middle 
female voices should really be classified 
as mezzo-soprano and mezzo-contralto, 
since they vary considerably. A similar 
suggestion has been made regarding 
male voices; but the baritone is, strictly 
speaking, of bass timbre, although higher 
in pitch. Most voices have a compass 
of approximately two octaves, less 
commonly of three; but the tone-quality 
of a voice is not consistent throughout 
its compass. The upper ‘ r 
(. e. series of notes of similar quality), 
or ‘head’ voice (voce finta), as opposed 
to the lower or ‘chest’ voice 
(voce piena), demands a different process 
of production. 


VOIRON 


VOIRON (45° 23’ N., 5° 34’ E.) 
town, on Morge, Isère, France; manufac- 
tures cloth. Pop. 13,000. 








langu 
Schleyer, 1879. 
by Esperanto. 


VOLCANO [ISLANDS 


25° N., 141° 
30’ E.), group of islands 
Pacific. 


. VOLCANOES are vents in the earth’s 


Krakatoa) or effusive (as seen in the] trad 


the 
Minor varieties 
alses, or mud volcanoes of the 
Crimea, fumaroles, or steam 


fissures, 
and the solfataras of Italy, where sulphur | skilled 


fumes escape through vents in the earth. 
The geysers of Iceland (see GEYSER) 
denote spent volcanic activity. 

Notable active volcanoes are: 
Vesuvius; Etna. This volcano erupted 
fn June 1923 with great violence. The 
crater was shattered and great streams 
of lava flowed down the mountain sides, 
destroying vineyards and other property. 
The Peak of Teneriffe, 12,000 ft., on 
isl. of Teneriffe. 
Islands; over 3,000 ft.; active since 
Homer's time; constantly sending out 
steam and occasionally showers of 
stones, which generally fall back into 
the crater. ont Pelee, in island of 
Martinique, was scene of violent erup- 
tion, 1902. St. Pierre, the cap., was 
destroyed, and 30,000 perished. The 
side of the volcano was torn away. 
Krakatoa, on Krakatoa I., Java. Mount 
Hecla, in Iceland, 5,000 ft., has been 
în constant eruption since 9th cent. 


There are active volcanoes in Hawaii, | is 


in N. Pacific Ocean, and in Réunion, 
Japan, and Mauritius. Antarctic vol- 
canoes are: Erebus, 12,500 ft., active; 
Terror, 11,000 ft., extinct. See Potar 
REGIONS. 
The geographical distribution of active 
volcanoes is of interest. By far the 
ter number stand near the sea; this 
probably due to the fact that many 
coastlines are determined by earthfolds. 
A great ring of volcanoes encircles the 
Pacific. As regards 
activity, it is fairly certain 
depths of a few miles in the earth’s 
crust, especially in regions which are 
undergoing or have recently undergone 










Stromboli, in Lipari 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


the process of folding, great masses of 
rock exist at a very high temp. and under 
great pressure. They contain much 
water vapor, occluded, but ready to 
expand when the pressure is relieved. 
The temp. is not less than 1,200° O., 
and may be considerably above this. 
Escape tends to take place along lines 
of weakness. In Britain there is evidence 





in | of repeated volcanic activity in bygone 
times. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. In 
its broadest sense, vocational education 
esigned to impart 


industrial education of less than college 
grade for boys and girs over fourteen 
Contrary to 


governing bodies in this country sfnce 
early times. As far back as the seven- 
teenth century, laws existed ensuring 
the proper apprenticing of youths to 
trades. Until the closing years 
of the nineteenth century, however, the 
only institutions imparting systematic 
training in trades were the reformatories. 
The attention given to the subject in 
some European countries aroused the 
interest of various educators in this 
country, anong the most prominent 

Calvin M. Woodward and Jobn 
Daniel Runkle. The former founded the 
first manual training school in America in 
St. Louis, in 1880. From that time, the 
whole subject of vocational training has 
been given much thoughtful attention. 
As an outcome of the discussion which 
the subject has aroused, the Smith. 
Hughes Act was passed by Congress in 
February 1917, and approved by Presi- 
dent Wilson, becoming effective on 
July 1st of the same year. This Federal 
Vocational Education Act seeks to pro- 
mote such education and to provide 
ers by means 


of vocational training are recognized: 
(1) Evening industrial classes for boys 
or girls of sixteen years of age or over 
(2) Part-time or continuation schools, 
for children over fourteen who have 
oyment. In some states, 
ew York, Wisconsin, Penn- 
New Jersey, such schools 
ulsory. 

Instruction must be given in'the regular 
wer hours. (3) Unit Trade prepara- 
tory ools, Which provide instruction 
to children of fourteen years of age, or 
over, to fit them to enter some specific 
trade. (4) General Industrial Schools 


VOLCEIUM 


fin cities with a population less than 
= ue these schools giving instruction | w 





ous trades. 


VOLCEIUM (40° 35’ N., 15° 20’ E.) 
(modern Buccino), ancient town, Lu- 
cantia, Italy; capital of the Volcefani. 


VOLCI, VULCI (42° 25’ N., vegeta ) 
ancient city, on Armina (Fiora), Etruria. 


VOLE. See Movsm Famity. Micro- 
TUS AMPHIBIUS. 


VOLGA (46° N., 48° 10’ E.), Russ. 
river, longest in Europe, c c. 2400 miles; 
rises in Valdai plateau; flows E. as far 
as Kazan, then S. and enters 
Caspian Sea by imnumerable mouths 
— khan; chief tributaries, Mol- 

, Oka, Sura, — Sarpa Unsha, 

Votiuga, Kama, Samara; principal tns, 
Tver, Jaroslav, Kostroma, Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod, Kazan, Simbirsk, Samara, Sara- 
tov, Tsaritsyn, Astrakhan. Navigation 

s near source; one of chief commer- 
cial rivers of the world; connected by 
fine system of canals with Baltic, 
Black, and White seas; also with rivers 
Dnieper, Dniester, Don, etc. Large 
sturgeon, pike, and cue fisheries; ice- 
bound during win 


VOLHYNIA, prov. , Ukraine 50° 40’ 
N., 27° E.), bordering Galicia; y in 
8., low and marshy in N.; forests; drained 
by Dnieper; produces large crops of 
grain, sugar-beet, tobacco; lignite, coal, 
and amber mmen: cap. Zhitomir, Area, 
27,700 sq. ; pop. 4,241,800. During 
World War — ermans occupied, in 
the autumn of 1915, the W. 
Volhynia, which was su 
— e of extended fighting. 

AR. 


VOLITION. See Psycuoroey. 


VOLKSRUST (27° 23’ S., 20° 56’ E.), 
town, Transvaal; agricultural center. 


VOLLENDAM, fishing village, N. 
Holland, N etherlands, on Zuider Zee, 
adjoining Edam. 


VOLNEY, CONSTANTIN FRAN - 
OIS CHASSEBUF, COMTE DE 
1757-1820), a philosopher and traveler, 
b. at Craon in ou. V. traveled in 
Egypt and Syria, 1782-86 and after his 
return published Voyage en Egypte. 
His famous work is Les Ruines, ou 
Meditations sus les Revolutions des 
Empires, 1791. See Sainte-Beuve's 
Causeries Gu Lun4i, and a monograph 
by Berger. 


VOLO (39° 24’ N., 22° 58’E.), seaport 
town, on Gulf of Volo, Thessaly, Greece. 
Pop. 1920, 30,056. 


VOLOGZESES, the name of five 


VOLTAIRE 


— of Toon made 
They aro 






en pep Se ee Ra 


——— 
Teather wita jae 
XXVIII., XXIX., and XXX 


VOLOGDA. (1) — Russia; 
separated on E. from Siberia by Ural 
Mts. ; surface flat; forest covered; drained 
by Dvina and Petchora; cereals cul- 
tivated; chief mineral products, salt 
and iron ore. Area, 155,265 sq. m.; 

pop. 1,772,200. (2) town, cap. of above 
(59° 12’ N., 39° 56’ E.), on, —— 
trade in flax, linseed. Pop. 4 


VOLSCI, warlike Ital. race, ae 
Latium, and constantly at war with 
Latins and Romans from 460 B.C. to 
c. 310 B.C.; defeated by Tarquins; 
allied with the equi against Rome; 
finally subdued by Rome, and admitted 
to enfranchisement towards end IV. 
cent. B.C.; merged henceforth in Rom. 


citizens. 

VOLSINII, VULSINII (42° 40’N., 12° 
E.) (modern Bolsena), ancient town, 
Etruria; one of twelve cities of the 


Confederation: conquered by Romans, 
280 B.C. 
VOLSK, town, on Volga, Saratov, 


Russia; iron, flour, leather. Pop. c. 
28,500. 
VOLT. Seo Evscraicrry. ` 


VOLTA (7° N., 0°), river, W. Africa; 
flows S. to Gulf of Guinea at Adda; 
length, 900 miles. 


VOLTA, ALESSANDRO, COUNT 
(1745-1821), an Italian physicist, noted 
or his discoveries in jlectricity. He 
became professor of natural philosophy 
at Pavia University, 1774-1804; at 
Padua, 1815, retiring 1819. V. traveled 
in Switzerland, 1777, through Tuscany, 
1780, in Germany, Holland, and England 
1782—where he met Banks and other 
distinguished men. He invented the 
electrophorus (see Rosier, Journal de 
Physique, 1776; Phil. Trans., 1778), 
an electrical condenser, 1782, ‘and the 
hydrogen lamp, 1777. His most noted 
discovery was, however, that of the 
development of electricity in metallic 
bodies (see Phil. Trans., 1793) ; repeated 
experiments leading to ‘the invention of 
an electrical battery, and later of the 
‘Voltaic’ (or Galvanic) pile (see Phi. 
Trans., 90, 1800.) A collection of his 

works was published, 1816. 


VOLTAIC CELLS. See Cxrz1s. 


VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS MARIE 
AROUET DE (1694-177 ), Fr. poet and 
philosopher; s. of notary, 
Arouet: imbibed deism from — 
teachers; further ed. at College Louts is 


VOLTERRA. 





Grand by the Jesuits; imprisoned for a 
year in the Bastille, 1717, for literary 
attack on regent; wrote Oedipe and com- 
menced Za Henriade: assumed addi- 
tional name de V., 1718; after a new 
imprisonment and release went to Eng- 
land, 1726, where he repub. La Hen- 
riade, 1728, an epic poem on Henry of 
Navarre; made money and established 
friendship with Bolingbroke and free- 
society. V. had written dra- 
matic works in London: Brutus played, 
1730; Eriphyle and Zaire, his master- 
piece, 1732; other noted plays are La 
_ Mort de Cesar, 1731, Adelaide du Queschis 
1734, Zultme, 1740, 1741, 
tee Wa hi raising E 
res philosophiques, prais ng. 
institutions at expense of Fr., which 
was burned by the Parlement de Paris. 
V. lived with the Marquise du Châtelet 
Lomont, 1706-49, from 1733 to 1747. 
She was dau. of Baron de Breteuil, and 
married în 1725; a linguist, musician, 
mathematician, and philosopher, she 
wrote Institutions de physique, and trans- 
lated Newton’s Principia. 

The tales Zadig, 1747, Micromegas, 
1752, the famous Candide, 1759, L’ 
Ingenu, 1767, L’ Homme auz Guarante 
ecus, 1768, La Princesse de Babylone, 
1768, etc., are the best of his writings 
for wit and style, but imprudently 
malicious. V. entered Fr. Academy, 
1746; he accepted often-repeated invi- 
tation to Berlin, 1750, where he pub. 
his best hist. work, Le Siecle de Louis 
XIV. 1751; the visit ended în quarrel 
with Frederick the Great. Other hist. 
works are— History of Charles XII., 
1731, History of Peter the Great, 1759, 
Precis du Stecle de Louis XV., 1768; 
Histoire du Parlement de Paris, 1769, 
Essay on the Manners and Spirit of 
Nations, 1769. V. settled at Ferney, 
1760, near Geneva, where he lived until 
1778; often called ‘The Patriarch of 
Ferney’; left vast Correspondence of 
first-rate kind, in which may be read 
his character and that of the rationalistic 
` century of which he was the guiding 
spirit. 

VOLTERRA (43° 33’ N., 10° 51’ E.) 
— Volaterroe), town, Italy; cathe- 

; museum with Etruscan antiquities; 
manufactures alabaster; in ancient times 
one — chief cities of Etruria. Pop. 


Mahomet, 


VOLTMETER, an instrument for 
electro-motive force or pres- 
volts. The instrument 


ascertained (e.g., the two terminals of a 
dynamo or battery), 


actuated by the m moves over 


In 1731 he pub. his|E 





a graduated scale. There are four types 
in general use, of which one, the electro- 
static, is the only direct pressure indi- 
The insulated pieces of metal 
become oppositely electrified by the 
electric force between them, and hence 
attract each other, the force of attraction 
giving a measure of the E.M.F. (See 
ELECTROMETER.) ‘These can be used 
equally well for continuous and for 
alternating pressures, and are specially 
suitable for high pressures, as they con- 
sume no current. They are free from 
temperature errors, and are quite 
independent of magnetic influence. The 
other types depend on Ohm’s law. 
LECTRICITY, 


VOLTRI (44° 26’ N.; 8°45’ §.), 
town, Liguria, Italy; fron, shipbuilding, 
paper, cotton. Pop. 15,200. 


VOLTURNO (41° 2’ N., 14° E.) 
(ancient Vulturnus), river, Italy; enters 
Mediterranean; length, 10 mil 


es. 
VOLUNTEERS, originally persons 
who join an army at their own expense, 
to serve without pay for the duration 
of a campaign; amateurs, not profes- 
sional soldiers. See ARMY, AMERICAN; 


UNITED STATES, HISTORY, 


VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, a 
religious organization founded in 1896 
by General Ballington Booth and former 
members of the Salvation Army with the 
object of aiding people not hitherto 
reached or affected by the ministrations 
of other religious corporations. It 
conducts Christian, social and philan- 
thropic work throughout the United 
States and in 1922 had a membership 
of 10,000. In 1920 there were 61 homes 
or institutions conducted by the organi- 
zation, such as employment bureaus, 
wood-yards, cooperative stores, boys’ 
clubs and reading rooms. The benevo- 
lent work also embraced industrial effort, 
trade and sewing classes, shelter, supply- 
ing coal, milk, ice and clothing to the 
needy, hospital nursing, summer excur- 
sions, fresh-air camps, and food for 
wives and children of jail inmates 
through the agency of the Prison League. 
The organization conducts the Volunteer 
Hospital in New York and has establish- 
ed Working Girls’ Homes in large cities. 


. VOLUTE, in arch., spiral ornament 
of Ionic capital. 


VOLVOX, genus of Flagellate Proto- 
zoa, Closely related to simplest plants; 
form minute globes composed of some- 
times as many as 22,000 individuals, 


in fresh water. 


VOMITING, a reflex act by which 
the contents of the stomach are violently 


VONDEL 
e cardiac orif 


e through th 
—— the palais icy and out o 


mouth. It is caused by the presence of 
irritating substances in the stomach, 
and under such circumstances is a pro- 
tective effort of the organism. It may, 
however, be produced by a variety of 
different causes: by certain drugs; by 
diseases such as peritonitis, gastric 
ulcer, constipation, kidney disease, liver 
disease, consumption, etc.; by certain 
visual, olfactory, or other sensations; 
or by refiex nervous stimuli, as in the 





up 


‘morning sickness’ of pregnancy, which 
originates in the pelvic region. 

VONDEL, JOOST VAN DEN (1587- 
1679), Dutchpoet; his play, er, 
1654, is believed by Gosso and other 
critics have influenced Milton's 
Paradise Lest. 

VON HOLST, HERMANN EDWARD 
See Horst, Von. 


VOODOOIBM, a primitive form of 
fetish-worship supposed to ha 


ve 
oe ne from Africa into America and 


worship of a certain serpent, 
terrible nature of the rites has been much 
exaggerated. The derivation of the 
name Voodoo is unknown. 


VOORHEES, DANIEL WOLSEY 
Osa 2n, U.S. Senator; b. Liberty, e 
Washington, D.C. He engaged in 
law practice in Covington, Ind., in 1851 
and entered Congress ten years later, 
serving nine years in the House as a 
Democratic representative from Indiana, 
and twenty years, 1877-97 in the Senate. 
He was noted as a campaign speaker. 


VORAGINE, DOMINICAN JACO- 
BUS DE. See GOLDEN LEGEND. 


VORARLBERG (47° 15’ N., 9° 50’ E.) 
mountainous pone. Austria, border- 
fing Lake of Constance: constitutionally 

included in Tyrol, of which ít forms the 
W. extremity. Pop. 1920, 133,212. 


VORONEZH (51° N., 39° 30’ E., 
‘vernment, S. Russia; level or undulat- 
; drained by Don; fertile, producing 
> horses and cattle 


manufactured. Pop. 
3,355, $00. Capital, Voronezh (51° 46’ 
N., 39° 13’ E), on Voronezh; has a 
military s commercial center; 
manufactures woolens. Pop. 90,630. 


VOROSMARTY, MICHAEL (1800- 
55), Hungarian poet and dramatist 
— of Hungarian National An- 


VORTEX, a term used in 
dynamics fo Sy a cation big eed te 


the | 


been Langres plateau; 






is drawn between such a motion and one 
in which there is no rotation of the 
individual particles, a distinction first 
pointed out by Stokes. Lagrange then 
stated his great fundamental theorem 
of these two types of motion in a non- 
viscous or perfect fluid. He stated that 
irrotational motion always remains as 
irrotational motion, and rotational or 
vortex motion always remains as vortex 
motion. Thus it is impossible to start 
or destroy vortex motion in such a 
liquid. 

VORTIGERN (V. cent.), Brit. chief 
traditionally held to have invited aid 
from Saxons patna Picts and Scots, 


VOSGES. (1) Dep., E. France (48° 
10’ N., 6° 30’ E.), formed chiefly of old 
prov. of Lorraine; traversed in E. by 
Vosges Mte. and in W. by spurs of the 
forests; numerous 
mineral springs; coal, silver, "lithogra hic 

etc. ; textile — ap. 
the | Epinal. Area, 2,303 -> pop. 434,000. 
the | (2) Mountain area, Means (48° 18’ 
N., 7° 10’ E.); highest point, Balon de 
Guebviller, c. 4,680 ft.; drained to N. 
by Moselle and ‘Saar; W. slopes thickly 
wooded, E. slopes vine-clad: has excel 
lent pastorage; is noted for cattle. For 
war connection, see ALSACH. 


VOSS, JOHANN HEINRICH (1751- 
1826), Ger. poet; b. Sommersdorf, 
Mecklenburg; best works are Luise 
(idyllic poem) and excellent transiations 
of Homer’s Odyssey, Vergil’s Georgics, 
e 
3 E TTA VOSS (60° 40’ N. 
o ’ : wn, Son dre-Bergenhus, 
Norway: tourist center. 

VOSSIUS, GERHARD JOHANN 
—— Dutch scholar; prof. of 
History, terdam; wrote Historia 
— 1618, an apology for 


VOTING MACHINES. See Battor 


REFORM, 


WAR COLLEGE, ARMY. Sco Arme 


War COLLEGÐ, 


VOTKINSE (57° 20’ N., 53° 40’ E.); 
town, Vyatka, Russia; manufactures 
agricultural machinery. Pop. 22,000. 


VOW, a solemn promise of a human 
being to the Deity; has many instances 
in Old Testament, and recognized in 
New Testament by St. Paul (Acts 18:0): 
always obtained in R.C. Church, 


fally vows of poverty, chastity, 
obedience. A solemn vV. of chastity 


+ 


VOWEL 


renders — null and void, a stm 
v. makes {i t unlawful. D * 
can release — v's in either case. 


VOWEL. See ALPHABET. 


VOZNESENSE (47° 36’ N., 31° 26’ 
E.), river port, on Bug, Kherson, Russia; 
— distilleries, breweries. Pop. 


VRANYA, VRANJA (42° 27’ N., 22°7’ 
E.), town, on Morava, Serbia; rope- 
2570 industry. Pop. 10,500; district, 


VRATZA (43° 12’ as 22° 36’ E.), 
town, Bulgaria; wine. 
Pop. 19 1921, 16.014; de department, 1921, 


VRYHEID (27° 49’ 8., 30° 44’ E.), 
town, Natal; rich deposits of coal, 
copper, gold. 


VULCAN, the Roman god of fire, 
identified with the Gk. god Hepheestus. 
: VULCANIZATION. See Ixpra Rus- 

ER. 


VULGATE. See Brem. 


VULTURE FAMILY (Vulturidae), 
large day-flying birds of prey (Accipi- 
trines), with the crown of the and 
often the neck bare and destitute of 
true feathers. An exception is the large 
bearded vulture of Limmergeier (Gypae- 
tus barbatus), With well-feathered head, 
found in the mountains in S. Europe and 
Asia, where it feeds mainly on carrion. 
The true vultures (Vultur, Neophron, 
Gyps) are confined to the warm regions 


tions | in 


VYSHNIY-VOLOCHOK 


of the Old World, four species occurring 
S. Europe. On account of their 
appearance and their habit of hich they on 
garbage and carrion, on which 
gorge to repletion, they are the 
repulsive of birds of prey. The family 
includes also the turkey buzzard, found 
in various parts of the United ‘States. 


VULVA, DISEASES OF. See Grnuz- 
COLO@Y. 

VYATEA, VIATEA (58° N., 50° Praga 
government, N.E. Russia; surface is 
undulating plateau; low hills in N. Es : 
much occupied by forests, lakes, and 
marshes; watered by Vyatka; soil fertile 
in parts, produces cereals, flax: fron ore 
found; cattle reared. Pop. 3, 747,000. 
Capital, Vyatka (58° 17’ N "49° 57’ E. Js 
river port on Vyatka; manufa 
leather: trade in corn. Pop. 43,500. 

VYAZMA (55° 15’ N., 34° 15’ E), 
town, on Vyazma, Smolensk, ussia ; 
cathedral; active trade. Pop. 15,700. 


formerly ALMATY (43° 16’ 
N., 76° 33’ E.), fortified town, capital, 
Semiryechensk, Asiatic Russia; trade 
in cereals. Pop. 26,000. 


VYRNWY (52° 47’ N., 3° 4’ W.), river, 
Wales; rises in N.W. Mo ntgom 
joins Severn above Shrewsbury; the chief 
reservoir of Liverpool water-supply is 
on its course. 


VYSHNIY -VOLOCHOK, VISHNI- 
VOLOCHOK (57° 35’ N., 34° 30’ E.), 
town, on Mant Tver, Bussia: cotton- 


mills. Pop. 1 





* 23rd letter of — isa a double 
; its consonantal use re 


the Normans, having no w r thet 
alphabet, used gu, hence Eng. ward 
became Fr. guard. 


WA, Burmese race, probably aborig- 
inal in N. Siam; formerly great head- 
hunters, constructing groves of human 
skulls outside their villages, to protect 
against evil powers. 


WABASH, a city of Indiana in Wabash 
Co., of which it is the county seat. It is 
on the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati and 
Louisville railroad and on the Wabash 
River. It is the shipping and trade 
center of an agricultural region. Here 
are a court house, banks, several daily 
newspapers and an Academy for Young 
Women. Its principal manufactures 
are flour, hats, woolen goods, 
shoes and paper. Pop. (1920) 9,872. 


WABASH RIVER. flows through 
Indiana from its source in Mercer 
County, Ohio, whence its course is 
westward to Logansport; then south- 
west to Covington, tu then more 
southerly and forming part of the bound- 
ary between Indiana and Illinois. It 
ends its sinuous course by entering the 
Ohio River past Terre Haute. It is 
about 500 miles long. The Wabash and 
Erie Canal, which parallels it from 
Terre Haute to Huntington, connects 
the river with Lake Erie. 


WACE, HENRY — prof, of 
Ecclesiastical Histo Coll. 
London, 1875; principal, 1883; dean of 
Canterbury, 1903, 


WACE, ROBERT, an an Anglo-Norman 
poet of the 12th century, e wes the 
author of a number of lives of saints, 
but his two most important works are 
his historical poems, the Roman de Brut 
and the Roman de Rou. 


WACHT AM RHEIN (‘Watch on 
the Rhine’), Ger. national song, written 
(1840) by Max Schneckenburger, and 
in its popular form (1854) by Karl 
Wilhelm. It was the battle-song of the 
Ger. army in sae and was also popu- 
lar during World War. 


WACO, a city of Texas in McLennan 
co., of which it is the county seat. It is 
on ‘the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and 
other railroads, and on the' Bosque and 
Brazas rivers. Here are Baylor Uni- 
versity, U. S. government buildings, 


pubes and National banks, public 
brary and several newspapers. ‘There 
is a good system of waterworks. It has 


foundries, flour mills and manufactories 
of cotton and woolen goods, fron, brass, 
ice, lumber and other articles. It han- 
dles about 160,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually. Pop. 1920, 38,500. 

WADAI (c. 13° 30’ N., 19° 30° E); 
native state, Africa; situated between 
Darfur on E., and Baghirmi and Lake 
Chad on W.; area, c. 170,000 sq. miles. 
Surface is enerally desert land; several 


carriages, | oases and dense forests; capital, Abeshr; 


inhabited by Arabs and negroes; pro- 
duces rice, wheat; cattle, camels, and 
horses raised. Under Fr. protection 
since 1903. Pop. 1,000,000. 


WADDINGTON, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1826-94), Fr. diplomatist; Minister of 
Public Instruction, 1873, 1876-77), of 
Foreign Affairs, 1877-79; Premier, 1879; 
ambassador to ‘England, 1883. 


WADE, traditional builder of ancient 
castles and roads of Yorkshire and the 
Scot. border. 


WADE, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(1800-1878), an — statesman, 
born in eo ba tpi » Mass. After teach- 
ing school for several years he studied 
lawand was admitted to ihe bar in 1825. 
He was elected state senator in 1837 and 
again in 1841, in 1847 was chosen pre- 
siding judge of the 3d Judicial District 
of Ohio and later was el United 
States senator three times, 1851, 1857 
and 1863. In the session of 1861-62 he 
was appointed chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War 
and also served as president of the senate 
end ae acting Vice-President of the United 


WADE, GEORGE (1673-1748), Brit. 
general. put down 1715 rebellion, and 
mane military roads in the Scot. 

lands; failed in 1745 revolt. 


WADE 


WADE, SIR THOMAS FRANCIS 
(1818-95), Brit. ambassador in China; 
wrote on Chin. empire and speech. 


WADEBRIDGE (50° 31’ N., 4° 49’ 
W.), seaport town, on Camel, Cornwall, 
England. 


— ——— 310 Ae ' £), 
village, on per ©, — 
pee ae the niet — n of 
Emin Pasha 


WADHWANI (22° 42 N., 71° 44’ L.). 
town, capital, Wadhwan stato, Kath- 
lawar, Bombay, India. Pop. 15,800; 
(state) 45,000. 


WADI HALFA (21° 53’ N., 31° 20’ 
E.), town, on Nile, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Pop. 


WADLIN, HORACE GREELY 
(1851), librarian, born at Wakefield 
Mass., son of Daniel H. and Lucy E. 
Brown adlin. After being educated 
in various schools and by private instrn. 
he studied architecture at Salem and 
Boston. He was in architec- 
tural work in Boston from 1875 until 
1888, when after having been in charge 
of special lines of statistical vork for the 
Mass pur — — of Tabor, he 
became ef of the bureau which posi- 
tion he resigned in 1903. He then 
became librarian of the Boston Public 
Library and was librarian emeritus of 
same after 1917. 


E on Blue Nile, Angie ier pian 
» town, on Blue Nile, 

Sudan; depot for grain: 
works. Pop. 19,000. 


WADSWORTH, ELIOT (1876), 
asst. secretary of the Treasury, born 
at Boston, — son of Oliver Fairfield 
and Mary Ohapman Goodwin Wads- 
worth. He wag educated at Harvard 
University. He began in the employ 
of the Planters Compress Co., 
and later became connected with 
firm & Webster, electrical 
engineers of which firm 

er in 1907. In 1916 he retired 

m business and from then until 1919 
was chmn. of the Central Com. of Am. 
Nat. Red Cross and on March 15, 1921, 

e assistant sec. of the Treasury. 
He was also a dir. of the Franklin 
Savings Bank, Boston. 


WADSWORTH, JAMES SAMUEL 
(1807), a United States army officer, 
born in Genesee, N. Y. He was edu- 
cated at Harvapi and Yale and studied 
law with Daniel Webster after which he 
was admitted to the bar in 1833. Early 
in 1861 he enlisted in the Union army, 
the following August was appointed a 


below second 


oil and soap 


WAGES 


brigadier-general and in 1862 became 

military governor of a District of 
Columbia. He participated, as the 
commander of a division, in the battles 
of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg and was killed in the Battle 
of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 


WADSWORTH, JAMES WALCOTT, 
JR. (1877), a United States senator. 
born at Genesee, N. Y., son of James W. 
and Louise Travers Wadsworth. He 
was educated at Yale. After 1899 he 


farming business at Mount Morris, 
. Y., in addition to which he was a 


À From 1905-1910 
he was a member of the New York 
Assembly, was a delegate of the Repub- 
lican National Convention, 1908, 12, 
and 1916 and in 1915 was elected United 
States senator from New York for the 
term of 1915-27. 


WAFER, (1) flat disc of isinglass, 
gummed, for flaps of envelopes; 
(2) thin biscuit eaten with ices. W. 
sometimes rep sacramental bread in 
Eucharist. 


WAGER, contract between two 
persons that one shall pay the other an 
sum, or some stated object, ac- 
cording as a certain future event will 
turn out; not enforced by law, hence 


termed ‘debts of honor.’ 


WAGES are the payments made in 
return for labor or services. They may 
be regarded as real or nominal. Real 
wages consist of the quantity of neces- 
saries and conveniences which nominal 
wages (i.6.. wages expressed in money) 
can secure. It follows, therefore, that 
real wages vary with the changes of the 
purchasing power of money when nomi- 
nal wages may re constant (see 
oer a TE gA A — are & 
variety of methods of paying wages. 
n | The simplest is time-wages, reckoned 
by the hour, day, or week. In such 
cases as those in which it is difficult to 
measure the value of a unit of work 
done (e.g., agricultural labor or retail 
trading), there would seem tobe no 
alternative to payment for the time the 
worker is employed. When the work 
is measurable, however, it is possible 
to pay for each unit. This is piece- 
work. It involves—in the great major- 
ity of cases—the difficulty of a 
piece-rates, and is usually regard 
with suspicion by the worker. He com- 
plains that the employer takes advan- 
tage of the high output of the excep- 
tional man to cut the piece-rates. It is 
therefore to the interest of the average 
worker to insist on an average output. 


WAGGA-WAGGA 


WAGRAM 





But distinctions must be made; the 
objection to piece-work is not universal 
on the part of the workmen. In the 
manufacture of steel, where measure- 
ment and check are simple, piece-work, 
either individual or collective, is the rule. 
When the output is not entirely depen- 
dent on the efforts of the men, a com- 
bination of the principles of time-rates 
and piece-rates is sometimes adopted— 
€.g., blast-furnace workers are paid a 
time basis rate plus a bonus on output. 
There are also a number of systems of 
payment by results which at in- 
ducing the worker to increase output 
by giving bhim a special reward. 


The question of the general principle 
on which wages should be assessed pre- 
sənts considerable difficulties. The view 
that they were a payment which just 
enabled the worker to live and rear a 
family and necessarily tended to settle 
at the bare subsistence level long held 
the field. Then there arose the con- 
ception of a standard of life below which 
no impersonal operation of a law of 
supply and demand should be allowed to 

uce the workers. By means of organ- 
ization the different classes of workers 
attempted to secure their standard in 
the second half of the 19th cent. (see 
Traps Unions). The rise in prices 
during World War period raised the 
problem in an acute form. Advances 
of wages were claimed and conceded on 
the ground that the cost of living had 
increased, although the principle was 
applied unequally to different kinds 
and grades of labor. 
rose to an abnormal peak 
World War continued, in 
States and elsewhere, almost at the 
same level inthe years following. Skilled 
labor received a daily wage which, 
in many cases, approached the weekly 
wage before the war. In the building 
trades this was especially true, and 
this fact had much to do with the failure 
to accomplish the necessary building 
program in 1922 and 1923. 


WAGGA-WAGGA 350 10’ S., 147° 
18’ E.), town, on Murrumbidgee, Wyn- 
yard County, New South Wales; pastoral 
and gold-mining region. Pop. (1921) 


WAGNER, ADOLF (1835), polftical 
economist; ed. Heidelberg; prof. o 
Political Economy at Vienna, Hamburg, 


Dorpat, Freiburg, and Berlin, 1870. 


WAGNER, RUDOLF (1805-64), Ger. 
physiologist; b. Bayreuth; prof. of Zool. 
at Erlangen (1832) and Gottingen (1840) ; 
made important researches and obser- 
vationsin anat. and physiology, particu- 
larly in embryology, discovering the 


germinal vesicle of the human ovum; 


wrote a standard text-book on physi- 
ology. 

WAG , WILHELM RICHARD 
(1813-83), Ger. dramatic composer; 


b. Leipzig, d. suddenly at Venice. An 
atmosphere of the theater pervaded the 
family circle, and his first interests were 
purely dramatic. Awakening to musical 
sense, he wrote several things now 
without value; and in 1834 entered on 


Konigsberg, and Riga. He conceived the 
idea of writing a grand opera, and went 
to Paris with Rienzi, only to have it 
declined. He had m. by this time and 
was in the direst straits of poverty. 
Rienzi was accepted for Dresden, where 
he went, 1842, as conductor of the opera, 
and where, next year, The Flying Dutch- 
man was produced. From that time 
onwards W. and his music were subjects 
of heated discussion throughout musical 
Europe, his ideas of opera being con- 
ceived on entirely new lines. Tann- 
hauser, Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, 
The Mastersingers, The Nibelung’s Ring 
(a colossal work, meuding the four 
dramas of The Rhinegold, The Valkyrie, 
Siegfried, and The Dusk of the Gods) 
and Parsifal followed in the ord 
named, 1849-82. . 

In 1864, Ludwig, the ‘mad king’ of 
Bavaria, provided him with a home and 
an income; and presently the festival 
theater at Bayreuth, where fdeal 
formances of his great operas could be 
given, became possible. He created 
an entirely new form of opera. Hitherto 
opera had been conventional, designed 
for displaying ‘star’ vocalists, pretty 
costumes, and seenery. Text and music 
had no necessary connection; and the 
librettos were often either absurd or 
unintelligible. With W. (who wrote 
all h4s own librettos), text, music, action, 
and scenery must unite in a common 
pur . 80 that the drama should stand 
or fall as one piece. Again, there must 
be no mere artificial set of arias, duets, 
quartets, ballets, ensembles, and so on, 
with breaks for applause or encores. 
W. also made an essential feature of the 
‘leading motive’—a short, striking, and 
easily recognized musical phrase, associ- 
ated with some particular character or 


er 


¢jsome special idea or incident in the 


drama. In all these respects he has 


influenced later composers of grand 
opera. 

WAGRAM, e, a few miles N. E. 
of Vienna, A a, where Napoleon 


6, 1809, 
the Treaty of Schonbrunn. 









WAGTAIL WALAFRIED STRABO 


WAGTAIL —— ), penus of Pas- | law and began to practice in Cincinnati, 
serine Birds; Pied W. (M. lugubris) is | Ohio, in 1890. e has been general 
a common Brit. species; it feeds on the | solicitor for a number of railroads, 
ground, and runs swiftly; other species | among them the Baltimore & Ohio 
are White W. (M. alba) Grey W. , | R. R., with which line he has been con- 
melanope), Yellow W. M. rayi), Blue- | nected since 1911. 


Headed W. (M. flava). WAKE, name given to ancient custom 
of watc by the dead; a night service 
in church followed by a festival. 
WAKE, WILLIAM (1657-1737), bp. 
T ancol, 1705; abp. of Canterbury, 


WAKEFIELD, (1) (53° 42’ N., 1° 
30’ W.), city, on Calder, W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England; manufactures agri- 
cultural machinery; trade in grain; 
cathedral church; grammar school 
(1591), town hall, fine arts institute, 
and corn exchange: bp.’s see (1888); 
scene of a battle between Lancastrians 


WAI (15° 57’ N., 73° 56’ E.), town. | and Yorkists in which Duke of York 
was slain (1460). Pop. (1921) 53,053, 


ilgrimage resort, on Kistna, 
Bombay. India. Pop. 13,900. 
AKEFIELD, a town of Massachu- 


W. 
WAIBLINGEN (48° 50’ N., 9° 20’| setts. It is on the Boston and Maine 
E.), town, on Rems, ———— Railroad. It includes several villages, 
Germany; manufactures goods; | and among its industries are the manu- 
pottery. Pop. 6,500. facture of rattan goods, knit goods, 


pianos, stoves, shoes, etc. It has a 
WAIGATZ ISLAND, see Novara) public’ library and a home for aged 


women. Pop. (1920) 13,025. 
WAIKATO, the chief river (200 m.| WAKEFIELD, EDWARD GIBBON 
long) of North Island, New Zealand. ; (1796-1862), Brit. statesman; first at- 
Rising to the 8. of Lake Taupo, which {tached to the British Embassy at Turin, 
it drains, it flows N. N. W. and finally | 1814-16, and then at Paris, 1820-26; 
W. to Port Waikato on the W. coast, | for 20 years urged reforms in adminis- 
where it enters the Pacific. tration of Australia; emigrated to New 
WAINGANGA (22° N. 80° E.). 


Zealand, 1853. 
river, Central Provs., Brit. India; unites| WAKEFIELD, GILBERT (1756- 
with Wardha to form Pranhita. 


1801), Eng. cleric; Anglican, then Uni- 
WAINWRIGHT, RICHARD (1349), | tatan; a great_controvorssa ake. 
al officer, b. in Wash- 

























primitive simplicity of Islam, and 
established a militant church at issue 


. They are still found in 
Arabia, Upper and Lower Egypt, India, 
and Turkey 


WAKE FOREST COLLEGE, an edu- 
cational institution founded by the 
Baptists in 1834, at Wake Forest, 
N. C., a town 16 miles northeast of 
Raleigh. It was at first known as Wake 
Forest Institute, acquiring its present 
college status and name in l - It 


In 1822 it had a student enrollment of 
540 and the members of the faculty 
numbered 40. 

WAKKERSTROOM (27° 19’ 8. 
30° 11’ E.), town, Transvaal; agricul- 


the following year retired, 
of rear-admiral. 


WAITZ, GEORG (1813-86), Ger. 
historian; b. Flensburg; best works are 
Jahrbucher des Deuts Reiches unter 
Heinrich I., Deutsche Verfassungsge- 
— Schleswig- Holsteins Geschichte, 


WALAFRIED STRABO (d. 849), 
Ger. ecclesiastical writer; abbot of Fulda, 
838; wrote Glosa ordinaria, a mine of 
reference to medizval scholars 


WAITE, MORISON REMICH 
(1866), an American corporation lawyer, 
b. in Cynthfana, Ky. He graduated 
from Yale University in 1888, studied 


WALCH 


WALCH, JOHANN GEORG (1093- 
1775), Ger. scholar; prof. of Poetry, 
Rhetoric, and Theology at Jena. 

WALCHEREN (51° 30’ N., 3° 35’ 
E.), island, — Holland; fertile. 
Area, 81% sq. 

‘WALD; LALLIAN (s67 ) an S menan 
settlement worker, b. After 
a private education she — in the 
New York H 


College. In 1893 she founded and has 
ever since been head of the Henry 
Street Nurses’ Settlement, in New 
York City, which instituted district 
nursing. It was at her initiative that 
Congress, in 1908, created the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. She is the author of 
The House on Henry Street (1915). 


WALDECK-PYRMONT (51° 18’ N., 
8° 50’ E.), principality and state, 
Geman Em} ire; consists of Waldeck. 
enclosed by Pruss. provinces of West, 
phalia and Hesse-Nassau, and of Pyr- 
mont, surrounded by Hanover, Lippe- 
and Brunswick; hilly and mountainous; 
in basin of Weser; administered by 
Prussia; capital, Arsolen; Pyrmont is 
noted for its mineral waters. Pop. 
(1920) 66,432. 


WALDECK-ROUSSEAU, PIERRE 
MARIE RENE ERNEST (1846-1904), 
Fr. statesman; b. Nantes; Prime Minis- 
ter, 1899, with composite cabinet for 
maintaining the Republic; carried am- 
nesty for Dreyfus case, 1900, and Act 
for — of i of Religious Orders, 


1901 esigned, 

WALDEGRAVE, — EDWARD 
(1517-61), officer of Queen Mary, im- 
peo’ by Elizabeth; ancestor of 
ames, Ist Earl of W. (1685-1741), and 
of William W. (1753-1825), first Lord 


Radstock 


WALDEN, — treasurer of Eng- | Y 
land, 1395; ab ; f Canterbury, 1397- 
99; bp. of Lon on, 01408. 

WALDENBURG (50° 47’ N., 16° 
17’ E.), town, on Polnitz, Silesia, 
Prussia; centre of a coal-mining district; 
manufactures porcelain. Pop. 16,000. 


WALDENSES, religious body li 
in Waldensian (Fr. Vaudois) valleys, 
near Turin, since XIJ. cent. Their 
origin lies in Manicheeism, which came 
from the East, and produced the 
Cathari (in E. Europe IX. cent.). These 
held a dualistic view Sof the universe and 
a view of Church order which struck at 
the roots of the sacerdotalism of Cath- 
olic Christianity. Peter Waldo preached 
at Lyons in 1170 and had a following. 
The W. disapproved of oaths, capital 
punishment, and held the Rom. Church 
was not Christian. They were 
secuted by members of the Dominican 


WALES 


the Inquisition, and they 
but not exterminated. . 

teaching influenced Wycliffe and 
Huss, but on the outbreak of the Re- 
formation they were absorbed into the 
general Prot. movement. Again per- 
secuted in XVII. cent., they were pro- 
tected by Cromwell, and Milton wrote 
his famous sonnet about them. 


WALDERSEE, ALFRED, COUNT 
VON (1832-1904). Prussian general; 
succeeded Moltke as chief of the general 
staff of the Ger. army; field-marshal 
(1896); commander-in-chief of inter- 
national forces to suppress Boxer insur- 
rection in China (1900). 

‘OF WALEN- 


WALENSEE, LAKE 
STADT (47°7'N., 9° 12’ E.), lake, be- 
tween cantons St. Gall and Glaurus, 
a a length, 9} miles; width, 

6. 


WALES, principality of United King- 
dom of Great Britain (51° 20’-53° 30’ 
N., 3°-5° 20’ W.); bounded N. by Irish 
Sea, W. by St. George’ s Channel, S. by 
Bristol Channel, E. by Cheshire, ‘Shrop- 
shire, Hereford, ‘and Monmouth. Coun- 
try is divided into N. and S. Wales, 
each containing six counties; in former, 
Flint is smallest and Montgomery larg- 
est; and in latter, Radnor is smallest 
and Carmarthen largest. Most im- 
portant co. is —— which con- 
tains nearly half the po In N. W., 
Anglesey forms an islan cut off from 
mainland by Menai Strait. Only large 
towns are Cardiff, Swansea, and Merthyr- 
Tydfil, in Glamorgan. Coast-line brok- 
en in N. by opening of Dee and mouths 
of Clwyd and Conway, on W. by Carnar- 
von and Cardigan Bays, on 8. W. by 
St. Bride Bay and Milford Haven, and 
on S. by Carmarthen and Swansea 
— Drainage is carried off in N. by 

per waters of Severn and Dee, and by 
Clwyd, Conway, and other streams; in. 
W. by Dovey, Teifi; and in S. by u uppa! 
waters of Wye and. Usk, and by 
Tawe, and Towy. Anglesey is low and 
undulating, and there is a good deal of 
low und in S. W. peninsula, but 
elsewhere the country is uniformly 





ving | hilly, rising to many peaks of from 


2,000 to over 3,000 ft., and reaching 
extreme height of 3,560 ft. in Snowdon, 
the highest peak in United Kingdom 
outside Scotland. 

Climate resembles that of England, 
except that rainfall is greater. 

Arable land covers 935,000 ac., and 
and 1,791,000 ac. are under permanent 
pasture; crops are in rotation—grasses, 
oats, barley, turnips, potatoes; horses, 
cattle, and sheep raised. Great wealth 
lies in minerals and connected industries, 
especially in coal; there are two coale 
fields, one in N., in Denbigh and Fiint, 


WALES 
and one in S., in Glamorgan, Car- 
marthen, Brecon, and Pembroke; there 
fs also large production of slate, lime- 
stone, fireclay, and a small quantity of 
lead, silver-lead, zinc, gold, and copper; 
extensive smelting of iron, copper, 
and tin in 8.; flannels manufact at 
Newtown and Montgomery; Swansea is 
centre of tin and copper industries. 

The principality is administered with 
England, and has the same system of 
education; the parl. secretary of the 
Board of Education being specially 
responsible. The univ., founded in 
1903, includes three colleges, at Aberyst- 
with, Bangor, and Cardiff. The dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the 
Church of England under Act of 1914 
was carried out March 31, 1920; Wales 
is now — archbishopric (1920). 
Most of the inhabitants are Noncon- 
formists. Language belongs to Celtic 
group, and is generally spoken; it closely 
resembles the language spoken in Brit- 
tany. Area, 7,466 sq. m.; Pop. (1921) 
2,206,712. For map, see ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


History.—The tribes inhabiting the 
districts of modern Wales figured prom- 
finently in the wars of the Romans in 
Britain, and Welsh mineral resources 
were extensively exploited by Roman 
speculators. But Welsh history proper 
begins with the overthrow of the 
Romano-Brit. states by the A. S. tribes 
5th to 7th cent.), despite the efforts of 

unedda in the N. and Ambrosius 
Aurelianus and Melgwn Gwynedd in 
the W. In 577 W. Wales fell away with 
the advance of the W. Saxons under 
Ceawlin, while in 613 Ethelfrith of 
Northumbria drove the N. Welsh be- 
hind the Dee by the victory of Chester. 
This misfortune plunged the Welsh into 
chronic anarchy, which was prolonged 
by the attacks of Mercia, especially 
under Offa, and the predatory inroads 
of the Scandinavians in the 9th cent.; 
although Rhodri Mawr (844-78), and 
Hywel Dda (918-49), the Welsh law- 
giver, sometimes enforced a transient 
unity. 
The Normans, unable to conquer 
Wales by campaigning, increased dis- 
union by a process of gradual penetra- 
tion from Chester, Shrewsbury, and 
Hereford, the prototypes of the Welsh 
lordships’ marches. But under Griffith 
ap Cynan (1075-1137) a consolidating 
tendency set in, having the warlike and 
inaccessible kingdom of G edd (Snow- 
donfia) as its nucleus, and Henry I. and 
Henry II. invaded the country in vain. 
Griffith’s descendants, Owen Gwynedd 
1135-70), and especially Llewelyn ap 
poa cobcastans in’ Masia Charis: 
spe con ons agna 
ruled over large tracte of middle Wales 


WALES 


as well as Gwynedd, and established a 
strong kingdom. 

But ‘the last of the Welsh Princes,’ 
Llewelyn ap Griffith, who had a wider 
rule than any poera orman prince, 
played into the hands of Edward I. 

y his restless ambition. He was twice 
beaten (1277 and 1282), and was killed 
in a skirmish. Wales was incorporated 
in England and became an appanage of 
the king’s eldest son. Edward also set 
up the shires of Flint, Anglesey, Car- 
narvon, Merioneth, Cardigan, and Car- 
marthen. Eng. influence was secured 
by castles and boroughs filled with Eng- 
lishmen, but Welshmen played an im- 
portant part in the Eng. wars in Scotland 
and France (they were the first soldiers 
to wear a uniform), until the oppressions 
of individuals almost enabled Owen 
Glendower to regain Welsh independence 
in the 15th cent. His failure allowed 
Henry VIII. to finish the work of 
Edward I. by shiring the whole of Wale 


and gi it parl. representation. 
Welsh tory then became merged 
into English, although the Welsh 


national spirit has always remained 
strong, and ite traditions, linguistic, 
literary, and musical proclivities have 
been continuously fostered by the annual 
EIsTEDDFOD. 


Literature.—With few important ex- 
ceptions, chief original works are in 
poetry of often striking excellence, 
eldest specimen a series of stanzas be- 
longing to 9th cent. Book of Aneirin 
(early 13th cent.) gives specimens which 
may be 8th or 9th cent. Main poem of 
this Ms. is YGododin, irregular assortment 
of fragments describing contests in N. 
Britain. Poems of same cycle in Book 
of Talessin (14th cent.). Book of 
Aneirin and oldest nucleus of Book 
of Taliessin, together with certain 
poems in Black Book of Carmarthen, 

long to zone of Gwynedd; other poems 
in Black Book of Carmarthen and most of 
Llywarch Hen poems of Red Book of 
Hergest belong to zone of Powys. From 


oets, 

afydd Benfras, Llywarch ap Llewelyn, 
and many others. Towards the end of 
this period poetry in praise of women 
begins to be developed, especially by 
Anglesey goa Grifith ap Maredud 
and by Griffith Gryg, an older con- 
temporary of the greatest love poet 
of Wales, and one of the greatest in 
all literature, Dafydd ap Gwilym, 
who blended love poetry with that 
of nature, and found a host of imitators 
among later poets. More. ascetic side 
of Welsh life found poetic expression 


WALES 


WALKER 





(14th — Sion Cent. Welsh 
poetry was linked with political move- 
ments by Iolo Goch, Gutto’r Glyn, 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, and Ieuan Deul "die 
The last pre-Reformation poet of 
tinction was Tudur Aled, followed m 
Tudur u poroa by William Lieyn. During 
Civil 
poet was Hugh Morris. Great revival 
towards middle of 18th cent., led by 
such writers as Goronwy Owen, who 
was familiar with class. models. Since | his 
then many poetic writers of high rank. 
Welsh hymns of striking beauty abound, 
notably by Williams of Pantycelyn. 
In prose the chief medtæval work is the 
Mabinogion (trans. Lady Guest, 1838). 
There are also many Mss. con 
translations from nch and Latin, 
notably stories from the Charlemagne 
cycle. The Bible was trans. into — 
fn 1588 by Morgan pas of St. Asaph 
and Bishop Parry and 
John Davtes Z 1620. One of of the Host 
remarkable Welsh books of the 17th 
— is Liyfry Tri Aderyn (‘Book of the 
hree Birds by the elsh Puritan, 
— Lioyd. The chief development 
of Welsh prose was tn the 19th cent. 
later, when a large number of excellent 
works on theology, biography, general 
literature, and politics as well as fiction 
were published. 


WALES (Eypwarp Arszrtr Curs- 
TIAN GEORGE ANDREW PATRICK Davip), 
PRINCE OF Baad rr eldest son of King 
George V.; b Lodge, Sheen; 


Naval Coll, Dartmouth (1909-11) 
On the accession of George in 1910 
he was created Prince of Wales and 


ran of Chester, and in July 1911 he 
in as such at Carnarvon 
Castle, Wales. During the academic 
years 1912—13 and 1913-14 he studied 
at Magdalen Coll., Oxford, as an ordi- 
nary unde uate, taking an active 
pert in the corporate life of his coll. 
visited France in 1912, Germany in 
1913, Denmark and Norway in 1914. 
On outbreak of war in Aug. 1914 he 
received a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards as second-lieutenant (attached 
Ist Batt.); lieutenant (1914); captain 
(1916); malor (1918). In addition to 
his duties in France on the staff of Sir 
John French, he was in Egypt with the 
Mediterranean xpeditionary Force 
(March to April 1916), paid three visits 
to Italy (1916, 1917, and 1918), and 


ar and Commonwealth leading | ceeded 


silver mines, the Niagara Falls; Nipigon 


R.. the Okanagan fruit country, and 
Alberta. At Banff, the gateway to the 
Rockies, and ag ain at Brant ord, he 
was elected a chief by the Ind. tribes of 
the district. His visit lasted about 
three months in all, and he then pro- 
to America, his tour there com- 
prising only Washington and New York 
and their immediate environs. Wel- 
comed everywhere with enthusiasm, 
—— qualities won for him the 
affection of Canada and the warm 
——— of the U. S. 
In March 1920 he safled in Renown 
for Australasia. Cal 
Barbados, Panama, San —— 
and Fiji, he reached New 
wards the end of April. 
Zealanders, including the Maoris, gave 
him a warm welcome, both in the towns 


country districts of Otago and the W. 
coast. The end of May saw him in 
Melbourne, and during June he toured 


Victoria and New South Wales, — 
and a short stay at Sydney. He visited 


and S. AustraHa and Tasmania in July, 
and Queensland in August. From 
there visited principal states of India. 
In 1923 he again visited Canada, spende 
ing some time on his ranch in Alberta. 


WALKER, AMASA (1799-1875), an 
American economist and a Secretary ef 
— b. in Woodstock, Conn. He was 

t first engaged in business pursuits, 
but later entered Oberlin College, from 


`| which he graduated in 1848. He was 


elected to the Massachusetts Dopular 
assembly and later to the senate, being 
Secretary of the U. S. Department of 
SAR during 1851-2. Later he taught 

Amherst College. He wrote The 
Naas and Usea of Money and Mized 
Currency (1857), and The Science of 
Wealth (1866). 


WALKER, FRANCIS AMASA (1840- 
97), an American soldier and political 
economist, born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He became secretary of state 
for Massachusetts (1851 90i : ag ok 
sentative of Congress (186 Phe 
fessor of political economy nape! ale 
(1873-81), and president of the Masa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. His 
chief writings are: The Wages Ques- 
tion, 1876; Money, 1878; Land and ts 


was with the Brit. army at the formal | Rent, 1883; International Bimetallism, 
entry into Valenciennes (Noy. 7 , 1918). 1896, etc. 
In Aug. 1919 he satled in Renown 


for Canada, where he not only visited 
such cities as Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, yancouvar Victoria, and 
Montreal, aao Ourea a the more 
outlying — Naos iio _Oobalt 


WALKER, FREDERICK (1840-75), 
subject. painter: studied in London, 
and was frst own as a wood-engra 
a painter he worked su y 
a both water-colors and oils. 


WALKER 





He becam 
fell in the battle of the Boyne; wrote a 
book on his experiences, entitled <A 


True Account of the Siege. 


WALKER, JOHN GRIMES (1835- 
1907), an American naval officer, b. in 
Hilisbo aduated from the 


ro, N. H. He 
Naval Academy 
served in 


at polis in 1856, 


Farragut. In 1894 he commanded the 
Pacific Squadron, with headquarters in 
Hawaii. In 1899 he was 
the Isthmian Commission, then investi- 
gating the possibilities of building the 
Panama Canal. 


WALKER, SEARS COOK (1805-1853), 
an American astronomer, born in Wil- 
mington, Mass. He was educated at 
Harvard. For several years he taught 
school in the vicinity of Boston and later 
in Philadelphia, meanwhile being also 
engaged in scientific pursuits. In 1845 
he received an appointment in the 
Washington Observatory and two years 
later, shortly after the discovery of the 
planet Neptune, he identified that 
‘planet with a star observed by Lalande 

1795. He then took charge of the 
longitude computations of the United 
States Coast Survey and developed 
with Professor Bache the method for 
determining the differences of longitude 
by telegraph, which was first put into 
successful eperation in 1849. e died 
in Cincinnati in 1853. 


American adventurer, 
ville, Tennessee. He studied medicine 
in Germany, then drifted into journa- 
lism in New Orleans and San Francisco, 
and practised as a barrister in California. 
W.’s first military exploit occurred in 
1853 when he got together an expedi- 
tion whose object was to capture the 
state of Sonora in Mexico. He pro- 
claimed himself president of the Pacific 
Republic, but after a while he was com- 
pelled to surrender to the U. 8. military 
authorities. His next adventure was 
with the Nicaraguans. His interference 
in Nicaraguan politics involved him in 
trouble with Costa Rica. One or two 
inconclusive battles were fought, but 
W. remained in supreme authority in 
Nicaragua. As the result of various 
insurrections against his rule, W. was 
deposed from his presidency and taken to 
New Orleans by the U. 8. authorities. 
After several other intrigues and episodes 


with various 8. American states, he was 


tried by 


court-martial and shot in Hon- 
duras. . | 


WALKER, GEORGE (c. 1618-90), 
defender of Londonderry; b. Tyrone. 
e bp. of Londonderry, but | sistant 


the blockading squadron 
during the Civil War and was present 
at the capture of New Orleans under 


resident of 


WALLACE 


WALELEY, ARTHUR BINGHAM 
(1855), Eng. author and journalist; as- 
secretary to General Post Office 
(1911-19); dramatic critic to the Times 


(retired 1919); erudite and brilliant 
critic. 


WALL, RICHARD (1694-1778), an 
Irishman who became a Span. states- 
man; served in Span. navy, 1718; sec. 
to the Span. Embassy at St. Petersburg, 
1727. After arranging Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1747-48, became Span. am- 
bassador in London; Foreign Minister 
and Sec. of State, 1754-64. 


WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL (1823- 
1913), Eng. naturalist; made bot., zool., 
and geol. life’s work; travelled and 
collected on the Amazon (1848-52) and 
in the Malay Archipelago (1854-62); 
made important discoveries regarding 
the geographical distribution of animals; 
independently of Darwin, formulated 
the theory of the survival of the fittest, 
and of natural selection as a whole; 
works include Travels on the Amazon 
(1853), The Malay Archipelago (1869), 
The Geographical Distribution of Ani- 
mals (1876), and My Life (1905), 

WALLACE, HUGH CAMPBELL 
(1863), ambassador, born at Lexington, 
Me., son of Thomas Bates and Lucy 
Briscoe Wallace. He was educated at 
public and private schools at Lexington 
and under private tutors. He was re- 
ceiver of public moneys for Utah from 
1885-7, which position he resigned. 
In 1892 he was elected a member of the 
Democratic Nat. Com. and re-elected 
in 1896 but resigned, however he was 
again elected in 1916 for the term 1916- 
1920 and from Feb. 1919—July 1921 was 
A. E. and P. to France. 


WALLACE, HUGH CANTWELL 


(1866), Sec. of Agriculture, born at 
Rock Island, Ill, son of Henry and 


Nannie Cantwell Wallace. He was 
educated at the Iowa State College of 
Aere and oec Ranie — HAe 
was engag arming an reeding 
pure bred live stock, in Adair County, 
a. from 1887-91 and from 1893-5 was 
rofessor of dairying in Iowa State 

liege. During the latter period he 
also edited the Creamery Gazette and 
Farm and Dairy. He was then manager 
and asso. editor of Wallace’s Farmer 
until 1916 when he became editor of 
same and pres. and treas. of Wallace 
Pub. Co. In 1921 he became Secretary 
of Agriculture in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Harding. 


WALLACE, JOHN FINDLEY (1852), 
an American civil engineer, born at 
Fall River, Mass. He was educated at 
Monmouth (Ill.) College and at the 
University of Wooster. He was assis- 
tant engineer for the United States 






poneral manager from 1901-4. In 1904 


Kerr & Oo. 


novels include Ben Hur, 1880, whi 
achieved a great success; The Prince of 
India, 1893, and The Wooing of Malka- 
toon, 1898, 


ALLACE, SIR RICHARD, Bart. 


W. 
(1818-90), Eng. art collector; natural 


8. Of Marchioness of Hertford; 4th 
Marquess of Hertford left him his art 
collection, bequeathed to nation by 
W.’s widow, 1897. 


WALLACE, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1270- 
1305), Scot. patriot; s. of alcolm 
Wallace of Elderslie; organized Scot. 
insurrection against Eng. Edward 1., 
1297, and for a time was successful; 
defeated by Edward at Falkirk, 1298; 
withdrew to France, 1299; taken prisoner 
by treachery, brought to London, and 
executed as a traitor, 1305. 


WALLACE, WILLIAM VINCENT 
(1814-65), Brit. composer; b. Waterford, 
Ireland; after adventurous career in the 
East, settled in Europe, 1853, his opera 
Maritana (1845) is still popular. 

WALLACK, JAMES WILLIAM (1795 
~1864), an Anglo-American actor and 
theatrical manager, b. in London, Eng- 
land. After establishing a reputation 
as a Shakespearian actor, in England, 
he came to this country, in 1818, and 
acquired a wide popularity in New 
York City in Shakespearian plays, es- 
pecially Macbeth. Two years later he 
open the National Theatre. After 
this had been destroyed by fire, in 1839, 
he opened Wallack’s Lyceum, and in 
1861 built and opened the famous Wal- 
lack’s Theatre. 


WALLACE, LESTER JOHN (1820- 
1888), an American actor and theatrical 
manager, son of James William Wallack, 
b. in New York 

Manager 


. F 
EC 


WALLINGFORD 


built by his father in New York City; 
and for 40 years he was active in the 
theatrical profession, both as manager 
and actor. He wrote a number of plays, 
among tiem The į Veteran and Rosee 
dale. He also wrote Memoirs of Fifty 
Years, (1889). 

WALLAROO (33° 57’ S., 137° 56° 
E.), seaport, Dalny County, 8. — 
copper-mining centre; large smelting- 
works: Pop. 4,000. 

WALLASEY (53° 25’ N., 3° 8’ ws 
town, Cheshire, England. Pop. (1921) 


WALLA WALLA, a city of Was - 
ton, in Walla Walla co., of which it 
the county seat. It is on the Oregon and 
Washington Railroad and Navigation 
Co. and the Northern Pacific railroads, 
and on the Walla Walla River, It is the 
chief trade center of the eastern and cen- 
tral parts of the State, and of neighboring 


ch | parts of Idaho and Oregon. Its indus- 


tries include foundries, machine shops, 
flour mills and lumber mills. It is the 
seat of Whitman College, Walla Walla 
College, and several other educational 
institutions. There is a United States Vet- 
eran Hospital. Here are the Federal‘and 
State penitentiaries. Pop. 1920, 15,503. 


WALLENSTEIN, ALBRECHT WEN- 


ZEL EUSEBIUS VON, Watrstsm, 
Duke of Friedland, etc. (1583-1634), 
Ger. general; formed regiment for sup- 
port of Emperor Ferdinand in Thirty 

ears War, and subsequently raised an 
army of 50,000 men. Hated by the 
German princes, W. was dismissed by 
the emperor (1630); recalled on Gus- 
tavus Adolphus’s invasion of Germany. 
He enter into negotiations with the 
Protestants to carry out his own plans, 
was — by the emperor, and 
murdered at Eger; greatest leader in the 
Thirty Years War. 

WALLER, EDMUND (1606-87), Eng. 
poet and Royalist. A plot in which he 
was implicated on the king’s behalf 
miscarried, and Waller betrayed the 
conspirators, and he himself was 
banished. His verse is of a light, witty, 
occasional nature. 

WALLER, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1597- 
1668), Eng. soldier; served in Bohemia: 
sat in Long Parliament; after command- 
ing with success Parliamentary any in. 
W. England, was removed by ‘Selfə 
Denying Ordinance,’ 1650; worked for 
restoration of monarchy; imprisoned 
by Cromwall. 


ALLFLOWER (Cheiranthus), genus 

of plants, order Cruciferæ; Common W. 
(C. cheiri) is yellow when wild. 

WALLINGFORD, (1) (51° 35’ N. 

1° 8’ W.), town, on Thames, Berkshire, 


WALLINGFORD 


England; has ruined Norman castle; 
was a Rom. stronghold. 

WALLINGFORD, (2) a borough of 
Connecticut, in a town of the same name 
in New Haven Co. It is on the New York 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
and on the Quinnipiac River. It is an 
important industrial place and has 
manufactures of silver goods, plated 
ware, wire, glassware, hardware, iron 
and brass beds, etc. There is a sani- 
tarium, a public library, a Masonic 
Home, and other public buildings. Pop. 
(1920) 9,648. 

WALLIS, REV. JOHN, D.D. (1616- 
eet Eng. mathematician; b. Ashford; 
ed. for Church; brilliant career, Cam- 
Parliamentarian d Civil 
; - Oxford: edit. 
mathematical and musical works of 
Greeks 





ALLIS ARCHIPELAGO (13° 8., 


Cc, 
belo 

WALLON, HENRI ALEXANDRE 
(1812-1904), Fr. historian and politician; 
wrote History of Slavery in Antiquity, 
Jeanne d’ Arc (crowned by French 
Academy), and History of the Tribunal 
Rerolutionnatre. 

WALLOONS, the inhabitants of S.E. 
Belgium, descended from the Gallic 
Beigse, co ed with Latin and 
Teutonic blood, and numbering between 
two and three millions. The Walloons 
(or ‘foreigners’) are physically disting- 
uished from the Flemings by their darker 
colour, taller stature, stronger and more 
angular frames. Their language is a N. 
Fr. dialect, independently 
but showing marked affini 
patois of Picardy and Lorraine. 
the Ger. — to break up the unfon 
of Walloons an 


WALLS uently built for 
6.9. Hadrian's W 


W. 
176° W.), group of islands in 8. Pacifi 
nging to France. 


military 
Tyne 


p g. . from 
to Solway Firth; Antonine Wall, from 
Forth to Clyde. Best example, Great 


Wall of China, 1500 miles in length. 

Pp ert a a petra 
or ry, 8 eather, and o 
tts oi » was introduced into 
Europé from China 

Du and Spanish about 


an 
pieces in England in 16th cent. Wall- 
paper came into general use about 1830, 


WALLSEND (54° 59’ N., 1° 30’ W.), 
town, on Tyne, Northumberland, Eng- 
land, at E. end of Hadrian's Wall; col- 
Heries. Pop. (1921) 43,013. 

WALL STREET, the center of the 
financial district of New York City, and 
în a sense, of the nation. Here fs located 
the Stock Exchange and many of the 


Flemings, see Br.aruM. | Russia 


WALRUSES 


WALMER : 
watering-place, ; 
Duke of n Wellington died 


(51° 12’ N., 1° 23° E., 
Ken ; the 
1852. 


The unripe nuts make excellent pickles 
and a good ketchup. W. wood is esteemed 
for its beautiful markings, lightness, 
and its freedom from liability to split or 
warp. 


WALPOLE, HORACE (1717-97) 
Eng. author; 4th s. of Sir Robert W.; 
ed. Eton and King’s Coll., Cambridge: 
app. by his father to several 
one in the customs being worth $5000 
& year; travelled considerably, and lived 
the life of a man of literary taste, setting 
up a private — prens for pleasure. 
M.P. for some years, but of no account 
as politician; chief works were the Castle 
of Otranto, Memoirs of reigns of George 
1. and George 111. 


WALPOLE, HUGH SEYMOUR 
(1884), Eng. novelist, son of the Bisho 
of Edinburgh; served with Russian Red 
Cross ín the Great War (1914-16); suc- 
ceeds in creating ‘atmosphere,’ notably 
in The Dark Forest (1916) and The 
Secret City (1919), which deal with 

» and in The Captives (1920); 
Jeremy (1919); The Cathedral (1923). 


WALPOLE, ROBERT, sce Oxrorp, 


EARL OF. 


WALPURGIS, ST. (VIII. cent.), of 
Eng. birth, became abbess of Heiden- 
heim. Throughout all Germany, and 
even in France, the Netherlands, and 
England, churches and chapels were 
dedicated to her. The feast of W. falls 
properly on Feb. 25, but as in some 
German calendars it is assigned to Ma 
1, the name of W. has become saso dA ted. 
in a quite accidental way, with some of 
the most noted popular superstitions. 


WALRUSES (Odobenidæ), a ' 
in the Pinnipedia group of Carnivora 
(g.v.). Large seal-like animals with 
upper canines developed to form huge 
tusks. They feed chiefly on molluscs, 
and occur only in the Arctic regions, 
the most familiar form being the Com- 


ee St UM eS Te IR 1 
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WALSALL — WAMPUM 


MON W. or Morsm (Odobenus roemarus), the largest watch 

Tomda a both ola and N on Tonan — m the world. The making of 
usks are valued as ivory, watches by machinery on 

ae for leather, and their bodies for P a large scale 


WALSALL (52° 36’ N., 1° 59’ W.), 
town, Staffordshire, E manu- 
factures iron and brass: in neighborhood 
of , lime, and iron mines. Pop. 
(1921) 96,964. 


WALSH, DAVID IGNATIUS (1872), 
@ United Statesįj senator, born at Leo- 
minster, Mass., son of James and Bridget 
Donnelly Walsh. He was educated at 













United States, where all the operations 
wero conducted under one roof. Its 
other industries include the manufac- 
ture of hosiery, brass goods, aeroplanes, 
bicycles, electrical goods, etc. There 
is a public library, a hospital, and sev- 

l chart Pop. (1920) 


WALTHAM ABBEY, WALTHAM 
Hory Cross (51° 40’ N., 0°), town, on 
Lea, Essex, England; remains of 
bey, said to have been founded by King 
Harold; gunpowder mills. Pop. 7,000. 

WALTHAMSTOW, suburb of Lon- 
gon, in Essex, England, 7 miles N.E. of 
St. 

AL 


aul’s. Pop. (1921) 127,441. 


lawyer; a Prot., he remained abroad in 
pti WALTHER YON DER VOGEL- 


WEIDE (c. 1170-1230 » Ger. mediæval 
wie poet and mr reaa Bekak b. Tyrol; 


poetry; edit’s of 

(1827), Pfeiffer (1864), Wilmanns (1883). 
WALTON, BRIAN (1600-61), Angif- 

can divine 2 famous for mae in nine 

well: bp. of Chester, 1660. 7 Le: 


; arge army 
spies both on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, and was the strongest opponent of 
Spain and Catholicism, - was the 

: ae — in execution of Mary, Queen 
O . 


WALTER, HUBERT (d. 1205), Eng. 
statesman; companion of Richard 1. on 
First Crusade; Justiciar of England, |S 
1193; compelled to resign by Pope In- 
nocni m1.; abp. of Canterbury, 1193- 


WALTER, JOHN (1738-1812), Eng. 
list; started Universal Dail Reg- 
Fad tad bok papa h F 

Mes, ucc., 8. JO. 
whose management lasted till 1847. — and nature. 

WALTER, THOMAS U. (1804- chive BI ON-LE-DALE, town, Lanca- 
1887), an American architect, born in PEA en pe miles 8. E. of Preston; 
Philadelphia. He was the architect of : p. 12,000. 

Girard College in Philadelphia and in| _WALTON-ON-THAMES (51° 93° 
1851 was appointed architect of the|N., 0° 25’ W.), market town, Surrey, 
United States Capitol extension. Under | England. Pop. 13,000. 


on were also built several of WALTON-ON-THE-N AZE (51° 51° 
the department buildings in Washing- N., 1° 16’ E à ( 5 
ton. ae England. E.), watering-place, Essex, 


many he was professor 
of architecture of the Franklin titute 
WALTZ, see Dance. 
WAMPUM, beads made of shells and 


of Philadelphia. 
used by the Indians in early da 
currency, and also as —— “After 
the Revolutionary War a wampum in- 
of ustry was established in Northern 


ous country parsonages. He 
wrote an admirable Life of his friend 
Donne. The Compleat Angler, his 
masterpiece, is a dissertation on angling 
interspersed with entertaining reflections 


WANAMAKER 


WAR 





New Jersey, centering in Pergon County, 
by the German settlers, which still exists 
to a limited extent. 
used is conch or clam shells, which are 
cut into small square blocks and ground 
into beads, these being strung and thus 
sold, at one time for 14c a foot. 


WANAMAKER, JOHN (1838-1922), 
American merchant; born Philadelphia, 
Pa. He received a public school educa- 
tion, and at the age of 14 was employed 
as an errand boy. He was shrewd, 
thrifty and indefatigable, and in 1861 
had saved enough to establish a cloth- 
ing store in company with his brother- 
in-law. The firm name of Wanamaker 
and Brown was changed in 1869 to that 
of John Wanamaker and Co. From 
the beginning the business prospered, 
and soon became the largest of its kind 
in Philadelphia. Part of the growth was 
due to the use of extensive advertising, 
of which Mr. Wanamaker was one of 


The raw material |J 


wakes to find himself at the age of thirty, 
the age at which he was when be struck 
esus. 


WANDIWASH (12° 30’ N., 79° 30’ 
E.), town, N. Arcot district, India; 
scene of victory of British over French, 
1760. Pop. 6,100. 


WANDSBECK, Wannssex (53° 40’ 
N., 10°5’E.), town, Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prussia; residence of Claudius (Asmus), 
editor of the Wandsbecker Bote. Pop. 
35,000. 

WANDSWORTH, suburb of London, 
England, on Thames, 5% miles S.W. of 
St. Paul’s. Pop. (1921) 328,657. 

WANGANUI (39° 57’. S., 175° 6’ E.), 
town, port, on Wanganui, N. Island, 
New Zealand; exports wool, grain. Pop. 
(1921) 23,523. 


WANGARATTA (36° 21’ S., 146° 
19’ E.), town, Victoria, Australia; ag- 
ricultural district, flour-mills. Pop. 


the first to recognize the enormous value. | 3,606 


In 1896 he purchased the building in 
New York that housed the firm of A. T. 
Stewart and Co. and speedily built up 
a business there that rivaled that of the 
parent house in Philadelphia. In ad- 
dition to his business interests, he was 
active in civic affairs. He was a pres- 
idential elector in 1888 and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed Postmaster 
General by President Harrison. is 
work in that position was of enduring 
value. He took a prominent part in 
religious work, was president for several 
years of the Philadelphia Young Men’s 
Christian Association and organized 
the Bethany Sunday School in that 
city, which ultimately became one of the 
largest in the United States. 


WANDERING JEW, a legendary 
Jew who, for some insult offered to 
Christ at the time of His Passion, is 
doomed to wander eternally throughout 
the world. The story is of no antiquity 
and does not appear at all in the East, 
no reference being made to it even in the 
great work of Jean d’Outremeuse. The 
tradition varies considerably, and no 
two versions agree as to the name of the 
Jew. The chronicle of St. Albans Abbey 
for 1228 tells of the visit of an Armenian 
bishop who gave an account of the W. J. 
under the: name of Kartaphilos. Ac- 
cording to this version, he was a door- 
keeper of the Judgment Halli, and as 
Jesus passed out he struck Him saying, 
‘Go, Jesus, go on faster,’ to which the 
Christ replied, ‘I go; but thou shalt tarry 
till I come again.’ Matthew of Paris, 
continuing the same chronicle, tells us 
that Kartaphilos was baptised by An- 
anias under the name of Joseph, and 
henceforth, at the end of every hun 
years, falls into a trance from which he 


WANSTEAD (51° 35’ N., 0° 2’ E.), 
town, Essex, England; N.W. suburb of 
London. Pop. 14,000. 


WANTAGE (51° 26’ N., 1° 26’ W.), 
market town, Berkshire, England; fron- 
works; birthplace of Alfred the Great. 
Pop. 4,000. 


WAPITI, or Cervus canadensis, a 
large and magnificent deer once widely 
distributed throughout N. America, now 
limited to the Rockies and the Cascades. 
The bull stands from 4-5 ft. at the 
shoulder, and the antlers are large and 
finely developed. 


WAPPING, a dist. of London, on the 

N. bank of the Thames, in the metro- 
litan bor. of Stepney. The London 
ocks are here. 


WAR. A condition of war arises 
when one state attempts to impose its 
will upon another by means of force. 
A formal declaration of hostilities is not 
necessary. A war can exist de facto 
without any declaration, its commence- 
ment being defined by the first act of 
hostility. The legal termination of a 
war dates not from the cessation of 
hostilities, but from the ratification by 
both sides of the treaty of peace; or, if 
there are several treaties, the last of 
them. The recognition of belligerency 
by neutrals does not entail recognition 
of the belligerents as sovereign states. 
The conduct of war between civilized 
peoples is, or ought to be, regulated in 
accordance with the laws of war as laid 
down by INTERNATIONAL Law. The 
considerations which determine the 
actual operations and the methods by 


dred | which these are carried out belong to the 


provinces of Stratrsey and Tactics. 


WAR-CIVIL 


WAR, CIVIL. See Crvm War. 
WAR, WORLD. Seo Wortp War. 

WARANGAL (17° 58’ N., 79° 40’ E.); 
decayed town, Hyderabad, — the 


ancient capital of No ge an Mee 
Varsp (46° 18’ 


16° 20° E Ea tomm, 


on Drave, capital, County 
Hungary. Pop. 12,800. 
WARBECE, PERKIN (c. 1474-99), 
claimed to be the younger of the two 
rinces murdered by Richard III. in the 
ower. The pretender was supported 
by the Duchess of Burgundy, and won 
over many adherents in Ireland and 
France. He made several unsuccessful 





attempts to land in England, but event- | the Am 


‘ually landed in Cornwall, was tak 
prisoner, and executed in the Tower. 
WARBLERS — 
thrush-like Perching B 
by their smaller size, —— bills and 
toes, and duller plumage. They feed on 
insects, an are very migratory. More 
than 500 species are scattered over the 
on World to which, with one Alaskan 
are the W they are confined. 
— WHITETHROAT (S. A apdo 


on 


LACKCAPS 
Warblers’; 


th 

l bita), ar 

CP. tr dus and sibilatriz), known — 
the Warne and Woop WREN. 


York, he. was also in “in other 
ao — d — ane 

org ons and en 

member of several scientific and intel- 

lectual societies. 

WARBURTON, WILLIAM (1698~ 
1779), Anglican divine; dean of Bristol, 
ier bp. of Gloucester, 1759; wrote 
Divine — of Moses demonstrated 

— Religious Deist, 
— oases of Grace. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SER- 
VICE, American organization formed 
after the entrance of the United States 
ave oe World War in 1917 to minister 

© 
needs of tho men in the training camps. 
Branches were established 


laxations. 
opened information bureaus, hotels, 
lodgings and restaurants for the men in 
service. Athletic entertainment was 
furnished, books and magazines wel 


— — 





cal, intellectual and moral | Am 
in communi- | G 


WARD 


supplied, mass singing was fostered 
dramatic companies were secured and 
many similar means employed to pro- 
vide wholesome enjoyment for the men, 
who in many instances were hundreds 
of miles from home and friends. Apart 
from this contribution to the well being 
of the men in training, the Service did 
effective work in securing the suppression 
of liquor selling and prostitution in the 
neighborhood of the camps. The results 
achieved by the Service received the 
warm commendation of Secretary of 
War Baker, who declared that the ore 
ganization had been ‘enormous! , of 
fective in maintaining the morale’ of 
can 


WARD, SIR ADOLPHU S WILLIAM 
(1837), Eng. scholar and man of letters; 
master of Peterhouse since 1900; presi- 
dent of Brit. Academ (1911-13); 
knighted (1913); one of editors of Cam- 
bridge Modern History and of Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature; 
has tten Germany; 1816-90, and 
many other literary and historical works. 


WARD, ARTEMUS, seo Browne, 
CHARLES FARRAR. 


WARD, ELIZABETH STUART 









f | Sealed Orders (1879), Come Forth (1890), 
Within the cue (1901), The Oath of 
Allegiance (19 


WARD, — HUMPHRY, 


MARY AUGUSTA a nee 
— Dene. novelist; b. Tasmania; was 
ter of Dr. Arnold o1 Ru — 
— “homas Humphry o 
Oxford (1872); trans. ae a louna 
— 1885), and was engaged for a 
torical research; Robert Els- 
— diss). her first novel, won immedi- 
ate popularity; later works include 
History of David Grieve (1892), Marcella 
(1905), The Marriage of William Ashe 
1905), Fenwick’a Career (1906), Lady 
Rose’s Daughter (1908), Writer's 
Recollections (1918), and Harvest (1920); 
one of last of great Victorian novelists. 


Mass.: 
New bork Cun 


WARD, SETH (1617-89); distin- 
guished mathematician and professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford; **8 Pot Exeter, 
1662, Salisbury, 1667. 


baleen WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


D, WILLIAM GEORGE (1812-| £ — Coral Contes i Lectures on 
* — theologian, of Anglican train- | the Washington 
ing; able mathematician and student of| Alston (1852), eel Tha The Life of Nathaniel 

—— ang —— u rad Bacon 






a ete = t as against Li WAREHOUSE, BONDED. See 
olic posi g BonDED WAREHOUSE. 

, WILLIAM HAYES (1835- TER = 

1916), an Am cl ( WARFARE, CHEMICAL. See COmam 


CAL WARFARE. 


llege, in| WARFIELD, BENJAMIN BRECKER- 
1856, and from Andover Theological | INRIDGE (1851-1921), an American 


Seminary, in 1859, after which he taught fessor gian, b. 
— College f for eight years. In ual piel po And th — — 


editor of the Indepen- 
the Princeton Theological S , in 
1876. In 1879 he was —— — 
byterian minister, becoming a membeo 
ae the facuity of ‘the Western Theol 
otes | ical » where he remained 
1887, after which he was professor of 
hat | didactic theology at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Among his works are 


graduated from Amherst Co 


dere o of Wesen “Asie (1910), and 
i Believe and Why (1915). 


" WARDHA (20° 45’ NI 78° 40° E.), 

ora, Nagpur, Central Provs., Brit. 

ndia; centre of cotton trade. Pop. 
vit (district) 400,000. , 


WAR DEPARTMENT, a branch of 
the executive division of the United | American actor, born at San 
States government, created by Congress — ing — — in pubit sa fs 1008. : 
in 1789. As its tile implies, tt has charge the Wigwam Theatre, San Franci 
then went to New York where until 
190 Ba daa pe gee de 
; an e We an eld’s Music 
ber of the President’s cabinet, receives He was then starred by David Belasco 

third in the line of succession to the 


in The Auctioneer (1900-3), in The 
presidency: The department is divided | Music Master (1903-7), then for many 
to a number of bureaus, each controlled 


seasons in A Grand Army Man, 
by a chief, and include the army head- | again in The Music Master haris 


quarters, offices of the adjutant-gen- WARFIELD, ETHELBERT DUDLEY 
ea eon oi — (1861), an American college president, 
gen minissary artm born at Lexington, Ky., son of William 
etc. Since the World War the scope o and Mary Cabell Breckinridge Warfield. 


— de ent’s functions became so 
like those of the Navy De- He was educated at Princeton - and 


partinené, that the Harding 
tration planned to consolidate the two 
into a single Department of National 
Defense operating under a Cabinet 
member with assistants in charge of the 
army and navy respectively. 


WARE, at town of Co., 
Mass. 27 miles B.N.B. o ringfleld. 
It has manufactures cotton and 
‘woolens, boots and — Pop. 
ae 8, — 


WLAN ———— 
— editor and 


To-day (1900), and Countesfett Mana, 
(1918). 


WARFIELD, DAVID ga 1800), an 


Memoir A “een abel Brecki: 
U.S. N., 1 i mie 


some years was editor of the Christian 
Examiner. He wrote Letters from 
— (1887); Probas; or Rome in 

hird Caste (1838); Julian; or 
Scenes in Judea .(1841); Sketches toll 


chiefly to 
other loans 


1919 its power was extended to the 
financing of foreign trade, Cones 
authorizing this diversion of its activi- 
ties from war to peace channels in the 
belief that in the process of reconstruc- 
tion Europe needed American products 
but could not pay cash for them. Con- 
“ave the — $500,000,000 
or this purpose and from March 3, 
1919, to May 20, 1920, $45,500,000 was 
advanced to finance exports 
latter date the government suspended 
the corporation’s operations on the 
ground of the need of economy in the |p 
conduct of federal finances. Hostile 
to the Wilson administration, and 
swayed by the demands of farmers, 
cotton planters and exporters for govern- 
ment aid in foreign trade, congress 
passed a measure reviving the corpora- 
tion. The President vetoed the resolu- 
tion, but in January, 1921 Congress 
overrode the veto and the War Finance 
Corporation came to life again until 
July 1, 1923, to provide loans to banks 
which financed exporters of domestic 
products who could not get such credits 
through ordinary financial channels. 
arouse the government corporation 
lus American products were sold 
urope on t, the government 
paving the home producers and trusting 
urope to meet its obligations later. 
WAR-GAME (Ger. Krieg-spiel), in- 
door ‘game’ ; officers engage in imaginary 
operations ‘under rival leaders, using 
large-scale maps and blocks of metal 
to represent troops; tactical scheme is 
drawn up, a military situation is assumed 
and a certain time is allotted for each 
move in the game. 
WARGLA, p OUARGEA 
§° 11’ E.), to Fr. military post, 
wt of Wargla, Algerian Sahara. Pop. 


WILLIAM (1450-1532), 


(31° 58’ N., 


WARHAM, 
Eng. cleric; bp. of London, 1502; are = 
Canterbury and Lord Chancellor 
did not approve of all ory VEST 
oe legislation, bat t feared the 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD, one of 
a group of government organizations 
created in 1917 after America's entry 
into the World War, to formulate and 
expedite effective methods of conducting 
hostilities against Germany and her 
co-belligerents. It originated in an 
advisory committee of the Council of 
National Defense and developed to 
another body, the General Munitions 


Board, which later became the War | his 


Industries Board. These changes in the 


WARNER 


agency for directing war industries were 
due to successive steps towards coordi- 
nation m e ge af A 8 
resources to meet the demands of 
unparalled emergency. The Board's £ 
functions as finally reorganized mad 

it serve for pem A industry darne 
the war what a general staff is to an 
Through. its operations raw 
materials, minerals and metals were 
assembled, munitions and a multitude 
of other war equipment and supplies 
were produced, age the railroads and 
other — of communication were 
organized for qua transportation. 
Its functions included the conversion 
of existing industrial facilities to war 
purposes, creation of new facilities; 
conservation of resourees; advice to 
government — as to prices; de- 
termination of priorities of production 
and delivery; and g purchases 
for the Allies. At the war’s close its 
operations became confined to doing the 
government’s part in restoring national 
industry to normal conditions and to 
the cancellation of war contracte. 


VARIN G, GEORGE F. (1833-1898), 
an American engineer and author, borr 
in Westchester Co., New York. He was 
for many years engineer of Central Park, 
New York City. He served in ie Civil 
War and afterwards distin- 
guished as a sanitary agricultural engi- 
— He was rs ae 1895, as street 
commissioner New York City, and 
for the first time in many-years kept the 
city clean. In 1898 he went to Havana 
for the purpose of studying the causes of 
yellow fever. He himself took the fever 
and died shortly after his arrival. He 
ae several books relating to sanita- 

on. 

WARKWORTH (55° 21’ N. 1° 
37’ W.), town, at mouth of Coquet, 
Northumberland, England; interesting 


in | remains of antiquity. 


WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


See HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


WARNER, ANNA BARTLETT (1820- 
1915), an American author, b. in New 
York. She wrote a number of novels in 
collaboration with her sister, 
Ware, among them Wych Hazel, 
and The Gold of Chickaree, 
Under the pen name ‘Amy 
she wrote Dollars and Cents, 1853; 
My Brother’s Keeper, 18565; Stories of 
Vinegar Hil, 1871; The Fourth Watch, 
1879; Three Little Spades and Pond. 
Lily Stories. 


WARNER, CHAS. DUDLEY (1829- 
900), an American author, bern at 
Quaei Massachusetts. He practised 
law in Chicago for some years. Among 
works are: My Summer in a Garden, 


Backlog Studies, Being e Boy, Life of 


WARNER 


Washington Irving, ee of Captain John 
Smith, In the Levant Be tone 
orated with Mark Twain rag The ood 
Age, and was co-editor of Harper's 
Magazine, to which he contributed 
pap pers on the —— Mexico, and the 

reat West. He also edited a Library 
of the World's Best Literature. 


WARNER, OLIN LEVI (1913 1S0; 
an American sculptor, b. in Suffiel 
Conn, He studied in the Ecole ae 
Beaux in Paris and later under 
Carpeaus, returning to the United 
States in 1872 and establishing his 
atalier in New York City. In 1877 
Daniel Cottier, an art dealer, placed his 
works on special exhibition, “pak trp 
considerable attention from the critics. 
In the following year he finished his 
Twilight, on which his reputation was 
firmly established. Others of his works 
include The Dancing Nymph; Cupid 
and Psyche; reliefs of Joseph and other 
Indian chiefs and a large number o 
portrait busts, including one of J. 

Alden Weir. 


WARNER, SUSAN (1819-85), 
American authoress, born at New York. 
author of The Wide, Wide World, 
Queechy, Melbourne House, etc., ub- 
lished under the pseudonym of Elizabeth 
Wetherell. They are all domestic stories 
full of sentimentality and pathos. Her 
other works were mostly religious. 

WARNSDORF (50° 52’ N., 14° 33’ 
E.), town, Bohemia; seat of textile in- 
dustry. Pop. 25,000. 


WAR OF 1812. Our second war with 
England (1812-1815) resulted from a 
growing irritation at the curbing of our 
national spirit on sea and land, and it 
has therefore been called our secon 
war for independence.’ It has also been 
described as a fight for a free sea and 
though this was but a phase, and per- 
haps not the most important, it may 
conveniently be considered first. It was 
a part of the vast disturbance of Christ- 
endom that in a sense began with the 
French Revolution and ended with 
Napoleon’s departure for St. Helena. 
During the first fifteen years of the 
European wars the United Btates, as m 
most important neutral, increased i 
tonnage in foreign trade from 128,893 t 
992,298; its merchante, like E. H. Derby 
(1739-1799) of Salem and Stephen 
Girard (1750-1831) of gt pan sare 
pad developed a profitable trade with the 
fur regions near the Columbia River 
and with the Orient, as well as with the 
West Indies. In order to get colonial 
eos the French Republic opened to 
nited States ships the carrying trade 
from its Caribbean ports, though such 
privileges had been denied in time of 
peace; this violated an understanding 


d | meeting what the Uni 


WAR OF 1812 


of international law known as the Rule 
b-|of 1756, which France's enemy, Great 
Britain, now invoked. To evade this 
rule that neutrals should not have ac- 
cess to trade in time of war that was 
denied them otherwise, the Americans 
took goods from the French West Indies 
to some part of the United States, went 
through the motions of landing them, 
and then as American goods took them 
to France. This ‘breaking the voyage’ 
was accepted by a British admiralty 
court in the case of the Polly (1800) as 
technically legalizing the transfer of 
commodities from the French colonies 
to the mother country. 
Another cause of irritation was the 
— of impressment. To supply 
—— for the navy the British 
selz large numbers of men in their 
port towns, but they found that a con- 
‘iderable number deserted on account of 
hard conditions of service. Most of 


f | these, because of the prospect of high 


wages and companionship with English- 
speaking sailors, enlisted in the American 
merchant marine. The British held 
that jurisdiction on the seas was hroad 
and general, and that anyone could go 
anywhere, including on board a foreign 
ship, about proper business. To this 
Jefferson long before, when he had been 
Secretary of State, had opposed the 
claim that each nation had exclusive 
jurisdiction on its own ships (except 
in foreign harbors), that the flag vouched 
for the crew, and that ships under sus- 
picion as violating international law 
oud be haled into an admiralty 
co 


England attempted to settle the con- 
troversy by diplo but without 
States thought 
the real issues. George Rose failed as a 
British negotiator as he was instructed 
to do nothing unless Jefferson reprimand- 
ed the commander of the Chesapeake for 
encouraging desertion from the British 
navy. Since Commodore Barron had 
been careful not to do this, the President 
naturally refused. His successor David 
M. Erskine made a treaty which satisfied 
the — but which — aul hay be 
contrary e mineyi 8 ructtons 
and thus repudiated J. Jackson, 
who followed, displa ed such bad 
manners in dealing with the President, 


now James Madison, that negotiations 
were abruptly closed. leon 
ae ed to strain our ations 


Great Britain by pretending to 
eee his restriction on our commerce, 
while he actually continued the bold 
policy by harbor fees, duties, etc. 
ed to the restoration of non-intercourse 
(1811) with Great Britain. 


Since the navy numbered less than 
a dozen ships, the war would after all 


was 


WAR OF 1812 


have to be largely military. Congress 
voted to raise the army from 6,000 to 
26,000 though the recruiting was very 
slow and difficult. The British planned 
to protect Canada, to clear the seas of 
American ships, to blockade the coasts, 





and to attack the centers of war spirit 
by up the Potomac and the 
Mississipp 


The Ter triple attack on Canada in 
1812 resulted in failure. General William 
Hull, instead of invading, surrendered 
his post at Detroit, stating that since the 
administration had refused to protect his 
line of communication on Lake Erie, 
fighting would be useless. At Niagara 
the New York militia refused to follow 


their leader, General Stephen Van 


Rensselaer, across the frontier, while 
an expedition to Montreal ended, for 
the same reason, at Plattsburg. 
1813 another attempt was made. Gen- 
eral W. H. Harrison, who had led the 
Americans at Tippecanoe, now was able 
with a force of frontiersmen to invade 
C a across the Detroit River and 
his victory at the Thames was really 
Tapon because of O. H. Perry's 
r of Lake Erie shortly before, 
eptember 15. The invasions from 
New ork were delayed and for a time 
were unfruitful, but during the winter 
of 1813-14 the Americans concentrated 
on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River and in July gave excellent account 
of hence at Chippewa and Lundy’s 


Much has been written of our prowess 
on the sea during this war but the dis- 
parity of forces was such that only a few 
naval duels could take place before the 
American na 
seas. Only 
strategic importance. Nevertheless the 
American successes in their engagements 
on the deep sea—Consttiution vs. Guer- 
riere, Wasp vs. Frolic, United States vs. 
Macedonian, Constitution vs. Java, Hor- 
net vs. Peacock—so illustrated excellent 
seamanship and marksmanship that 
even the Federalists shouted praises. 
They were inclined to take some credit 
as having developed that army of de- 
fense in Adams’ administration. There 
wae ———— profit for American 

np rivateering, though not 
enoui to offset the loss of commerce 
due to the war. 


`- So far the war had been in theory 
Offensive. From the made a aa 


our 


peake Bay and after easily dri the 
poorly led militia ~“ a eae are 


entered Washington 
They burned the capitol. “the Peosident’s 


the lake battles were of | qn 
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house, etc., giving as an excuse the fact 
that Americans had burned certain 
pro rovincial buildings in York pe oronto): 
altimore was saved by the gallant 
defense of Fort McHenry. Meanwhile 
Sir George Prevost was leading an in- 
vasion from Canada into northern 
New York. Practicable access to the 
interior could only be had by way of 
Lake Champlain; therefore, when the 
squadron that he had constructed was 
defeated by that under Captain Thomas 
McDonagh his campaign was concluded 
in failure. This exploit of McDonagh’s, 
together with that of Perry on Lake 
Erie, showed the great importance of 
controlling the northern lakes, the 
natural highways along the frontier 
wilderness. The last attack of the 
British was on New Orleans. Andrew 
Jackson in 1813 successfully led a force 
of frontier militiamen against the hos- 
tile Indians in the region north of Ten- 
nessee, had invaded West Florida, where 
Spain had been too hospitable to the 
British, and now at the end of 1814 was 
prepared to defend New Orleans against 
Sir Edward Pockenham’s force of 6,000 
regulars. After some delay Jackson 
organized his defence in position with 
great r era and skill, and beat off the 
force of Old World warriors, who left 
behind them over 2,000 killed, wounded 
and prisoners, while Jackson had lost 
but 333. This battle of New Orleans, 
fought without knowledge that the 
articles of peace had already been 
brought the only first-rate land victory 
of the war. 


Alexander I. of Russia had offered 
mediation in 1812 and on this initiation 
negotiators from the two countries 
ally met at Ghent in 1814. The 
British made exorbitant demands, call- 
ing for a neutral Indian territory to be 
made of all United States land north of 
a line from Sandusky to Kaskaskia, the 
surrender of northern New York, 
eastern Maine and American fishing 
rights off Newfoundland. Louisiana 
was to be given up to Spain. The 
Americans asked a favorable definition 





po 

at Baltimore and Plattsburg moderated 
the British terms, and finally the Amer- 
ican commissioners, led by J. A. Adams 
(1767-1848), Albert Gallatin (1761- 
1849) and Henry Clay, by astute nego- 
tiation induced their withdrawal, though 
the demands that they themselves ad- 
vanced were not granted. The articles 
as finally signed (December 24, 1814) 
left the situation for the most part in 
status quo ante bellum, though commis- 
sions therein provided for subsequently 
arranged a rectification of the Canadian 


WARORA 





boundary, disarmament on the lakes 
and a continuation of American fishing 
rights. Considering that the Americans 
had had so little military success, this 
was a remarkable diplomatic achieve- 
ment; it enabled the American people to 
feel that they had won the war, a state 
of mind to which the battle of New 
Orleans contributed much; also since 
Great Britain’ was now nearly through 
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vania, in Warren co., of which it is the 
county seat. It is on the aed ih 
and the New York Central 

and at the junction of the Allegheny 
River and Conewango Creek. Its indus- 
tries include oil refineries and the manu- 
facture of d 
chemicals, gas engines, etc. 
site of the State Hospital for the Insane, 


and has two public libraries. Pop. 1920, 


with the great European wars, impres- | 14,256 


ment did not again become an issue. 


WARORA (20° 20’ N., 79° E.), town, 
Chanda district, Central Provs., Brit. 
India; cotton industry. Pop. 11,300. 


WARRANT, an instrument authoriz- 
ing one to do something which other- 
wise he has no right to do. a poo W. 
is issued by a justice on a tten and 
sworn information of an offence; it is 
ad to the constables of his dis- 
trict, specifies the offence, describes the 
person accused, and commands the 
polico e airen! unr Pan oine E lt 

re justice to answer the charge. It 
remains in force until executed, and if 
the criminal escapes into another dis- 
trict the W. can be ‘backed’ by indorse- 
ment of the justices of such district, so 
as to be enforceable against the criminal 
in such district. 


WARRANT OFFICER, one of the 
highest ranks to which seamen under 
ordinary circumstances can attain. They 
are divided into three classes—gun- 
ners, boatswains, and carpenters, the 
gunners taking precedence of the other 
two. Formerly, before ironclads super- 
seded wooden ships, there was only 
one officer of this rank of each class 
carried on board even the largest 
ships. Now, in addition to the offcer of 
each class appointed to carry out the 
special duties of gunner, boatswain, 
and carpenter on every ship, 
there are usually three or four junior 

ers or boatswains appointed to 

ttleships and some of the larger of 

other classes of ships to perform what 
are called quarter-deck duties. 


WARRANTY, a promise, expressed or 
implied, that in case of failure to perform 
the terms of a contract the party in- 
jured shall be entitled to compensation. 


WARREN, a city of Ohio, in Trumbull 
co., of which it is the county seat. It is 
on the Baltimore and Ohio, the Penn- 
— bk a and the Erie railroads, and on 

e Mahoning River. Its industries in- 
clude an automobile factory, steel mills, 
electric lamp works, fire extinguisher 
plant, etc. Pop. 1920, 27,050; 1924, 


WARREN, a borough of Pennsyl- 


WARREN, a town of Rhode Island, fn 
Bristol co., 10 miles southeast of Provi- 
dence. Its industries include the manu- 
facture of cotton goods and yarn. Pop. 


1920, 7,841. 

WARREN, FRANCIS EMERY 
(1844), a United States senator; born 
at Hinsdale, Mass., son of Joseph S. 
and Cynthia Estella Abbott Warren. 
He received an emic education in 
Massachusetts. After serving in the 
Civil War he was a farmer and stock- 
raiser in Mass. until 1868 and after- 
wards was engaged in the same occupa- 
tion in Wyoming. Making his head- 
quarters at Cheyenne, he was identified 
with the local politics of that city until 
1885, and afterwards with state politics 
of Wyoming, in 1890 becoming the 
first governor of that state. He how- 
ever resigned this position upon 
elected United States senator in 1890 
and was reelected for the succeeding 
terms to 1925. 


WARREN, GOUVERNEUR KEM- 
BLE (1830-82), an American general 
born at Coldspring, New York. He 
was educated at West Point for the army, 
which he entered at the age of twenty. 
He took an active part in the cam 

of the American Civil War, being 

in the war gazetted as brigadier-general 
of the volunteer corps. He was an ex- 
tremely brilliant general, but his extreme 
brilliance led him into some tions 
which a less brilliant but er man 
would not have entered. He fell under 
the suspicions of several generals and 
was finally relieved of his command by 
Sheridan, but was completely exonerated 
by the court of inquiry. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general 
in the regular army. As an e eer his 
survey work was extremely valuable. 


WARREN, JOSEPH (1741 - 1775), 
an American patriot; b. in Roxbury, 
Mass. He graduated from Harvard 
University, in 1759, studied medicine 
and worked up an extensive practice in 
Boston. Here he became one of the 
leaders in the movement against the 
English Government, being president of 
the Massachusetts congress, in 1774, 
and chairman of the C 
Public Safety. It was he who sent 
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Paul Revere on his famous ride to warn 
Hancock and Adams, in Concord, that 
a force of British soldiers had set out to 
arrest them and to destroy the stores 
the patriots had accumulated at that 

int. When actual hostilities began, 

arren, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, partici the Battle of 
Bunker » where he was killed in the 
fighting. 


WARREN, MERCY OTIS (1728- 
1814), an American poet and writer, 
b. in Barnstable, Mass. She was closely 
associated with the patriots in preparing 
for the Revolution, being especially 
intimate with Samuel and John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson. One of the 
notable historical works covering the 
Revolutionary od The Corres- 
pondence of John Adams and Mercy 
Otis Warren, published in 1878 by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. She 
also wrote Poems, Dramatic and Mis- 
cellaneous, 1790; and A History of the 
Rise, Progress and Termination of the 
American Revolution, Interapersed with 
Biographical, Political and Moral Ob- 
servations (3 vols., 1805). 

(1807-77). 
Ten 


WARREN SAMUEL 
Welsh novelist; famous for his 
Thousand a Year (1841). 


WARREN, WHITNEY, an American 
architect. He studied in Paris 


establishing the firm 
Wetmore. Under his direction were 
constructed some of the most notable 
buildings in New York City. During 
the World War he spent much time in 
France and Italy in relief work, and 
made an examination and report on the 
condition of the Rheims Cathedral. 
He drew plans for rebuilding the library 
of the Louvain, and was given the com- 
mission for reconstructing the library. 


WAR REVENUE. See Wortp Wan; 


Dxrets, War 


WARRINGTON (52° 23’ N., 2° 36’ 
W.), town, on Mersey, Lan A 
England; manufactures leather, cotton, 
iron. Pop. (1921) 78,000. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE, a system 
of government insurance, organized for 
the benefit of all persons engaged in the 
military and naval services of the United 
States. Government insurance of sol- 
diers and sailors of all ranks, as well as 
of army and navy nurses, was an out- 
come of the World War of 1914-18, 
and came into force in October, 1917, 
following America’s entry into that 
conflict. The payment of war insurance 
is closely related to war pensions. Ser- 
vice men and women could be granted 
insurance, without medical examina- 


d |28’ E.), seaport town, on 


WART 
tion, against death or total disablement, 
in any multiple of $500, and not less 
than for $1,000 or more than $10,000, 
upon payment of prescribed premiums. 
The premium rates were $7.38 annually 
per $1,000 on policies up to $10,000 for 
persons aged 20; $8.28 and $9.73 per 
$1,000 respectively for persons aged 
40 and 45; and $13.68 per $1,000 for 
persons aged 50. By the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1918, 90 per cent of the men in 
service had availed themselves of gov- 
ernment insurance. The system was 
administered by the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, formed in September, 
1914, which after the war became the 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, the channel 
through which ons and insurance 
are now paid. In 1922 the insurance in 
force amounted to $3,500,000,000 and 
embraced 600, ex-service men. See 
Pensions and REHABILITATION OF Dis- 
ABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


WAR TAXES, see Unirep STATES 
History; Liserty Bonps; TAXATION. 
WARRISTON, ARCHIBALD JOHN- 
STON, LORD (1611-63), Scot. states- 
man. Named King’s Advocate by 
Charles I., 1646; memb: : of Cromwell’s 
House of Lords, and as a leading ‘remon- 
strant’ was renamed Lord Clerk Register 
by Cromwell, 1657. Arrested at Rouen; 
tried before Scot. Parliament after 
Restoration, and hanged in Edinburgh. 
WARRNAMBOOL (38° 24’ S., 142° 
Warrnambool 

Bay, Villiers County, Victoria, Australia. 


Pop. 8,000. 

WARSAW. (1) Co., Poland; surface 
low and fiat. op. c. 2,500,000. (2) 
Cap., Poland, on Vistula; (52° 14’ N. 
21° E.) railway centre; iron and steel 
works; manufactures boots and shoes, 
hosiery, wooden wares, sugar, tobacco, 
etc.; agricultural market; wool fair in 
June, hop fair in Sept. Palace square in 
centre, with palace, church of St. Anne 
(1454), and Musoum of Industry and 
Commerce near by; cathedral, exchange 
univ., High Law Courts, city hall, Grand 
Theatre, and munic. picture gallery are 
among noted buildings. Warsaw was 
an important city in Middle Ages¥as 
residence of Dukes of Mazovia; taken 
by Swedes (1655, 1656); surrendered to 
Charles XII. (1703); captured by Rus- 
sians (1764, 1794); unsuccessful revolu- 
tions (1830, 1862); serious rioting (1905- 
6). Pop. 820,000. 

Battles of Warsaw.—The three at- 
tempts to capture Warsaw are detailed 
under WorLp War. See PoLanp. 


WART (Verruca), growth of skin 
owing to lengthened papillæ; w.’s on 
hands generally disappear unaccount- 
ably, but acetic acid or silver nitrate 
(caustic stick) may be applied. 


WARTBURG 


WARTBURG, THE (50° 52’ N., 10° 
17’ E.), ancient castle, Eisenach, Ger- 
many; once the residence of the Lan- 
graves of Thuringia; Luther spent ten 
months here, 1521-22. 


WARTHE, or Warra,_ riv., Po- 
land and Prussia (52° 40’ N., 10° 17’ 
E.), rises in S.W. of Piotrkov, and 
flows generally N.W. with many wind- 
ings to the Oder at Kustrin; length, 450 
m. In their advance towards Cracow 
(Sept. 1914) the Russians reached the 
Warthe. to which they returned after 
the failure of the first Ger. assault on 
Warsaw (Oct.); they were compelled 


finally to retire as a result of the great | —8 


Ger. attack on the Donajetz (May 1915). 
WART-HOGS, see Pia Fami ty. 


WARTON, JOSEPH (1722-90), Eng. 
critic and poet; editor of Pope’s works 
and champion of Elizabethan imagina- 
a poetry against ‘Correct’ school of 

ope. 


WARTON, THOMAS (1728-90), Eng. 
poet sarees. At Oxford he read widely 

medieval literature, and the romantic 
influence is seen in his Poems. His great 
work was The History of English Poetry, 
an exhaustive treatise. 


WAR TRADE BOARD, a government 
organization operating between October, 
1917, and July, 1919, under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act (q.v.). It was com- 
pos of cabinet officers, heads of 
the Food Administration and Shipping 
Board, and representatives of allied 
and neutral nations. It supervised 
imports, exports, transportation, enemy 
trade, foreign agents, research and 
statistics, customs, war trade intelli- 

ence and information. It controlled 
ood and other shipments to neutral 
countries during the World War after 
safeguarding against the ultimate de- 
livery of such commodities of enemy 
countries, and licensed the shipments 
of all exports generally. After the war 
the Board’s functions, instead of being 
restrictive, were directed towards the 
resumption of normal trade relations 
with other countries. On July 1, 1919, 
its duties were taken over by the State 
Department and the U. 8. Wheat Di- 
rector. 


WARWICK, — (1) (52° 17 á N., 1° 36’ 
W.), county town, on Avon, Warwick- 
e, England; manufactures gelatine 
and bricks; the famous castle contains 
many art treasures, including the War- 
wick vase, from Hadrian’s villa, at 
Tivoli; was an ancient Rom. fortress: 
rebuilt later by Ethelfieda. Top. (1911) 
12,000. (2) (28° 12’ 8., 152° 4’ E.), town, 


on Con e, Queensland, Australia; 
agricultural district; wine industries. 
Pop. 4,500. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


WARWICK, a town of Rhode Island, 
in Kent Co. It includes several villages. 
It is on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and on the Narra- 
gansett and Cowesett Bay, and on Prov- 
idence River. It has foundries, machine 
shops, thread mills and a bleachery. 
The town {s chiefly residential. It was 
divided in 1912 in about 8 square miles 
to set apart under the name of West 
Warwick. Pop. (1920) 13,481. 

WARWICK, EARLDOM OF, Eng. 
title. Henry de Newburgh or Beaumont, 
a Norman, was Ist earl, cr. by William II 
Earldom held by Beauchamp family 
earls— till 1439. Richard Neville, 
the ‘Ki er,’ succ. in right of his 
wife, 1449; title extinct on execution of 
Edward, s. of George, Duke of Clarence; 
revived with John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, 1502-53; again ex- 
tinct, 1658. t earldom dates from 
1759, and belongs to Greville family. 


WARWICK, RICHARD BEAUV- 


CHAMP, EARL OF (1382-1439), Eng. 
noble; general and ambassador of Henry 
V.; his dau. m. Richard Neville, ‘the 
Kingmaker.’ 


WARWICK, RICHARD NEVILLE 


EARL OF (1428-71), called the ‘King- 
maker.’ In 1455 he was under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, and distin- 

hed himself at the battle of St. 
Albans. For his services he was made 
governor of Calais, and subsequently 
Commander of the Seas. He was again 
fighting for the Yorkists against great 
odds in 1459, he joined forces with Ed- 
ward, Earl of March, in 1460. The 
combined armies were victorious, and 
Edward was proclaimed king at London. 
Warwick su uently sided with Henry 
against Edward, and with the help of 
Queen Margaret had him proclaimed 
Henry 
gathered an army, and at the battle of 
Barnet Warwick fell. 


WARWICKSHIRE (52° 20'N., 1°31’ 
W.), W. midland county of England; 
county town, Warwick; bounded by 
Stafford, Leicester, Northamptonshire, 
Oxon, Gloucester, Worcester; area of 
administrative county, nearly 880 sq. 
miles. Surface is generally fiat or 
slightly rolling, with low hills in S.: 
drained by Avon, Tame, Alne, Itchen, 
and other rivers; has canal communi- 
cation with Severn, Mersey, Trent, 
Thames; in N. was the Forest of Arden. 
Was included in kingdom of Mercia in 
early times; within the county was 
fought the battle of Edgehill during the 
Civil War of the XVII. cent. Various 
traces of Rom. occupation occur, and 
there are several ruined monasteries. 
There is a small coal-field, with fire-clay, 
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limestone, ironstone; orchards; agrie 
culture carried on; cattle and sheep 
raised. Pop. 1,390,092. 


WASH, THE (53° N., 0° 20’ E.), arm 
of North Sea, between Norfolk and Lin- 
coln, England. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, a co-educa- 
tional institution, founded in 1865, in 
Topeka, Kans., by the Congregational- 
ists, but now non-sectarian in policy. 
It was at first known as Lincoln College, 
but its present name was assumed in 
honor of Ichabod Washburn, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., who gave $25,000 to its pro- 
ductive funds. It has a library con- 
taining 26,000 bound volumes. In 1922 
it had a student enrollment of 969 and 
the members of the faculty numbered 50. 


WASHBURN, EMORY (1800-1877), 
an American jurist, born in Leicester, 
Mass. He was judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and in 1853-4 was gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. From 1856 to 
1876 he was professor of law at Harvard 
University. He wrote several works on 
American jurisprudence. Among these 
being, Treatise on Real Property. 


WASHBURN, GEORGE (1833-1915), 
an American educator, b. in Middleboro, 
Mass. He graduated from Amherst 
College, in 1855, and from the Andover 
Theological Seminary, in 1859. In 1868 
he became a member of the faculty of 
Robert College, in Constantinople, Tur- 
key. From 1870 until 1877 he was 
acting president, after which he was 
president. He was regarded as a leading 
authority on modern conditions in the 
Near East and was often consulted by 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
United States in Constantinople. 


WASHBURNE, CADWALLADER 


COLDEN (1818-82), an American sol- 
dier, born at Livermore. Worked on 
his father’s farm as a boy. Studied law, 
proving a successful lawyer and business 
man. Sat as Whig in Congress (1855— 
61). Fought for Federal army in Civil 
War, showing great bravery at Grand 
Coteau. Founded Washburne Observa- 
ry at Wisconsin University, and by his 
will made other large educational and 
charitable bequests. 


WASHBURNE, ELIHU BENJAMIN 
(1816-87), an American statesman, born 
at Livermore. Descended from an old 
family of English Puritan settlers. In 
early life followed journalism and teach- 

. Studied law. Sat in Congress 
(1853-69) as a Whig, advocating re- 
trenchment. Became Secretary of State 
under Grant. Went as American am- 
bassador to Paris, and was present dur- 
ing the siege (1870). Left bis art and 
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literary treasures to Chicago. He 
wrote: Recollections of a Minister to 
France, 1887, and a History of the English 
Settlement in Edwards County, 1882. 


WASHING MACHINES, ELECTRIC. 
Various types of electrically driven 
washing machines have made their ap- 
pearance in the last decade. Their 
design is naturally very similar to that 
of the larger machines, which have been 
in use in commercial laundries for many 
years. There are three general types: 

1 (a) That in which the articles to be 
washed are placed in a horizontal per- 
forated wooden drum, which is immersed 
in hot soapy water, and given a period- 
ically reversing rotary motion. The 
movement of the clothes through the 
water, together with their rubbing on 
each other and on the drum, accom- 
plishes the washing. 

(b) That in which the general action 
is the same as that cited above; the 
axis of the drum, however, is vertical, 
and may be so arranged that after the 
clothes are washed, the drum may be 
raised above the water and rotated, 
thereby partially drying the contents by 
centrifugal action. 

2 That in which the clothes are placed 
in a tub, and subjected to a kneading 
motion, by two or more cone shaped 
‘suction cups’, which are moved up 
and down by the driving mechanism. 

3 That in which the clothes are placed 
in a rectangular tank, and given a re- 
ciprocating motion which flings the con- 
tents from end to end of the tank. 


WASHINGTON, N.W. state, U. S. 
(47° 15’ N., 120° 40’ W.), bounded N. 
by Canada, E. by Idaho, 8. by Oregon, 
W. by Pacific Ocean. Surface is crossed 
from N. to 8. by Cascade Mts., to E. 
of which is a high plateau, while in the 
W. the country generally is mountainous 
and heavily wooded, with a number of 
fertile prairies and valleys; watered by 
Columbia and its affluents and by a 
number of less important streams. The 
climate is gen y temperate in W., 
extreme in E. Chief towns are Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett, 
Olympia (cap.). Chief crops: wheat, 
barley, oats; horses, cattle, and sheep 
raised; dairy farming; fruit largely 
grown; large area forested; lumbering 
an important industry. There are excel- 
lent salmon, oyster, and other fisheries. 
Minerals include coal, gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, granite, marble. Meat packing, 
fiour milling, and fish canning are im- 
portant. 

Early history of Washington is identi- 
cal with that of Oregon, of which it 
formed part until 1853. It was then or- 
ganized asa terr., and in 1889 it was 
admitted as a state to the Union, Ex- 
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ecutive is vested in governor, who is 
assisted by a Heut.-governor and various 
officers of state, all of whom are elected 
for four years. Legislative power is 
vested in senate and house of repre- 
sentatives; number of representatives 
varies from 63 to 99, and number 
of senators may be from one-third 
to half the number of representa- 
tives. Sends two senators and five 
representatives to Federal Congress. 
Railway mileage, 7,412. Education is 
free and obligatory. Seattle is seat of 
state univ. Area, 69,127 sq. m. (includ- 
ing 2,291 sq. m. of water); pop. (1920) 
1,356,621. See map U.8. 


WASHINGTON, a city, the capital of 
the United States. It is situa in the 
District of Columbia, at the junction of 
the Potomac and the Anacostia or East 
Branch Rivers. It is on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore and » the 
Southern, the Chesa e an 
and other railroads. 


provido ideal situations for public 
uildings. The city was laid out ex- 
pressly to serve as the National capital, 
and its plan is adapted to wth and 
beauty. In recent years it become 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. The main attraction of Wash- 
ington are centered among the buildings 
devoted to government purposes. The 
first of these in point of interest ts the 
Capitol, which includes the Senate 
Chamber, House of Representatives, 
Supreme Court and Statuary Hall, and 
is surmounted by the famous dome. 
The building covers nearly 4 acres 
and was 74 years in process of construc- 
tion. Adjacent to the Capitol are 
office buildings for the Senators and 
House of Representatives. The White 
House, the residence of the President, is 
robably the best known modern build- 
fag in the world. It is about a mile 
distant from the Capitol, on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The various departments 
are housed in buildings erected for this 
purpose. The Treasury Building, east 
of the White House, is an enormous 
structure completed at a cost of 7 million 
dollars. Other notable buildings are 
the Library of Congress (q.v.), Patent 
Office, Pension Office, Municipal Build- 
tng, City Post Office, Union Station, 
Pan-American Building,. Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, and the Corcoran Art 
Thee test figures in Ameri 
© grea can 
history are both commemorated b 
memorials. Washington 


is | BIA. The plan for the ci 
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a landmark from all of the city. 
The Lincoln Memorial, completed in 


1921, is in Potomac Park, and is one 
of the most beautiful and im 
buildings ever constructed. 
a large statue of Lincoln. Arlington, 
the former home of Robert E. Lee, and 
the estate which it includes, is now a 
National Cemetery and contains the 
cenotaph of the Unknown Soldier, 
which was dedicated in 1921. 


Washington is the home of many 
famous scientific societies and institu- 
tions. These include the Smithsonian 
Institutio National Museum, and 
Zoological Park. Although Washington 
is not primarily an industrial city it has 
many manufactures, and these are 
steadily increasing in number. Its 
affairs are directed a Board of Com- 
missioners, appointed by Congress. 

* The site of the city originally belonged 


ISTRICT OF COLUM- 
ty was drawn 
by a French architect, L’Enfant, and 
Washington. The 
cornerstone of e Capitol was laid 
April 15, 1793, and the city was incor- 
rated on May 3, 1802. It was captured 
y the British in 1814 and the Capitol 
and other public buildings were burned. 
During the Civil War Washington was 
the scene of {mportant military opera- 
tions. It was fortified by massive 
earthworks which extended around the 
city. During the World War hundreds 
of temporary buildings were erected 
for housing the many thousands of 
workers necessary for carrying on the 
work of the various departments. Pop. 
(1920) 437,571. 


WASHINGTON, a city of Indiana, in 
Daviess Co.,of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Evansville and Indian- 
apolis, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern railroads. Its industries 
include the manufacture of lumber, 
flour and plows. Here are the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern railroad shops. 
Pop. (1920) 8,705. 


WASHINGTON, a town of North 
Carolina, in Beaufort Co., of which it is 
the county seat. It is on the Tar River. 
Its industries include foundries, flour 
mills, knit goods factories, oil works, 
etc. Pop. (1920) 6,814. 


WASHINGTON, a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Washington Co., of which it 
is the county seat. It is on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. 
and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, 
Its industries include carriage shops, 


government. See 
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factories, tanneries, woolen and flour 
mills. It is the seat of Washington and 
Jefferson College. Pop. (1920) 21,480. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIA- 


FERRO (1856-1915), an American edu- 
cationalist. Of African descent; born a 
slave at Hale’s Ford, Virginia. With 
great determination he secured an edu- 
cation at the Hampton Industrial Insti- 
tute, Virginia, and studied later at 
Wayland Seminary. Was elected in 
1881 to the presidency of the Tuskegee 
Institute, a negro organization for higher 
and professional education. His works 
include: The Story of the Negro, 1909; 
Up from Slavery, 1901, and, its sequel 
Working with the Hands, 


WASHINGTON, BUSHROD (1762— 
1832), an American jurist, b. in West- 
moreland County, Va. He was a nephew | uni 
of George Washington and inherited his 
papers and library. After studying law 

began to practice, was a member of 
the Virginia — of Delegates and of 
the vee Be ying Convention, in 
1788 1798. rA ecame associate 
ustice of the Supreme Court of the 
nited States, a position he held for 
thirty-one years. e wrote A Report 
of the Court of Appeals of Virginia. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732- 
99), first — of the U.S.A., born at 
Bridge’s Creek, Virginia. At the age 
of sixteen he became surveyor of the 
estates of Lord Fairfax, a relative. He 
ones the army later, and under Colonel 

drove the French out of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was on the staff of General 
Edward Braddock at the time of his 
disastrous defeat in 1753. On his mar- 
riage he resigned his commission and 
settled down at Mount Vernon, and 
managed his wife’s large estates, He 
was sent as a delegate to both the first 
and second Continental Congresses, 
and after the second, he uadertook the 
fortifying of New York. He was chosen 
unanimously by the colonies to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in 1775, 
when war with Great Britain was de- 
ciared. He planned the editions 
against Canada, and in 1776 ve the 
British out of Boston. He proved a very 
able commander, and disciplined and 
trained well his troops, mostly citizen 
volunteers. His fellow-officers resented 
his friendship with Lafayette, and there 
were many jealousies and backbitings. 
He was a great general. His campaign 
of Yorktown, resulting in the surrender 
of Cornwallis, ended the war. Peace 
concluded, W. returned to Mount Ver- 
non. He took no salary as commander- 
in-chief or as president. He presided 
over the Federal Convention held at 
Philadelphia, May 1787, when the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.A. was formed and 





WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


was naturally elected as first president 
on the union of the original thirteen 
states a few months later. He made a 
good president, and was re-elected 
after the first four years. He absolutely 
refused to stand for a third term, thus 
creating a precedent. He paid official 
visits to New England, 1789 and 1790, 
but was essentially a true Southerner. 
He was a Federalist, and during his 
second presidency became unpopular 
with the Democratic republicans. He 
gave offence, too, by 
Neutrality during the war between 
England and France. The attacks of 
the press and enmity of former political 
friends embittered his last years. He 
died at Mount Vernon, Va. He was a 
man of great strength of will, and he 
had a strong — He holds a 
unique place in the history of the Re- 
public, which owes to him its very 
existence. He vigorously put down the 
ee | — a political in- 
trigue, with a high hand, and the people 
began to fear a military despotism 
alone of his contemporaries realized the 
greatness of the nation he was founding. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 





COLLEGE, a non-sectarian institution 


founded in 1802, at Washington, Pa. 
The productive funds amount to over 
$1,000,000 and the income is about 
$140,000 a year. It has a library con- 
taining 33,000 volumes. In the fall of 
1921 its student enrollment amounted 
455 and the members of the faculty 
numbered 27. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVER- 


SITY, a non-sectarian institution found- 
ed in 1749, in Lexington, Va. It hasa 
library containing 50,000 volumes and 
its productive funds amount to $230,- 
000. In the fall of 1921 the student 
body amounted to 747, and the members 
of the teaching staff numbered 39. 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. See 


CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 


WASHINGTON COURT-HOUSE, 
the cap. of Fayette Co., Ohio, U.8.A., on 


Sugar (Point) Creek, 40 m. S.W. of 


Columbus, an important railway centre 
It has a pouty packing house, and 
manufs. of furniture, stoves, soap, etc. 
Pop. about (1920) 7,962. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, a 
marble structure built in a public park 
on the panis of the Potomac, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The cornerstone was laid 
by President Polk, on July 4, 1848, and 
the capatone was set in position on Dec- 
ember 6, The foundation is 126% 
feet stay nearly 37 feet deep, and the 
walls at the base are 15 feet thick, and 
18 inches near the top. It stands 555 





WASHINGTON 


feet above ground, being the highest 
monument in the world. The walls are 
constructed of blocks of marble, two 
feet square, and there are said to be 
18,000 of them in the structure, Sock: 
ing 81,000 tons. An elevator runs u 
the interior, within the staircase, whic 
has 50 flights, of 18 steps each. The 
cost of construction was $1,500,000 


WASHINGTON, MOUNT, culminat- 
ing peak of the White Mts., in the Presi- 
dential Range, Coos Co., New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A.. 75 m. N.E. of Concord. 
It is 6293 ft. high and ascended by a 
railway (1869) and a carriage road. 
Prine man s Ravine is a deep gorge in 

e 


WASHINGTON, TREATIES OF. 1. 
That made in 1846 with Great Britain by 
which the boundary Le of the Rocky 
Mts. was established. 2. That made in 
1854 with Great Britain relative to 
fisheries, duties, and navigation in 
British N. America, often called the 
‘Reciprocity’ Treaty. 3. That made in 
1871 with Great Britain for the settle- 
ment of all causes of difference. Under 
fits terms the Alabama claims, the San 
Juan boundaries, and certain fisheries 
— were settled by arbitration. 

treaty further laid down the follow- 
ing rules: That it is the duty of a neu- 
tra state, which desires to remain at 
peace with belligerents, and to enjoy the 
rights of neutrality, to abstain from 
participating in the war, and to see that 
no acts be committed by any one in the 
territory which would constitute co- 
operation in the war. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, a 
non-sectarian, co-educational institu- 
tion, founded in 1853 in St. Louis, Mo. 
The productive funds amount to nearly 
$10,000,000, the yearly income being 
over $1,000,000. The student enroll- 
ment during the 1921-22 session was 
2,540 for the regular courses and 1,416 
for the extension courses. The members 
of the faculty numbered 352. 


WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF, 
a co-educational institution founded b 
the state in 1861, in Seattle, Wash. It 
has courses in the liberal arts, the 
sciences, business administration, edu- 
cation, engineering, the fine arts, fisher- 
ies, forestry, journalism, law, mining, 
pharmacy and library science. In 1921 
it completed a stadium costing $400,000 
and having a seating capacity of 30,000. 
Its library contains 132,444 volumes. 
In the fall of 1921 the enrollment of 
students was 4.596 while the members of 
the faculty numbered 236. 

through 


WASHITA, a river runni 
Arkansas and Louisiana, a tributa 2 
the Red River. It has a total lengt 
600 miles and is navigable. — 








WATCH 


WASHSTAND, table to hold wash- 
ing utensils; came into general use, 
XVIII. cent.; sometimes fitted with 
drawers and shelves, or made collapsible. 


WASPS. There are distinguished 
SouiTrary W's (Eumenide), Socrau W's 
(Vespide), and Fossoriau or DIGGING 
W’s (Scoliide, Pompilide, (and Sphe- 
gide), whose names indicate their habits. 
The first build single cells in walls, clay- 
pits, sandstone cliffs, or in plant stems, 
and lay eggs therein, sup pplying grubs 
and caterpillars upon which the larvæ 
when hatched may feed 

Social W’s build papery nests of 
chewed fragments of wood, within which 
the larva-bearing combs are built. A W. 
society lasts only for a year, the queen 
alone surviving — — a new colony in 
the succeeding sp 

The habits of the” Digging W’s differ 
considerably. The Soleciide usually 
simply lay their eggs on a caterpillar, 
upon which the young feed, while me 
remaining two families generally dig 
burrows, tunnels, or cells, which eggs 
are laid, and which are stored with live 
but paralyzed locusts, grasshoppers 
crickets, spiders, etc., upon which the 
larve when they develop may feed. 7 


WASTE, Eng. legal term with three 
distinct usages: (1) ‘W. of a manor’ 
is that portion of TA estate subject to 
rights of common; (2) ‘Year, day, and 
w.’ was a royal privilege whereby a king 
attained the profits of freehold property 
of those convicted of felony and treason 
for the period of 346 days, with right of 
diminishing its value; (3) an unauthorized 
act of a tenant which impairs the value 
of a freehold estate. 


WASTE PRODUCTS. See Br- 
PRopUCcTS. 


WATCH, the construction of et 
timepieces was first made possible by 
the invention of the mainspring as a 
substitute for suspended weights. The 
early history of watches is uncertain, 
but probably they were first made at 
Nuremberg about the beginning of the 
16th cent. These watches had only an 
hour-hand, the minute-hand being added 
late in the 17th cent. The flat, round 
form was introduced early in the 17th 
cent., and repeating watches were in- 
vented in 1676. The practice of sett 
the pivots in precious stones originat 
about 1700. eee force of a mainspring 
weakens as en g uncoils, and to 
equalize this — e‘fusee’ was Nnvented 
about 1530. In most Eng. watches the 
fusee is now superseded by the going- 
barrel, which is cheaper to make and 
more ‘suitable for the popular, keyless 
type. The motion of a watch is regulat- 
fied principally by the escapement and 
balance-wheel. Variations in temp. 


WATER 


WATERBURY 





affect watches even more than clocks, 
and to compensate for these the balance- 
wheel is constructed partly of brass and 
partly of steel, on the same principle as 
the ‘gridiron’ pendulum (see CLOCK). 
In watches the lever escapement is large- 
ly used. Chronometers are simply watch- 
es made with special accuracy, usually 
fitted with the detached escapement. 

WATER (H20), hydrogen monoxide, 
H:0=1:7°94 weight, 2:1 volume; formed 
by burning hydrogen and substances 
containing it. Clear, tasteless, bluish- 
gromm in bulk, almost incompressible; 

conductor of heat and electricity. 
Temp. of maximum density 4° c. ; freezes 
at 0° c.; b.p. 100° c. The natural 
solvent (see SoLUuTION); consequently 
natural waters contain various dissolv 
impurities, some of which(e.g.Ca(HCOs3) 2 
CaSO4)} constitute h ess. Con- 
tained in many salts as water of crystal- 
lization—e.g. NazCO3s—10H20. 

Water Supply.—The daily consump- 
tion of water by an adult should be on 
an average three pints. Practical sani- 
tarians find that not less than 17 gals. 
per head should daily be delivered to 
each house, and that 10 more should be 
urpos- 

ndon 


impurities, which include: (1) germs, 

especial of typhoid, dysentery, 
cholera, and some varieties of diarrhea; 
(2) eggs of certain parasitic worms; (3) 
mineral matter in excess—promoting 
dyspepsia and probably gravel; (4), lead, 
which may cause lead-poisoning. 

The origin of these impurities is due 
fn cases (1) and (2), to polution from 
sewage; (3) is due to the rocks, especially 
limestone and chalk, through which 
the water percolates; whilst (4) is 
caused by lead pipes or a lead cistern. 

ard water is not nearly so easily tainted 
by lead as soft water. The water most 
easily infected by lead fs soft water from 
@ peat district, which, being rich in 
veen able acids, dissolves the lead 
rapidly. 

cessive hardness is diminished by 
chemical means, and water of such a 
mature as to make lead-poisoning a 
danger is treated by filtration through 
beds of flint and chalk, by which it 
acquires the necessary hardness. When 
the water is derived from a river into 
which sewage has been discharged 
higher up the stream, it is drawn off as 
far as possible from the source of pol- 
lution, and filtered and aerated under 
scientific su ion. In all cases care 
has to be taken that the water does not 
become polluted after leaving the reser- 
voir. Two sources of danger have to be 

ed against: (1) aqueducts and 


sewers are apt to communicate through . 
slight leaks if they are laid side by side; 
(2) cisterns are liable to become filthy | 
through neglect, or if left uncovered. |! 

Water derived from wells or springs is 
by no means safe from pollution; if a 
well is shallow the risk of sewage cone 
tamination is often considerable. A. 
well should be deep, and have its sides: 
protected by some waterproof material 
to prevent entrance of surface water. 
The best wells are those driven right. 
through the first impervious stratum, 
so as to tap the one lying below. The 
water thus obtained, by travelling a 
considerable distance in the earth, has 
been thoroughly filtered. 

The further purification of water 


ed | drawn from the tap in large towns is 


unnecessary. When, however, the only 
water obtainable comes from an un- 
known or suspicious source, some means 
of purification is desirable. Three reme- 
dies exist: (1) filtration, (2) boiling, 
(3) chemicals. The best device con- 
sists of a small tablet made in two 
portions, one of which is coated with 
gelatine, so that its contents are not 
dissolved by the water until the gela- 
tine has been first absorbed. On drop- 
ping this tablet into water one half at 
once dissolves and sets free chlorine 
that kills the germs; within a few min- 
tes the gelatine coating of the other 
half is dissolved, and this half then acts 
on the chlorine and changes it to a harme 
less chloride. The result is that within 
ten minutes the germs have been des- 
troyed, the chlorine removed, and the 
water kept safe and palatable. 

As a curative agent water fs used 
largely both internally and externally. 


WATER, AERATED. See AERATED 
WATER. 


i] 

WATER-BED, a kind of mattress 
made of or covered with waterproof 
fabric, generally india-rubber, and near- 
ly filled with warm water. This con- 
trivance is used for bed-ridden patients, 
and is intended to distribute the weight 
of the body over as large a supporting 
surface as possible. 


WATERBURY, a city of Connecti- 
cut, in New Haven Co. It is on the 
New York, Hew Haven and Hartford 
and the New England railroads, and 
at the junction of Naugatuck, Great 
Brook and Mad rivers. It is one of the 
most important industrial cities in New 
England, and is the center of a great 
manufacturing business in watches and 
clocks and ín brass manufactures. 
Other products include buttons, plated 
ware, pins, hooks and eyes, carriages, 
lamps, etc. The metal wor indus- 
tries were established here before the 
19th century, and for a long 
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Waterbury was the first city in metal 
manufactures. It is the seat of the 
Academy of Notre Dame, St. Margaret’s 
School, and has a Masonic Temple, 
State Library and a public library. The 
town was incorporated in 1686 and be- 
came a city in 1853. During the World 
War Waterbury was one of the chief 
producers of munitions. Pop. 1924, 
116,336. 
WATER-CLOCK. See CLOCK. 


WATEB-COLORS, pigments which 
are transferred from the cakes in w 
they are prepared to the paper or otor 
painting-surface by being suspended in 
water. The various colors are some- 
times supplied in hard cakes, in which 
case they have to be ground by rubbing 
On a palette and mixed with water to 
the desired consistency. Another con- 
venient form is that of fairly soft cakes 
prepared by mixing the color substance | fire 
with a slowly drying gum. A still han- 
dier form is prepared by adding a small 
quantity of glycerine, which results in 
@ moist color suitable for storage in 
‘collapsible tubes; it is to be remarked, 
however, that unless the color is used 
in great quantity, many tubes are apt 
to be wasted by the drying of — 
The painting-surface is usually paper, a 
fairly rough surface being preferable; 
‘care should be taken that the right side 
t.e. that on —— the maker’s water- 
mark can be read, is used. 

WATER-CLOSET should be flushed 
by a special cistern of its own; pan closets 
and long-hopper closets are gerous 
wash-out closets and valve closets are best. 


WATER-CRESS. See Cress. 
WATER CURE. See HYDROTHERAPY. 


WATER-DROPWORT (Enanthe), 
pa nus of poinsonous plants, order Um- 
liferæ; Common W. (Œ. fistulosa) 


and Hemlock W. (Œ crocata) are common lined 


Brit. riverside plants. 
WATERFALL. — The greatest and 
ndest W. in the world is the Victoria 
alis (q.v.), Rhodesia; the second, Ni- 
agara (q.v.), N. America; these, however, 
‘are far exceeded in height by others in 
America and Europe; the highest W. is 
the Yosemite Falls, California; 
Europe the highest falls are in Norway, 
Finland, and the Alps. Their water- 
power is of great commercial value. 
WATERFORD (1) (52° 15’ N., 7° 
®’ W.), maritime county, Munster, 
Ireland; surface largely mountainous; 
chief rivers, the Blackwater and Suir; 
minerals include copper and marble; 
cattle-breeding and dairy-farming. Pop. 
85,000. (2) (52° 15’ N., 7° 6’ W.), 
county town, on Suir, County Water- 
ford, Ireland; has Prot. and R.C. cathe- 
drals; exports agricultural produce; 


breweries, fisheries; was an ancient Dan. 
stronghold ; taken by Strongbow, 1171. 
Pop. 30,000. 


WATER GAS. See Gas. 


WATER-GLASS. Sometimes called 
soluble glass. sually a silicate of 
sodium although silicates of potassium 
are also known as water glass. Its 
chemical formula varies according to the 
method of manufacture, the proportion 
of silica to soda ranging from 1 to 1, up 


hich to 4 tol. It occurs in white or greyish- 


white lumps or as a powder, or in the 
form of a heavy, syrupy solution, It 
is prepared by fusing together soda (or 
potash) and sand, or by heating soda 
with infusorial earth under pressure, or 
by calcining a mixture of soda, quartz 
and coal, and then dissolving out the 
silicate with boiling water. Water glass 
has many industrial uses. — 
——— fabrics, for sizing p 

in the manufacture of Saent Pot 
different kinds; it is employed as a 
binder for abrasive wheels, and for the 
production of artificial stone; it is alsa 
the most commonly used preservative 


ven to 
and 


WATERLOO, village 11 miles south 
of Brussels, headquarters of Wellington, 
1815, when he encountered Napoleon 
for the first and last time, and after 
resisting his attacks from noon till sun- 
set enabled the Pruss. army, under 
Marshal Blucher, to drive Napoleon 
from the fleld. 

The events of June 1815 — be out- 
as follows: Napoleon, having 
escaped from Elba, took The field at the 
head of a small but perfectly organized 
army, with the object of crushing the 
armies of Wellington and Blucher before 
they could be supported by those of 
Austria and Prussia. It was known that 

Wellington was defending the frontiers 


in | of Belgium from the sea to the river 


Sambre, and that Blucher prolonged the 
line of — eastward along the Meuse. 
Napoleon’s pian was to invade Belgium 
and detach from the Coalition the newly 
raised Dutch-Belgian army. He hoped 
to reach Brussels after defeating one or 
both of the armies immediately opposed 
to him on June 15, and he su ed in 
crossing the frontier at es a 
point a hich enabled him to 

between the forces of W Wellington and 
Blucher and thus prevent aiding 
each other. 


WATERLOO 


WATER POWER 





On June 16, Napoleon, with his main 
army, attacked the Prussians at Ligny, 


while a detachment under Marshal Ney 


attacked Welli n’s force at Quatre 
Bras. The battle of Ligny resulted in 
the retreat of the Prussians, but the 
battle of Quatre Bras was indecisive. 
On June 17, therefore, Napoleon sent a 
detachment under Marshal Grouchy to 
pursue the Prussians, and himself pro- 
ceeded with the main army to Quatre 
Bras, with the object of overthrowing 
Wellington, who, having ascertained 
that Blucher was retreating westward 
from Ligny to Liege, himself made a 
corresponding movement to the rear by 
the high road from Quartre Bras to the 
village of Mont St. Jean. Napoleon, 
having followed Wellington beyond 
Genappe, also halted for the night. 
Both armies prepared for battle on the 
morrow, and meanwhile, Blucher had 
promised to come to Wellington’s assis- 
tance. Napoleon wrongly believed that 
Marshal Grouchy had driven Blucher 
eastward, and that by no possibility 
could Blucher operate ag t him on 
Sunday, June 18. His left wing attacked 
the country house of Hougomont, which 
was garrisoned by the British Guards 
and suppo by Wellington’s right 
wing. Napoleon’s right wing attacked, 
with the object of destroying Welling- 
ton’s left wing astride the gh road. 
Napoleon also attacked Wellington’s 
center with masses of heavy cavalry, 
but in no case did the French attacks 
cause Wellington’s army to yield ground; 
the troops stoically endured heavy los- 
ses, while Blucher’s army was march 
through a difficult country to their as- 
sistance. 

Napoleon’s forces were almost spent 
when Blucher at last appeared and en- 
gaged the French reserve, and by night- 
fall Napoleon realized that he was de- 
feated at every point; he then quitted 
the field with his staff and left his army 
to shift for itself. During the night of 
June 18, and on the following days, the 
remnant of the Fr. army was making 
its way back towards Paris in a state of 
great disorder, but at the end of the 
week Marshal Soult succeeded in gath- 
ering the force together and some further 
opposition was made to the advance of 
the allies on Paris. But, meanwhile, 
Napoleon's fate had been decided by the 
Fr. government, and since the war had 
been waged for Napoleon's overthrow, 
no political object was to be — by 
a continuance of hostilities. conven- 
tion was therefore signed by which the 
French army retired behind the River 
Loire, while the allies occupied Paris 
and recalled King Louis, who was again 
placed upon the nch throne. 

WAT OO, a city of Iowa, in Black 


Hawk co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on Cedar River, and is the trade 
center for a agricultural region. It has 
canning factories, packing factories, 
cream separators and gasoline engine 


works and railroad repair shops. op. 
1920, 36,230; 1923, 39,667. 
WATERLOO, STANLEY (1846- 


1913), an American author; born in St. 
Clair co., Michigan. For many years he 
was engaged in newspaper work. His 
books include Man and Woman, The 
Wolf's Long Howl, The Seekers, and the 
Cassowary. 


WATERLOO - WITH - SEAFORTH, 
wateringplace, Lancashire, England, at 
mouth of Mersey, 4 miles N.W. of 
Liverpool. Pop. 27,000. 


WATER MELON. See MELON. 


WATER METER, a contrivance for 
measuring the flow of water through an 
orifice. There are numerous varieties. 
See GAUGES, PRESSURE. 


WATER-POLO, popular swimming- 
game; sides consist of seven players; the 
object is to place ball in opponents’ 
goal. Length of play, usually seven 
minutes each way, with time taken off 
for interruptions; length of pond, 19-30 
yds.; maximum breadth, 20 yds. 


WATER POWER AND TRANS- 
MISSION. Water Wheels.—The earlier 
methods of using the power of running 
water were by water wheels of large 
diameter. The chief types were: Under- 


ing | shot wheels, used for low falls; the mo- 


mentum of the water is chiefly utilized. 
Breast wheels, which admit the water at 
the level of the axis of the wheel; it is 
confined by a quadrant-shaped casing 
till its discharge at the bottom, and the 
action is chiefly by the weight of the 
water. Over-shot wheels admit the water 
to the buckets at the top of the wheel, 
and advantage is taken both of the 
weight of the water and its momentum. 

Turbines.—For principle of Turbine, 
see Power, WATER. The inward flow 
type is the most common in hydraulic 
engineering. It is most usually mounted 
with a vertical axis. Inside a casing 
connected to the penstock (water inlet 
pipe) is a ring of stationary guide vanes, 
surrounded by a sliding sleeve for regu- 
lating the power developed. The water 
is admitted all round to the buckets or 
vanes of the wheel, and escapes by a 
central draft pipe. In the outward flow 
type, the action is reversed; this type is 
not so easily regulated, for the output 
is of smaller power than its full load. In 
the parallel flow type, guide vanes and 
waoeel buckets are arranged radially 
round stationary and revolving disks; 


WATER-RAT 


this form is frequently used, with its 
action reversed, as a pump for fire engine 
purposes and other heavy duties. 

Pelion Wheels are used mainly for 
small quantities of water under very 
high h Mounted on the rim of a 
wheel are a series of buckets, comparabile 
to twin shallow cups. A jet of water is 
directed on the dividing line between 
Ghe cups, and emerges from the buckets 
in two streams with its direction almost 
entirely reversed. The efficiency varies 
from 80 to 87 per cent. 


Hydraulic Machinery. — Hydraulic 
transmission of power is chiefly used 
where a plain reciprocating movement of 
great power is required. The basic prin- 
ciple is that, if there are two pistons, of 
unequal area, working in cylinders con- 
nected with the same full closed vessel 0” 
water, and pressure be applied to one of 
them, the pressure exerted on the other 
will be in direct proportion to their areas 
(though the motion will be in inverse 

roportion). In the simpler form of 
ydraulic press, a hand pump of small 
diameter forces water into a cylinder of 
large diameter, and slowly moves the 
ram upwards. In the hydraulic jack, 
the large cylinder moves upwards on the 
ram, which forms the foot of the jack. 
Large installations have the power sup- 
plied by one or more engines, operating 
pumping cylinders. In order to cope 
‘with the great variation in demand where 
several appliances are in use, a hydraulic 
accumulator is used. It consists of a 
large cylinder and ram, mounted verti- 
Cally, to which great pressure is applied 
by weights or steam power. On a sudden 
demand for water, the accumulator de- 
ecends, and simultaneously the engine 
throttle is opened by a chain attached to 
the moving part, and kept open till the 
— again rises. 
evators.—The simplest form of hy- 
draulic elevator consists of a cage run- 
ning in guides, worked directly by a ram. 
One form of this construction, used for 


lifting motor cars, uses a high speed |q 


electrically driven pump operating a 
plain ram, with oil as the transmitting 
medium. For long lifts, a multiplying 
gear is used, consisting of several par- 
allel grooved pulleys mounted on the 
end of the ram, and on the cylinder, 
round which a rope is passed carrying 
the cage by means of a pulley at the 
top of the shaft. 

Hydraulic Cranes, owing to the great 
development of electricity, are going out 
of use for all but the shortest lifts. 

Hydraulic Capstans, usually operated 
by a three-cylinder engine, are in use 
where a hydraulic installation is already 

alled—e.g., in docks or warehouses. 

Steel Works Plant.—Perhaps the larg- 
est hydraulic installations are those in 


| WATERSPOUT 


modern steel and iron works. Some 
idea of the diversity of applications may 
be gathered Toni the folowing: Coal, as 


‘per rs, driven by steam or elec- 
tricity, have the weight of their massive 
moving balanced by suitablo 


rams, while the plates being cut are 
steadied by other rams which grip them 
during the shearing operation. The 
throttle valves and — See of the 
large mill engines are opera by rams; 
the operator has thus only a series of 
small levers to work; it would otherwise 
be a herculean task on a reversing mill, 
where the rollers are reversed several 
times a minute. Hydraulic forging and 
flanging presses are much used. They 
act on the metal, which is shaped by a 

y squeeze, instead of by a series of 
blows, as in the steam hammer. Rivet- 
ing is also done by this means, though 
the pneumatic hammer is more in favor 
of late years. Such appliances as these 
described are of very simple design. A 
massive cylinder, usually of cast fron, 
has reciprocating in it a ram of gunmetal 
or cast iron, made watertight by suitable 
packing. Suitable water inlet and ex- 
haust valves, hand operated, complete 
the apparatus, along with the necessary 
levers, etc., to apply the power as re- 


WATER-RAT, a Vole; see Mouse 


FAMILVY. 


WATERS, TERRITORIAL, see Fisz- 


ws (FISHERIES). 


WATER-SHREW, see Surew Fam- 


ILY. 


WATERSPOUT. A W. ap as a 
conical mass with concave sides rising 
from the water surface to meet by a 

rolongation of its apex a similar but 
nverted cone of cloud. The cylindrical 
joining portion has an unsteady undu- 
latory motion, and the whele W. pursues 
an irregular path. The conditions for 
formation appear to be a whirlwind 
occurring over the sea or a large lake 
during the prevalence of a humid at- 
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mosphere. ‘The rise of heated air is 
Seeompanied by inrushing wind. which 
lashes up the water into waves. 

. WATER SUPPLY, in a scientificsense, 
$s a problem connected only with towns 
or closely populated regions. 

- Rural Supply.—lIn sparsely 
and undeveloped regions, natural sources 
such as springs or streams are relied on, 
and purity is sufficiently assured, except 
when storage is necessary on account of 
recurring ought. To save e 
wells have always. been and still are in 
common use. These may be classified 
as dipping and draw wells in the majorty 
of cases, and it may be noted that they 
are the most dangerous, as well as con- 
taining the hardest water. If the water- 
table lies at a fair depth from the sur- 
face they may be looked upon as stores 
of filtered water. They are obviously 
open to pollution from surface water 
oR manured lands and other sources; 
organic matter, ammonia, nitrates, chlo- 
rium, and even nitrites are common 
impurities. Draw wells may be con- 
sidered to reach a depth of 20 ft. Both 
t are to be condemned as drawing 
their water from surface areas overlying 
impervious strata. Deep wells are those 
containing water from below such strata, 
and usually from a distance. They may 
be quite satisfactory, particularly if 

roperly enclosed at the surface and 
pi means of a pump. Artesian 
wells form one of the best sources of 
supply and in the colonies as well as in 
towns in the old countries they are be- 
coming much more numerous. Such 
waters are obtained from a great dis- 
tance, usually upland, and below several 
layers of impervious strata; they are 
therefore of great purity except when 
brackish or salt or warm. T 
however, free from organic matter, 
pene the water is often objectionably 

ard. 

Cheaper than any of these comes the 
American type of windmill, but arrange- 
ment for Tornas is generally a somewhat 
added cost. here pipes ead from the 
pump to tanks, the former should be of 
cast iron, with spigot and socket ends 
and joints of yarn and blue lead; tank 
are usually of cast or wrought iron and 
galvanized, but special paint should be 
applied in addition. The bydraulic ram 
is largely in use for supplying water 
from streams and ponds; it is automatic, 
durable, and extremely economical. 

City Supply.—When the supply re- 
quired is large and the district extensive 
and uneven larger provision than that of 
wells is necessary. The water may be 
taken by means of pumps from a river 
near by, or obtained from a distance, 
usually an upland surface region. In 
such cases provision must be made for 
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pressure in order to supply not only the 
upper stories of houses, but also houses 
situated on elevated sites. This may be 
developed by force pumps which supply 
water to a tower situated above the high- 
est part of the supply pipes. Such a 
tower maintains a constant ‘head’ of 
water and gives pressure if the pumps 
are intermittently worked; a reservoir 
may be constructed at such a height 
for storage and pressure. Such arrange- 
ments are becoming less common, re- 
liance being placed entirely on pumping. 
Gravitation may be used for giving pres- 
sure when the water is drawn caer 
upland surface regions, storage 
being arranged in the course of the 
system at convenient and sufficient 
heights. In such a system, such as is 
being adopted steadily by larger in- 
dustrial areas. 
Intakes—Valve towers are erected 
in reservoirs and lakes: in the case of 
rivers, the supply may be brought by a 
parallel channel from upper reaches to 
a lateral reservoir; more often tunnels 
are built In a masonry wall, which lead 
to the reservoir; sometimes a natural or 
artificial portion of the bank forms a 
first filter bed, the water being allowed 
to percolate through. If the head waters 
are collected at numerous springs, they 
are usually enclosed and connected by 
pipes to a reservoir or well whence the 
water flows into the pipes. When water is 
pumped from a river, the times are 
chosen when the water is at its best. 
Conduits, Pipes, etc.—The former are 
preferably used, unless the volume is too 
small to justify expense, and they are 
usually open. Tunnels are used when, 
for any reason, purity may be endanger- 
ed. Pipes are resorted to for straighter 
course, or when the level becomes low 
and pressure greater, as when a valley 


is crossed, or when a break in the gra- 
— is advisable. See AquszpuctTs; 
ATER. 


WATERTOWN, a town of Massa- 
chusetts, on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, and on theCharles River. It 
is in Middlesex Co. and includes several 
villages. While ít is chiefly a residential 
suburb of Boston, it has important 
industries, including the manufacture 
of automobiles, rubber goods, stoves, 
furnaces, etc. It is the seat of a United 
States Arsenal, and has a public library. 
The town was settled in 1630. Pop. 
(1920) 21,457. 


WATERTOWN, a city of New York, 
in Jefferson Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the New York Central 
Railroad, and on the Black River which 
furnishes abundant water power and is 
spanned by several bridges. It is the 
center of the newsprint paper industry 
and is also one of the largest cheese mar- 
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paper: and air brakes. 
t several sch Ista convent and a 
public library. — (1920) 31,285. 
WATERTOWN, a city of South 
Dakota, in n COo., of which 
it is the county seat. It ison the Chi- 
cago and Northw the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, the Great 
Northern and other railroads, and on 
the Big cage se River. fee E — by 
picturesque scen a favorite 
gummer resort. also the chief 
trade center for as Bins farming 
‘and cattle raising region. It has 
‘elevators, flour mills and plants for the 
‘manufacture of agricult implements, 
carriages, etc. Pop. (1920) 9,400. 
WATERTOWN, a city of Wisconsin, 
fin Dodge and Jefferson counties. It is 
on the Chicago and Northwestern, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and 8t. Paul 
railroads, and on the Rock River. It 1s 
the center of an important bar 
and dairying on. 
4nclude a shoe factory 
brass works. It is the seat of North- 
“western University and the Sacred 
Heart University. Pop. (1920) 9,299. 


blot Leech ree a son fn Maine, in 
Kennebec it on the Maine 
Central — E on the Kennebec 
River. It is an important industrial city 
and has manufactures of pulp, paper, 
cotton, lumber, ater ie implements, | un 
tanneries, etc. had the car and loco- 
motive works of the Maine Central 
Railroad. Here are Colby College and 
VEN Classical Institute. Pop. (1920) 


WATERVLIET a city of New York, 
fn Albany Co Tt is on the Delaware 
and Hudson Rallro allroad and on the Hud- 


son River and Erie Canal. The city is 
chiefly notable as heing the site of the 
famous Watervliet Arsenal, which was 
founded in 1807 by the United States | su 
government. There are also car works 
and a bell foundry. Pop. (1920) 16,073. 
' WATFORD (51° 39’ N., 0°24’ W.), 
town, on Colne, Hertfordshire, England; 
brewing and malting industries. Pop. 
(1921) ús, 910. 

WATKIN, SIR EDWARD WILLIAM, 
ist Bart. (1819-1901) Eng. railway 
manager; f 8. Eastern Rail- 


"WATKINS, a village of New York, in 
Schuyler Co., of which it is the county 
Beat. It is at the head of Seneca Lake 

and is notable for a d and pictur- 
@sque ravine known as Watkin’s Glen. 
Pop. about 3,000. 

WATLING (WATLING’S) ISLAND, 

one of the Bahamas, British W. Indies, 
now generally identified with the native 


kets 2 the country. Other industries are |G 
pare iat 
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uanahani, 50 m. from Cat Is. Here 
Columbus landed. Oe aa tae way to 
America, naming th San Sal- 
vador. pen. §,080. 


hyde ta STREET Rom. 
road England, ation winded 
from onions via St. Albans, Dunstable, 
etc., to Wroxeter on the Severn. 


WATSON, JAMES CRAIG 
1880), an American astronomer born 
in Ontario, Canada. He graduated from 
the University of Michigan at the age 
of nineteen; was professor of astronomy 
at the same college at twenty-one. In 
at the 
covered 


Peking, China, in isa 


WATSON, TAMER B., (1985): —— 
States Senator born inchester, 
Indiana. He was See aa A from Win- 
chester High School in 1881 and a stu- 
dent at DePauw University from 1881- 

1885. Admitted to the bar in 1886 and 
began the practise of law with his father. 
He removed to Rushville, Ind. in 1893 

and was a member of the 54th Congress 
(1895-1897) and 56th to 60th Congresses 

1899-1909) 6th Indiana District. He 
was a United States Senator to fill an 

expired term (1916-1921) and then 
— for term 1921-1927. 


WATSON, JOHN (1850-1907), 
known by pseudonym ‘Ian Maclaren.’ 
Brit. author; Free Church minister 
successively of Logiealmond, Free St. 
Matthew’s in Glasgow, and Sefton Park 
Presb. Church in Liverpool (retired 
1905); best known works deal with Scot. 
life and character, and include Besied 
the Bonnie Brier Bush and a Days ef 
Auld Lang Syne; also books o ous 

Infe by Sir 


bjects. ‘ 
Ni icoll (1908). _ 

WATSON, 3J OHN CRITTENDEN 
(1842-1923), an American naval offcer, b. 
in Frankfort, Ky. He graduated from the 
Annapolis Naval Academy, in 1860, saw 
service during the Civ "War in the 
blockading squadrons and participated 
in the Bartle of Mobile Bay, in 1864. 
During the Spanish-American War he 
was commander-in-chief of the Atlantic 
Squadron, with which he threatened the 
coast of Spain, and during 1899-1900 he 
was in command of the Asiatic Fleet. 
He retired in 1904 with the rank of rear- 


WATSON, THOMAS (c. 1557-92), 
Eng. lyricist pub. Lat. trans. of Antigone 
1581). His Passionate Centurie of 

is a collection of 100 pseudo-sonnets. 


WATSON 


His best work is The Tears of Fancy, or 
Love Disowned. 


WATSON, THOMAS E. (1856-1923), 
an American jo t and politician, 
born in Columbia County, Georgia. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1876. In 1888 he was the Dem- 
ocratic presidential elector-at-large and 
was elected to the 52nd Congress in 
1896. In that year he was also the 
people’s party nominee for Vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. He was 
United States Senator for term 1921- 
1927, but died in 1923. Author of: 
Handboow of Politics and Economics, 
1 


WATSON, SIR WILLIAM (1858), 
Eng. poet; began publication with The 
Prince's Quest (1880), followed, among 
other volumes, by Wordsworth’s Grave 
(1890, which definitely placed 
among the greatest living poets), Lacri- 
me Musarum (1892), Excursions in 
Critcism, 1893; The Purple East, 1896; 
The Hope of the World, 1897; For Eng- 
land, 1903; Sable and Purple, 1910; 
The Heralds of the Dawn, 1912; The 
Muse in Exile, 1913; Retrogression, 1916; 
The Man Who Saw, 1917; and The Super- 
human Antagonists, 1919. 


WATT is the practical electric unit of 
power. It equals 1070. G. S. electro- 
magnetic units of power, and is the power 
conveyed when a current of one ampere 
passes through a conductor whose ends 
diffe> in potential by 1 volt, or when an 
ampere flows through a resistance of 1 
ohm. Watts are measured as the numer- 
ical product of amperes and volts. 
Watts = EXC =c2XR = B2—R.746 watts = 
1 horse-power. An instrument to meas- 
ure watts (Wattmeter) must partake of 
the nature of both an AMMETFR and a 
VOLTMETER. It consists of a pressure 
coil of thin wire placed across the mains 
or feeds, and a coil of thick wire for 
measu the current strength placed in 
series with the lamps or other apparatus 
using up the electrical energy. 


WATT, JAMES (1736-1819), Scot. 
engineer; originator of steam-engine; 
b. Greenock; s. of a merchant; ed. at 
public schools; app. mathematical in- 
strument maker to Glasgow Univ.; 
acted as civil engineer, making surveys 
for the harbors of Ayr, Port-Glasgow, 
and Greenock, for deepening the Forth 
and rl Canal, and for the Caledonian 

anal. 

W. invented a letter-copying press, 
air-pump, condenser, steam jacket for 
cylinders, double-acting engine, sun 
and planet motion, expansion brinde 
of double engine, parallel motion, smoke- 
less furnace, and steam engine govern- 
ors; went into partnership with Matthew 
Boulton, 1774, and carried on a success- 
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ful business at the Soho Iron Works, 
Birmingham, retiring in 1800 See 
ENGINE (STEAM-ENGINB). 


WATTEAU, ANTOINE (1684-1721); 
Fr. painter; went to Paris, where he 
endured some hardships; was employed 
with Audran, the decorator of the Lux- 
embourg, and in 1711 entered the 
Academy as a student. He became 
famous for his landscapes, mostly of 
small size, charming in color and grace- 
ful in design. A large collection of his 
pictures made by Frederick the Great is 


°; 


now in possession of the Ger. Emperor. 

WATTERSON, HENRY (1840-1921), 
an American journalist, b. in Washing- 
ton, D. C. After a private education 
he went to New York, at the age of 
eighteen and began newspaperwork. 
During the Civil War he served in the 
Confederate Army, though on account 
of defective vision he saw no active 
service. After the war he was on a 
paper in Cincinnati for a while, then, in 
1865 went to Nashville, where he found- 
ed the Republican Banner, which soon 
became the leading journal of the city. 
Later he was editor of the Louisville 
Journal which, under its later name of 
Courier-Journal, became the most in- 
fluental daily in the South. 

WATTIGNIES (50° 10’ N., 4° E.), 
village, Nord, France; scene of defeat of 
French by Austrians, 1793. 

WATTMETER, instrument for meas- 
uring electric power, consists of two 
separate coils, one surrounding the 
other, of which the inner (a few turns of 
thick wire) is fixed and the outer (fine 
wire on a non-metallic frame) movable. 
A quadrant electrometer may serve as 
aw. 

WATTS, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1817—1904), Brit. painter and sculptor; 
b. London. He exhibited first at the 
Academy, 1837. In 1842 he won a 
prize for a fresco, and went for four 
years to Italy, where he learnt the old 
masters’ secrets of brilliant color and 
effects. He worked without much 
recognition for many years, and it was 
not till 1867 that he was elected an As- 
sociate of the Academy. As a portrait 
painter he had many notable sitters. 

WATTS, ISAAC Sola E A Non- 
conformist divine, minister ín ndon; 
famous for his hymns and metrical ver- 
sions of psalms, many of which are still 
sung, e.g. ‘O God, our help in ages past.” 

WATTS, MARY STANBERY (1868). 
an American author born in Delaware 
County, Ohio. She was educated ab 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Cin- 
cinnati. She was the author of: The 
Tenants, 1908; Nathan Burke, 19103 
The Legacy, 1911; Van Cleve, 19133 
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WARTBURG, THE (50° 52’ N., 10° 
17’ E.), ancient castle, Eisenach, Ger- 
many; once the residence of the Lan- 
graves of Thuringia; Luther spent ten 
months here, 1521-22. 


WARTHE, or Warta,_riv., Po- 
land and Prussia (52° 40’ N., 10° 17’ 
E.), rises in S.W. of Piotrkov, and 
flows generally N.W. with many wind- 
ings to the Oder at Kustrin; length, 450 
m. In their advance towards Cracow 
(Sept. 1914) the Russians reached the 
Warthe. to which they returned after 
the failure of the first Ger. assault on 
Warsaw (Oct.); they were compelled 
finally to retire as a result of the great 
Ger. attack on the Donajetz (May 1915). 


WART-HOGS, see Pia Famity. 


WARTON, JOSEPH (1722-90), Eng. 
critic and t; editor of Pope’s works 
and champion of Elizabethan imagina- 
oe poetry against ‘Correct’ school of 

ope. 


WARTON, THOMAS (1728-90), Eng. 

t-laureate. At Oxford he read widely 

n medieval literature, and the romantic 

influence is seen in his Poems. His great 

work was The History of English Poetry, 
an exhaustive treatise. 


WAR TRADE BOARD, a government 
organization operating between October, 
1917, and July, 1919, under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act (q.v.). It was com- 
pos of cabinet officers, heads of 
the Food Administration and Shipping 

rd, and representatives of allied 
and neutral nations. It supervised 
imports, exports, transportation, enemy 
trade, foreign agents, research and 
statistics, customs, war trade intelli- 
ence and information. It controlled 
ood and other shipments to neutral 
countries during the World War after 
safeguarding against the ultimate de- 
livery of such commodities of enemy 
countries, and licensed the shipments 
of all exports generally. After the war 
the Board's functions, instead of being 
restrictive, were directed towards the 
resumption of normal trade relations 
with other countries. On July 1, 1919, 
its duties were taken over by the State 
—— and the U. S. Wheat Di- 
rector. 


WARWICK, —(1) (52° 17’ N., 1° 36’ 
W.), county town, on Avon, Warwick- 
shire, England; manufactures gelatine 
and bricks; the famous castle contains 
many art treasures, including the War- 
wick vase, from Hadrian's villa, at 
Tivoli; was an ancient Rom. fortress: 
rebuilt later by Ethelfleda. Pop: (1911) 
12,000. (2) (28° 12’ S., 152° 4’ E.), town, 


on Contadamine, Queensland, Australia: 
Do eon district; wine industries. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


WARWICK, a town of Rhode Island, 
in Kent Co. It includes several villages. 
It is on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and on the Narra- 
gansett and Cowesett Bay, and on Prov- 
idence River. It has foundries, machine 
shops, thread mills and a bleachery. 
The town is chiefly residential. It was 
divided ín 1912 in about 8 square miles 
to set apart under the name of West 
Warwick. Pop. (1920) 13,481. 


WARWICK, EARLDOM OF, Eng. 
title. Henry de Newburgh or Beaumont, 
a Norman, was Ist earl, cr. by William II 
Earldom held by Beauchamp family 
—8 earls— till 1439. Richard Neville, 
the ‘Ki er,’ succ. in right of his 
wife, 1449; title extinct on execution of 
Edward, s. of George, Duke of Clarence; 
revived with John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, 1502-53; again ex- 
tinct, 1658. Present earldom dates from 
1759, and belongs to Greville family. 


WARWICK, RICHARD ' BEAU- 


CHAMP, EARL OF (1382-1439), Eng. 
noble; general and ambassador of Henry 
V.; his dau. m. Ric Neville, ‘the 
Kingmaker.’ 


WARWICK, RICHARD NEVILLE 


EARL OF (1428-71), called the ‘King- 
maker.’ In 1455 he was under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, and distin- 
guished himself at the battle of St. 
Albans. For his services he was made 
governor of Calais, and subsequently 
Commander of the Seas. He was again 
fighting for the Yorkists against great 
odds in 1459, he joined forces with Ed- 
ward, Earl of March, in 1460. The 
combined armies were victorious, and 
Edward was proclaimed king at London. 
Warwick —— sided with Henry 
against Edward, and with the help of 
Queen Margaret had him proclaimed 
Henry VI. and crowned. But Edward . 
gathered an army, and at the battle of 

Barnet Warwick fell. 


WARWICKSHIRE (52° 20’ N., 1°31’ 
W.), W. midland county of England; 
county town, Warwick; bounded by 
Stafford, Leicester, Northamptonshire, 
Oxon, Gloucester, Worcester; area of 
administrative county, nearly 880 sq. 
miles. Surface is generally fiat or 
slightly rolling, with low hills in §S.; 
drained by Avon, Tame, Alne, Itchen, 
and other rivers; has canal communi- 
cation with Severn, Mersey, Trent, 
Thames; in N. was the Forest of Arden. 
Was included in kingdom of Mercia in 
early times; within the county was 
fought the battle of Edgehill during the 
Civil War of the XVII. cent. Various 
traces of Rom. occupation occur, and 
there are several ruined monasteries. 
There is a small coal-field, with fire-clay, 


WASH 


limestone, ironstone; orchards; agrie 
culture carried on; cattle and sheep 
raised. Pop. 1,390,092. 


WASH, THE (53° N., 0° 20’ E.), arm 
of North Sea, between Norfolk and Lin- 
coln, England. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, a co-educa- 
tional institution, founded in 1865, in 
Topeka, Kans., by the Congregational- 
ists, but now non-sectarian in policy. 
It was at first known as Lincoln College, 
but its present name was assumed in 
honor of Ichabod Washburn, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., who gave $25,000 to its pro- 
ductive funds. It has a library con- 
taining 26,000 bound volumes. In 1922 
it had a student enrollment of 969 and 
the members of the faculty numbered 50. 


WASHBURN, EMORY (1800-1877), 
an American jurist, born in Leicester, 
Mass. He was judge of the Court of 


Common Pleas, and in 1853-4 was gov-|is th 


ernor of Massachusetts. From 1856 to 
1876 he was professor of law at Harvard 
University. He wrote several works on 
American jurisprudence. Among these 
being, Treatise on Real Property. 


WASHBURN, GEORGE (1833-1915), 
an American educator, b. in Middleboro, 
Mass. He graduated from Amherst 
College, in 1855, and from the Andover 
Theological Seminary, in 1859. In 1868 
he became a member of the faculty of 
Robert College, in Constantinople, Tur- 
key. From 1870 until 1877 he was 
acung president, after which he was 
president. He was regarded as a leading 
authority on modern conditions in the 
Near East and was often consulted by 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
United States in Constantinople. 


WASHBURNE, CADWALLADER 


COLDEN (1818-82), an American sol- 
dier, born at Livermore. Worked on 
his father’s farm as a boy. Studied law, 
proving a successful lawyer and business 
man. Sat as Whig in Congress (1855— 
61). Fought for Federal army in Civil 
War, showing great bravery at Grand 
Coteau. Founded Washburne Observa- 
rt at Wisconsin University, and by his 
will made other large educational and 
charitable bequests. 


WASHBURNE, ELIHU BENJAMIN 
(1816-87), an American statesman, born 
at Livermore. Descended from an old 
family of English Puritan settlers. In 
early life followed journalism and teach- 
ing. Studied law. Sat in Congress 
(1853-69) as a Whig, advocating re- 
trenchment. Became Secretary of State 
under Grant. Went as American am- 
bassador to Paris, and was present dur- 
ing the siege (1870). Left his art and 


WASHINGTON 


literary treasures to Chicago. He 
wrote: Recollections of a Minister to 
France, 1887, anda History of the English 
Settlement in Edwards County, 1882. 


WASHING MACHINES, ELECTRIC. 
Various types of electrically driven 
washing machines have made their ap- 
pearance in the last decade. Their 
design is naturally very similar to that 
of the larger machines, which have been 
in use in commercial laundries for many 
years. There are three general types: 

1 (a) That in which the articles to be 
washed are placed in a horizontal per- 
forated wooden drum, which is immersed 
in hot soapy water, and given a period- 
ically reversing rotary motion. The 
movement of the clothes through the 
water, together with their rubbing on 
each other and on the drum, accom- 
plishes the washing. 

(b) That in which the general action 
e same as that cited above; the 
axis of the drum, however, is vertical, 
and may be so ed that after the 
clothes are washed, the drum may be 
raised above the water and rotated, 
thereby partially drying the contents by 
centrifugal action. 

2 That in which the clothes are placed 
in a tub, and subjected to a kneading 
motion, by two or more cone shaped 
‘suction cups’, which are moved up 
and down by the driving mechanism. 

3 That in which the clothes are placed 
in a rectangular tank, and given a re- 
ciprocating motion which flings the con- 
tents from end to end of the tank. 


(47° 15’ N., 120° 40’ W.), bounded N. 

y ada, E. by Idaho, 8. by Oregon, 
W. by Pacific Ocean. Surface is crossed 
from N. to 8. by Cascade Mts., to E. 
of which is a high plateau, while in the 
W. the country generally is mountainous 
and heavily wooded, with a number of 
fertile prairies and valleys; watered by 
Columbia and its affluents and by a 
number of less important streams. The 
climate is gen y temperate in W., 
extreme in E. Chief towns are Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett, 
Olympia (cap.). Chief crops: wheat, 
barley, oats; horses, cattle, and sheep 
raised; dairy farming; fruit largely 
grown; large area forested; lumbering 
an important industry. There are excel- 
lent salmon, oyster, and other fisheries. 
Minerals include coal, gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, granite, marble. Meat packing, 
fiour milling, and fish canning are im- 
portant. 

Early history of Washington is identi- 
cal with that of Oregon, of which it 
formed part until 1853. It was then or- 
ganized asa terr., and in 1889 ít was 
admitted as a state to the Union. Ex- 
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WARTBURG, THE (50° 52’ N., 10° 
17’ E.), ancient castle, Eisenach, Ger- 
many; once the residence of the Lan- 
graves of Thuringia; Luther spent ten 
months here, 1521-22. 


WARTHE, or Warta,_riv., Po- 
land and Prussia (52° 40’ N., 10° 17’ 
E.), rises in S.W. of Piotrkov, and 
flows generally N.W. with many wind- 
ings to the Oder at Kustrin; length, 450 
m. In their advance towards Cracow 
(Sept. 1914) the Russians reached the 
Warthe. to which they returned after 
the failure of the first Ger. assault on 
Warsaw (Oct.); they were compelled 
finally to retire as a result of the great 
Ger. attack on the Donajetz (May 1915). 


WART-HOGS, see Pia FAMILY. 


WARTON, JOSEPH (1722-90), Eng. 
critic and poet; editor of Pope’s works 
and champion of Elizabethan imagina- 
me poetry against ‘Correct’ school of 

ope. 


WARTON, THOMAS (1728-90), Eng. 

et-laureate. At Oxford he read widely 
n medieval literature, and the romantic 
influence is seen in his Poems. His great 
work was The History of English Poetry, 
an exhaustive treatise. 


WAR TRADE BOARD, a government 
organization operating between October, 
1917, and July, 1919, under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act (q.v.). It was com- 
posed of cabinet officers, heads of 
the Food Administration and Shipping 
Board, and representatives of alli 
and neutral nations. It supervised 
imports, exports, transportation, enemy 
trade, foreign agents, research an 
statistics, customs, war trade intelli- 

ence and information. It controlled 
ood and other shipments to neutral 
countries during the World War after 
safeguarding against the ultimate de- 
livery of such commodities of enemy 
countries, and licensed the shipments 
of all exports generally. After the war 
the Board’s functions, instead of being 
restrictive, were directed towards the 
resumption of normal trade relations 
with other countries. On July 1, 1919, 
its duties were taken over by the State 
ey and the U. S. Wheat Di- 
rector. 


WARWICK, —(1) (52° 17’ N., 1° 36’ 
W.), county town, on Avon, Warwick- 
shire, England; manufactures gelatine 
and bricks; the famous castle contains 
many art treasures, including the War- 
wick vase, from Hadrian’s villa, at 
Tivoli; was an ancient Rom. fortress; 
rebuilt later by Ethelfleda. Pop. (1911) 
12,000. (2)(28° 12’ S., 152° 4’ E.), town, 
on Contadamine, Queensland, Australia; 
agricultural district; wine industries. 
Pop. 4,500. 


d | ward, 








WARWICKSHIRE 
WARWICE, a town of Rhode Island, 


in Kent Co. It includes several villages. 
It is on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and on the Narra- 
gansett and Cowesett Bay, and on Prov- 
idence River. It has foundries, machine 
shops, thread 
The town is chiefly residential. 
divided in 1912 in about 8 square miles 
to set apart under the name of West 
Warwick. Pop. 


mills and a bleachery. 
It was 


(1920) 13,481. 
WARWICK, EARLDOM OF, Eng. 


title. Henry de Newburgh or Beaumont, 
a Norman, was Ist earl, cr. by William II 
Earidom held by Beauchamp family 
—8 earls— till 1439. Richard Neville, 
the ‘Kingmaker,’ succ. in right of his 
wife, 1449; title extinct on execution of 


Edward, s. of George, Duke of Clarence; 
revived with John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, 1502-53; again ex- 
tinct, 1658. Present earldom dates from 
1759, and belongs to Greville family. 

WARWICK, RICHARD BEAUV- 
CHAMP, EARL OF (1382-1439), Eng. 
noble; general and ambassador of Henry 
V.; his dau. m. Richard Neville, ‘the 
Kingmaker.’ 


WARWICK, RICHARD NEVILLE 


EARL OF (1428-71), called the ‘King- 
maker.’ In 1455 he was under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, and distin- 
guished himself at the battle of St. 
Albans. For his services he was made 
governor of Calais, and subsequently 


ed | Commander of the Seas. He was again 


fighting for the Yorkists against great 
odds in 1459, he joined forces with Ed- 
Earl of March, in 1460. The 
combined armies were victorious, and 
Edward was proclaimed king at London. 
Warwick subsequently sided with Henry 
against Edward, and with the help of 
Queen Margaret had him proclaimed 
Henry VI. and crowned. But Edward . 
gathered an army, and at the battle of 
Barnet Warwick fell. i: 


WARWICKSHIRE (52° 20'N., 1°31’ 
W.), W. midland county of England; 
county town, Warwick; bounded by 
Stafford, Leicester, Northamptonshire, 
Oxon, Gloucester, Worcester; area of 
administrative county, nearly 880 sq. 
; is generally fiat or 
slightly rolling, with low hills in S.; 
drained by Avon, Tame, Alne, Itchen, 
and other rivers; has canal communi- 
cation with Severn, Mersey, Trent, 
Thames; in N. was the Forest of Arden. 
Was included in kingdom of Mercia in 
early times; within the county was 
fought the battle of Edgehill during the 
Civil War of the XVII. cent. Various 
traces of Rom. occupation occur, and 
there are several ruined monasteries. 
There is a small coal-field, with fire-clay, 


WASH 


limestone, ironstone; orchards; agrie 
culture carried on; cattle and sheep 
raised. Pop. 1,390,092. 


WASH, THE (53° N., 0° 20’ E.), arm 
of North Sea, between Norfolk and Lin- 
coln, England. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, a co-educa- 
tional institution, founded in 1865, in 
Topeka, Kans., by the Congregational- 
ists, but now non-sectarian in policy. 
It was at first known as Lincoln College, 


but its present name was assumed in |Y 


honor of Ichabod Washburn, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., who gave $25,000 to its pro- 
ductive funds. It has a library con- 
taining 26,000 bound volumes. In 1922 
it had a student enrollment of 969 and 
the members of the faculty numbered 50. 


WASHBURN, EMORY (1800-1877), 
an American jurist, born in Leicester, 
Mass. He was judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and in 1853-4 was gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. From 1856 to 
1876 he was professor of law at Harvard 
University. He wrote several works on 
American jurisprudence. Among these 
being, Treatise on Real Property. 


WASHBURN, GEORGE (1833-1915), 
an American educator, b. in Middleboro, 
Mass. He graduated from Amherst 
College, in 1855, and from the Andover 
Theological Seminary, in 1859. In 1868 
he became a member of the faculty of 
Robert College, in Constantinople, Tur- 
key. From 1870 until 1877 he was 

president, after which he was 
president. He was regarded as a leading 
authority on modern conditions in the 
Near East and was often consulted by 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
United States in Constantinople. 


WASHBURNE, CADWALLADER 


COLDEN (1818-82), an American sol- 
dier, born at Livermore. Worked on 
his father's farm as a boy. Studied law, 
proving a successful lawyer and business 
man. Sat as Whig in Congress (1855- 
61). Fought for Federal army in Civil 
War, showing great bravery at Grand 
Coteau. Founded Washburne Observa- 
tory at Wisconsin University, and by his 

made other large educational and 
charitable bequests. 


WASHBURNE, ELIHU BENJAMIN 
(1816-87), an American statesman, born 
at Livermore. Descended from an old 
family of English Puritan settlers. In 
early life followed journalism and teach- 
ing. Studied law. Sat in Congress 
(1853-69) as a Whig, advocating re- 
trenchment. Became Secretary of State 
under Grant. Went as American am- 
bassador to Paris, and was present dur- 
ing the siege (1870). Left bis art and 


WASHINGTON 


literary treasures to Chicago. He 
wrote: Recollections of a Minister to 
France, 1887, and a History of the English 
Settlement tn Edwards County, 1882. 


WASHING MACHINES, ELECTRIC. 
Various types of electrically driven 
washing machines have made their ap- 
pearance in the last decade. Their 
design is naturally very similar to that 
of the larger machines, which have been 
in use in commercial laundries for many 
ears. There are three general types: 

1 (a) That in which the articles to be 
washed are — in a horizontal per- 
forated wooden drum, which is immersed 
in hot soapy water, and given a period- 
ically reversing rotary motion. The 
movement of the clothes through the 
water, together with their rubbing on 
each other and on the drum, accom- 
plishes the washing. 

(b) That in which the general action 
is the same as that cited above; the 
axis of the drum, however, is vertical, 
and may be so arranged that after the 
clothes are washed, the drum may be 
raised above the water and rotated, 
thereby partially drying the contents by 
centrifugal action. 

2 That in which the clothes are placed 
in a tub, and subjected to a kneading 
motion, by two or more cone shaped 
‘suction cups’, which are moved up 
and down by the driving mechanism. 

3 That in which the clothes are placed 
in a rectangular tank, and given a re- 
ciprocating motion which flings the con- 
tents from end to end of the tank. 


WASHINGTON, N.W. state, U. S. 
(47° 15’ N., 120° 40’ W.), bounded N. 
by Canada, E. by Idaho, S. by Oregon, 
W. by Pacific Ocean. Surface is crossed 
from N. to 8. by Cascade Mts., to E. 
of which is a high plateau, while in the 
W. the country generally is mountainous 
and heavily wooded, with a number of 
fertile prairies and valleys; watered by 
Columbia and its affluents and by, a 
number of less important streams. he 
climate is generally temperate in W., 
extreme in E. Chief towns are Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett, 
Olympia (cap.). Chief crops: wheat, 
barley, oats; horses, cattle, and sheep 
raised; dairy farming; fruit largely 
grown; large area forested; lumbering 
an important industry. There are excel- 
lent salmon, oyster, and other fisheries. 
Minerals include coal, gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, granite, marble. Meat packing, 
fiour milling, and fish canning are im- 
portant. 

Early history of Washington {s identi- 
cal with that of Oregon, of which it 
formed part until 1853. It was then or- 
ganized asa terr., and in 1889 it was 
admitted as a state to the Union. Ex- 


WARTBURG 


WARTBURG, THE (50° 52’ N., 10° 
17’ E.), ancient castle, Eisenach, Ger- 
many; once the residence of the Lan- 
graves of Thuringia; Luther spent ten 
months here, 1521-22. 


WARTHE, or Warta,_riv., Po- 
land and Prussia (52° 40’ N., 10° 17’ 
E.), rises in S.W. of Piotrkov, and 
flows generally N.W. with many wind- 
ings to the Oder at Kustrin; length, 450 
m. In their advance towards Cracow 
(Sept. 1914) the Russians reached the 
Warthe. to which they returned after 
the failure of the first Ger. assault on 
Warsaw (Oct.); they were compelled 
finally to retire as a result of the great 
Ger. attack on the Donajetz (May 1915). 


WART-HOGS, see Pia Famity. 


WARTON, JOSEPH (1722-90), Eng. 
critic and poet; editor of Pope’s works 
and champion of Elizabethan imagina- 
ee poetry against ‘Correct’ school of 

ope. 


WARTON, THOMAS (1728-90), Eng. 
poe surest. At Oxford he read widely 

medieval literature, and the romantic 
influence is seen in his Poems. His great 
work was The History of English Poetry, 
an exhaustive treatise. 


WAR TRADE BOARD, a government 
organization operating between October, 
1917, and July, 1919, under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act (q.v.). It was com- 
posed of cabinet officers, heads of 
the Food Administration and Shipping 
Board, and representatives of allied 
and neutral nations. It supervised 
imports, exports, transportation, enemy 
trade, foreign agents, research and 
statistics, customs, war trade intelli- 

ence and information. It controlled 
ood and other shipments to neutral 
countries during the World War after 
safeguarding against the ultimate de- 
livery of such commodities of enemy 
countries, and licensed the shipments 
.of all exports generally. After the war 
the Board’s functions, instead of being 
restrictive, were directed towards the 
resumption of normal trade relations 
with other countries. On July 1, 1919, 
its duties were taken over by the State 
ee and the U. 8. Wheat Di- 
rector. 


WARWICK, —(1) (52° 17’ N., 1° 36’ 
W.), county town, on Avon, Warwick- 
shire, England; manufactures gelatine 
and bricks; the famous castle contains 
Many art treasures, including the War- 
wick vase, from Hadrian's villa, at 
Tivoli; was an ancient Rom. fortress: 
rebuilt later by Ethelfieda. zop (1911) 
12,000. a aie 12’ 8., 152° 4’ E.), town, 
on Con e, Queensland, Australia; 
agricultural district; wine industries. 
Pop. 4,500. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


WARWICK, a town of Rhode Island, 
in Kent Co. It includes several villages. 
It is on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and on the Narra- 
gansett and Cowesett Bay, and on Prov- 
idence River. It has foundries, machine 
shops, thread mills and a bleachery. 
The town is chiefly residential. It was 
divided in 1912 in about 8 square miles 
to set apart under the name of West 
Warwick. Pop. (1920) 13,481. 


WARWICK, EARLDOM OF, Eng. 
title. Henry de Newburgh or Beaumont, 
a Norman, was Ist earl, cr. by William II 
Earidom held by Beauchamp family 
—8 earls— till 1439. Richard Neville, 
the ‘Kingmaker,’ succ. in right of his 
wife, 1449; title extinct on execution of 
Edward, s. of George, Duke of Clarence; 
revived with John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, 1502-53; again ex- 
tinct, 1658. Present earldom dates from 
1759, and belongs to Greville family. 


WARWICK, RICHARD BEAU- 


CHAMP, EARL OF (1382-1439), Eng. 
noble; general and ambassador of Henry 
V.; his dau. m. Richard Neville, ‘the 
Kingmaker.’ 


WARWICK, RICHARD NEVILLE 


EARL OF (1428-71), called the ‘King- 
maker.’ In 1455 he was under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, and distin- 
guished himself at the battle of St. 
Albans. For his services he was made 
governor of Calais, and subsequently 
Commander of the Seas. He was a 

fighting for the Yorkists against great 
odds in 1459, he joined forces with Ed- 
ward, Earl of March, in 1460. The 
combined armies were victorious, and 


Edward was proclaimed at London. 
Warwick su uently sided with Henry 
against Edw: 


» and with the help of 
Queen Margaret had him proclaimed 


Henry VI. and crowned. But Edward . 


gathered an army, and at the battle of 
Barnet Warwick fell. l 


WARWICKSHIRE (52° 20’ N., 1°31’ 
W.), W. midland county of England; 
county town, Warwick; bounded by 
Stafford, Leicester, Northamptonshire, 
Oxon, Gloucester, Worcester; area of 
administrative county, nearly 880 sq. 
miles. Surface is generally fiat or 
slightly rolling, with low hills in S.: 
drained by Avon, Tame, Alne, Itchen, 
and other rivers; has canal communi- 
cation with Severn, Mersey, Trent, 
Thames; in N. was the Forest of Arden. 
Was included in kingdom of Mercia in 
early times; within the county was 
fought the battle of Edgehill during the 
Civil War of the XVII. cent. Various 
traces of Rom. occupation occur, and 
there are several ruined monasteries. 
There is a small coal-field, with fire-clay, 


WASH 


WASHINGTON 





limestone, ironstone; orchards; agrie 
culture carried on; cattle and sheep 
raised. Pop. 1,390,092. 


WASH, THE (53° N., 0° 20’ E.), arm 
of North Sea, between Norfolk and Lin- 
coln, England. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, a co-educa- 
tional institution, founded in 1865, in 
Topeka, Kans., by the Congregational- 
ists, but now non-sectarian in policy. 
It was at first known as Lincoln College, 
but its present name was assumed in 
honor of Ichabod Washburn, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., who gave $25,000 to its pro- 
ductive funds. It has a library con- 

26,000 bound volumes. In 1922 
it had a student enrollment of 969 and 
the members of the faculty numbered 50. 


WASHBURN, EMORY (1800-1877), 
an American jurist, born in Leicester, 
Mass. He was judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and in 1853-4 was gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. From 1856 to 
1876 he was professor of law at Harvard 
University. He wrote several works on 


American jurisprudence. Among these | rais 


being, Treatise on Real Property. 


WASHBURN, GEORGE (1833-1915), 
an American educator, b. in Middleboro, 
Mass. He graduated from Amherst 
College, in 1855, and from the Andover 
Theological Seminary, in 1859. In 1868 
he became a member of the faculty of 
Robert College, in Constantinople, Tur- 
key. From 1870 until 1877 he was 

president, after which he was 
president. He was regarded as a l 
authority on modern conditions in the 
Near East and was often consulted by 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
United States in Constantinople. 


WASHBURNE, CADWALLADER 


COLDEN (1818-82), an American sol- 
dier, born at Livermore. Worked on 
his father's farm as a boy. Studied law, 
proving a successful lawyer and business 
man. Sat as Whig in Congress (1855— 
61). Fought for Federal army in Civil 
War, showing great bravery at Grand 
Coteau. Founded Washburne Observa- 
ker tf at Wisconsin University, and by his 
will made other large educational and 
charitable bequests. 


WASHBURNE, ELIHU BENJAMIN 
(1816-87), an American statesman, born 
at Livermore. Descended from an old 
family of English Puritan settlers. In 
early life followed journalism and teach- 
ing. Studied law. Sat in Congress 
(1853-69) as a Whig, advocating re- 
trenchment. Became Secretary of State 
under Grant. Went as American am- 
bassador to Paris, and was present dur- 
ing the siege (1870). 


Left his art and ' admitted 


literary treasures to Chicago. He 
wrote: Recollections of a Minister to 
France, 1887, and a History of the English 
Settlement tn Edwards County, 1882. 


WASHING MACHINES, ELECTRIC. 
Various types of electrically driven 
washing machines have made their ap- 
pearance in the last decade. Their 
design is naturally very similar to that 
of the larger machines, which have been 
in use in commercial laundries for many 
years. There are three general types: 

1 (a) That in which the articles to be 
washed are placed in a horizontal per- 
forated wooden drum, which is imme 
in hot soapy water, and given a period- 
ically reversing rotary motion. The 
movement of the clothes through the 
water, together with their rubbing on 
each other and on the drum, accom- 
plishes the washing. 

(b) That in which the general action 
is the same as that cited above; the 
axis of the drum, however, is vertical, 
and may be so arranged that after the 
clothes are washed, the drum may be 
ed above the water and rotated, 
thereby partially drying the contents by 
centrifugal action. 

2 That in which the clothes are placed 
in a tub, and subjected to a kneading 
motion, by two or more cone shaped 
‘suction cups’, which are moved up 
and down by the driving mechanism. 

3 That in which the clothes are placed 
in a rectangular tank, and given a re- 
ciprocating motion which flings the con- 
tents from end to end of the tank. 


WASHINGTON, N.W. state, U. S. 
(47° 15’ N., 120° 40’ W.), bounded N. 
by Canada, E. by Idaho, S8. by Oregon, 
W. by Pacific Ocean. Surface is crossed 
from N. to 8. by Cascade Mts., to E. 
of which is a high plateau, while in the 
W. the country generally is mountainous 
and heavily wooded, with a number of 
fertile prairies and valleys; watered by 
Columbia and its affluents and by a 
number of less important streams. he 
climate is gen y temperate in W., 
extreme in E. Chief towns are Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett, 
Olympia (cap.). Chief crops: wheat, 
barley, oats; horses, cattle, and sheep 
raised; farming; fruit largely 
grown; large area forested; lumbering 
an important industry. There are excel- 
lent salmon, oyster, and other fisheries. 
Minerals include coal, gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, granite, marble. Meat packing, 
pour miling, and fish canning are im- 
portant. 

Early history of Washington is identi- 
cal with that of Oregon, of which it 
formed part until 1853. It was then or- 
ganized asa terr., and in 1889 ít was 
as @ state to the Union, Ex- 


ecutive is vested in governor, who is 
assisted by a licut.-governor and various 
officers of state, all of whom are elected 
for four years. tive power is 
v 


in senate and house of repre- | buil 


sentatives; number of representatives 
varies from 63 to 99, and number 
of senators may be from one-third 
to balf the number of representa- 
tives. Sends two senators and five 
representatives to Federal Congress. 
Railway mileage, 7,412. Education is 
free and obligatory. Seattle is seat of 
state univ. Area, 69,127 sq. m. (includ- 
ing 2,291 sq. m. of water); 
1,356,621. See map U.S. 


WASHINGTON, a city, the capital of 
the United States. It is situated in the 
District of Columbia, at the junction of 
the Potomac and the Anacostia East 


m Falledelp bia 


city itself is a rolling plain, with here 
and there eminences which 
rovide ideal situations for public 
uildings. The city was laid out ex- 
pressly to serve as the National capital, 
and its plan is adapted to wth and 
beauty. In recent years it 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. The main attraction of Wash- 
ington are centered among the buildings 
devoted to government purposes. The 
first of these in point of interest is the 
Capitol, which includes the Senate 
Chamber, House of Representatives, 
Supreme Court and Statuary Hall 
is surmounted by the famous dome. 
The building covers nearly 4 acres 
and was 74 years in process of construc- 
tion. Adjacent to the Capitol are 
office buildings for the Senators and 
House of Representatives. The White 
House, the residence of the President, is 
robably the best known modern build- 
fie in the world. It is about a mile 
distant from the Capitol, on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The various departments 
are housed aS ee — for thia 
purpose. e Treas uilding, eas 
of the White House, A an enormous 
structure completed at a cost of 7 million 
collan — — — 
e rary of Congress (q. 
Office, Pension Office, Muni 
» City Post Office, Union Station, 
Pan-American Building,. Memorial Con- 
bog pies Hall, and the Corcoran Art 
ery. 
The greatest figures in American 
history are both commemorated b 
memorials. Washington Monument 


become | During 


WASHINGTON 


e pe iy AN parte oi Mie Z 
The Lincoln M completed 
1921, is in Potomac Park, and is one 
of the most beautiful and 


Washington is the home of many 
famous scientific societies and institu- 
tions. These include the —— 


dra 
Enfant, and 
was accepted by Washingto 
cornerstone of the Capitol was laid 
April 15, 1793, and the city was incor- 
poreted on May 3, 1802. It was captured 
y the British in 1814 and the Capitol 
and other public buildings were burned. 
the Civil War W. n was 
the scene of important military opera- 
tions. It was fortified by massive 
earthworks which extended around the 
city. During the World War hundreds 
of temporary buildings were erected 
for housing the many thousands of 
for carrying on the 


workers n 


ecessary 
and | work of the various departments. Pop. 


(1920) 437,571. 


WASHINGTON, a city of Indiana, in 
Daviess Co.,of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Evansville and Indian- 
apolis, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern railroads. Its industries 
include the manufacture of lumber, 
flour and plows. Here are the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern shops, 
Pop. (1920) 8,705. 


WASHINGTON, a town of North 
Carolina, in Beaufort Co., of which it is 
the county seat. It is on the Tar River. 
Its industries include foundries, flour 

, knit goods factories, oil works, 
etc. Pop. (1920) 6,814. 


WASHINGTON, a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Washington Co., of which it 
is the county seat. It is on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. 
and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, 
Its industries include carriage shops, 
@ broom factory, cigar factory, stove 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT 





factories, tanneries, woolen and flour 
mills. It is the seat of Washington and 
Jefferson College. Pop. (1920) 21,480. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIA- 


FERRO (1856-1915), an American edu- 
cationalist. Of African descent; born a 
slave at Hale’s Ford, Virginia. With 
great determination he secured an edu- 
cation at the Hampton Industrial Insti- 
tute, Virginia, and studied later at 
Wayland Seminary. Was elected in 
1881 to the presidency of the Tuskegee 
Institute, a negro organization for higher 
and professional education. works 
include: The Story of the Negro, 1909; 
Up from Slavery, 1901, and its sequel 
Working with the Hands, 1904 


WASHINGTON, BUSHROD (1762— 
1832), an American jurist, b. in West- 
moreland County, Va. He was a nephew 
of George Washington and inherited his 
papers and library. After studying law 

e began to practice, was a member of 

the Virginia House of Delegates and of 
the V Ratifying Convention, in 
1788. n 1798 he became associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States, a ition he held for 
thirty-one years. e wrote A Report 
of the Court of Appeals of Virginia. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732- 
99), first president of the U.S.A., born at 
Bridge’s Creek, Virginia. At the age 
of sixteen he became surveyor of the 
estates of Lord Fairfax, a relative. He 
joined the army later, and under Colonel 
Fry drove the French out of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was on the staff of General 
Edward Braddock at the time of his 
disastrous defeat in 1753. On his mar- 
riage he resigned his commission and 
settled down at Mount Vernon, and 
managed his wife’s large estates, He 


was sent as a delegate to both the first | 000 


and second Continental Congresses, 
and after the second, he undertook the 
fortifying of New York. He was chosen 
unanimously by the colonies to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in 1775, 
when war with Great Britain was de- 
clared. He planned the expeditions 
against Canada, and in 1776 drove the 
British out of Boston. He proved a very 
able commander, and disciplined and 
trained well his troops, mostly citizen 
volunteers. 
his friendship with Lafayette, and there 
were many jealousies and backbitings. 
He was a great general. His campaign 
of Yorktown, resulting in the surrender 
of Cornwallis, ended the war. Peace 
concluded, W. returned to Mount Ver- 
non. He took no salary as commander- 
in-chief or as president. He presided 
aver the Federal Convention held at 
Philadelphia, May 1787, when the Con- 
Stitution of the U.S.A. was formed and 


His fellow-officers resented 





was naturally elected as first president 
on the union of the original thirteen 
states a few months later. He made a 
good president, and was re-elected 
after the first four years. He absolutely 
refused to stand for a third term, thus 
creating a precedent. He paid official 
visits to New England, 1789 and 1790, 
but was essentially a true Southerner. 
He was a Federalist, and during his 
second presidency became unpopular 
with the Democratic republicans. He 
gave offence, too, by his Treaty of 
Neutrality during the war between 
England and France. The attacks of 
the press and enmity of former political 
friends embittered his last years. He 
died at Mount Vernon, Va. He was a 
man of great strength of will, and he 
had a strong personality. He holds a 
unique place in the history of the Re- 
public, which owes to him its very 
existence. He vigorously put down the 
Whiskey Insurrection, a political in- 
trigue, with a high hand, and the people 
began to fear a military despotism. © 
alone of his contemporaries realized the 
greatness of the nation he was founding. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


COLLEGE, a non-sectarian institution 


founded in 1802, at Washington, Pa. 
The productive funds amount to over 
$1,000,000 and the income is about 
$140,000 a year. It has a library con- 
taining 33,000 volumes. In the fall of 
1921 its student enrollment amounted 
455 and the members of the faculty 
numbered 27. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVER- 


SITY, a non-sectarian institution found- 
ed in 1749, in Lexington, Va. It has a 
library containing 50,000 volumes and 
its productive funds amount to $230,- 
In the fall of 1921 the student 
body amounted to 747, and the members 
of the teaching staff numbered 39. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. Seo 


CONFERENCEH ON THE LIMITATION OF 


ARMAMENTS. 

WASHINGTON COURT-HOUSE, 
the cap. of Fayette Co., Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Sugar (Point) Creek, 40 m. S.W. of 
Columbus, an important railway centre 
It has a pouty packing house, and 
manufs. of furniture, stoves, soap, etc. 


Pop. about (1920) 7,962. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, a 
marble structure built in a public park 
on the banks of the Potomac, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The cornerstone was laid 
by President Polk, on July 4, 1848, and 
the capstone was set in position on Dec- 
ember 6, 1884. The foundation is 126% 
feet square, nearly 37 feet deep, and the 
walls at the base are 15 feet thick, and 
18 inches near the top. It stands 555 


WASHINGTON, TREATIES 


That made in 1546 with Great Britain by . 


ca, 
Treaty. 3. That made in 


; upon which the young feed, while the 
remaining two families 


: (o) ili iy dig 
1871 with Great Britain for the settle- | burrows, tunnels. or ceils, in which eggs 


participating in the war, and to see that 
no acts be mmmitted by any one in the 
territory which would constitute co- 
Operation in the war. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, a 
non-sectarian, co-educational institu- 
tion, founded in 1853 in 8t. Louis, Mo. 
The productive funds amount to nearly 
$19,000,000, the yearly income being 
over $1,000,000. The student enroll- 
ment during the 1921-22 session was 
2,540 for the regular courses and 1,416 
for the extension courses. The members 
of the faculty numbered 352. 


WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF,|3 


a co-educational institution founded 
the state in 1861, in Seattle, Wash. It 
has courses in the liberal arts, the 
sciences, business administra 
cation, engineering, th 
jes, forestry, journalism, law, ; 
harmacy and library science. In 1921 
t completed a stadium costing $400,000 
and having a seating capacity of 30,000. 
Its library contains 132,444 volumes. 
In the fall of 1921 the enrollment of 
students was 4.596 while the members of 
the faculty numbered 236. 

WASHITA, a river running through 
Arkansas e Louisiana, a tribu of 
the Red River. It has a total length of 
600 miles and is navigable. 


distinct usages: 


w.’ was a royal 
attained the 


of those convicted of felony and treason 
for the period of 346 days, with right of 
its value; (3) an unauthorized 

which impairs the value 


WASTE PRODUCTS. See Br- 
Propvccrs. 

WATCH, the construction of pores 
timepieces was first made possi by 
the invention of the mainspring as a 
substitute for suspended weights. The 
early history of watches is uncertain, 
but probably they were first made at 
N about the beginning of the 
16th cent. These watches had only an 
hour-hand, the minute-hand being added 
late in the 17th cent. The flat, round 
form was introduced early in the 17th 
cent., and repeating watches were in- 
vented in 1676. The practice of setting 
the pivots in precious stones originated 
about 1700. The force of a mainspring 
weakens as the —— uncoils, and to 
equalize this force the ‘fusee’ was invented 
about 1530. In most Eng. watches the 
fusee is now superseded by the going- 
barrel, which is cheaper to make and 
more suitable for the popular, keyless 
type. The motion of a watch is 
ed principally by the escapement and 
balance-w ariations in temp. 





~ 


See et Re 


WATER 


affect watches even more than clocks, 
and to compensate for these the balance- 
wheel is constructed partly of brass and 
partly of steel, on the same principle as 
the ‘gridiron’ pendulum (see CLock). 
In watches the lever escapement is large- 
ly used. Chronometers are simply watch- 
es made with special accuracy, usually 
fitted with the detached escapement. 

WATER (H20), hydrogen monoxide, 
H:O =1:7°94 weight, 2:1 volume; formed 
by burning hydrogen and substances 
containing it. Clear, tasteless, bluish- 

in bulk, almost incompressible; 
conductor of heat and electricity. 
Temp. of maximum density 4° c. ; freezes 
at 0° c.; b.p. 100° c. The natural 
solvent (see SoLurion); consequently 
natural waters contain various dissolved 
impurities, some of which (e.g.Ca(HCOs) 2 
CaSO4) constitute hardness. Con- 
tained in many salts as water of crystal- 
lization—e.g. NazCO3s—-10H20. 

Water Supply.—The daily consump- 
tion of water by an adult should be on 
an average three pints. Practical sani- 
tarians find that not less than 17 gals. 
per head should daily be delivered to 
each house, and that 10 more should be 


allowed for trade and municipal purpos- 
es. The quantity supplied in ndon 
greatly this 


The dangers of water are due to its 
impurities, which include: (1) germs, 
fn especial of typhoid, dysentery, 
cholera, and some varieties of diarrhea; 
(2) eggs of certain parasitic worms; (3) 
mineral matter in excess—promotin 
dyspepsia and probably gravel; (4), lead, 
which may cause lead-poisoning. 

The origin of these impurities is due 
fn cases (1) and (2), to polution from 
sewage; (3) is due to the rocks, especially 
limestone and chalk, through which 
the water percolates; whilst (4) is 
caused by lead pipes or a lead cistern. 
Hard water is not nearly so easily tainted 
by lead as soft water. The water most 
easily infected by lead is soft water from 
a peat district, which, being rich in 
vegetable ds, dissolves the lead 


rapidly. 

xcessive hardness is diminished by 
chemical means, and water of such a 
mature as to make lead-poisoning a 
danger is treated by filtration through 
beds of flint and chalk, by which it 
acquires the necessary hardness. When 
the water is derived from a river into 
which sewage has been discharged 
higher up the stream, it is drawn off as 
far as possible from the source of pol- 
lution, and filtered 
scientific supervision. In all cases care 
has to be en that the water does not 
become polluted after leaving the reser- 
voir. Two sources of danger have to be 
guarded against: (1) aqueducts and 


and aerated under 


WATERBURY 


sewers are apt to communicate through 
slight leaks if they are laid side by side; 
(2) cisterns are liable to become filthy . 
through neglect, or if left uncovered. {' 

Water derived from wells or springs is 
by no means safe from pollution; if a 
well is shallow the risk of sewage cone 
tamination is often considerable. A 
well should be deep, and have its sides. 
protected by some waterproof material 
to prevent entrance of surface water. 
The best wells are those driven right 
through the first impervious stratum, 
so as to tap the one lying below. The 
water thus obtained, by travelling a 
considerable distance in the earth, has. 
been thoroughly filtered. 

The further purification of water 
drawn from the tap in large towns is 
unnecessary. When, however, the only 
water obtainable comes from an une 
known or suspicious source, some means 
of purification is desirable. Three reme= 
dies exist: (1) filtration, (2) boiling, 
(3) chemicals. The best device con- 
sists of a small tablet made in two 
portions, one of which is coated with 
gelatine, so that its contents are not 
dissolved by the water until the gela- 
tine has been first absorbed. On drop- 
ping this tablet into water one half at 
once dissolves and sets free chlorine 
that kills the germs; within a few min- 
tes the gelatine coating of the other 
half is dissolved, and this half then acts 
on the chlorine and changes it to a harme 
less chloride. The result is that within 
ten minutes the germs have des- 


g troyed, the chlorine removed, and the 


water kept safe and palatable. 
As a curative agent water fs used 
largely both internally and ye 


WATER, AERATED. See AERATED 
WATER. \ 
WATER-BED, a kind of mattress 


made of or covered with waterproof 
abrir pencrally india-rubber, and neare 
with warm water. This cone 


of the body over as large a supporting 
surface as possible. 


WATERBURY, a city of Connecti- 
cut, in New Haven Co. It is on the 
New York, Hew Haven and Hartford 
and the New England railroads, and 
at the junction of Naugatuck, Great 
Brook and Mad rivers. It is one of the 


Other products include buttons, plated 
ware, pins, books and eyes, carriages, 
lamps, etc. The metal wor indus- 
tries were established here before the 
19th century, and for a long period 


WATERLOO 





‘Waterbury was the first city in metal 
manufactures. It is the seat of the 
Academy of Notre Dame, St. Margaret’s 
School, and has a Masonic Temple, 
State Library and a public library. The 
town was incorporated in 1686 and be- 
came a city in 1853. During the World 
War Waterbury was one of the chief 
producers of munitions. Pop. 1924, 
116,336. 
WATER-CLOCE. See Crock. 


WATER-COLOBS, pigments which 
are transferred from the cakes in which 
they are prepared to the paper or other 
painting-surface by being suspended in 
The various colors are some- 


on a palette and mixed with water to 
‘the desired consistency. Another con- 
venient form is that of fairly soft cakes 

prepared by mixing the color substance 
vith a slowly drying gum. A still han- 
dier form is prepared by adding a small 
quantity of glycerine, Which results in 
@ moist color suitable for storage in 
collapsible tubes; it is to be remarked, 
however, that unless the color is used 
in great i Maratha fe many tubes are apt 
to be wasted by the drying of — 
The painting-surface is usually paper, a 
fairly rough surface being preferable; 
‘care should be taken that the right side 
d.e. that on — the maker’s water- 
mark can be read, is used. 


WATER-CLOSET should be flushed 
by a special cistern of its own; pan closets 
and long-hopper closets are gerous; 
wash-out closets and valve closets are best. 


WATER-CRESS. See Cress. 
WATER CURE. See HYDROTHERAPY. 


WATER-DROPWORT (Enanthe), 
nus of poeonoue plants, order Um- 
liferæ; Common W. (Œ. fistulosa) 
and Hemlock W. (Œ crocata) are common 
Brit. riverside plants. 
WATERFALL. — The greatest and 
ndest W. in the world is the Victoria 
alls ae Rhodesia; the second, Ni- 
agara (q.v.), N. America; these, however, 
‘are far exceeded in height by others in 
America and Europe; the highest W. is 
the Yosemite Falls, California; in 
Europe the highest falls are in Norway, 
Finland, and the Alps. Their water- 
power is of great commercial value. 
WATERFORD (1) (52° 15’ N., 7° 
6’ W.), maritime county, Munster, 
Ireland; surface largely mountainous: 
chief rivers, the Blackwater and Suir; 
minerals include copper and marble; 
cattle-breeding and dairy-farming. Pop. 
85,000. (2) (52° 15’ N., 7° 6’ W., 
county town, on Suir, County Water- 
ford, Ireland; has Prot. and R.C. cathe- 
drals; exports agricultural produce; 


breweries, fisheries; was an ancient Dan. 
stronghold; taken by Strongbow, 1171. 
Pop. 30,000. 

WATER GAS. See Gas. 


WATER-GLASS. Sometimes called 
soluble glass. Usually a silicate of 
sodium although silicates of potassium 
are also known as water glass. Its 
chemical formula varies according to the 
method of manufacture, the proportion 
of silica to soda ranging from 1 to 1, up 
to 4 to 1. It occurs in white or greyish- 
white lumps or as a powder, or in the 
form of a heavy, syrupy solution. It 
is prepared by fusing together soda (or 
potash) and sand, or by heating soda 
with infusorial earth under pressure, or 
by calcining a mixture of soda, quartz 
and coal, and then dissolving at the 
silicate with boiling water. Water glass 
has many industrial uses. It is T for 
fireproofing fabrics, for sizing p 
and in the manufacture of coments of 
different kinds; it is employed as a 
binder for abrasive wheels, and for the 
production of artificial stone; it is also 
the most commonly used preservative 
for eggs, and finds many other uses in 
the industries. 


WATER-LILY, the name given to 
the various species of Nymphea and 
Nuphar and also of Nelumbium, all 
belonging to the natural order N 
phæaceæ. White and yellow W. TA. 


are found floating in still waters. 


WATERLOO, village 11 miles south 
of Brussels, headquarters of Wellington, 
1815, when he encountered Napo oe 


Marshal Blucher, 
from the field. 


to drive N apoleon 


The events of June 1815 may be out- 
lined as follows: apoleon, having 
escaped from Elba, took the fleld at the 
head of a small but perfectly o 
army, with the object of crushing th 
armies of Wellington and Blucher bofore 
they could be supported by those of 
Austria and Prussia. It was known that 
Wellington was defending the frontiers 
of Belgium from the sea to the river 
Sambre, and that Blucher prolonged the 
line of derenge eastward aone the Meuse. 
Napoleon’s pl an was to invade Belgium 
and detach from the Coalition * newly 
raised Dutch-Belgian He hoped 
to reach Brussels after defeating one or 
both of the armies immediately opposed 
to him on June 15, and he succeeded in 
crossing the frontier at Charleroi, a 
point which enabled ra to interpose 
between the forces of Wellington and 
puba and thus prevent their aiding 

other. 


WATER POWER 





On June 16, Napoleon, with his main 
army, attacked the Prussians at Ligny, 
while a detachment under Marshal Ney 
attacked Welli n’s force at Quatre 
Bras. The battle of Ligny resulted in 
the retreat of the Prussians, but the 
battle of Quatre Bras was indecisive. 
On June 17, therefore, Napoleon sent a 
detachment under Marshal Grouchy to 
pursue the Prussians, and himself pro- 
ceeded with the main army to Quatre 
Bras, with the object of overthrowing 
Wellington, who, having ascertained 
that Blucher was retreating westward 
from Ligny to Liege, himself made a 
correspon: movement to the rear by 
the high road from Quartre Bras to the 
village of Mont 8t. Jean. Napoleon, 
having followed Wellington beyond 
Genappe, also halted for the night. 
Both armies prepared for battle on the 
morrow, and meanwhile, Blucher had 
promised to come to Wellington’s assis- 
tance. Napoleon wrongly believed that 
Marshal Grouchy had driven Blucher 
eastward, and that by no possibility 
could Blucher operate against him on 
Sunday, June 18. His left wing attacked 
the country house of Hougomont, which 
was garrisoned by the British Guards 
and supported by Wellington’s right 
wing. Napoleon’s right wing attacked, 
with the object of destroying Welling- 
ton’s left wing astride the gh road. 
Napoleon also attacked Wellington’s 
center with masses of heavy cavalry, 
but in no case did the French attacks 
cause Wellington’s army to yield ground; 
the troops stoically endured heavy los- 
ses, while Blucher’s army was marching 
through a difficult country to their as- 
sistance. 

Napoleon’s forces were almost spent 
when Blucher at last appeared and en- 
gaged the French reserve, and by night- 
fall Napoleon realized that he was de- 
feated at every point; he then quitted 
the field with his staff and left his army 
to shift for itself. During the night of 
June 18, and on the following days, the 
remnant of the Fr. army was making 
its way back towards Paris in a state of 
great disorder, but at the end of the 
week Marshal Soult succeeded in gath- 
ering the force together and some further 
opposition was made to the advance of 
the allies on Paris. But, meanwhile, 
Napoleon’s fate had been decided by the 
Fr. government, and since the war had 
been waged for Napoleon's overthrow, 
no political object was to be Kanoa by 
a continuance of hostilities. conven- 
tion was therefore signed by which the 
French army retired behind the River 
Loire, while the allies occupied Paris 
and recalled King Louis, who was again 
placed upon the French throne. 

WAT OO, a city of Iowa, in Black 


Hawk co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on Cedar River, and is the trade 
center for a agricultural region. It has 
canning factories, packing factories, 
cream separators and gasoline engine 


works and railroad repair shops. op. 
1920, 36,230; 1923, 39,667. 
WATERLOO, STANLEY  (1846- 


1913), an American author; born in St. 
Clair co., Michigan. For many years he 
was engaged in newspaper work. His 
books include Man and Woman, The 
Wolf's Long Howl, The Seekers, and the 
Cassowary. 


WATERLOO - WITH - SEAFORTH, 
wateringplace, Lancashire, England, at 
mouth of Mersey, 4 miles N.W. of 
Liverpool. Pop. 27,000. 


WATER MELON. See Me on. 


WATER METER, a contrivance for 
measuring the flow of water through an 
orifice. There are numerous varieties. 
See GAUGES, PRESSURE. 


WATER-POLO, popular swimming- 
game; sides consist of seven players; the 
object is to place ball in opponents’ 
goal. Length of play, usually seven 
minutes each way, with time taken off 
for interruptions; length of pond, 19-30 
yds.; maximum breadth, 20 yds. 


WATER POWER AND TRANS- 
MISSION. Water Wheels.—The earlier 
methods of using the power of running 
water were by water wheels of large 
diameter. The chief types were: Under- 
shot wheels, used for low falls; the mo- 
mentum of the water is chiefly utilized. 
Breast wheels, which admit the water at 
the level of the axis of the wheel; it is 
confined by a quadrant-shaped casing 
till its discharge at the bottom, and the 
action is chiefly by the weight of the 
water. Over-shot wheels admit the water 
to the buckets at the top of the wheel, 
and advantage is taken both of the 
weight of the water and its momentum. 

Turbines.—For principle of Turbine, 
see Power, WATER. The inward flow 
type is the most common in hydraulic 
engineering. It is most usually mounted 
with a vertical axis. Inside a casing 
connected to the penstock (water inlet 
pipe) is a ring of stationary guide vanes, 
surrounded by a sliding sleeve for regu- 
lating the power developed. The water 
is admitted all round to the buckets or 
vanes of the wheel, and escapes by a 
central draft pipe. In the outward flow 
type, the action is reversed; this type is 
not so easily regulated, for the output 
is of smaller power than its full load. In 
the parallel flow type, guide vanes and 
woeel buckets are arranged radially 
round stationary and revolving disks; 


WATER-RAT 


this form is frequently used, with its 
action reversed, as a pump for fire engine 
purposes and other heavy duties. 

Pelton Wheels are used mainly for 
small quantities of water under very 
high heads. Mounted on the rim of a 
wheel are a series of buckets, comparabie 
to twin shallow cups. A jet of water is 
directed on the dividing line between 
the cups, and emerges from the buckets 
fa two streams with its direction almost 
emtirely reversed. The efficiency varies 
from 80 to 87 per cent. 


Hydraulic Machinery. — Hydraulic 
transmission of power is chiefly used 
where a plain reciprocating movement of 
great power is required. The basic prin- 
ciple is that, if there are two pistons, of 
unequal area. working in cylinders con- 
nected with the same full closed vessel o? 
water, and pressure be applied to one of 


them, the pressure exerted on the other | La 


will be in direct proportion to their areas 
{though the motion will be in inverse 
roportion). In the simpler form of 
draulic press, a hand pump of small 
diameter forces water into a cylinder of 
large diameter, and slowly moves the 
ram upwards. In the hydraulic jack, 
the large cylinder moves upwards on t 
ram, which forms the foot of the jack. 
Large installations have the power sup- 
plied by one or more engines, operating 
pumping cylinders. In order to cope 
‘with the great variation in demand where 
several appliances are in use, a hy 
accumulator fs used. It consists of a 
large cylinder and ram, mounted verti- 
cally, to which great pressure is applied 
by weights or steam power. Ona sudden 
demand for water, the accumulator de- 
scends, and simultaneously the engine 
throttle is opened by a chain attached to 
the moving part, and kept open till the 
weight again rises. 
levators.—The simplest form of hy- 
draulic elevator consists of a cage run- 
ning in guides, worked directly by a ram. 
One form of this construction, used for 
lifting motor cars, uses a high speed 
electrically driven pump operating a 
plain ram, with oil as the transmitting 
medium. For long lifts, a multiplying 
gear is used, consisting of several par- 
allel grooved pulleys mounted on the 
end of the ram, and on the cylinder, 
round which a rope is passed carrying 
the cage by means of a pulley at the 
top of the shaft. 

Hydraulic Cranes, owing to the great 
development of electricity, are going out 
of use for all but the shortest lifts. 

Hydraulic Capstans, usually operated 
by a three-cylinder engine, are in use 
where a hydraulic installation is already 

alled—e.g., in docks or warehouses. 

Steel Works Plant.—Perhaps the larg- 
est hydraulic instaHations are those in 


, WATERSPOUT 
modern steel and iron works. Some 
idea of the diversity of applications may 
be gathered from the following: Coal, as 
it arrives, is lifted from the wagon by a 
hydraulic hoist, and tipped into a chute 
leading to the mechanicad stokers. The 
larger furnace doors in the melting de- 
partment are opened by rams, to admit 
the charge of iron and flux, from a char- 


a hydraulic ‘stripper.’ W 
hot ingot is p on the train of rollers 
leading to the main roliers of the ‘cogging 
mill,’ it is adjusted sideways, and turned 
ova — pet ha by a series of pean. 
c hydraulically operated fingers o 
various designs. Small shears, for cut- 
ting plates, are operated direct by rams. 
rger shears, driven by steam or elec- 
tricity, have the weight of their massive 
moving blades baianced by suitablo 


th operation. 
throttle valves and reversing gear of the 
large miil engines are opera by rams; 


he | the operator has thus only a series of 


small levers to work; it would otherwise 
be a herculean task on a reversing mill, 
where the rollers are reversed several 
times a minute. Hydraulic fo and 
flanging presses are much . They 
act on the metal, which is shaped by a 
steady squeeze, instead of by a series of 
blows, as in the steam hammer. Rivet- 
ing is also done by this means, though 
the pneumatic hammer is more in favor 
of late years. Such appliances as these 
described are of very simple design. A 
massive cylinder, usually of cast iron, 
has reciprocating in it a ram of gunmetal 
or cast fron, made watertight by suitable 
packing. Suitable water inlet and ex- 
haust valves, hand operated, complete 
the apparatus, along with the necessary 
levers, etc., to apply the power as re- 


quired. 
WATER-RAT, a Vole; see Movusz 


FaMILy. 


WATERS, TERRITORIAL, see Fisz- 


us (FISHERIES). 


WATER-SHREW, see Suuzw Fam- 
ILY. 


WATERSPOUT. A W. appears as a 
conical mass with concave sides rising 
from the water surface to meet by a 
—— of its apex a similar but 

verted cone of cloud. The cylindrical 
joining portion has an unsteady undu- 
latory motion, and the whole W. pursues 
an irregular path. The conditions for 
formation appear to be a whirlwind 
occurring over the sea or a large lake 
during the prevalence of a humid at- 


‘WATER SUPPLY 


mosphere. The riso of heated air ts 
—— by inrushing wind. which 
lashes up the water into waves. 


. WATER SUPPLY, in a scientificsense, 
fsa — apres peat Oniy with towns 
or closely pop regions. 

- Rural Suppiy in sparsely populated 
and undeveloped regions, natural sources 
such as springs or streams are relied on, 
and purity is sufficiently assured, except 
when storage is necessary on account of 
recurring drought. To save ge 
wells have always. been and still are in 
common use. These may be classified 
as dipping and draw wells in the majorty 
of cases, and it may be noted that they 
are the most dangerous, as well as con- 
taining the hardest water. If the water- 
table lies at a fair depth from the sur- 
face they may be looked upon as stores 
of filtered water. They are obviously 
open to pollution from surface water 
off manured lands and other sources; 
organic matter, ammonia, nitrates, chlo- 
rium, and even nitrites are common 
impurities. Draw wells may be con- 
sidered to reach a depth of 20 ft. Both 
t are to be condemned as drawing 
their water from surface areas overlying 
impervious strata. Deep wells are those 
containing water from below such strata, 
and usually from a distance. They may 
be quite satisfactory, particularly if 

roperly enclosed at the surface and 

awn Means of a pump. Artesian 
welis form one of the best sources of 
supply and in the colonies as well as in 
towns in the old countries they are be- 
coming much more numerous. Such 
waters are obtained from a great dis- 
tance, usually upland, and below several 
layers of impervious strata; they are 
therefore of great purity except when 
brackish or salt or warm. They are, 
however, free from organic matter, 
though the water is often objectionably 


hard. 

Cheaper than any of these comes the 
American type of windmill, but arrange- 
ment for storage is ae, a somewhat 
added cost. ere pipes lead from the 
pump to tanks, the former should be of 
cast iron, with spigot and socket ends 
and joints of yarn and blue lead; tank 
are arp | of cast or wrought iron and 
galvanized, but special paint should be 
applied in addition. The bydraulic ram 
is largely in use for supplying water 
from streams and ponds; it is automatic, 
durable, and extremely economical. 

City Supply.—When the supply re- 
quired is large and the district extensive 
and uneven larger provision than that of 
wells is necessary. The water may be 
taken by means of pumps from a river 
near by, or obtained from a distance, 
usually an upland surface region. In 
such cases provision must be made for 


WATERTOWN 


pressure in order to supply not only the 
upper stories of houses, but aiso houses 
situated on elevated sites. This may be 
developed by force pumps which supply 
water to a tower situated above the high- 
est part of the supply pipes. Such a 
tower maintains a constant ‘head’ of 
water and gives pressure if the pumps 
are intermittently worked; a reservoir 
may be constructed at such a height 
for storage and pressure. Such arrange- 
ments are becoming less common, re- 
liance being placed entirely on pumping. 
Gravitation may be used for giving pres- 
sure when the water is drawn from u 
upland surface regions, storage tanks 
arranged in the course of the 
system at convenient and sufficient 
heights. In such a — such as is 
being adopted steadily by larger in- 
dustrial areas. 

Intakes.—Valve towers are erected 
in reservoirs and takes: in the case of 
rivers, the supply may be brought by a 
parallel channel from upper reaches to 
a lateral reservoir; more often tunnels 
are built in a masonry wall, which lead 
to the reservoir; sometimes a natural or 
artificial portion of the bank forms a 
first filter bed, the water being allowed 
to percolate through. If the head waters 
are coll at numerous springs, they 
are usually enclosed and connected by 
pipes to a reservoir or well whence the 
water flows into the pipes. When water is 
pumped from a river, the times are 
chosen when the water is at its best. 

Conduits, — etc.—The former are 
preferably used, unless the volume is too 
small to justify and they are 
usually open. Tunnels are used when, 
for any reason, purity may be — —— 
ed. Pipes are resorted to for straighter 
core’. or when ihe level sea ped 
and pressure greater, as when a valley 
is crossed, or when a break in the gra- 
dient is advisable. See Aquspucrs; 
WATER. 

WATERTOWN, a town of Massa- 
chusetts, on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, and on theCharles River. It 
is in Middlesex Co. and includes several 
villages. While it is chiefly a residential 
suburb of Boston, it has important 
industries, including the manufacture 
of automobiles, rubber goods, stoves, 
furnaces, etc. It is the seat of a United 
States Arsenal, and has a public Hbrary. 
The town was settled in 1630. Pop. 
(1920) 21,457. 


WATERTOWN, a city of New York, 
in Jefferson Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the New York Central 
Railroad, and on the Black River which 
furnishes abundant water power and is 
spanned by several bridges. It is the 
center of the newsprint paper industry 
and is also one of the largest cheese mar- 





kets in the country. Other industries are 

Popor making machine 7 and air brakes. 
t several schools! a convent and a 

public library. Pop. (1920) 31,285. 


Sou 
ta, n Co., of which 
it is the county seat. It iso 
cago and Northw the C 
Rock Island and P 
Northern and other railroads, and on 
the Big Sioux River. It is surrounded by 
picturesque and is a favorite 
gummer resort. t is also the chief 


grain 
ot — for me 
plemen 
Carriages, etc. Pop. (1920) 9,400. 
WATERTOWN, a city of Wisconsin, 
on tie Citags and Noche aad 
on the cago an orthw an 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroads, and on the Rock River. It 1s 
me center of an im 


and dairying 
fnclude a shoe factory, fo 


‘western University and the 
Heart University. Pop. (1920) 9,299. 

WATERVILLE, a town in Maine, in 
Kennebec Co. it is on the Maine 
Central Railroad, and on the Kennebec 
River. It is an important industrial city 
and has manufactures of pulp, paper, 
cotton, lumber, agricultural implements, 
tanneries, etc. It had the car and loco- 
motive works of the Maine Central 
Railroad. Here are Colby College and 
Soleo Classical Institute. Pop. (1920) 


WATERVLIET, a city of New York, 
fn Albany Co. It is on the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad and on the Hud- 
son River and Erie Canal. The city is 
chiefly notable as being the site of the 
famous Watervliet Arsenal, which was 
founded in 1807 by the United States 
government. There are also car works 
and a bell foundry. Pop. (1920) 16,073. 
' WATFORD (51° 39’ N., 0°24’ W. $ 
town, on Colne, Hertfordshire, England; 
brewing and malting industries. Pop. 
(1921) 45,910. 

WATKIN, SIR EDWARD WILLIAM, 
Ist Bart. (1819-1901), Eng. railway 
Manager; chairman of S. Eastern Rail- 


Way. 

WATKINS, a village of New York, in 
Schuyler Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is at the head of Seneca Lake 
and is notable for a deep and pictur- 
esque ravine known as Watkin’s Glen. 
Pop. about 3,000. 

WATLING (WATLING’S) ISLAND, 
one of the Bahamas, British W. Indies, 
now generally identified with the native 


‘WATSON 






Guanahani, 50 m. from Cat Is. Here 
Columbus landed (1492) on his way to 
America, naming the San Sal- 
vador. Pop. 5,080. 


WATSON, JAMES CRAIG (1838~ 
1880), an American astronomer born 
in Ontario, Canada. He graduated from 
the University of Michigan at the age 
of nineteen; was professor of astronomy 
at the same college at twenty-one. In 
1879 professor of astronomy at the 
University of Wisconsin. He discovered 
twenty-three asteroids and received a 
medal for discovering 


Peking, China, in 1874. 


WATSON, JAMESE., — A United 
States Senator born in inchester, 
Indiana. He was graduated from Win- 


d | chester High School in 1881 and a stu- 


dent at DePauw University from 1881- 
1885. Admitted to the bar in 1886 and 
began the practise of law with his father. 
He removed to Rushville, Ind. in 1893 
and was a member of the 54th Congress 
——— and 56th to 60th Congresses 

1899-1909) 6th Indiana District. He 
was a United States Senator to fill an 
unexpired term (1916-1921) and then 
re-elected for term 1921-1927. 


WATSON, JOHN (1850-1907), 
known by pseudonym ‘Ian Maclaren,” 
Brit. author; Free Church 
successively of Logiealmond, Free St. 
Matthew’s in Glasgow, and Sefton Park 
Presb. Church in Liverpool (retired 
1905); best known works deal wi ' 
life and character, and include Besied 
the Bonnie Brier Bush and The Days ef 
Auld Lang Syne; also books on religious 
subjects. Infe by Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll (1908). 


WATSON, JOHN CRITTENDEN 
(1842-1923), an American naval officer, b. 
in Frankfort, Ky. He graduated from the 
Annapolis Naval Academy, in 1860, saw 
service during the Civil War in the 
blockading squadrons and participated 
in the Battle of Mobile Bay, in 1864. 
During the Spanish-American War he 
was commander-in-chief of the Atlantic 
Squadron, with which he threatened the 
coast of Spain, and during 1899-1900 he 
was in command of the Asiatic Fleet. 
cae with the rank of rear- 


WATSON, THOMAS (c. 1557-92), 
Eng. lyricist pub. Lat. trans. of Antigone 
(1581). Passionate Centurie of 
Love is a collection of 100 pseudo-sonnete. 


WATSON 


His best work is The Tears of Fancy, or 
Love Disowned. 


WATSON, THOMAS E. (1856-1923), 
an American journalist and politician, 
born in Columbia County, Georgia. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1876. In 1888 he was the Dem- 
ocratic presidential elector-at-large and 
was elected to the 52nd Congress in 
1896. In that year he was also the 
people’s party nominee for Vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. He was 
United States Senator for term 1921- 
1927, but died in 1923. Author of: 
— of Politics and Economics, 
1 é 


WATSON, SIR WILLIAM (1858), 
Eng. poet; began publication with The 
Prince’s Quest (1880), followed, among 
other volumes, by Wordsworth’s Grave 
(1890, which definitely placed him 
among the greatest living poets), Lacri- 
me Musarum (1892), Excursions in 
Critcisam, 1893; The Purple East, 1896; 
The Hope of the World, 1897; For Eng- 
land, 1903; Sable and Purple, 1910; 
The Heralds of the Dawn, 1912; The 
Muse in Exile, 1913; Retrogression, 1916; 
The Man Who Saw, 1917; and The Super- 
human Antagonists, 1919. 


WATT is the practical electric unit of 
power. It equals 107C.G.S. electro- 
magnetic units of power, and is the power 
conveyed when a current of one ampere 
passes through a conductor whose ends 
diffe? in potential by 1 volt, or when an 
ampere flows through a resistance of 1 
ohm. Watts are measured as the numer- 
ical product of amperes and volts. 
Watts = EXC =c2XR = £2—Rk.746 watts = 
1 horse-power. An instrument to meas- 
ure watts (Wattmeter) must partake of 
the nature of both an AMMETFR and a 
VOLTMETER. It consists of a pressure 
coil of thin wire placed across the mains 
or feeds, and a coil of thick wire for 
measuring the current strength placed in 
series with the lamps or other apparatus 
using up the electrical energy. 


WATT, JAMES (1736-1819), Scot. 
engineer; originator of steam-engine; 
b. Greenock; s. of a merchant; ed. at 
public schools; app. mathematical in- 
strument maker to Glasgow Univ.; 
acted as civil engineer, making surveys 
for the harbors of Ayr, Port-Glasgow, 
and Greenock, for deepening the Forth 
and clyde Canal, and for the Caledonian 

anal. 

W. invented a letter-copying press, 
air-pump, condenser, steam jacket for 
cylinders, double-acting engine, sun 
and planet motion, expansion prindple 
of double engine, parallel motion, smoke- 
less furnace, and steam engine govern- 
ors; went into partnership with Matthew 
Boulton, 1774, and carried on a success- 





WATTS 





ful business at the Soho Iron Works, 
Birmingham, retiring in 1800 8ee 
ENGINE (STEAM-ENGINE). 


WATTEAU, ANTOINE (1684-1721); 
Fr. painter; went to Paris, where he 
endured some hardships; was employed 
with Audran, the decorator of the Lux- 
embourg, and in 1711 entered the 
Academy as a student. He became 
famous for his landscapes, mostly of 
small size, charming {n color and grace- 
ful in design. A large collection of his 
pictures made by Frederick the Great is 
now in possession of the Ger. Emperor. 


WATTERSON, HENRY (1840-1921), 
an American journalist, b. in Washing- 
ton, D. ©. After a private education 
he went to New York, at the age of 
eighteen and began newspaperwork. 
During the Civil War he served in the 
Confederate Army, though on account 
of defective vision he saw no active 
service. After the war he was on a 
paper in Cincinnati for a while, then, in 
1865 went to Nashville, where he found- 
ed the Republican Banner, which soon 
became the leading journal of the city. 
Later he was editor of the Louisville 
Journal which, under its later name of 
Courier-Journal, became the most in- 
fluental daily in the South. 

E.) 


WATTIGNIES (50° 10’ N., 4° E.), 
village, Nord, France; scene of defeat of 
French by Austrians, 1793. 

WATTMETER, instrument for meas- 
uring electric power, consists of two 
separate coils, one surrounding the 
other, of which the inner (a few turns of 
thick wire) is fixed and the outer (fine 
wire on a non-metallic frame) movable. 


A quadrant electrometer may serve as 
aw. 


WATTS, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1817-1904), Brit. painter and sculptor; 
b. London. He exhibited first at the 
Academy, 1837. In 1842 he won a 
prize for a fresco, and went for four 
years to Italy, where he learnt the old 
masters’ secrets of brilliant color and 
effects. He worked without much 
recognition for many years, and it was 
not till 1867 that he was elected an As- 
sociate of the Academy. As a portrait 
painter he had many notable sitters. 

WATTS, ISAAC —— Non- 
conformist divine, minister in ndon; 
famous for his hymns and metrical ver- 
sions of psalms, many of which are still 
sung, e.g. ‘O God, our help in ages past.” 


WATTS, MARY STANBEBRY (1868). 
an American author born in Delaware 
County, Ohio. She was educated ab 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Cin- 
cinnati. She was the author of: The 
Tenants, 1908; Nathan Burke, 1910; 
The Legacy, 1911; Van Cleve, 1913; 


°; 


WASHINGTON 


ecutive is vested in governor, who is 
assisted by a lieut.-governor and various 
officers of state, all of whom are elected 
for four years. tive power is 
vested in senate and house of repre- 
sentatives; number of representatives 
varies from 63 to 99, and number 
of senators may be from one-third 
to half the number of representa- 
tives. Sends two senators and five 
representatives to Federal Congress. 
Railway mileage, 7,412. Education is 
free and obligatory. Seattle is seat of 
state univ. Area, 69,127 sq. m. (includ- 
ing 2,291 sq. m. of water); pop. (1920) 
1,356,621. See map U. 8. 


WASHINGTON, a city, the capital of 
the United States. It is situated in the 
District of Columbia, at the junction of 
the Potomac and the Anacostia or East 
Branch Rivers. It is on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Southern, the Chesa 
and other railroads. om Philadelphia 
it is 136 miles distant; from New York, 
226 miles, and from Baltimore, 40 miles. 
The city is admirably situated. It is 
surrounded by hills and the site of the 
city itself is a rolling plain, with here 
and there irregular eminences which 

rovide ideal situations for public 
uildings. The city was laid out ex- 
pressly to serve as the National capital, 
ae ta plan is adapted to growth and 
u y ° 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. The main attraction of Wash- 


Chamber, House of Representatives, 
Supreme Court and Statuary Hall, and 
is surmounted by the famous dome. 
The building covers nearly 4 acres 
and was 74 years in process of construc- 
tion. Adjacent to the Capitol are 
office buildings for the Senators and 
House of Representatives. The White 
House, the residence of the President, is 

robably the best known modern build- 
* in the world. It is about a mile 
distant from the Capitol, on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The various departments 
are housed in buildings erected for this 
purpose. The Treasury Building, east 
of the White House, is an enormous 
structure completed at a cost of 7 million 
ears Sa —— fey gue 

e rary of Congress (q.v.), Paten 
Office, Pension Office, Muni pal Build- 
tng, City Post Office, Union Station, 
Pan-American Building, Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, and the Corcoran Art 


ery. 
The greatest figures in American 

history are both commemorated b 

memorials, Washington Monument 


In recent years it has become | D 


WASHINGTON 
a landmark from all of the city. 
The Lincoln Memorial, completed 


1921, is in Potomac Park, and is one 
of the most beautiful and impressive 
buildings ever constructed. It contains 
a large statue of Lincoln. Arlington, 
the former home of Robert E. Lee, and 
the estate which it includes, is now a 
National Cemetery and contains the 
cenotaph of the Unknown Soldier, 
which was dedicated in 1921. 


Washington is the home of many 
famous scientific societies and institu- 
tions. These include the Smithsonian 
Institutio National Museum, and 
Zoological Park. Although Washington 
is not primarily an industrial city it has 
Many manufactures, and these are 
steadily increasing in number. Its 


affairs are directed a Board of Com- 
missioners, appoin by Congress. 
* The site of the city originally belonged 


to Francis Pope, an Englishman, and 
was nunchased largely through ne 
government. See DISTRICT or COLUM- 
BIA. The plan for the city was drawn 
by a French architect, L’Enfant, and 
was accepted by Washington. The 
cornerstone of the Capitol was laid 
April 15, 1793, and the city was incor- 

rated on May 3, 1802. It was captured 

y the British in 1814 and the Capitol 
and other public buildings were burned. 

uring the Civil War Washington was 
the scene of important military opera- 
tions. It was fortified by massive 


city. During the World War hundreds 
of temporary buildings were erected 
for housing the many thousands of 
workers necessary for carrying on the 
work of the various departments. Pop. 
(1920) 437,571. 


WASHINGTON, a city of Indiana, in 
Daviess Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It ison the Evansville and Indian- 
apolis, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern railroads. Its industries 
include the manufacture of lumber, 
flour and plows. Here are the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern railroad shops. 
Pop. (1920) 8,705. 


WASHINGTON, a town of North 
Carolina, in Beaufort Co., of which it is 
the county seat. It is on the Tar River. 
Its industries include foundries, fiour 
milis, knit goods factories, oil works, 
etc. Pop. (1920) 6,814. 


WASHINGTON, a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Washington Co., of which it 
is the county seat. It is on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. 
and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, 
Its industries include carriage shops, 
@ broom factory, cigar factory, stove 


WASHINGTON 


factories, tanneries, woolen and flour 
mills. It is the seat of Washington and 
Jefferson College. Pop. (1920) 21,480. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIA- 


FERRO (1856-1915), an American edu- 
cationalist. Of African descent; born a 
slave at Hale’s Ford, Virginia. 
great determination he secured an ed 
cation at the Hampton Industrial Insti- 
tute, Virginia, and studied later at 
Wayland Seminary. Was elected in 
1881 to the presidency of the Tuskegee 
Institute, a negro organization for higher 
and professional education. His works 
include: The Story of the Negro, 1909; 
Up from Slavery, 1901, and its sequel 
Working with the Hands, 1904. 


WASHINGTON, BUSHROD (1762- 
1832), an American jurist, b. in West- 
moreland County, Va. He was a nephew 
of George Washington and inherited his 

pers and library. After studying law 

began to practice, was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates and of 
the vagus Ratifying Convention, in 
1788. n 1798 he became associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
nited States, a sition he held for 
thirty-one years. e wrote A Report 
of the Court of Appeals of Virginia. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732- 
99), first president of the U.S.A., born at 
Bridge’s Creek, Virginia. At the age 
of sixteen he became surveyor of the 
estates of Lord Fairfax, a relative. He 
— the army later, and under Colonel 

drove the French out of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was on the staff of General 
Edward Braddock at the time of his 
disastrous defeat in 1753. On his mar- 
riage he resigned his commission and 
settled down at Mount Vernon, and 
managed his wife’s large estates, He 
was sent as a delegate to both the first 
and second Continental Congresses, 
and after the second, he undertook the 
fortifying of New York. He was chosen 
unanimously by the colonies to be com- 





mander-in-chief of the forces in 1775,| Ar 


when war with Great Britain was de- 
clared. He planned the expeditions 
against Canada, and in 1776 drove the 
British out of Boston. He proved a very 
able commander, and disciplined and 
trained well his troops, mostly citizen 
volunteers. His fellow-officers resented 


concluded, W. returned to Mount Ver- 
non. He took no salary as commander- 
in-chief or as president. He presided 
ever the Federal Convention held at 
Philadelphia, May 1787, when the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.A. was formed and 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


was naturally elected as first president 
on the union of the original thirteen 
states a few months later. He made a 
good president, and was re-elected 
after the first four years. He absolutely 
refused to stand for a third term, thus 
creating a precedent. He paid official 
visits to New England, 1789 and 1790, 
but was essentially a true Southerner. 
He was a Federalist, and during his 
second presidency became unpopular 
with the Democratic republicans. He 
gave offence, too, by his Treaty of 
Neutrality during the war between 
England and France. The attacks of 
the press and enmity of former political 
friends embittered his last years. He 
died at Mount Vernon, Va. He was a 
man of great strength of will, and he 
had a strong personality. He holds a 
unique place in the history of the Re- 
public, which owes to him its very 
existence. He vigorously put down the 
Whiskey Insurrection, a political in- 
trigue, with a high hand, and the people 
began to fear a military despotism. © 
alone of his contemporaries realized the 
greatness of the nation he was founding. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


COLLEGE, a non-sectarian institution 
founded in 1802, at Washington, Pa. 
The productive funds amount to over 
$1,000,000 and the income is about 
$140,000 a year. It has a library con- 
taining 33,000 volumes. In the fall of 
1921 its student enrollment amounted 
455 and the members of the faculty 
numbered 27. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVER- 


SITY, a non-sectarian institution found- 
ed in 1749, in Lexington, Va. It has a 
library containing 50,000 volumes and 
its productive funds amount to $230,- 
000. In the fall of 1921 the student 
body amounted to 747, and the members 
of the teaching staff numbered 39. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. See 
CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF 
MAMENTS. 


WASHINGTON COURT-HOUSE, 
the cap. of Fayette Co., Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Sugar (Point) Creek, 40 m. S.W. of 
Columbus, an important railway centre 
It has a poultry packing house, and 
manufs. of furniture, stoves, soap, etc. 
Pop. about (1920) 7,962. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, a 
marble structure built in a public park 
on the banks of the Potomac, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The cornerstone was laid 
by President Polk, on July 4, 1848, and 
the capstone was set in position on Dec. 
ember 6, 1884. The foundation is 126% 
feet square, nearly 37 feet deep, and the 
walls at the base are 15 feet thick, and 
18 inches near the top. It stands 555 


WASHINGTON 


sentatives; number of representatives 
varies from 63 to 99, and number 
of senators may be from one-third 


to half the number of representa-| N 


tives. Sends two senators and five 
representatives to Federal Congress. 
Railway mileage, 7,412. Education is 
free and obligatory. Seattle is seat of 
state univ. Area, 69,127 sq. m. (includ- 
ing 2,291 sq. m. of water); pop. (1920) 
1,356,621. See map U.S. 


WASHINGTON, a city, the capital of 
the United States. It is situa in the 
District of Columbia, at the junction of 
the Potomac and the Anacostia or East 
Branch Rivers. It is on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Southern, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
and other railroads. om Philadelphia 
it is 136 miles distant; from New York, 
226 miles, and from Baltimore, 40 miles. 
The city is admirably situated. It is 
surrounded by hills and the site of the 
city itself is a rolling plain, with here 
and there irregular eminences which 
provice ideal situations for public 

ufldings. The city was laid out ex- 
pressly to serve as the National capital, 
and its plan is adapted to growth and 
beauty. In recent years it has become 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. The main attraction of Wash- 
ington are centered among the buildings 
devoted to government — The 
first of these in point of interest is the 
Capitol, which includes the Senate 
Chamber, House of Representatives, 
Supreme Court and Statuary Hall, an 
is surmounted by the famous dome. 
The building covers nearly 4 acres 
and was 74 years in process of construc- 
tion. Adjacent to the Capitol are 
office buildings for the Senators and 
House of Representatives. The White 
House, the residence of the President, is 

robably the best known modern build- 
ing in the world. It is about a mile 
distant from the Capitol, on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The various departments 
are housed in buildings erected for this 
purpose. The Treasury Building, east 
of the White House, is an enormous 
structure completed at a cost of 7 million 
— one acer — — pare 

e rary of Congress (q.v.), Paten 
Office, Pension Office, Municipal Buil 
tng, City Post Office, Union Station, 
Pan-American Building,.Memortal Con- 
— Hall, and the Corcoran Art 


ery. 
The greatest figures in American 

history are both commemorated yA 

memorials. Washington Monument 


WASHINGTON 


a landmark from all parts of the city. 
The Lincoln Memorial, completed in 


ected | 1921, is in Potomac Park, and is one 


of the most beautiful and impressive 
buildings ever constructed. It contains 
a large statue of Lincoln. Arlingto 
the former home of Robert E. Lee, an 
the estate which it includes, is now a 
ational Cemetery and contains the 
cenotaph of the Unknown Soldier, 
which was dedicated in 1921. 


Washington is the home of many 
famous scientific societies and institu- 
tions. These include the Smithsonian 
Institutio National Museum, and 
Zoological Park. Although Washington 
is not primarily an industrial city it has 
many manufactures, and these are 
steadily increasing in number. Its 
affairs are directed a Board of Com- 
missioners, appointed by Congress. 

* The site of the city originally belonged 


BIA. The plan for the city was drawn 
by a French architect, L'E 
was accepted b 


porated on May 3, 1802. It was captured 
apitol 
were burned. 


city. During the World War hundreds 
of temporary buildings were erected 
for housing the many thousands of 
workers n fı the 


ecessary ior on 
d | work of the various departments. Pop. 


(1920) 437,571. 


WASHINGTON, a city of Indiana, in 
Daviess Co.,of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Evansville and Indian- 
apolis, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern railroads. Its industries 
include the manufacture of lumber, 
flour and plows. Herearethe Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern railroad shops, 
Pop. (1920) 8,705. 


WASHINGTON, a town of North 
Carolina, in Beaufort Co., of which it is 
the county seat. It ison the Tar River. 
Its industries include foundries, flour 
mills, knit factories, oil works, 
etc. Pop. (1920) 6,814. 


WASHINGTON, a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Washington Co., of which it 
is the county seat. It is on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. 
and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, 


Its industries include carriage shops, 
a broom 


factory, cigar factory, stove 


WASHINGTON 


factories, tanneries, woolen and flour 
mills. It is the seat of Washington and 
Jefferson College. Pop. (1920) 21,480. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIA- 


FERRO (1856-1915), an American edu- 
cationalist. Of African — born a 
slave at Hale’s Ford, Virginia. With 
great determination he secured an edu- 
cation at the Hampton Industrial ` Insti- 
tute, Virginia, and studied later at 
Wayland Seminary. Was elected in 
1881 to the presidency of the Tuskegee 





Institute, a negro organization for higher 
and professional education. His works 
include: The Story of the Negro, 1909; 
Up from Slavery, 1901, oan — sequel 


Working with the Hands, 1 


WASHINGTON, BUSHROD (1762— 
1832), an American jurist, b. in West- 
moreland County, Va. He was a nephew 
of — Washington and inherited his 

pers and library. After studying law 
he began to practice, was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates and of 
the virginia Ratifying Convention, in 
1788 n 1798 he became associate 

tice of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States, a Ainon he held for 
thirty-one years. wrote A Report 
of the Court hr A — of Virginia. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732- 
99), first president of the U.S.A., born at 
Bridge’s Creek, Virginia. At the age 
of sixteen he became surveyor of the 
estates of Lord Fairfax, a relative. He 
toner the army later, and under Colonel 

drove the French out of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was on the staff of General 
Edward Braddock at the time of his 
disastrous defeat in 1753. On his mar- 
riage he resigned his commission and 
settled down at Mount Vernon, and 
managed his wife’s large estates, He 
was sent as a delegate to both the first 
and second Continental Congresses, 
and after the second, he undertook the 
fortifying of New York. He was chosen 
unanimously by the colonies to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in 1775, 
when war with Great Britain was de- 
clared. He planned the expeditions 
against Canada, and in 1776 drove the 
British out of Boston. He proved a very 
able commander, and disciplined and 
trained well his troops, mostly citizen 
volunteers. His fellow-officers resented 
his friendship with Lafayette, and there 
were many jealousies and backbitings. 
He was a great general. His campaign 
of Yorktown, resulting in the surrender 
of Cornwallis, ended the war. Peace 
concluded, W. returned to Mount Ver- 
non. He took no salary as commander- 
in-chief or as president. He presided 
over the Federal Convention held at 
Philadelphia, May 1787, when the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.A. was formed and 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


was naturally elected as first ergot 
on the anion of the original thirteen 
states a few months later. He made a 
good president, and was re-elected 
after the first four years. He absolutely 
refused to stand for a third term, thus 
creating a precedent. He paid official 
visits to New England, 1789 and 1790, 
but was essentially a true Southerner. 
He was a Federalist, and during 
second presidency became unpopular 
with the Democratic ahs ee er He 
gave offence, too, by his Treaty of 
Neutrality during the war between 
England and France. The attacks of 
the press and enmity of former political 
friends embittered his last years. He 
died at Mount Vernon, Va. He was a 
man of great strength of will, and he 
had a strong personality. He holds a 
unique place in the history of the Re- 
public, which owes to him {its very 
existence. He vigorously put down the 
Whiskey Insurrection, a political in- 
trigue, with a high hand, and the people 
began to fear a military despotism 

alone of his contemporaries realized the 
greatness of the nation he was founding. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


COLLEGE, a non-sectarian institution 
founded in 1802, at Washington, Pa. 
The productive funds amount to over 
$1,000,000 and the income is about 
$140,000 a year. It has a library con- 
taining 33,000 volumes. In the fall of 
1921 its student enrollment amounted 
455 and the members of the faculty 
numbered 27. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVER- 


SITY, a non-sectarian institution found- 
ed in 1749, in Lexington, Va. It has a 
library containing 50,000 volumes and 
its productive funds amount to $230,- 
000. In the fall of 1921 the student 
body amounted to 747, and the members 
of the teaching staff numbered 39. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. See 
CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 


WASHINGTON COURT-HOUSE, 
the cap. of Fayette Co., Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Sugar (Point) Creek, 40 m. S.W. of 
Columbus, an important railway centre 
It has a poultry packing house, and 
manufs. of furniture, stoves, soap, etc. 
Pop. about (1920) 7,962. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, a 
marble structure built in a public park 
on the panis of the Potomac, ash- 
ington, D. C. The cornerstone was laid 
by President Polk, on July 4, 1848, and 
the capstone was set in position on Dec- 
ember 6, 1884. The foundation is 126% 
feet square, nearly 37 feet deep, and the 
walls at the base are 15 feet thick, and 
18 inches near the top. It stands 555 


WASHINGTON 


ecutive is vested in governor, who is 
assisted by a Meut.-governor and various 
Officers of state, all of whom are elected 
for four years. tive power is 
vested in senate and house of repre- 
sentatives; number of representatives 
varies from 63 to 99, and number 
of senators may be from one-third 
to half the number of representa- 
tives. Sends two senators and five 
representatives to Federal Congress. 
Railway mileage, 7,412. Education is 
free and obligatory. Seattle is seat of 
state univ. Area, 69,127 sq. m. (includ- 
ing 2,291 sq. m. of water); pop. (1920) 
1,356,621. See map U.S. 


WASHINGTON, a city, the capital of 
the United States. It is situa in the 
District of Columbia, at the junction of 
the Potomac and the Anacostia or East 
Branch Rivers. It is on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 


Southern, the — and Ohio, | to 


and other railroads. om Philadelphia 
it is 136 miles distant; from New York, 
226 miles, and from Baltimore, 40 miles. 
The city is admirably situated. It is 
surrounded by hills and the site of the 
city itself is a rolling plain, with here 
and there lar eminences which 

rovide ideal situations for public 

uildings. The city was laid out ex- 
pressly to serve as the National capital, 
and its plan is adapted to wth and 
beauty. In recent years it become 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. The main attraction of Wash- 
ington are centered among the buildings 
devoted to government — The 
first of these in point of interest is the 
Capitol, which includes the Senate 
Chamber, House of Representatives, 
Supreme Court and Statuary Hall, and 
is surmounted by the famous dome. 
The building covers nearly 4 acres 
and was 74 years in process of construc- 
tion. Adjacent to the Capitol are 
office buildings for the Senators and 
House of Representatives. The White 
House, the residence of the President, is 

robably the best known modern build- 
tig in the world. It is about a mile 
distant from the Capitol, on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The various departments 
are housed in buildings erected for this 
purpose. The Treas Building, east 
of the White House, an enormous 
structure completed at a cost of 7 million 


dollars. Other notable buildings are | mills. kni 


the Library of Congress (q.v.), Patent 
Office, Pension Office, Municipal Build- 
tng, City Post Office, Union Station, 
Pan-American Building,. Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, and the Corcoran Art 
Galery. test figures in Ameri 

e grea can 
history are both commemorated b 
memorials, 


WASHINGTON 


a landmark from all parts of the city. 
The Lincoln Memorial, completed 
1921, is in Potomac Park, and is one 
of the most beautiful and impressive 
buildings ever constructed. It contains 
a large statue of Lincoln. Arlingto 
the former home of Robert E. Lee, an 
the estate which it includes, is now a 
National Cemetery and contains the 
cenotaph of the Unknown Soldier, 
which was dedicated in 1921. 
Washington is the home of many 
famous scientific societies and institu- 
tions. These include the Smithsonian 
Institutio National Museum, and 
n 


steadily increasing in number. Its 
affairs are directed by a Board of Com- 
ae ee Ee eco ad 
e site of the city o. 0 
e e a e E 
was pur ug e 
efforts of W. n as the seat of 


government. See District or COLUM- 
BIA. The plan for the city was drawn 
by a French architect, L'Enfant, and 
was accepted by as n. The 
cornerstone of the Capitol was laid 
April 15, 1793, and the city was incor- 
poreted on May 3, 1802. It was captured 

y the British in 1814 and the Capitol 
and other public buildings were burned. 
During the Civil War Washington was 
the scene of important military opera- 
tions. It was fortified by massive 
earthworks which extended around the 
city. During the World War hundreds 
of temporary buildings were erected 
for housing the many thousands of 
workers n for carrying on the 
work of the various departments. Pop. 
(1920) 437,571. 


WASHINGTON, a city of Indiana, in 
Daviess Co.,of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Evansville and Indian- 
apolis, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern ads. Its industries 
include the manufacture of lumber, 
flour and plows. Here are the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern railroad shops. 
Pop. (1920) 8,705. 


WASHINGTON, a town of North 
Carolina, in Beaufort Co., of which it is 
the county seat. It is on the Tar River. 
Its industries include foundries, flour 

i t goods factories, oil works, 
etc. Pop. (1920) 6,814. 


WASHINGTON, a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Washington Co., of which it 
is the county seat. It is on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. 
and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, 
Its industries include carriage shops, 


Washington Monument isia broom factory, cigar factory, stove 
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WASHINGTON 


factories, tanneries, woolen and flour 
mills. It is the seat of Washington and 


Jefferson College. Pop. (1920) 21,480. 





WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIA- |8 


FERRO (1856-1915), an American edu- 
cationalist. Of African descent; born a 
slave at Hale’s Ford, Virginia. With 
great determination he secured an edu- 
cation at the Hampton Industrial Insti- 
tute, Virginia, and studied later at 
Wayland Seminary. Was elected in 
1881 to the presidency of the Tuskegee 
Institute, a negro organization for higher 
and professional education. works 
include: The Story of the Negro, 1909; 
Up from Slavery, 1901, and its sequel 
Working with the Hands, 1904. 


WASHINGTON, BUSHROD (1762— 
1832), an American jurist, b. in West- 
moreland County, Va. He was a nephew 
of George Washington and inherited his 
papers and library. After studying law 

e began to practice, was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates and of 
the V Rat Convention, in 
1788. n 1798 he became associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States, a tion he held for 
thirty-one years. e wrote A Report 
of the Court of Appeals of Virginia. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732- 
99), first president of the U.S.A., born at 
Bridge’s Creek, Virginia. At the age 
of sixteen he became surveyor of the 
estates of Lord Fairfax, a relative. He 
fod the army later, and under Colonel 

drove the French out of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was on the staff of General 
Edward Braddock at the time of his 
disastrous defeat in 1753. On his mar- 
riage he resigned his commission and 
settled down at Mount Vernon, and 
managed his wife’s large estates, He 
was sent as a delegate to both the first 
and second Continental Congresses, 
and after the second, he undertook the 
fortifying of New York. He was chosen 
unanimously by the colonies to be com- 


mander-in-chief of the forces in 1775,/| A 


when war with Great Britain was de- 
clared. He planned the expeditions 
against Canada, and in 1776 drove the 
British out of Boston. He proved a very 
able commander, and disciplined and 
trained well his troops, mostly citizen 
volunteers. His fellow-officers resented 
his friendship with Lafayette, and there 
were many jealousies and backbitings. 
He was a great general. His campaign 
of Yorktown, resulting in the surrender 
of Cornwallis, ended the war. Peace 
concluded, W. returned to Mount Ver- 


in-chief or as president. 
over the Federal Convention 
Philadelphia, May 1787, when the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.A. was formed and 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


was naturally elected as first president 
on the union of the original thirteen 
states a few months later. He made a 
ood president, and was re-elected 
after the first four years. He absolutely 
refused to stand for a third term, thus 
creating a precedent. He paid official 
visits to New England, 1789 and 1790, 
but was essentially a true Southerner. 
He was a Federalist, and during his 
second presidency became unpopular 
with the Democratic republicans. He 
gave offence, too, by Treaty of 
Neutrality during the war between 
England and France. The attacks of 
the press and enmity of former political 
friends embittered his last years. He 
died at Mount Vernon, Va. He was a 
man of great strength of will, and he 
had a strong personality. He holds a 
unique place in the history of the Re- 
public, which owes to him its very 
existence. He vigorously put down the 
Whiskey Insurrection, a political in- 
trigue, with a high hand, and the people 
began to fear a military despotism. © 
alone of his contemporaries realized the 
greatness of the nation he was founding. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


COLLEGE, a non-sectarian institution 
founded in 1802, at Washington, Pa. 
The productive funds amount to over 
$1,000,000 and the income is about 
$140,000 a year. It has a library con- 
taining 33,000 volumes. In the fall of 
1921 its student enrollment amounted 
455 and the members of the faculty 
numbered 27. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVER- 


SITY, a non-sectarian institution found- 
ed in 1749, in Lexington, Va. It has a 
library containing 50,000 volumes and 
its productive funds amount to $230,- 
000. In the fall of 1921 the student 
body amounted to 747, and the members 
of the teaching staff numbered 39. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. See 
CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF 
RMAMENTS. 


WASHINGTON COURT-HOUSE, 
the cap. of Fayette Co., Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Sugar (Point) Creek, 40 m. 8.W. of 
Columbus, an important railway centre 
It has a poultry packing house, and 
manufs. of furniture, stoves, soap, etc. 
Pop. about (1920) 7,962. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, a 
marble structure built in a public park 
on the banks of the Potomac, ash- 
ington, D. C. The cornerstone was laid 
by President Polk, on July 4, 1848, and 
the capstone was set in position on Dec- 
ember 6, 1884. The foundation is 126% 
feet square, nearly 37 feet deep, and the 
walls at the base are 15 feet thick, and 
18 inches near the top. It stands 855 


WASHINGTON 


ecutive is vested in governor, who is 
assisted by a Heut.-governor and various 
officers of state, all of whom are elected 
for four years. Legislative power {1s 
vested in senate and house of repre- 
sentatives; number of representatives 
varies from 63 to 99, and 
of senators may be from one-third 
to half the number of representa- 
tives. Sends two senators and five 
representatives to Federal Congress. 
Railway mileage, 7,412. Education is 
free and obligatory. Seattle is seat of 
state univ. Area, 69,127 sq. m. (includ- 
ing 2,291 sq. m. of water); pop. (1920) 
1,356,621. See map U.S. 


WASHINGTON, a city, the capital of 
the United States. It is situa in the 
District of Columbia, at the junction of 
the Potomac and the Anacostia or East 
Branch Rivers. It fs on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Southern, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
and other railroads. From Philadelphia 
it is 136 miles distant; from New York, 
226 miles, and from Baltimore, 40 miles. 
The city is admirably situated. It is 
surrounded by hills and the site of the 
city itself is a rolling plain, with here 
and there irregular eminences which 
dare eae ideal situations for public 

uildings. The city was laid out ex- 
pressly to serve as the National capital, 
and its plan is adapted to ore and 
beauty. In recent years it become 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. The main attraction of Wash- 
ington are centered among the buildings 
devoted to government — he 
first of these in point of interest fs the 
Capitol, which includes the Senate 

hamber, House of Representatives, 
Supreme Court and Statuary Hall, and 
fs surmounted by the famous dome. 
The building covers nearly 4 acres 
and was 74 years in process of construc- 
tion. Adjacent to the Capitol are 
office buildings for the Senators and 
House of Representatives. The White 
House, the residence of the President, is 

robably the best known modern build- 
ing in the world. It is about a mile 
distant from the Capitol, on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The various departments 
are housed ce ee —— ter for seer 
purpose. e Treas uilding, eas 
of the White House. 14 an enormous 
structure completed at a cost of 7 million 
— Other Zotani ton sore 

e rary of Congress (q.v.), Paten 
Office, Pension Office, Municipal Build- 
tng, City Post Office, Union Station, 
Pan-American Building,. Memorial Con- 


tinental Hall, and the Corcoran Art 
ery. 
The greatest in American 


history are both commemorated b 
memorials. Washington Monument 3 


WASHINGTON 


a landmark from all parts of the š 
The Lincoln Memorial, completed 
1921, is in Potomac Park, and is one 
of the most beautiful and impressive 
buildings ever constructed. It contains 
a large statue of Lincoln. Arlington, 
the former home of Robert E. Lee, and 
the estate which it includes, is now a 
National Cemetery and contains the 
cenotaph of the Unknown Soldier, 
which was dedicated in 1921. 


Washington is the home of many 
famous scientific societies and institu- 
tions. These include the Smithsonian 
Institutio National Museum, and 
Zoological Park. Although Washington 
is not primarily an industrial city it has 
many manufactures, and these are 
steadily increasing in number. Its 
aa. are — Poara of Com- 
missioners, ap ngress. 
poe of the city originally belonged 


Pope, an — and 
was pur larg throug @ 
efforts of W. n as the seat of 


government. See District OF COLUM- 
BIA. The plan for the city was drawn 
by a French architect, L’Enfant, and 
was accepted by Washington. The 
cornerstone of e Capitol was laid 
April 15, 1793, and the city was incor- 
poe on May 3, 1802. It was captured 

y the British in 1814 and the Capitol 
and other public buildings were burned. 
During the Civil War Washington was 
the scene of important military opera- 
tions. It was fortified by massive 
earthworks which extended around the 
city. During the World War hundreds 
of temporary buildings were erected 
for housing the many thousands of 
workers necessary for carrying on the 
work of the various departments. Pop. 
(1920) 437,571. 


WASHINGTON, a city of Indiana, in 
Daviess Co., of which it is the coun 
seat. It is on the Evansville and Indian- 
apolis, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern railroads. Its industries 
include the manufacture of lumber, 
flour and plows. Here are the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern railroad shops. 
Pop. (1920) 8,705. 


WASHINGTON, a town of North 
Carolina, in Beaufort Co., of which it fs 
the county seat. It is on the Tar River. 
Its industries include foundries, flour 
milis, knit goods factories, oil works, 
etc. Pop. (1920) 6,814. 


WASHINGTON, a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Washington Co., of which it 
is the county seat. It is on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. 
and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Its industries include carriage shops, 
a broom factory, cigar factory, stove 
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factories, tanneries, woolen and flour 
mills. It is the seat of Washington and 
Jefferson College. Pop. (1920) 21,480. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIA- 


FERRO (1856-1915), an American edu- 
cationalist. Of African descent; born a 
slave at Hale’s Ford, Virginia. With 
great determination he secured an edu- 
cation at the Hampton Industrial Insti- 
tute, Virginia, and studied later at 
Wayland Seminary. Was elected in 
1881 to the presidency of the Tuskegee 
Institute, a negro organization for higher 
and professional education. His works 
include: The Story of the Negro, 1909; 
Up from Slavery, 1901, and its sequel 
Working with the Hands, 1904. 


WASHINGTON, BUSHROD (1762- 
1832), an American jurist, b. in West- 
moreland County, Va. He was a nephew 
of George Washington and inherited his 
papers and library. After studying law 

began to practice, was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates and of 
the Vir Ratifying Convention, in 
1788. n 1798 he became associate 
tice of the Supreme Court of the 
nited States, a tion he held for 
thirty-one years. e wrote A Report 
of the Court of Appeals of Virginia. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732- 
99), first president of the U.S.A., born at 
Bridge’s Creek, Virginia. At the age 
of sixteen he became surveyor of the 
estates of Lord Fairfax, a relative. He 
joined the army later, and under Colonel 
Fry drove the French out of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was on the staff of General 
Edward Braddock at the time of his 
disastrous defeat in 1753. On his mar- 
riage he resigned his commission and 
settled down at Mount Vernon, and 
managed his wife’s large estates, He 
was sent as a delegate to both the first 
and second Continental Congresses, 
and after the second, he undertook the 
fortifying of New York. He was chosen 
unanimously by the colonies to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in 1775, 
when war with Great Britain was de- 
clared. He planned the expeditions 
against Canada, and in 1776 drove the 
British out of Boston. He proved a very 
able commander, and disciplined and 
trained well his troops, mostly citizen 
volunteers. His fellow-officers resented 
his friendship with Lafayette, and there 
were many jealousies and backbitings. 
He was a great general. His campaign 
of Yorktown, resulting in the surrender 
of Cornwallis, ended the war. Peace 
concluded, W. returned to Mount Ver- 
non. He took no salary as commander- 
in-chief or as president. He 
ever the Federal Convention 
Philadelphia, May 1787, when the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.A. was formed and 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


was naturally elected as first president 
on the union of the original thirteen 
states a few months later. He made a 
good president, and was re-elected 
after the first four years. He absolutely 
refused to stand for a third term, thus 
creating a precedent. He paid official 
visits to New England, 1789 and 1790, 
but was essentially a true Southerner. 
He was a Federalist, and during his 
second presidency became unpopular 
with the Democratic republicans. He 


England and France. The attacks of 
the press and enmity of former political 
friends embittered his last years. He 
died at Mount Vernon, Va. He was a 
man of great strength of will, and he 
had a strong personality. He holds a 
—— place in the history of the Re- 
public, which owes to him its very 
existence. He vigorously put down the 
Whiskey Insurrection, a political in- 
trigue, with a high hand, and the Peon’ 
began to fear a military despotism. © 
alone of his contemporaries realized the 
greatness of the nation he was founding. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


COLLEGE, a non-sectarian institution 
founded in 1802, at Washington, Pa. 
The productive funds amount to over 
$1,000,000 and the income is about 
$140,000 a year. It has a library con- 
taining 33,000 volumes. In the fall of 
1921 its student enrollment amounted 
455 and the members of the faculty 
numbered 27. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVER- 


SITY, a non-sectarian institution found- 
ed in 1749, in Lexington, Va. It has a 
library containing 50,000 volumes and 
its productive funds amount to $230,- 
000. In the fall of 1921 the student 
body amounted to 747, and the members 
of the teaching staff numbered 39. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. See 
CONFERENCE ON THB LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 


WASHINGTON COURT-HOUSE, 
the cap. of Fayette Co., Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Sugar (Point) Creek, 40 m. S.W. of 
Columbus, an important railway centre 
It has a pouley packing house, and 
manufs. of furniture, stoves, soap, etc. 
Pop. about (1920) 7,962. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, a 
marble structure built in a public park 
on the banks of the Potomac, ash- 
ington, D. C. The cornerstone was laid 
by President Polk, on July 4, 1848, and 
the capstone was set in position on Dec- 
ember 6, 1884. The foundation is 126% 
feet square, nearly 37 feet deep, and the 
walls at the base are 15 feet thick, and 
18 inches near the top. It stands 555 


WASHINGTON 








feet above ground, being the highest 
monument in the world. The walls are 
constructed of blocks of marble, two 
feet square, and there are said to 
18,000 of them in the structure, weigh- 
ing 81,000 tons. An elevator runs up 
the interior, within the staircase, which 
has 50 flights, of 18 steps each. The 
cost of construction was $1,500,000. 
WASHINGTON, MOUNT, culminat- 
ing peak of the White Mts., in the Presi- 
dential Range, Coos Co., New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A.. 75 m. N.E. of Concord. 
It is 6293 ft. high and ascended by a 


railway (1869) and a carriage road. 
oe vine is a deep gorge in 
e8.E. 


WASHINGTON, TREATIES OF. 1. 
That made in 1846 with Great Britain by 
which the boundary W. of the Rocky 
Mts. was established. 2. That made in 
1854 with Great Britain relative to 
fisheries, duties, and navigation in 
British N. America, often called the 
‘Reciprocity’ Treaty. 3. That made in 
1871 with Great Britain for the settle- 
ment of all causes of difference. Under 
its terms the Alabama claims, the San 
Juan boundaries, and certain fisheries 
disputes were settled by arbitration. 
This treaty further laid down the follow- 
ing rules: That it is the duty of a neu- 
tral state, which desires to remain at 
peace with belligerents, and to enjoy the 
rights of neutrality, to abstain from 
participating in the war, and to see that 
no acts be committed by any one in the 
territory which would constitute co- 
operation in the war. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, a 
non-sectarian, co-educational institu- 
tion, founded in 1853 in St. Louis, Mo. 


The productive funds amount to nearly | p 


$10,000,000, the yearly income being 
over $1,000,000. The student enroll- 
ment during the 1921-22 session was 
2,540 for the regular courses and 1,416 
for the extension courses. The members 
of the faculty numbered 352. 


WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF, 
a co-educational institution founded b 
the state in 1861, in Seattle, Wash. It 
has courses in the liberal arts, the 
sciences, business administration, edu- 
cation, engineering, the fine arts, fisher- 
fes, forestry, journalism, law, mining, 
pharmacy and library science. In 1921 
it completed a stadium costing $400,000 
and having a seating capacity of 30,000. 
Its library contains 132,444 volumes. 
In the fall of 1921 the enrollment of 
students was 4.596 while the members of 
the faculty numbered 236. 

through 


WASHITA, a river runni 
Arkansas and Louisiana, a tributary of 
the Red River. It has a total length of 
600 miles and is navigable. — 


WATCH 


WASHSTAND, table to hold wash- 
utensils; came into general use, 
II. cent.; sometimes fitted with 


be | drawers and shelves, or made collapsible. 


WASPS. There are distinguished 
SoxiiTary W’s (Eumenide), SociaL W's 
(Vespide), and Fossoriau or DIGGING 
W's (Scolitde, Pompilide, (and Sphe 
gide), whose names indicate their habits. 
The first build single cells în walls, clay- 
pits, sandstone cliffs, or in plant stems, 
and lay eggs therein, supplying grube 
and caterpillars upon which the larve 
when hatched may feed. 

Social W’s build papery nests of 
chewed fragments of wood, within which 
the larva-bearing combs are built. A W. 
society lasts only for a year, the queen 
alone surviving to start a new colony in 
the succeeding spring. 

The habits of the Digging W's differ 
considerably. The Soleciide usually 
simply lay their eggs on a caterpillar, 
upon which the young feed, while the 
remaining two families generally dig 
burrows, tunnels, or cells, in which eggs 
are laid, and which are stored with live 
but paralyzed locusts, grasshoppers 
crickets, spiders, etc., upon which the 
larvee when they develop may feed. i 


WASTE, Eng. legal term with three 
distinct usages: (1) ‘W. of a manor’ 
is that portion of the estate subject to 
rights of common; (2) ‘Year, day, and 
W. was a royal privilege whereby a 
attained the profits of freehold property 
of those convicted of felony and treason 
for the period of 346 days, with right of 
diminishing its value; (3) an unauthorized 
act of a tenant which impairs the value 
of a freehold estate. 


WASTE PRODUCTS. 


See Br- 
RODUCTS. 


WATCH, the construction of et 
timepieces was first made possible by 
the invention of the mainspring as a 
substitute for suspended weights. The 
early history of watches is uncertain, 
but probably they were first made at 
Nuremberg about the beginning of the 
16th cent. These watches had only an 
hour-hand, the minute-hand being added 
late in the 17th cent. The flat, round 
form was introduced early in the 17th 
cent., and repeating watches were in- 
vented in 1676. The practice of set 
the pivots in precious stones origina 
about 1700. The force of a mainspring 
weakens as the spring uncoils, and to 
equalize this force the ‘fusee’ was invented 
about 1530. In most Eng. watches the 
fusee is now superseded by the going- 
barrel, which is cheaper to make and 
more suitable for the popular, keyless 
type. The motion of a watch is regulat- 
ed princip by the escapement and 
balance-wh Variations in temp. 
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affect watches even more than clocks, 
and to compensate for these the balance- 
wheel is constructed partly of brass and 
partly of steel, on the same principle as 
the ‘gridiron’ pendulum (see CLock). 
In watches the lever escapement is large- 
ly . Chronometers are simply watch- 
es made with special accuracy, usually 
fitted with the detached escapement. 
WATER (H20), hydrogen monoxide, 
H:O =1:7°94 weight, 2:1 volume; formed 
d substances 


Temp. of maximum density 4° c.; freezes 
at 0 


impurities, someof which(e.g.Ca(HCOs) 2 
CaSO4) constitute ess. Con- 
tained in many salts as water of crystal- 
lization—e.g. NazCO3—-10H20. 

Water Supmy Tho daily consump- 
tion of water by an adult should be on 
an average three pints. Practical sani- 
tarians find that not less than 17 gals. 
per head should daily be delivered to 
each house, and that 10 more should be 
allowed for trade and municipal purpos- 
es. The quantity pupplled in ndon 
greatly exceeds this. 

The dangers of water are due to its 
— — which include: 


the water percolates; whilst (4) is 
caused by lead pipes or a lead cistern. 
Hard water is not nearly so easily tainted 
by lead as soft water. The water most 
easily infected by lead is soft water from 
a peat district, which, being rich in 
vegetable acids, dissolves the lead 


rapid. 

xcessive hardness fs diminished by 
chemical means, and water of such a 
mature as to make lead-poisoning a 
danger is treated by filtration through 
beds of flint and chalk, by which it 
acquires the necessary hardness. When 
the water is derived from a river into 
which sewage has been discharged 
higher up the stream, it is drawn off as 
far as possible from the source of pol- 
lution, and filtered and aerated under 
scientific su ion. In all cases care 
has to be en that the water does not 
become polluted after leaving the reser- 
voir. Two sources of danger have to be 
guarded against: (1) aqueducts and 


sewers are apt to communicate throu 
slight leaks if they are laid side by side; 
(2) cisterns are liable to become filthy . 
through neglect, or if left uncovered. |: 
Water derived from wells or springs is 
by no means safe from pollution; if a 
well is shallow the risk of sewage con- 
tamination is often considerable. A 
well should be deep, and have its sides. 
protected by some waterproof material 
to prevent entrance of surface water. 
The best wells are those driven right 
through the first impervious stratum, 
so as to tap the one lying below. The 
water thus obtained, by travelling a 
considerable distance in the earth, has. 


ural | been thoroughly filtered. 


The further purification of water 
drawn from the tap in large towns is 
unnecessary. When, however, the only 
water obtainable comes from an un- 
known or suspicious source, some means 
of purification is desirable. Three reme- 
dies exist: (1) filtration, (2) boiling, 
(3) chemicals. The best device con- 
sists of a small tablet made in two 
portions, one of which is coated with 
gelatine, so that its contents are not 
dissolved by the water until the gela- 
tine has been first absorbed. On drop- 
ping this tablet into water one half at 
dissolves and sets free chlorine 
that kills the germs; within a few min- 
tes the gelatine coating of the other 
half is dissolved, and this half then acts 
on the chlorine and changes it to a harme 
less chloride. The result is that within 
ten minutes the germs have been desə 
troyed, the chlorine removed, and the 
water kept safe and palatable. 

As a curative agent water fs used 
largely both internally and externally. 


WATER, AERATED. See ABRATED 


WATER. i 

WATER-BED, a kind of mattress 
made of or covered with waterproof 
fabric, generally india-rubber, and near- 
ly filled with warm water. This con- 
trivance is used for bed-ridden patients, 
and n intended to distribute the weight 
o e body over as large a supporting 
surface as possible. 


WATERBURY, a city of Connecti- 
cut, in New Haven Co. It is on the 
New York, Hew Haven and Hartford 
and the New England railroads, and 
at the junction of Naugatuck, Great 
Brook and Mad rivers. It is one of the 
most important industrial cities in New 
England, and is the center of a great 
manufacturing business in watches and 
clocks and íin brass manufactures. 
Other products include buttons, plated 
ware, pins, hooks and eyes, carriages, 
lamps, etc. The metal wor indus- 
tries were established here before the 
19th century, and for a long period 





Waterbury was the first city in metal 
manufactures. It is the seat of the 
Academy of Notre Dame, St. Margaret’s 
School, and has a Masonic Temple, 
State Library and a public library. The 
town was incorporated in 1686 and be- 
came a city in 1853. During the World 
War Waterbury was one of the chief 
producers of munitions. Pop. 1924, 
116,336. 
WATER-CLOCEK. See Crock. 


WATER-COLORS, pigments which 
are transferred from the cakes in which 
bert are prepared to the paper or other 

ainting-surface by being suspended in 
water: The various colors are some- 
times supplied in hard cakes, in which 
case they have to be ground by rubbing 
on a palette and mixed with water to 
the desired consisten Another con- 
venient form is that of fairly soft cakes 
prepared by mixing the color substance 
with a slowly drying gum. A still han- 
dier form is prepared by adding a small 
quantity of glycerine, which results in 
@ moist color suitable for storage in 
‘collapsible tubes; it is to be remarked, 
however, that unless the color is used 
in great quantity, many tubes are apt 
to be wasted by the aiving of — 
The painting-surface is usually paper, a 
fairly rough surface being preferable; 

‘care should be taken that the right side 
4.€. Le. that on which the maker’s water- 
mark can be read, is used. 


WATER-CLOSET should be flushed 
by a special cistern of its own; pan closets 
and long-hopper closets are ‘dancewous 
wash-out closets and valve closets are S best. 


WATER-CRESS. See Cress. 
WATER CURE. See HYDROTHERAPY. 


WATER-DROPWORT (Enanthe), 
goni: of poinsonous plants, order Um- 
liferæ; Common W. (Œ. fistulosa) 
and Hemlock W. (Œ crocata) are common 
Brit. riverside plants. 
WATERFALL. — The greatest and 
dest W. in the world is the Victoria 
alls — Rhodesia; the second, Ni- 
agara (q.v.), N. America; these, however, 
‘are far exceeded in height by others in 
America and Europe; the highest W. is 
the Yosemite Falls, California; in 
Europe the highest falls are in Norway, 
Finland, and the Alps. Their water- 
power is of great commercial value. 
WATERFORD (1) (52° 15’ N., 7° 
6’ W.), maritime county, Munster, 
Ireland; surface largely mountainous; 
chief rivers, the Blackwater and Suir; 
minerals include COD PSE and marble: 
cattle-breeding and dairy-farming. Pop. 
$5,000. (2) (52° T N., 7° 6* wy. 
county town, on Suir, County Water- 
ford, Ireland; has Prot. and R.C. cathe- 


drals; exports agricultural produce; 


breweries, fisheries; was an ancient Dan. 
stronghold; taken by Strongbow, 1171. 
Pop. 30,000. 


WATER GAS. See Gas. 
WATER-GLASS. Sometimes called 


soluble glass. Usually a silicate of 
sodium although silicates of co te 


— and sand, or by heating 
infusorial earth under pressure, or 
by calcining a mixture of soda, quartz 


and coal, and then dissol out the 
silicate with boiling water. ter glass 
has many industrial uses. It is used for 


fireproofing fabrics, for sizing paper, 
and in the manufacture of cements of 
different kinds; it is employed as a 
binder for abrasive wheels, and for the 
production of artificial stone; it fs also 
the most commonly used preservative 
for eggs, and finds many other uses in 


the industries. 


te and yellow W.- 
are found pe ee in still waters. 


WATERLOO, village 11 miles south 
of Brussels, headquarters of Wellington, 
1815, when he encountered Napoleon 


resisting 

set ane bled the 
Marshal Blucher, to 

from the field. 

The events of June 1815 may be out- 
lined as follows: Napoleon, having 
escaped from Elba, took the field at the 
head of a small but perfectly organized 
army, with the object of crushing the 
armies of Wellington and Blucher before 
be supported by those of 
Austria and Prussia. It was known that 
Wellington was defending the frontiers 
of Belgium from the sea to the river 
Sambre, and that Blucher prolonged the 
line of ——— eastward along the Meuse. 
Napoleon’s plan was to invade Belgium 
and detach from the Coalition the newly 
raised Dutch-Belgian army. He hoped 
to reach Brussels after defeating one or 
both of the armies immediately opposed 
to him on June 15, and he su ed in 
crossing the frontier at Charleroi, a 
point which enabled him to interpose 
between the forces of Welington and 
Blucher and thus prevent their aiding 
each other. 


WATERLOO 


WATER POWER 





On June 16, Napoleon, with his main 
army, attacked the Prussians at Ligny, 
while a detachment under Marshal Ney 


attacked Welli n’s force at Quatre 
Bras. The battle of Ligny resulted in 
the retreat of the Prussians, but the 
battle of Quatre Bras was indecisive. 
On June 17, therefore, Napoleon sent a 
detachment under Mars Grouchy to 
pursue the Prussians, and himself pro- 
ceeded with the main army to Quatre 
Bras, with the object of overthrowing 
Wellington, who, ha ascertained 
that Blucher was retreating westward 
from Ligny to Liege, himself made a 
corresponding movement to the rear by 
the high road from Quartre Bras to the 
village of Mont St. Jean. Napoleon, 
having followed Wellington beyond 
Genappe, also halted for the night. 
Both armies prepared for battle on the 
morrow, and meanwhile, Blucher had 
pro to come to Wellington’s assis- 
tance. Napoleon wrongly believed that 
Marshal Grouchy had driven Blucher 
eastward, and that by no possibility 
could Blucher operate against him on 
Sunday, June 18. His left wing attacked 
the country house of Hougomont, which 
was garrisoned by the British Guards 
and supported by Wellington’s right 
wing. Napoleon’s right wing attacked, 
with the object of destroying Welling- 
ton’s left wing astride the mon road. 
Napoleon also attacked Wellington’s 
center with masses of heavy cavalry, 
but in no case did the French attacks 
cause Wellington’s army to yield ground; 
the troops stoically endured heavy los- 
ses, while Blucher’s army was marching 
through a difficult country to their as- 
sistance. 

Napoleon’s forces were almost spent 
when Blucher at last appeared and en- 
gaged the French reserve, and by night- 
fall Napoleon realized that he was de- 
feated at every point; he then quitted 
the field with his staff and left his army 
to shift for itself. During the night of 
June 18, and on the following days, the 
remnant of the Fr. army was making 
its way back towards Paris in a state of 
great disorder, but at the end of the 
week Marshal Soult succeeded in gath- 
ering the force together and some further 
opposition was made to the advance of 
the allies on Paris. But, meanwhile, 
Napoleon’s fate had been decided by the 
Fr. government, and since the war had 
been waged for Napoleon's overthrow, 
no political object was to be gained by 
a continuance of hostilities. A conven- 
tion was therefore signed by which the 
French army retired behind the River 
Loire, while the allies occupied Paris 
and recalled King Louis, who was again 
placed upon the French throne. 

WATERLOO, a city of Iowa, in Black 


Hawk co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on Cedar River, and is the trade 
center for a agricultural region. It has 
canning factories, packing factories, 
cream separators and gasoline engine 


works and railroad repair shops. op. 
1920, 36,230; 1923, 39,667. 
WATERLOO, STANLEY (1846- 


1913), an American author; born in St. 
Clair co., Michigan. For many years he 
was engaged in newspaper work. His 
books include Man and Woman, The 
Wolf's Long Howl, The Seekers, and the 
Cassowary. 


WATERLOO - WITH - SEAFORTH, 
wateringplace, Lancashire, England, at 
mouth of Mersey, 4 miles N.W. of 
Liverpool. Pop. 27,000. 


WATER MELON. See Meron. 


WATER METER, a contrivance for 
measuring the flow of water through an 
orifice. There are numerous varieties. 
See GAUGES, PRESSURE. 


WATER-POLO, popular swimming- 
game; sides consist of seven players; the 
object is to place ball in opponents’ 
goal. Length of play, usually seven 
minutes each way, with time taken off 
for interruptions; length of pond, 19-30 
yds.; maximum breadth, 20 yds. 


WATER POWER AND TRANS- 
MISSION. Water Wheels.—The earlier 
methods of using the power of 
water were by water wheels of large 
diameter. The chief types were: Under- 
shot wheels, used for low falls; the mo- 
mentum of the water is chiefly utilized. 
Breast wheels, which admit the water at 
the level of the axis of the wheel; it is 
confined by a quadrant-shaped casing 
till its discharge at the bottom, and the 
action is chiefly by the weight of the 
water. Over-shot wheels admit the water 
to the buckets at the top of the wheel, 
and advantage is taken both of the 
weight of the water and its momentum. 

Turbines.—For principle of Turbine, 
see Power, WATER. The inward flow 
type is the most common in hydraulic 
engineering. It is most usually mounted 
with a vertical axis. Inside a casing 
connected to the penstock (water inlet 
pipe) is a ring of stationary guide vanes, 
surrounded by a sliding sleeve for regu- 
lating the power developed. The water 
is admitted all round to the buckets or 
vanes of the wheel, and escapes by a 
central draft pipe. In the outward flow 
type, the action is reversed; this type is 
not so easily regulated, for the output 
is of smaller power than its full load. In 
the parallel flow type, guide vanes and 
woeel buckets are arranged radially 
round stationary and revolving disks; 





Hydraulic Machinery. — Hydraulic 
transmission of power is chiefly used 
where a plain 


engines, operating 
pumping cylinders. In order to cope 
with the great variation in demand where 


s.—The simplest form of hy- 
Graulic elevator consists of a cage run- 
ning in guides, worked directly by a ram. 
One form of this construction, used for 
lifting motor cars, uses a hig 
electrically driven pump operating a 
plain ram, with oil as the transmitting 
medium. For long lifte, a multiplying 
gear is used, consisting of several par- 
allel grooved pulleys mounted on the 
end of the ram, and on the cylinder, 
round which a rope is passed carrying 
the cage by means of a pulley at the 
top of the shaft. 

Hydraulic Cranes, owing to the great 
development of electricity, are going out 
of use for all but the shortest lifts. 

Hydraulic Capstans, usually operated 
by a three-cylinder engine, are in use 
where a hydraulic installation {s already 
installed—e.g., in docks or warehouses. 

Steel Works Plant.—Perhaps the larg- 
est hydraulic installations are those in 


ni 
i 
! 
3 
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erage ves, hand operated, complete 
the apparatus, along with the necessary 
levers, etc., to apply the power as re- 


h speed | quired 


WATER-RAT, a Vole; see Movusz 
Fawmity. 

WATERS, TERRITORIAL, see Fisu- 
us (FISHERIES). 

WATER-SHREW, see Surew Fam- 


ILY. 


WATERSPOUT. A W. appears as a 
conical mass with concave sides rising 
from the water surface to meet by a 
prolongation of its apex a similar but 

verted cone of cloud. The cylindrical 
joining portion has an unsteady undu- 
latory motion, and the whole W. pursues 
an irregular path. The conditions for 
formation appear to be a whirlwind 
occurring over the sea or a large lake 
during the prevalence of a humid at- 


‘WATER SUPPLY 


mosphere. The rise of heated air ts 
accompanied by inrushing wind. which 
lashes up the water into waves. 


WATER SUPPLY, in a scientificsense, 
is a probem "opoto Ony with towns 
or Closely popula regions. 

- Rural Supply. —In sparsely populated 
and undeveloped regions, natural sources 
such as springs or streams are relied on, 
and purity is sufficiently assured, except 
when storage is necessary on account of 
recurring ought. To save e 
wells have always. been and still are in 
common use. These may be classified 
as dipping and draw wells in the majorty 
of cases, and it may be noted that they 
are the most dangerous, as well as con- 
taining the hardest water. If the water- 
table lies at a fair depth from the sur- 
face they may be looked upon as stores 
of water. They are obviously 
open to pollution from surface water 
off manured lands and other sources; 
organic matter, ammonia, nitrates, chlo- 
rium, and even nitrites are common 
im ties. Draw wells may be con- 
sidered to reach a depth of 20 ft. Both 
t are to be condemned as drawing 
their water from surface areas overlying 
impervious strata. Deep wells are those 
cont water from below such strata, 
and usually from a distance. They may 
be quite satisfactory, particularly if 

roperly enclosed at the surface and 
drawn means of a pump. Artesian 
wells form one of the best sources of 
supply and in the colonies as well as in 
towns in the old countries they are be- 
coming much more numerous. Such 
waters are obtained from a great dis- 
tance, usually upland, and below several 
layers of impervious strata; they are 
therefore of great purity except when 
brackish or salt or warm. They are, 
however, free from organice matter, 
though the water is often objectionably 


Cheaper than any of these comes the 
American type of windmill, but arrange- 
ment for Saige. e — a somewhat 
added cost. ere pipes ead from the 
pump to tanks, the former should be of 
cast iron, with spigot and socket ends 
and joints of yarn and blue lead; tank 
are usually of cast or wrought iron and 
galvanized, but special paint should be 
applied in addition. The bydraulic ram 
is largely in use for supplying water 
from streams and ponds; it is automatic, 
durable, and extremely economical. 

City Supply.—When the supply re- 
quired is large and the district extensive 
and uneven larger provision than that of 
wells is necessary. The water may be 
taken by means of pumps from a river 
near by, or obtained from a distance, 
usually an upland surface region. In 
such cases provision must be made for 


WATERTOWN 


pressure in order to supply not only the 
upper stories of houses, but also houses 
situated on elevated sites. This may be 
developed by force pumps which supply 
water to a tower situated above the high- 
est part of the supply pipes. Such a 
tower main a constant ‘head’ of 
water and gives pressure if the pumps 
are intermittently worked; a reservoir 
may be constructed at such a height 
for storage and pressure. Such arrange- 
ments are becoming common, re- 
liance being placed entirely on pumping. 
Gravitation may be used for giving pres- 
sure when the water is drawn from u 

upland surface regions, storage tanks 

j arranged in the course of the 
system at convenient and sufficient 
heights. In such a system, such as {s 
being adopted steadily by larger in- 
dustrial areas. 

Intakes.— Valve towers are erected 
in reservoirs and lakes: in the case of 
rivers, the supply may be brought by a 
parallel channel from upper reaches to 
a lateral reservoir; more often tunnels 
are built în a masonry wall, which lead 
to the reservoir; sometimes a natural or 
artificial portion of the bank forms a 
first filter bed, the water being allowed 
to percolate through. If the head waters 
are coll at numerous springs, they 
are usually enclosed and connected by 
pipes to a reservoir or well whence the 
water flows into the pipes. When water is 
pumped from a river, the times ars 
chosen when the water is at its best. 

Conduits, Pipes, etc.—The former are 
preferably used, unless the volume is too 
small to justify expense, and they are 
usually open. Tunnels are used when, 
for any reason, purity may be endanger- 
ed. Pipes are resorted to for straighter 
oe or when oe level ee 
and pressure greater, as when a valley 
is crossed, or when a break in the gra- 
dient is advisable. See AQUEDUCTS: 
WATER. 

WATERTOWN, a town of Massa- 
chusetts, on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, and on the;Charles River. It 
is in Middlesex Co. and includes several 
villages. While it is chiefly a residential 
suburb of Boston, it has important 
industries, including the manufacture 
of automobiles, rubber goods, stoves, 
furnaces, etc. It is the seat of a United 
States Arsenal, and has a public library. 
The town was settled in 1630. Pop. 
(1920) 21,457. 


WATERTOWN, a city of New York, 
in Jefferson Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the New York Central 
Railroad, and on the Black River which 
furnishes abundant water power and is 
spanned by several bridges. It is the 
center of the newsprint paper industry 
and is also one of the largest cheese mar- 
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kets in the ses apart Other industries are | G 


m. from Cat Is. Here 


popor making machinery and air brakes. 
several schools! a convent and a | America, 
920) 31,285. 


public library. Pop. (1 
TOTEREOWN, a city of South 
Dakota, in Codington Co.; of which 
it is the county seat. It is on the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern, the Chicago, 
Rock d and Pacifc, the orea 
Northern and other and o 
the Big Sioux River. It is surrounded byl! 
cturesque and is a favorite 


WATERTOWN, A city of Wisconsin, 
fn Dodge and Jefferson counties. It la 
on the Chicago and Northwestern, and 


h 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul! P 


and on the Rock River. It 1s 

the center of an important barley raising 
and dairying region. Its industries 
ånclude a shoe factory, foundries and 
brass works. It is the seat of North- 
western University and the Sacred 
Heart University. Pop. (1920) 9,299. 


Central Railroad, and on the Kennebec 
River. It is an important industrial city 
and has manufactures of pulp, paper, 
cotton, lumber, agricultural implements, 
tanneries, etc. It had the car and loco- 
motive works of the Maine Central 
Railroad. Here are Colby College and 
Colburn Classical Institute. Pop. (1920) 


ee ena a city of New York, 
fn Albany Co Tt fs on the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad and on the Hud- 


son River and Erie Canal. The city íis | lif, 


chiefly notable as being the site of the 
famous Watervliet Arsenal, which was 
founded in 1807 by the United States | su 
government. There are also car works 
and a bell foundry. Pop. (1920) 16,073. 
' WATFORD (51° 39’ N., 0°24’ W.), 

town, on Colne, Hertfordshire, England; 

brewing and malting industries. Pop. 


(1921) a5. 910. 
WATKIN, SIR EDWARD WILLIAM, 
(1819-1901), Eng. railway 


ist Bart. 
Eastern Rail- 


l WATKINS, a village of New York, in 
Schuyler Co., of which it is the county 
Beat. It is at the head of Seneca Lake 
and is notable for a deep and pictur- 
esque ravine known as 
Pop. about 3,000. 
WATLING (WATLING’S) ISLAND, 
one of the Bahamas, British W. Indies, 
now generally identified with the native 


— 


uanahani, 50 
Columbus landed (1492) on his way to 
naming the island San Sal- 
vador. Pop. 5,080. 

WATLING — great Rom. Rom. 
from Londsn ea ok St. Albana Dunstable, 

via 

etc., to Wroxeter on the Severn. 


—— JAMES CRAIG (1838- 
880), an _ American astronomer born 


n to 


WATSON, , JAMES E, (1864). AD rete 
States Senator 
Indiana. He was graduated an Wine 
chester High School in 1881 and a stu- 
dent at DePauw University from 1881- 
1885. Admitted to the bar in 1886 and 
began the practise of law with his father. 
He removed to Rushville, Ind. in 1893 
and was a member of the 54th Congress 
Seed and 56th to 60th Congresses 
1899-1909) 6th Indiana District. He 
was a — a States Senator to fill an 
unexpired term (1916-1921) and then 
re-elected for term 1921-1927. 


WATSON, JOHN (1859 1907; 
known by pseudonym ‘Ian Maclaren.’ 
Brit. abor.. Free Church minister 
successively of Logiealmond, Free St. 
Matthew’s in Glasgow, and Sefton Park 
Presb. Church in Liverpool (retired 
1905); best known works deal with Scot. 
e and character, and include Besied 
Auld Teng Sona: alas books On rellsious 
ng on ous 
biects.” Life by Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll (1908). 

WATSON, 3 OHN CRITTENDEN 
(1842-1923), an American naval officer, b. 
in Frankfort, Ky. He Aning Et — the 
Annapolis Naval Acad oo saw 
service during the Ci ien Ww warn 
blockading squadrons and participated 
in the Battle of Mobile Bay, in 1864. 
During the Spanish-American War he 
was commander-in-chief of the Atlantic 


atkin’s Glen. | admiral. 


Love is a collection of 100 pseu 


WATSON 


WATTS 





His best work is The Tears of Fancy, or 
Love Disowned. 


bar in 1876. In 1888 he was the Dem- 
ocratic presidential elector-at-large and 
was elected to the 52nd Congress in 
1896. In that year he was also the 
people’s party nominee for Vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. He was 
United States Senator for term 1921- 
1927, but died in 1923. Author of: 
— of Politics and Economics, 


WATSON, SIR WILLIAM (1858), 
Eng. poet; began publication with The 
Prince's Quest (1880), followed, among 
other volumes, by Wordsworth’s Grave 
(1890, which definitely placed him 
among the greatest living poets), Lacri- 
me Musarum (1892), Excursions in 
Criticism, 1893; The Purple East, 1896; 
The Hope of the World, 1897; For Eng- 
land, 1903; Sable and Purple, 1910; 
The Heralds of the Dawn, 1912; The 
Muse in Exile, 1913; Retrogression, 1916; 
The Man Who Saw, 1917; and The Super- 
human Antagonists, 1919, 


WATT is the practical electric unit of 
power. It equals 107C.G.S._ electro- 
magnetic units of power, and is the power 
conveyed when a current of one ampere 
passes through a conductor whose ends 
diffe? in potential by 1 volt, or when an 
ampere flows through a resistance of 1 
ohm. Watts are measured as the numer- 
ical product of amperes and volts. 
Watts = EXc=c2Xr = 52—R.746 watts = 
1 horse-power. An instrument to meas- 
ure watts (Wattmeter) must partake of 
the nature of both an AMMETFR and a 
VOLTMETER. It consists of a pressure 
coil of thin wire placed across the mains 
or feeds, and a coil of thick wire for 
measuring the current strength placed in 
series with the lamps or other apparatus 
using up the electrical energy. 


WATT, JAMES (1736-1819), Scot. 
engineer; originator of steam-engine; 
b. Greenock; s. of a merchant; ed. at 
public schools; app. mathematical in- 
strument maker to Glasgow Univ.; 
acted as civil engineer, making surveys 
for the harbors of Ayr, Port-Glasgow, 
and Greenock, for deepening the Forth 
and — Canal, and for the Caledonian 

anal. 

W. invented a letter-copying press, 
air-pump, condenser, steam jacket for 
cylinders, double-acting engine, sun 
and planet motion, expansion pene. 
of double engine, parallel motion, smoke- 
less furnace, and steam engine govern- 
ors; went into partnership with Matthew 
Boulton, 1774, and carried on a success- 


ful business at the Soho Iron Works, 
Birmingham, retiring in 1800., See 
ENGINE (STEAM-ENGINE). 


WATTEAU, ANTOINE (1684-1721); 
Fr. painter; went to Paris, where he 
endured some hardships; was employed 
with Audran, the decorator of the Lux- 
embourg, and in 1711 entered the 
Academy as a student. He became 
famous for his landscapes, mostly of 
small size, charming in color and grace- 
ful in design. A large collection of his 
pictures made by Frederick the Great is 
now in possession of the Ger. Emperor. 


WATTERSON, HENRY (1840-1921), 
an American journalist, b. in Washing- 
ton, D. C. After a private education 
he went to New York, at the age of 
eighteen and began newspaperwork. 
During the Civil War he served in the 
Confederate Army, though on account 
of defective vision he saw no active 
service. After the war he was on & 
paper in Cincinnati for a while, then, in 
1865 went to Nashville, where he found- 
ed the Republican Banner, which soon 
became the leading journal of the city. 
Later he was editor of the Louisville 
Journal which, under its later name of 
Courier-Journal, became the most in- 
fiuental daily in the South. 

WATTIGNIES (50° 10’ N., 4° E.), 
village, Nord, France; scene of defeat of 
French by Austrians, 1793. 


WATTMETER, instrument for meas- 
uring electric power, consists of two 
separate coils, one surrounding the 
other, of which the inner (a few turns of 
thick wire) is fixed and the outer (fine 
wire on a non-metallic frame) movable. 
A quadrant electrometer may serve as 
aw. 


WATTS, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1817-1904), Brit. painter and sculptor; 
b. London. He exhibited first at the 
Academy, 1837. In 1842 he won 3a 
prize for a fresco, and went for four 
years to Italy, where he learnt the old 
masters’ secrets of brilliant color and 
effects. He worked without much 
recognition for many years, and it was 
not till 1867 that he was elected an As- 
sociate of the Academy. As a portrait 
painter he had many notable sitters. 


WATTS, ISAAC (1674-1748), Non- 
conformist divine, minister in ndon; 
famous for his hymns and metrical ver- 
sions of psalms, many of which are still 
sung, e.g. ‘O God, our help in ages past.” 


WATTS, MARY STANBERY (1868). 
an American author born in Delaware 
County, Ohio. She was educated ab 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Cin- 
cinnati. She was the author of: The 
Tenants, 1908; Nathan Burke, 1910; 
The Legacy, 1911; Van Cleve, 19133 


WATTS-DUNTON 


The Rise of Jennie Cushing, 1914; The 
Rudder, 1916; The Boardman Family, 
1918; From Father to Son, 1919. Also 
short stories and plays. 


WATTS-DUNTON, WALTER THE- 





ODORE (1832-1914), Eng. critic, poet, | H 


and novelist; for thirty years housemate 
with A. C. Swinburne; knowledge of 
gypsy life brought out in dialect narra- 
tive poem, The Coming of Love, 1897; and 
in romance, Aylwyn, proclaiming the 
‘Renaissance of Wonder’ (1898); con- 
tributor to the Atheneum, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Ward's English Poets, 
Chamber’s Encyclopedia, etc., ed. G. 
Borrow’s Lavengro and Romany Rye; 
pub. Swinburne and Charles Dickens, 
1913. 


WAUGH, EDWIN (1817-90), Lan- 
cashire dialect poet; also wrote humor- 
ous prose, e.g., Besom Ben Stories. 


WAUKEGAN, a city of Illinois, in 
Lake Co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern, 
and the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroads, and on Lake Michigan. Its 
industries include flour mills, tanneries, 
scale works, pump factories, silver- 
pane works, and the manufacture of 
arming implements, doors, blinds, etc. 
It has a large trade in grain, wool and 
butter. There is a convent and a public 
library. Pop. (1920) 19,226. 


WAUKESHA, a city of Wisconsin, in 
‘Waukesha Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It ison the Chicago Northwestern, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and other railroads, and on the Fox 
River. Its industries include bottling 
works, quarries and iron works. It is 
The seat of Carroll College and the 
State Industrial School for Boys. Pop. 
(1920) 12,558. 


WAUSAU, a city of Wisconsin, in 
Marathon Co.,of which it fs the county 
seat. It is on the Chicago Northwestern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroads, and on the Wisconsin 
River. It is the center of an extensive 
lumbering region and its industries are 
chiefly connected with the lumber trade. 
It has also granite quarries and mills. 
Pop. (1920) 18,661. 


WAVE. This term may be applied 
generally to any periodically recurring 
displacement or disturbance from a con- 
dition of stable equilibrium. The phe- 
momenon is observable in gases, liquids, 
and solids. In solids we may have waves 
Gue to periodical compressional tor- 
sional, or shearing stresses applied to a 
body. The fact that sound can travel 
through solids, and that earthquake 
waves pass through the earth, is evi- 
Gence of this. There are also displace- 


WAZ 


ment waves in the luminiferous medium 
or ether. When these are extremely 
short, they are known as ultra-violet 
light; when longer, they form visible 
light; longer still, they produce radiant 
heat waves; beyond that they form the 
ertzian waves employed in wireless 
telegraphy. 

All such wave motions have several 
features in common, and these may be 
illustrated by reference to some typical 
wave. Suppose a long rope be fastened 
at one end to a fixed support, stretched 
horizontally, while the other end (held 
in the hand) is given a rapid up-and- 
down oscillation. A series of displace- 
ment waves will be seen travelling along 
the rope. These can be studied in two 
distinct ways. We may consider wnat 
happens first, to a given point of the 
rope at different times; second, at the 
same given instant to different points 
of the rope. The latter is, perhaps, 
easier of comprehension, for it could be 
represented by an instantaneous photo- 
graph of the whole rope while in a state of 
vibration. The extent of the greatest 
displacement (pm), upwards or down- 
wards, is known as the amplitude— 
popularly known as half the height of 
the wave. The time taken for a single 
wave to pass any given point (or the 
time taken by any pomt of the rope 
to execute one complete oscillation) is 
known as the period. The speed with 
which a wave travels is obviously equal 
to its length divided by its period. These 
quantities—length, amplitude, and 
period—are the leading characteristics 
of any wave. For light waves, see 
Lieut, and for sound waves, Rapio 
TELEPHONY. Cases occur in which the 
amplitude of a wave changes with time. 
For example, if a stone be thrown into 
water whose surface is at rest, a ring- 
shaped wave spreads out from the point 
at which the stone entered the water. 
As the wave circle increases, the energy 
of the original disturbance is spread 
over a greater length of wave, and con- 
sequently the amplitude gradually di- 
minishes. The same is true of the di- 
minished audibility of sound when 
heard at increasing distances. In suit- 
able conditions, waves may be reflected, 
— and may interfere each with 
other. 


WAVRE (50° 43’ N., 4° 36’ E.) 
Brabant, Belgium; scene of a 
battle between French and Prussians, 
June 18, 1815. Pop. 8,600. 


WAX, fatty substances, generally 
animal or vegetable matter (with ex- 
ception of paraffin w.); used in candle- 
making, insulatives, and as for 
various mixtures. 


WAXAHACHIE 


WAXAHACHIE, a city of Texas, in 
Ellis Co., of which it is the county seat. 
Its industries include cotton and cotton- 
seed ofl mills and lumber mills. Pop. 
(1920) 6,205. 


WAX TABLETS, see PALMOGRAPHY. 
WAXWINGS small. 


WAYCROSS, a city of Georgia, in 

Ware Co., of which itis the county 
seat. It is on the Atlantic Coastline, 
the Waycross and Western, and the 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic rail- 
roads. Its industries include the manu- 
facture of lumber and turpentine. It 
has also repair shops and cotton gins. 
It is the seat of an academy, a hospital 
and a Y. M. C. A. building, and other 
public buildings. Pop. (1920) 18,068. 
- WAYLAND, FRANCIS (1797-1865), 
an American educator, born in New York 
City. He graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1813 and from 1827 to 1855 was 
president of Brown University. He 
was the author of mary books on ec- 
onomic and philosophical subjects. 


WAYLAND THE SMITH, in Teu- 
tonic romance, akin in character to the 
Gk. Hephestus as being the hero of the 
forge. He also bears some resemblance 
to Deedalus, in that he contrived to 
fly by means of a feather robe. The 
legend was for long popular, with nu- 
merous variations, in the 8. of England. 


WAYNE, ANTHONY (1745-96), an 
American general, called ‘Mad Anthony’ 
for his reckless courage, was born at 
Easttown, Pennsylvania. He raised a 
regiment of volunteers (1776), and was 
sent, as its colonel, to C a. He was 
in command at Ticonderoga until 1777; 
fought at Brandywine, Germantown, 
Valley Forge, Monmouth, and Paoli. 
His most famous exploit was the carry- 
ing of Stoney Point (July 15, 1779). 
He aided Lafayette in Virginia (1781), 
and vook part in the siege of Yorktown. 
Appoin general-in-chief (1792), he 
made an advantageous treaty with the 
Indians (1795). 


WAYNESBORO, a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Franklin Co. It is on the 
Western Maryland and the Cumberland 
Valley railroads. It has considerable 
industrial importance and has manu- 
factures of engines, boilers and other 
steel and iron products. Pop. (1920) 


9,720. 
WAYNFLETE, WILLIAM (1395- 


1486), Eng. Churchman: b. Wainfleet, 
Lincolnshire. W. supported Richard 


WEALTH 
III., and retired from public life, 1485. 
Bequeathed money and lands to Win- 


chester, Magdalen, and New Coll., and 
did much for learning. 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


See House or REPRBESENTATIVES. 


WAZIRABAD (82° 27’ N., 74° 10’E.), 
town, Gujranwala district, Punjab 
British India; manufactures steel and 
iron. Pop. 19,000. 


WAZZAN (35° N., 5° 40’ W.), sacred 
town, Morocco; residence of the Grand- 
Sheriff. Pop. c. 10,500. 


WEALD, THE (51° 5’ N., 0° 10’ E.), 
district between the N. and 8. Downs, 
England; comprises portions of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex. 


WEALDEN, strata (seen in Weald) of 
the Lower Cretaceous system; fresh- 
water and estuarine deposit; fossil re- 
mains—fresh-water shell-fish, dinosaurs 
and pterodactyls, plants and reptiles. 


WEALTH has generally been accepted 
as the subject-matter of Economics, 
though economists have found it difficult 
to agree on a comprehensive definition. 
The initial difficulty is that wealth is 
the same word as well-being, though it is 
usually employed in a more definitely 
concrete sense. Wealth is regarded 
either as an accumulation of valuable 
things or as the possession of the right to 
secure and enjoy such valuable things. 
So the economists have attempted to 
give precision to the term by confining 
it to such things as satisfy human wants 
and can be transferred from person to 
person. Transferability involves ex- 
change, which, in turn, means that a 
certain value can be attached to the 
transferable thing. of external material 
goods—z.e., of desirable things which 
satisfy human wants—land is wealth be- 
cause it can be transferred, while air is 
not because it cannot be 
Similarly, a man may sell the goodwill 
of a business, while he cannot transfer 
the respect in which he is held to another; 
the former is wealth, while the latter is 
not. These distinctions do not meet all 
the difficulties, but they do convey the 
idea that wealth is normally in 
economic discussion in a more or less 
material sense. It follows, therefore, 


treated as measurable. 
roduced, distributed, 
ts production will n 
exertion of human effort on external 
things. The conditions of it will differ 
according to the skill of man and his 
command over the resources of nature. 
Its distribution among those who co- 
operate in its production will be part 
a matter of law and custom, and it 
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WEAR 34° 55’ N., 1° 22’ W), river. 


FAMILY (Mustelid=), 
family of Carnivora, the members of 
which are distinguished by their long. 
sim, cylindrical bodies, slung between: 
short legs, their long necks and slender 
heads, and their mode of walking on 
their toes and not on the sole of the foot 
proper. Their species, to the number of 
about 175, are found all over the world, 
except in the Australian region. The 
true weasels (Putoriuz) are perhaps the 
most farniliar of Brit. species, the small 
common weasel (P. vulgaris) and its close 
relative, the larger stoat or ermine 
(P. erminea), being found throughout 
Europe, N. Asia, and northern N. 
America. Both are ferocious and blood- 
thirsty animals, feeding on small mam- 
mals, such as rats, mice, moles, and on 
birds and frogs, and in their northern 
ranges the fur of both becomes white in 
winter, that of the latter forming the 
royal ermine. Similar in habits and 
distribution is the closely related polecat 
(P. fetidus), an albino variety of which 
has been domesticated as the ferret, 
used in rabbit-hunting. The mink 
(P. lutreola), which furnishes valuable 
fur, is semi-aquatic, and has partially 
webbed feet. Larger than these, and of 
stouter build, is the wolverine or glutton 
(Gulo luscus), found in the woods of 
N. Europe, Asia, and America. It is 
exceedingly strong, and has been known 
to attack reindeer and even horses. 
The martens (Mustela) form another 
group, less active than true weasels, 
though none the less bloodthirsty. 
They are arboreal in habit, and the fur 
of some—such as the N. Asiatic sable 
i the Amer. sable—is very valuable. 
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conditions. It was established in 

when it took over similar work 
hitherto performed by the Signal Service 
oe tae as The bureau is best known 
Pcanitlcerstnger eee rapsi 


apparatus for circu- 
lating reports on weather conditions. 


two and three lan for use at 
night. Latterly — and government 


WEAVER 





radio stations are being used to broad- | arrangements for automa Acaly stopping 


cast storm w Such weather 
signals are not to be confused with 
weather forecasts. The latter are made 
a day or two ahead, and are sometimes 
unreliable, while the former are usually 
reliable and are ported only when a 
storm is known to be moving toward the 

int at which the signals are displayed. 

he movement of storms was first 
systematically studied about 1850-60 
and signals were posted in England in 
1863. France and Germany soon fol- 
lowed. In the U.S. observations began 
in 1870 and the signal service was in- 
augurated in 1871. 

For complete description and in- 
terpretation of the signals refer to the 
International Weather Signal Code as 
published by the various governments. 


WEAVER, JAMES B. (1833-1912), an 
American politician, b. in Dayton, Ohio. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1854, served in the Federal Army 
during the Civil War, in which he rose 
to the rank of brigadier-general. After 
the war he practiced law in Iowa, edited 
the Iowa Tribune for a time, in Des 
Moines, and was elected. to Congress in 
1879, serving two years. In 1880 he 
was the Presidential candidate of the 
Greenback Party, and again of the 
Populist Party, in 1892, when he| bein 
received 22 electoral votes. 


WEAVER BIRDS (Ploceide), a family 
of Old World finch-like Passerine Birds, 
with about 500 species, many of which 
build elaborate, flask-shaped nests; 
ene in habit; especially common in 

ca. 


WEAVING, the process of interlacing 
arn threads or similar flexible filaments 
y means of a loom, thus producing 

cloth or other fabric. Two sets of 
threads are used, crossing each other at 
right angles, the longitudinal set being 
called the warp, and the transverse set 
the weft. Besides fabrics made from 
one warp and one weft, there are others 
with two warps and one weft or two 
wefts and one warp; two, three, and 
other ply fabrics constructed from two 
or more warps and wefts; tapestries and 
similar fabrics made by intersecting two 
or more warps and wefts in a special 
manner; and gauzes in which one part 
of ap warp is twisted round another 
pa 
or Turkey carpets, a part of the weft or 
warp stands up vertically from the 
groundwork. 

The power-loom was invented in 1785 
by EpmuNnp CARTWRIGHT, an English 
clergyman. Modern power-looms em- 
body practically the same principles as 
the hand-loom. They are provided with 


In fabrics such as velvets, plushes, | H 


the loom when a , or when 
the shuttle fails to act properly. There 
are also automatic contrivances for 
ejecting empty shuttles, and for boring- 
into use full ones, or replenishing the 
empty ones. When twoor more colors 
are to be in the weft, two or — 
shuttles are placed in a Tota 
which automatically brings a shuttle of 
the right color into position for being 
thrown at the right time. The most 
intricate patterns can be woven by the 
Phot ate loom. In this loom the healds 
anged so that each is indepen- 
cent oof th the others. in order that any 
desired combination of warp-threads 
can be raised or lowered at any time, the 
actual combination being determined by 
the arrangement of a series of per- 
forations in an endless band of cards, 
the holes being pierced in accordance 
with the pattern to be woven. 


WEBB, ALEXANDER STEWART 
(1835-1911), an American educator, b. 
in New York City. He graduated tom 
the West Point Military — — 
1855, served through the Civil ar, 
participating in the battles of Gettys- 
burg, the Wilderness and many others, 
rising to the rank of major-general. He 
— from the Army in 1870, after 

g appointed president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, which 
position he held until 1903. He was 
the author of: The Peninsula; Mc- 
Clellan’s Campaign of 1868. 


WEBB, BEATRICE (nee POTTER) 
(1858), Eng. author and investigator of 
social and industrial conditions; member 
of Royal Commission on Poor Law and 
Unemployment (1905-9) and joint ed. 
of Minority Report; also member of 
various other government committees; 
contributed to Charles Booth's Life and 
Labor of the People; ed. The Case for 
the Factory Acts (1901), The Case for the 
National Minimum (1913), Men and 
Women’s Wages, should they be equal? 
(1919); author of The Co-operative Move- 
ment in Great Britain (1891), and joint 
author with her husband (Sipnsy WEBB) 
of The History of Trade Unionism. 


WEBB, JAMES WATSON (1802- 
1884). An American military officer 
and diplomatist, b. in Claverack, New 
York. He was a lieutenant in the 
artillery and became adjutant in 1825. 
e served under General Scott but 
resigned in 1827 to take up journalism. 
He was connected with two morning 
papers from 1827-1859. He was the 
author of: Altowan, or Incidents of Life 
and Adventure in the Rocky Mountains 
(2 volumes) 1846. Slavery and tts 
Tendencies, 1856, also a pamphlet on 
National Currency. 


WATTE-DUNTON 


The Rise of Jennie Cushing, 1914; The 
Rudder, 1916; The Boardman Family, 
1918; From Father to Son, 1919. Also 
short stories and plays. 


WATTS-DUNTON, WALTER THE- 


ODORE (1832-1914), Eng. critic, poet, 
and novelist; for thirty years housemate 
with A. C. Swinburne; knowledge of 
gypsy life brought out in dialect narra- 
tive poem, The Coming of Love, 1897; and 
in romance, Aylwyn, proclaiming the 
‘Renaissance of Wonder’ (1898); con- 
tributor to the Atheneum, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Ward's English Poets, 
Chamber’s Encyclopedia, etc., ed. G. 
Borrow’s Lavengro and Romany Rye; 
pub. Swinburne and Charles Dickens, 
1913. 


WAUGH, EDWIN (1817-90), Lan- 
cashire dialect poet; also wrote humor- 
ous prose, e.g., Besom Ben Stories. 


WAUKEGAN, a city of Illinois, in 
Lake Co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern, 
and the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroads, and on Lake Michigan. Its 
industries include flour mills, tanneries, 
scale works, pump factories, silver- 
poe works, and the manufacture of 
arming implements, doors, blinds, etc. 
It has a large trade in grain, wool and 
butter. There is a convent and a public 
library. Pop. (1920) 19,226. 


WAUKESHA, a city of Wisconsin, in 
Waukesha Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It ison the Chicago Northwestern, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and other railroads, and on the Fox 
River. Its industries include bottling 
works, quarries and iron works. It is 
The seat of Carroll College and the 
State Industrial School for Boys. Pop. 
(1920) 12,558. 


WAUSAU, a city of Wisconsin, in 
Marathon Co.,of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Chicago Northwestern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroads, and on the Wisconsin 
River. It is the center of an extensive 
Jumbering region and its industries are 
chiefly connected with the lumber trade. 
It has also granite quarries and mills. 
Pop. (1920) 18,661. 


WAVE. This term may be applied 
generally to any periodically recurring 
displacement or disturbance from a con- 
dition of stable equilibrium. The phe- 
nomenon is observable in gases, liquids, 
and solids. In solids we may have waves 
due to periodical compressional tor- 
sional, or shearing stresses applied to a 
body. The fact that sound can travel 
through solids, and that earthquake 
Waves pass through the earth, is evi- 
Gence of this. There are also displace- 
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ment waves in the luminiferous medium 
or ether. When these are extremely 
short, they are known as ultra-violet 
light; when longer, they form visible 
light; longer still, they produce radiant 
heat waves; beyond that they form the 
Hertzian waves employed in wireless 
telegraphy. 

All such wave motions have several 
features in common, and these may be 
illustrated by reference to some typical 
wave. Suppose a long rope be fastened 
at one end to a fixed support, stretched 
horizontally, while the other end (held 
in the hand) is given a rapid up-and- 
down oscillation. A series of displace- 
ment waves will be seen travelling along 
the rope. These can be studied in two 
distinct ways. We may consider wnat 
happens first, to a given point of the 
rope at different times; second, at the 
same given instant to different points 
of the rope. The latter is, perhaps, 
easier of comprehension, for it could be 
represented by an instantaneous photo- 
graph of the whole rope while in a state of 
vibration. The extent of the greatest 
displacement (pM), upwards or down- 
wards, is known as the amplitude— 
popularly known as half the height of 
the wave. The time taken for a single 
wave to pass any given point (or the 
time taken by any point of the rope 
to execute one complete oscillation) is 
known as the period. The speed with 
which a wave travels is obviously equal 
to its length divided by its period. These 
quantities—length, amplitude, and 
period—are the leading characteristics 
of any wave. For light waves, see 
Lieut, and for sound waves, Rap1o 
TELEPHONY. Cases occur in which the 
amplitude of a wave changes with time. 
For example, if a stone be thrown into 
water whose surface is at rest, a ring- 
shaped wave spreads out from the point 
at which the stone entered the water. 
As the wave circle increases, the energy 
of the original disturbance is spread 
over a greater length of wave, and con- 
sequently the amplitude gradually di- 
minishes. The same is true of the di- 
minished audibility of sound when 
heard at increasing distances. In suit- 
able conditions, waves may be reflected, 
— and may interfere each with 
other. 


WAVRE (50° 43’ N., 4° 36’ E.), 
town, Brabant, Belgium; scene of a 
battle between French and 


‘June 18, 1815. Pop. 8,600. 


WAX, fatty substances, generally 
animal or vegetable matter (with ex- 
ception of paraffin w.); in candle- 
making, insulatives, and as basis for 
various mixtures. 


WAXAHACHIE 


WAXAHACHIE, a city of Texas, in 
Ellis Co., of which it is the county seat. 
Its industries include cotton and cotton- 
seed oil mills and lumber Pop. 
(1920) 6,205. 


WAX TABLETS, soe PALÆOGRAPHTY. 
WAXWINGS small. 


WAYCROSS, a city of Georgia, in 
Ware Co., of which itis the county 
seat. It is on the Atlantic Coastline, 
the Waycross and Western, and the 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic rail- 
roads. Its industries include the manu- 
facture of lumber and turpentine. It 
has also repair shops and cotton gins. 
It is the seat of an academy, a hospital 
and a Y. M. C. A. building, and other 
public buildings. Pop. (1920) 18,068. 


WAYLAND, FRANCIS (1797-1865), 
an American educator, born in New York 
City. He graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1813 and from 1827 to 1855 was 
president of Brown University. He 
was the author of mary books on ec- 
onomic and philosophical subjects. 


WAYLAND THE SMITH, in Teu- 
tonic romance, akin in character to the 
Gk. Hephestus as being the hero of the 
forge. e also bears some resemblance 

to wWeedalus, in that he contrived to 
ty by means of a feather robe. The 
legend was for long popular, with nu- 
merous variations, in the 8. of England. 


WAYNE, ANTHONY (15500), an 
American general, called ‘Mad Anthony’ 
for his reckless courage, was born at 
Easttown, Pennsylvania. He raised a 
regiment of volunteers (1776), and was 
sent, as its colonel, to Canada. He was 
in command at Ticonderoga until 1777; 
fought at Brandywine, Germantown, 
Valley Forge, Monmouth, and Paoli. 
His most famous exploit was the carry- 
ing of Stoney Point (July 15, 1779). 
He aided Lafayette in Virginia (1781), 
and too on part in the siege of Yorktown. 
Appoin general-in-chief (1792), he 
made an advantageous treaty with the 
Indians (1795). 


- WAYNESBORO, a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Franklin Co. It is on the 
Western Maryland and the Cumberland 
Valey railroads. It has considerable 
industrial importance and has manu- 
factures of engines, boilers and other 


on: and fron products. Pop. (1920) 
WAYNFLETE, VICUS (1395- 
——— 


ee) Eng. Churchman: 
Lincolnshire. W. opora BE 


WEALTH 


III., and retired from publie I life, 1485. 
———— money an to Win- 
chester, Magdalen, and New Oall., and 
did much for learning. 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


See Housn or REPREESENTATIVES. 


WAZIRABAD (32° 27’ N., 74° 10 E.), 
town, Gujranwala district, Punjab 
British India; manufactures steel an 
iron. Pop. 19, 000. 


WAZZAN (35° N., 5° 40’ W.), sacred 
town, Morocco; residence of tho Grand- 
Sheriff. Pop. c. 10,500. 


WEALD, THE (51° 5’ N., 0° 10’ E.), 
district between the N. and S. Downs, 
England; comprises portions of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex. 


WEALDEN, strata (seen in Weald) of 
the Lower Cretaceous system; fresh- 
water and estuarine deposit; fossil re- 
mains—fresh-water shell-fish, dinosaurs 
and pterodactyls, plants and reptiles. 


WEALTH has generally been accepted 
as the subject-matter of Economics, 
Paone economists have found it difficult 

agree on a comprehensive definition. 
heh initial difficulty is that wealth is 
the same word as well-being, though it is 
usually employed in a more definitely 
concrete sense. Wealth is regarded 
either as an accumulation of valuable 
things or as the possession of the right to 
secure and enjoy such valuable things. 
So the economists have attempted to 
give precision to the term by confining 
it to such things as satisfy human wants 
and can be transferred from person to 
person. Transferability involves ex- 
change, which, in turn, means that a 
certain value can be attached to the 
transferable thing. of external material 
goods—.e., of desirable things which 
satisfy human wants—land is wealth be- 
cause it can be transferred, while air is 
not because it cannot be transferred. 
Similarly, a man may sell the goodwill 
of a business, while he cannot transfer 
the respect in which he is held to another; 
the former is wealth, while the latter is 
not. These distinctions do not meet all 
the difficulties, but they do convey the 
idea that wealth fs normally used in 
economic discussion in a more or less 
material sense. It follows, therefore, 
that wealth is something which may be 
treated as measurable. ealth may be 
— distributed, d exchanged. 
roduction will necessitate the 
eee of human effort on external 
things. The conditions of it will differ 
according to the skill of man and his 
command over the resources of nature. 
Its distribution among those who co- 
operate in its production will be partiy 
a matter of law and custom, and it w 
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WEAR 
be ly governed by the necessity of 
gi to each the reward rhe Ud to 
duce him to exert the effort. Exchange 
will be effected by the adoption of some 
convenient standard of value, in terms of 
which one commodity may be compared 
with another. 

The maintenance and development of 
the wealth of the nation was long regarded 
as an important question of policy. 
Attempts were made to secure these 
ends by conserving the supply of bullion, 
and by promoting exports while limiting 
imports, with the object of attaining a 
‘favorable balance of trade,’ which 
would, it was supposed, bring bullion 
into the country. The fallacies of these 
mercantilist ideas were exposed by 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations 
(1776). But the prinaple of trying to 
promote national wealth by protective 
measures still exercised a 
influence. 


WEAR (54° 55’ N., 1° 22’ W.), river, 
Durham, England; flows into North Sea 


at Sunderland; length, 60 miles. 


WEASEL FAMILY (Mustelide), a 
family of Carnivora, the members of 
which are distinguished by their long, 
slim, cylindrical bodies, slung between 
short legs, their long necks and slender 
heads, and their mode of walking on 
their toes and not on the sole of the foot 
proper. Their species, to the number of 
about 175, are found all over the world, 
except in the Australian region. The 
true weasels (Putorius) are perhaps the 
most familiar of Brit. species, the small 
common weasel (P. vulgaris) and its close 
relative, the larger stoat or ermine 
(P. erminea), being found throughout 
Europe, ia, and northern N. 
America. Both are ferocious and blood- 
thirsty animals, feeding on small mam- 
mals, such as rats, mice, moles, and on 
birds and frogs, and in their northern 
ranges the fur of both becomes white in 
winter, that of the latter forming the 
royal ermine. Similar in habits and 
distribution is the closely related polecat 
(P. fetidus), an albino variety of which 
has been domesticated as the ferret, 
used in rabbit-hunting. The mink 
(P. lutreola), which furnishes valuable 
fur, is semi-aquatic, and has partially 
webbed feet. arger than these, and of 
stouter build, is the wolverine or glutton 
(Gulo luscus), found in the woods of 
N. Europe, Asia, and America. It is 
exceedingly strong, and has been known 
to attack reindeer and even horses. 

The martens (Mustela) form another 
group, less active than true weasels, 
though none the less bloodthirsty. 
They are arboreal in habit, and the fur 
of some—such as the N. Asiatic sable 
and the Amer. sable—{fs very valuable. 


powerful 


Martens are confined to the N. hemis- 
ee pine marten being a native of 
ain. 

Still another up includes the 
badgers (Meles) of Europe and Asia, the 
Amer. skunks (Mephitis and Conepatus), 
and the Ind. and African ratels (Melliro- 
ra). These are heavily built nocturnal 
animals, given to burrowing, and in the 
colder areas to hibernation. The badger 
is a disappearing member of the Brit. 
fauna, and like its relatives is carnivor- 
ous, insectivorous, or even vegetarian, 
as necessity arises. 

Lastly come the otters, with webbed 
feet and aquatic habits, whose depreda- 
tions cause much damage to well-stocked 
trout and salmon streams, and whose 
fur is of considerable value. True 
otters (Lutra) are found almost all the 
world over, except in Australia, Mada- 
gascar, and some smaller islands, but 
the sea otter (Zataz) occurs only on the 
shores of the N. Pacific. 


WEATHER, see METEOROLOGY. 


WEATHER BUREAU, U.S, a 
branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture charged with reporting meteorologic- 
al conditions. It was established in 
1891, when it took over similar work 
hitherto performed by the Signal Service 
of the army. The bureau is best known 
by its daily forecasts of weather and 
storm warnings issued through the 
public press. It has more than 200 
stations in American and other territory. 
The work of the Central office at 
Washington covers a wide field, and in 
addition to forecasting includes reports 
on rivers and floods, agricultural meteor- 
ology and aerial exploration, the last 
named relating to technical problems of 
air pressure and vapor-tension. Not 
the least of the bureau's services is the 
maintenance and operation of coast 
telegraphy lines and transmission of 
intelligence for the benefit of commerce, 
mariners and the cotton trade. A 
recent development has been the use of 
wireless and radio apparatus for circu- 
lating reports on weather conditions. 


WEATHERFORD, a city of Texas, in 
Parker Co., of which it is the county 
seat. Its industries include the manu- 
facture of cotton. It has several educa- 
tional institutions. Pop. (1920) 6,203. 


WEATHER SIGNALS are displayed 
at prominent places near lake and ocean 
ports, to warn mariners and other in- 
terested porsona of the approach of 
storms. arious symbols have been 
used at different times, but attempts at 
international standardization have re- 
sulted in discarding all forms, except 
cones and flags for daylight signals and 
two and three lantern systems for use at 
night. Latterly naval and government 
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radio stations are being used to broad- | arrangements for automatically stopping 


cast storm warnings. Such weather 
signals are not to be confused with 
weather forecasts. The latter are made 
a day or two ahead, and are sometimes 
unreliable, while the former are usually 
reliable and are posted only when a 
storm is known to be moving toward the 

int at which the signals are displayed. 

he movement of storms was first 
systematically studied about 1850-60 
and signals were posted in England in 
1863. France and Germany soon fol- 
lowed. In the U.S. observations began 
in 1870 and the signal service was in- 
augurated in 1871. 

For complete description and in- 
terpretation of the signals refer to the 
International Weather Signal Code as 
published by the various governments. 


WEAVER, JAMES B. (1833-1912), an 
American politician, b. in Dayton, Ohio. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1854, served in the Federal Army 
during the Civil War, in which he rose 
to the rank of brigadier-general. After 
the war he practiced law in Iowa, edited 
the Iowa Tribune for a time, in Des 
Moines, and was elected to Congress in 
1879, serving two years. In 1880 he 
was the Presidential candidate of the 
Greenback Party, and again of the 
Populist Party, in 1892, when he 
received 22 electoral votes. 


WEAVER BIRDS ( Ploceide), a family 
of Old World finch-like Passerine Birds, 
with about 500 species, many of which 
build elaborate, flask-shaped nests; 
wie in habit; especially common in 

ca. 


WEAVING, the process of interlacing 
arn threads or similar flexible filaments 
y means of a loom, thus producing 

cloth or other fabric. Two sets of 
threads are used, crossing each other at 
right angles, the longitudinal set being 
called the warp, and the transverse set 
the weft. Besides fabrics made from 
one warp and one weft, there are others 
with two warps and one weft or two 
wefts and one warp; two, three, and 
other ply fabrics constructed from two 
or more warps and wefts; tapestries and 
similar fabrics made by intersecting two 
or more warps and wefts in a special 
manner; and gauzes in which one part 
of the warp is twisted round another 
part. In fabrics such as velvets, plushes, 
or Turkey carpets, a part of the weft or 
warp stands up vertically from the 
groundwork. 

The power-loom was invented in 1785 
by Epmunp CARTWRIGHT, an English 
clergyman. Modern power-looms em- 
body practically the same principles as 
the hand-loom. They are provided with 


the loom when a thread breaks, or when 
the shuttle fails to act properly. There 
are also automatic contrivances for 
ejecting empty shuttles, and for boring- 
into use ones, or replenishing the 
empty ones. When twoor more colors 
are to be used in the weft, two or more 
shuttles are placed in a rotating box, 
which automatically brings a shuttle of 
the right color into position for being 
thrown at the right time. The most 
intricate patterns can be woven by the 
Jacquard loom. In this loom the healds 
are arranged so that each is indepen- 
dent of the others, in order that any 
desired combination of warp-threads 
can be raised or lowered at any time, the 
actual combination being determined by 
the arrangement of a series of per- 
forations in an endless band of cards, 
the holes being pierced in accordance 
with the pattern to be woven. 


WEBB, ALEXANDER STEWART 
(1835-1911), an American educator, b. 
in New York City. He graduated from 
the West Point Military Academy, in 
1855, served through the Civil War, 
participating in the battles of Gettys- 
burg, the Wilderness and many others, 
rising to the rank of major-general. He 
resigned from the Army in 1870, after 
being appointed president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, which 
position he held until 1903. He was 
the author of: The Peninsula; Mc- 
Clellan’s Campaign of 1862. 


WEBB, BEATRICE (nee POTTER) 
(1858), Eng. author and investigator of 
social and industrial conditions; member 
of Royal Commission on Poor Law and 
Unemployment (1905-9) and joint ed. 
of Minority Report; also member of 
various other government committees; 
contributed to Charles Booth's Life and 
Labor of the People; ed. The Case for 
the Factory Acts (1901), The Case for the 
National Minimum (1913), Men and 
Women’s Wages, should they be equal? 
(1919); author of The Co-operative Move- 
ment in Great Britain (1891), and joint 
author with her husband (SIDNEY WEBB) 
of The History of Trade Unioniem. 


WEBB, JAMES WATSON (1802- 
1884). An American military officer 
and diplomatist, b. in Claverack, New 
York. He was a lieutenant in the 
artillery and became adjutant in 1825. 
He served under General Scott but 
resigned in 1827 to take up journalism. 
He was connected with two morning 
papers from 1827-1859. He was the 
author of: Altowan, or Incidents of Life 
and Adventure tn the Rocky Mountains 
(2 volumes) 1846. Slavery and tts 
Tendencies, 1856, also a pamphiet on 
National Currency. 


WEEB, SIDNEY (1859), Eng. writer 
and author of Socialism in England 
(1890), The Eight Hours Day (1891; 
with Harold Cox), Labor in the Longest 
Reign (1897), Towards Social Democracy 
1916), The Works Manager To-dcy 
1917); and, with his wife, The H*story 
of Trade Unionism (1894), Problems of 
Modern Industry (1898), History of 
Liquor Licensing (1903), The State and 
fhe Doctor (1910), 
Destitution (1911), A Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain 
(1920), etc. i 


WEBB CITY, a city of Missouri, in 
Joplin Co. Itis on the Missouri Pacific, 
and the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Tailroads. It is the center of an ex- 
tensive lead and zinc mining region, and 
in the neighborhood of the city are over 
200 mining plants. It has also a foun- 
dry, machine shops, iron works and 
flour mills. Pop. (1920) 7,807. 


WEBER, CARL MARIA FRIEDRICH 


ERNEST VON (1786-1826), Ger. com- 

ser; b. Eutin; d. in London. He 
studied under Abbe Vogler (of Brown- 
§ng's poem), and, in 1821, inaugurated 
purely Ger.: opera, aS opposed to the 
traditional and prevaling Ital. type, 
with his Der Freischutz, a work gaining 
for him the title, ‘Father of the Romantic 
School’; produced the operas Furyanthe 
o 1825) and Oberon (London, 


WEBER, WILHELM EDUARD (1804 
-91), Ger. physicist; b. Wittenberg; 

aduated Halle; prof. at Halle, Got- 
en, Leipzig; originated system of 
measuring electrical quantities. 


WEBER’S LAW.—A light weight, 
easily felt by itself, is scarcely noticed if 
added to a heavy weight; a candle seems 
scarcely to add to the illumination of 
sunlight; a voice, audible in quiet, is lost 
in roaring traffic. Weber’s w states 
that the least difference of stimulus 
which will produce a noticeable difference 
of sensational intensity, bears a con- 
stant proportion to the magnitude of the 
original stimulus—for light 1-100th, for 
sound 1-3rd, for lifted weights 1-30th, 
etc. The law does not hold good of 
very weak or very intense stimuli. 


WEBSTER, a city of Iowa, in Hamil- 
ton Co. It is on the Boone River. Its 
industries include railroad shops and 
several manufacturing establishments. 
Pop. (1920) 5,657. 


WEBSTER, a city of Massachusetts, 
in Worchester Co. It fs on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford and the 
Boston and Albany raflroads, and on 
French River. Its industries include 


The Prevention of 


the manufacture of cotton and other 
yarn. There is a public library. Pop. 
(1920) 13,258. 


WEBSTER, DANIEL (1782-1852), 
a celebrated American orator, statesman, 
and jurist. Began practising at the 
bar in 1805,.at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and very soon leapt to the front 
of his profession. Was elected to Con- 
gress, 1813, and sat there till 1817, still 
practising at Boston, where he had 
purc aased an estate. Entered Congress 
or the second time in 1822; elected to 
the Senate in 1828, and eight years later 
unsuccessfully ran for the presidency. 
In politics he seems first to have used 
his powerful oratorical gifts on the 
side of Free Trade, but afterwards 
espoused the system of Clay (see 
Tarirr). He was appointed Secretary 
of State under Harrison, and while 
holding that office negotiated the 
celebrated Oregon Treaty with Lord 
Ashburton. He resigned office in 1843, 
and again sat in the Senate, 1845. In 
1850 he again filled the office of Secretary 
of State, retaining the post till his death. 
Was one of the greatest American 
orators of all time, though he did not 
always employ his gifts on the side of 
morality, especially when he refused’ to 
support the abolition of slav on the 
ground that the Union would be en- 
dangered. 


WEBSTER, HENRY KITCHELL 
(1875), an American author born at 
Evanston, Illinois. In 1897 he grad- 
uated from Hamilton College. Author 
of: The Short Line War (with SAMUEL 
Merwin) 1899. The Banker and the 
Bear; The Story of a Corner in Land, 
1900. Calumet ‘“‘ K” (with SAMUEL 
Merwin), 1901. Roger Drake, Captain 
of Industry, 1903. The Duke of Cameron 
Avenue, 1904. The Sky Man, 1910. 
The Girl in the Other Seat, 1911. The 
Ghost Girl, 1913. The Butterfly, 1914. 
The Real Adventure, 1916. The Painted 
Scene, 1916. An American Family, 
Bia Mary Wollaston, 1920. Real Life 

e § 


WEBSTER, JOHN (fi. 1602-24), Eng. 
dramatist, about whose life scarcely any 
authentic facts are known. The first 
great tragedy he composed was the 
White Devil, a drama of astonis 
power and pathos. This was follow 

y The Duchess of Malfi, whose supreme 
tragic excellence Lamb so well extolled. 
The Devil’s Law Case is inferior in plot 
and style. 


WEBSTER, NOAH (1758-1843), an 
American lexicographer, born at W. 
Hartford, Connecticut. He began life 
as a schoolmaster and published A 
Grammatical Institute of the English 
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aring his 
peared in 1828. 
the Minerva (1793) and the Herald 
and wrote A Brief History of Epidem- 
tes (1799), A Philosophical and Prac- 
aout Engish Grammar (1807), and other 
works. 


WEBSTER GROVES, a city of Mis- 
souri, in St. Louis Co. It is on the St. 
Louis and San Francisco railroads, and 
8 Chiefly a residential suburb of St. 
Louis. It has several educational in- 
stitutions and a public library. Pop. 
(1920) 9,475. 


P 
a 
0. 


pendious 
Spiritual Songs. 


WEDGE, piece of metal (occasfonally 
wood) triangular in section and taper- 
ing; point inserted into wood required 
to be split; broad end driven in; wood 
splits with grain. 


WEDGWOOD, JOSIAH (1730-05), 
celebrated for his pottery. e began 
dusiness at Burslem, Staffordshire, where 
iis father was also a potter; and so im- 
əroved the materials and the form and 
lecoration of his procuce that Wedg- 
wood ware became famous as the tangible 
representation of a fine art. 


WEDNESBURY (52° 33 N. 20 1 W. 
ovn, Staffordshire, England; fron an 
soal-mining center; manufactures fron 
and steel. Pop. (1921) 30,407. 


Woden’s Day), the fourth day of the 
week. was the Dies Mercurii of the 
Romans,” whom the French follow in 
Mercedi 


WEED, THURLOW (1797-1882), an 
American editor and politician, b. in 
Cairo, N. Y. Asa boy he began work- 
ne in a printing office, then served as & 
private the American Army during 
the War of 1812, after which he edited 
country papers in western New York. 
In 1830 he founded and edited the 
Albany Evening Journal, 
Jackson Whig organ, which later became 
à strong By journal of the Re- 
ublican Party. He became influential 

politics and while never accepting 
political office himself, dominated in 
the councils of the party. He was 
responsible for the nomination of 
Harrison, in 1836 and 1840, of Clay, 
in. 1844, of Taylor, in 1848, of Scott, 
În 1852, and . during the 


an anti-| seed 


Civil War|b 





he ve strong rt to Lincoln. 
In F507-8 he ditel tho New York 


Commercial Advertiser, later The Globe, 
He wrote Letters from Europe and the 
— Indies, 1866 and Reminiscences 


WEED, WALTER HARVEY (1862); 
an American geologist born in St. Lo 
Missouri. While engaged in geologt 
explorations in Montana, 1889-1898, he 
made many valuable discoveries. Author 
of: Classification of Ore Deposits, 1906. 
Geology of Butte, Montana, 1914. Ore 
Deposits, Their Nature and Occurence, 
1905. Copper Mines of the World, 1907. 
Editor and publisher of the Mines Hand- 
book (successor to The Copper Hand- 
book). Also many papers on geological 
subjects. 


WEEDS are wild plants growing in 
cultivated ground, as on the farm or 
the kitchen — plants out of 
place. In fighting weeds, garden flowers 
will be much assisted by deep cultivation 
rich soil, and a ———— of those general 
conditions which conduce to their health 
and vigor. As a rule, it is the perene 
nial weeds with spreading roots, tape 
roots, or underground stems which 
give the real trouble. The study of 
the habits and habitat of weeds Is of the 
highest importance to the farm and the 
market garden. Some are dangerous 
to the life of farm stock, while others 
injure their produce or reduce its value, 
as in the case of hay. Parasitic weeds 
include broom-rape and dodder, which 
at and e or destroy clover 
and other cultivated plants. Weeds are 
distributed through their seeds in farm 
manure, in impure seed sown for cro 
by the non-destruction O KEO WIDE w 
plants which are permit to seed . 
the wind, by birds, by underground 
stems, by men and animals. The 
various species of weeds are to a large 
extent controlled by the character of 
the soil and its altitude. ‘Weeds v. 
too, as between arabile and pasture land, 
and to some extent in accordance with 
the cultivated crops grown upon the 
former. The vitality and behavior of 
their seed depend chiefly upon the 
surrounding conditions, such as where 
and how it fs stored, and the temp. 
and humidity of the atmosphere. Weed 
s which contain ofl retain their 
vitality for a considerable period—thus 
it is that charlock seed (Brassica sinapis) 
may produce a heavy crop when an 
old pasture is ploughed. There are 
numerous wild plants which produce an 
enormous num of seeds, and where 
these are distributed after seeding, 
whether by the wind or by the imple- 
ments of the farm, and subsequently 
uried, a large proportion will retain 


their vitality and te when once 
more they are brought to the surface. 
Weed seeds buried deep live longer than 
those which lie nearer the light. Weeds 
are distributed by cattle and other 
animals which consume the ripe seed of 
such weeds as are mixed with their food 
plants. Many such seeds find their 
way unharmed into the manure, when 
they may be once more in a position to 
germinate and infest the land. The 
serious character of the damage which 
weeds are able to commit may be 
gauged by the fact that a single plant 
of the ox-eye daisy may produce 20,000 

Ss, While such weeds as scentless 
mayweed, sow-thistle, bindweed, bur- 
dock, poppy, and groundsel may produce 
some thousands per plant. 


Although most weeds are noxious 
pests, some are of practical value when 
pared under cultivation. Among use- 
ul weeds or wild plants are those which 
are of a poisonous character—aconite, 
foxglove, and poppy. Weeds growing 
on uncropped land retain the nitrates 
which would otherwise pass into the 
subsoil or the drains and be lost. Sub- 
sequently destroyed, they decompose, 
and form manure for cultivated plants 
whether in the soil or on the compost 
heap. Where weeds grow upon culti- 
vated soil they rob the cultivated plants 
of both moisture and food, and in 
accordance with their number and size 

h the value of crops. Weeds, 
too, harbor parasites which commit 
damage to an alarming extent. They 
are, however, indicative of the character 
of a soil. Thus sedge, knot-grass, 
ragged robin, rush, horsetail, and 
meadow-sweet suggest dampness in a 
soil; dandelion, goosefoot, buttercup, 
and coltsfoot indicate good soll; spurry, 
Mayweed, quaking-grass, and ragwort 
indicate poor soil. 


The prevention of weed production ‘ts 
Pania than its destruction. Among 
the t methods known are the employ- 
ment of clean or pure seed; the de- 
struction of growing weeds before they 
are able to seed; frequent and thorough 
cultivation of the land prepared for 
crops, especially on the rotation system; 
the cleaning of hedges, ditches, and 
roadsides for the prevention of weeds 
growing; burning the refuse of the 
threshing machine; the frequent cutting 
of perennial weeds in hot weather— 
thistles, docks, nettles, ragweed; draining 
wet land. Weeds are largely destroyed 
by particular crops which smother 
them, such as vetches, crimson clover, 
rape, mustard, maize. Where grass 
land is manured with phosphates 
clovers are encouraged and weeds 
suppressed until they almost disappear. 
The_worst_weeds, in the opiniongof a 
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number of practical agriculturists, are 
couch-grass, charlock, thistle, dock, 
coltsfoot, chickweed, bindweed, spurry, 
poppy, wild oat, and knotweed. All 
weeds may be destroyed by summer 
fallowing and the exposure of the roots 
to the sun by ploughing and harrowing. 
Spraying with a 3 per cent solution of 
sulphate of copper, applied at the rate 
of 50 gal. per acre, will kill charlock 
without damaging clover or corn. 


WEEHAWKEN, a town of New 
Jersey, in Hudson Co. It is on the West 
Shore, and the New York Central and 
other railroads, and on the Hudson 
River, opposite New York City. Its 
chief industry is the shipping of coal in 
which it is preeminent in the United 
States. It has coal docks of several 
railroads. There are public and pa- 
rochial schools. Weehawken is famous 
as the duelling ground of Alexander 
pararon and Aaron Burr. Pop. (1920) 


WEEK, seo CALENDAR, CHRONOLOGY. 


WEEKS, JOHN WINGATE (1860), 
Secretary of War, born in Lancaster, 
New Hampshire. In 1881 he graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy. 
Midshipman, United States Navy, 1881- 
1883 and land commissioner of Florida 
Southern Railroad, 1886-1888. He 
was mayor of Newton, Massachusetts, 
1903-1904. United States Senator from 
Massachusetts from 1903-1919. In 1921 
appointed Secretary of War in Cabinet 
of President Harding. He commanded 
a vision of Massachusetts Naval 
Brigade from 1890-1898. 


WEEVIL, COTTON 


Bott WEEVIL. 
WEIGALL, ARTHUR EDWARD 


PEARSE BROME (1880), Eng. Egyp- 
tologist, author and artist; employed in 
research work in Egypt (1901-14), of 
which he has pub. records; inspector- 
general of antiquities, Egyptian Govern- 
ment (1905-14); literary works include 
Life of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt 
1911; Egypt from 1790 to 1914, 1915; 
and Madeleine of the Desert, 1920. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. The com- 
monest and most accurate type is the 
equal-armed balance—a beam supported 
in the middle and carrying at each end 
a scale pan. The beam is rested upon 
polished planes by means of knife-edges 
of hardened steel, and the scale-pans 
hang by chains from hooks also resting 
upon knife-edges. The beam should be 
horizontal when the pans are removed, 
and these, with their chains should be 
exactly equal in weight. Other things 
being equal, the longer the arms of the 


See CoTron 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
balance, — smaller me weight = the| | “Cubic Measure 
eam; and the nearer the center of grav- if 
ity of the beam to the point of support |. a ae — — foot 


the greater will be the sensitiveness of 


144 cubic inches’ = 1 board foos 
the balance. For retail trade purposes, ae 
—— rapidity is ore raportan — 128 cubic feet 1 cord 
ute accuracy, the coun machine, Dry Measu 
which has scale-pans above and resting 2 pints * iy tart 
upon two beams cast in one piece or A PAA — a 
locked together, is most convenient, q : 


giving free access to the scale-pans. 





4 = 1 bushel 
1 barrel (for fruit, vegetables, 
and other dry commodities) = 


urements of length, area, volume, mass, | 7056 cubic inches = 105 dry quarts. 

etc., are made by finding how often the 

unknown contains a fixed quantity or Lxneay Measure 

unit, really arbitrary. The fixed unit 12 inches =1 foot 

derived from a standard fixed by the 3 feet = 1 yard 

United States Bureau of Stan . E3 yards], = 1 rod or poie 
In the Metric System, in use in almost rods = 1 furlong =: 

every ci ed country, the International 8 furlongs = statute mile 

Standard is the distance between two (1760 yards, or 5280 feet) 

marks on an X-shaped platinum-iridium 3 miles _ = league 

bar at 0° c. at Paris. This standard — 


is copied from the original in the Ar- 
chives, supposed to be one-ten-millionth 





Zinear Measures (Special) 





of the earth’s quadrant from the North = 
role to the Equator ; ane oe a pei =} — 
ilooram equals one thousand grammes 7 
where one gramme is the mass of a cubic} 7:92- inches 1 ov ink eyor 8 
centimetre of distilled water at 4° c.f 9 inches atanan 
Forty standard copies of the metre and’ a feet — —— 
kliogram were made for distribution 40 yards =l bolt (cloth)) 
among the nations. io chains — 
The chief American systems are: (6080.20 feet=1 nautical mile = 1.1516 
e A pothecaries’ Fluid Measure statuto miles) | 
60 minims = 1 fluid dram yey easure | 
8 fluid drams m1 fluid ounce 4 gills Liquid M =1 — 
16 fluid ounces = 1 liquid pint sata sa — —— 
8 liquid pints = 1 gallon 2p — el eallen 
(British measures differ from above)| 344; daltons: — Peal 
Apothecaries’ Weight barrels #1 hogshead 
20 grains = 1 scruple 
3 scruples =1 dram [Paper Measure _ 
8 drams == 1 ounce For small papers the old measure is 
12 ounces 1 pound still in use: 
Avoirdupots Weight a6 cules =o 
27% grains «1 dram" (480 sheets) . 
1 — — pound For papers put up in cases, bands. 
25 pounds = 1 short quart or mame the following measure ís now 
28 pounds == 1 long quarter 25 sheets = 1 quire 
4 quarters =1 —— 20 quires = 1 standard 
weig ream 
(short hundredweight =100 pounds) — 
Nee Serta att MA = Lire pounds) 
undred w = n 
(short ton = 2,000 pounds) 144 — M pin foot 
(long ton = 2,240 pounds) $ * f ee a J yard 
Circular Measure 30 sq. yards = 1 sq. rod or 
60 seconds =1 minute perch 
60 minutes = 1 degree 160 sq. rods =æ 1 acre 
90 degrees =] quadrant 640 acres =1 sq. mile 
4 quadrants =1 circle or f 36 square miles =1 township 
circumference (6 miles sq.) 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Surveyor’s Measure. 





7.92 inches = m=] link 
(Gunter’s or surveyor’s) 
100 links =æ 1 chain ( 
feet) 
80 chains = 1 mile 
Surveyor’s Area Measure . 
625 sg. links =l 2 pole 
or 8q. 
16 (sq.) poles 1 sq. chain 
(surveyor’s) 
10 sq. chains or 
160 sq. rods wl acre 
640 acres «1 sq. mile’ 
36 sq. miles. = 1 township 
)Time Measure 
60 seconds =1 minute 
60 minutes =] hour 
24 hours =j — 
7 days a week 
365 days E Ad 
366 days eap year / 
Troy — 
24 grains =] pennyweight 
20 pennyweights  =1 ounce 
12 — und 


poun 
Carat (for precious stones) «= 200 mil- 
ligrams. The carat was formerly an 
ambiguous term having many values in 
various countries. 
Karat (fineness of gold) = 1-24 (by 
weight) gold. For example, 24 karats 
«pure gold; 18 karate fine = 18-24 
pure gold. 


In the metric system we have: 
Measures of Length.—1 metre (m.) = 


miliimetres (mm.)=100 centi-} E 


metres (cm.) = 10 decimetres (dm.). 
10 metres =l — 
10 dekametres =1 hectometre (hm.) 
1,000 metres=10 =1 kilometre 
hectometres = (km.) 


). 
A micron =‘001 mm., a micromfl- 
limetre ‘000001 mm., are. used 


fn sciences. 

Measures of Area.—100 millimetres 
=l sq. centimetre; 10, sq. centil- 
metres = 1 sq. metre; 1 million sq. metres 
=1 sq. kilometre = 0'386 sg. mile; 1 
sq. metres = 1 are; 100 ares=1 hectare = 
2°4711 acres. 

Measures of Weight.—1,000 milli- 

grams (mg.) = 100 centigrams (cg.) = 10 
dodiera ins (dg.) =1 gramme ( 
Seer 1 kilogramme (kes) = == 2°20462 

1,000 kilogrammes=1 metric ton = 
= "9842 tons. The Centner, the cwt. of 
several continental countries, is now 
fixed at 50 kilogrammes. 

Measures of Capacity.—1,000 cubic 
centimetres = 1 lire = 1 0567 5 quarts; 
1,000 Htres = 1 rouble meter. 


(=0°6214 


| raise the water-level. 


gm.); 1,000 


t of velocity 
hysicat 


measuremen 
acceleration, work, and otherfp 
uantities involve the fundamental 


q 

units of length, pa "and time. Of the 
two systems—the foot-pound-second (F. 

P.s.) and the centimeter-gramme-seeond 

(c.a.s8.)——the former is used in engineer- 

ing, the latter;in general scientific and 

electrical measurements. 


WEI-HAI-WEI (37° 35’ N., 122° 13’ 
E.), territory, N. E. China, extending 
10 miles along the coast-line of Bay of 
Wei-hai-Wei, and also including several 
islands in the bay; leased by Britain in 
1898; contains the ht of Wei-hai-Wei; 
naval and coaling station. Pop. 148,000. 
An offer was made by England for its 
return to Ohina at the Washington 
Conference in 1922. 


WEILBURG (52° 9’ N., 8° 14’ E), 
town, on Lahn, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia: 
has a castle, formerly the residence of 
dukes of Nassau-Weilburg. Pop. 4,000. 


WEIMAR (50° 59’ N., 11° 19’ E.), 
city, on the Ilm, capital of Saxe-Welmar- 
isenbach, Ger.; con former grand- 
ducal palace and Court theater, in front 
of which is Rietschel’s famous Goethe- 
Schiller monument; chiefly famous for 
its associations with Goet who lived 
here (1782-1832), and Schiller, who 
passed last years here; has large 

uilding containing archives of the two 
poets. Here was held in 1919 the Con- 
vention which formulated a constitution 
for the German Republic. Pop. 35,000. 


WEINHEIM (49° 33’ N., 8° 43’ E.); 
town, Baden, Germany; manufactures 
leather. Pop. 15,000. 


WEIR, barrier placed across river to 
Used for mill 
races and purposes of navigation. 
Saxons used arrangements of stakes 
and twigs as fish traps and water dams. 
When water wheels were a source of 
power w.’s were used to divert the cur- 
rent to the wheel. W.’s are generally of 
three types; solid, watertight dams of 
earthwork, simple, strong, and durable; 
drawdoor, by which the of 
the river may be regulated by sluico 


tes; and morable, consisting of fron 
7 frames in beds . 


of masonry. 


WEISMANN 


into 
English, include Studies in the Theory of 
of Descent, 1882; Essays on Heredity, 
1892; The Germ-plasm, 1893, and Evo- 
lution Theory, 1904. 


WEISSENBURG, a tn. of Germany, in 
Alsace-Lorraine on the R. Lauter, 20 
m. W. of Karlsruhe. Under the old 
German empire it was a free city until 
the end of the 17th century, when it 
was ceded to France. In 1870 the first 
battle of the Franco-German War was 
fought here, when the Crown Prince 
of Prussia defeated the French troo 
under Douay. It is now an industrial 
town with manufs. of leather, matches, 
and stockings. Pop. 6,772. 


WEISSENFELS (51° 12’ N., 11° 
58’ E.), town on Saale, Pruss. Saxony; 
manufactures machinery. Pop. 35,000. 


WELCH, WILLIAM HENRY (1850), 
an American pathologist born at Nor- 
folk, Connecticut. In 1870 he graduated 
from Yale College. He was professor of 
pathological anatomy and general path- 
ology at Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, 1879-1884 and since 1916 di- 
rector of the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins. Presi- 
dent of Maryland State Board of Health 
since 1898 and president of the board of 
directors of Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, 1901. 


WELD, Woo.pv, Dymr’s Rocxer 
Reseda Luteola), plant of order Rese- 
acee; flowers are yellow, and resemble 

Mignonette; formerly used in dyeing. 


WELDING, the joining of metallic 
surfaces by pressure while in a pariy 
fused state. The first essential ab- 
solute cleanliness, both chemical and 
mechanical. The temperature varies 
with different metals, but in every case 
it must be high enough to bring the 
surfaces to a pasty condition, yet not 
enough to oxidize them. Thermic w. 
depends upon the affinity of powdered 
aluminum for metallic oxides, sulphides, 
or chlorides, which may be employed 
for the reduction of metals with which 
oxygen, sulphur, or chlorine combine. 
Finely granulated aluminum is mixed 
with iron oxides and ignited and as ex- 
ceedingly high temperature is produced 
by the rapid oxidation of the aluminum. 
The process is used for tramway rails, 
steel girders, broken castings, etc. In 
electric w. the heat of the electric arc 
is used. Considerable heat is wasted 
and the process is slow. In the so- 


WELFARE WORK 


called electric blowpipe the arc is mag- 
netically deflected. The Thomson proce 
ess is electric w. in which the resis- 
tance of the metal itself is utilized. A: 
current of low voltage but extremely : 
high amperage is sent through the pieces 
to be welded, which are pressed together. ; 
By this process almost all metals and | 
alloys can be welded. 


WELFARE WORK, an interesting! 
and important economic development 
of recent years has been the greater, 
interest taken by employers in the 
working and living conditions of em- 

loyes. Some, but not all of this has 
been due to pure benevolence. En- 
lightened self-interest has shown that 
the morale and efficiency of the work- 
ingman are improved when the mind is 
relieved of worry and living conditions 
for himself and family are pleasant 
and inspiring. More than 6500 large: 
firms and corporations in the United: 
States have paid special attention to: 
matters beari on the health, food; 
and housing of their workingmen as: 
well as to better sanitary and hygienic 
conditions in the plants themselves. 
These include improvement in light- 

and ventilation, reduction of ir- 
ritating noises, provisions of facilities 
for lunch rooms, rest rooms, and 
rooms, establishment of club houses 
at the seashore and in the mountains 
for summer vacations, the building of 
attractive houses surrounded by pretty 
gardens and similar enterprises designed 
to increase the well being and self- 
respect of employes. i An impetus was 
ven to this movement by the World 
ar, when the Government set the 
example of housing great multitudes of 
workers under the best sible cone 
ditions. This was true of the Govern- 
ment Departments at Washington and 
also of those of Great Britain and 
France. In private industries, atten- 
tion has also given to educational 
improvement. Many of them have 
maintained domestic science classes, 
settlement houses and kindergartens. 
Thousands of s employes are 
designated to work for social betterment 
among their associates’ families. isit- 
ing nurses are engaged to take care of 
ailing children while parents are at work. 
Hygienic instruction is given as to the 
extermination of mosquitos and flies, 
the disposal of garbage, the importance 
of pure water and pure milk, the aboli- 
tion of nuisances and the prevention of 
tuberculosis. In many establishments 
the mind of the worker is relieved of 
anxiety and his loyalty to his employer 
strengthened by a system of life in- 
surance, continued pay during sickness 
and old age pensions. The movement 
is of comparatively modern growth but. 


‘WELLINGTON 





is expanding very rapidly due to the 
demonstration that the comfort an 
Aappincss of the workingman are not 
only laudable aims in themselves but 
form an economic asset of great value 
to his employer. 


WELL, seo WATER, ARTESIAN WELLS. 


) WELLAND, a town of Ontario, Can- 
ada. It is on the Welland Canal. It 


.has a large lake commerce. Pop. about 
110,000. 


} WELLAND CANAL, a waterway 
in Ontario, Canada, running from 
Port Colborne, on Lake Erie, to 
Port Dalhousie, on Lake Ontario, a 
distance of 27 miles. It was opened in 
1833. In 1913 work was begun on 
enlarging the canal, making it 200 feet 
hapa gs feet deep and thirty miles in 


! WELLES, GIDEON (1802-1878), an 
American statesman, b. in Glastonbury, 
Conn. He studied law and in 1826 
became proprietor and editor of the 
Hartford Times. From 1861 until the 
conclusion of the Civil War he was 
Secretary of the 'Navy funder President 
Lincoln, in which position he showed 
marked administrative ability. He wrote 
My Memoirs of the War. 


| WELLES, THOMAS, a colonial gov- 
ernor, born in England, in 1597. In 
1636 he came to America, settling in 
Hartford, Conn. He was governor of 
Oonnecticut colony in 1655 and 1658. 


WELLESLEY, a town of Massachu- 
setts, in Norfolk Co., 15 miles south- 
west of Boston. It is the seat of Welles- 
iy College and is a favorite residential 

y. 


WELLESLEY, MARQUESS OF, 
RicHarRD CoLLEY WESLEY (1760-1842), 
Brit. statesman; elder bro. of Duke 
of Wellington; ed. Eton, and Christ- 
church, Oxford; entered Parliament, 
1787; Gov.-Gen. of India, and Baron 
W., 1797; marquis, 1799. Maintained 
and extended Brit. predominance in 
India; recalled, 1805; Lord-Lieut. of 
Ireland, 1821-28 and 1833-34. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, a non- 
sectarian educational institution ex- 
clusively for women, founded by Henry 
F. Durant, of Boston, in 1875, in the 
village of Wellesley, Mass., about 15 
miles southwest of Boston. The student 
enrollment in 1921-22 was 1,551, while 
the members of the faculty numbered 
134. The president was Miss Ellen 
Fitz Pendleton. 


USEN, JULIUS (1844), the- 
and 


ol hilologist 
o ologist; 
wald 1872, 1882, 


Got 1802; has written brilliant 


tingen, 
d | works on Old and New Testament and 


on Muhammadanism. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. (52° 19’ N., 
0° 42’ W.), town, Northamptonshire, 
England; manufactures boots and shoes. 
Pop. 20,000. 
WELLINGTON, (1) cap. of New 
Zealand, in N. Island, on Cook Strait 
(41° 16’ 8S., 174° 47’ E.); seat of Vic- 
toria Univ. College; foundries, freezing 
works, soap and candle works, boot 
factories; important trade. Pop. 95,200. 
(2) Tn., — England (52° 43’ 
N., 2° 31’ W.); manufactures agri 
tural implements, wood 
fron articles. 
(3) Tn., Somersetshire, i ea (50° 
58’ N., 3° 14’ W.); from it the Duke of 
Wellington took his title; druggets, ser- 
ges, brick and tile works. Pop. 7,600. 


WELLINGTON, a city of Kansas, 
in Sumner Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, and the Atchison, Topeka 
and Sante Fe railroads. The city is the 
center of an important agricultural 
region and has a large trade in live stock, 
arm products and grain. It has flour 
mills, railroad skops, and other indus- 
tries. There is a public library, a city 
hall and a court house. Pop. (1920) 


7,048. 

WELLINGTON, DUKE OF, Ar- 
THUR WELLESLEY, lst Duxm (1769—- 
1852), b. Ireland; s. of Lord Morning- 
ton; joined the army under the pur- 
chase system and passed through several 
regiments until at 24 he commanded the 
33rd Foot, still known as the Duke of 
W.’s regiment. His first experience of 
active service was in the Low Countries 
under Duke of York; he afterwards 
accompanied his regiment to India, and 
through his brother's influence obtained 
important commands which enabled him 
to display his great abilities; his name 
is particularly associated with the bat- 
tles of Assaye and Argaum. 

He returned in 1805 and was placed 
in command of an expedition which had 
for its object the expulsion of the French 
m Lisbon; he succeeded in defeating 
Marshal Junot at Vimiero and Rolica, 
but was then ordered back to England, 
and the operations against Napoleon 
were conducted by Sir John Moore. 
After Moore's death, in 1808, W. again 
appeared in the Peninsula with enlarged 
powers which enabled him to control 
not only the tactics and the strategy 
but the policy of the war. He remained 
until he had expelled the French from 
Spain and his army was in actual oc- 
cupation of Fr. territory between 


rof. at Greifs- | Bayonne and Toulouse in 1814, when 
burg, 1885, | Napoleon fell from power and the 


war 


WELLMAN WELSBACH LIGHT 


ended. W. served as ambassador at | Our Strength, 1864; Relation of Tariff 
a unai prePoleon rrappeared — the | to Wages, 1888. 
— ian at os roes mi | WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE 
a be BAE Gene — with (1866), Eng. ere she — 
as occup a 
the Prussians, Austrians, and Russians), study of Socialism, the fruits of which 


with the object of crushing Napoleon’s Rated 
appeared in such works as Anticipations, 
E one atio ne cote et, the | DBT an sucti works Making, 1903: 


defensive operations south of Waterloo : 
=- 's| 4 Modern Utopia, 1905; New Worlds 


ee — 1 Napoleon's forces and Tono Bungay, he has been engaged in 
s writing a series of novels which shall 
represent all aspects of contemporary 
Eng. life; a master of the short story, 
his writings of this kind have been col- 
lected in The Country of the Blind, 1911. 
Amongst his best known works, in ad- 
dition to those mentioned, are Kippa, 
1905; Ann Veronica, 1909; History of 
Mr. Polly, 1910; The New Machiavelli, 
1910; Marriage, 1912: Bealby, 1915; 
The Research Magnificent, 1915; The 
Soul of a Bishop, 1917: Joan and Peter, 
1918; The Undying Fire, 1919: Outline 
“A — and Russia in the Shadows, 


WELLS, HORACE (1815-1848), an 
American dentist, born in Hartford, Vt. 
He is claimed to have been the first to 
use anaesthetics successfully by in- 
haling nitrous oxide gas. 


WELLS, SIR THOMAS SPENCER, 
Bart. (1818-97), Eng. surgeon;tb. St. 
Albans; ed. St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, and elsewhere (M.R.C.S., 1841); 
surgeon to Samaritan Free Hospital for 
Women and Children; Hunterian prof. 
of Surgery and Pathology (1878), and 
pres. (1882) Royal Coll. of Surgeons; 
famous gynæcologist and surgeon, in- 
——— various new operativo pro- 
cedures. 


WELLSTON, a city of Missourt, in 
St. Louis Co. It forms a suburb of St. 
Louis. Por. about 7,000. 

WELLSTON, a town of Ohfo, in 
— — It is poe — o: — 
tensive coal mining on and has fron, 
— and cement works. Pop. (1920) 















of the Cinque Ports; he d. at Walmer 
Castle and was buried in St. Paul's 


Cathedral. 

WELLMAN, WALTER (1858), an 
American journalist and explorer. When 
still a boy he began newspaper work and 
for the greater part of his life was con- 
nected with journalistic enterprises. 
In 1894-98 he headed explorations in 


airship and again in 1909, failing in 
both. In 1910 he attempted a flight from 
the United States to Europe and al- 
though he failed in this he flew over the 
ocean 1,000 miles, which was a record 
at that time. 


WELLS (51° 12’ N., 2° 39’ W), town, 
Somerset, England, situated at foot of 
Mendip Hills; bp.’s see (with Bath); 
has very beautiful cathedral, dating 
from XIII. cent.; the west front, with 
its host of figures, is unsurpassed, and 
the chapter-house and Lady-Chapel are 
perfect examples of Early Eng. archi- 
tecture; has episcopal palace. Pop. 
(1921) 4,372. 


WELLS, C S JEREMIAH 
(1798?-1879), Eng. poet; b. in London, 
and unjustly neglected. The extraor- 
— richness P imagery and beauty 
oF language o ramatic poem,| WELLSVILLE city of Ohio, in 
Joseph and His Brethren, were justly Columbine, Co.” it is on the Pennsyl- 


commended by Swinburne. vania Railroad, and on the Ohio River. 
WELLS, DAVID AMES (1828-1898), | It is an important commercial city and 

an American political economist, born | has manufactures of steel, terra cotta, 

in Springfield, Massachusetts. He grad- | boilers, etc. Pop. (1920) 8,899. 

uated from Williams College in 1847 WELS (48° 9’ N., 14° 1° E.), town, 


and from Lawrence Scientific School g 
on Traun, Upper Austria: manufactures 
in 1851. Chairman of a commission in copper, brass. Pop. 15,470. 


1866 to devise ways to raise money for 
the government and from 1866-1870 WELSBACH LIGHT, a formation of 
a special commissioner of revenue. gas lighting invented by Carl von 
Appointed a member of the board of | Welsbach in 1884. It is based on the 

discovery that certain materials be- 


Arbitration for Railroads in 1879. 
Among his books are: Our Burden and | come incandescent at a low temperature, 


WELL 


. WELLINGTON 





is expanding very rapidly due to the 
demonstration that the comfort and 
happines of the workingman are not 
only laudable aims in themselves but 
form an economic asset of great value 
to his employer. 


WELL, see WATER, ARTESIAN WELLS. 


, a town of Ontario, Can- 
ada. It is on the Welland Canal. It 
pas — lake commerce. Pop. about 


WELLAND CANAL, a waterway 
fn Ontario, Canada, running from 
Port Colborne, on Lake Erie, to 
Port Dalhousie, on Lake Ontario, a 
distance of 27 miles. It was opened in 
1833. In 1913 work was on 
enlarging the canal, making it 200 feet 
Reet feet deep and thirty miles in 


! WELLES, GIDEON (1802-1878), an 
American statesman, b. in Glastonbury, 
Conn. He studied law and in 1826 
became proprietor and editor of the 
Hartford Times. From 1861 until the 
conclusion of the Civil War he was 
Secretary of the Navy funder President 
Lincoln, in which position he showed 
marked administrative ability. He wrote 
My Memoirs of the War. 


| WELLES, THOMAS, a colonial gov- 
ernor, born in England, in 1597. In 
1636 he came to America, settling in 
Hartford, Conn. He was governor of 
Connecticut colony in 1655 and 1658. 


a town of Massachu- 
setts, in Co., 15 miles south- 
west of Boston. It is the seat of Welles- 
pd College and is a favorite residential 


WELLESLEY, MARQUESS OF, 
RIcHARD CoLLEY WESLEY (1760-1842), 
Brit. statesman; elder bro. of e 
of Wellington; ed. Eton, and Christ- 
church, Oxford; entered Parliament, 
1787; Gov.-Gen. of India, and Baron 
W., 1797; margin, 1799. Maintained 
and extended Brit. predominance in 
India; recalled, 1805; Lord-Lieut. of 
Ireland, 1821-28 and 1833-34. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, a non- 
eectarian educational institution ex- 
clusively for women, founded by He 
F. Durant, of Boston, in 1875, in the 
village of Wellesley, Mass., about 15 
miles southwest of Boston. The student 
enrollment in 1921-22 was 1,551, while 
the members of the faculty numbered 
134. The president was Miss Ellen 
Fitz Pendleton. 


WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS (1844), the- 
Ologian and philologist; 
Waid, 1872, 1882, 


WELLIN 
mills. 
Ww 
Duk 
nry 


Göttingen, 1802; has written brilliant 
works on Old and New Testament and 
onM adanism. 


WELLINGBOROUGH (52° 19’ N., 
0° 42’ W.), town, Northamptonshire, 
England; manufactures boots and shoes. 
Pop. 20,000. 

WELLINGTON, (1) cap. of New 
Zealand, in N. Island, on Cook Strait 
(41° 16’ S., 174° 47’ E.); seat of Vic- 
toria Univ. College; foundries, freezing 
works, soap and candle works, boot 
factories; important trade. Pop. 95,200. 
(2) Tn., Shropshire, England (52° 43’ 
N., 2° 31’ W.); manufactures agricul- 


tural implements, wood ware, nails, 
brass and iron articles. Pop. 7,800. 
(3) Tn., Somersetshire, England (50° 


58’ N., 3° 14’ W.); from it the Duke of 
Wellington took his title; druggets, ser- 
ges, brick and tile works. Pop. 7,600. 


GTON, a city of Kansas, 
in Sumner Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, and the Atchison, Topeka 
and Sante Fe railroads. The city is the 
center of an important agricultural 
region and has a large trade in live stock, 
farm products and grain. It has flour 

; shops, and other indus- 
tries. There is a public library, a city 
cay mma a court house. Pop. (1920) 


WELLINGTON, DUKE OF, Ar- 
THUR WELLESLEY, lsr Duxm (1769- 
1852), b. Ireland; s. of Lord Morning- 
ton; joined the army under the pur- 
chase system and passed through several 
regiments until at 24 he commanded the 
33rd Foot, still known as the Duke of 

.8 His first experience of 
active service was in the Low Countries 


ent. 


under Duke of York; he afterwards 
accompanied his regiment to India, and 
through his brother’s influence obtained 
important commands which enabled him 
to display his great abilities; his name 
is particularly associated with the bat- 
tles of Assaye and Argaum. 

He returned in 1805 and was placed 
in command of an expedition which had 
for its object the expulsion of the French 
from Lisbon; he succeeded in defeating 
Marshal Junot at Vimiero and Rolica, 
but was then ordered back to England, 
and the operations against Napoleon 
were conducted by Sir John Moore. 
After Moore's death, in 1808, W. again 
appeared in the Peninsula with enlarged 
powers which enabled him to control 
not only the tactics and the strategy 
but the policy of the war. He remained 
until he had expelled the French from 
Spain and his army was in actual oc- 


cupation of Fr. territory between 


rof. at Greifs- | Bayonne and Toulouse in 1814, when 
burg, 1885, | Napoleon fell from power and the 


war 


WELLMAN 


placed in command of 
tained by Britain (then in alliance with 
the Prussians, Austrians, and Russians), 
with the object of 
power forever. 


army, dispersed Napoleon's forces and 
occupied Paris. 
W.’s later career 


politics; he opposed many domestic 


reforms which have since been carried 
out; he was a 
ment and Prime Minister in 1828. 
Among the 
h this great Englishman 
life was that of Warden 


Castle and was buried in St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. 

WELLMAN, WALTER (1858), an 
American journalist and explorer. When 
still a boy he began pales work and 
for the greater part of his fe was con- 
nected with journalistic enterprises. 
In 1894-98 he headed explorations in 
the Arctic regions. In 1907 he at- 
tempted a flight to the North Pole in an 
airship and again in 1909, failing in 
both. In 1910 he attempted a flight from 
the United States 
though he failed in 
ocean 1,000 miles, 
at that time. 


WELLS (51° 12’ N., 2° 39’ W), town, 
Somerset, England, situated 
Mendip Hills; bp.’s see 
has very beautiful cathedral, 
from XIII. cent.: the west front, with 
its host of figures, is unsurpassed, and 
the chapter-house and Lady-Chapel are 
perfect examples of Early Eng. archi- 
tecture; has episcopal palace. Pop. 


(1921) 4,372. 

WELLS, CHARLES JEREMIAH 
(1798?-1879), Eng. poet; b. in London, 
and unjustly neglected. The extraor- 


which was a record 


crushing Napoleon's 
He conducted the 
defensive operations south of Waterloo 
on June 18, 1815, and, aided by Bliicher’s 


dignities which had been 


; he d. at Walmer 


to Europe and al- 
this he flew over the 


at foot of 
(with Bath); 
dating 


Jackson Co. It 


WELSBACH LIGHT 


Strength, 1864; Relation of Tarif 
Wages, 1888. 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE 
(1866), Eng. novelist. For a consider- 
able time he was occupied in a close 
study of Socialism, the fruits of which 
appeared in such works as Anticipations, 
1901; Mankind in the Making, 1903; 
A Modern Utopia, 1905; New Worlds 
Jor Old, 1908; since 1909, when he pub. 
Tono Bungay, he has been engaged in 
writing a series of novels which shall 
represent all aspects of contemporary 
Eng. life; a master of the short story, 
his writings of this kind have been col- 
lected in The Country of the Blind, 1911. 
Amongst his best known works, in ad- 
dition to those mentioned, are Kippa, 
1905; Ann Veronica, 1909; History of 
Mr. Polly, 1910; The New Machiavelli, 
1910; Marriage, 1912; Bealby, 1915; 
The Research Magnificent, 1915: The 
Soul of a Bishop, 1917; Joan and Peter, 
1918; The Undying Fire, 1919: Outline 
T aa ory and Russia in the Shadows, 


WELLS, HORACE 
American dentist, born Hartford, Vt. 
He is claimed to have been the first to 
use anaesthetics successfully by in- 
haling nitrous oxide gas. 


WELLS, SIR THOMAS SPENCER, 
Bart. (1818-97), Eng. surgeon; Ib. St. 
Albans; ed. St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London, and elsewhere (M.R.C.S., 1841); 
surgeon to Samaritan Free Hospital for 
Women and Children; Hunterian prof. 
of Surgery and Pathology (1878), and 
pres. (1882) Royal Coll. of Surgeons; 
famous gynæcologist and surgeon, ín- 
a oduang various new operative pro- 
cedures. 


WELLSTON, a city of Missouri, íin 
St. Louis Co. It forms a suburb of St. 
Louis. Pop. about 7,000. 

WELLSTON, a town of Ohio, in 
is the center of an ex- 
tensive coal mining region and has iron, 
steel and cement works. Pop. (1920) 


to 


1815-1848), an 


dinary richness of imagery and beauty | 6,687 


of language of his dramatic poem, 
Joseph and His Brethren, were justly 
commended by Swinburne. 


(1828-1898), 
olitical economist, born 
He grad- 
uated 1847 

School 
in 1851. Chairman of a commission in 
1866 to devise ways to raise money for 
the government and from 1866-1870 
a special commissioner of 


. | gas lighting invented by 
.| discovery that 


, 


WELLSVILLE, a 
Columbiana Co. It is on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and on the Ohio River. 
It is an important commercial city and 
has manufactures of steel, terra cotta, 
boilers, etc. Pop. (1920) 8,899. 


WELS (48° 9’ N., 14° 1° E.), town, 
on Traun, Upper Austria; manufactures 
copper, brass. Pop. 15,470. 


WELSBACH LIGHT, a formation of 
Carl von 
Welsbach in 1884. It is based on the 
Certain materials be- 
come incandescent at a low temperature, 


city of Ohio, tn 


WEMBLEY 


A combustible filament in the form of 


a network is saturated with a salt of 
refractory earth, such as zirconium. 
This is then dried out and burned, 
leaving a framework of refractory ma- 
terial which becomes tneandescant z 
— low temperature. The filament is 

a mantle. It gives a brilliant 
ign an Is widely used fa tho form of 
gas 


nee Te oe oe Pate 


Pop. (1920) 12,000. 


WEMYSS, pronounced “Weems (56° 

N. 3° 5’ )» parish, on Firth of 
Forth, Fifeshire: cotland; contains 
villages of Buckhaven, East W. andi W 
West W., Methil, sao 
mining industry: Pop. 24 


vy in 


1915 


917 

December succeeded Lord Jellicoe as 
first sea lord; was Brit. naval repre- 
sentative at Armistice negotiations and 
one of signatories of Armistice (Nov. 11, 
1918); was principal naval representa- 
tive for Great Britain at Peace Con- 
ference (1919); resigned office — 
1919) and was promoted admiral of th 
fleet; in Nov. 1919 was created — 


WENCESLAUS (1361-1419), king 
of Bobemia and Germany; s. of Em- 
peror Charles IV. In 1363 he was 
crowned king of Bohemia, and in 1378 
he became king of Germany. He roused 
the enmity of the nobles and was im- 

risoned; forced to abdicate in favur of 
Bis brother Sigismund, 1411. 

WEN-CHOW-FU (28° N., 120° 20’ 
E.), ay. treaty port, Che-kiang, China. 
Pop. 100,000. 

WENDEN (67° 19’ N., — — E. -); 
town, Livonia, Russia; has 
castle (XIII. cent.) and a fine 1 
Church. Pop. 6,700. 

WENDS, Slavs of Lusatia (Saxony 
and Prussia); also called Sorsps. At one 
time occupied territory from the Vistula 
to the Elbe, and were gradually absorbed 
by the Germans. Speakers of Wendish 
grow fewer every year. See Siavs. 

WENTOCE: Moca WENtock (52° 
87’ N., 2° 34 W.), town, Shropshire, 
England: agricultural district; limestone 
quarries. Pop. 16,000. 

WENLOCK GROUP, subdivision of 
Silurian system which underlies the 
Ludlow rocks (g.v.); well developed at 
Wenlock, 


coal- | Sir W. 


_ WERTH 


WENS, small cysts on skin of face 
and scalp; remove by squeezing. See 


SCALP. 

WENTLETRAP (Scalaria); genus of 
Gastero showing relatio p with 
Tu : native to southern seas; shells, 


lustrous — are —— shells of x 
ous etiosa), the largest, at one 
time realized high prices. 


WENTWORTH, THOMAS (1501- 
51), cr. by Henry VIII. lst Baron W. of 
Nettlestead; descendant of old York- 
shire family at Wentworth-Woodhouse; 
ancestor of W.’s of Oxfordshire, con- 
spicuous on side of Parliament in Civil 

we and of Earls of Cleveland. Thomas 

.. lst Earl of Stafford, was e. s. of 
illiam, elder branch of family. 


WENTWORTH, THOMAS, seo 


STAFFORD, EARL OF. 


WERDAU (50° 44° N., 12° 23° E.); 
town, — y; wool-spinning 
industry, dyeing, . Pop. 22,000. 

WERDEN (54° 22’ N., 7° 3’ E.), 
town, on Rhur, Rhine land, 
manufactures cloth; contains a church 
of a Benedictine abbey founded 800. 
Pop. 12,740. 


WEREGILD (0.E. wer; ‘a man,’ and 
geld, ‘payment of money’), a sum of 
money paid, accordance with early 
Teutonic law, in expilation of 
homicide or injury. Payment varied 
with the injured person’s rank. In the 
case of murder, the relatives of deceased 
were paid man-wyrth. 


WERFF, PETER VAN DER 
1718), a Dutch painter, and bro ys — 
Adriaen van der W. He concerned 
mainly with ture and 


domestic scenes. 

WERMELSKIRCHEN (51° 10’ N. 
7° 12’ E.), town, Rhineland, Prussia: 
textile industries. Pop. 16,380. 


WERNIGERODE (51° 50’ N., 10° 
47’ E.), town, on ore. Pruss, 
ed | Saxony: manufactures cigars and 
dy; was gapital of E ANGE, 
Pop. 18,37 


WERRENRATH, REINALD, (1883), 
an American baritone ü born in 
New York. 8 —— 
his father and various 
singers. ” He made hfs professional 
dobat in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York as Sylvio, in Pagliacci, 1919. 
Has appeared in leading cities of the 
United States in concerts and oratorios. 


WERTH, JOHANN, COUN T VON 
(c. 1595-1652), Ger. soldier; b . Büttgen, 
near Jülich; distinguished cavalry leader 
in Bavarian army; made a n and 


WERTHER WEST BROMWICH 
SC —— a 
lieut.-marshal after Nördlingen; took | founded in 1831, in Middletown, Conn. 
tin battles of Rhei elden, Tuitlé The uctive funds unt to 
aka. M —— Alessheiun” — eine 
WERTHER, seo Gorrnz. 


WERWOLF WERWOLF; —— 
to a superstition widely dissemin 
Europe in mediæval times, a 


536, the members of the faculty num- 
bering 59. y 


WESS JOHAN (1420-89), Dutch 
divine; A at Deventer, Ga 










2 Paris, and Rome: prof. at Heidelberg, 
is — a pies — times; in | 1476; opposed to the ecclesiastical 
the gue of Vergil, Mosris trans- corruptions of his time, he in some ways 
forms into a wolf by means of anticipated Reformers’ views, 


WESSEX, in ancient times, the king- 
dom of W. Saxons, England: included 
counties of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, 
total tone E iSe 2 
or wn, at Junction o e an 
Rhine, Rhinglecd. Prussia; * 
metal goods. Pop. 24,450, 
WESEL, JOHANN RUCHRAT VON 
(d. 1481), Ger. divine; prof. at Erfurt; 
as — sited — sentenced to 
nme a Convent, : : 
lvania. Settling don, he at- 
WEBER (53° 42 N., 8° 18? E.) (an-] tamed tame ting in London 
cient Visurgis), river, Germany; formed | and was honored with b in St. 
| Paul’s Cathedral. 


g a 
and enters North Sea; length, 270 miles;| WEST AFRICA. British—Nrarra, 
navigable to Münden. — ee with — and y Ter- 
WESLEY, CHARLES (1707-88), Eng. Sc SRA LEONE, GAMBIA; French 
religious leader; brother S John —** A Wasr Arnica; KAMERUN 
(g.v.)3 ed. Vostminster ani Oxford: 


being Jesus, Lovey of my soul, and O for 
@ thousand tongues to sing. 


king, and 27 or 30 years later he became - 


France and U.K.: Portuguese—Ponrrvu- 
GUSE GUINEA, ANGOLA; Spanish—Frr- 
NANDO Po, Rio De Oro, MUNI RIvER 
SETTLEMENT., See map AFRICA. 


( WEST ALLIS, a city of Wisconsin, 
— loader and founder of Wesley- in Milwaukee Co. It is on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, and one 


developed gradual Tai POTE Ot |b 
eveloped gra y. In e an 
his bro. Charles went to Georgia and | ete. Pop. (1920) 13,765, 


evangelized there. W. pub. bis Col-| WESTALL, RICHARD (1765-1836), 
;| Eng. artist; chiefly celebrated for 

is intense conviction of the forgiveness | ;; ter solor and book 

of his own sin took place at London, ———— — — 


1738. His theology was Arminian, not 
WESTBORO, a town of Massa- 


Calvinistic, Gradually his work became 
separato from the Anglican Church. Chusetts, in Worcester Co. It is on the 
Boston and Al Railroad Its 


en he Puani a aon had a 
begun, though he striven 
avet it. His preaching, zeal, and his 
power of popular appeal were enormous. 
WESLEYAN METHODISTS, see 


under Mrrxopism. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY » an edu- 
cational institution for men only, 


machinery, wheelbarrows, trucks, 


industries include the manufacture of 
fron and brass beds, leather goods, 
straw goods, etc. Pop. (1920) 5,789. 


WEST BROMWICH (53° 32’ N., 1° 
59’ W.), town, Staffordshire, E land; 
———— metal goods. Pop. (1921) 


WESTBROOK 


WESTBROOE, a city of Maine, in 
Cumberland Co. It ts on the Boston 
and the Maine Central 

railroads. has manufactures of 
— paper and silk. Pop. (1920) 


WESTBURY, RICHARD BETHELL, 


18T BARON (1800-73), Brit. statesman; 
Solicitor-Gen., 1852; Attorney-Gen., 
1856; Lord Chancellor, 1861; tried to 
abolish distinction between law and 
equity; attacked bp.’s in ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ question. 

WEST CHESTER, a borough of 
Pennsylvania, in Chester Co., of which 
it is the county seat. It is on the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore, 
and the Pennsylvania railroads, an 
near Brandywine River. Its industries 
include cold storage works, and a cream- 
ery, and manufactures of wheels, car- 
riages, hosiery, ice, toys, etc. It has a 
court house, a State Normal School, 
a hospital and several educational in- 
stitutions. Pop. (1920) 11,717. 


WESTCOTT, BROOKE FOSS (1825- 
1901), Eng. bp. A member of the 
company responsible for Rrevisep VER- 
BION OF New TEsTAMENT. Pub., with 
Hort. The New Testament in Greek, 1881. 
Chief publications — commentaries on 
various books of the New Testament, 
and sermons. 


WESTCOTT, Edward Noyes (1847— 
1898), an American writer, born in New 
York. He is best known as the author 
of David Harum, which had at the time 
of its publication the largest sale of any 
book published in the United States. 
It was a humorous study of an American 
rural character and was su 
dramatised. 


WESTERLY, a city of Rhode Island, 
in Washington Co. It is on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, and on the Pawtucket River. It is 
widely known on account of its exten- 
sive granite quarries. It has, in addi- 
tion, manufactures of flannel, cotton 
and woolen goods and printing presses. 
It has a public library and a Soldiers’ 
Memorial Building. Pop. (1920) 9,952. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, state, Aus- 
tralia (13°45 ’ -35° 8., 112° 51’ 129°E.); 
bounded n. and w. by Indian Ocean, B. 
by S. Australia and N. Terr., s. by South- 
ern Ocean; coast deeply indented in 
N.w.; surface is generally a tableland, 
with mountain ranges on w. coast, 
reaching an extreme height of 4,024 ft. 
in Mt. Bruce; drained by Ord, Fitzroy, 
De Grey, Fortescue, Ashburton, Gas- 
coyne, Murchison, Greenough, Swan, 
and other streams; climate is healthy 
and dry, and very hot in the n., Medi- 
terranean in s.w.; large stretches of 


desert, but c. three-fourths of surface | 
suitable for grazing. ture is 
ssible on e. 60,000 sq. m., crops 
being wheat, oats, an partey: fruit is 
cultivated; horses, cattle, cep, and 
pigs raised; minerals include gold (chief 
source of wealth), coal, lead, silver, 
copper, tin. There are large fores 
with much valuable timber, Karri an 
jarrah in s.w. two of most valu- 
able hard woods known. Chief ex- 
ports are gold, timber, hides, wheat, 
fiour, wool, earls. Railway 
mileage, 3,491. ducation is free and 
obligatory. Cap. Perth. The executive 
is vested in a governor nominated by 
Brit. crown and assisted by eight min- 
isters of state; legislature consists of a 


d | council of 30 members and assembly of 


50 members, elected respectively for six 
and three years. Swan River Settle- 
ment was first colonized by British 
(1829); W. Australia obtained responsi- 
ble government (1890); two years later 
the discovery of gold at Coolgardie led 
to a great influx of pop.; in 1901 the 
colony became one of the states of 
the Australian Commonwealth. Area, 
975,920 sq. m.; pop. (1921) 332,218. 
See map AUSTRALASIA. 
WESTERN EMPIRE, 


EMPIRE. 
WESTERN ISLES, see HEBRIDES. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, 
an educational institution founded in 
1867 by the ‘Methodist-Protestant 
Church, in Westminster, Md. It was 
the first educational institution in the 
South to open its doors to women on an 
equal basis with men, but is not quite 
co-educational, as the women are taught 
in separate classes. In 1922 it had a 
student enrollment of 402 and the mem- 
bers of the faculty numbered 32. 


WESTERN RESERVE, THE, the 
northeastern part of what is now the 
State of Ohio. It was part of those 
territories covered by the western 
claims of certain of the Eastern colonies, 
Virginia, New York, Connecticut, New 
York and Massachusetts, resting on old 
charters, royal grants and treaties with 
the Indians. So heated grew the dis- 
pute over their respective rights that 
it threatened to break up the Union, 
until eventually they all agreed to cede 
these lands to the Federal Government, 
which had them surveyed and arranged 
for their government as territories, this 
being done by the Ordinance of 1787, 
providing that there should be a gover- 
nor, secre and judges, appointed by 
Congress. he Western Reserve com- 
prised about 4,000,000 acres of this 
territory adjoining Lake Erie, and was 
eventually disposed of to settlers, the 
proceeds going to school funds. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSI- 


TY, a non-sectarian institution founded 
in 1826, in Cleveland, Ohio. It has a 
College for Women, which trains women 
for the higher positions in the profession 
of nursing, in connection with the Cleve- 
land hospitals. It has a library of 135,- 
000 volumes, and the productive funds 
amount to over $4,000,000, to which 
was added $500,000 by Samuel Mather, 
of Cleveland, in 1921. In 1922 the en- 
rollment of students was 2,534, while 
the members of the faculty numbered 
434. The president is James D. W. 
Williamson. 


WESTFIELD, a town of Massachu- 
setts, in Hampden Co. It is on the 
Newyork, New Haven and Hartford, 
and the Boston and Albany railroads, 
and on the Westfield River. It includes 
several villages. There are manufac- 
tures of organs, paper, bicycles, steam 
heaters, cigars, etc. It is the seat of 
the Western State Normal School and 
has a public library and other public 
institutions. Pop. (1920) 18,604. 


WESTFIELD, a town of New Jersey, 
in Union Co. It is on the Central Rail- 


road of New Jersey, and is chi a 
residential suburb of New York. Pop. 
(1920) 9,026. 

WEST a cty of 


FRANKFORT 
Illinois. Pop. (1920) 8,478. 


WEST HAM (51° 30’ N., 0° 3’ E.), 
eastern suburb of London, in Essex, 
England. Pop. (1921) 300,905. 


WEST HAMMOND, a city of Illinois. 
Pop. (1920) 7,492. 


WEST HARTFORD a suburb of 
Hartford, Conn. Pop (1920) 8,854. 


WEST HAZLETON a city of Penn- 
sylvania. It is on several important 
railroads and is an important industrial 
community. Pop. (1920) 5,854. 


WEST HELENA, a city of Arkansas. 
It is on several important railroads and 
has considerable industrial importance. 
Pop. (1920) 6,226. 

WEST HOBOKEN, a town of New 
Jersey, in Hudson Co. It adjoins the 
northwestern part of Hoboken. Its 
industries include the manufacture of 
brushes, silk goods, etc. It has a mon- 
astery. convent, and parochial schools. 
Pop. (1920) 40,068. 


WEST INDIES, islands to wn. and bz. 
of the Caribbean Sea (10°-27° n., 59°-85° 
w.); extend from Yucatan and Florida to 
Gulf of Paria, n. coast of Venezuela; 
comprise the Bahamas; the four large 
islands of Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and 
Porto Rico, known as the Greater An- 


tilles; the Virgin, Leeward, and Wind- | 60 


:WESTMEATH 


ward Islands, which form group known 
as Lesser Antilles; and Trinidad, off 
Venezuelan coast. Of these, Cuba and 
Haiti are independent; Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, Jamaica, Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands, and Trinidad belong to 
Great Britain; Porto Rico and Virgin 
Islands to U.S., and others to France 
and Holland. Many of the islands are 
mountainous in character, being the 
projecting summits of a _ sub-oceanic 
ridge of mountains running between 
N. and S. America: others are of cora! 
formation. The climate generally is 
tropical and the soil fertile. The islands 
produce and export sugar, fruit, cotton, 
coffee, cocoa, ginger, guano, sponges, 
arrowroot, tobacco, etc.; een from 
Trinidad. First discover by Col- 
umbus (1492); subsequently occupied 
by Spaniards during 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Area, 91,387 sq. m.; pop. c. 
10,000,000. See articles on the various 
islandsjand groups. See map W EsT INDIES. 


WESTINGHOUSE, GEORGE (1846- 
1914), an American inventor, 5. in 
Central Bridge, N. Y. As a child he 
removed to Schenectady, N. Y. with his 
parents and there he began to work in 
machine shop manufacturing cul- 
tural machinery, owned by his father. 
At the age of fifteen he designed and 
constructed a rotary engine. He served 
during 1863-4 in the Union Army, 
after which he studied for two years in 
Union College. His first important 
invention was a railroad frog, and his 
famous airbrake was completed in 1868. 
Possessing a talent for business as well 
as for invention, he marketed his own 
inventions, becoming president of over 
30 corporations. 


WESTLAKE, WILLIAM (1831-1900), 
an American inventor, born in Cornwall, 
England. Early in life he moved to 
Milwaukee and was employed by Cap- 
tain John Ericsson to make models for 
his first hot-air engine. He invented 
a car heater, an oil cook stove and many 
other devices for heating. 


WESTMACOTT, SIR RICHARD 
(1775-1856), Eng. sculptor; prof. of 
Sculpture, Royal Academy, 1827-56; 
statues include Pitt, Fox, Addison, in 
Westminster Abbey; Abercromby, Cap- 
tain Cook, Collingwood, in St. Paul’s. 
His s. Richard (1799-1872) succ. him as 
rof. of Sculpture; his busts include 

rd John Russell and Newman. 


WESTMEATH (53° 30’ N., 7° 30’ 
W.), county, Leinster, Ireland; surface 
varied with hill, valley, and lake, inter- 
spersed with bog; drained chiefly by the 
Shannon; occupations mainly agricul- 
tural. County town, Mullingar. Pop. 


WESTMINISTER 


WESTMINSTER (51° 31’ N., 0° 6’ 
metropolitan borough, — Mis 
Hyde Park; includes within its bounds 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and the 
Green Park, and contains the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster Hall, West- 
minster Abbey, the churches of St. Mar- 
garet, St. John, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
and others, Buckingham Palace, and 
St. James’s Palace. In former times W. 
was separated from the City of London 
The Abbey is one of 
finest examples of Early Eng. architec- 
1 ead Oboe ete aoe 
cluding the y Chapel, bu y Henry 
St. Edward the 
Confessor; it is the burial-place of 18 
sovereigns of England, and of many of 
the most distinguished men of the nation. 
Houses of Parliament were built, 1840. 
Hitherto St. Stephen’s Chapel had been 


W.), 


extending es 


from banks of Tham 


by Temple Bar. 
ture; at the 
VIII., and the chapel of 


used by the Commons from 1547 on, 


and House of Commons is still familiarly 


known as St. Stephen’s. Pop. (1920) 


141,317. 


WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF 
DIVINES, a Puritan assembly, which sat 
from Aug. 1643 to Feb. 1649, in order 


‘to confer and treat among themselves 
of such matters and things touching and 
concerning the Liturgy, discipline and 


government of the Church of Eng- 
land, or the vindicating and clearing 


of the doctrine of the same.’ On April 
20, 1644, it submitted to Parliament its 
Directory for Public Worship, while the 


first part of its Confession of Faith was 


presented in Oct. 1644. Both these doc- 
uments and the Shorter and Larger 
Catechisms were ratified and approved 
by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, and still remain the author- 
ized standards of that establishment. 
The Assembly also attempted to set up 
a Presbyterian system of church govern- 
ment in England, but all its work was 
swept away at the Restoration. 


WESTMINISTER COLLEGE, an edu- 
cational institution, founded in New 
Wi ton, Pa., as the Westminster 
Collegiate Institute, by the United 
Presbyterian Church. It has a govern- 
ing board of trustees elected by two 
synods of the church. Its present name 
and status was assumed in 1892. 
roductive funds amount to $500,000. 
n 1922 it had a student body of 341 
and aoe members of the faculty number- 


WESTMINSTER, SYNODS OF, em- 
brace ecclesiastical councils held in the 
Chapter-House of old St. Paul’s, the 
Chapel of St. Catherine, and West- 


minster Abbey, and include those of 


Lanfranc, Anselm, etc. 


Its | P 


WESTPHALIA 


WESTMORELAND (54°29 'N., 2°40’ 
W.), inland county, N. England; bound- 
N. and N.w. by Cumberland, w. by 
Lancs., s. by Lancs., m. by Yorkshire 
and Durham; area of administrative 
county, 789 sq. miles. 'n W. is famous 
Lake District, with Lakes Ulleswater 
and Windermere on the Cumberland 
and Lancashire borders respectively, 
and Grasmere, Rydal Water, and others 
entirely within the county. W. prò- 
duces coal, fireclay, lead, slate, gypsum. 
Chief crops, oats, barley, wheat: cattle 
and sheep raised; manufactures woolens. 
Has ruins of several castles and monas- 
teries. Pop. (1921) 65,740. 


WESTMOUNT ci f 
Canada. Pop. abode 15,000" suebee 


WEST NEW YORK, a town of New 
Jersey, in Hudson Co. It is on the 
Hudson River, and is connected with 
New York City by ferry at 42nd Street. 
Its industries include the manufacture 
of silk, rubber goods, textiles, sugar and 
powder. Pop. (1920) 29,926. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE (51° 21’ 
N., 2° 58’ W.), watering-place, on 
Bristol Channel, Somerset, England. 
Pop. 25,000. 


WEST ORANGE, a town of New 
Jersey, in Essex Co. It is on the Erie 
Raflroad. It is beautifully situated at 
tho base of the Orange Mountains. It 
is chiefly a residential city but has im- 
portant manufactures including the 

boratories of the Edison Company. 
There are two public parks. Pop. 
(1920) 15,573. 

the 


WEST pea BEACH, A pare of 
city of Palm Beach, orida. Pop. 
(1920) 8,659. 


WEST PARK, a city of Ohio, in 
Cuyahoga Co. It is on the Lake Shore, 
the Michigan Southern, and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
railroads. It is a residential suburb of 
Cleveland. Pop. (1920) 8,560. 


WESTPHALIA (c. 51° 42° N., 8° 15° 
E.), province, W. central Prussia; area, 
7804 sq. miles; surface mountainous in 
S., with extreme height of over 2700 ft., 
and with hills stretching to N., whence 
they slope down into Great N. German 
lain; drained by Ems, Weser, Lippe, 
Rhur, and other streams; large area 
forested; flax and hemp grown; hams 
produced; coal, iron, zinc, etc.; manu- 
factures of fron, steel, etc. Pop. 
4,150,000. Capital Münster. 


WESTPHALIA, TREATY OF 1648), 
concluded Thirty Years War, ng a 
return on the Continent to the condi- 
tions of 1618. General toleration in 
religion was secured; Protestants and 


WEST PITTSTON 


Catholics were to retain possessions 
held in 1624. This left 8. Germany to 
Catholics and N. to Protestants. The 
Ger. princes achieved a sovereignty, 
which left the Empire Austrian. Bran- 
denburg began its march to power, and 
France obtained the Rhine for frontier, 
and was left the first military power in 
Europe. 


WEST PITTSTON, a borough of 
Pennsylvania, in Luzerne Co. It is on 
the Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley 
Railroads and on the Susquehanna 
River. Pop. (1920) 6,968. 


WEST POINT, the site of the United 
States military post and academy, in 
Orange Co., New York. It is on the 
West Shore and the New York Ontario 
and Western railroads, and on the 
Hudson River. In addition to the mil- 
itary academy, there are many points of 
historical interest. A cemetery where 
are buried the remains of many dis- 
tinguished army officers, is here, as are 
the ruins of Fort Putnam. During the 
Revolutionary War West Point was 
fortified to control the river and a heavy 
chain was stretched across to Constitu- 
tion Island to prevent the ascent of 
French warships. The place was cap- 
tured and destroyed by the British in 
1777 but new fortifications were at once 
built. Benedict Arnold, while in com- 
mand on August 5, 1780, prepared to 
surrender West Point to the English, 
but following the arrest of Major André 
and the discovery of the plot, escaped. 
There are several interesting and im- 
important monuments. See UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 


WEST PRUSSIA, prov., Prussia 
(53° 30’ N., 16° 30’ E.); surface general- 
ly level; agricultural region. After the 
war a large part of the former Prussian 
prov. passed to Poland, which previ- 
ouy owned the area (1466-1772). See 

ANZIG. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, a town of 
Massachusetts, in Hampden Co. It is 
on the Boston and Albany Railroad and 
on the Connecticut River. It includes 
several villages. The town is the center 
of an important farming and market 

ening community and has manu- 
actures of paper and ars. There are 
many interesting old houses, a high 
school building and a public library. 
Pop. (1920) 13,443. 


WEST TAMPA, a town of Florida, 
in Hillsboro Co., adjoining the city of 
Tampa. It is one of the most impor- 
tant cigar manufacturing centers in the 
United States. Pop. (1920) 8,463. 


WETMORE 
WEST VIRGINIA, eastern state of 
United States, (37° 10’-40° 38’ N., 77° 


40’ 82° 36’ W.); bounded n. by Pennsyl- 
vania and aryland, Eœ. and s. by 
Virginia, w. by Kentucky and Ohio. 
Surface is generally mountainous, es- 
pecially in Ex., where it is crossed by 
various ranges of the Alleghany Mts., 
reaching an extreme height of 4,860 ft. 
in Spruce Knob; drain by the Ohio 
and its affluents. Climate is healthy and 
temperate. Chief towns are Charleston 
(cap.), Wheeling, Parkersburg, Hunting- 
ton. Agriculture is specially important; 
chief crops—wheat, corn, oats, tobacco; 
fruit cultivated; live stock raised. Large 
area forested, lumbering being chief 
industry. Munerals include coal, petro- 
leum, iron, sandstone. Industries in- 
clude meat packing, flour milling, manu- 
facture of leather, hardware, pottzry. 
Education is free and obligatory; state 
univ. at Morgantown. 

West Virginia was included in the 
state of Virginia until the outbreak of 
the Amer. Civil Warygut when Virginia 
seceded in 1861, the w. part declared 
its independence of the rest of the state, 
and remained loyal to the Union; organ- 
ized as a separate state (1863). Execu- 
tive power is vested in a governor, who 
is elected for four years and assisted 
by various officers of state. Legislature 
consists of senate of 30 members and 
house of delegates of 94 members, 
elected for four and two years respec- 
tively. Sends two senators and six rep- 
resentatives to Federal Congress. Area, 
24,170 ed, m.; pop. (1920) 1,463,701. 
See map U. S. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, a 
co-educational, state institution, founded 
in 1867 under the Land Grant Act of 
1862 in Morgantown, W. Va. It has a 
library of 60,000 volumes and an annual 
income of $100,000. In 1922 it had a 
student body of 1,853 and a faculty of 
188. The president was F. B. Trotter. 


WESTWARD HO, weteing-place, 
Devonshire, England, 2% miles N.W. 
of Bideford; named from Charles Kings- 
ley’s novel; golfing center. 


WEST WARWICK, a town of Rhode 
Island, in Kent Co. It has important 
man acire of cotton. Pop. (1920) 


WETMORE, GEORGE PEABODY 
(1846-1921), a governor of Rhode Is- 
land, b. in London, England. He came 
to this country at an early age and 
graduated from Yale University, in 
1867, and from the Columbia University 
Law School, in 1869. He began prac- 
tice in Providence, R. I., where he be- 
came interested in Republican party 
politics, He served as Governor of the 


‘WETSTEIN 


WHALES 





State from 1885 to 1887, covering two 
terms, and was in the U. 8. Senate from 
1895 to 1913. 

WETSTEIN, JOHANN JAKOB (1693 
—1754), Swiss divine; devoted himself 
specially to text of New Testament, 
collecting MSS.; friend of Bentley; 
deprived of curacy for unorthodox 


views, 1730; pub. Novum Testamentum | Th 


Grecum, 1751-52. 


WETTERHORN, a mountain in the 
Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, m. of 
Grindelwald, about 12 m. from Inter- 
laken. It oonsists of three peaks, of 
which the middle, or Mittelhorn, is the 
highest (12,166 ft.). The other two are 
known as the Hasli Jungfrau (12,149 
ft.) and the Rosenhorn (12,110 ft.). 


WETTIN, electors of Saxony, 1423; 
divided, 1485, into Ernestine and Al- 
bertine branches; to the former belong 
grand-dukes of Saxe-Weimar and dukes 
of Altenburg, Coburg-Gotha, and Mein- 
4ngen, to the latter the kings of Saxony. 
WETZLAR (50° 34’ N., 8° 31’ E.), 

Rhineland, Prussia; cathedral 
cent. $ fron. 


WEXFORD, (1) (52° 30’ N., 6° 35’ 
W.) coast county, Leinster, Ireland, 


man 


with chief town of same name; 
area, 574,000 acres; surface aon 
erally level; hest point, t. 


Leinster; watered by Slaney and other 


(52° 20’ N. .) seaport, at 
mouth of Slaney, county town, County 
Wexford, Ireland ;ship-building ; fisheries; 
trade in agricultural produce; taken by 
Fitzstephen, 1169; stormed by Crom- 
well, 1649; was headquarters of the 
rebels, 1789. Pop. 12,000. 


WEYGAND, MAXIME (1867), Fr. 
soldier; joined the artillery, and, 
holding various appointments, became 
Chief of the staff to Marshal Foch at the 
end of 1914; as such he played an im- 

rtant part in the conduct of opera- 

— erry Shama fs on the Som- 
me , and during the campaign 
after Marshal Foch had been placed in 
supreme Command of the Allied armies. 
In Aug. 1920 General Weygand was 
sent to Poland to assist the Polish com- 
manders when it appeared likely that 
they would be overwhelmed by the 
Bolshevist forces, and by his advice did 
much to turn the tide and bring about 
the victory at Warsaw. 

WEYLER Y NICOLAU, VALERIA- 
NO, Marquess or TENERIFFE (1839), 
Span. general and statesman; succes- 
sively . Captain-Gen, of the Canary 


Islands, Balearics, and Philippines; 
— criticized for actions in Cuba 


WEYMAN, STANLEY JOHN (1855) 
Eng. novelist; writes chiefly historical 
novels, which include The House of the 
Wolf, A Gentleman of France, Under the 
Robe, The Red Cockade, Count Hannibal, | 

e Long Night, The Abbess of Vlaye, 
Chippinge, and The Wild Geese (1908), 
which he intended to be his last novel: 
resumed publication, however, in 1919 
with The Great House. 


WEYMOUTH, a town of Massachu- 
setts, in Norfolk Co. It is on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. The town contains several vil- 
lages. It is chiefly a summer resort 
but has manufactures of boots and shoes, 
fertilizers, hammocks, boxes, and cloth- 
ing. It has also important shipbuilding 
interests. Pop. (1920) 15,075. 


WEYMOUTH AND MELCOMBE 
REGIS Sar 37'N., —— ii rt, 
wa -place, on eymou ay, 
— England; boat-buil 
stone — scene of several engage- 
ments in Civil War. Pop. 25,000. 

WHALEBACK, a form of steam ves- 
sel invented by Captain Alexander 
McDougall, in 1874, for use on the 
Great Lakes. It was adapted for cany- 
ing large quantities of freight. The 
name was taken from the shape of the 
vessel. They are now in common use 
on the Great Lakes. 


WHALEBONE, see under WHALES. 


WHALES form two sub-orders of the 
large Mammal tribe of CEmTacEA: (1) 
The Mystracoceti, or Whalebone W.'s, 
and (2) the Oponrocer1, or Toothed 
W.’s. The Whalebone W.’s or Right 
W.’s belonging to the family BALYNIDÆ, 
found in all oceans are distinguished by 
the presence of whalebone, which, far 
from being bone, consists of horny 
baleen plates fringed on one border, and 
hanging down edgewise from the palate. 
The baleen, of which there may be as 
many as 300 plates, sometimes 10-15 
ft. in length, may be present in the, 
mouth of an adult animal, and serves: 
as a strainer fer food. Of other Whales, 
belonging to the Balenide, the GREAT 
Rorquan W. (Balenoptera  sibbaldt) 
may be mentioned; it is the largest ani- 

now in existence, sometimes meas- 
uring 80 ft. in length, and in common 
with the Lesser Rorquat (Balenop- 
terarostrata) is distinguished by a dorsal 
fin, a characteristic which has given rise 
to the sailor’s name of Finner Whales. 
Of the Toothed Whales, or Odontoceti, 
the SPERM WHALES (Physeteride) are 
found in all seas: the best-known species 
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is the great square-headed Sperm W. | newspa 2 


(Physeter macrocephalus), with many 
large, similar teeth on the lower jaw, 
although the smaller of the invisible 
teeth of the upper jaw are sometimes 
also functional. It frequents the equa- 
torial oceans in schools. The Sperm W. 
is valued for the spermaceti oil contained 
in a mass of loose cells on the upper 
surface of its head, and for ambergris, 
rized for the manufacture of perfumes. 

elonging to the same family, the 
BorTrtep-Nosep W. ( Hyperoodon ros- 
tratus) is confined to fhe N. Atlantic. 
Baleen W.’s feed mainly on the minute 
floating organisms of the sea, such as 
the Sea Butterflies or Pteropods, and 
Medusan Swimming Bells, whereas 
Toothed W.’s prefer a more substantial 
diet, the Sperm feeding almost ex- 
clusively on Cuttlefishes, 


Whale fishery is of great antiquity, 
the Norwegians being expert whale 
fishers over 1000 years ago, while the 
French and Spanish were interested in 
the industry in the X.~XVI. cent.’s, 
supplying Europe with oil and whale- 
bone. The Dutch, Eskimos, Japanese, 
and Americans have all at one time or 
another engaged in the trade. The 
whale hunted from X.~XVI. cent.’s 
was probably the Atlantic right whale, 
but so great was the slaughter that they 
were almost exterminated. In later 
times Greenland became a popular base 
for whale fishing. The Dutch had a 
a station there, and in 1680 they had 
266 ships, and 14,000 men engaged in 
the trade, but at the close of the III. 
cent. Dutch whale fishing had almost 
ceased 


The whale fishing from American 
ports, especially New Bedford, was a 
great industry in the early part and 
middle of the:nineteenth century. With 
the substitution of the oils for whale oil 
the demand lessened, and whale fishing 
diminished in importance. ‘There is 
still a considerable number of vessels, 
equipped with modern devices, which 
hunt whales from American ports. 


WHALLEY, EDWARD (c. 1615-75), 
Eng. regicide; woolen-draper; distin- 
guished officer in Cromwell’s army; 
custodian of Charlies I. at Hampton 
Court, 1648; sat as judge at king’s trial 
and signed the death-warrant; sat in 
Cromwell’s Commons and Lords; escaped 
to New England, 1660. 


WHARTON, ANNA HOLLINGS- 


WORTH (1845), an American writer, 
born in Southampton Furnace, Pa. 
She began writing early in life, especial- 
ly on colonial and revolutionary sub- 
jects. She also wrote many children’s 
stories and articles for magazines and 


She was a member of 
several historical societies. 
(NEWBOLD 


WHARTON, EDITH 


JONES) (1862), an American author 
b. in New York City. She was educated 
under private tutors and in 1885 married 
Edward Wharton, of Boston. She has 
acquired considerable popularity in this 
country. Among her books are The 
Great Inclination, 1899; The Touche 
stone, 1900; The Valley of Decision, 
1902; Italian Villas and their Gardens, 
1904; Tales of Men and Ghosts, 19103 
Fighting France, 1915 and The Age o 
Innocence,1920. 


WHARTON, FRANCIS (1820-1889), 
an American jurist b. in Philadelphia, 
Pa. He graduated from Yale University, 
in 1839, was admitted to the bar in 1843, 
practiced for a while, then, in 1856 be- 
came professor of logic and rhetoric 
in Kenyon College, in Ohio. In 1863 
he was ordained a priest of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and for a time 
was rector of St. Paul’s Church, in 
Brookline, Mass. In 1866 he became 
professor in the Episcopal Divinity 
School, in Cambridge, Mass., also teach- 
ing international law in the Boston Law 
School. In 1885 he became solicitor 
for the Department of State. He 
wrote A Treatise on the Criminal Law 
of the United States, 1846; The Conflict 
of Laws, 1872; Commentary on the Law 
of Contracts, 1882; and A Treatise on 
the Law of Evidence and Criminal Issues. 


WHARTON, JOSEPH (1826-1909), 
an American manufacturer and finan- 
cier, born in Phliadeiphis. He engaged 
in the manufacture of white lead and in 
1856 assisted in the founding of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company. He was 
also associated with other metal making 
works. He founded the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and endowed a 
chair of history and economics ab 
Swarthmore College. 


WHARTON, PHILIP WHARTON, 


DUKE OF (1698-1731), Brit. politician; 
raised to peerage, 1718, for supporting 
the Government; joined Pretender; 
— on Span. side at siege of Gibral- 


WHATELY, RICHARD (1787-1863), 
Eng. theological writer; b. London. 
At Oxford he met Newman, and in the 
Apologia Newman acknowledges his 
indebtedness. His first important work 
was 2 series of contributions on Logic 
to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
1831 he was made a bp. of Dublin. 

WHEAT, a cultivated grain that 
ranks with rice as the main staff of life 
of the human race. It does not grow 
wild. Its cultivation has been traced to 
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the early Swiss lake-dwellers, and its 
use as food in China and Egypt appears 
to have long antedated the Christian 
era. Its original home is supposed to 
have been in Mesopotamia, whence its 
cultivation spread from early times 
eastward to China and westward to the 
Canaries, but did not become known 
in the western hemisphere till about the 
sixteenth century. The Spaniards under 
Cortes brought it to Mexico. 

The wheat region of the United States 
spreads over 26 states, extending north 
to south from the Canadian line to the 
37th parallel and westward from the 
Atlantic to the 100th meridian. The 
territory also produces most of the corn, 
oat and hay crops. Two grades are 

wn—the large kernel wheat of the 

tern states, and the hard spring 
wheat, a notable variety of which, the 
blue-skin, cultivated in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota, is famous for flour- 

ing. Fall or winter wheat is sown in 
the fall, and generally matures before 
spring wheat, which is sown in the 
spring and ripens a few months later in 
summer. Wheat thrives best on rich 
alluvium. 

The area sown to wheat in the United 
States in 1922 was 56,770,000 acres, 
which produced 818,000,000 bushels 
valued at $720,600,000, a decline on the 
acreage, production and value of the 
previous year’s wheat crop. The aver- 
age price obtained was 93.3 cents per 
bushel, a decided decrease on the aver- 
age price obtained in 1921, which was 
149.2 cents. 


Since 1894 «american wheat consump- 
tion has been over roduction. 
In the period 1885-1894 the produc- 
tion per capita was 7.308 bushels or 
0.198 per acre per 1,000,000 of popu- 
lation, and the consumption per capita 
was 5.804 bushels, or 73.0 per cent of 
pro uction. The wheat yield per acre 

been increasing in the United States 
for many years, but the population has 
been gaining at a faster rate, and more 
acreage had to be taken into the national 
wheat field to balance production with 
growth of population. The only fac- 
tors that may avert the partial deven- 
dence of Americans on imported wheat 
fn the future seem, according to ob- 
servers, a continued restriction of im- 
migration and a declining birth rate. 
Up to 1922, however, the country had 
an ample surplus of wheat for export, 
the amount going abroad in that year 
being 208,321,091 bushels valued at 
$279,656,478, though this was a reduc- 
tion on the 1921 wheat exports, which 
aggregated 293,267,637 bushels, valued 
at $689,813,094. 


The world’s wheat crop in 1922 was 
estimated at 3,073,032,000 bushels, 


exclusive of Russia, Mexico and Mo- 
rocco. The harvest seasons of the 
wheat-producing countries extend all 
over the calendar. January is the seae 
son Australia, New Zealand and 
Chile; February and March in East 
India and Upper Egypt; April in Lower 
Egypt, the Near East, Persia, India, 
and Central America; May in North 
Africa, Central Asia, the Orient, Texas 
and Florida; June in the Southern States, 
California, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Southern Europe; July in the Mid- 
dle West, most of the Northwestern 
States, Germany, the Balkans, South 
Russia, South of England, France and 
Switzerland; August in Belgium, Hol- 
land, England, Denmark, Poland, the 
Dakotas, Lower Canada and Manitoba; 
September and October in Northern 
Europe, including Scotland; and Novem- 
ber and December in Peru, South Af- 
rica, Argentina and Burmah. The 
largest wheat producers are the United 
States, British India, and (previous to 
the revolution) European Russia. 


WHEATON, FRANK (1833-1903), 
an American soldier, b. in Providence, 
R. I. After graduating from Brown 
University, he entered the U. S. Army 
as a lieutenant, in 1855, and for some 
— served against the Indians in 

ebraska, Missouri and Kansas. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he served with the 
Army of the Potomac, having eommand 
of an army corps at the battles of Gettys- 
burg and Shenandoah. In 1897 he re- 
tired with the rank of major-general. 


WHEATON, HENRY (1785-1848), 
an American jurist, born at Providence, 
Rhode Is. He was editor of The Nation- 
al Advocate in New York, practised there 
as justice of the marine court, was re- 
porter for the United States supreme 
court, chargé d’affaires at Copenhagen 
(1827-35), and minister at Berlin (1835— 
46). His chief work is: Elements of 
International Law; others are; Life of 
Will. Pinkney, Hist. of the Northmen, 
and Hist. of the Law of Nations, etc. 


WHEATON, LLOYD (1838-1918), an 
American soldier, b. in Michigan. After 
graduating from West Point Military 
Academy he entered the Army and 
served throughout the Civil War, dis- 
tinguishing himself at the Battle of 
Shiloh. During the Spanish-American 
War he commanded a brigade in the 
Philippines, and in 1902 retired with 
the rank of brigadier-general. 


WHEATON COLLEGE, an educa- 
tional institution for women, in Norton, 
Mass., founded in 1834 as the Newton 
Female Seminary. It acquired its pres- 
ent name and the status of a college 
in 1912. In the fall of 1922 it had a 
student enrollment of 309 and the mem- 
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bers of the faculty numbered 30. The 
president is the Rev. S. V. Cole. 
BT ogo 0nd. funds amount to 


$1,000 

WHEATSTONE, SIR CHARLES 
(1802-75), Eng. physicist: b. Gloucester; 
manufacturer of musical instruments 
and scientist; prof. King’s Coll., Lon- 
don; pioneer of telegraphy; invented 
stereoscope and many scientific in- 
struments; wrote numerous scientific 
papers. 


WHEATSTONE’S BRIDGE (instru- 
ment for measuring electrical resistance), 
consists of a uniform iridioplatinum wire, 
1 meter long, connected with a known 
resistance, a battery, and a galvanom- 
eter, in such a way as to make the ratio 
between two lengths of the wire equal 
to the ratio between the known and 
unknown resistances. 


WHEEL, BREAKING ON THE, a 
cruel punishment, formerly inflicted’ on 
- thieves, highwaymen, felons, and the like. 
It existed in ancient times in Greece 
and Rome, and was first employed in 
France in 1534. One mode employed 
was to stretch the criminal on a wheel 
with his hands and legs bent downwards 
along the spokes. The wheel was then 
turned so that the victim’s limbs broke, 
while the bones of his body were broken 
with blows. 


WHEEL AND AXLE, a machine con- 
sisting of two cylinders on a common 
axis terminating in two pivots; one 
cylinder is of relatively small diameter 
and is called the azle, the other is larger 
and is called the wheel. Both have 
ropes coiled round them in opposite 
directions. The power is applied to the 
rope attached to the wheel, and as it 
uncoils the other rope is coiled round 
the axle, thus lifting the weight attached 
to it. The conditions of equilibrium 
is that the algebraic sum of the moments 
of the forces about the axis is zero. 


WHEELER, BANJAMIN IDE, 
(1854), an American University presi- 
dent; born in Randolph, Massachu- 
setts. In 1875 he graduated from Brown 
University. From 1886 - 1887 he was 
acting professor of classical philology, 
professor of comparative philology, 
1887 - 1888, Greek and comparative 
philology, 1888-1890 at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He was president of.the Uni- 
versity of California, 1899-1919. Au- 
thor of: The Greekg Noun- Accent, 1885; 
Analogy tn Language, 1887; Introduc- 
tion to the History of Language, 1890; 
Dionysos and Immortality, 1899; Organ- 
ization of Higher Education in United 
States, 1896; Unterricht und Demokratie 
tn Amerika, "1910. 


WHEELER, BURTON KENDALL 
(1882), U.8. Senator: born in Hudson, 
ass. He was educated at the Univer- 
ae of Michigan. In 1906 he was ad- 
mitted to the Montana bar and practised 
in Butte. He served as District At- 
torney in Montana and in 1922 was elect- 
ed United States Senator on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 


WHEELER, JOSEPH (1836 - 1906), 
an American soldier, born in Au ta, 
Georgia. He entered the Confederate 
service in 1861, and took part in the 
first campaigns in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, winning special fame in the 
battle of Shiloh (1862). He further 
distinguished himself in 1863 at Chat- 
tanooga Valley, and in 1865 as lieuten- 
ant-general commanded the cavalry in 
General Johnson’s army until the end 
of the war. In 1898, having served as a 
democrat in Congress (1881-89), he was 
appointed major-general of volunteers 
and placed in command of the cavalry 
division of the army of Santiago in the 
war with Spain, and from 1899-1900 
commanded a brigade in the Philip- 
pines, becoming brigadier - general in 
1900. He published: History of Cuba, 
1496 to 1899; Military History of Ala- 
bama; H istory of the Santiago Campaign, 
Cavalry Tactics; Account of the Ken- 
tucky Campaign; History of the Effect 
upon Civilization of the Wars of the 19th 


Century. 
WHEELER, WILLIAM ALMON 
(1819-1887), an American statesman 


born in Malone, New York. In 1845 
he was admitted to the bar and in 1857 
became a banker. From 1858-1859 he 
was a member and president of the 
State Senate. In 1860 he was elected 
to Congress and served one term. A 
member in 1867 of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention and from 1869-1877 
served in Congress. By a bill called the 
‘Wheeler Compromise’ he settled the 
Louisiana difficulties. Elected Vice- 
President of the United States in 1876. 


WHEELING, a city of West Virginia, 
in West Virginia co., of which it is the 
county seat. It is on the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania and other railroads, and 
on the Ohio River. A part of the city 
is on an island in the river, and is con- 
nected with the main part by bridges. 
Wheeling is an important manufactur- 
ing city and its industries are promoted 
by the natural gas and coal which are 
abundant in the vicinity. The chief 
plants include steel and iron works, blast 
furnaces, tobacco and cigar factories, 
boiler works, tanneries, planing mills, 
etc. The public buildings include a 
United States government buil 
court house, public library, Maso 





and Odd Fellows halls. Wheeling w 
settled in 1769 and during the Revol: 


tionary War was the scene of battles 
with the British and Indians. From 


1863 to 1870 and from 1875 to 1885 it is 1 


was the capital of the State. Pop. 1920, 
56,208; 1924, 65,000. 


WHELE (Buccinum), the Scot. ‘Buck- 
fe,’ belongs to the GASTEROPODA (q.v.). 


WHEWELL, WILLIAM (1794-1866), 
master, Trin. Coll., Cambridge; pub. 
History of Inductive "Sciences, 1837; held 
that all knowledge develops from ex- 
perience; induction not only the collec- 
tion of facts, but their grouping under 
an appropriate romp eon y pres- 
ent in the inquirer’s min 


WHICKHAM (54° 56’ — 1° 41’ W.), 
town, Durham, England; collieries, iron- 
works. Pop. 20,000. 


WHIG, originally a nickname ap = 
to the Covenanting men of the 8. 
Scotland (probably from whig, — 
whey’); after the Restoration, applied 

nerally to the Presb. party in Scot- 

d, and later in England to those 
suspected of opposition to the king or of 
sympathy with the Nonconformists; 
applied to supporters of the revolution 
(1688) ; — — by ‘Liberal’ at time 
of Reform In American politics 
the term was first applied to the revo- 
lutionaries, and later was adopted by 
the party opposed to the politics of 
President Jackson. 


WHIG PARTY, offshoot of Repub- 
lican (Democratic) Party, founde 
Pres. John Quincy Adams and Henry 
Clay, 1824-25; chief aims were the main- 
tenance of the republican character of 
the Union, and the building up of inde- 
pendent and Amer. politi institu- 
tions and civilization. The assent to the 
au itive Slave Law by Daniel Webster, 

the Whig Convention, 1852, broke 
ip the party, which ceased to exist after 
— Abraham Lincoln grew up in the 


WHIP SCORPIONS (Pedipalpi, an 
order of ARACHNIDA), small, carnivorous 
Arachnids, found in the warm ons 
of both hemispheres, some of which have 
a whip-like ‘tail.’ 


WHIPPLE, EDWARD PERCY (1819- 
1886), an American literary critic and 
writer; b. in Gloucester, Mass. After 
a secondary education he was for a time 
a clerk in Boston, later taking up journal- 
ism and becoming literary editor of the 
Boston Globe. Among his works are: 
Essays and Reviews, 1849; Lectures on 
Subjects Connected with Literature and 
Life, 1849; Character and Characteristic 
Men, 1867; The Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth, 1868; Success and ts Con- 


as | ditions, 1871; and Recollections of Emi- 
nent Men, 1887. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL (Anoo 20- 
ciferous), species of Goatsucker (4.0. it 
10 inches long, has a white 
stiff bristles at base of bill; Kae re- 
ceived from its cry. 


WHIRLPOOL, an eddy or vorter in 
water, caused by bank or another cur- 
rent interfering with course of a current, 
and by wind. 


WHIRLWIND, TORNADO, circular 
rush of air caused. by two winds meeting; 
of less area and continuance than hurri- 
cane. A w. at sea is known as a Water- 
spout, a rotating pillar of water-spray. 


WHISKY. See Srinrrrs. 


WHISKY INSURRECTION, an up- 
rising in Western Pennsylvania in 1794 
against the imposition by the Federal 
f | Government of the excise law on domes- 
tic spirits. Washington sent a body of 
militia who without bloodshed pacified 
the insurgents. This was the first time 
Federal authority was used against a 
state, and is important in that respect. 


WHIST, card game for four players 
developed "from Vi.-cent. game called 
‘trump,’ which in England was elabor- 
ated into ‘ruff-and-honors,’ the direct 
ancestor of W. ‘Long W., in which 
there were ten points for game, was 
popular till beginning of XIX. cent. 
when points were reduced to five; still 
played in U.S.A. Modern ‘short’ whist 
is played as follows: after arranging 
partners by cutting (two highest and 
two lowest play together), player who 
draws lowest card deals full pack, and 
turns up his last card to indicate trumps; 
dealer’s left-hand opponent leads; play- 
ers must, if possible, follow suit, the 
penalty for ‘revoke’ being deduction of 
three tricks from offending side, or ad- 
dition of three to opponent’s score. Five 
points constitute game, every trick over 
six scoring; six tricks called ‘book.’ 
Ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps 
count as ‘honors’ (separately from 
tricks); four points for four, two for 
three; seldom counted in U.S.A. Main 
rules are—lead from strength, return 
partner’s lead, when second in hand 
play low, when third, high. 

Dummy w., played ae three players, 
with one hand exposed; progressive w., 
played by several tables, winners gen- 
att moving to next table, losers re- 


ning. 
WHISTLER, JAMES ABBOT 
M’ NEILL (1834-1903), Amer. artist; 


studied in Paris; 
settled in London, and in 1859 began to 
exhibit at the Royal Academy. He 








.WHISTON 
painted m portraits, inchiding those 
pa Carlyle, e. and Sarasate; many 


figure subjects and views; worked in 
pastels; was eminent as etcher, dry- 


inter, and rely decorative artist. 
style in departments was strik- 
ingly original. Ruskin attacked him 


savagely in Fors Clavigera in 1877, and 
a libel suit followed. As to this, see 
Whistler's The Gentle Art of M Sking 
Enemies. 


WHISTON, WILLIAM (1667-1752), 

lican theologian and scientist; f. 
of Math’s at Cambridge, 1703, but de- 
posed for Arianism; though unorthodox, 


opposed to rationalism in religion. 


WHITBY (54° 29’ N., 0° 37’ W,), 
seaport, at mouth of Esk, watering- 
resort, iding, Yorkshire, England; 
manufactures jet; im ant fisheries: 
boat-bufiding; ruins of an abbey found- 
ed by St. Hilda, VII. cent. The famous 
Synod of Whitby (664) settled the differ- 
ences between the Celtic and Rom. 
Churches. Wilfrid (g.v.) persuaded the 
king to favor Rom. t tion and the 
Church of England thus became part of 
— ropes religious movement. Pop. 

WHITE, ANDREW DICKSON (1832-7 
1918), American educator and diplomat 
born Homer, N. Y. He graduated from 
Yale in 1853 and pursu 
studies at Paris and Berlin. Shortly 

after his return to the United States in 
1857, he became professor of history 
and English literature at the University 
of Michigan. In 1863 he returned to 
Syracuse and was chosen a member of 
the New York State Senate, where he 
did important work in connection with 
education. He helped to found Cornell 
e warns contributing $300,000 for 

and in 1867 became presi- 

— br the — at the same time 

folding the chair of professor of his- 
tory. In 1885 he resigned, giving to the 
University his historical library of 
30,000 volumes. Beside holding several 
important public positions he was Min- 
ister to Germany (1879-81); Minister 
to Russia (1892-94) and Ambassador 
to Germany (1897-1902). In 1899 he 
was president of the United States 
Delegation to the Hague Peace Con- 
ference. His publications include His- 
tory of the Warfare of Science Against 
Theology, 1898; Chapters from My Dip- 
lomatic Life, 1903; Autobiography, 1905 
and Seven Great Statesmen in the War 
fare of Humanity with Unreason, 1911. 


WHITE, EDWARD DOUGLASS 
1845-1921), American jurist; born 
fourche arish, La. He was educated 
at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Md. and at 
the Jesuit College in New Orleans. He 
entered the Confederate service, served 


y 


during the Civil War and after the close 
of ie conflict, studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 


in 
Af 
in 


post-graduate | 17 










After holding minor 


litical offices, he became associate 


justice of the Louisiana Supreme Court 
in 1878 and was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1889. 
appointed by President Cleveland as 
associate justice of the United States 


In 1894 he was 


Supreme Court. In 1910 he was ap- 
ted chief justice of that body 
y A en Taft. He was a man of 


profound learning and judicial tempera- 
ment, and some of the opinions h 

down by him 
American juridical literature. 


have me 


WHITE, SIR GEORGE STUART 
(1835-1912), Brit. field-marshal; born 
Ireland; served in Ind. Mutiny, 
an campaign, Nile expedition, and 
urma; won Victoria Cross; succeeded 
Lord Roberts as commander-in-chief of 
Ind. army (1893-8); commanded Natal 
field force in S. African War, defending 
Ladysmith against Boers (1899-1900) ; 
general (1900); governor of Gibraltar 
t a Cig field-marshal (1903); baronet 

WHITE, GILBERT (1720-93), "Eng. 
naturalist; b. at Selborne, Hants; ed. 
Oxford; settled at Selborne as curate, 
1755; pub. Natural History of Selborne 
89, a charming book by a keen and 
kindiy ¢ observer of nature. 


WHITE, HENRY (1850), American 
diplomat; born Baltimore, Md. He 
was privately educated at home and 
abroad and chose a diplomatic career. 
His tact and ability gave value to his 
services as secretary of the U.S. Le- 
gation at Vienna (1883-84), as second 
secretary of the Embassy at London 
(1884-86) and later as secretary until 
Following the interim ín his 
diplomatic activities caused by the 
advent of the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, he was reappointed secretary of 
the London Legation by President 
McKinley in 1897. In 1905 President 
Roosevelt appointed him Ambassador 
to Italy. He served as Ambassador to 
France (1907-09) and was sent on a 
special embassy to Chile fn 1910. At 
the important Algeciras Conference on 
Moroccan affairs in 1906, he headed 
the American Delegation. He was one 
of the five members representing this 
erry at the Paris Peace Conference 


WHITE, HORACE (1865), an Amer- 
ican lawyer, born at Buffalo, New York. 
Graduated from Cornell College in 1887. 
Had been practising law at Syracuse 
since 1890. He was a member of the 
New York Senate for six terms, 1896- 
1908 and lieutenant governor of New 
York in 1909. Upon the resignation of 


Governor Hughes in 1910 he became 
governor and served until 1911. 


WHITE, HUGH LAWSON (1773- 
1840), Amer. judge of Supreme Court 


of Carolina, 1801-7, 1 15; com- 
missioner to settle differences with 
Spain, 1820. 


WHITE, RICHARD GRANT (1821- 
85), American author and critic; born 
New York City. He graudated at the 
New York University in 1839 and en- 
tered upon a journalistic career, con- 
tributing musical and dramatic criti- 

ms to the New York Courier and 

quirer. He was editor of that journal 
— and of the New York World 
1860-61). He was particularly known 


as a student of Shakespeare, and hisi T 


authority on that subject was recog- 
nized abroad as wail as in this country. 
His publications include, Everyday Eng- 
lish, 1881; The Fate of Mansfield Hum- 
phreys, 1884; and Studies in Shakes- 

re, ; His Riverside edition, of 
Bhakespeare, 1883 achieved a wide pop- 


ularity. 
WHITE, STEWART EDWARD 
1873), an American author born at 
rand Rapids, Michigan. In 1895 he 
duated from the University of Mich- 
fran, He was a major in the 144th 
eld Artillery, 1917-1918. Author of: 
Westerners, 1901; The Magic Forest, 
1903; The Silent Places, 1904; The Pass, 
1906; Arizona Nights, 1907; The River- 
man, 1908; The Rules of the Game, 1909; 
The Cabin, 1910; The Adventures of 
Bobby Orde, 1911; The Land of Foot- 
prints, 1912; Gold, 1913; The Gray Dawn, 
1915; Daniel Boone, 1922. 


WHITE, WILLIAM ALLEN (1868), 
an American newspaper man born in 
Emporia, Kansas and educated at the 
University of Kansas. Since 1895 he 
has been editor of an Emporia Daily. 
He was the author of: The Real Issue 
and Other Stories, 1896; The Court of 
Boyville, 1899; Stratagems and Spoils, 
1901; In Our T 1906. A Certain 
Rich Man, 1909. The Old Order 
Changeth, 1910. God's Puppets, 1916. 
In the Heart of a: Fool, 1918. The 
— Adventures of Henry and Me, 


WHITE, SIR WILLIAM ARTHUR 
(1824-91), Brit. diplomatist; consul at 
Danzig, 1864-75, and afterwards envoy 
to Servia, Rumania, and Turkey; am- 
bassador-extraordinary to Turkey, 1886. 


HITE, WILLIAM HALE (1829- 
1913), known by pseudonym of ‘Mark 
Rutherford.’ Eng. novelist and journ- 
alist; assistant-director of contracts, Ad- 
miralty, for some years; writings in- 
cluding Mark Rutherford'’s Deliverance, 





WHITE HOUSE 


Catherine Furze, Pagese from a Journal, 
and John Bunyan, show intimate knowl- 
edge of Dissent and keen sympathy 


with weaknesses of human nature. 


WHITE ANTS, see TERMITES. 


WHITEBAIT, see under HWrraine 
FAMILY. 


WHITEBOY S, a secret Irish patriotic 
association, formed about 1820, and 
net to the group known as Rib- 


WHITECHAPEL, a parl, dist. in the 
E. of London, including the bor. of 
Stepney. It is one of the poorest and 
most squalid rts of London. The 
most notable buildings in it are the 
Tower and the London Hospital. 


WHITE-EYES (Zosteropide), a fam- 
ily of Perching Birds, most of whom 
have ring of white feathers surround- 
ing the eye. They are honey-suckers, 

— in Africa, S.E and 








WHITEFIELD, GEORGE (1714-70), 
Eng. divine; ed. Oxford; joined new 
Methodist movement; eav 
fervid preacher; preached in Scotland 
and Ireland; sometimes spoke 60 hours 
a week; d. at Newburyport. Mass., 
U.S.A. 

H 


WHITEFIS (Coregonus ` clupet 
formis), Amer. lake fish, valuable as a 
a table dainty. 


PAPAA London Eng. thorou- 
ghfare between falgar Square and the 
Houses of Parliament. It passes through 
the main courtyard of the old Whitehall 
Palace (originally built by Hubert de 
Burgh in the reign of Henry III.). and is 
150 ft. wide. Several public offices 
including the Treasury, Horse Guards, 
Admiralty, and War Office are at W. 


WHITEHAVEN (54° 33’ N., 3° 35’ 
W.), seaport, near entrance to Solway 
Firth, Cumberland, England; coal and 
iron mines. Pop. 20,000 


WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM (1715-85), 
Eng. poet-laureate of little merit; succ. 
Colley Cibber. 


WHITE HOUSE, official residence of 
the President of the United States in 
Washington, D. C. It derives its name 
from the color of the building. It is 
170 feet long, 86 feet deep and two 
stories high. On the first floor are public 
reception rooms of which the chief are 
the Blue room, used for diplomatic 
functions, the Red and Green rooms 
and the East room, used for public re- 
ceptions. The private rooms for the 
President and his family are on the 
second floor. The first official home of 


‘WHITEING 


‘the President was begun in 1792 and 
‘was first occupied by President John 
.Adams in 1800. It was burned by the 


F WHITING 

WHITE a valuable species of 
pine, found in Northern United States 
and Canada. It is widely used in build- 


British in 1814 and rebuilt four years | ing 


later. The building is chaste and im- 
. prea ve and is surrounded ay beauti- 

grounds that are open to the public. 
A wing, containing executive offices for 
the President was constructed in 1903. 


WHITEING, RICHARD (1840), Eng. 
journalist and novelist; first essay in 
journalism was series of AUN papas 
in Evening Star, 1866; afterw pub. 
prouts: His Opinions, 1867; 
member of several torial staffs; 
author of The Island, No. 5 John Street, 
1899; My Harvest, 1915; and Both 
Sides of the Curtain (with Geneviéve 
Ward, 1918); character-dra distin- 
guis by understanding and power. 


nsists in 


processes, the sim- 
co grin 


WHITE LEG, ‘MILK LEG, or phleg- 
masia dolens, an inflammatory and rop 
sical disease of the legs, caused by o 
struction of veins or lymphatics, and 
characterized by painful swelling an 
a white appearance. 
in females after parturition, a thrombus 
being formed either by the slowing of 
the circulation in the lower limbs, or by 
the passage of an infective clot from the 
region of the uterus. 


WHITELOCKE, BULSTRODE 
(1605-75), Eng. statesman; b. London; 
ed. Merchant Taylors’ School, and St. 
John’s, Oxford. ; Long Parlia- 
ment, 1640; prominent in impeachment 
of Strafford. Commissioner of Great 

eal, 1648; ambassador to Sweden, 
1653; Speaker of Cromwell’s 3rd Parlia- 
ment. Retired to Wilts at the Res- 
toration. Author of important Mem- 
orial of English Affairs. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, a ranpe of 
mountains in New Hampshire (N.B.) 
especially the Presidential range in Coos 
Co. s., forming a detached portion of 
the Appalachian system. A table-land, 
10 to 15 m. broad, separates the 
two main groups, the East or White 
Mts. and the Franconia (with Lafayette 
eak). Mt. Washington, the culminat- 
* » 1s over 6200 ft. high. There 
are fine waterfalls, and the wild scenery 
makes the district a favorite resort. 


WHITE O a — of oak, a 
native of — tates and parts | Y 


Canada. 


WHITE PLAINS, a town in New 
York, in Westchester Co., 26 miles 
northeast of New York City, of which $$ 
is chiefly a residential suburb, altho 
it has many important industries. I$ 
was the scene of sev important 
events during the Revolution, the mos¢ 
important of which is known as the 
battle of White Plains, which took 

lace on August 28, 1776. This was an 
decisive conflict between the American 
forces under Washington and the British 
— General Howe. Pop. (1920) 

WHITE RACES, see ANTHROPOLOGY. 

WHITE RIVER, stream (1) in Arke 
ansas that rises in the Ozark Moune- 
tains, flows northeast into Missouri and, 
describing a large curve, reenters Arke 


part of the State. It is the chief branch 
of the Wabash and its total: length is 


d | 350 miles, only part of which is naviga- 
It usually occurs | b 


le. 

(3) river in South Dakota about 428 
miles in length, which rises in Dawes 
County, Nebraska, flows northeast into 
South Dakota, through Shannon and 
Washington Counties and empties into 
the Missouri south of Oacama. 


WHITE-THROAT, see Wansizs. 


WHITGIFT, JOHN (1530-1604)! 
prof. of Divinity at Cambridge, 1563; 
repressor of Puritanism, particularly 
proceeding against Thomas Cartwright; 
bp. of Worcester, 1577; abp. of Canter- 
bury, 1583; favorite of Queen Elizabeth. 


WHITING (Gadus merlangus), one of 
the important European members 
the genus to which the cod belongs. 
It is slender in form and, like the much 
larger hake, differs from most of the 
other species of the genus in the absence 
of a bel. It makes rapid growth; 
but rarely exceeds 20 in. in length. 


WHITING, a city of Indiana, in Lake 
Co. It is on the New York Central, hee 
Pere Marquette, the Pennsylvania, 


other railroads. Its industries include 
the manufacture of chemicals, asphalt, 
pavement, and oilcloth. It has a public 


brary and a park. Pop. (1920) 10,145. 
+ WHITING, LILIAN (1859), an Amer- 
ican author born at Niagara Falls, New 

ork. She was educated privately. 
Among her books are; From milan 





ment, 1906; 


The Adventure a 
They Who Understand, 1919. 


WHITLOCK, BRAND (1869), 
American author and diplomat, born in 
Urbana, Ohio. He was educated in the 

blic schools and by private tuition. 


i07; 


and with affairs p 


an | his 


the United States, and from this has 
sprung the claim that the inclusion of 
t region ín the Government domain 
was due to his representations; but later 
;, | investigations have seemed to establish 
that his visit was connoc chiefty 
ertaining to missionary 
work. He, together with his wife and 
twelve — persons were killed when 
was attacked by Cayuse 
Indians, Oct. "29, 1847. 


WHITMAN, SARAH HELEN 


tudied law and was elected mayor of | POWER (1803-78), American poet, 
Toledo in 1905. ected in 1907, 
Te cad 1911 United ‘States minister | Porm Providence, Rhode Island. She 


trao and — 

1919. Author of: 7 istrict, 
1902; The Gold Briek, R F Memories 
of Belgium Under the German Occupa- 
tion, 1918. 


WHITLOW, Paronrcuza, inflamma- 
tion of the fingers gencrally to 
kuppura uon: may be due to pin-p rick or 
other wound; treated by poulticing an 
cision. 


setts, in POS Tes e 
ustries 

include the manufacture of boots and 

shoes, tacks, etc. Pop. (i920) 7,147. 


WHITMAN, CHARLES SEYMOUR 
(1808), ex-governor of New York State, 
Hanover, Connecticut. In 1896 


the night, courts. 

was appointed a —— of the Court of 
Genem Sessions b or Hughes. 
He was elected Govert of New York, 
terms 1915-1918. 


WHITMAN, MARCUS (1802-47), 
American pioneer and missionary; born 
err Y. He entered the medical 

On, iy taoa for four years in 
and for a similar period in 
Wheeler. N. Y., and in 1835 under the 


Green River, he returned, made 
gues returned to Oregon, traveling 
me the ne wagon that ever crossed the 
Rocky Mountains. A mission was es- 
tablished within 25 miles of the English 
trading post of Walla Walla and several 
ether missions were founded in the same 
region. A visit of his to Washington in 
1842 was said to have been for the pur- 
pose of vag amns upon the Govern- 
ment that Oregon should be owned by 


and with several col-| g 


revealed poetical ability at an early age 
and contributed verse to many period- 
icals that met with markod. popular 
favor. At one time she was engaged to 
Edgar Allen Poe and in 1860 wrote a 
volume in his defense, entitled Edgar 
A. Poe and His Critics. Some of 
works were written in conjunction with 
her sister Anna M. Power. Their most 
notable joint composition was Fairy 
Ballads. Her finest individual poem 
was A Stil Day tn Autumn. Part of 
her work was published in Hours of 
Life and Other Poems, 1853; and a com- 
plete collection was published in 1879, 
the year following her death. 


WHITMAN FALTU 1819-92), Amer. 
pore: D. b. Dong [Man fsan itor of the Long 
Oe the Brooklyn 
Eagle, 1846; nor ihe Freeman at Boston, 
1851. His book of poems, Leaves of 
Grass, was pub. in 1855, a book of epoch- 
making ty in thought and style. 
In 1860 the book was republished with 
the new section, Calamus, added. From 
1862 to 1865 he served with 
tinction in the Civil War. 
section, called Drum-Taps, rev 

deals for which 


keen sympathy with the 
he sacrificed W.’s genius was 


so much. 
vast—too vast for any tradition to 
confine. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE, institution 


pedagogy. In 1923 it had an enrollment 
of 449 students and the faculty com- 
prised 38 members. 


ADELINE DUTTON 
(TRAIN) (1824-1906), an American 
author born in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Among her publishings are: Footsteps 
on the Seas; a Poem, 1857; Mother — 
for Grown Folks, 1860, "The Boys œ 


WHITNEY 


Chequasset, 1862; Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood, 1863; The Gayworthies: a Story of 
Threads and Thumbs, 1865; A Summer 
tn Leslie Goldthwaithe’s Life, 1866; 
Patience Strong's Outings, 1868: Hitherto: 
A Story of Yesterday, 1869; Real Folks, 
1872; Panstes, 1872; Homespun Yarns, 
1887; Square Pegs and The Integrity of 


Christian Science. 

WHITNEY, JOSIAH DWIGHT 
(1819-96), an American geologist, born 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, and 
educated at Yale. Travelled in Europe 
1842-47); made geological survey of 

ke Superior region (1847), reports 
being issued (1849-51). Investigated 
the U.S.A. mining interests (1853-54). 
In 1854 professor at Iowa, where he 
made another extensive survey ; surveyed 
Missouri, 1858-60 (Report, 1862), and 
California, 1860-75 (Report, 1864-70). 
Professor at Harvard, 1865. Wrote 
many works on geological subjects, and 
papers for periodicals. 


WHITNEY, ELI (1765-1825), Amer- 
ican inventor; born Westborough, Mass. 
He graduated at Yale in 1792 and went 
to Georgia, where he took part in the 
management of a cotton plantation. 
He noted the slow and laborious method 
used in preparing the cotton for market 
and after many experiments perfected 
the cotton gin, which separated the 
seed from the fibre at a vast saving of 
labor and expense. The invention 
revolutionized the cotton industry in 
the South, and made it one of the most 
—— of crops, where formerly it 

d been almost negligible. Having 
perfected his invention he established 
a plant for the manufacture of cotton 
gins in Connecticut, but the enterprise 
became involved in litigation and he 
abandoned it. Later he devised special 
machinery for the manufacture of fire- 
arms and was awarded a large contract 
from the Government which enabled him 
a establish a plant at Whitneyville, 

onn, 


WHITNEY, WILLIAM COLLINS 
(1841-1904), American financier and 
politician; born Conway, Mass. He 
graduated at Yale in 1863 and two 
years later from the Harvard Law 
School. He began the practice of law 
in New York City, and speedily became 
prominent at the bar. He served as 
corporation counsel for the city of New 
York in the proceedings against the 
Tweed Ring (1875-82) and was made 
Secretary of the Navy by President 
Cleveland in 1885. He managed the 
Democratic campaign of 1892, and on 
the reelection of Mr. Cleveland was 
again tendered a cabinet position, which 
he refused however in order to devote 
himself to his private interests. He was 


WHITTINGTON 


active in the consolidation of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway system and was 
concerned in other large enterprises. 
He was an enthusiastic turfman and did 
much to elevate the sport. He amassed 
a large fortune and his land holdings 
were very extensive. 


WHITNEY, WILLIAM DWIGHT 
(1827-94), an American philologist, 
born at Northampton; educated at 
Yale and Berlin. Studied Sanskrit, of 
which he became professor at Yale 
(1854). In 1870 professor of com- 
parative philology at Yale. Edited 
many Sanskrit texts, and was recognized 
as one of the greatest Sanskrit scholars. 
Contributed to Böhtlingk and Roth's 
Sanskrit Dictionary. Wrote also gram- 
mars of German, English, and French 
and many works on comparative phil- 
ology. 


WHITNEY MOUNT, a peak of the 
Sierra Nevada, S. California, named 
after J. D. Whitney, the famous geolo- 
gist. It has an altitude of 14,099 ft. 
and is the highest peak in the U.S.A. 
proper. 

- WHITSUNDAY, Christian festival 
commemorating the coming of the Holy 
Spirit on the Church, or the Jewish 
Feast of Pentecost, by which name it is 


sometimes called. 

WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF 
(1807-92), Amer. poet and man of let- 
ters; b. Haverhill, Mass.; became a 
journalist and strong Abolitionist ag- 
itator. His prose, while earnest and 
forceful, seldom rises above the level of 
good journalism, but there is a freshness, 
individuality, and sustained note of 
truth in his verse which ensures it a 
lasting place in Amer. literature, even 
though its quantity be small. Part of 
it, like most of his prose, is devoted to 
the political purpose of Slavery Aboli- 
tion, but in his more spiritual poems he 
reaches an exceedingly high level. 


WHITTIER, a city of California. 
Pop. (1920) 7,997. 


WHITTINGTON (53° 16’ N., 1° 26’ 
W.), town Derbyshire, England; manu- 
factures earthenware; collieries; iron- 
works. Pop. 18,000. 


WHITTINGTON, RICHARD (d. 
1423), s. of Sir William W., probably of 
Pauntley, Gloucestershire; mercer in 
London, 1379; member of Common 
Council, 1385, 1387; Alderman, 1393; 
Sheriff, 1394; Lord Mayor, 1397-98, 
1406-7, 1419-20. M. Alice, dau. of 
Sir Ivo Fitzwarren; advanced loans to 
Richard II., Henry IV., and Henry V.; 
left considerable benefactions; knighted 
by Henry V.; the ‘cat’ legend has no 
foundation in history. 


WHITTLESEA 


WHITTLESEA, WILLIAM (d. 1374), 
of Rochester, 1360, Worcester, 1362; 
abo. of Canterbury, 1368. 


WHITWORTH, SIR JOSEPH, Bart. 
(1803-87), Eng. "engineer: toolmaker. 
Manchester, 1833; b. Stockport. Noted 
experimenter in rifle and cannon manu- 
facture; inventor of compressed steel 
casting. His business is now represented 
by the amalgamated company, Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co. Ltd. 


WHOOPING - COUGH, HOOPING 
COUGH, highly contagious disease of 
children; commences like a cold in the 
chest, and ina fortnight severe cough- 
ing with ‘whoop’ begins; patients are 
kept in warm room, well ventilated, 
the bowels are kept o open, disease is 
usually mild, but complications—pleur- 
isy, bronchitis, etc., result from careless 
treatment. 


WHORTLEBERRY, a genus of plants 
with berries of a dark purple or red 
color. In the United States the berries 
are generally known as huckleberries 
or blueberries and grow abundantly in 
mountain soil, 


WHYMPER, EDWARD (1840-1911), 
Brit. explorer; b. London; trained as a 
draughtsman; sent to sketch Alpine 

peaks by a London publisher, 1860, 
Pimbed the Matterhorn, 1865—till then 
inaccessible; visited the ‘Andes, 1879-80, 
and Great Divide Region of Canada 


1901-5. 

WHYTE - MELVILLE, GEORGE 
JOHN (1821-1878), a a Scotch novelist. 
He served in the Crimean War and 
published his first novel in 1853. This 
was followed by many others which 
were widely read. 


WIART, HENRI CARTON DE (1869), 
Belgian statesman; b. Brussels; studied 
law; member of house of representa- 
tives for Brussels since 1896; minister 
of justice (1911-18). In Nov. 1920, 
formed coalition cabinet composed of 
three main parties. 


WICHITA, a city of Kansas, in Sedg- 
wick co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, the Rcck Island and other railroads, 
on the Arkansas River. It is the chief 
trade center of an important agricul- 
tural region. The city has grown rapidly 
and has many fine public buildings. It 
has an excellent park system comprising 
over 700 acres. Its school system is of 
an unusually high order of merit. 
Wichita 1s an important jobbing 
and industrial center. Flour mil- 


ling is the largest manufacturing prod- i Sta 


WIDENER 


— poe are also manufactures 
A cd e lamps and stoves, beef and 
por roducts, filling station equipment, 
brooms, harness, clothing, etc. It has 
four packing plants, and three oil re- 
fineries. Its public institutions include 
Fairmount College and Friends Univer- 
sity. Pop. 1920, 72,128; 1923, 79,261. 


WICHITA FALLS, a city of Texas, 
in Wichita co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas and other railroads. Its industries 
include agriculture, the manufacture of 
automobile trucks, window glass, fruit 
jars, etc., and the mining of oil. Pop. 
1920, 40, 079; 1923, 51,500. 


WICKERSHAM, GEORGE WOOD- 
WARD (1858), ex-Attorney-General of 
the United States, born at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He received his edu- 
cation from private tutors and also 
studied at Lehigh University. He 
practised law in Philadelphia from 1880- 
1882 and then removed to New York. 
He was Attorney-General of the United 
States, 1909-1913 in the cabinet of 
President Taft. He was a trustee and 
vice president of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor until 1909. In 1920 he was 
president of the American Prison As- 
sociation. 


WICKLOW (52° 57’ N., 6° 23’ W.), 
coast county, Leinster, Ireland, with 
chief town of same name; lies along E. 
coast, between Dublin and Wexford; 
area, "781 sq. miles. Surface is generally 
mountainous, with deep ravines between 
the hills; several lakes; watered by 
Liffey, Slaney, and other streams; has 
good sheep pasture; manufactures cor- 
dite; oyster-beds at Arklow in S.E. 
Pop. 1911, 60,603. Wicklow, county 
town, has chemical works and @ good 
harbor. Pop. c. 3,000. 


WICLIFFE. See WrcLIrFFE. 


WIDENER, PETER A. BROWN 
(1834-1915), an American capitalist 
and philanthropist, born in Philadel- 
phia. He was educated in the common 
schools and early in life established a 
chain of butcher stores which were 
prosperous. He took an active part in 
politics and was chosen city treasurer 
in 1873. With William L. Elkins he 
engaged in street railway enterprises in 
Philadelphia, and later in New York. 
In this he gained great wealth. He 
was also interested in real estate, steam 
railways, gas companies and other in- 
dustrial corporations. He gave much 
to charity and formed one of the most 
notable art collections in the United 





WIDGEON , see under Docx Famary. 
WIDNES, town, 

soap, paint, — Pop. (1921) 39,720. 
WIDOW, see under MARRIAG®. 
WIDUKIND OF CORVEY (ate a 

cent.), Saxon chronicler; monk 

Corvey; wrote Res Geste Saxonice. 
WIEDEMANN, GUSTAV HEIN- 


RICH — Ger. physicist devoted 
attention chemistry, and 
apa per electrical 


especially to en- 
dosmosis and resistance, and 


near 


erder 
ee o 
(histo em) romances), . 
Schie (narrative po 
ransla~ 
tions; edit. the Teuteche Merkur (review). 
TADT (47° 48’ N., 


factares locomotives: contains the ducal 


castle of the Badenbergs. Pop. 33,000. | Oxford, 


WIENIASWSKI, HENRI (1835-80), 
Hungarian violinist and composer. 


WIEPRECHT, WILHELM FRIED- 


RICH (1802-72), Ger. musical director; 


designed an improved contra-bass bas- 
— and was joint-Inventor of the bass 


WIESBADEN (50° 4’ N., 8° 13’ E.), 
town, watering-piace, esse-Nassau, 
Prussia; hot saline springs. Pop. 110,000. 


WIFE, see under MARRIAGE. 


WIG, artificial hair headdress, worn 
from earliest times as covering for bald- 
ness, disguise, or ornament; found 


opular in 
XIV. Cent., in oe te from reign of Queen 
; long ringlets were worn by no- 
bility, plainer form by bishops and 
lawyers, horsehair w.’s stil worn by 
barristers and judges. 

WIGAN (58° 32’ N., 2° 38’ W.), 
town, on Douglas River, Lancashire, 
England; coliferies; cotton manufactures; 
foundries, forges. "Pop. (1921) 91,200. 


WIGHT, ISLE OF (50° 40’ N., 1°17’ 
ee ). island, in 1 Eng. hannel, off coast 
f Hunts, separated from 


S, d; 
maniadd by Sri ead aadi Solent; area, 
e. 146 8q. miles; surface generally ‘undu- 
la : reaches extreme height of c. 800 


ft. in St. Boniface Down; off extreme w. | Germany 


are the high chalk cliffs known as ‘The 





Lancashire, England: resort. Chief towns are Newport, — 


Die Abderiten, Aristipp,. 





Needles’; drained by Medina. Fine 
climate, faverite winter and summer 


Cowes, Ventnor, Shanklin. 
wheat; sheep raised; manufactures ce- 
ment. Returns one M.P. Pop. 94,146. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE (54° 53’ N., 3%45’ 
of! Ww. ), coast county, S.W. Scotland, with 
chief town of same name; lies 

Sea and North Channel; chief 


dairy-farming 
Pop. 30,782. 


WIGWAM, the hut or cabin of N. 
American Indians, which consists of 
a rough conical framework of poles 
stuck into the ground below and con- 

above, covered with bark, 
matting, or tanned hides, with an aper- 
ture at the A iae the exit of smeke. 
corruption n of wekou- 


IW. its the 


om-ut, ‘in Lene 
WILBERFORCE, SAMUEL MUEL 


WIENER-NEUS 3 (1805-73), Hing. bp.: 3rd s. 
16° 7’ E.), tewn, Lower Austria; manu- W.; 


of William 
B.A. Oxford, 1826; — 1830; 
chaplain to Prince Albert, 1841; bp. of 
1845-69; active in revi 
convocation; bp. of Winchester, 1968: 
killed by a fall from his horse. 


WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM — 
1833), Eng. philant hropist; 
weal merchant; M.P. for fu his 
native owt: 1780, ‘and a few years later, 
on conversion to strong religious views, 
leader of anti-slavery party. Bill car 
ried for abolition of slave kade m Brit. 
dominions, 1807, but W. did not live to 
So Du carried for abolition of slavery 


WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER (1855- 
1919), American poet; born Johnstown 
Center, Wis. She was educated at the 
University of Wisconsin and embarked 
upon a literary career in 1884. Her 
poems —— attracted attention, 
and her t important volume, Poems 
of Passion, had an extensive circulation. 
She was of a mystical turn of mind, and 
dwelt largely upon such themes as the- 
osophy and reincarnation. Her publi- 
cations include Poems of Pleasure, 1887; 
The Beautiful Land o of Nod, 1892; Poeme 
of Sentiment, —— n pannagi Sunny Seas, 
1911; and The W 1919. She 
also wrote —— — s$ which may 
cited A Double Life, 1890; and As 
Erring Woman's Love, 1892. 


WILDBAD (48° = N., 8° 33’ E). 
—— 


town, wearers. 
— Bon. 4, 070. 


WILDE 





WILDE, OSCAR O’FLAHERTIE 
WILLS (1856-1900), Irish dramatist 
and poet; went to Oxford, where, in- 
fluenced by Pater and Ruskin, he became 
the Apostle of the Hsthetic Movement; 
works include Lord Arthur Savile's 
Crime, Dorian Gray, Intentions (a volume 
of essays), and the plays, The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, 1895; Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, 1894; Salome, 1893, 
in French. Imprisoned, 1896-98, for 
unnatural vice, he wrote in prison the 
Ballad of Reading Goal and De Profundis. 
W. was a master of words; his plays 
scintillate with brilliant dialogue and epi- 
gram. He was a cruel critic of middle 
class stupidity and conventionality. 


WILDENBRUCH, ERNEST VON 
novelist; wrote torical plays and 
stories showing knowledge of child- 
psychology. 

WILDER, BURT/‘GREEN '(1841), an 
American educator and author born in 
Boston, Massachusetts. In 1866 he 


graduated from the Lawrence Scientific | fin 


School. From 1862-1865 he was in the 
United States Army as a medical cadet, 
assistant surgeon and surgeon of the 55th 
Massachusetts Infantry (colored). At 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
as assistant in comparative anatomy, 
1866-1868 and also curator of herpetol- 
ogy, Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, 1867-1868. Professor of neurology 
and vertebrate zoology at Cornell 
University, 1867-1910 and since 1910 
emeritus professor. He was the author 
of many books. 


WILDERNESS, THE, a region in 
Spottsylvania co., 16 miles west of 
Fredericksburg, where in May, 1864 
there took place a series of the fiercest 
battles of the Civil War, between the 
Federal Army under General Grant 
and the Confederates under General 
Lee. After a terrific struggle on both 
sides, in which large losses were suffered, 
the victory was claimed by each. Gen- 
eral Lee, however, retreated and was 
followed by General Grant. The Fed- 
eral losses amounted to about 18,000 
and that of the Confederates to about 


‚000. 


WILEY, HARVEY WASHINGTON 
(1844), an American chemist, born in 
Kent, Indiana and graduated from 
Hanover College, Indiana in 1867. Has 
been a professor at various colleges 
and since 1899 professor of agricultural 
chemistry at George Washington Uni- 
versity. Author of: Songs of Agricul- 
tural Chemists, 1892; Principles and 
Practise of Agricultural Chemistry (3 
volumes) 1894-1897, 2nd edition 1909- 





1911; Foods and Their Adulterations, 
1907-1911, 3rd edition 1917. 1001 Tests, 
1914. The Lure of the Land, 1915; 
Beverages and Their Adulterations, 1919, 


WILFRID (634 - 709), saint; Eng. 
churchman; abp. of York, 664; several 
times ousted from his see and restored; 
preached in Frisia; helped to build 
churches of York, Ripon, Hexham; 
his work of supplanting Celtic by Roman 
tradition important. 


WILHELMINA HELENA PAULINE 
MARIA (1880), Queen of Holland, 
daughter of William III. and Emma, a 
princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont; succeeded 
to throne in 1890, being put under care 
of her mother as queen-regent; assumed 
full sovereignty in 1898; married Henry, 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 1901, 
who took the title of Prince Consort. 


WILHELMSHAVEN (53° 32’ N., 8° 
9’ E.), seaport, watering-place, on North 
Sea, Hanover, Prussia; station for Ger- 
man North Sea fleet; large dockyard, 
e harbors, with a separate section for 
torpedo-boats; strongly fortified. A 
large portion of the German fleet was 
stationed here during the World War, 
and it was one of the chief German 
submarine bases. Pop. 37,000. 


WILEES, CHARLES (1798 - 1877), 
Amr. naval officer and explorer; b. in 
New York. In an expedition (1838- 
42) he discovered the Antarctic continent 
—an expedition he described in his 
Narrative. In 1861 he commanded the 
steamer San Jacinto, and forcibly re- 
moved from the British mail-steamer 
Trent Messrs. Mason and Slidell, com- 
missioners of the confederate states to 
England and France. He commanded a 
squadron in W. Indies, and was made 
rear-admiral, 1866. He wrote Narrative 
of U. 8. Exploring Expedition; Western 
America; Theory of the Winds, etc. 


WILKES, JOHN (1727 - 97), Eng. 
politician; ed. Leiden; High Sheriff of 
Bucks, 1754; M.P., Aylesbury, 1757, 
1761; arrested for libel on George III., 
1763, for article in No. 45 of the North 
Briton (Wilkes’ paper); discharged, but 
expelled the House of Commons. Thrice 
elected M.P. for Middlesex, 1768, 1769, 
1774, but elections annulled by House of 
Commons; Sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex, 1771; Lord Mayor, 1774; dis- 
reputable in private life, but contributed 
greatly to freedom of election. 


WILKES-BARRE, a city of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Luzerne co., of which it is the 
county seat. It is on the Lehigh Valley, 
the Pennsylvania, the Delaware and 
Hudson, and central and on the 


WILKIE 

Susquehanna River. It is the center of 
the most important anthracite and coal 
mining region in the world. It has in 
addition other important industries, 
including the manufacture of wire, rope, 
locomotives, steel products, silk prod- 
ucts, lace, hosiery, etc. It has an ex- 
cellent street and park system, with a 
park area of over 300 acres. In the city 
are over 200 churches of all denomina- 
tions. There are 25 public schools, in 
addition to parochial schools, business 
schools and private schools. The manu- 
facturing products of the city are valued 
at over $75,000,000 a year. Wilkes- 
Barre was founded in 1769 and was in- 
corporated in 1806. It became a city 
in 1871. Coal has been mined in the 
neighborhood since the time of the 
Revouon Pop. 1920, 67,105; 1923, 


WILKIE, SIR DAVID (1785 - 41), 
Scot. artist; b. Cults, Fifeshire; after 
studying in Edinburgh and London, 
had a great success with his picture, 
The Village Politicians, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1806. In 1809 he was 
elected A.R.C. and in 1811 R.A. His 
ictures of Scot. Character and Manners 
n humble life, such as Rent Day, Blind 
Man's Buf, and The Penny Wedding, 
have long been familiar by engravings. 
He worked in other yo but it was 
this style which chiefly distinguished 


- WILKINS, MARY ELEANOR (MRS. 
MARY E. FREEMAN) (1862), an Amer- 
ican novelist, born in Randolph, Mass. 
She wrote many graphic stories of New 
England life and was regarded as one of 
the foremost of American novelists. 
In 1902 she married Dr. Owen Freeman, 
who died in 1923. 


WILKINSBURG, a borough of Penn- 
sylvania, in Allegheny co. It is a 
residential suburb of Pittsburgh and has 
two nome for the aged. Pop. 1920, 


WILKINSON, JAMES (1757-1825), 
Amer. soldier and administrator; colonel 
in Washington’s army; endeavored to 
set up separate republic in the west 
through Span. aid, 1788-91; governor of 
Louisiana, 1805; tried, 1811 for com- 
plicity in treason, but acquitted; dis- 
charged from Amer. army, 1815. 


WILL, in law, a person’s disposition 
of property, to take effect after his or 
her death; must be signed by testator in 
presence of two witnesses. Any alter- 
ation in a will must be attested as if it 
were a will. This also applies to a cod- 
acul, which is an addition to a will, and 
may revoke or add to any of its provis- 


WILL 


ions. Lunatics and infants cannot make 
valid wills. A will is revoked by mar- 
riage; by a new will revoking the old 
one; or by the destruction of the will 
by the testator or some person in his 
presence. A will speaks from the tes- 
tator’s death, not from the date of the 
will. Soldiers on active service and sea- 
men at sea, including merchant sailors, 
when they have attained the age of 
fourteen, may make a will of personal 
property by word of mouth or in writing 
signed or unsigned. The question of 
whether a person is in such a state of 
mind as to be capable of making a will 
is a question of fact and not of law. 


WILL, in psychology, the active side 
of consciousness, as distinguished from 
feeling and intellect; in a narrower sense, 
the phase of active consciousness im- 
mediately preceding action. Willing 
depends on feeling for its motive, and 
on knowledge for guidance. The will 
develops continuously from the simple 
to the complex, from immediate re- 
sponses to sense-impressions to complex 
movements involving intricate processes 
of deliberation and choice, with a cor- 
responding development of feeling and 
accumulation of knowledge. The fun- 
damental element in will is desire, 
either for pleasure or for removal of pain. 
Desire contains a representative factor 
(object of desire) and a feeling; it is essen- 
tially an active phenomenon, whether 
mental or physical. To convert desire 
into a voluntary act of will (volition) the 
further representation is required of 
some action leading to the realization 
of the desired object, together with a 
strong feeling of the worth of that object; 
knowledge both of end and means is 
pained from practical experience. Hence 
ts growth implies increasing foresight 
and feeling, which is the impelling force. 
The motives to action are increased, and 
rivalry between several impulses leads to 
deliberation and choice befere action. 
Hence the metaphysical and ethical 
question of free-will, a discussion com- 
plicated by various meanings given to 
‘freedom.’ Freedom may mean absence 
of political or Pona restraints; by 
Kant is applied to action under the 
guidance of reason. According to 
Wundt, freedom equals a capacity to be 
determined by a reflective choice be- 
tween motives. With Green, a mere 
natural want is not a motive, which 
implies the action of self-consciousness 
on the want, the adoption of an end by 
a self-conscious subject, which tries to 
realize it. Determinism is to be dis- 
tinguished from fatalism (Westermarck). 
It regards the person himself as the prod- 
uct of causes; fatalism affirms the con- 
straint of the will by external causes. 


! 


WILLAMETTE , 


TTE, a river of Caron, 
U.S.A., formed by the union of tne 
Coast Fork and Middle Fork. It has a 
northern course and enters the Columbia 
R. in Columbia Co. in the northwestern 
part of the state. It has a length of 200 
m., and is navigable for large steamers 
to Portland. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, co- 
educational institution located at Salem, 
Oregon, first founded as an Indian mis- 
sion school in 1834, from which it de- 
veloped into a university in 1853. Be- 
sides the ordinary college course in 
liberal arts, it embraces school of law, 
medicine, theology and music. It has 

unds and buildings valued at about 

00,000 and an endowment of over 
$500,000. In 1923 the enrollment of 
students was 567 and there were 37 
members in the faculty. 


WILLARD, DANIEL (1861-1923), 
American railway manager; born Hart- 
land, Vt. He studied at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College (1878-9) 
entered railway work in the latter year 
and perform various duties on dif- 
ferent systems until 1899 when he was 
appointed assistant general manager of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He 
was first vice president and general 
manager of the Erie Road (1901-04) 
and second vice president of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, geor 
10). He became president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad on January 
15, 1910. He was appointed a member 
of the Adviso ommission of the 
Council of National Defense in 1916 
and chairman of the same body in 
March 1917. On November 17, 1917, 
he was made chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board, resigning from that 
that porn in — — nee active 

reven ep of transpor- 
tation during labor strikes and mining 
troubles (1921-22). 


WILLARD, FRANCES ELIZABETH 
(1839-98), an American writer and ed- 
ucationist, was born at Churchville, 
New York, and educated at the North- 
Western Women’s College at Evanston, 
where she became professor and finally 
She was also president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 

1879), and wrote: Women in the Pulpit, 

888; My Hap Half-Century, 1804, 
etc. Soe Life by Witts, 1898. 
WILLEMSTAD, see Curacoa. 


WILLCOCKS, SIR JAMES (1857), 
Brit. soldier and administrator; in com- 
mand of northern army in India (1910— 
14) and of Ind. army corps in France 
(1914-15); appointed governor and 
commander- ef of Bermuda (1917). 


“WILLIAM IV 


WILLESDEN, suburb of London, 
Middlesex, E d, 7 miles n.n.w. of 
St. Paul’s. Pop. (1921) 165,669.] 


WILLIAM I., rom Conqumror (1027 
or 1028-87), king of England; natural 
s. of Robert the Devil, Duke of Nor 
mandy, whom he succ., 1035. 
Harold’ Eng. 
Edward the Confessor had 
romised to William, invaded England; 
efeated and killed Harold at Hastings, 
1066; su several insurrections; 
reduced York, 1069; put down Here- 
ward’s rebellion by su e of 
Ely, 1071; led successful expedition 
against Malcolm III. of Scotland, 1072; 
reduced Maine, 1073; suppressed revolt 
of earls of Hereford and Norfolk, 1075; 
uarrelled with s. Robert. Compiled 
omesday Book; reformed Church; 
checked power of barons; established 
central authority, — — landhold- 


ers to swear fealty 
RUFUS (eo 1056- 


put down in Norfolk, Somerset, 
and rebellion led by Odo of Bayeux, 
1087; invaded Normandy and acquired 
lands there, 1091; invaded Scotland, 
seized Carlisle and other Scot. terri- 
tories in be 


On 


1096: 
Maine, 1099; quarrelled with 


WILLIAM IL, OF ORANGE (c. 
1650-1702), king of England; prince of 
Orange; s. of W. II. of Orange and Mary, 
dau. of Charies I. of England; made 
Stadtholder after murder of De Wits, 
1672; opposed Louis XIV. of France; 
defea at St. Omer, 1677, at Mons, 
1678; m. Mary, dau. of James II. of 
England. Invited to deliver England 
from Stewarts, 1688; landed at Torbay; 
after James's flight, proclaimed king, 
1689; passed Acts of Toleration and 
Indemnity, 1690; won Battle of the 
Bome, 1690; victory off Cape La Hogue 
1692. Under him England joined League 
of Augsburg; led expedition to Nether- 
lands t French; lost 
defeated at Steinkirk, 1692: 
Namur, 1695; agreed to peace of Rys- 
wick, 1697; formed Grand Alliance 
against ce, 1701, between emperor, 
Ger. princes, Holland, and England. 


WILLIAM IV. (1765-1837), of 
England; entered navy; present at bat- 
tle off Cape St. Vincent, 1780; Lord 
High Admiral, 1827; became king, 1830. 
Reign marked by emancipation of 


WILLIAM I 


Bill, 1832 
n; dismissed 


by niece, Queen Victoria. 


WILLIAM I. (1772-1843), 1st king of 
Netherlands: s. of William, last of Stadt 
regi of Dutch Republic; eo 

army against France, 

Held commission in Prussian 
was captured at Jena, and fought in in the 
king March, 


Austrian army. Proclaimed 
1815, by Act. ie! Congress of Vienna; th 


abdicated, 1 840, taking title of Count of 


Nassau. 


WILLIAM II. (1792-1849), king. of 
the Netherlands: s. arg ) illiam I., st died 


at Berlin and Oxford, ant Gok nd. took part 
with the Brit. army in Peninsular 

mmander of Dutch army; wounded at 
Waterloo. Became king, 1840; accepted | E 
constitutional changes in direction of 
democracy, 1848. 

WILLIAM I. (1797-1888), king of 
Prussia and Ger. Em r; second s. 


eae T weet took part in 
— 1814-15, against Napoleon. 
to England, 1848, but was sub- 
ected to National 


in 


° | country, 


f | su Plemantary industrial school. 


WILLIAM II 
the sovereignty of Soar is Spain being 
nominally retained until 1581. On 


William’s murder, his s. Maurice succ. 
him as Stadtholder. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, 
institution lccated at Williamsburg, Va. 
It is the second oldest college in the 

having been chartered in 1693. 
Throughout most of its existence it has 
been closely connected with colonial 
and State legislatures, receiving from 
em grants of land and money, and 
today receives ann $50,000 from 
the States of Virginia. ng the Reve 
olutionary and Civil Wars its sessions 
ended. Its grad- 
residents of the 


paer, 

dmund Randolph and many other 
eminent men were educated there. 
George Washington served as chancellor 
of the institution from 1788 till 1799. 
The college offers two courses, the Col- 
legiate and the Normal, the first similar 
to that in most institutions, though 
purely elective, and the Normal con- 
erie 0 of two years of study, to which is 
add third of practical work mS 


college became co-educational in 1918. 
In D23 it had an enrollment of 684 


>| students and a faculty of 36 members. — 


WILLIAM II. OF HOHENZOLLERN 
(1859), —— WILLIAM II., 
g | Prussia and Ger. emperor from 1888 ves 


WILLIAM I. ETE the War 1918, son of Emperor Frederick III, and 
Württemberg; dis eal Princess Victoria; of Britain; grandson of 
of Liberation against nae France, Queen Victoria; b. Berlin; educated at 
accession to the throne (1816) he ——— Kassel an nn. m the day of 


o a tae which had as its aim the re- 
duction class privileges and the im- 
provement of commerce and education. 


WILLIAM TI. (d. 1189), king of Sicily; 
s. of W. I. and Marguerite of Navarre: 
at home indulged in a semi-Muslim 4ife 
at Palermo, but his foreign policy was 
brilliant victorious. 


WILLITAD (153980), Prince of 
Orange; called the Silent by 
reason of his taciturnity concerning his 
plans and intentions in the struggle of 
the Netherlands against Spain. He 
lived to see Holland emerge into national 
independence, but was assassinated 
before the end of the struggle with Spain. 
Joined the Reformed Church, collected 
an army against Alva in 1568, and be- 
came the leader of the Dutch against |t 
Spain, acknowledged as Stadtholder by 
Holland, Zealand, esland, and Ut- 
recht, in 1572; commander-in chief and 
dictator, 1574. Founded the Dutch 
pepuplic by the Union of Utrecht|9 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, 
esland, Groningen, Overyssel), 1579— 


chancellor, and in 1890 ‘dropped the 
pilot,’ Bismarck. His ambitions were 
manifested especially in the desire to 
extend the colonial possessions of Ger- 
many and to build a powerful Ger. Navy. 
At home the gro of the Social De- 
mocratic party caused him much anx- 


iety. By temper and tradition he was 
a thorough eg upao nE the 
divine right of rhetorical 


— and anal which, while 
paying lip service to the cause of world 
peace, oe a — martial mA 
involved him iiternatio 
incidents, more particularly with Great 
Britain over t ‘Kruger telegram’ 
(1896) and the Tweedmouth correspond- 
n (1908). He urged the Tsar into 
he Russo-Jap. War (1905) with the 
object of weakening Russia, and sub- 
sequently in private correspondence 
attempted to gain him as an ally in an 
anti-Brit. policy. He abdicated (Nov. 
1918), and sought refuge in Holland 
ose Peace CONFERENCES). For a time 
he lived in the Castle of Count William 


Bentick at — in 
purchased the 6 Oo — 
wife, the Empress Augusta, died in 
1921, and in 1922 he married Prin 


1922 


and 


For events of his 


. S00 GERMANY. 
( History), and Tux 


ORLD, Wak. 


(abp.) OF TYRE (e. 1130- 
1190), Fr. chronicler; one of the great- 
est ‘medizval historians; wrote Belli 
sacri Historia (pub. 1549), a history of 
the Crusades and Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem from 1095 to 1184; chief 
authority for time in which he lived. 


WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY (c. 
1090-1143), Eng. chronicler; a monk 
and librarian at Malmesbury Abbey. 
Author of Gesta Regum Anglorum, 1125; 
Historia Novella, 1142; Gesta aerua 
Anglorum, 1125; and De itate 
Glastoniensis Ecclesia, 11 im- 
portant hist. works. 


WILLIAM OF 8ST. CALAIS (d. 1096), 
—— of Durnam, 1061; planned Durham 


r of the 


404; chancellor, 1368-71. 
nent in opposition to John of Gaunt in 
‘Good Parliament,’ 1373. Charged un- 
justly with malversation and misgov- 
ernment during his chancellorship by 
the Council at Westminster, nere wa 


he was a once pardoned; —— 
papal bull for the endowment of Win- 
chester Coli., 1378, and issued a charter 
for the foundation of New Coll., — 
which was built and finished by 1386. 


WILLIAM THE LION (1143-1214), 
king of Scotland; succ. his bro., Malcolm 
IV., in 1165. Henry II. had compelled 
Malcolm to cede Northumberland, and 
W., in order to recover the territory, 
joined the the rebellion of the Eng. barons. 

lans failed, and he was compelled 
to hold Scotland as a vassal. Richard 
released him from this burden. 


WILLIAM, SIR GEORGE (1821- 
1905), the founder of the You en’s 
tian Association, born at Dulver- 


ton, Somersetshire. He started the/acce 
rag Men’s Christian Association in 


WILLIAMS 
HENRY SMITH (1863), 


WILLIAMS, 
His | an American author and physician born 


in Durand, Illinois. In 1887 he gradu- 
ated from the State University of Iowa. 
From 1898-1902 he was in hospitals and 
aad [taba of Berlin, London and Paris. 
Since 1884 in practise as a specialist in 
nervous and mental disorders. In 
1892 he was medical superintendent of 
Randall’s Island Hospital. Author of: 
Luther Burbank—His Life and Work, 
1915; The Proteal Treatment of Cancer 
and Allied Conditions, 1916, Preteal 
Therapy, 1917. 


WILLIAMS, JESSE LYNCH (1871), 
Illinois. He graduated from Princeton 
College in 1892. Author of: Princeton 
Stortes, 1895; 

her Newspaper Stories, 

York Sketches, 1902; The Day-Dreamer, 

1906; My Lost Duchess, 1908; Mr. 
Cleveland, a Personal Impression, 1909; 
Remating Time, 1916. Plays: The 
Stolen Story (4 act comedy); Why Marry 
(3 act com y). He was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize by Columbia University 
in 1917 for the best play produced that 
year. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN (1582-1650 
Anglican divine; romoted by James 
tried to mediate ween Charles I. an 
Puritans; abp. of York, 1641; in gud 
War, Royalist then Parliamentarian. 


S, JOHN (1796-1839), 
Eng. Nonconformist divine; went as 
missionary to Society Islands, 1816; 
murdered 4 in New Hebrides. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN SHARP (1854), 
a United States Senator, born in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. He was educated at 
the University of Virginia and the 
' | University of Heidelberg. In 1877 
admitted to the Tennessee bar and 
since 1878 had been in practise at Yazoo, 
Mississippi. He was a member of the 
53rd o 7th Congresses (1893-1903) 
5th Mississippi District and 58th te 

60th Congresses (1903-1909) 8th Dis- 
trict. United States Senator for terms, 
1911-1917 and 1917-1923. He declined 
renomination, and in 1923 returned to 

rivate life. He was the author of: 
ermanent Influence of Thomas Jefferson 
on American Institutions, 1913. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN SKELTON 


I. | (1865), an American financier and rail- 


way executive bornin Powhatan County, 
Virginia. He was educated at the 
University of Virginia. From 1899-1904 
president of a railway company and 
nne of a trust company. Upon 

P Wien i appointment from Presi- 
dent WwW 1913 as — assistant 
secretary of cn e Treasury he ~esigned 


WILLIAMS 


from all other companies. In 1914 he 
was ap by President Wilson 
comptroller of the currency and ——— 
reappointed in 1919. He 

1604-83), 


1921. 
WILLIAMS, ROGER. (c. 
Eng. clergyman; b. W ; ed. Charter- 
house, and Pembroke, Oaa bidie: min- 
ister at Salem; preacher of toleration. 
Banished for unorthodoxy, he settled 
amongst the Indians, from whom he 
purchased Rhode Island. Obtained 
charter from England, 1644. Pres. of 
colony, 1654-58. 


WILLIAMS, ROLAND (1817 - 70), 
Anglican divine; lecturer at St. David’s 
Coll., Lampeter; prosecuted for literal 
views on Biblical criticism. 


WILLIAMS, TALCOTT (1849), 2 
journalist born at Abeih, Turkey. In 
1873 he graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege. He was Washington correspon- 
dent for New York and San Francisco 
papers, 1877-1879 and then editorial 

writer for a Massachusetts paper until 
1881. Until 1912 with the Philadelphia 
. From 1912-1919 he was director 
of the School of Journalism on the 
Pulitzer Foundation at Columbia Col- 
lege. Since 1919 emeritus professor of 
journalism. Author: Turkey, A Prob- 
lem of Today, 1921; The Newspaper 
Man, 1922. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, institution 
located at Williamstown, Mass., and 
incorporated under its present name in 
1793. It was based on a bequest made 
in 1755 by Colonel Ephraim Williams. 
For a number of years the institution 
was aided by a Spe cpu avons from the 
State. The work of the freshman year 
is prescribed by the curriculum, but for 
the last three years of the course the 
studies are arranged in eleven major 

——— comprised in three divisions. 

has a library of 89,000 volumes and 
an endowment fund of $3,428,204. In 
1923 it had an enrollment of 583 stu- 
dents and a faculty of 51 members. 


WILLIAMSBURG, a city of Virginia, 
in James co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, 48 miles southeast of Rich- 
mond. Williamsburg is the oldest in- 
corporated town in the State, dating 
from 1632. Before the Revolution it 
was the capital of the province, and 
until 1779 was the capital of the State. 
The city has much historical interest. 
During the Civil War the Confederates, 
following the retreat from Yorktown, 
fell back on W b They were 
there attacked by General Sumner, on 
May 5, 1862. The action lasted all day 
and finally resulted in a Federal victory. 


WILLIS 


Williamsburg is the seat of William and 
Mary College, and second oldest in the 
United States. Here also is the Eastern 
Lunatic Asylum, opened in 1773, and 
the oldest institution of its kind in the 
country. Pop. about 2,500. 


WILLIAMSON, WILLIAM CRAW- 
FORD (1816-95), Eng. geologist, zoo- 
logist, and botanist, whose researches on 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic p lants gave 
impetus to the study of Brit. palæo- 
botany; solved the relationships of 
several groups of plants. 


WILLIAMSON, CHARLES NORRIS 
(d. 1920), Eng. journalist and novelist; 
studied engineering, but later took to 
journalism; on staff of Graphic for eight 
years; founded Black and White, 1891; 
author of Life of Thomas Carlyle, 1881, 
and many newspaper articles on travel 
and motoring; married Alice Muriel 
Livingston, the novelist, with whom he 
collaborated in writing numerous novels 
and short stories, including The Light- 
ning Conductor, 1902; The Shop Girl, 
1916; and The Dummy Hand, 1920. 


WILLIAMSON, a city of West Vir- 
ginia, pop. 1920, 6,819. 


WILLIAMSPORT, a city of Penn- 
sylvania, in Lycoming co., of which it is 
the county seat. It is on the Philadelphia 
and Reading, the New York Central, and 
Pennsylva a railroads, and on the Sus- 
quehanna River. It is a popular summer 
resort. Its industries include rubber 
works, silk mills, iron furnaces, etc. It is 
the seat of Dickinson Seminary and has 
a public library and two hospitals, a 
modern hotel and a Y.M.C.A. building. 
Pop. 1920, 36,198; 1924, 40,698. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.—(1) (37° 52’ S., 
144° 55’ E.), town, port, at mouth of 
Yarra Yarra, Bourke county, Victoria, 
Australia; shipbuilding; meat-freezing 
works; suburb of Melbourne. 


WILLIBRORD, ST. (657-738), Eng. 
missionary ; preached to Frisians for 
50 years; abp., 

WILLIMANTIC. a city of Connecti- 
cut, in Windham co. It is on the New. 
York, New Haven and Hartford, the 
Central of Vermont, and other railroads 
and on the Willimantic River. It is an 
important manufacturing city and has 
numerous thread mills. It has also 
cotton mills, silk mills and plants for 
the manufacture of machinery, tinware 
iron ware, etc. It has an academy, 
State Normal Training School, and a 
public library. Pop. 1920, 12, 330. 


WILLIS, NATHANIEL PARKER 
(1806-67), an American writer, born 
at Portland, Maine. His first real suc- 
cess was obtained in 1831 with Pencil- 
lings by the Way, but five years later his 


— 


Inklings o 
utation. 
and other Poems had 


Adventure secured his rep- 
he year before his Melaine 
been successfully 
produced in England, and he subse- 
quently produced Letters from Under 


a Bridge; Dashes at Life; Outdoors at 
Idlewild, 1854; and Paul Fane, 1857. 
He was for a time foreign correspondent 
to the New York Mirror. 


WILLIS, THOMAS (1621-75), Eng. 
physician; ed. Christ Church, Oxfor 
(M.B., 1646); Sedlian prof. of Natural 
Philosophy, 1660; practised med. in 
London, 1666, with much success; made 
observations on anat. of the brain (in 
which the arterial circle of Willis 
called after him). 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP, Jacx-o’-Lan- 
TERN, Ianis Fatuvus, pale-bluish light 
seen over graveyards and swamps; 
probably gas from deca animal 


matter. 
WILLOW (Salix), an arborescent 
dicotyledon with lanceolate leaves. The 
numerous species are extremely variable, 
with many intermediate hybrid forms. 
The tree prefers a moist situation, and 
ropagates freely by means of suckers. 
he catkins are exceptional, possessing 
nectaries and being insect-fertilized. 


WILLIAM JOHN (1834- 


S 
61), see AUSTRALIA (History). 


WILMERDING, a borough of Penn- 

lvania, in Allegheny co. It is on the 

ennsylvania Railroad. It has foun- 
dries and the machine shops of the West- 
finghouse Air Brake Company. Pop. 
1920, 6,441. 


WILMINGTON, a city of Delaware, 
in Newcastle co., of which it is the 
county seat. It is on the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading railroads, and 
at the junction of the Delaware, Chris- 
tiana and Brandywine Rivers. The 
chief industrial plants are those of the 

Pont Powder Works. ‘There are 
aluminum, etc. 
The first railroad cars used in the 
United States were built here. The 
city has an excellent harbor and has 
steamboat communication with Phila- 
delphia and other cities. It is the 
seat of the State Industrial School for 
Girls, State Asylum for the Insane, and 
other public institutions. Wilmington 
was settled in 1638 by the Swedes, and 
was called Christiana. It was captured 
by the Dutch in 1655. In 1731 the village 
of Willington was founded on the site, 
and the name was changed to Wilming- 
ton. Pop. 1920, 110,168; 1923, 117,727. 


WILMINGTON, a city of North 
Carolina, in New Hanover co., of which 


is | Pennsylvania. 


WILSON 


it is the county seat. It is on the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air 
Line, and other railroads, and on Cape 
Fear River. It is the most important 
commercial port of the State and has 
steamboat connection with Baltimore, 
New York and other cities. It has manu- 
factures of cotton goods, lumber, con- 
crete products, turpentine, fertilizers, 
etc. It has a United States government 





d building, State Armory and other public 


institutions. Pop. 1920, 33,372; 1923, 
35,719. 


WILMOT, DAVID (1814 - 68), an 
American legislator, born at Bethany in 
He began to practise 
as a barrister at Wilkes-Barre in 1834, 
and represented Pennsylvania as a 
Democratic member in the Congress 
(1845-51). He was the author of 
Wilmot’s Proviso to an appropriation 
bill for the purchase of New Mexico, 
by which he opposed the introduction 
of slavery into the new territory. He 
sat in the Senate (1861-63), and was 
appointed judge in the Court of Claims 
(1863-68). 


WILSON, a city of North Carolina, 
in Wilson co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and the Norfolk and Southern railroad. 
It is the center of an extensive farming, 
cotton growing and tobacco growing 
region. Its industries include carriage 
factories, lumber mills, cotton mills, 
tobacco factories, etc. Pop. 1920, 


10,612. 

WILSON, ALEXANDER (1766- 
1813), Scot. ornithologist; resided in 
America; pub. the Amer. Ornithology, 


an elaborate work of 9 volumes. 


WILSON, SIR DANIEL (1816-92), 
Scot. archswologist; works include Pre- 
historic Man, 1862; Caliban; the Missing 
Link, 1877; Anthropology, 1885. 


WILSON, FRANCIS (1854), Amer- 
ican actor; born Philadelphia, Pa. He 
first appeared on the stage in a minstrel 
company, and made his debut in comedy 
in Philadelphia in 1877. His first ap- 
pearance in comic opera was as Sir 
Joseph Porter in Pinafore, in which 
role he scored a pronounced success. 
Later he organized his own company. 
and played for many years in New York 
City, taking the leading comedy roles 
in his productions. His most note- 
worthy successes were in Erminie, 1889; 
The Strollers, 1901-02; Toreador, 1902- 
05; When Knights Were Bold, 1907-08; 
Bachelor's Baby, 1909-11; 
Spiritualist, 1911-12. In 1921 he toured 
the country with DeWolf Hopper in 
a revival of Erminie. 1922 he was an 
active factor in the Actor's Equity 
Association. Besides writing some of 





—— WILSON 
s in which he a posred, 30 he — ferences with the policy of the Wilson 
pass The Eugene oF Administration Caos him to tender 


tae on 
Precollect ecollections Of a Player, — On th: the 
Stage and Joseph Jefferson. 


WILSON, HARRY LEON (186 
American novelist; born Oregon, 
He became the editor of Puck in 1896. 
His publications include The 

1902; The Lions of the Lord, 1902; 
"s Lady, 1907; Bunker Bea? 
of Red Gap, 1915; Ma 

He has also written in col- 
boration with Booth Tarkington, The 
Man From Home, 1908; which achieved 
a wide a mide ponulanty and was subsequently 


WILSON, HENRY (1812-73), vice- 
president of the U.S.A., born at Farming- 
ton, New Hampshire. He was for a 
time a shoemaker, but in 1840 was elect- 
ed to the Massachusetts legislature and 
state senate, entering the U.S. Senate in 
1855. He was chairman of the important 
committee on military affairs during the 
Civil War, "and in 1873 became vice- 
president with Grant, His chief work 
was History of the Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America, 1872-75; but 
he also wrote Anti-Slavery Measures in 
Congress, 1864; and Military Measures 
tn Congress, 1868. 


WILSON, SIR HENRY HUGHES 
(1864-1922), Brit. soldier; joined the 
amy in 1884; commandant of the Staff 
tary operatio Army Headquarters 
(1910-14). On outbreak of World War 
he accompanied the first tionary 
force as assistant chief of general staff 
to Lord French, and later became a 
corps commander, a and acted as Liaison 
officer with the Fr. higher command. 


After a short od in command of the 
eastern dist. he went to Versailles as 
Brit. representative to the Supreme 


War Council (1917 
year was appoin "chief of the Im- 

General Staff and promoted 
general, and in 1919 received baronetcy 
and a fleld-marshal’s baton. He was 
assassinated by an Irish fanatic iu 
London on June 22, 1922. 


WILSON, HENRY LANE (1857), 
American journalist and diplomat; born 
Crawfordsville, Ind. He graduated at 
Wabash College in 1879, entered jour- 
nalism and edited the Lafayette (Ind.) 
Journa! (1882-85) and in the latter 

year removed to Spokane, Wash., 
ances he practised law and engaged in 
banking until 1896. The following year 
— was ——— Minister to Chile by 

President McKinley, holding that po- 
sition for eight years. He served as 
reste ister to Belgium (1905-10) and 
Ambassador to Mexico (1910-13). 


; in the following 


7)» Ambassador from t 


Dif- i and 


his resignation, which was accepted 
Aug. 4, 1913. At the coronation of 
King Albert of Belgium he was special 
e United States. | 


bab acti HORACE oer ear at (1786 
~1860), Eng. scholar; prof. of Sanskrit, 
Oxford 
JAMES (1835-1920); 
eri A 
Scotland. to 
States at the age of sixteen and became 
a resident of Iowa in 1855. He was ed» 
ucated at Iowa College, and in 1861 
was sent farm to the State 
ous where he served for thres 
He was a member of Congress 
(1873-77), served as State Railway 
ommissioner —— and in the 
latter year was ected to Congress. 
From 1890 to 1897 ne was professor a 
agriculture at the Iowa Agricult 
College. In 1897 he was a — 
Secretary of Agriculture by dent 
McKinley, and retained that post for 
sixteen years under Presidents Mc 
Kinley, Roosevelt and Taft. His work 
in that department was notable and 
has added materially to the national 
prosperity. 


WILSON, JAMES (1742-98), Amer, 
statesman; D. Scotland; emigrated, 1763; 
sat in Pennsylvania Convention, 1775, 
and signed Declaration of Independence; 
director of Bank of N. America, 1781; 
member of Congress, 1775, 17 


85-003 
hel prof, 


to draw up constitution; 


of Law, Philadelphia, 1790. 
WILSON, JAMES GRANT (1832~ 
1914), American author; born Edin- 


burgh, Scotland. He was brought to 
this country while a child, served with 
distinction in the Unior Army raring 
the Civil War and attained the 

brigadier-general. Following the cone 
flict he settled in New York and de 
voted himself to literature. He was ong 
of the editors of Appleton’s Cyclopedig 
of American Biography, 1877,1900, and 


wrote the Memorial Hist of the Citg 
tof New York, 1892-03. fa addition, 
his pubifcations include, Sketches 
Illustrious Soldiers, 1874; Poets 


— of Scotland 1876; "Life of Ger 
eral Grant, 1897; The Presidente of the 
United States, 1901: and Thackeray òg 
the United States, 1 


~ WILSON, - JAMES HARRISON 
(1837), American soldier; born Shawnee» 
town, Ill. He graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1860, was 
lieutenant when the Civil War broke 
out, received the brevet of major in 
1862 for gallantry at Fort Pulaski, Ga. 
was on the staff of General Mo- 


WILSON 


Clellan during the Antietam campaign. 
In 1863 he was made brigadier-general 
of volunteers for gallantry at Chattanoo- 
ga. He did brilliant work in the Battle 
of the Wilderness, the siege of Peters- 
burg in the Shenandoah campaign. 
He was made commander of the cavalry 
of the Mississippi division in 1864 and 
rendered conspicuous service at the 
battles of Fr. in and Nashville. But 
it was in 1865 that he made the great 
raid with which his name will be fore- 
ever associated, the most notable 
cavalry movement of the war, unequaled 
by any other in skillful planning and 
bold and su execution. In 
twenty-eight days he captured Selma, 
Montgomery, Columbus and Macon, 
riding 525 miles, taking 288 guns, a vast 
amount of munitions and provisions 
and 6,820 prisoners. Following the war 
he was appointed lieutenant colonel of 
the regular army in 1866 but resigned 
in 1870 and engaged in railroad en- 
gineering. He rejoined the service at 
the outbreak of the Spanish American 
War and was also commander of the 
American forces in Pekin during the 
Boxer Rebellion in 1900. He retired 
with the rank of brigadier general in 
1901. His publications include, 
of Andrew Alexander, 1868; Life of 

harles A. Dana, 1907; and Under the 
Oid Flag, 1912. 

WILSON, JEREMIAH MORROW 
Aa a American lawyer and jur- 
ist; born Warren County, Ohio. He 
received an academir education, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, where 
he speedily became eminent. He was 

ge of the Court of Common Pleas of 

yette County, Ind. (1860-65); judge 
of the Circuit Court (1865-71) and 
member of Congress (1871-75). Fol- 
lowing his withdrawal from that body 
he practised law in the national capital, 
and was connected with a number of 
famous cases, many of them of inter- 


national b , a8 the French Spolia- 
tion cases and the Alabama Claims. 
WILSON, JOHN, ‘OHRISTOPHER 


Norra’ (1785-1854), Scot. man of let- 
ters; b. Paisley; ed. Glasgow and Oxford; 
l most of private means, went to 
Edinburgh, joined staff of Blackwood's 
and held chair of Moral Philosophy; 
earlier writings, verses and stories; 
best-known examples being series of 
dialogues, Noctes Ambrosiane, 1822-35. 


WILSON, JOHN MACKAY (1804- 
35), Scot. writer; famous for Tales of 
the Borders, issued weekly. 


WILSON, RICHARD —— Brit. 
ted for his 


landscape ter; celebra 
Niobe, and a View of Rome from the 
Villa Madama. Nine of his are 


in the National Gallery, London. 


WILSON 


WILSON, SIR ROBERT THOMAS 
(1777-1849), Brit. soldier; M.P. for 
Southwark, 1818, 1826, 1830; governor 
of Gibraltar, and Commander-in Chief 
1842; wrote various military works and 
an autobiography. 


tyre SIR WILLIAM JAMES 
ERASMUS (1809-84), Eng. surgeon; 
b. London; ay St. Bartholomew's “Hos. 
pital and at Aberdeen; i d in 


ology in een 
Cleopatra’s Needle from 
London, 


WILSON, THOMAS WOODROW 
(1856-1924), Amer. statesman and 
author, twenty-eighth president of the 
U.S.; b. Staunton, Va., the son of a Presb. 
minister; studied law at the University 
of Virginia, and practiced at Atlanta, 
Georgia (1882-3); gave up law for 
scholarship, and became associate prof. 
of history at Bryn Mawr till 1888; from 
1889 to 1902 was prof. of jurisprudenca 
and politics at Princeton, and was then 
elected the first non-clerical president of 
the univ. In 1910 he was elected gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and did much to 

urify politics in that state. In 1912 
he was elected president of the U. 8. 
For legislation passed and foreign re- 
lations during his term of office, see 
under UNITED STATES. 

When the World War broke out 
President Wilson at once proclaimed 
U. S. neutrality, and expressed his de- 
sire to be of service in the restoration of 
peace. The sinking of the Lusitania, on 
May 7, 1915, led to a spirited correspon- 
dence between the U. S. and Germany 
on the subject of the right of a belligerent 
nation to conduct naval warfare with- 
out regard to the safety of neutrals and 
non-combatants. This was conducted 
on the Amer. side by the president per- 
sonally. In spite of ’8 assur- 
ances, trouble continued over submarine 
warfare; and as the chances of America 
being brought into the war in spite of 
herself more probable, the 
president forcibly advocated legislation 
which would make for a stronger nation- 
al defense. In 1916 he was re-elected 
president, and in an address to Congress 
in Jan., 1917, though America was ap- 
parently just on the verge of making 
war with Germany, he stated that a 
termination of the war was to be looked 
for without the victory of one side or 
the other—a statement which aroused 
a storm of protest both in America and 
abroad. iplomatic relations with 
Germany were en off om Feb. 3, 
1917, and, again on the president's initi- 
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ative, much war legialation was passed, 
the man - power, financial resources, 
and industries of the country being 
mobilized to produce their maximum 
effect, so that, though there were de- 
lays and disappointments, by the sum- 
mer of 1918 America was able to supply 
the men so urgently needed on the 
battlefields of Europe. On June 8, 1918, 
President Wilson made a famous speech 
before Congress, in which he laid down 
the celebrated ‘fourteen points,’ which 
he considered should be the basis of 
peace with Germany. The most note- 
worthy of these points were the follow- 
ing: (a) Open covenants of peace and 
no secret diplomacy; (b) absolute free- 
dom of navigation in peace and war 
outside territorial waters, except for 
international action which may close 
certain seas; (c) removal as far as pos- 
sible of all economic barriers; (d) ade- 
quate guarantees for the reduction of 
national armaments; (e) complete res- 
toration of Belgium in full and free 
sovereignty; (/) all Fr. territory to be 
freed, and the wrong done by Prussia 
regarding Alsace-Lorraine to be righted; 
Kg) readjustment of Ital. frontiers on 
lines of nationality; (h) an association 
of nations affording guarantees of politi- 
cal and territorial independence for 
all states. 

After the Armistice he visited England 
and Italy, and cabled asking Congress to 
vote an appropriation of $100,000,000 
dollars for the relief of the starving 
liberated peoples of Europe. By Jan. 
25, 1919, the Peace Conference declared 
in favor of a Leacus or Nations, and 
a commission was set up, with President 
Wilson as chairman, to draft a consti- 
tution. The proposed League aroused 
great opposition in the U.S., and hos- 
tility growing in intensity, Mr. Wilson 
decided to return to that country, where 
he delivered a speech on the subject at 
Boston, and discussed it with the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees. He returned to France in March, 
and remained engaged in work at the 
Conference till June. Meanwhile, at- 
tacks on the Peace Treaty and League 
of Nations continued, and the presi- 
dent determined to tour the country 
and bring before the people directly his 
appeal for ratification of the treaty. 
This effort, following on his exertions 
during the war, caused a serious break- 
down in health, from which recovery 
was very protracted. The last year of 

residency was in consequence not 
marked by the forcefulness which was 
so prominent a feature of its earlier 
years. His term of office as president 
ended on March 4, 1921. . 

He formed a law partnership with 
Bambridge Colby, for the practice of 
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international law, but illness prevented 
active participation in affairs. He spent 
his time quietly in his home in Washing- 
ton, occasionally consulting with political 
leaders, and from time to time taking 
part by writing letters on political 
questions. He remained the most con- 
spicuous member of his party until his 
death in Feb. 3, 1924. 


SON, WILLIAM BAUCHOP 
(1862), Cabinet officer and labor leader. 
Born in Blantyre, Scotland, April 2, 
1862. While a boy he began work in 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania and in 
1888 was president of the District Miners 
Union. In 1900 he was appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the National 
Union of Miners. Elected to Congress, 
1907-1913, he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on labor and author of a bill 
creating a Department of Labor. It was 
established in 1913, and he became the 
first Secretary of Labor in Wilson's 
cabinet. 


WILTON (51° 4’ N., 1° 52’ W.), town, 
W a tenite; England; manufactures car- 
pets. 

WILTSHIRE (61° 18’ N., 1° 55’ — 
inland county, England; bounded N. 
by Gloucester, E. by Berks and Hants, 
S. by Dorset, W. by Somerset and Glou- 
cester; area of administrative county, 
1350 sq. miles. Drained by head-waters 
of Thames, and by Salisbury Avon, 
Bristol Avon, Kennet, and other streams. 
Chalk is the principal formation. Agri- 
culture is carried on; chief crops are 
wheat and barley; cattle, sheep, and pigs 
extensively raised; bacon ~- curing and 
dairy-farming are carried on. Manu- 
factures include woolens, silks, carpets. 
Minerals include iron, freestone. W. was 
part of Rom. Britain, and was frequently 
invaded by Danes in IX. and XI. cent’s; 
took part in the Civil War of the XVII. 
cent., and in the Revolution of 1688. 
There are ruins of several religious 
houses in the country, which also con- 
tains the famous stone circles at Stone- 
henge. Pop. 1921, 292,213. 


WILTSHIRE, EARL OF, Wirun 
LE Scrope (c. 1350-99), e. son of Ist 
Lord Scrope; plotted on behalf of 
Richard II.; executed. 


WIMBLEDON (51° 26’ N., 0° 14’ 
W.), town, Surrey, England; its com- 
mon was the meeting-place of the Rifle 
Association, 1860-89; scene of victory, 
Ceawlin of Wessex over Ethelbert of 
Kent, 568. Pop. 1921, 61,451. 


WIMBORNE-MINSTER (50° 48’ N.. 
1° 59’ W.), town, at junction of Allen 
and Stour, Dorsetshire, England; noted 
for its minster. Pop. 4,000. 


WINEBRENNER 


WINNIPEG 





where climate and soil are suitable, in 
countries extending from California to 
Persia and from Germany to the Cape. 
Varieties of Wine.—White wines are 
from both coloring matter and 
tannin, and are in consequence less 
likely to upset the digestion; for this 
reason they are often recommended for 
medicinal purposes. Wines in which all 
the sugar has been changed to alcohol 
before bottling are called dry wines. 
Those in which fermentation continues 
after bottling are effervescing wines—and 
to this class champagne belongs. The 
bouquet or aroma of a wine is caused by 
the compound ethers which the wine 
contains; they develop as it matures. 
Wines may be classified as follows: 

1) Sptrituous wines, rich in alcohol 
and sugar, as port, sherry, Madeira, 
Marsala, and containing about 15 per 
cent of alcohol. (2) Liqueur wines, 
rich in sugar, alcohol between 10 and 
15 per cent, as Tokay, Malaga. (3) 
Acid wines, rich in acid tartarate of 
potash; alcohol about 10 per cent. The 
red wines with tannin include claret, 
Bordeaux, and Burgundy, while the 
white wines, without tannin, are hock, 
Moselle, and Chablis. (4) Sparkling 
wines, rich in sugar and carbonic acid, 
as CHAMPAGNE and sparkling hock. 

Wine-producing Countries —The to- 
tal wine produce of the world per 
annum is roughly 3,000 million gals. 
France has an average yield of some- 

like 1,000 million gals.. and no less 
than 77 departments are engaged in the 
industry, of which Bordeaux is the 
center. A remarkable variety of wines 
are obtained, including the red wines 
of Gironde and Burgundy, and the white 
wines of Sauternes, Graves, and Chablis. 
Spain is characterized by three main 
types—sherry, Tarragona (Span. port), 
and wines of the claret type. Portugal 
is chiefly noted for the production of 
port, which is made in the locality of 
Oporto, hence the name. Germany is 
famous for the Rhine wines and Moselle. 
Italy produces wines of a poor quality. 
Hungary is chiefly known by its Tokay, 
of which the finest variety is the essence. 
‘Wines from the Cape are of fair quality. 
The red wines of Australia resemble the 
wines of France, being something of the 
claret or Burgundy type; Australian 
white wines resemble the Sauternes or 
Chablis wines. 

‘JOHN 


WINEBRENNER, (1797— 
1860), German Reformed Church 
Clergyman. Born in Frederick County, 
Maryland, March 24, 1797; died Sep- 
tember 12, 1860. In 1820, he became 
pastor of the Salem Church, Harrisburg, 

ennsylvania and in 1827 was asked to 

resign because of his attitude against 
_ Slavery, and approval of prohibition. 


He left the German Reformed Church 
in the following year and in October 
1830 founded a sect known as ‘The 
House of God’, whose adherents be- 
came known as Winebrennerians. He 
edited The Gospel Publisher, later named 
The Christian Adrocate, and wrote A 
Treatise on Regeneration, Practical and 
Doctrinal Sermons and others. 


WINER, GEORG BENEDIKT (1789 
-1858), New Testament philologist; 
prof. at Leipzig, 1832. 


WINFIELD, a city of Kansas, in 
Cowley Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Missouri Pacific, the 
St. Louis a d San Francisco, and the 
Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe rail- 
roads, and on Walnut River. Its in- 
dustries include machine shops and 
flour mills. It is the chief trade center of 
an ve agricultural region. It is 
the seat of Southwest Kansas College, 
St. Johns College, and the Kansas State 
Institution for Feeble Minded. Pop. 
(1920) 7,933. 

WINGATE, SIR FRANCIS REGIN- 


ALD (1861), Brit. soldier and adminis- 
trator; lieutenant, Royal Artillery (1880) ; 
colonel (1899); general (1913); served in 
India and Egypt; knighted in 1898; as 
Sirdar of Egyptian army and gov.-gen. 
of Sudan (1899-1916) directed cam- 
paign in Darfur (1916); as High Com- 
missioner of — (1916-19) mobilized 
resources for the Great War. 

WINKELRIED ARNOLD VON, 
Swiss patriot; a leader in the struggle 
for national independence. According 
to tradition, at battle of Sempach, near 
Lucerne, 1386, the Austrians formed a 
phalanx the Swiss could not break. W. 
rushed on the Austrian spears, and, by 
giving his life, made an opening for his 
comrades. 


WINNEBAGO, a tribe of North 


‘American Indians related to tho Mandan 


and Tciwere tribes; Nebraska and Wis- 


consin now number 2,000. 


WINNEBAGO, LAKE, the largest 
lake {n Wisconsin, U.S.A. It is con- 
nected by Fox R. and Green Bay with 
the Great Lakes, and has an area of 
of 212 sq. m. Its clear waters are abun- 
dantly supplied with fish, and its well- 
wooded shores, with pretty towns inter- 
vening, make it most attractive. 

WINNETKA, a city of Illinois in 
Cook Co. Pop. (1920) — — 

WINNIPEG, (1) Chief tn., Manitoba, 
Canada (49° APN. 97° 10’ W.), at 
confluence of Assiniboine and Red R.; 
seat of provincial parliament; has Angli- 
can and R.O. cathedrals, — — aei 
cultural coll. In . 
of 241, and was one of the trading posts 


WINDERMERE 


WINDERMERE 
W.), largest lake in 

of yestmoreland and 
10% miles; greatest width, 1 mile. 


JC INDILOWER, Woop ANBMONE 

Anemone nemorosa), a delicate white 

wer tinged with purple, is a species of 
genus Anemone, order Ranunculaces; 
grows in woods. 


WINDHAM, WILLIAM (1750-1810), 
Eng. statesman: ed. at Eton, Glasgow 
Univ, and Univ. Coll., Oxford; Chief 
Sec. for Ireland, 1783. ‘War Sec. under 
Pitt, 1794-1801; War and Colonial Sec. 


under Grenville, 1806-7. 


WINDLASS, a machine used for lift- 








54° 20’ N., 2° 56’ 
ngland; on ' borders 
Lancashire; 


It is a modification of the wheel and axle, 
and co of a cylindrical roller made 
to rotate u 
handle. The weight is attached to a 
Jong to which is coiled round the roller 
as the dle is turned. 


WINDMILL, mill which utilizes wind- 
pressure as motive-power fo for —— 
work, such as grinding n, pump 
water, or sawing wood. The d peed 
a rotary motion to four sails mounted on 
tower. Sails are fixed to shaft, which 
transfers motion by cogwheels to verti- 

main shaft. 


Cal 

automatic device, top of mill rotating. 

-8 have been displaced in modern 
times by steam-engine and other auto- 
matic power, but in Holland, America, 
and Australia they are still extensively 
used for pumping p In the two 
latter countries steel replaced wood 
in construction of w.’s. 


WINDOM, WILLIAM —— 
American cabinet officer; born in Water- 
ford, Ohio, May 10, 1827; died in New 
York, June 29, 1891. He joined the 
bar in 1850, and was prosecuting attor- 
ney for Knox Coun unty, í Ohio, 1852-1855. 
He removed to innesota and was 
elected to Congress 1859-1869 and to 
the U.S. senate in 1870, to fill unex- 
pired term of Daniel S. Norton, de- 
ceased; elected 1877, and 1883. He 


Garfield's death. 
Harrison appointed him 8S 
the Treasury. 


WINDOW, orifice in wall to admit air 
and light; in ancient times small; either 
closed with shutters or furnished with 
plates of horn or mica; classical temples 
were without windows, lighted by aper- 
tures in roof; window-glass introduced, 
IV.  ent.; Norman architecture char- 


acterized by small, stunted w.; the long- i vine 





pointed Gothic w. familiarized by 
clesiasti 


n its axis by a crank and | in 


Sails always face wind | A 





cal use; glazed paper still in 


length, | used in China and Japan instead of 


w.-glass. 


WINDPIPE, or trachea, the tube 
conveying air — the larynx to the 
bronchi and lungs. 


pees, noe Or 
roy: y 0 e ce 
1917; was changed during World War 
from Ger. name of WETTIN. 


WINDSOR, (1) (51° al N., 
W.), — on T es, 


douis kncwn as the Upper ane Lower 
Wards, St. George’s Chapel, co 
many royal tombs, and te Albert 


is con- 


fruit-growing 
tries. Pop. (1921) 38,541. 


WINDTHORST, LUDWIG (1812- 
Ger. olitician; b. Kaldenhof, 
eader of Ultramontanes in 
dominations 
res. of Lower House of Hanover, and 
inister of Justice, 1851-53, 1862-65. 
On incorporation of Hanover in 
led the opposition, and was chief 
Catholic Center Party. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS (14° N., 63° 
AE group forming part of the Lesser 

Antilles, West Indios: belong to Britain 
pı rincipal are Grenada, St. Vincent, St. 
ucia. Pop. (1921) 171,615. 


WINE, the fermented product of 
grape juice or of any fruit or plant, such 
as ginger, date, plum, etc.; but when any 
of these latter varieties of wine are 


always means the product of the juice of 
the grape. Wine is dist ed by 

color, hardness or softness to palate, 
bouquet or aroma, flavor, and stillness 
or effervescence. Quality depends large- 
ly on the locality in which vine is grown, 
the species of vine, climate, treatment of 
grapes, and mode of manufacture. The 
is grown in practically all places 
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where climate and soil are suitable, in 
countries extending from California to 
Persia and from Germany to the Cape. 


Varieties of Wine.—White wines are} H 


from both coloring matter and 
tannin, and are in consequence less 
likely to upset the digestion: for this 
reason they are often recommended for 
medicinal pur pones. Wines in which all 
the sugar has been changed to alcohol 
before bottling are called dry wines. 
Those in which fermentation continues 
after bottling are effervescing wines—and 
to this class champagne belongs. The 
bouquet or aroma of a wine is caused by 
the compound ethers which the wine 
contains; they develop as it matures. 
Wines may be classified as follows: 

(1) Sptrituous wines, rich in alcohol 
and sugar, as port, sherry, Madeira, 
Marsala, and containing about 15 per 
cent of alcohol. (2) Liqueur wines, 
rich in sugar, alcohol between 10 and 
15 per cent, as Tokay, Malaga. (3) 
Acid wines, rich in acid tartarate of 
potash; alcohol about 10 per cent. The 
red wines with tannin include claret, 
Bordeaux, and Burgundy, while the 
white wines, without tannin, are hock, 
Moselle, and Chablis. (4) Sparkling 
wines, rich in sugar and carbonic acid, 
as CHAMPAGNE and sparkling hock. 

Wine-producing Countries—The to- 
tal wine produce of the world per 
annum is roughly 3,000 million gals. 
France has an average yield of some- 
thing like 1,000 million gals.. and no less 
than 77 departments are engaged in the 
industry, of which Bordeaux is the 
center. A remarkable variety of wines 
are obtained, including the red wines 
of Gironde and Burgundy, and the white 
wines of Sauternes, Graves, and Chablis. 
Spain is characterized by three main 
types—sherry, Tarragona (Span. port), 
and wines of the claret type. Portugal 
is chiefly noted for the production of 
port, which is made in the locality of 
Oporto, hence the name. Germany is 
famous for the Rhine wines and Moselle. 
taly produces wines of a poor quality. 
Hungary is chiefly known by its Tokay, 
of which the finest variety is the essence. 
‘Wines from the Cape are of fair quality. 
The red wines of Australia resemble the 
wines of France, being something of the 
claret or Burgundy type; Australian 
white wines resemble the Sauternes or 
Chablis wines. 


WINEBRENNER, JOHN (1797~ 
1860), German Reformed Church 
Clergyman. Born in Frederick County, 
Maryland, March 24, 1797; died Sep- 
tember 12, 1860. In 1820, he became 
peer of the Salem Church, Harrisburg, 

ennsylvania and in 1827 was asked to 
resign because of his attitude against 
slavery, and approval of prohibition. 


WINNIPEG 


He left the German Reformed Church 
in the following year and in October 
1830 founded a sect known as ‘The 
ouse of God’, whose adherents be- 
came known as Winebrennerians. He 
edited The Gospel Publisher, later named 
The Christian Adrocate, and wrote A 
Treatise on Regeneration, Practical and 
Doctrinal Sermons and others. 


WINER, GEORG BENEDIKT (1789 
~1858), New Testament philologist; 
prof. at Leipzig, 1832. 

WINFIELD, a city of Kansas, in 
Cowley Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Missouri Pacific, the 
St. Louis a d San Francisco, and the 
Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe rail- 
roads, and on Walnut River. Its in- 
dustries include machine shops and 
fiour mills. It is the chief trade center of 
an extensive agricultural region. It is 
the seat of Southwest Kansas College, 
St. Johns College, and the Kansas State 
Institution for Feeble Minded. Pop. 
(1920) 7,933. 

WINGATE, SIR FRANCIS REGIN- 


ALD (1861), Brit. soldier and adminis- 
trator; lieutenant, Royal Artillery (1880); 
colonel (1899); general (1913); served in 
India and Egypt; knighted in 1898; as 
Sirdar of Egyptian army and gov.-gen. 
of Sudan (1899-1916) d cam- 
paign in Darfur (1916); as High Com- 
missioner of Egypt (1916-19) mobilized 
resources for the Great War. 


WINKELRIED ARNOLD VON, 
Swiss patriot; a leader in the struggle 
for national independence. According 
to tradition, at battle of Sempach, near 
Lucerne, 1386, the Austrians formed a 
phalanx the Swiss could not break. W. 
rushed on the Austrian spears, and, by 
giving his life, made an opening for his 
comrades. 


WINNEBAGO, a tribe of North 


‘American Indians related to tho Mandan 


and Tciwere tribes; Nebraska and Wis- 
consin now number 2,000. 


WINNEBAGO, LAKE, the largest 
lake in Wisconsin, U.S.A. It is con- 
nected by Fox R. and Green Bay with 
the Great ee ane — Nght ts 
of 212 sq.m. Its clear waters - 
dantly caapplied with fish, and its well- 
wooded shores, with pretty towns inter- 
vening, make it most attractive. 

WINNETEA, a city of Illinois in 
Cook Co. Pop. (1920) 6,604. 


WINNIPEG, (1) Chief tn., Manitoba, 
Canada (49° hat N., 97° 10’ W.), at 
confluence of Assiniboine and R R.; 
seat of provincial parliament; has Angli- 
Anand Sa te i i Ba a pops of 
cultural coll. In ° 
of 241, and was one of the trading posts 


‘WINNIPEGOSIS WINTERFELDT 


of the Hudson's Bay Co., known as/the two ships engaged. After a con- 
Fort G. . Winnipeg is now a center | flict of one hour and a half the Alabama 
of rail and river trade; great grain ele-|in a sinking condition raised the white 
vators and flour mills; chief workshops | flag of surrender. Captain Winslow 
of Canadian Pacific Ry. between Mont-| lost only 3 killed and wounded. He 
real and Pacific. Pop. (1921) 178,364. | received a vote of thanks from Congress 
g ages Manitoba and eowatin, 


and was promoted commodore. He 
commanded the Gulf squadron 1866- 

m.; b th, 55 m.; drained by Nelson 

into Hudson Bay (3) Riv., Manitoba, 


1867; promoted rear-admiral 1870; com- 
mander of Pacific squadron 1870-1872. 

Canada; es 

Woods (49° 40’ N., 94° 30’ W.),. and 

flows w. to Lake Winnipeg. 


WINSOR, JUSTIN (1831-97), Amer. 
historian; author of Columbus, 18915 

—WINNIPEGOSIS, LITTLE WINNI- 

PEG (52° 20’ N., 100° 30’ W.), lake, 

e Winni 


Memorial History Bost 1 $ 
The Narrative we a Or H istory of 
Canada, w. peg, into 
which it empties. 
WINNIPISEOGEE, or WIN- 


America (8 vols., 1884-90). 
NEPESAUKEE, LAKE. 2 lake In New 


WINSTED, a city of Conn : 
in Litchfield Co., of which it is one 
Hanpara, 25 m. N.E. of Concord; 
noted for its beautiful scenery. Length 


m, 











tools, machinery, 
hardware, etc. It has Leger library 


seat. It is on the Burlington, th * 


e 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 
Chicago Northwestern and other rail- 

and on the Mississippi River. 


WINSTON-SALEM, a city of North 
roads, 1 
Its industries ingude flour mills, saw 


Carolina, in Forsyth co., of which it is 
the county seat. It is on the Southern, 
mills, carriage the —— apace and — rail- 
| f: implement works, ete. It | roads. inston-Salem form practically 
ie tha ate of the State Normal School, | one city, now the largest in the State. 
Winona Seminary, and other educational The industries include woolen mills, 
institutions. There is a government | ©otton mills, tobacco factories, etc, Seat 


ding of Salem College for girls, the oldest in 
Lee — Ke Da fne bridge the U. S. Pop. 1920, 48,395. 
Pop. P1920) 19.143. 


WINTER, WILLIAM (1836-1917): 
poet and dramatic * Born pA 


7 SFOED (51°7° N.; 3° 34’ W.), 
eshire k °” | Gloucester, Massachusetts, J 1 
7 d; salt works. 1836; died June 30, 1917. He fy f 


was admitted to the bar but never 
practiced. The Convent, and Other 
Poems appeared in 1854. He was 
dramatic critic of the New York Tribune 


- WINSLOW, EDWARD (1595-1655), 
one of the ‘pilgrims’ who sailed for 
American in the Mayflower. He came 
of an old English family. W. took an 
active part in the life and organization | 1865-1909. Complete edition of P. 

of the Plymouth colony in New Eng-|1881; The Jeffersons, 1881: Engli 
land and returned to Engand on one or! Rambles 
two occasions as agent for the settlers. 
He was made governor of the colony in 
1624 and was several times re-elected. 


WINSLOW, JOHN ANCRUM (1811- 
1873), American naval officer. Born 
in Wilmington, North Carolina, Novem- 
ber 19, 1811; died in Boston, September 
29, 1879. He joined the navy as a| (1707-57), Pruss. soldier; b. Pomeranias 
midshipman in 1827, served in the|personal aide-de-camp to Frederick 
- Mexican War, was promoted commander | W 
1855, captain 1861, and commanded the 
Kearsarge 1863-1864. He was ordered to 
pursue the Confederate privateer Alaba- 
ma, which he blockaded in the harbor of 
June 14 to 19, 1864. Captain Semmes 
of the Alabama then notified him that} and other generals. Killed ina 
he would fight and left the harbor, and | near Görlitz. 


FELDT, HANS KARL VON 


WINTERGREEN 


WINTERGREEN — Dro 
cumbens), N. Amer. plant of order Erica- 
ceæ; red berries are used for flavoring 
beer, for hair-washes, tooth-powders; 
Oil of W., a tonic, is used in perfumery. 

WINTERTHUR (47° 29’ N., 8° 44’ 
E.), town, canton Zürich, Switzerland ;im- 
portant commercial and manufacturing 
centre; cotton, machinery, wine. Pop. 
(1921) 49,969. 


WINTHROP, a town of Massachu- 
setts, in Suffolk Co. It is on the Boston, 
Revere Beach and Lynn railroad, and 
on Massachusetts Bay. It is chiefiy 
a residential suburb of Boston. Pop. 
(1920) 15,455. 


WINTHROP, JOHN (1588-1649), 
Eng. administrator; b. Suffolk, England; 
appointed governor of Massachusetts 
by the company in London; founded 
Boston, 1630; strong Puritan; governor, 
1637—40, 1642-44, 1646-49; pres. of 
New England confederation. 


WINTHROP, JOHN (1606-76), ad- 
ministrator; obtained union of Connecti- 
cut and New Haven and formation of 
United Colonies of New England. 


WINTHROP, ROBERT CHARLES 
(1809-1894), American political leader. 
Born in Boston, May 12, 1809; died 
there November 16, 1894. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1828, studied law 
with Daniel Webster and joined the 
bar 1831. Whig member Massachusetts 
legislature 1834-1839; Congress 1840- 
1850; speaker 1847-1849; U.S. senate 
1850, to fill unexpired term of Daniel 
Webster, resigned. The unsucces.ful 
Whig candidate for governor in 1851. 
Author: Life and Letters of John Win- 
throp, 1864-1867; Washington, Bowdoin, 
and Franklin, 1876; Memoirs of Henry 
Clay, 1880. 


WINTHROP, THEODORE (1828- 
1861), soldier and author; born in New 
Haven, Connecticut, September 28, 
1828; died at Big Bethel, Virginia, June 
10, 1861. He graduated at Yale in 
1848, studied law, and was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1855. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he joined the 
Seventh New York regiment, and was 

ed during an attack made by the 
Union troops at Big Bethel, V a. 
Author Cecil Dreeme, 1861; John Brent, 
1862; Edwin Brotherwaite, 1862; The 
Canoe and Saddle, 1862; Life in the 
Open Air, 1863; Life and Poems, by 
his sister Laura Winthrop Johnson 1884. 


WINTON, a borough of Lackawanna 
County, Pennsylvania. It is situated 
18 m. N.E. Of Scranton and in an im- 
oe coal mining district. And also 
— some manufacturers. Pop. 1920, 


{WISCONSIN 


WINZET, NINIAN, Winaarte (1518 
-92), Scot. cleric; controversialist on 
R.C. side; Certain Tractates reprinted, 
1891, by Scot. Text Soc. 


WIRE, a thin, long, circular metal rod, 
used in innumerable ways; its manu- 
facture is limited to few metals and 
alloys, the principal being brass, cop- 
per, gold, iron, platinum, silver, steel: 
made by drawing or pulling the metal 
through a plate or die made of hard steel 
and having a hole of the requisite size, 
or by drawing the metal through a 
series of such dies, in each of which the 
hole decreases in size continuously. 


WIRELESS ANTENNA. See An- 


TENNA, WIRELESS. 


WIRELESS STATIONS, CENTRAL. 


See BROADCASTING. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, see 
TELEGRAPHY. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY, see Rapro 


TELEPHONE; TELEPHONY; BROADCAST- 
ING; TRANSFORMERS, RADIO. 


WIRE-WORM, a name most com- 
monly applied to the round, hard-skin- 
ned larvæ, or grubs, of the Ciick BEETLE 
(Elateride), which live underground 
and cause much damage to crops by 
gnawing their roots. A species of Milli- 
pede destructive to crops, also known as 
‘wire-worm,’ can be readily distinguished 
from the ‘grub’ by its many pairs of legs. 

WIREKSWORTH ((53° 5’ N., 1° 35’ 
W.), town, Derbyshire, England. Pop. 
4 ae 


WIRT, WILLIAM (1772-1834), Amer- 
ican statesman. Born in Bladensburg, 
Maryland, November 8, 1772; died in 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1834. 
Educated at public schools he joined the 
bar in 1792. In 1802 he was appointed 
by the legislature Chancellor of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia. In the 
prosecution of Aaron Burr he displayed 
commanding talents as a lawyer. He 
was appointed United States attorney 
for the district of Virginia in 1816; 
attorney-general 1817-1829. In 1832 
he was candidate for the presidency on 
the Anti-Free Mason ticket. He wrote 
Sketches of Life and Character of Patrick 
Henry, 1817. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, a city of 
Wisconsin. Pop. (1920) 7,243. 


WISCONSIN, wn. central state U.S. 
(42° 30'-47° 3’ N., 86° 50'-92°,54' W.); 
bounded n. by Lake Superior, Michigan 
state, E. by Lake Mi an, s. by Il- 
linois, w. by Iowa and Minnesota. Sur- 
face generally is an undulating plain 
with an elevation of from 600 to 1,000 
ft.; in the s. are prairie lands; drained 
mainly by Mississippi, on W. boundary, 


WISCONSIN RIVER 


and its tributaries, St. Croix, Chip- 
pewa, and Wisconsin. There 
are numerous lakes, of which the largest 
is Lake Winnebago, in the z.; those in 
Madison Co. are noted for beautiful 


scenery. The greater part of the state | E 


belongs to a very old geological period; 
most of the n. is Archzan, while in the 
s. Silurian and Cambrian rocks occur. 
The climate is not subject to great ex- 
— although the winters are both 
ong and cold. Ann. rainfall is from 30 
1 in. Flora includes a number of 
coniferous trees. Agriculture is an im- 
portant industry; crops of wheat, 
corn, oats, and ey are produced, 
and potatoes, rye, sugar- and 
bacco are cultivated; cattle, 
horses, mules, and pigs 
large numbers. 


trees, 
clude zinc, iron, lead, granite, petroleum, 
graphite, limestone, sandsto Princi- 
pal manufactures 


prod- 
ucts, agricultural ls, furniture, leath- | tuman 
ef, paper, textiles, and meat packing 
is carried on. Railway mileage, 7,775. 
Oap. Madison. Education is free and 


eering; free tuition to 

all students from the state of Wisconsin, 

except for law; more than 5,270 internal 

and about 9,300 correspondent students 

in 1919; twenty 
brary. 


rganized 

1836, and admitted to the Union as a 
state in 1848. It strongly sup 
the Unioz during the Civil War, when 
it contributed over 91,000 troops to the 

forces. Executive power is 
vested in a governor, who is assisted by 
a lieut.-governor and three other officials 
of state. Legislature of a senate 
c? 33 members elected by po Wot ae 
for four years, and an assembly 
pote ein ee as ae to 
two years. Sends two senators and eleven 
representatives to Federal Congress. 
Area, 56,066 sq. m. (including 810 sq. 
m. of water); ; pop. (1920) 2,632,067. 


‘WISCONSIN RIVER, in the State | sider 
of Wisconsin. It rises in Vieux Desert 
Lake on the northern frontier of the 
state, flows south to ——— City, then 
southwest and joins be rarer mga T 
— —— Telomere Can. Mr 

navigable to Portage » where 
connortod Tiin. TOT. erg a nn. 

625 miles. Of the numerous 
fallson athe river The Dales of Wisconsin | la 
and Grandfather Bull Padisaret he largest. 


WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF, the 
State University at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, founded in 1848. The University 
organization includes: College of Letters 
and Sciences; College of Mechanics and 


pon 


7.156. 


up of wri consisting 
of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes in the 
Old Testament, Ecclesiasticus and 

Wisdom of Solomon in the A 


— eae for his ‘wisdom’: in later 
— thought ‘Wisdom’ was person- 


WISDOM, BOOK OF, often 
“Wisdom of Ooan, ja of 


of 
— — — — 
philosophy: on later Hebrew ught 
oo * ~~ parta, chapters 1-9 and 
possibly rs; 
written in Greek, Ge 


Congress 1834 and 1836; minister 
Brazil 1844; in 1847 he joined the Dene 
ocrate, and was elected governor of 
Virginia in 1855. Member of State 
even at Richmond, 1861 to con- 
Virginia’s relations with the Federal 
government, he favored a compromise 
between North and South. A salen aa 


general in the Confederate army, he 
SVOG i Weet Virginis ana was sent 
defend Roanoke Isiand, N. C. in 19862. 


A ae ne ot aan eae ee 
on the © 
Appomattox and after the war practised 
law in Richmond. Author come Deen 
of War, 1872. 


WISE, HENRY AUGUSTUS (1819- 
1869), American naval officer; born in 
Brooklyn, New York, May 12, 1819; 
died in Naples, Italy, April 2, 1869. 
He joined the navy as a midshipman in 
1834 and served during the Seminole 
and the Mexican wars. Appointed 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
and Hydrography, 1862; promoted cap- 
tain 1866. nder the pen name of 
Harry Gringo he wrote Los Gringos, or 
an Interior View of Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, 
and Polynesia, 1849; Tales of Marines, 
1855; Scampavias, from Gibel-Tarek to 
Stamboul, 1857; The St of the Grey 
Africa Parrot, 1859, and Captain Brand 
of the Centepede, 1860. 


WISE, ISAAC MAYER (1819-1900), 
introduced reforms in Judaism in U, 8. A. 


WISEMAN, NICHOLAS PATRICK 


STEPHEN (1802-65), cardinal abp. of 
Westminster; b. Seville, of Irish parents; 
ed. at Ushaw, and at the Eng. Coll., 
Rome; ordained priest, 1825; helped to 
found the Dublin Review, 1836; pres. of 
Oscott, and Dp. 1840; diplomatic envoy 
from Pius IX. to Palmerston, 1848; 
vicar-apostolic, 1849; abp. of West- 

ter and cardinal, 1850; won con- 
siderable reputation, not only as an 
ecclesiastic, but as a lecturer on social 


Church movement, and in the revival of 
Catholicism in England. 


WISHART, GEORGE (e. 1511-46), 
Scot. martyr; schoolmaster at Montrose 
(1538), and charged with heresy for 
teaching Gk. New Testament; spent 
some time abroad, and wrote The Con- 
Session of Faith of the Churches of Swit- 
zerland; in 1543 resided in Corpus Christi 
Coll., Cambridge; returned to Scotland, 
1543, preached often, and, being arrested 
at Ormiston, was tried at St. Andrews 
and there hanged and burned by Car- 
dinal Beaton’s orders. 


WISHAW (55° 48’ N., 3° 55’ W.), 
town, Lanarkshire, Scotland; coal-mines; 
ironworks. Pop. 25,000. 


WISMAR (53° 52’ N., 11° 28’ E.), 
seaport, on Baltic, Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
in, Germany; excellent harbor; contains 
several Gothic churches and the Renais- 
sance Furstenhof; was an important 
Hanse town; belonged to Sweden, 1648- 
1803. Pop. (1919) 25,201. 


— WISTARIA; genus or climbing plants, 


order Leguminosae; flowers are blue and 
in racemes; varieties are W. chinensis 


and W. frutescens. 
WISTER, ANNIE LEE —— 


(1830-1908), an American writer an 


influence on the Oxford High | Pro 


translator. She is best 


by E. Marlitt and others. These were 
widely read. 


WISTER, OWEN (1860), American 
novelists; born in Philadelphia. He 
graduated at Harvard 1882, and joined 
the bar in 1889. Author The Dragon 
of Wantley, 1892; Red Men and White, 
1896; Lin McLean, 1898; U. S. Grant, 
1900; The Virginians, 1902: Oliver 
Wendell Homes (American Men of 
Letters Series) 1902; Benjamin Franklin 
(English Men of Letter Series) 1904; 
Lady Baltimore, 1906; Mother, 1907: 
Pentecost of Calamity, 1915, and others. 


WITAN, Wrrenacemor, Anglo-Saxon 
national council; bp.'s, ealdormen, 
the king’s thanes, abbots (and abbesses), 
and (in the earliest days) all free men 
were invited. All civil and ec- 
clesiastical, grants of land, peace and 
— raising of taxes, were settled at 

e W. 

WITCHCRAFT, the art of producing 
malignant supernatural effects by the 
agency of evil spirits. Belief in the 
reality of w. is very ancient, and is still 
prevalent amongst many savages. It 
was not until the Renaissance that 
judicial proceedings with torture were 
taken against witches. The bull of Pope 
Innocent IV., 1484, encouraged the 
Inquisition to take action, and, later, 
testants were equally alert. It is 
estimated that 300,000 persons were 

ut to death as witches in 200 years. 

tan Scotland and New England 
were particularly rags in perse- 
cution of witches in XVII. cent., and 
disbelief in witches was accounted 
atheism as late as 1768 by John Wesley. 
The last trial for w. in England took 
place in 1712, the last execution in 
—— 1722; statute of 1603 repealed. 


WITCH HAZEL, the common name 
of plants of the genus hamamelis. They 
are small trees with alternate leaves 
and yellow flowers growing in clusters. 
The trees are found in North America, 
Persia and China, and differ widely from 
true hazel. The Virginian variety is 
widely utilized medicinally as an ap- 
plication for wounds and bruises. 

WITHAM, (51° 48’ N., 0° 38’ E.), 
town, Essex, England. Pop. 3,500. 

WITHER, GEORGE (1588-1667), 
Eng. satirist and poet: b. Benworth, 
Hampshire. For Abuses Stript and 
Whipt, he was imprisoned, and wrote 
the delightful pastoral, Shepherds Hunt- 
ing, during his imprisonment. His finest 
poem is Fair Virtue, or The Mistress 
of Philarete, but W. is popularly remem- 
bered by hts lyric » ‘Shall I, 
wasting in despair?’ 


WISCONSIN RIVER 


and its tributaries, St. Croix, Chip- 
pewa, Black, and Wisconsin. There 
are numerous lakes, of which the largest 
is Lake Winnebago, in the s£.; those in 
Madison Co. are noted for ' beautiful 
scenery. The greater part of the state 
belongs to a very old geological period; 
most of the n. is Archæan, while in the 
s. Silurian and Cambrian rocks occur. 
The climate is not subject to great ex- 
tremes, although the winters are both 
Yong and cold. Ann. rainfall is from 30 
to 31 in. Fiora includes a number of 
coniferous trees. Agriculture is an im- 
DOr tans Mauny: face! crops of wheat, | 24 


ey are produced, 
and Baia De A and 


sugar- 
bacco are cultivated; cattle, sheep, 


textiles, and meat packing 
Rallway mileage, 7,775. 
. Education is free and 
Madison, Appieton, and 


obligatory; oot 
lished 


Milwaukee are university towns. 
of Wisconsin at Madison, was estab 
in 1848; co-educational throughout; coi- 
leges of letters and science, la 
culture, and engin 
all students from the state of Wisconsin, 


except for law; more than 5,270 — written in Ore 


ang about 9,300 correspondent students 


isco organized 

1836, and admitted to the Union as a 
state in 1848. It strongly supported 
the Unior during the Civil War. when 
it contributed over 91,000 troops to the 
forces. Executive power is 
vested in a governor, who is assisted by 
a lieut.-governor and three other officials 
of state. Legislature consists of a senate 
g 33 members elected by po 
Dr four years, and an assembly of 100 
embers elected in the same way for 
* years. Sends two senators and eleven 
representatives to Federal Congress. 
56,066 sq. m. (including 810 sq. 

m. of water); ; pop. (1920) 2,632,067. 
‘WISCONSIN RIVER, in the State 
of Wisconsin. It rises in Vieux Desert 
Lake on the northern frontier of the 


state, flows south to Portage City, then | general 


southwest and joins the M 

four miles below Prairie du Chien. It 
is navigabie to Po City, where it is 
connected with Fox River by a 
Length 625 miles. Of the numerous 
fallson theriver The Dales of Wisconsin 
and Grandfather Bull Pallsaret he largest. 


q | bre 


popular vote | Fed 


WISE 


WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF, the 
State University at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, founded in 1848. The "University 
organization includes: College of Letters 
and Sciences; College of Mechanics and 
Engineering, College of Law, College of 
Aericulture. and Graduate School. The 
College of Letters and Sciences includes 
School of Music, School of Medicine, 
Library, Education, and Normal, gradu- 
ate course, and the Washburn Obser- 
vatory. Women are admitted on equal 

terms with men. There ae 115 scholar- 
ships for undergradua 43 special, 
onorary and 36 pace pa Studants 
7,756. Teachers 885. Total income 


to- | about $4,000,000. 


WISDOM LITERATURE, the name 


in | given to a gro 


of wri writings consisting 
of Proverbs, Toy and Ecclesiastes in the 


IER int and treatment from the p 
ks. Their theme is the roni 
and conduci. So 
bee toe A for his ‘Wisdom’: fr in Flat 
— thought ‘Wisdom’ was person- 


WISDOM, BOOK OF, often called 


ed ee OF: Solomon. one of most im- 


t of booka or oa 


rypha 
estament; ‘tbo a en G. 
philosophy, on later Hebrew thougat 
alis into two parts, chapters ne 
10-19, poy ay different eaters: 
t tinged with He- 
w express ons; written about time 
— and referred to in New Testa- 
men 


College, Pa., 1825; bar 1828, AD of 


Congress 1834 and 

Brazil 1844; in 1847 he joined the Dem- 
ocrats, and was elected governor of 
Virginia in 1855. Member of State 
Convention at Richmond, 1861 to cor- 
sider Virginia's relations with the Federal 
government, he favored a compromise 
between Norta and South. A brigadier- 
erate army, he 


defend Roanoke Istand, N. C. 
At the time of Burnside’s attack he was 


canal. | ill on the main land. He fought at 


Appomattox and after the war p 
law in Richmoad. Author Seven 


Decades 
of War, 1872. i 


WISE 


Brooklyn, New York, May 12, 1819;| by E. Marlitt and others. T were 
died in Naples, Italy, April 2, 1869. | widely : 
He joined the navy as a midshipman in} WISTER, OWEN (1860), American 











and Hydrography, 1862; promoted cap- 
tain 1866. nder the pen name of 
Harry Gringo he wrote Los Gri 
an Interior View of M exico a li 
fornia, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, 
and Polynesia, 1849; Talea of Marines, 
1855; Scampavias, from Gibel-Tarek to 
Stamboul, 1857; The Sow of the Grey 
Africa Parrot, 1859, and Captata Brand 
of the Centepede, 1860. 


WISE, ISAAC MAYER (1819-1900), 
{introduced reforms in Judaism in U, 8. A. 


WISEMAN, NICHOLAS PATRICK 


STEPHEN (1802-65), cardinal abp. of 
Westminster; b. Seville, of Irish parents: 
ed. at Ushaw, and at the Eng. Coll., 
Rome; ordained priest, 1825; helped to 
found the Dublin Review, 1836; pres. of 
Oscott, and Dp» 1840; diplomatic envoy 
from Pius IX. to Palmerston, 1848; 
vicar-apostolic, 1849; abp. of West- 
minster and cardinal, 1850; won con- 
siderable reputation, not only as an 
ecclesiastic, but as a lecturer on social 
and literary subjects. Had 
able influence on the Oxford High | Pro 
Church movement, and in the revival of 


American Men of 
Letters Series) 1902; Benjamin Franklin 
(English Men of Letter Sertes) 1904; 
Lady Baltimore, 1906; Mother, 1907; 
Pentecost of Calamity, 1915, and others. 
WITAN, Wrrenacemor, Anglo-Saxon 
national council; bp.’s, ealdormen, 
the king’s thanes, abbots (and abbesses), 
and (in the earliest days) all free men 
were invited. All laws, civil and ec- 
clesiastical, grants of land, peace and 
wor, ne raising of taxes, were settled at 
o W. 
WITCHCRAFT, the art of producing 
t supernatural effects by the 
agency of evil spirits. Belief in the 
reality of w. is very ancient, and is still 


Catholicism in England. 


WISHART, GEORGE (e. 1511-46), | PU"! 
Scot. martyr; schoolmaster at Montrose 
(1538), and charged with heresy for 


teaching Gk. New Testament; spent 
some time abroad, and wrote The Con- 
Jession of Faith of the Churches of Swit- 
zerland; in 1543 resided in Corpus Christi 
Coll., Cambridge; returned to Scotland, 
1543, preached often, and, being arrested 
at Ormiston, was tried at St. Andrews 
and there hanged and burned by Car- 
dinal Beaton’s orders. 


WISHAW (55° 48’ N., 3° 55’ W.), 
town, Lanarkshire, Scotland; coal-mines; 
ironworks. Pop. 25,000. 


WISMAR (53° 52’ N., 11° 28’ £.), 
seaport, on Baltic, Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
in, Germany; excellent harbor; contains 
several Gothic churches and the Renais- 
sance Furstenhof; was an important 
Hanse town; belonged to Sweden, 1648- 
1803. Pop. (1919) 25,201. 


~ WISTARIA, genus or cltmbing plants, 
order Leguminosae; flowers are blue and 
in racemes; varieties are W. chinensis 
and W. frutescens. 


WISTER, ANNIE LEE (Furness), | bered b 


(1830-1908), an American writer and 


witches was accounted 
atheism as late as 1768 by John Wesley. 
The last trial for w. in England took 
place in 1712, the last execution in 
gaat 1722; statute of 1603 repealed. 

WITCH HAZEL, the common name 
of plants of the genus hamamelis. They 
are small trees with alternate leaves 
and yellow flowers growing in clusters. 
The trees are found in North America, 
Persia and China, and differ widely from 
true hazel. The Virginian variety is 
widely utilized medicinally as an ap- 
plication for wounds and bruises. 

WITHAM, (51° 48’ N., 0° 38’ E.), 
town, Essex, England. Pop. 3,500. 

WITHER, GEORGE (1588-1667), 
Eng. satirist and poet; b. Benworth, 
Hampshire. For Abuses Stript and 
Whipt, he was imprisoned, and wrote 
the delightful pastoral, Shepherds Hunt- 
ing, during his imprisonment. His finest 
poem is Fair Virtue, or The Mistress 
of Philarete, but W. is popularly remem- 

y hts lyric » ‘Shall I, 

wasting in despair?’ 


WITHERSPOON 


WITHERSPOON, JOHN  (1723- 
1794), College president: born in Yester, 
Had nshire, Scotland, February 
5, 1723; died near Princeton, November 
15, 1794. He graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinb in 1742 and was 
minister at Beith 1745-1747. He fought 
for the Pretender at Glascow in 1845, and 
was made prisoner at the battle of 
Falmouth. Minister of a church at 
Paisley, 1757—1768, in the last year he 
was invited to become president of 
the College of New Jersey (now Prince- 
ton). He was New Jersey delegate to 
the Continental Congress and a signer 

tion of Independence. 
Ecclesiastical Cha 


Extent of the Legislative Authority of the 
— — ⸗ 1774. Collected 


WITNESS, one 


sidered of little weight. The accused 
cannot be called as a witness for the 
prosecution in a criminal charge, 
may be a witness for the defence, if he 
wishes to be called. The husband or 
wife of an accused person can only be 
compelled in certain cases (e.g. treason, 
injuries inflicted by other party, rape, 
indecent assault) to give evidence for 
the called forthe def but may always be 
for the defence. They may be cross- 
» but cannot be compelled to 
dtsdloss confidential communications 
made to them by their consorts during 
marriage. 


WITNEY (51° 47’ N., 1° 29’ W.), 
town, on Windrush, Oxfordshire, Eng- 
d; manufactures blankets. Pop. 


WITOWT, WITOLD (1350-1430), 
grand-duke of Lithuania; fluctuated be- 
tween alliance with Poland and with the 
Teutonic order; finally confirmed 
ment with Poland, 1401; crushed Teu- 
tonic Knights at Tannenberg, 1410; 
and made Poland-Lithuania a great 
power. 


WITTE, COUNT SERGE JULIE- 


VICH DE (1849-1915), Russian states- 
man; b. transportation 
of troops in Russo-Turk. War (1877-8) ; 
chief of Impera. Railway Dep. (1888); 
minister of communications and min- 
ister of finance (1892); considered by 
some greatest finance minister of the 
time; conducted negotiations 
with Japan on behalf of Russia (1905); 
prime minister (1905-6) ; pub. Principles 
9 Ratlway Tariffs, 1884. 
WITTELSBACH, Ger. noble family, 
da from X. cent. Otto V. settled at 
Wi and took the name of the 


but | to 


WLADISLAUS It 


place, 1124 a.p. His descendants held 
the Palatinate of the Rhine and upper 
Palatinate of Bavaria from 1329, and 
— Marni an t or Bavaria, 
, margraves of Branden , kings 
of Sweden, and three in Ge 
—Louis IV.. Rupert, and Charles 
WITTEN (51° 27’ N., 7° 20’ E.), 
town, on Ruhr, Westphalia, 
— iron and steel. Pop. 


WITTENBERG (51° 52’ N., 12° 39’ 
E.), town, on Elbe, Prussia, Saxony; 
manufactures machinery ery; famous for 
its connection with Luther and the Re- 
formation (1517); the Schlosskirche 
contains the tombs of Luther and Me- 
lanchthon; was capital of the Electorate 
of Saxony; stormed by the Prussians, 
1814; its once famous univ. was united 
with that of Halle, 1815. Pop. 22,000. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE, a co- 
——— institution at Sp 


ological seminary, sch 


dents 603. Teachers 35. (1922). 


WITTENBERGE (53° N., 11° 59’ 
E.), town, on Elbe, Brandenburg, Prus- 
sia; railway workshops. Pop. 20,000. 


WITTENGAU — (490 N., 140 
43’ E.), town, Boh the castle of 
Prince — — — — 
archives. Pop. 5,000. ° 


WITU, Vrru e° 10’ 8., 41° E.), sul- 
tanate, Brit. E. Africa, 'on coast, at 
mouth of — Pop. 16,000. Capital, 
Witu; trade in rubber. Pop. 6,500. 


WIVELISCOMBE (51° 3’ N., 3° 19° 
W.), town, Somersetshire, England. 


WLADISLAUS L, Lapistavus, Wise 
DISLAW (1260-1333), king and recone 
structor of Poland, which was spift 
up into a number of —— 
principalities: chosen, 1296, while 
or — to rule, a etl was — 

e achie any uni ° aned King 
1320, after a long struggle with the 
Teutonic order. 


WLADISLAUS IL, JAGrELLO (1350- 


434), and 

— Lithuania, 1377; marri Jad- 

wiga, Queen of Poland, 1386 (thereby 

becoming muor of Poland); ; established 

roasts Poland to a grout Gower: afer 
o a great power, 

breaking strength of tbe Teutonic order. 


eee — — 





WLADISLAYS III . (142444 
W. II.; king of Poland, elected 

Hungary, 1440; led successful crusade 
against Turks, 1443, but was slain and 
his army destroyed, 1444. 


WLADISLAUS IV., (1595-1648), s. 
of Sigismund and Anne of Austria; king 
of Poland, 1632; warred successfully 

t Russia, but failed to rouse Po- 


8. of 
O 


land to its dangers. 
WOAD (Isatis), genus of plants, order 
Cruciferæ; Dyer's W. (I. tinctoria) was 


much used by early Britons for 
their bodies blue. 


WOBURN (1) (51° 59’ N., 0° 37’ 
W.), town, Bedfords England; near 
it Woburn Abbey ( - cent.), now 
seat of Duke of Bedford. 


WOBURN a city of Massachusetts, 
{n Middlesex Co. It is on the Boston 
and Maine Railroad. It is notable for 
its leather industry, which is the largest 
in New England. It has also 
factures of shoes, chemicals, dynamos, 


an cademy. 
Pop. (1920) 16,565. 

WODEN, Opn, chief god of early 
Teutons; ruler of heaven and earth and 
od of war; Frigga was his queen and 
alder his son. 


WOEVRE, dist., Meuse, France (49°| g 
10’N., 5°40’ E.). This plateau, inter- 
sected by man 


y y small streams, was of 
considerable importance in the World 
War. The French pushed across the 
heights of the Meuse, and in the spring 
of 1915 carried their line E. to Etain, 
thus protecting the forts of VERDUN 
from artillery fire; but the Ger. offen- 
sive (Feb. 1916) compelled them to re- 
tire to the slo of the Meuse heights, 
from which the Franco-Amer. advance 
took place (Oct. 1918). Farther S. 
the Germans held the Sr. Mrmr. 
salient across the Woevre (1914-18). 


WOFFINGTON, MARGARET, 
known familiarly as Pea WOFFINGTON 
(c. 1714-60), an Irish actress, played in 
Dublin from 1732-40. Her London 
debut was at Covent Garden under 
1740). 
lived 


also acted in tragedy. 


m WOFFORD COLLEGE, at S 
burg, South Carolina. Founded 
1851 by the South Carolina Oonference 





f| Benjamin Wofford, 


in | Goethe Lieder, 20 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a minister of 
the ‘Church having willed $100,000 
to the Conference for that p se. 
The college was opened in 1854. There 
are two preparatory schools, the Wof- 
ford College Fitting School, at Spar- 
tanburg, and the Carlisle Fitting School, 
at Bamberg. South Carolina, which is 
for both sexes. The college courses are 
in four groups: classical, language- 
scientific-Latin, or Greek-modern lang- 
uage. Students 345. Teachers 14. (1922) 


WOHLER, FRIEDRICH (1800-82), 
Ger. chemist; worked with Liebig on the 
radical ‘benzoyl,’ prepared urea arti- 
ficially; first prepared pure aluminum. 

WOKING (51° 18’ N., 0° 33’ W.), 
town, Surrey, England; crematorium. 
Pop. 25,000. 

WOKINGHAM (51° 25’ N., 0° 49’ 
W.), town, on border Windsor Forest, 
Berkshire, England. Pop. (1921) 4,473. 


WOLCOT, JOHN, PETER PINDAR 
(1738-1819), Eng. writer of tical 
satires and pamphlets, e.g. The Loutsad. 


WOLCOTT, ROGER (1679-1767), 
Amer. soldier and governor; successful 
in business; J.P., 1710; commissary of 
Connecticut forces in expedition against 
Canada, 1711, and commanded Con- 
necticut forces against Louisburg, 1745; 
chief judge of Supreme Court, 1741, and 
eputy governor; governor, 1750-54. 


WOLF, a quadruped closely allied 
with the dog. The common European 
wolf is yellowish or gray, with a height 
of about 27 to 29 inches. The wolf of 
North America is generally considered 
to be of the same species as the European 
wolf, although individuals vary in color 
and otherwise. Wolves when h y 
will attack man. They are destructive 
in sheep and farm yards. Wolves still 
exíst in numbers in some parts of Europe, 
and also in the unsettled parts of north- 
ern North America. The small prairie 
wolf or coyote found in the plains of the 
western part of the United States is a 
burrowing animal. 


WOLF, FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1759 
—1824), Ger. critic and philologist, and 
greatest classical scholar of his age; b. 
Hainrode, near Nordhausen. His mas- 
terpiece was his Prolegomena ad Hom- 
erum, in which he expounded his bal- 
lad theory of epic origin. 


WOLF, HUGO (1860-1903), Aus- 
trian composer; studied at Vienna Con- 
servatoire, 1875; became musical critic 
to Vienna Salonblatt, 1886; d. insane; 
songwriter with exceptional poetic power 
and remarkable style; compossd 51 

Eichendorf Lieder, 
Italienisches Liederbuch, etc. 


WOLF 

WOLF, SIMON (1836-1923), an 
American lawyer, diplomat, and au- 
thor, born in MHulzweiler, Rhenish 


Bavaria. He came to the United States 
as a boy and for a time was engaged 
business. This he changed for the law 
and was admitted to — bar in 1861. 
After several years’ practice in Cleve- 
land he removed to Washington, where 
he remained until the time of his death. 
He took an active interest in politics 
and had great influence with the Presi- 
dents from Grant to Harding. He 
served in several offices, including that 
of consul general to E t. He was a 
tireless worker for the tterment of 
conditions among the Jews, and was 
probably the foremost Jewish figure in 
the United States at the time of his|P 
death. He wrote much on political and 
social subjects. 


- WOLFE, ‘CHARLES — 1791—1823), 
trish clergyman; author of T'he Burial of 
Sir John Moore. 


WOLFE, JAMES (1727-59), a soldier, 
entered the army in 1741, and six years 
later saw service in Flanders. In‘ 1757 
he was guar toi mastar Eonar of the force 
which Mordaunt led against Rochefort, 
and in the following year was given the 
command of a brigade which was to be 
sent t Louisburg. He returned 
to England in November, and in the 
—— ear was promoted major- 

given command of the army 

— “spe "the St. Lawrence against Que- 

bec. e was shot during the battle on 

the Plains of Abraham, and died in the 
hour of victory. 


WOLFENBUTTEL (52° 9’ N., 10° 

31’ E.), town, on Oker, Brunswick, 

s has an ancient castle and a 

famous library; scene of defeat of Aus- 
trians by Swedes, 1641. Pop. 19,000. 


WOLFF, CASPAR FRIEDRICH 
— ick anatomist and physi- 
ologist; b. Berlin; ed. Halle; lectured on 
anat. and ——— in St. Petersburg 
Academy; his researches on the develop- 
ment of the chick founded the science of 


embryology. 

WOLFF, CHRISTIAN (1769-1754), 
Ger. philosopher and mathematician; 
b. prof. at Halle. imi en mod- 


ified doctrines of Leibnitz 


WOLFF, JOSEPH (1795-1882), Ang- 
lican divine; originally Ger. Jew, con- 
verted, 1812; preached in East; f. o 
Sir Henry Drummond W. (1830-1908). 


WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH 
(1170-1220), Ger. medizval poet; b. 
near ,» Bavaria; enjoyed the 
patronage of Landgrave Hermann of 

huringia; wrote the famous epíc Par- 


sival, besides Willehalm (completed by 
Ulrich von Tiirheim), Titurel (2 frag- 
ments), and love songs; translated into 
modern High Ger. by Simrock (1883), 


in | Sante-Marte (1856). 


WOLF’S-BANE (Aconttam Napellus): 

a common purplish blue-fiowered gard 
lant, so called from its use as a — 

or wolves. 

WOLGAST (54° 3’ N.; 13° 44’ E.), 

seaport, on Peene, Pomerania, Prussia; 
formerly fortified; manufactures to- 
bacco. Pop. 8,000. 


WOLLASTON, WILLIAM HYDE 
(1766-1828), Eng. chemist and puyat 
cist; worked on platinum; isolated 
palladium and rhodium; investigated 
columbium (niobium); observed dark 
lines in solar spectrum, and electro- 
magnetic phenomena; invented reflect- 
ing goniometer. 

WOLLIN (53° 32’ N. agit 33’ — 
island, Pomerania, 

Oder. Chief town, Wollin. Bop. Ta 


WOLLONGONG (34° 221 8., 150° 
52’ E.), seaport, Camden ty, New 
Sou Wales; exports coal. Pop. (1921) 


WOLLSTONECRAFT, MARY, see 
GODWIN, MARTY. 


WOLSELEY GARNET JOSEPH 


WOLSELEY, IST VISCOUNT (1833- 
— Brit. ‘soldier; b. Co. Dublin; en- 

rit. army in 1852; wounded in 
Burmese War (1852-53), and in Crimean 
War; captain in Ind. Mutiny, and 
lieut colonel in Chin. expedition (1860); 
commanded Red River (Canada) er- 
pedition (1870), and in Ashanti War 
(1873-4); organized government in Zu- 
luland (1880); crushed the revolt of 
Arabi Pasha at Tell-el-Kebir (1882): 
in command of Sudan campaigns which 
— ted the relief of — Gordon 
TRIT marahal 


Story 
a a Soldier's Life. Buried in St. Paul's 
athedral. 


WOLSEY, THOMAS (c. 1475-1530), 
Eng. churchman and statesman; by 
repute s. of a butcher at Ipswich; grad- 
uated at Oxford, and elected a fellow of 
1497; chaplain to Henry 
almoner to Henry VIII., 
1509; and canis admitted to the king's 
counsels, Abp. of York, 1514, and chief 
statesman in England: cr. cardinal, 
1515, and app. Lord Chancellor; at- 
tended Henry to the Field of the Cloth 


R WOLVERHAMPTON 


Ya LC gee. 


of Gold, and worked for the treaty of 
alliance with France; unable to prevent 
the war that followed, he was respon- 
sible for the advantageous treaty at its 
close; hatred by Anne Boleyn, and by the 
lords for his pomp and magnificence, 
and unable to assist Henry in divorcing 
Catherine of Arragon, he fell from royal 
favor, 1529, and resigned the Great 
Seal. A bill of attainder was passed 
against him, and he was arrested; but 
sickness delayed his journey to London, 
and he died at Leicester Abbey. 


WOLVERHAMPTON (52° 37’ N., 
2° 8’ W.), town, Staffordshire, England; 
center of coal and fron mining district; 
manufactures hardware, ery. 
Pop. (1921) 102,373. 

WOLVERTON (52° 3’'N., sie genie f 
town, Buckinghamshire, England; 
way-works. 


WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 


ANCE UNION, THE NATIONAL, an 
organization founded in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1874, for the purpose of com- 
bating the spread of intemperance. In 
over forty states its influence has been 
responsible for the passing of laws with 
this tendency, including laws forbidding 
the sale of tobacco to minors and laws 
compelling the study of the effects of 
intemperance on the human body in the 
public schools. It was also responsible 
for the appointment of police matrons 
in many cities, and for the establishment 
in almost all cities of refuges for erring 
women. Several years ago it had 10,000 
local unions and about half a million 
members, but in 1921 it instituted a suc- 
cessful drive to bring its membership up 
to the million mark. The work of the 
organization is carried on through six 
leading departments; organization, pre- 
ventive, educational, evangelistic, social 
and legal. In 1920 a Department of 
Women in Industry was formed. Cam- 
paigns are also carried on against the 
use of drugs, through the Anti-Nar- 
cotics Department. The World Wom- 
an's Christian Temperance Union, 
founded largely by Frances E. Willard, 
in 1883, has 83 branches in half as many 
countries. National headquarters are 
maintained in Evanston, Ill. The 
in 1922 were Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, president; Mrs. Francis P. 
Parks, corresponding secretary, and 
Mrs. Margaret C. Munns, treasurer. 
The official organ is the Union Signal. 


WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS, found- 
ed in 1883 by the women members of 
the families of Union soldiers of the 
Civil War. The purpose of the Relief 
Corps is to assist the members and 
families of the Grand Army of the Re- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


public to ‘perpetuate the memory of 
the dead’ and to aid widows and or- 
phans. There are over 3,000 corps, 
or local divisions, in the United States. 
President Mrs. M. L. Basham, 
Membership (1922) 222,000. National 
Headquarters, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, the right of 
women to participate in politics on an 
equality with men. Undoubtedly the 
exclusion of women from this right is a 
survival of the natural exclusion of 
women from the war councils of the 
tribe, or nation, which may be con- 
sidered the germ of the political state. 
With the growing cultural development 
of the nineteenth century, women be- 
gan to grow conscious of this implied 
inferiority, and thus gave the impetus 
to the fi t movement, of which the 
question of — has always been an 
important part. It is notable that on 
enter ty the Union, after the Revolu- 
tion, New Jersey admitted women to 
suffrage, the only restriction being the 
possession of $250, and even that was 
removed in 1790. Seventeen years 
later, when professional politics had 
become the vocation of a certain class 
of men, a law was passed excluding 
women from the suffrage. It is signifi- 
cant that at that time no protest was 
made, though this action might easily 
have been contested on the basis of 
being unconstitutional. Frances Wright, 
a Scotch woman, who came to this 
country in 1826, and Ernestine L. Rose, 
who came from Poland, in 1836, were 
the two women who first carried on 
agitation in the United States for the 
right of women to vote. Following 
them came Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lydia Mott and Mary Fuller, who be- 
gan their activities in about 1840. It 
was not until after the Civil War. how- 
ever, that women of this type found a 
following. In 1869 the Women’s Nation- 
al Suffrage Association was formed, 
with the object of agitating for an 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion in behalf of women’s suffrage. 
At about the same time the American 
Women’s Suffrage Association was 
founded, this organization differing 
from the other in that it strove to ob- 
tain suffrage in the individual states. 
In 1890 they united under the name of 
the National Women’s Suffrage As- 
sociation, which established headquart- 
ers in New York in 1903. Representa- 
tives of the association have appeared 
before every Congress from 1869 to 
1919. In 1869 Wyoming territory gave 
the suffrage to women through a pro- 
vision in its constitution, and when it 
was admitted to the Union, in 1890, 
became the first state in which women 
were able to vote. Colorado was the 


WOMB 
second state to grant the right, in 1893 
after which other western states follow 
the example. In 1915 the first bill for 
women’s suffrage was presented before 
Congress, but was defeated in the House 
by 174 to 204 votes. Again the amend- 
ment was propre’ in 1918, and then 
passed in the House, with just one vote 
over the required two-thirds, but lacked 
two votes for passing in the Senate. 
President Wilson, after an urgent appeal 
for the passage of the amendment, then 
called a special session of Congress, 
and the bill was passed in both houses, 
in the House on May 21, 1919, and in 
the Senate, on June 4, 1919, the House 
casting 42 votes more in favor than was 
required, and the Senate six. Within 
a week the legislatures of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, being then 
session, ratified the amendment. The 
thirty-sixth state to ratify (completing 
the necessary two-thirds) was Ten- 
nessee, which took this action on August 
18, 1920. Ratification was defeated in 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Louisiana and North Carolina. 


WOMB, see REPRODUCTIVÐ SYSTEM. 
WOMBATS, see under MARSUPIALS. 


WOMBWELL (53° 42’ N., 1° 24 fu 
town, W. Riding, Yorkshire, England; 
collieries. Pop. 18,000. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS, GENERAL FED- 


ERATION OF, it includes women’s 
clubs in every city, town, and nearly 
every village in the United States. 
Fourteen national organizations are 
affiliated with it, and 17 abroad. In 
1921 President Harding appointed Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, president of the 
General Federation, one of the 4 women 
on the Advisory Committee at the 
Washington Conference for Limitation of 
Armament. The International Rela- 
tions Committee of the Federation pre- 
ared a course of study on subjects 
Brought up by the Conference and hopes 
to establish friendly relations with all 
the women of the world. General 
Nelson Miles’ former residence at 1734 
N. Street, Washington was purchased 
for Headquarters of the Federation, 
and opened in April, 1921. Contribu- 
tions from clubs the Federation are 
voluntary. The official organ is The 
General Federation Magazine. 
bership 2,000,000 (1922). 


WOOD, ANTHONY A., (1632-95), 
Eng. antiquary; b. Oxford; life was de- 
voted to antiquarian studies of Oxford. 
His History and Antiquities of the 
University of Ozford was brought and 


Mem- | him 


wooD 


translated by the University. He then 
recast the work in two parts. 


WOOD, FERNANDO (1812—1881); 
American politician. Born in Philadel 
phia June 4, 1812; died in Washington, 
February 14, 1881; educated in New 
York, he entered the shipping business, 
and was elected to Congress as a Dem- 
ocrat in 1840. In 1850 he retired from 
business and was Tammany Hall candi- 
date for mayor of New York. He was 
elected to the office in 1854, and again 
in 1856. Owing to dissensions his folk 
lowers broke away from Tammany and 
established Mozart Hall as a rival 
organization. As their candidate for 
mayor he lost in 1858, but was elected in 
1866. In the Oivil War he proposed that 
New York should secede and become 






in | an independent city. Member of Con 


gress 1863-1865 and 1867 and 1877. 


WOOD, LEONARD (1860), American 
soldier and executive; born Winchester 
N.H. He graduated at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1884 and the followi 
year became a surgeon in the Uni 
States Army. He displayed conspic- 
uous bravery in the campaign against 
Geronimo in 1886. In the Spanish 
American War, he raised and became 
colonel of the first volunteer cavarly 
known as the ‘Rough Ridgers.’ - For 
his services at San Juan and Guas- 
imas he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers. and following the 
war he served very efficiently as gov- 
ernor of Santiago and later of the east- 
ern portion of Cuba. In 1899 he 
military governor of Cuba and held that 
office until the country became self- 
governing. He was appointed a briga- 
dier-general of the regular army in 1901 
and was confirmed as major-general in 
1903. He served in the Philippine 
Islands (1903-8), and did admirable 
work in subduing sporadic insutrections. 
He was made Chief of Staff of the Army 
in 1910 and in 1914 was reassigned to 
the command of the Eastern 
ment. He was an ardent advocate of 


camps 
His work during the World War was 
chiefly confined to the training of troops 
to be sent overseas. In 1920 he was a 
prominent candidate for the Republican 
pee nomination. He was chosen 
ead of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1921; but leave of absence was granted 
to assume the post of governor 
general of the Philippines, to which he 
was appointed by dent Harding. 
His publications include Our Military 
History, 1916; National Defense, 1917; 
Universal Military Training, 1917; and 
Our Military History; Ite Facts and 
Fallacies, 1921, - .- 
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WOOD, MBS. HENRY, ELLEN Price 
(1814-87), Eng. novelist; best-known 
work is East Lynne, 1861; a melodrama- 
tic novel. 


WOOD, SIR HENRY EVELYN (1838 
—1919), Brit. soldier; served with the 
Naval Brigade in the Crimean War, and 
was severely wounded at Sevastopol; 
exchanging into the army, he served 


: throughout the Indian Mutiny, and was 


awarded the v.c. for gallant conduct; 
subsequently he fought in the Ashanti, 
Kaffir, Zulu, and Transvaal Wars; from 
1882 to 1885 he was engaged in Egypt as 
Sirdar in the re-organization and train- 
ing of the native army; was adjutant- 
general to the forces (1897-1901), and 
in 1903 was promoted field-marshal; 
wrote Cavalry at Waterloo, 1896; Achieve- 
ments of Cavalry, 1900; and two autobio- 
graphical works, From Midshipman to 
Field-Marshal, 1906 and Winnowed 
Memories, 1917. % 


WOOD ALCOHOL, CH3 OH. Other- 
wise known as methyl alcohol, wood 
spirit, wood naphtha, pyroligneous spirit, 

olumbian spirits, etc. Chemically, 
the simplest of the alcohols. It is a 
colorless liquid, having an odor similar 
to that of ethyl, or grain, alcohol, 
miscible with water in all proportions, 
and highly inflammable, burning with 
a blue flame. It boils at 66°8°C, melts 
at 97° 8°C and has a specific gravity of 
0°7913. It is classed as poisonous, and 
as it occurs on the market it is a virulent 

oison, causing blindness and death. 
t is maintained by some authorities, 
however, that chemically pure wood alco- 
hol is not poisonous, and that the deadly 
effect of the commercial product is due 
to acetone, aldehydes and other im- 
purities which it always contains. Wood 
alcohol is manufactured by the dry 
distillation of wood. The distillate, 
representing about 50% of the weight of 
the wood, is known as crude pyroligneous 
acid, and contains about 81% water, 
3 to 4% alcohol, and 6 to 8% acetic 
acid. On standing, tarry and oily matter 
separates and the clear liquor is neutral- 
ized with lime and distilled. The dis- 
tillate contains wood alcohol and its 
concentration is increased by rectifica- 
tion. Methyl alcohol finds many ap- 
plications in industry. It is used as a 
solvent and as a fuel, for the manu- 
facture of formaldehyde, in the synthe- 
sis of dyes and other organic compounds, 
and as a denaturant for ethyl alcohol. 
Wood alcohol is detected in ethyl alco- 
hol by first oxidizing to formaldehyde 
and then testing for the latter by means 
of a color reaction, one of the commonest 
being the formation of a pink color with 
a dilute solution of resorcinol. 


WOOD-PULP 


WOODBERRY, GEORGE EDWARD 
(1853), critic and poet; born in Beverly, 
Massachusetts, May 12, 1853. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1877; professor 
of English University of Neb 1878- 
1879; on literary staff of The Nation 
1879—1880; professor of literature and 
comparative literature Columbia 1891- 
1904; author Life of Poe, 1885; (Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series) Studies in 
Literature and Life, 1890; Masters of 
Literature, 1900; Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
1902; Collected Poems, 1903; America 
in Literature, 1903; European Years; 
Letters of an Idle Man and New Letters 
of an Idle Man, 1913; Editor of works of 
Poe, b, Bacon, and others. 


WOODBINE, see HoNBYsSUCKLE, 


WOODBRIDGE (52° 7’ N., 1° 15’ 
E:), market town, on Debden estuary, 
Suffolk, England. Pop. 5,000. 


WOODCOCK, see under PLOVER 


FAMILY. 


WOODFORD (51° 36’ N., 0° 1’ E.), 
town, Essex, England. Pop. 18,500. 


WOODFORD, STEWART LYNDON 
(1835-1913) American diplomat; born 
in New York, September 3, 1835; died 
in 1913. He graduated at Columbia in 
1854; joined the bar in 1857, and was a 
brigadier-general of volunteers in the 
Civil War. Lieutenant-governor of New 
York 1866-1868, Republican governor 
1870, Congress 1873-1875. He was ap- 
pointed attorney for Southern District, 

ew York, 1877-1883, and minister to 
Spain 1897, ret to the United 
States in 1898 on the declaration of war 
with Spain. 


WOOD GREEN, suburb of London, 
in Middlesex, England; 7 miles N. of St. 
Paul’s. Pop. (1921) 50,716. 


WOODLAWN, a city of Pennsylvania. 
Pop. (1920) 12,495. 


WOOD-LICE, Srarzrs, flattened 
Crustacea which live on land and breathe 
air; common:in damp places under stones 
and bark. 


WOODPECKERS, insect-eating birds 
with powerful beaks by means of which 
they can excavate holes in trees for nest- 
ing, food, etc.; long tongue with hooked 
tip and sticky saliva for searching bark 
crevices, and stiff, fanlike tail; often 
brightly colored with metallic, lustrous 
plumage. 


WOOD PULP, for the production of 
paper wood is broken down, either me- 
chanically or chemically to a soft mass 
consisting of more or less separate fibres. 
This mass fs known as wood pulp. 
Mechanical pulp is made by grinding 
the wood to a fibrous condition and con- 


WOODRUFF 


Woo. 





tains practically all the constituentes of 
the wood. Chemical pulp is made by 
boiling the wood, under pressure, with 

hi lve out the 
intercellular matter, leaving fairly pure 
cellulose, consisting of the fibres of which 
the wood was built up. Chemical pulps 
give stronger paper than mechanical 
pulp, but the yield of chemical pulp from 
wood is very much less, the amount ob- 
tained v with different woods, 
but seldom rising above 50%. Many 
woods give such small yields of chemical 
pulp that they cannot be economically 
used for paper manufacture, but even 
among those in common use, yields as 
low as 35% are frequently obtained. 
The woods most commo used for 


treatment. pupae pulp, made b 
boiling the woo in a mixture of bisik 
phites of calcium and magnesium, is 
manufactured from the same woods as 
mechanical pulp. 
boiling the wood in a solution of caustic 
soda, is manufactured from poplar, 
jack pine, aspen and some others. - 
eaking, woods from conifers 
are for sulphite pulp, and woods 
from deciduous trees for soda pulp; but 
— is no definite division between 
e two 


WOODRUFF (Asperula), genus of 
plants, order Rubiaceæ; Sweet W. (A 
odorata) has small white flowers, and in 
Germany flavors May-drink.. 


WOODS, LEONARD (1774-1854), 
Amer. divine; prof. at Andover The- 
ological S ary; f. of Leonarp W. 
(1807—78), theologian and philologist. 


WOODS HOLE, in the town of Fal- 
mouth, Massachusetts, on Bu 
Bay. It is on the line of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford road, and is 
pancipaly noted as the location of the 
arine Laboratory of the United States 
Fish Commission. 
(51° 52’ N., 1° 


WOODSTOCK, 1) 

22’ W.), town, on Giyme, Oxfordshire, 
England; manufactures gloves; formerly 
a royal residence; near it is Blenheim 
Park. (2) (43° 10’ N., 80° 46’ W.), 
town, port of entry, on Thames, Oxford 
County, Ontario, Canada; manufactures 
musical instruments. Pop. 10,000. 


WOOD-WARBLER, see WARBLERS. 


WOODWARD, ROBERT SIMPSON 
(1849), astronomer and mathematician; 
born in Rochester, Michigan, July 21, 
1849. Graduated at the University of 
Mi in 1872; assistant-astronomer 
U8. t of Venus Commission 1882- 


,| lapping each other, or projecting 


Soda pulp, made by | t089 


1884; astronomer and chief geologist U.S. 
Geological Survey 1884-1890; assistan: 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 1890- 
1893. He was professor of mathematic 
payan at Columbia 1895-1905, am 
m last date dean of the faculty ci 
ure science. President of the America: 
athematical Society 1897—1900, œo 
the American Society ofr the Advanœ 
ment of Science 1900-1901; New York 
Academy of Sciences 1900-1903. Pub 
lications: Smithsonian —— Te 
bles, 1894; and with M. Merrimas 
Higher Mathematics, 1896. 


WOOD WREN, see WarBLERS. 


WOOL, a variety of hair, but differ 
ing from the latter in being minutely 
waved, and covered with scales over 


the filament bends. It fs this quality 
which gives it its peculiar value, in that 
it retains the twisted state given to it by 
spinning, the kinks and scales catching 
in each other and holding the filaments 
ther in a matted condition, giving 
uality of felting. By drawing 
through combs, with angular 
metal teeth, some of the scales are re 
moved, so that wool which has been 
combed too much is used for making 
yarn, such wool known as worsted, 
and the cloth made 
as worsted cloth. 

acter, or quality, according 
of sheep which yields it, and also with 
the nature of the soil, food, shelter and 
climate. At one time the 
ced in Spain, 
eep, but this breed 
was allowed to degenerate in Spain, so 
that at the present time wool has ceased 
to be an important commodity of êr- 
Rook peciueed’ 11 Say Gorman 
wool produ axony, ; 
and in Silesia, is the finest obtainable. 
In order of quality the following coun- 
tries produce large quantities of wool; 
Australia, South Africa, Argentina, 
Russia, Canada and the United States. 
The total production of wool in the world 
is about 2,600,000,000 Ibs. a year, of 
which 800,000,000 comes from Australia, 
460,000,000 from South America, 200,- 
000,000 from Russia (before the World 
War) and 235,000,000 from the United 
States, this latter figure representing the 
production during the year 1922, a con- 
siderable decrease during recent years. 
The peak of wool production in the 
United States was reached in 1909, 
when over 328,000,000 pounds were 
produced. In spite of the vast areas of 
excellent pasturage throughout the coun- 
try, especially in the West, wool pro» 
duction has never prospered in the 
United States to the extent that con- 
ditions warrant, and our present ip 
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dustry is largely a result of artificial 
stimulation through the protective tariff. 
Not only is the wool produced in the 
United States not enough to supply 
home consumption, but as much again 
is imported to meet the demand. In 
1922 the importation of wool from other 
countries amounted to 255,087,236 
pounds, which was more than ‘the do- 
mestic supply. The manufacture of 
wool into products is largely 
limited to New England, where the 


first mills were established early in last} 1880 


century. At the present time there 
are over 1,000 woolen mills in the 
United States. There are about 80,000 
looms, of which about 8,000 are devoted 
to the manufacture of carpets and rugs. 
The number of active spinning spindies 
exceeds 4,000,000 which are ost 
equally divided between woolen goods 
and worsteds. There are usually from 
250,000 to 500,000 spindles idie. In 
1921 there was a decided increase in 
Rew wool D pester ea anmone; = 
pecially in tting millis, whereas 
— nuills there was a decided falling 
off. 


WOOLMAN, JOHN 
American Quaker reacher. Born in 
Northampton, Bur county. A ew 
Jersey, August 1720; died in York, Eng- 
land, October 7, 1772. After working as 

a bookkeeper he learned the — of 
tailor, and became a > ieee 1 the 
He visited 


(1720°- 1772), 


1778; which n eA aad —— in 1871. 

It has become a classic. Other works 

Some Considerations in the Keeping of 
Negroes, 1753-1762. Considerations and 
erious Considerations, 1768. 


WOOLNER, THOMAS (1825 - 92), 
Brit. sculptor and poet; executed several 
ideal works, and statues of portrait 
busts of many of his distinguished con- 

. His volume of poems, 
My Beautiful Lady, has gone through 
several editions. 


WOOTBACE, seat of Lord Chancellor 


reign to remind him of England’s chief 
wealth. 


WOOLSEY, THEODORE DWIGHT 
(1801-1889), college pe resident; nephew 
of Timothy Dwight. Born in New York 
—— 31, 1801; died in New Haven 
July 1, 1889. Graduated at Yale in 
1820, studied law in Philadelphia, and 
theology at Princeton. He was a tutor 


at Yale 1828 - 1825 and licensed to 
preach in the latter year. He studied 
Greek in Europe 1827-1830, and was 
professor of Greek at Yale 1831-1846, 
president of Yale, 1846-1871; chairman 
of American board of revisers of the 
New Testament, 1871 - 1881. Edited 
an edition of the Greek plays of Eurip- 
ides, and others. Author, Introduction 
of the Study of International Law, 1860; 
Essays on Divorce, 1869; Political Soi- 
ence, 1877; Communism ‘and Socialism, 


; Helpful Thoughts For Young 
Men, 1882. Woolsey Hall, Yale, f 
named in his honor. 


WOOLSON, CONSTANCE FENI. 
MORE (1848-1894), American novelist; 
born in Claremont, New Hampshire, 
March 5, 1848; died îm Venice, Italy, 
January 24, 1894. Author Old Stone 
House, 1873; Castle Nowhere, 1880; 
Anne, 1882: For the Major, 1888; East 
Angels, Jupiter Lights, 1889; Horace 
Chase, 1894; The Front Door, and Other 
Italian Stories, 1895. 


WOOLSTON, THOMAS  (1669- 
1731), Eng. deist; consìdered Bible al- 
legorical ; became a bitter controver- 
sialist; d. in prison. 


WOOLWICH (1° 29’ N., 0° 3’ —— 
town, on Thames, 
chief arsenal in Great ein con- 
tains factories for guns, gun-carriages, 
torpedoes, and ammunition; vast store- 
houses; and military hospital; 
seat of a royal college for engineering 
and artillery. Pop. 1921, 140,389. 


WOOLWICH AND READING BEDS, 
argillaceous and sandy deposite of Lower 
Eocene system. 


WOOLWORTH, FRANK 
American merchant; born in 


1919), 

Rodman, New York, April" 13, 1852; 
died in Glen Cove, Long Island, April 
7, 1919. Educated at a public school 
and business college. He opened a 
‘Five and ten cent store’ in Utica, New 
York, with a capital of $300, in February 
1879. This was followed by a similar 
store at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
at the time of his death the corporation 
of which he was president controlled 
ever 1000 such stores, in the United 
States and Canada, and 75 in Great 
Britain. His pride was the 
Woolworth Building, Now York 

the highest in the world. Height 792 
feet, foundations 120 feet deep. 


WOONSOCKET, a city of Rhode 
Island, in Providence co. It fis on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
and the New England railroads, and on 
— — River. It is an impor- 

+ manufacturing city 


and is the 


(1852- 


WOOSTER 


trade center of Northern Rhode Island 
and the adjacent portions of Massachu- 
setts. It manufactures cotton cloth, 
woolen and worsted goods, rubber, 
shoes, knit goods, mill machinery, etc. 
Pop. 1920, 43,496; 1923, 45,432. 


WOOSTER, a city of Ohio, in Wayne 
co., Of which it is the county seat. It 
is on the Pennsylvania, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroads, and on Killbuck 
Creek. Its industries include the man- 
ufacture of doors, sashes, blinds, car- 
riages, paving brick, boilers, engines, 
pianos, etc. It is the seat of Wooster 
University and the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Pop. 1920, 8,204. 


WOOSTER, COLLEGE OF, a co- 
educational, non-sectarian, institution 
at Wooster, Ohio. Founded under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church in 
1866, opened in 1870. In 1914 the 
name University of Wooster was changed 
to College of Wooster. It includes a 
collegiate department, Bible, and mis- 
sionary training school, and conserva- 
tory of music. The degrees B.A., and 
B.Sc., are conferred. Buildings and 
endowment, over $2,000,000. In 1918 a 
unit of the Students Army Training 
Corps was established. Students 735; 
teachers 40. (1922). 

WOOTTON BASSETT (51° 32’ N., 
1° 53’ W.), town, Wiltshire, E ; 
agricultural trade. 

WORCESTER.—(1) (52° 11’ N., 2° 
12’ W.), county town, on Severn, 
Worcestershire, England; bp.’s see since 
VII. cent.; has fine cathedral, principal- 
ly Early English and Perpendicular in 
architecture, and dating in part from 
XI. cent.; several old churches, and two 

ar schools of Tudor foundation; 
manufactures porcelain, chemicals, 
gloves, iron goods; was scene of Crom- 
well’s final defeat of Charles II., 1651. 
Pop. (1921) 48,848. (2) (32° 50’ 8., 20° 
50’ E.), town, Cape Colony; wine-grow- 
ing region; tanning and wagon-building. 
Pop. 1921, 3,901. 


WORCESTER, a city of Massachu- 
setts, in Worcester co., of which it is 
one of the county seats. It is on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
and the Boston and Maine railroads. 
It is connected with neighboring towns 
and communities by electric railways. 
The city is in a valley surrounded by 
hills. It is an important manufacturing 
community. Its industries include the 
manufacture of wire, looms, boots an 
shoes, clothing, leather goods, etc. It 
has an excellent public park system of 
over 1,000 acres, and the notable build- 
ings include a city hall, art museum, 
public library, State Armory, court 
house, and many fine business build- 


WORCES TER 


ings. There are five hospitals. Worces- 
ter is the seat of Clark University, 
Holy Cross College, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Worcester Academy, 
and many charitable institutions. The 
city was founded in 1674, but its per- 
manent settlement dates from 1684. 
It suffered much from attacks by indi- 
ans. In 1822 it was incorporated and 
was chartered as a city in 1848. Pop. 
1920, 179,741; 1923, 191,927. 

AND 


WORCESTER, EARLDOM 
MARQUISATE OF, Sir Thomas Percy 
was Ist Earl of W., 1397; but present 
line is descended from Charles Somerset 
—a Beaufort—1514. Marquisate cr., 
1642. Forty years later the Marquis of 
W. became Duke of Beaufort. 


WORCESTER, JOHN DE TIPTOF*T, 
EARL OF (1427-70), Lord Deputy of 
Ireland (1467-68); Chamberlain of the 
Exchequer (1470); author of learned 
works; beheaded as Yorkist. 


WORCESTER, DEAN CONANT 
(1866), Educator; born in Thetford, 
Virginia, October 1, 1866; graduated at 
the University of Michigan 1889; in- 
structor, later professor of animal 
morphology, University of Michigan, 
1893-1896; member of the Menage 
Scientific Expedition to the Philippines 
1890-1892; U.S. Commissioner to Phil- 
ippines 1899 and 1900; Secretary of the 
Interior of Philippine Islands, 1901- 
1913. Author The Philippines Past and 
Present, 1914. 


WORCESTER, JOSEPH EMERSON 
(1784-1865), Lexicographer and phil- 
Ologist; born in Bedford, New Hamp- 
shire, August 24, 1784; died at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, October 27, 
1865. He graduated at Yale in 1811. 
Publications: Geographical Dictionary, 
1817; Gazeteer of the United States, 1818; 
Outlines of Scriptural Geography, 1828; 
Johnson's Dictionary with Walker's Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary Combined, 1828; 
Comprehensive, Pronouncing and Er- 
planatory Dictionary, 1830; editor Amer- 
wan Almanac, 1831-1843; Universal 
iso Beek A a he E oiish —— 

; Dictionary of t nglis 
his chief work, 1860. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE, at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
In 1868 it was opened as a professional 
school of engineering and chemistry, 
founded by a gift of $100,000, from 


d| John Boynton of Templeton. It is in 


the first rank of technical schools, 
making a specialty of laboratory and 
shop-work. There are 5 courses leading 
to the degree of B.S., mechanical, civil, 
and electrical engineering, 

and general sciences. English, political 


— — 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


science, and French, or German, are 
required in all courses. Free tuition is 
afforded to 40 students of Massachu- 
setts. Students 502; teachers 59. 


WORCESTERSHIRE (52° 17’ N., 2° 
13 ’W.), inland county of w. central Eng- 
land, with county town of same name; 
bounded by Salop, Stafford, Warwick, 
Gloucester, and Hereford; area, 738 
sq. miles; surface varied; crossed by 
several ranges of hills; watered by Severn, 
Avon, Stour, Teme, and other rivers; 
it supported king in Civil War of XVII. 
cent., and suffered greatly at hands of 
Parliamentarians. Has several ruined 
monasteries. Pop. (1921) 405,876. 


' WORDE, WYNKYN (or WINEIN) 


DE, or JAN VAN WYNKYN, a printer, 
who came to England from Alsace- 
Lorraine, and helped Caxton from 1477, 
succeeding him at his printing office 
(1491). He lived in Fleet Street, London, 
from 1502, and died about 1535. He made 
improvements in the art of printing, 
especially in typecutting, his works 
(over 400 in number) being distinguished 
by elegance and neatness. 


WORDEN, JOHN LORIMER (1818- 
1897), naval officer; born in Ossining, 
New York, March 12, 1818; died i 
Washington, October 18, 1897. He 
joined the U.S. navy as a midshipman in 
1834, and early in the Civil War was 
captured by the Confederates, and in 
prison for seven months. He command- 
ed the Monitor which left New York, 
March 6, 1862 and on March 9th at 
Hampton Roads fought the historic 
battle with the Merrimac, which was 
forced to withdraw in a damaged con- 
dition. Promoted commander 1862; 
captain 1863; he commanded the iron- 
clad Montauk in the attack on Fort 
Sumter April, 1863. Commodore 1868; 
rear-admiral, 1872; superintendent U.S. 
Naval Academy, 1870-1874; commander- 
in-chief of European squadron, 1875- 
1877, retired 1886. 


WORDSWORTH, CHRISTOPHER 
(1774-1846), Anglican clergyman; mas- 
ter of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1841. 


WORDSWORTH, CHRISTOPHER 
(1807-85), headmaster of Harrow, 1836- 
44; bp. of Lincoln, 1869. 


WORDSWORTH, DOROTHY (1771 
-1855), Eng. writer; sister of William 
Wordsworth (q.v.). Her Journal has 
been an invaluable storehouse of in- 
formation on the inner life of her bro., 
and the importance of her influence on 
his literary taste cannot be exaggerated. 


WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM (1770- 


-1850), Eng. poet; b. (April 7) Cocker- 
mouth, Cumberland; solicitor’s son; ed. 


WORLD WAR 


Hawkshead Grammar School (Lancs) 
and St. John’s Coll., Cambridge; a 
moody child and bookish youth; visited 
France, 1790, 1791-92, and enthusi- 
astically upheld Fr. Revolution. A 
legacy ($45.00 from his friend, Raisley 
Calvert), the post of distributor of 
stamps for Westmoreland (1813-42), a 
Civil List pension, 1842, and the Poet 
Laureateship (1843-50) enabled W. to 
to live a long, quiet, meditative life, 
the only ‘events’ being several visits to 
Scotland and the Continent, and the 
publication of his books. With his 
talented and devoted sister, Dorothy 
W. (q.2.), he settled at Grasmere, 1799; 
in 1802 he m. Mary Hutchinson (his 
‘Phantom of Delight’); from 1813 till 
death he lived at Rydal Mount. From 
the start W. dedicated his life. to poetry; 
Descriptive Sketches and Evening Walk, 
1793, appeared when he was only 
twenty-three; The Borderers, a tiresome 
tragedy, followed, 1795; then Lyrical 
Ballads, written in conjunction with 
his new friend, Coleridge (g.v.), 1798 
(republished in 2 vol.’s 1800) ; two vol.'s 
of miscellaneous verse (including ‘In- 
timations of Immortality,’ ‘Sonnet to 
Liberty,’ and other masterpieces), 1807, 
The Excursion, 1814, part of meditated 
larger work, The Recluse (begun 1799); 
White Doe of Rylstone (long narrative 
poem), 1815; Peter Bell, 1819; The Pre- 
lude or Growth of a Poet’s Mind (part of 
The Prelude) was published posthu- 
mously. 


WORKINGMEN’S AND SOLDIERS’ 


COUNCIL. See BOLSHEVISM; SOLDIERS’ 
AND WORKINGMEN’S COUNCIL. 


WORKINGTON (54° 38’N.,3°33 W.). 
seaport, at mouth of Derwent, Cumber- 
land, England; iron and steel manu- 
factures; coal mines. Pop. (1921) 26,480. 


WORKSOP (53° 18’ N., 1° 8’ W.), 
town, Nottinghamshire, England; chief 
industry, malting. Pop. 20,000. 


WORLD, see PLANET. 


WORLD WAR, THE GREAT. Re- 
sponsibility for the War.—The post-war 
publication of Wilhelmstrasse documents 
and the issue of the Austrian Red Book 
fully establish the Allied contention 
that the war was the outcome of a delib- 
erate and long-prepared conspiracy on 
the part of the Ger. military party, 
with the connivance of the Ger. people, 
to secure the hegemony of the world. 
By the end of the 19th cent. the Ger. 
Empire was the leading continental 
power: it possessed the greatest army 
of the world, and was rapidly bringing 
its navy to a high state of efficiency. 
Ger. intervention in, and indeed creation 
of crises in, Weltpolitik between 1905 
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WORLD WAR 


and 1911 were indications that the time 
was rapidly arriving when she would 
have recourse to the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

Since 1879 the ‘ramshackle empire’ | B 
of Austria-Hungary had been in alliance | co 
with Germany, and Pan-Germanism 


always regarded the Dual Monarchy as | Russia. 


its ultimate inheritance. The way of 
expansion lay through the Balkan pen- 
insula into Minor, and thence to 
the Persian Gulf (see Baapap RAIL- 
way); hence Germany's close interest 
in the Balkan ambitions of her ally. 


Ger. support enabled Austria to defy the | N 


Berlin and to annex Bosnia 

and — in 1908. Four years 

of the Slav nations of 

the peninsula alliance with Greece 

destroyed Austria’s chances of obtain- 

ing acedonia and an outlet on the 
wrecked 


Germany’s 

in regard to the Ottoman 
Empire, the modernization of whose 
military arm she was at that time 
actively superviiing.. The second BAr- 


KAN WAR, provoked by Austrian diplom- 
acy which pinned — aith to the Bulgar- 
‘fan army, was eq us. AC- 


y disastro 
cording to he —— made by 
Signor Faiolitti to the Italian Parlament 
(Dec. 1914), Austria had informed Italy 
‘before the end of 1913 that she — 
to attack Serbia. There is 
reason to belfeve that William II. — 
this time onward so manipulated Aus- 
Set 
‘UD eaval for the purpose o 
ndiose ambitions. Since 1906 Ger. 

ad increased her army four times; in 
{1913 she raised a war levy of $250,000,- 
‘000, and in June 1914 completed the Kiel 
‘Canal. From the Teutonic stand a 
‘the sooner war took place the better. 
sia was rapidly recov from her 
struggle with Japan, and was planning 
a railway system of great strategic 
value =| oland. France was remodel- 
ling and increasing her military equip- 
ment. Great Britain seemed nogligible: 


The murder of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, heir to the throne of the Dual 
Monarchy, and of wife Sophie, 
Duchess of Hohenberg, in the streets of 
SEeRAJEVO (June 28, 1914), served as an 
excellent — for the war which had 
already been planned for the summer of 
1915. Throughout the pronn nE spring 
the Ballplatz had bocen 
memorandum on the pipri of alime 
înating Serbia as a factor in the Bal- 
kans. On the very day of the funeral 
of the archduke and his wife (July D, 
Count Hoyos was sent post-haste to 
Berlin with the completed Balkan 
Memorandum and an autograph appeal 


"WORLD WAR 


from the Emperor Francis Joseph. 


On July 5 the Kaiser held a council 
at Potsdam at which he subscribed to 
boti Francis Joseph’s letter and the 

anpiatz Memorandum, and gave un- 

itional assurance of support against 
Serbia, even at the risk of war with 
. Next day, at another council, 
the chancellor endorsed these assurances. 
As a result of the Potsdam conferences, 
it was resolved, ‘with a view to all even- 
tualities, to take preparatory measures 
for a war.’ 


On July 6 the Kaiser started on his 
orwegian cruise, believing that its 
abandonmert would excite suspicion. 
On July 7 a joint council of ministers 
met at the Ballplatz, under the presi- 
dency of Count Berchtold, who an- 
nounced that ‘both the Kafser and 
chancellor had with every emphasis 

pledged - to render uncondi- 

to the monarchy in the 
war-like complications with 


On July 21 the text of the Austrian 
Note to Serbia was confidentially com- 
municated to the Ger. ambassador in 
Vienna, who tmmediately forwarded - it 
to Berlin: On July 23, xt 6 | pm., the 
Austro-H minister elgrade 
handed the Note to the — minister 
of finance, with the intimation that, 
failing acceptance of its demands b 6 
p.m. on July 25, he would leave 
grade. This Note, which when pub- 
lished created consternation by its ex- 
cessive harshness, contained, amo 
other demands, a condition that, in 
judicial p which were to be 
taken against accessories to the Sera- 
jevo crime, delegates of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government should take 
part. Obviously this aimed a deadly 
blow at Serbian sovereignty. On the 

24th Herr von Jagow assured the Aus- 
trian ambassador that the Ger. Govern- 
ment was ‘of course quite in accord’ 
with the tenor of the Austrian Note 


On July 25, within the stipulated 
Serbia sent her reply, accepting 
the conditions as prescribed, except 
those which concerned the co-operation 
of Austrian officials. These were gran- 
ted with certain reservations, or, as an 
alternative, reference to the Hague 
tribunal. Thereupon Austria peremp- 
torily announced that the reply was 
unsatisfactory; within a few minutes 
alof its receipt she broke off diplomatic 
relations and declared war (July 28). 
Meanwhile the resources of Euro- 
pean diplomacy were being strained to 
the utmost to prev revent the threatened 
conflagration. ithout going into the 
details of the Poou Correspon- 
dence exchanged between the various 








chancelleries during the pane 3 
24-30, the essential points in the cae 


of their development are as follows! 


(1) Germany contended that the 
uestion concerned Austria and Serbia 
alone, and that the former must have a 
hand to settle it. Any interven- 
tion would have incalculable conse- 


quences in bringing the alliances into any 


play. 

(2) Russia announced that she would 
not desert Serbia in her hour of danger. 
Nevertheless, in case Austria did attack, 
she announced her intention of contin- 
uing negotiations in order to prevent a 
war. 


tain 
that she was not justified in doing so, 
but offered to join with France, Ger- 


many, and Italy in an endeavor to 
smooth matters between Russia and 
Austria this > reiterated 


y o 
that she could not interfere 


2. 

(5) M. Sazonov, the Russian foreign 
minister, pointed out to Britain that if 
she would declare that in case of a gen- 
eral war she would unite with France 
and Russia, and thus bring her great 
fieet into the conflict, Germany would 
be less arbitrary in her demands for 
Russian non-intervention. 

(6) Britain replied to M. Sazonov 
that though peace concerned her greatly, 
the Austro-Serbian quarrel did not 
affect her interests, and that she wished 
to have a free hand in the future. 

(7) Russia offered to guarantee the 
result if Austria would withdraw her 
ultimatum, respect the sovereign rights 
of Serbia, and promise that she would 
not make that state an Austrian depen- 


quarrel (Britain, 
and Italy) should intervene as media- 
tors, and that Russia, Austria, and 


Serbia should abstain from all military had 


activities pending the result of their 
efforts. France and Italy favored the 
scheme; Germany accepted the principle 
of mediation, but refused a conference 
on the ground that Austria and Russia 
should not appear before a court of ar- 
bitration. Meanwhile Russia offered to 
confer directly with Austria, but Ger- 
many refused to advise Austria to ac- 
cept this proposition. 

(9) Germany warned the other powers 
that, if Russia came actively to the as- 





sistance of Serbia, a general war would 
result. This was on July 28, the day 
on which Austria declared war. 

(10) The Kaiser returned from Nor- 
way (July 28), and telegraphed to the 
Tsar asking him to use his influence for 
a peaceful settlement of the Serbian 
question, but adding that Russia, in 
case, ought to stand aside. 

(11) Russia announced a partial mo- 
bilization (July 29), but assured Ger- 


h 

(12) Germany replied that, if Russia _ 
did not stop mobilization at once, Ger- 
many would issue mobilization orders; 
whereupon Russia ordered further mobil- 
ization. 

(13) The imperial Ger. chancellor 
informed the Brit. ambassador at Ber- 
lin that, if Great Britain would stand 
aside in case of war, Germany, if vic- 
torious, would seek no territorial ag- 
grandizement at the expense of conti- 
nental France; but, in reply to a ques- 


‚action, 
German 
Great Britain standing aside in all 


ces. 

(14) Austria declared a general mobi- 
lization, and Russia followed suit. The 
Ger. ambassador at Petrograd demanded 
that Russia should stop at once all 
military Phe plac 

(15) Austria suddenly became con- 
ciliatory. She offered to accept media- 
on aad informed Germany of the fact 

y s 

(16) On that day Germany dispatched 
an ultimatum to Russia ordering the 
Tsar to cease mobilization within twelve 
hours, under pain of war. This demand 
was ignored, and at midnight on Aug. 1 

declared war against Russia. 


s declaration of war against 
Russia at once brought ‘the alliances 
into play.’ France as Russia’s ally was 
involved. Since 1907 Great Britain had 
an understanding with France in 
case of trouble, but there was no binding 
alliance. On the other hand, the 
fact that the Triple Alliance was for 
defence only enabled Italy to hold aloof 
from her allies, though she at 
once to prepare for war. 
On Friday; July 31, the Brit. Govern- 
the Ger. and Fr. Govern- 
an engagement that they 
would respect Belgian neutrality, and 
the Belgian Government for an engage- 
ment to uphold it. France gave the 
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n ent the same 
paein onde following day, ‘but 
Germany returned no reply. 


On Sunday evening the first act of 
war was committed. Motor cars filled 


guard of the 29th Regiment from Thion- 
ville, entered the little neutralized state 
of Luxemburg, seized a bridge, and 
' demanded right of p e for the Ger. 
army. The protests of the duchess and 
her ministers were laughed to scorn. 


Before evening the Ger. troops had | terri 


swarmed into the state and the railways 
were in Ger. hands. 


Brit. naval reserves were Called out, 
and a moratorium was proclaimed for 
the payment of certain bills of exchange. 

On Monday, Aug. 3, in the House of 
Commons Sir Edward ‘Grey clearly and 
emphatically defined Britain’s attitude. 
He reviewed the whole situation in 
detail, and expounded clearly the extent 
of Brit. obligations to France. ‘My own 
feeling,’ he said, ‘is that if a foreign fleet, 
engaged in a war which France not 
sought and in which she had not been 
the aggressor, came down the English 
Channel and bombarded and battered 
the undefended coasts of France, we 
could not stand aside Sale cad see this going 
on, practically within ag es of ge Bhat 


with our arms folded 
passionately, do nothing. elieve 
this would be the feeling of the count: 


He repeated the statement which 
had handed to the Fr. ambassador on the 
previous afternoon: ‘I am authorized to 
ve an assurance that if the German 
eet comes into the Channel, or through 
the North Sea, to undertake hostile 
opora noni against the French coast or 
pping, the British fleet will give all the 
protection in its power.’ Then followed 
an account of Britain’s attitude with 
regard to Belgian neutrality. ‘If in a 
crisis like this we run away from those 
obligations of honor and interest as 
regards the Belgian treaty, I doubt 
whether, whatever material force we 
might have at the end, it would be of 
very great value in face of the respect 
that we should have lost.’ 

Belgian neutrality rested on a treaty 
of 1839 signed by Britain, Belgium, 
Austria, France, a, and Russia. 
The operative clause runs as follows: 
Peen, within the limits indicated by 


Arts. i., ii., and iv., shall form an indepen- 
dent and and perpetually neutral state. She 
will observe this same 


—— towards all the other states.’ 
It was not regarded in 1839 as con- 
ceivable that sosolemn’a pledge would be 
violated. At the opening of the Franco- 
German War of 1870-1, the Brit. Gov- 
ernment informed “combatant that 
it_would declare war if either of them 
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invaded Belgium. Bismarck replied by 
telegraph that he had no intention of 
any such violation, and France gave her 
answer the same s The bond 
of international morality subsequently 
grew looser, and it does not appear that 
since 1871 the treaty has ever been 
regarded as a serious obstacle by the 
Ger. military staff. 

On Aug. 2 Germany sent a Note 
roposing to Belgium friendly neutral- 
ty, covering free passage on Belgian 
tory, and promising maintenance of 
—— and possession at the 
conclusion of peace, and threatening, 
in case of refusal, to treat Belgium as 
anenemy. A time limit of twelve Hours 
was fixed for the reply. The Be 
immediately replied that an atta 
their neutrality would be ——— 
violation of the rights of icone and 
that to accept the Ger. proposal would 
be to sacrifice B n onor: ‘Con- 
scious of its duty, Belgium is — 
resolved to repel aggression by 
possible means.’ 

On Aug. 4 the King of the Belgians 
appealed to King George Tor — 
intervention to safeguard the integrity 
of his country. Sir and the Grey at 
once telegraphed this fact to the Brit. 
ambassador ín Berlin, and ordered him 
to request an immediate assurance that 


‘Belgian neutrality would be respected. 


A little later the Belgian Legation in 
London informed the Brit. Government 
that Belgian territory had been entered 
by Ger. troops at Gemmenich, near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and that Liége had been 
summoned to surrender. A final in- 
struction was now given to the Brit. 
ambassador in Berlin. He was ordered 
to request by midnight a definite as- 
surance to res i ent a noma neutrality, 
and in case o demand his 
passports, and toinform the Ger. Govern- 
ment that Great Britain felt bound to 
take all steps in her power to ‘uphold the 
neutrality of Belgium and the o ce 
of a treaty to which she was as much 
a party as ourselves.’ The Ger. reply was 
a definite refusal. 

The invasion of Belgium and Luxem- 
burg united the Brit. Empire on the 
question of intervention. On Aug. 4 
Great Britain declared war against 
Germany. Armageddon had begun. 

Annet ‘Strength of the Combatants.—In 
the first perce cf the war Germany had 

tly the advantage, in the numbers of 
fighting men, in equipment, and sup ly 

munitions. She probably made 

earliest efforts with about 2,500, 000 
men; 2,250,000 being thrown into France 
and Belgium, 250,000 being stationed on 
her eastern frontier to meet an unexpect- 
ed Russian invasion, this number being 
approximately increased. to 1,000,000 by 
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Oct. 1. In addition she had 1,000,000 
more available, and these were chiefly 
used in the occupation of Belgium, and 
later in attempts to break through to the 
Channel ports. 
she used between 5% and 6 millions, of 
which about 4,500,000 were on her 
strength in Nov. 1918. 


Austria put more than 1,000,000 men 
into the field at once against Russia and 
Serbia. By Nov. 1918 her mobilized 
strength was 2,230,000. 


France had about 1,000,000 ready to 
receive the first shock of arms, and 
another 500,000 were speedily mobilized. 
On her battle front she had never less 
than 1,500,000. Her effectives were 
unofficially stated at 3,872,000 on May 
15, 1914, increasing to nearly 5,075,000 
from Jan. 1918 to the close of the war. 

all, France mobilized some 8,400,000. 

Russia's first contribution was about 
1,250,000 for service against Germany 
and Austria. This low figure is explained 
by the slow rate of uipment and 
the lack of munitions. y herculean 
efforts she managed to place 1,250,000 
more troops in the fleld before winter. 


At all times she was obliged to be more | Ameri 


prodigal of men than of munitions. 

Great Britain, alone of European 
nations, began the war with a voluntary 
army. Her Expedition Force con- 
sisted of 150,000 very highly trained and 
equippec men, of which about 70,000, 
(i.e. four divisions and a Cav: corps) 
were transported across the Channel, 
with marvelous secrecy and dispatch, 
between Aug. 7 and 16. This force was 
quickly reduced to somewhere about 
50,000, but by Oct. 1 had been augment- 
ed to 150,000, and by the end of Nov. to 
double this number. 

Serbia had about 250,000 troops, 
eventually doubled. Her losses in pris- 
oners and missing reached 100,000; in 
dead, over 369,000. At Saronica (1916) 
she placed 100,000 men in the field. 

Belgium had probably about 100,000, 
with a maximum possibility of about 
250,000. Over 200,000 Belgians were 
engaged in the advance of April 1918. 
h-When the reserves appeared, Ger- 
many’s quota was 2,250,000, bringing 
her paper strength up to 7,000,000. 
Dedu her losses, her fighting force 
in the autumn of 1915 was probably 
near 4,500,000. Austria increased her 
army to 3,000,000 exclusive of losses, 
while France’s strength remained about 


2,500,000, . 

Great Britain, still on a voluntary 
basis, had 500,000 men prepared for war 
before the winter, and about 1,000,000 
more in training or in process of arrival 
from the Domintons. She probably 
did not have more than 850,000 troops in 
the Continent, excluding Gallipoli, at 


her final campaign | W 
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any time up to Sept. 1915. With the 
adoption of compulsory service she 
mobilized in four years 6,000,000, of 
which she had over 2,000,000 on the 
estern front in March 1917, and 
about 1,730,000 (ration strength) or 
1,160,000 (combatant strength) at the 
time of the Armistice. Mobilized strength 
of all Brit. armies at this date was over 
5,680,000. 

Before the middle of 1915 Russia had 
approximately 3,000,000 men in the 
field. By 1916 she had mobilized not 
far short of 10,000,000 men. Her losses 
in dead alone were about 2,500,000. 


In Dec. 1917 the combatant strength _ 
(not the ration strength) of the British 
and French in France, Italy, the Balkans, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia was 3,700,- 
000; combatant strength of the Germans 
in all theaters, including the Russian and 
Rumanian fronts, was 3,400,000. Brit- 
ain and France alone were in Dec. 1917, 
and had been for two years, numerically 
stronger than Germany. The total of 
the combatant Allied forces—British, 
French, Italian, Belgian, Portuguese, 
Serbian, and Greek, and including 85,000 
cans—was, in Dec. 1917, 5,400,000. 
The total fof the Central Powers— 
German, Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian. 
Turkish—was 5,200,000, which included 
more than 1,750,000 who were stil on 
the Russian and Rumanian fronts. 
Germany’s total mobilization was over 
9,000,000. 

Turkey’s contribution has been esti- 
mated at about 1,600,000 men, her 
strength in Oct. 1918 being, however, 
under 400,000; Bulgaria's, over 500,000, 
of which three-quarters were veterans of 
the Balkan wars. Rumania’s first line 
army of Aug. 1916 approximated 300,000 
men; this number she probably increased 
to over 700,000. 

During the war Italy mobilized 
5,250,000 men, about 15 per cent of” her 
population. 

efore the conclusion of hostilities the 
U.S. had close on 2,000,000 men in the 
field. Her mobilized strength at the 
Armistice, Nov. 11, 1918 was more than 
5,000,000. 

The Invasion of Belgium.—The Ger- 
mans hoped to inflict a sudden and 
decisive defeat upon France before 
Russia could mobilize, and thus avoid 
that fighting on two fronts which Bis- 
marck had always feared. Briefly the 
Ger. plan was to pass two armies into © 
Belgium—list (von Kluck) to disperse 
Belgian army and form right flank of 
Ger. armies in the west; 2nd (von Bülow) 
to left of lst Army, to deliver blow 


against line Namur-Charleroi while 1st 
Army by wide sweeping movement en- 
deavo: to outfi B.E.F. Meanwhile 


armies of von Hausen (3rd), Albrecht of 
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Wtirtemburg (4th), and the Crown 
Prince (5th) were to prevent the Fr. 4th 
and 3rd Armies from outflanking the 
Ger. advance. The main incidents 
connected with the advance into Belgium 
and the subjugation of the country are 
described under ANTWERP; BELGIUM; 
BRUSSELS; LIEGE. 


French Plan of Campaign.—Reporting 
an official inquiry into the French plan of 
campaign, we learn that seventeen 
different plans in the event of war with 
Germany had been drawn up by the 
military authorities between 1875 and 
1914, and blessed by the twenty-five or 
more governments which succeed 
each other during that period. Plan 
17, dated Feb. 7, 1914, envisaged the 
investment of Metz and the advance of 
the Ist and 2nd Armies south of it; the 
5th Army was to act against the right 
flank of the Germans—alone if they did 
not violate Belgian territory; supported 
by 4th Army if they did. Otherwise 
the 4th Fr. Army would be used to co- 
operate with the 2nd Army. Owing to 
the defective information supplied by 
the Fr. Intelligence Section, G.H.Q. 
found itself greatly mistaken both as to 
the numbers and the situation of the 
enemy. It estimated the Ger. forces 
opposed to France’ at 26 active corps 
and 5 reserve corps, divided into four 
armies with no reserves. Actually the 
French were opposed by seven Ger. 
armies with 36 corps, of which 14 were 
reserves. 


Offensive in Alsace-Lorraine.—After 
a made a raid into Alsace for the 
sake of moral effect, and being forced to 
withdraw from Mulhouse on the arrival 
of strong Ger. reinforcements, Joffre, in 
accordance with Plan 17, struck with the 
ist and 2nd Armies, commanded by 
Dubail and Pau respectively—the former 
in Alsace, the latterin Lorraine (Aug. 10). 
(See Arsace-Lorrarne, in which the 
main incidents of the campaign are re- 
counted.) On Aug. 20, after the railway 
between Metz and Strasbourg had been 
cut at Saarburg, the army of Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria received at 
Morhange the shock of Castelnau's 
attempt to pierce the Gap of Charmes, 
and repulsed it with a loss of 12,000 
risoners and 50 guns. Castelnau fell 
ck on the Grand Couronné of Nancy, 
and Dubail on his right had to retire to 
conform. On Aug. 22 the French were 
still supreme in Alsace, but the Ger. 
counter offensive was pressed so vigor- 
ously that by the 26th the French were 
forced to evacuate the province. The bat- 
tle of Morhange was the first decisive 
success of the war. The French attempt 

to seize the initiative had failed. 
The Retreat from the Sambre.—Still 
to believe the enemy 
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would make his chief effort on the west 
of the Meuse, Joffre now attempted to 
break the enemy's center in the Belgian 
Ardennes. He moved the 4th Army 
into line between the 3rd and 5th as 
prearranged, and added to these forces 
the British Expeditionary Force when it 
arrived. On the Brit. right along the 
Sambre lay the French 5th 

(Lanrezac), which extended as far as 
the Meuse above Dinant, and had its 
center near Charleroi. Below Namur 
the Meuse line to Givet was guarded 
only by the 5lst Reserve Division. 
Between Rocroi, on the Meuse, and 


ed | Virton, in Belgian territory, lay the 4th 


Army (de Langle), whose mission was 
to —— uP Hehe een the sess g ee 
nes; on » covering the Army 
from attack through Luxemburg, was 
the 3rd Army (Ruffey). The Germans 
began their attack on Namur on the 21st, 
and on the same day, under a heayy 
bombardment, they hurled themsel 
against the river lines, and by evening 
the Prussian Guard had won the crossing 
south of Charleroi, and had occupied the 
hills to the south. A fierce fight for 
Charleroi followed, and on Saturday 
(Aug. 22) the town was captured. 
Lanrezac’s left flank was uncovered, 
and next day Namur fell (Aug. 23), and 
he was threatened on his right flank by 
von Hausen, who attacked across the 
Meuse. The 5th Army was forced to 
retreat, and von Hausen turned left to 
roll up the armies of de Langle and 
Ruffey. The rearguard action at Mons 
is fully described under that heading, 
and is followed by an account of the 
Brit. retreat to the Grand Morin. 
Lanrezac by great skill and good judg- 
ment got the 5th Army away without 
serious loss. Joffre blamed the troops 
for his ill-success. ‘There were faults 
individual and collective in this affair; 
imprudences committed under ene 
fire, divisions badly engaged, ras 
deployments and precipitate retreats, a 
premature wasting of men, and finally 
incompetence of certain of our troops 
and their leaders in matters connected 
with the use of artillery and infantry. 
In consequence of these errors, the 
enemy, profiting by the difficulty of the 
ground, was able to draw the maximum 
of advantage which the superiority of 
his subaltern ‘‘cadres’’ gave him.’ 


Joffre’s second offensive had fafled, 
and his armies were now in full retreat 
towards the position which he had select- 
ed for his final stand. Meanwhile, after 
the reverses of Aug. 20 and 21, the Fr. 
armies in the Lorraine and Vosges region 
had re-formed, and had begun that 
resistance which materially conduced 
to the success of theifirst battle of the 
Marne... See BNE, BATTLES OF THB 
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- (First Battle). 

Austria and Serbia (July 28,-Aug. 23, 
1914).—The bombardment of Belgrade 
began on the day war was declared 
(July 28). On Aug. 17, near SHABATS, 
the Serbians, who had retaken the 
town, won an important victory. The 
Austrian army was promptly reinforced, 
but on Aug. 18 was again attacked by 
the Serbs under their Crown Prince. A 
four days’ battle followed (the battle of 
Jadar), in which the Austrians for a 
second time pushed into Bosnia, but 
. made no effective progress. 


The Campaign in East Prussia (Aug. 
7,- Segt. 15).—Germany had hoped that 
the Austrians would be able to 
slowly mobilizing Russia in check until 

nce had been brought to her knees. 
Russia, however, by almost superhuman 
efforts, managed to dispatch two armies, 
totalling 250,000 men, into East Prussia, 
where Germany had only reserve troops 
of abcut half that number. The cam- 
paign that followed culminated in the 
great German victory at TANNENBERG 
(Aug. 31), which is fully described under 
that head. Russia had tried to do too 
big a job with too small a force, and had 
fail Nevertheless she had done some- 
thing to relieve the pressure in the West. 

The Campaign in Galicia.—While the 
Russians were overrunning E. Prussia, 
the Austrians sent two armies, number- 

in all over 1,000,000, into Galicia 
The ist Army, under Dankl; with 
Przemysl as its objective, pushed N.E., 
and met a smaller Russian army under 
Ivanov, who slowly retired eastwards 
towards the riv. Bug. The 2nd Army, 
under von Auffenburg, was based on 
Lemberg, and had to meet two Russian 
armies—the more northerly under Ruzs- 
ky, the more southerly under Rrussilov. 
During the last week of Aug. Ruzsky 
fought his way across the Upper Bug, 
while Brussilov, after a three days’ 
battle, stormed the Austrian trenches 
and entered Tarnopol (Aug. 28), crossed 
the Dniester, wheeled wn. to Lemberg 
and joined hands with Ruzsky. Brus- 
silov struck hard on the Austrian right 
while R ’s right, sweeping round 
to the n. of the city, drove in the 
Austrian left. So far bent back were the 
Austrian wings that von Auffenburg was 
forced to abandon the city (Sept. 3) and 
fall back through the wooded country 
between it and the Carpathians. The 
retreat soon became a rout, and by Sept. 
13, 130,000 Austrian prisoners were in 
Russian hands. A rapid advance was 
made on Przemysl and Jaroslav, the 
latter place being captured on Sept. 23. 
Dankl, who found his flank completely 
uncovered, withdrew hastily from Galicia. 

The Battle of the Aisne (Sept.—Oct. 
1914).—The Allied victory at the Marne 


resulted in the Ger. retreat to the Aisne, 
the finest defensive position in ali 
France—viz., the high ground on both 
banks of the Aisne and the chalk plateau 
to the vn. of the river. Strong by nature, 
it was rendered almost impregnable by 
art, and soon the whole position was 
capable of sustaining a prolonged siege. 

The Battle of the Aisne—in reality a 
whole campaign—is the name given to 
the succession of attacks on and by the 
Ger. left-center, beginning with the 
hardly contested passage of the river by 
the Allies near Soissons (Sept. 13), and 
continuing until the second week in Oct. 
The Crown Prince drew further away 
from VERDUN, and there was heavy 
fighting around Berry-au-Bac and Reims 
where the invaders lost ground. The 
more important actions, however, were 
further w. By Sept. 15 it was clear that 
the enemy could not be bolted from his 
burrows by frontal attacks, and Joffre 
informed Sir John French that he was 
about to try a new plan. 


The Race to the Sea.—Briefly, Joffre 
proposed to turn the Ger. right by ex- 
tending his lines n. and w. Forces were 
gradually slipped n. by rail, and two new 
armies, under Castelnau and Maud’huy 
respectively, were pushed forward to the 
n. of the 6th French Army. By Sept. 26 
the Allies had worked their way as far 
N. as Lassigny and Péronne. .The Ger- 
mans were not slow to parry Joffre’s 
new move, and as the Fr. line extended N. 
so did the corresponding Ger. front. 
Eack side attempted to outflank the 
other, and ít was clear that the rival 
extensions cou!d only be stopped by the 
sea. By Oct. 2 the fighting line had 
reached Arras, where a violent battle de- 
veloped on the 5th. The Brit. forces 
were transferred to Flanders, and their 

rogress can be followed in the article 

PRES (First Battle of). 

Before these movements had taken 
place in Flanders, the Germans captured 
St. Mihiel (Sept. 23), on the 1. bk. of the 
Upper Meuse, 20 m. s. by E. of Verdun, 
but were prevented from advancing 
any further by French forces from Toul 
and Nancy. By Oct. 20 the Allied line 
had reached the North Sea near Nieu- 
port. Thenceforward for more than 
three years war was waged along the 
line of trenches extending from the 
dunes of the narrow seas to within sight 
of Alpine snows, a distance of more 
than 450 miles. 

The Fall of Antwerp.—-The siege of 
ANTWERP was begun by von Beseler on 
Sept. 27, 1914. By Oct. 9 the outer 
forts were taken, and Ger. guns were 
across the Nethe. Next day the Ger- 
mans entered the city; about 18,000 
Belgian and 2,400 British troops were 
driven across the frontier into — 
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and about as many more were captured. 
The remainder retreated to the Forest 
of Houthulst, from which they were driven 
on the 16th, whereupon they retired to 
the s. bank of the Yser and along with 
the French extended the Allied line from 
the Brit. left to the North Sea. All that 
was now left to Belgians of their native 
land was but one-tenth of its surface. 


The Brit. minister for war subse- 
uently explained that the Brit. Naval 
rigade sent to Antwerp was ‘part of a 
large operation for the relief of the city 
which more powerful considerations 
prevented from being carried out.’ On 
Oct. 6 the vanguard of what was intended 
to be a 4th Brit. Army (i.e., the 7th Divi- 
sion and 3rd Cavalry Division under 
Rawlinson) was disembarked at Ostend 
and Zeebrugge with the original object 
of joining hands with the defenders of 
Antwerp, and then advancing across the 
Scheldt so as to cut tie Ger. lines of 
communication. When it arrived in 
Belgium, Antwerp was on the eve of 
falling, and its role was to cover the re- 
treat of the Belgian army. This ac- 
complished, Rawlinson moved towards 
Ypres, on which Sir Douglas Haig was 
marching with his lst Corps from St. 
Omer. On Oct. 18 von Beseler, with 
his right resting on the sand dunes, 
began a flerce attack on the line of the 
Yser from Nieuport to Dixmude, but 
was held up by fierce Belgian resistance, 
by the guns of Brit. warships raking the 
Ger. trenches, and finally, after Ger. 
detachments had crossed the Yser 
Canal (Oct. 25), by the opening of the 
sluices of the Yser and the flooding of 
the region. The attempts to break 
through extended s. through Ypres and 
La Bassée to Arras. The most violent 
attacks were those round Ypres, where 
the hopelessly outnumbered British 
rformed miracles of valor (see YPRES, 
ATTLES OF). Thereafter the offensive 
d in intensity. An alarming 
situation had developed on the Eastern 
frontier, necessitating the withdrawal of 
Ger. troops from the West and another 
change in the Ger. strategical plans. 
| Austria and Serbia (Sept. 1914 to Sept. 
‘1915).—The battle of Jadar in Aug. 
drove the Austrians out of Serbia, and 
permitted the Serbs and Montenegrins 
to continue their invasion of Bosnia. 
The story of the battle on the Maljen 
ridge (Dec. 3), which resulted in a 
severe Austrian defeat, will be found 
under SERBIA. From thence onward 
until Sept. 1915 the Austrian offensive 
was abandoned, except for a slight bom- 
bardment; and Serbia, terribly ravaged 
by typhus, was in no condition to 
resume the offensive. 
First Drive at Warsaw.—By the end 
of Sept. Austria was in dire need of 
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assistance. Lemberg, Jaroslav, and 
Czernowitz were in the hands of the 
Russians, and Przemysl was invested. 
The road to Vienna and S. Germany 
seemed to lie open. It was this dan- 
gerous situation which compelled the 
Germans to relax their efforts in the 
West, and to devote themselves to 
improving the position in the East. 
After Tannenberg, Hindenburg had pur- 
sued his toes, beaten them again at Lyck 
(Sept. 7), and had penetrated N. Poland 
as far as the Memel (Niemen). But the 
Russians suddenly assumed the offen- 
sive, and won an important victory at 
Augustovo (Oct. 1), and drove the 
Germans from the siege of Osow1eEc 
(Oct. 3). By the 8th the armies of the 
Grand-duke Nicholas were back to E. 
Prussia, and had reoccupied Lyck; but, 
as in their first invasion, the impassable 
Ca turo of the country put an end to their 
advance. 


Early in Oct. the Ger. general staff 
undertook the direction of all Austrian 
operations, and a drive at the great 
railway center of Warsaw was planned 
for the purpose of thrusting a wedge 
between the Russian forces and cutting 
off the northern es from those 
operating in Galicia and Bukovina. 
Four Ger. corps under Hindenburg 
moved from Silesia and marched upon 
Radom and Ivangorod, thus threatening 
the right flank of the 8. Russian armies, 
which thereupon fell back for 50 m. 
behind the San and the Vistula, tem- 
porarily raising the siege of Przemysl. 
Austria was saved and all Russian Poland 
w. of the Vistula was evacuated. On 
Oct. 15 the Germans were attacking the 
line of the Vistula in force. The river 
was crossed by the Germans near 
Josefov, but by this time the Grand- 
duke Nicholas had rapidly reinforced 
his central forces. On Sunday, 18th, 
the Germans were on the edge of Warsaw, 
but by the 19th their attempt had defi- 
nitely failed. On Oct. 21 R 
practically annihilated the Ger. forces 
across the river, and a counter-attack 
both n. and s. of Ivangorod drove the 
enemy back in rout. The pursuing 
Russians made their way into Silesia 
and Posen, a battle being fought on the 
bank of the Warthe . (Nov. 10). 
Meanwhile, in E. Prussia the Russians 
by Nov. 19 had driven the Germans into 
the Masurian e region, after success- 
ful engagements at StallupOhnen and 
Angerburg. With the Germans out of 
the way, the Russians turned 
upon Austria, reinvested Przemysl, ad- 
vanced perilously close to Cracow, and 
some bodies of caval even 
the Carpathians {nto Hungary. It was 
again necessary that Germany should 
come to the rescue. 
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Second Drive at Warsaw.—The second 
attempt at Warsaw was made on a far 
more extensive scale than the first. In 
the last days of Oct. a larger army, in- 
cluding forces withdrawn from France 
and Belgium, was concentrated at Thorn. 
By Nov. 12 von Hindenburg was ready 
to move, not only against Warsaw, but 
against the Russians in Posen and Sile- 
With three corps he tried to pierce 
the Russian center between Lodz and 
Lowicz. The battle raged from Nov. 
19 to Nov. 30, when the Germans found 
themselves nearly enveloped, and were 
only able to extricate themselves after 
severe losses. But the bulk of Hin- 
denburg’s army, still further reinforced 
from the West, held a strong line between 
the Upper Vistula and the Warthe, and 
broyontod the Russian invasion of 


Acting simultaneously with their ally, 
the Austrians assumed the offensive 
along the whole front between Czerno- 
witz and Cracow; but before Dec. 1 
they had been beaten back into the Car- 
pathians, and Cracow was again threat- 
ened, this time on three sides. The 
Ger. forces now advanced from the 
Warthe-Vistula lines, while another 
Ger. army marched s. from Kalicz in 
the direction of Nida and the Upper 
Vistula, N. B. of Cracow. At the same 
time an Austrian army, organized s. of 
the Carpathians, prepared to strike at 
the left wing of the main Russian army, 
which was pressing towards Cracow. 
The Russian center between Lowicz and 
Pietrokow, unable to resist the tremen- 
dous pressure exerted by Hindenburg’s 
center, evacuated Lodz on Dec. 7. It 
was entered by the Germans, who 
formed a new line to the eastward, only 
to retire at once in a fighting retreat to 
a position (by Dec. 18) between the 
Bzura and Rawka rivers, about 25 m. 
w. of Warsaw. The Bzura became for 
the East what the Yser was for the West. 
The Germans got across in two places 
(Dec. 25 and 26), hut were driven back 
by the reinforced Russians and reduced 
- to the defensive. In the n. the des- 
perate but unsuccessful attempts of the 
Russians to recapture Mlava effectually 
delayed the left wing of Hindenburg’s 
forces. On the Nida the Russians had 
been making headway against the 
Austro-Germans; but the evacuation 
of Lodz and the n orcement 
of the Bzura-Rawka line at the expense 
of their left wing forced them to abandon 
the attempt on Cracow and to retire 
upon Tarnow, beyond the Donajetz R. 
For a second time Hindenburg was 
checked. The situation in the East at 
the end of 1914, except in the Bukovina, 
resembled that in France and Belgium. 
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Turkey joins the Central Powers.— 

For the development of Ger. influence 
in Turkey see Turxry (History). At 
the outbreak of war Turkey declared her 
neutrality, though she mobilized her 
army and navy with the assistance of 
officers furnished by Germany. Active 
intervention, however, was delayed 
until the arrival of the Ger. 
Geboen and Breslau, which sought 
refuge at Constantinople (Aug. 11). 
Towards the end of Oct. Turkish des- 
troyers sank a Russian gunboat in the 
harbor of Odessa, while the Goeben and 
Breslau, now flying the Turkish flag, 
but under Ger. command,. bombarded 
Theodosia and sent a Fr. passenger 
steamer to the bottom. Russia an- 
nounced a state of war with Turkey on 
Oct. 30, and took the offensive in Arme- 
nia. Diplomatic relations with the 
Allies were at once broken off, and Great 
Britain declared war on Turkey (Nov. 
5). Fr. and Brit. fleets blockaded the 
Dardanelles, and Great Britain annexed 
Cyprus. Three days previously the 
Turks had an advance upon 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. Akaba, on 
the Red Sea, was bombarded by Brit. 
warships on Nov. 3. Great Britain 
declared Egypt free, and ——— the 
Khedive Abbas Hilma by his uncle, 
Hussein Kamel,. who assumed the title 
of sultan, and thus broke all ties of 
vassalage with Turkey. On Nov. 16 
Mohammed V. announced a ‘holy 
war,’ which failed to exite either the 
Mohammedans under Brit. rule in 
India or those in Africa under Fr. rule, 
The aged General von der Goltz was 
sent to Constantinople to strengthen 
Teutonic influence. he abortive Turk, 
attempt on the Suez Canau (Feb. 2-3, 
1915), and the ensuing warfare in 
PALESTINE, are described in special arti- 
cles. With the immediate object of 
protecting the British-controlled oil- 
fields of Asiatic Turkey,’an expedition- 
ary force of Anglo-Indian troops was 
sent from the Persian Gulf into Meso- 
potamia. The campaign which fol- 
lowed is described in the article Mzso- 
POTAMIA. For the Transcaucasian Rus- 
sian invasion of Armenia, see ARMENIA 
(Campaign in). 

Naval Engagements, 1914.—See Navy 
AND Nava Power (British Navy and 
the Great War); also HELIGOLAND 
Bieut (Aug. 28); Empren (destroyed 
Nov. 9); Coronet (Nov. 1); FALK- 
LAND IsLanps (Dec. 8). 

For capture of ToacoLtann (Aug. 8), 
Kraocuow (Nov. 7), and operations in 
KAMERUN and GERMAN SOUTHWEST 
AFRICA, see articles under these heads. 
For operations in German East Africa, 
see East AFRICA, CONQUEST OF. 

Along the whole Western front the 
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months of Nov. and Dec. 1914 passed in 
Comparative inaction. Ger. attacks in 
the vicinity of Ypres failed, but Dix- 
mude was cap from the Belgians on 
Nov. 10. The seizure of the ‘ferry- 
man’s house’ on the left bank of the 
Yser (Dec. 2) gave the Allies one of the 
strongest positions in that region; it re- 
sulted in the Ger. evacuation of the left 
bank of the river (Dec. 12), and placed 
the Be aray solidly on the right 
bank (Dec. 23). The French stopped 
several attempts to cross the Aisne in 
Nov. and Dec., but they could make no 
impression on the St, Mihiel salient. 

‘The Year 1915. The Western Front 
(Oct. 1914 - Aug. 1915)—After the 
practical cessation of the Ger. offensive 
at the end of Oct. 1914 the operations on 
the Western front for several months 
were confined to constant artillery duels 
aleng the whole line, desperate and cost- 
ly attempts to capture trenches over 
barbed wire entanglements and flooded 
country, hand-to-hand fighting with 
bayonet and grenade—all of which 
resulted in small local advantages, but 
had no effect upon the general situation, 
except that Germany, that she 
could not be driven out of France and 
Belgium, was able to exert extraordi- 
nary pressure against 
versing her original plan 

Though Germany had so far 
she had won Belgium with its great 
mining and industrial resources, the 
Briey district of Lorraine with its fron, 
and half the coal fields of N. France. 
In this way she greatly augmented her 
capacity to continue the war, and that 
at the expense of her enemies. 


The Germans had thus a reason for a 
period of quiescence. So, too, 
Great Britain, which was afforded an 
opportunity of organizing itself for war 
on a vast scale. While Germany de- 
voted her industrial energy to improved 
methods of defence, and set her scien- 
tists to invent and advise upon such 
methods of war as the use of asphyxfat- 
ing gases and flaming liquids, and to 

roduce more werful shells, Great 
ritain was ben every effort to real- 
ize her resources of men and es ps 
an ce was busy reorganizing her 
armies. The original B.£.F. had been 
sadly depleted, and Britain set herself 
the task of raising an army thirty times 
as great as it had ever marshalled 
before, and equipping millions of men 
with every weapon known to the 
science of war. he response to the 
call for volunteers was almost over- 
whelming, and the government was 
pressed to train and equip them as 

well as to provide the necessary trans- 
port work of the Entente. The first 
source from which the regular forces 


ed | till 


were recruited was the Territorials (sce 
Army), who volunteered almost en 
masse for service overseas. Some of the 
best Territorial yeomanry and infantry 
regiments had already seen service in 
Flanders. Now other regiments were 
sent to Egypt and India to release the 


lunteering to fight f * — 
volun to or an Kmp 
which they and their kinsmen played 
no self-governing part. The response of 
the Dominions was superb. The Cana- 
dians arrived on Oct. 16, and were follow- 
oe by Australians and N — 
. Africa supplying her quota as soon as 
rebellion in had been 


Reverses on the Yser spurred the 
Germans to increased activity on the 
Aisne. On Jan. 3, 1915, having con- 
centrated 50,000 men on its banks, a 
violent blow was struck w. of Soissons. 
The French drove the Germans back 
and got across the river, but the sudden 
flooding of the stream (Jan. 13) carried 
away two bridges necessary for the pas- 
sage of big guns, and compelled them to 
retire to the s. bank for a stretch of over 
a third of a mile. The Germans could 
make no progress against the Fr. ar- 
ery. 

The most constant and severe fighting 
of the winter took place in the Ar 
GONNE region, where the army of the 
Crown Prince had established a line 
after its failure to capture Verdun. 
HARTMANNSWEILERKOPF, a spur of the 
Vosges, was a terrible bone of conten- 
tion, and its vicissitudes were many. 

i Oct. 1013 the Pram began ap 
o ons against the crest a 
Pill at — — one of the most im- 
portant positions of the Sr. Mri. 
salient. In the n. the British resumed 
the offensive on March 8, and two days 
later began an attack on Neuve Chapelle. 
The story of the battle, in which the 
Staff work was deplorable and the re- 
serves arrived late or went astray, is 
told in the article Neuve CHAPELLE. 
The battle taught the necessity for big 
guns and an almost unlimited amount of 
ammunition íf entrenched positions 
were to be carried. From that moment 
onward the provision of shells became 
even more urgent than that of men. 

On April 17 the British succeeded in 
capturing Hrxu 60 near Ypres, a suc- 
cess which caused the Germans to con- 
centrate troops and artillery in the 
vicinity in expectation of further at- 
tacks. They took the offensive on 
April 24 in what is known as the second 
battle of Ypres (see Ypres, BATTLES 
oF). The series of assaults was es 
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pecially noteworthy from the fact that | 
the Germans asphyxiating | H 


employed 

gas, (see CHEMICAL WARFARE) for the 

time. As a resu!t the British drew 

back in the salient to a line w. of 

Hooge and the ridges which were held 
during the first battle of Ypres. 


The battle of Richebourg-Festubert, 
fought May 9-24, was a repetition of 
the Brit. experience at Neuve Cha- 
pelle. Sir John French summed up 
the result of the fighting as follows: 
‘Since May 16 the 1st Army has pierced 
the enemy’s lines on a total front of 4 m. 
The entire first line system of trenches 

been captured on a front of 3,200 
yards, and on the remaining portion 
the first and second lines of trenches 
are in our possession.’ rifling cap- 
tures of territory of this kind could not 
possibly divert the Germans from their 
operations in the East. 

While the second battle of Ypres was 
raging the French were making a big 
effort in CHAMPAGNE, and in the dis- 
trict between Lens and Arras. The 
result of the former. effort did not 
materially affect the situation. The 
fighting round Lens is described in the 
article Artois (Fighting in Artois). 
The desperate struggle, which continued 
until the last reek of June, did not force 
the. Germans to relax their pressure in 
the Eastern theater of war. 


In the main, the summer was spent 
in preparations for a great autumn 
offensive. Most of the Territorial divi- 
sions had arrived, and Kitckener’s new 
armies had begun to follow, while the 
number of heavy guns and stocks of 
shells at the disposal of the French had 
greatly increased. twofold opera- 
tion was projected with the city of 
Lens in the 
Champagne sector as objectives. Pre- 
ceded by the most violent bombardment 
yet attempted, PETAIN sent his waves 
w. of Argonne on Sept. 25, and by the 
early part of Oct. had advanced on a 
front of about 15 m. for a depth of about 
2 m., capturing 25,000 prisoners and 
many guns. In the n. Foch attacked and 
seized the w. slope of Vimy Ridge, but 
his gains fell short of his objective and 
left the Brit. right flank almost in the 
air in front of Grenay, where the two 
lines made junction. 


The battle of Loos, which was the 
Brit. contribution to 
offensive, is fully described inder Loos, 
BATTLB or. It fell short of a real 
victory because the reserves were not 
ready to follow up the initial success. 
Though consid a victory it resulted 
in a Brit. loss of 60,000, and was a con- 
fession of directive weakness. Sir John 
French retired from the chief command 


N. and Vouziers in the E. P 


the combined | 23 
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Haig was succeeded by Sir Douglas 
The Eastern Front (Jan.-Feb. 1915) .— 
For the first few weeks of the year 
there was ordinary trench warfare such 
as was going on in the West. Attacks 
and counter-attacks were frequent from 
the borders of E. Prussia through the 
Bzura-Rawka line in front of Warsaw, 
and to the s.E.; but both the Germans 
and the Russians were able to kold 
their lines, and no definite result oc- 
curred. In Bukovina, however, the 
Russians were driving the Austrians 
before them. By the end of Jan. they 
were in full possession of that region, 
had seized the Ktirlibaba Pass (Jan. 
16), and were on the point of pouring 
over the mountains into Hungary. 
This, however, could not be safely done 
while the great fortress of Przemysl 
was in the enemy’s hands, fer it was 
the key to the railways and roads of 
Galicia. Austria having practically 
abandoned her operations against Ser- 
bia, was able to strengthen her armies 
with three corps from that country; 
she also received reinforcemerate from 
Germany. Early in Feb. she launched 
a vigorous offensive both in Bukovina 
and in the direction of Stanislau in 
Galicia—the latter mouvement ,being 
intended to relieve the R 
sure on Przemysl. 
dertaking she was wholly successful; 
the Russians were out of Bukovina 
before the end of the month. The ad- 
vance towards 8 » however, was 
a failure, and the Austrians were wn 
back upon Nadworna. 


Third Drive at Warsaw.—nfeanwhile, 
— extreme 
ve army corps again 

. Prussia, with the object of drawing 
the Ger. armies from the Polish and 
Galician fronts. The Germans were 
pushed back upon their own territory, 
and early in Feb. were close te Gum- 
binnen in the N., while in the s. they 
were marching on Lötzen. On Feb. 9 
Hindenburg vigorously attacked both 
flanks of the invading Russian. arny. 
Applying his main pressure near Lyck, 
he drove the invaders in disorderly 
retreat over the frontier. One Ger. 
column directly in pursuit 
upon Osowiec, where it was effectively 
ae up by R artillery fire (Feb. 


Hindenburg now turned his main 
body s. in the hope of reaching Warsaw. 
In the last three days of Feb. a terrible 
struggle took place round Przasnysz, 
where the contest more resembled a 
battle of the Middle Ages than modern 
warfare. Berserker contest was a 


brilliant victory for the Russians, who 
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took thousands of prisoners and much 
war material. The third drive at 
Warsaw had failed. 


Russian Successes. — The Russians 
were now approaching the high-water 
mark of their success. The campaign 
in Galicia was progressing favorably, 
and the Germans, in anticipation of the 
Anglo-French offensive in Artois and 
Champagne, strengthened their 
w. front and could spare but slight 
aid to the Austrians. By March 2 the 
Russians had forced the passage of the 
Lomnitza R., and on the 14th they 
entered Stanislau and fell upon the 
large Austrian force in the vicinity of 
Nadworna. On the 12th they were 
near the D Pass on the w., and 
farther x. at Nezurska the Don Cos- 
sacks almost annihilated three regi- 
ments of Prussian cavalry. 

Ten days later (March 22), after an 

continuous siege of six months, 
Przemysl fell. Its capture was not so 
so much a Russian victory as an Aus- 
trian disgrace. By overcrowding the 
place with soldiers and putting careless, 
ignorant officers in command, the Aus- 
trians had ensured its downfall. The 
way to the Carpathians was now open, 
and the Russians were in complete 
poa ch of the railway line between 
mberg and Cracow. Reinforced by 
the troops which had been besieging 
Przemysl, the Russians continued their 
advance towards Hungary. Rostock 
Pass was captured on April 3, but the 
Uzsok Pass, the most important of all, 
could not be forced. By the middle of 
April the invaders were within 20 m. 
of the Hungarian border. 

The Storm bursts.—It was now evi- 
dent that Germany must come to the 
rescue if disaster was to be dverted in 
the East. The situation in the West 
was such that the Ger. military author- 
ities felt justified in increasing the forces 
operating against Russia. With great 
secrecy and dispatch a large army, ac- 
companied by an enormous number of 
heavy guns, was transported to Galicia 
and concentrated in front of the Rus- 
sian left wing, now strongly entrenched 
on the line of the Donajetz and Biala 
Rivers. MACXENSEN, who was in com- 
mand of the offensive, struck at the 
Russian line midway between Gorlice 
and Tarnow, and with fieid guns in 
tiers in front, howitzers packed behind, 
and the heaviest of mobile artillery in 
the rear, literally blasted his way 
through the Russian lines. It fs said 
that on May 1 no less than 700,000 
shells were hurled against the Russian 
position. Against this deadly torrent 
the Russians were poe rless. At the 
same time the Archduke Joseph and 
Boehm-Ermoli advanced from Hungary. 
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Both wings of the Russian army were 
bent back. On May 2 the center was 
broken through and the whole front 
turned. There was nothing for it but a 
quick retreat to thə Wisloka, where a 
five days’ stand was made. A further 
withdrawal was made to the San as 
soon as Brussilov had extricated his 
army from the foothills. So far Mac- 
kensen’s efforts to roll up the Russian 
armies had faiied. He had won a great 
victory, it is true; in a fortnight he had 
pushed back Dmitrieff some 85 m., and 
had captured large numbers of prisoners 
and much material. On May 22 the 
Russian army, after passing through 
an agony that seemed to promise its 
total destruction, lay along the San 
with its face to the foe. 


The Grand-duke Nicholas, recogniz- 
ing that he was hopeless outclassed 
both in guns and men, now determined 
on a further retreat. He fell back on 
his third line of defence between Rava 
Ruska and the Dniester, and reached 
the new position on June 12, thus 
abandoning Przemysl. This line, how- 
ever, was broken by von Linsingen, 
and Lemberg, which the Russians had 
held since Nov. 1914, fell into his hands 
(June 23). By the end of the month 
the Russians were out of Galicia (ex- 
cept for a small strip of territory in the 
N.B.) and back into Poland, the Aus- 
trian right wing in the s. having — 
viously cleared them from the Car- 
pathian front. 

Fourth and Final Drive at Warsaw.— 
After the fall of Lemberg, Warsaw 
formed the apex of a great salient which 
could only hold out as long as the two 
important railway lines which meet in 
the city were in the hands of the Rus- 
sians. The first of these runs N.E. 
through Grodno, Vilna, and Dvinsk to 
Petrograd; the other s.m. through Ivan- 
gorod, Lublin, Cholm, and Rovno to 
to Kiev. Mackensen was already push- 
ing towards the latter line of railway, 
and the Russians were falling back 
before him, while Linsingen and the 
Archduke Joseph on his right were 
holding the Russians on the Upper 
Vistula and the Zlota as far m». as the 
Pruth. Obviously now was the time 
for Hindenburg to advance from E. 
Prussia and secure the northen line. 

In the n. von Bülow earlier in the 
spring had landed on the Gulf of Riga 
with a raiding army and had captured 
Libau (May 8), Windau and Mitawa, 
and had sent his left wing towards Riga. 
With the remainder of his forces he had 
fought his way s. through the provinces 
of Kovno and Kurland, and had estab- 
lished communication with Hinden- 
burg on the Bzura-Rawa line. The 
Warsaw salient was thus in great peril. 
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Spears had been planted against its 
breast in three different directions. At 
the apex a spearhead was but 15 m. 
away; another was only 10 m. from the 
southern railway and the third was but 
20 m. from the northern railway. On 
the 30th July the Russian line broke 
in two places—on the Vistula between 
the mouth of the Pilitza and Kozie- 
nice, and on the Lublin-Cholm railway 
near Biskupice. These disasters com- 
pelled the Grand-duke Nicholas to give 
UR ie oe and draw off his armies 
while there was yet time. Mackensen 
forced the Volika R. and reached Cholm, 
while Austrian troops on his left entered 
Lublin (Aug. 1). Finally, the Blonie 
line gave way. By this time all the 
stores and guns in Warsaw had been 
removed, and the Russian troops in the 
center were retreating through the city. 
On the 8th the Bavarian army of Prince 
Leopold entered from the N.w. and 
Ivangorod was evacuated. In fact, the 
whole line of the Vistula, Narev, and 
Memel was abandoned; but Novo- 
Georgievsk, the strongest and most 
modern of Russian fortresses, held out 
until Aug. 20, when it fell. 


Hindenburg’s main objective was the 
capture of the Russian armies; the 
pursuit of the Russians was therefore 
continued. Their next line of defence 
ran through Kovno, Grodno, Bielsk, 
and Brest-Litovsk. The Germans made 
this last fortress their goal, and six 
Austro-German armies were directed 
towards it, the majority of them push- 
ing between the Narev and the Bug. 
On Aug. 14, Siedlce was captured. 
Mackensen worked through the swampy 
region Ex. of Viadova hoping to out- 
flank the Russians, while von Gallwitz 
got past Bielsk. Hindenburg, farther 
N., captured Kovno with 20,000 pris- 
oners and 200 guns (Aug. 17). The 
fall of Kovno meant the retirement of 
the Russian right; the capture of Novo- 
Georgievsk, which was now a huddle of 
ruins (Aug. 20), necessitated a retreat 
of the center. Two of the great for- 
tresses forming the Polish triangle had 
now gone; Brest-Litovsk alone remained, 
and its doom was already sealed. Five 
days before the fall of Kovno the Ger- 
mans had tried to outflank the Russian 


. right, which rested on the Baltic Sea, by 


landing a force on the shores of the 
Gulf of Riga. Three attempts were 
made—on Aug. 10, 15, and 16; but in 
a naval battle that ensued, the Ger- 
mans were so severely handled that 
they left the Gulf (Aug. 21). On the 
day that the.Ger. warships abandoned 
the Gulf of Riga, Prince Leopold was 
close to the western walls of Brest-Li- 
tovsk, while Mackensen, m». of the Bug, 
was ‘threatening to take the forts from 
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the rear. On Aug. 25 the fortress fell, 
but it was found to be an empty shell. | 
By the end of Aug. the Germans were 
30 m. xE. of Brest and well within the 
marshes of the Pripet. 


September was three days old when 
Grodno yielded, and by that time it 
was clear that Vilna must fall; the Ger- 
mans had cut the Petrograd railwa 
only 20 miles from that city. The . 
Russfan forces in front of the place 
began to withdraw, and it was aban- 
doned on the 18th. 

In the middle of Sept. the Tsar took 
personal command of his armies, and 
sent the Grand-duke Nicholas to the 
Caucasus. On Sept. 16 Pinsk, 100 m. x. 
of Brest-Litovsk, fell into Mackensen's 
hands. Meanwhile von Bülow had 
begun his great attack on the line of the 
Dvina, and by Sept. 20 had inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Russians s.w. of 
Dvinsk, and was making herculean 
efforts to trap a Russian army of 300,000 
in that region. In the s. Lutsk was 
recovered by Brussilov on Sept. 25, 
only to be lost again to von Linsingen 
three days later; in the end the Russians 
successfully repulsed repeated assaults 
on Dvinsk (Sept. 23-28), forcing back 
the invaders (Sept. 30), and checking the 
German advance all along that front. 
Slight gains by Hindenburg (Oct. 8) 
were nullified on Oct. 13, when the 
Russians undertook an offensive both 
N. and s. of Dvinsk. Meanwhile Ivanov 
in the s. was winning successes in the 
region n. of Tarnopol. Thus the end of 
Sept. saw the Germans held in check. 
But the fall of the house of Romanov, 
the collapse of Russia as a military 
power, and the birth of Bolshevism may 
all be attributed to the seeds sown by 
the reverses sustained during this 


riod. 

Pohe Dardanelles and the Gallipoli 
Campaign.—Brit. interest in the war 
during 1915 was mainly centered in the 
attempt to reach Constantinople by 
bombarding the forts on the Straits 
from the sea, or, as an alternative, by 
occupying the Gallipoli peninsula, and 

the forts from the rear. The 
story of this ‘side show,’ which was 
begun and ended in the year 1915, is 
fully told under DaRpANELLES and 
GALLIPOLI. 

Italy enters the War.—As already 
noticed, Italy refused to be bound by 
the Triple Alliance and to take her stand 
with the Central Powers on the ground 
that the treaty only bound her to 
co-operate in the case of a defensive 
war. On Aug. 4, 1914, she declared 
herself neutral. Before long, however, 
the Italians saw that the time had ar- 
rived when they ought to make a bold 
bid for ‘Unredeemed Italy,’ and ‘Trent 
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and Trieste” rapidly became a } popular 
cry. War was declared on ay 23, 
1915. Italy was able to put into the 
field 1,500,000 men. 

The strategic plan of the Italian general 
staff, of which Cad ef, 


were 
the Stelvio Pass Lake Garda, and 
on the s. and ». borders to the Upper 
Isonzo valley. The obvious policy for 
Austria was to sweep down immediately 
along the valleys of the Adige and 
Brenta and through the passes of the 
Alps and overrun the Lombardy plain. 
* — —— — full a the 
, ‘was much too occupied in 
— an cia to ae ane en and 
, purpose. e was able 
only to resist Ital. attack in the Isonzo, 
and to hold her positions in the Trentino. 
Sa D sche of — ‘ata anti me 
a an e foo 
zme of the sees nee move = — 
req ; a 
25, the Italians were across the frontier 
Sree — panied Cann ste 
> ey occu aporetto 
on the road to Tolmino, Tonnara. and 
Ce no on the railway to Gorizia. 
In the first days of June they were at 
Grado, on the coast, and also at Monfal- 
cone, on the raflway between Gorizia 
and Trieste. T Austrians awaited 
the invaders on the banks of the river, 
and the first check occurred at Gradisca, 
was captured after a hea 
artillery attack. The Austrians cat 
— —— ry ae hts of Castel- 
ao of the Bersaglieri and 


The most brilliant expioit so far was | fi 


of Monte Nero, a natural 
of Tolmino. 


stronghold 


— = 8,000 ft. igh. e positions 
tured one by one, mostly by 
night attacks or surprise n June 16, 


On the Upper Isonzo the Predal Pass 
was attacked as well as the defences of 
Malborghetta, which commands the 
railway to Vienna. By the middle of 


June the Italians had established | B 


themselves en the eastern bank at 
Plava, abeve Gorizia, and were ham- 
Senate the Podgora and Monte 
Sabo Positions. -They now held 
both banks of the river from its mouth 
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to a short distance below Gorizia. In 
the face of tremendous difficulties they 
mounted the coastal slopes of the Oarso, 
striving to reach its n. extremity, whence 
they could turn their guns on Gorizia. 
But bere they were forced into trench 
warfare, and their progress became slow. 
Gorizia and its protecting forts had to 
be taken before the advance on Trieste 
could begin, otherwise the flank and 
rear of the Ital. army would be dan- 
gerously exposed. 

Meanwhile the Italians were attacking 
the ring of Austrian forces in the Tren- 
tino, with the twofold object of capturing 
the city of Trent and eliminating the 
menace from this salient, which cuts 
deep into the Venetian plain. To do 
this they had to haul heavy artillery to 
considerable heights, and often through 
the snow. At the beginning of Sept. 
the Italians were holding a line which 
ran from a mile to two s. of Rovereto 
a the Brenta above Borgo in Val 

na. i 

tallan operations on sea and in the 
air were confined to attacks on 
the Austrian naval base at Pola and on 
islands off the Dalmatian shore. The 
Austrian and Albanian coasts were 
blockaded. In these operations the 
Italians lost two cruisers, Amalfi (July 
8) and Giuseppe Garibaldi (July 18). The 
Austrian submarines destroyed much 
Ital. shipping, and on Nov. 7 sank the 
Ital. liner Ancona, with a loss of 208 
lives, including several Americans. 

On Aug. 21 Italy declared’ war upon 
Turkey for good and sufficient reasons, 
though it is not difficult to see some 
connection between this step and Rus- 
sia’s peril. 

Bulgaria’s Intervention and the crush- 
ing of Serbia.—Bulgaria’s open espousal 
of the Teutonic cause was due to (1) her 
ruler’s natural leaning towards Ger 
many; (2) her resentment over the 
Treaty of Bukharest, which had stripped 
her of a large part of her conquests in 
rst Balkan War (see BaLKAN WaRs); 
(3) the short-sighted and maladroit 
diplomacy of the Allies; (4) the suspen- 
sion of the Dardanelles campaign; 

(5) tue territorial bribes offered by 
Turkey and promised by Germany. 
Mobilization for the purpose of ‘armed 
neutrality’ began with the falling of 
Mackensen’s first shells on Belgrade. 
On Oct. 8, 1915, Sofia published this 
manifesto: ‘Bulgaria must fight on the 
side of the victors,’ and the Allies 
severed diplomatic relations on Oct. 11. 
ria invaded Serbia on the same 
day, three days before her formal dec- 
laration of war. Britain declared war 
on Oct. 15, France a day later, and 
Italy and Russia on Oct. 19, the latter 
stigmatizing Bulgaria’s conduct as an 
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act of fratricidal n. As Bul- 
garia had entered the war and Turkey 
was in need of support, the German 
military authorities clearly perceived 
that Serbia must be crushed and a right- 
——— established between the Danube 
and the Bosporus. The story is told in 
the article SERBIA. 


The Year 1916.—The end of the 
second winter saw the Central Empires 
at the zenith of their power and the 
Allies at their nadir. Germany had 
crippled Russia for many months to 
come, had foiled the Allied offensive in 
the West, and had overrun the Balkans. 
The Allies had been — to write 
off the losses of the G li campaign, 
and had been thrown back from Bagdad 
into Kut and there besieged. Every- 
where, except in Transcaucasia, the 
German grasp had tightened; every- 
where, except at Erzerum, and in the 

can colonies, the Allies were con- 
fronted by tragic failure. 

The winter of 1915-16 marked the 
crisis of the war The Western Allies 
had settled grimly down to the task of 

their great resources in muni- 
tions and men, and in helping Russia to 
recover from her disastrous retreat. 
In Britain the first Military Service Act, 
applying compulsion to single men 
between 18 and 40, was passed in Jan., 
and extended to all classes of men, with 
rovision for exemptions, in May. In 
ov. Mr. Asquith announced the setting 
up of a War Committee to conduct 
hostilities more efficiently. The change 
in the chief command has already been 
referred to. The most important do- 
mestic event of the year was the super- 
session of Mr. Asquith as prime minister 
by Mr. Lloyd George, whose govern- 
ment was complete on Dec. 11. 

There also been changes in the 
French Government. M. Delcass6 re- 
signed on Oct. 13, 1915, and a fortnight 
later M. Viviani, who had been premier 
since the outbreak of war, followed him. 
M. Briand succeeded, and announced a 
policy of closer co-operation with the 
Allies. On Dec. 6, 1915, an Allied War 
Council held its first meeting in France. 

The Caucasus.—The object of the 
Russian compen in the Caucasus was 
the capture of Erzerum. The first 
considerable battle was fought at Sari- 

h (Jan. 4-5, 1915), and resulted in 
a decisive Russian victory. The prog- 
ress of the 1915 campaign be 
found under ARMENIA. or the fighting 
in Persia and the Russian occupation of 
Teheran (Jan. 8), see Pmrsia. 

Verdun.—The citadel of Verdun had 
long symbolized the military power of 
France. Its capture would be a dis- 
heartening blow to the French; it would, 
furthermore, drive in a wedge between 


highlands 
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the armies of the m. and center, and would 
serve as a base for any advance on Paris 
Even if its capture did not bring France 
to its knees, the Germans believed that 
it would force the British either to 
launch prematurely their anticipated 
drive against the Noyon salient, or to 
reinforce the French at Verdun, and 
thereby postpone it indefinitely. That 
the French alone could withstand the 
formidable pressure about to be ex- 
ercised upon them never entered into 
Ger. calculations. The story of the 
long-drawn struggle is fully told in the 
article VerpuNn. Here it suffices to 
say that France not only discomfited 
her adversary, but astonished the worid 
by her magnificent tenacity, and created 
for herself a reserve of self-confidence 
and spiritual force upon which she was 
able to draw right up to the end of the 
war. Verdun has rightly been acclaimed 


ught at Verdun; in 
effect, she bled herself grey. She lost 


fully a quarter of a million men—twice 
her total casualties in the Franco- 
Prussian War. 


Kut-el-Amara.—The story of the 
Brit. exposition to Mrsororamza is told 
in the article under that head, and 
details as to the humiliating surrender 
which followed the weak and ill-advised 
advance on Bagdad are given under 
KUT-ÐL-Å MARA. 

The Trentino and Gorizia.—Screened 
by the Dolomites, Austria had been 
massing for months, via the Botzen and 
Brenner Passes, a force of some 200,000 
men and 2,000 guns, with which she 
proposed to dive along the passes from 

rent, sweep the Italians from the 
, and debouch victoriously on 
the Venetian pee The campaign was 
launched with the usual concentrated 
artillery fire on May 14, 1916. The Ital. 
first lines were destroyed from Lake 
Garda to beyond the Brenta, and next 
day exten from that river w. to the 
Adige. The Italians resisted desperately 
but after a five days’ offensive the 
Austrians had pressed back the Ital 
front between 13% and 2% miles. | 

The Italians were forced to retire 
from the Upper Astico valley (May 19), 


and were ven down through ero 
and Asiago. By May 31 they were 
within a few miles of Schio, and the 


situation was grave indeed. By this 
time the Austrians claimed to have 
captured over 30,000 prisoners and 
almost 300 guns, the latter an especially 
disastrous loss to Italy. 

Cadorna hurried up reserves for a 
counter-stroke, and on June 1 a flerce 
six days’ battle n. By June 4 the 
Austrians were held all along the front. 
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Brussilov’s offensive see following sec- 
tion, Russia's Last Blow) began on the 
same day, and Austrian troops had to 
be rushed to the Russian front in hope 
of averting disaster. In consequence 
the -Italians were able to press on, re- 
capture all the ground which had been 
Iost, and make such further advance 
that early in Aug. their guns were threat- 
ening the railways by which alone the 
Austrians could withdraw. 


On Aug. 4 the Ital. offensive across 
the Isonzo was resumed with a pre- 
liminary feint attack delivered in the 
Monfalcone sector on the Adriatic. 


of a violent bom- 
bardment along the whole Austrian 
line from this point n. to the Plava 
heights. The full fury of the fire was 
directed against Monte Sabotino and 
Monte San Michele. On Sabotino, 
Austria’s chief stronghold to the im- 
mediate n., the Austrian defences had 
been secretly approached by tunnels 
from the Ital. lines. Three of these 
were sufficiently completed for use. 
Mines were sprung as the ba e lifted, 
and Sabotino was captu That 
same afternoon San Michele was cleared 
of its last defenders. The Italians now 
pracically controlled the Gorizia bridge- 
ead, but the bridge had yet to be 
captured. From Podgara, where they 
already had a foothold, they launched 
attacks against the heights along the w. 
bank of the Isonzo, and defeated the 
Hungarians opposed to them, smoking 
out such of them as were sheltered in 
the riverside caves. By Aug. 8 the 
last of the enemy had been forced back 
over the bridge, which they blew up. On 
Aug. 9 the Duke of Aosta entered Go- 
rizia with the king. Further progress 
followed, and by Aug. 11 the Austrians 
were compelled to withdraw to the E. 
of Vallone, and the Italians were able to 
occupy the whole of the Doberdo 
parau immediately below the main 
eights of the Carso. On these bleak 
heights, amongst the grey limestone 
s, the Austrians stood fast, and the 
advance slowed down. During the 
great drive the Italians had captured 
nearly 20,000 men, besides many guns 
and much material. 


The main attack of the Italians was 
now directed against the enemy's line 
from opposite Hill 242 s. to the sea. 
Oppachiasella fell on Aug. 12. Near 
to the coast Hills 85 and 121 were finally 
seized after desperate assaults. On the 
ləft wing, meanwhile, the Italians had 
reached the outskirts of Tolmino.. By 
the end of Aug. the Austrians had been 
driven back in all from 5 to 8 m. ona 
front of about 25 m. — 
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Little further progress was made until 
Oct. 11, when another offensive gave the 
Italians Novavas and a large section of 
the Austrian defences between Hil 


-208 and the Vipacco to the n. Finally, on 


Nov. 3, Monte Pecinka was cleared, and 
next day the Italians were pressing up 
the Vippacco valley. On the coast 
they were within 13 m. of Trieste; but 
further attempts to approach it had to 


be postponed until the coming of another 


year. no Aug. 27 Italy declared war 
agains ermany. 
Russia's Last Blow.—On June 4, 


while the Austrians were celebrating 
the so-called naval victory off Jutland, 
Brussilov launched an offensive on a 
front of 275 m. The effect was stag- 
The Central Powers believed 
to be incapable of taking the 
offensive for many months to come, 
Their hurricane gun-fire shattered the 
enemy’s first-line trenches, and an 
impetuous rush of young Russian ‘roop 
swept over the Austrian positions. n 
two separate sectors the enemy line was 
penetrated to a depth of many miles. 
The front chosen for Brussilov’s drive 
screened Kovel, Lemberg, and Stanislau, 
all three railway centers of the highest 
importance to the enemy. These cities 
were Brussilov’s chief objective; their 
capture would n tate the enemy's 
retirement. They were guarded by five 
Austrian armies: on the extreme left, 
resting on the Pripet marshes, lay the 
lst (Puhallo); before Rovno, the 4th 
(the Archduke Joseph); in the center, 
from Kremenetz to below Tarnopol, 
was the 2nd (Boehm-Ermoli), and an 
Austro-Ger. army (von Bothmer); on 
the extreme right lay the 6th (Pflanzer- 
Baltin). Opposed to them were the 
Russian 8th (Kaledin), the 11th (Sakha- 
rov), the 7th (Tcherbatcheff), and the 
9th (Lechitsky). The Austrians num- 
bered at the outset about 600,000, and 
the Russians not far short of 2,000,000. 
The blow delivered by Brussilov seems 
to have been unexpected. On the 
Austrian left, where the proximity to 
von Linsingen may have exerted a 
steadying influence, the onslaught was 
checked near Kolki, but from that 
place down to the Galician border, 
almost 100 m., there was no stopping 
the impetyous advance of the Russians. 
They swept onward from Rovno and 
Olyka—20 m. in two days—and on 
June 8 recovered Lutsk. Dubno was 
silenced on June 11, and the ‘Volhynian 
triangle’ was again in Russian hands. 
Crossing the Styr to the N. and s. 
of Lutsk, Kaledin’s cavalry pressed on 
towards Valdimir-Volynski and Kovel 
his chief goal. A week’s fighting had 
driven the Archduke Joseph back 40 m.; 
his army was in full retreat. Tcher- 


gering. 
Russia 
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batcheff, in the meantime, had crossed 
the Sereth, captured Buczacz, on the 
Strypa (June 10), and had pressed on to 
Przemloka, where he met a stone wall in 
von Bothmer. Boehm-Ermoli, to 
N., also managed to check Sakharov’s 
— towards Brody, on the railway to 
m 


rg. 5 

In the s., on the other hand, Lechit- 
»sky’s progress was a succession of 
triumphs. Advancing up the right 
bank of the Dniester, he proceeded to 
envelop Czernowitz. What was left of 
Pflanzer-Baltin’s army was forced to 
flee towards Stanislau. Czernowitz fell 
on June 18, and soon Bukovina was 
practically cleared. The combined haul 
of prisoners was not less than 100,000; 
but every one of them had cost at least 
one Russian life. 


In the center von Bothmer was now 
offering a stiff defence, but was being 
menaced on both flanks, while Boehm- 
Ermoli was being pushed back on Brody. 
Further n. the fate of Kovel was hanging 
in the balance, but von Linsingen, 
rapidly transfe forces from Poland, 
threw them into the breach. By June 
20 the Russians were being held on 
either side of the Styr. 
counter-offensives had to be reckoned 
with. The slight losses in this region 
were offset by the complete occupation 
of Bukovina (June 25). By June 30 
Kolomea, on the Pruth, was captured, 
and Lechitsky advanced towards the 
Carpathians and up the Dniester. By 
the end of June the Russians had taken 
more than 200,000 prisoners and 20 
guns; but their losses in killed alone had 
been estimated at 264,000. 

The second stage of the struggle was 
many the attempt of Brussilov to 
straighten out his line by eliminating 
the salient which covered Lemberg and 
the strip from below Kolki to the Stok- 
hod R. Possession of the Stokhod line 
would permit a turning movement on 
Kovel from the N. A new army under 
Loesche was brought from the vN.; its 
attack captured most of the Austrian 
positions w. of Kolki and the line of 
the Styr. By July 12 both armies 
were battling on the Stokhod, while to 
the s. progress was made towards 
Viadimir-Volynski. The Russians ap- 
peared to be closing in on Kovel, but 
the advance had all but exhausted itself. 

Farther s. Sakharov began a new 
offensive along the Rovno-Lemberg 
railway, and by a series of heavy blows, 


the. 
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single drive, and Sakharov was now able 
to operate against von Bothmer’s left. 

Meanwhile Lechitsky, by July 23, had 
driven the Austrians into the Jablonitza 
Pass, and was within 4 m. of the Hun- 
garian border. His other columns were 
operat against Stanislau and von 
Bothmer'’s right, where since July 9, 
the pressure had begun to tell. At this 
point heavy rains came to the rescue of 
the Austrians, and floods rendered 
serious ceo one around the Dniester 
a Pa e for nearly a fortnight. 

he Archduke Charles meanwhile. 
had launched a counter-thrust in the 
par ea (Aug. 5), which proved 
ineffective. Two days later Lechitsky 
pressed on s., and by Aug. 11 Stanislau 
was in his hands, and von Bothmer, 
whose left was being pressed by Tcher- 
batcheff, fell back in a general retirement 
on both banks of the Dniester, abandon- 
ing a whole group of towns and villages 
s. of the Tarnopol-Lemberg railway. 
On Aug. 13 the Russians were within 7 
m. of Halicz, and on Aug. 15 the Jab- 
— Pass into Hungary was finally 

en. 

Though in this theatre of war alone 
Russia clamed 358,000 prisoners, 405 
guns, and 1,326 machine guns between 
June 4 and Aug. 12, she had suffered 
terribly. Her exact losses may never 
be known, but the casualties are said to 
have exceeded the million mark. Though 
she had crippled Austria and had won 
brilliant victories, she had not achieved 
a decisive stroke against the Central 
Powers. Germany was still to be 
reckoned with. Russia's failure as, we 
shall see, was her death-knell, both as an 
autocracy and as a nation. 

Owing to the lack of munitions the 
great drive lost its impetus. Meanwhile 
the Austrians were being reinforced by 
Bulgar, Turk, and Ger. divisions, and on 
Sept. 25 von Hindenburg was placed in 
chief command. Nevertheless the Rus- 
sians continued to win minor successes 
between the two Lipas, though these 
were neutralized by losses farther s. 
By Oct. 22 the Russians were on the 
defensive in this sector. 

There was some advance towards 
Halicz on Sept. 1, and the town was 
being bombarded on the 7th, von Both- 
mer once more retiring. Its speedy fall 
was prophesied, but a persistent 
counter-attack compelled Lechitsky to 
raise the siege. The offensive in the 
Carpathians, however, was more sus- 






followed by another general attack on | tained 


July 20, foiled the counter-offensive 
which the enemy was about to launch 
near Michailovka. By July 26 he had 
routed Boehm-Ermoli within 10 m. of 
Brody, which fell the next day. Some 
50,000 prisoners had been taken in this 


As contributing to the initial success 
of Brussilov’s drive, the operations from 
the Pripet northward must not be over- 
looked. Any serious weakening of the 
front near Riga, Dvinsk, Vilna, or from 
the Niemen southwards, might have 
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undermined his fine effort. Not only 
did the Russians hold their ground in 
these sectors, but they prevented the 
withdrawal Ger. 

In several instances 
they even made considerable gains. 
Karly In Aug. the Riga-Vilna group of 
armies was once more placed under the 
command of Ruzsky, under whose 
the Russian line was a rock. 
But to the s. the Austrians were now 
showing an equally solid front. The 
brilliant offensive was over; it was the 
last leaping flame of a dying fire. 

Battle of the Somme.—The first half of 
the year 1916 on the Brit. front was not 
of a stirring character. Raids, local 
attacks, bombardments and counter- 
bombardments, together with gas attacks 
and mining operations, were the main 
features, while the vital struggle round 
Verdun was in progress. In June the 


British took over a large part of the line | began 


from Arras to the Somme, the regular 
arrival of new divisions enabling Sir 
Douglas Haig to assist the French in this 
way. With the assistance of troops 
thus relieved the Germans had been 
checked at Verdun, but the situation 
was still menacing, and it was clear that 
sooner or later a great Allied counter- 
offensive would bave to be launched to 
save the French citadel. This counter- 
offensive fs known as the first battle of 
the Somme, because it took place 
astride that river. 

The progress of the British offensfve 
is detailed in the article Somme, BATTLES 
OF THE. One special feature of the 
Somme battles in their third phase was 
the introduction of the TANE. 


leading up to the landing of Allied 
troops at Salonica early in 
and of the subsequent operations. 
Venizelos declared war on B an 
Germany on July 2, 1917. 

The Tragedy of Rumania.—For a full 
account of the circumstances which 
brought Rumania into the war, and the 
disastrous sequel, see Rumania (Rum= 
anta in the Great War). 

East Africa.—In the autumn of 1915 
— —— been —— to 

. Africa, for the purpose of organizing 
and directing an expedition against Ger. 
East Africa. Serfous fliness prevented 
him from assuming the supreme com- 
mand, which was given to General 
Smuts (Feb. 9, 1916). The story of the 
long-drawn-out struggle can be read 
in the article East AFRICA, CONQUEST 
. OF. Suffice it to say here that by Jan. 
6, 1917, the back of all effective Ger. 
resistance had been broken, though the 
remnants did nob surrender until 


divisions badly | h 
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news of the Armistice was communicated 
to them (Nov. 25, 1918). 
The Battle of Jutlan€.—Under the 
eading J 
operations at sea will be found. 
worthy of note that the Ger. navy never 
at any time deliberately left its ports to 
challenge the sea-might of Britain. The 
Ger. policy was to decline pitched battle 
until submarine attrition had reduced 
the Brit. navy to manageable propor 
tions. The battle of JuTuanp (May 31, 
1916), the great outstanding sea-fight 
of the year, was a Brit. victory to the 
extent that it forced the enemy back to 
his ports. The Brit. losses, however, 
exceeded those of the Germans. The 
come of the bave = Brit. nice will 
ong remain a ma of keen controversy 
despite the publication of dispatches 
(Dec. 1920). 
The Year 1917.——-To the Alles % 


direst menace Britain has ever known. 
Worst of all, Russia, the ally with the 
greatest man-power, brought about hep 
own ruin, and delivered herself bound 
hand and foot into the hands of the 
enemy. Nor was this the only 

which befell the Allies. The 
break-through at Carorrrro threatened 
the complete downfall of Italy, and the 
terrible danger was only averted by the 
pomp succor of Britain and France, 
who had to cripple their own fronts to 


.S. goaded beyond ern 
durance by the treachery and inhumane 


d | ity of the Germans, determined to make 


war upon them. Though the Allies had 
thus gained that assistance which was 
to ensure final victory, it was clear thas 
the U.S. would need time in which to 
develop its vast resources, and that 
months of peril and anxtety would 


— 

` In Nov. the prime minister made 4 
‘disagreeable’ in Paris. He pointed 
out that though the Allies had command 
of the seas, more men, material, money, 
and resources than the Central Pow 
along the 

The fault did not lie with 


the fact that they did not fight to- 
perher as parts of one great whole. 
“We must,’ said the prime minister 
‘have unity—not sham unity, but real 
French premier drove 


the i unity.’ -The 
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the truth in a striking sentence, ‘One 
front, one army, one nation—that is the 
rogramme of future victory.’ 
upreme Council which was announced 
in these speeches did not receive full 
powers until Feb. 1918, and not then 
without friction. The supreme Allied 
command was still to be envolved. 
The Unite States enlists for Free@om. 
—The events leading up to the interven- 
tion of the U.S. in the war are detailed 
under Unirep States ( History). On 
April 2, 1917, Wilson unhesitatingly 
urged Congress to declare war; two 
days later the Senate seconded him, 
and on April 6 the House confirmed 
the resolution by an overwhelming vote. 
The War Department took steps to 
bring the regular army up to war 
strength, and the National Guard up to 
330,000. Preparations were made for 
floating a great national loan, and 
financial support was at once given to 
Great Britain and France. On May 
17 the Army ill was passed, 
and on the following day a unit of the 
Medical Corps reached England. On 
June 7 about 10,000,000 men of military 
age registered for compulsory service 
under the Selective Draft Law. General 
PERSHING was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, arriving in Paris with his staff 
on June 13. The first troops debarked in 
France on June 26, 1917. 


Russta’s Collapse an& Defection.—The 
year 1917 opened with Russian gains W. 
of Riga (Jan. 7-9). A fortnight later a 
German counterstroke a 


which also marked a renewal of activity 
in Bukovina. On Feb. 1 a German 
counter-attack was deliv 8. of 
Halicz, and broke through on a 15 mile 
front, but soon exhausted itself. There 
were other sporadic assaults and counter- 
assaults all the way from Babit Lake to 
Kirlibaba and thence to the Black Sea, 
for Russia was still the mainstay o 
Rumania in her defence of the Sereth 
(see Rumania). Collapse, however, 
was rapidly coming. 

Du the previous autumn discon- 
tent with the government had become 
acute. It was rumored that the court 
was pro-German, and rhat a shameless 
peace was being plotted. As early as 
April 1916, Brussilov said to a war 
CO. ndent, ‘In Petrograd they have 
@ switchboard which connects with 
Berlin.’ The domination at court of 
RasPutIn was a further incitement to 
unrest, and the Duma, backed by the 
people and the army, was deman 
reorganization of the government on 
Allied lines. 


Thei R 
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Subsequent incidents leading to the 
Revolution are detailed under the article 
UBSIA. 


On April 28, the political situation 
having apparently adjusted itself, Gen. 
Alexeieff, who had succeeded the Grand- 
duke Nicholas in the supreme command, 
proceaded to bombard the German lines 

m Kovel to Stanislau. When, how- 
ever, the hour arrived for the assault, 
the soldiers re to go forward, 
desertion became the order cf the day, 
and discipline broke down. Soon frater- 
nization began in No Man’s Land. The 
situation was as hopeless as it was 
absurd. 


Brussilov in disgust had resigned his 
command of the Southern Army (May 
15), but had been persuaded to resume 
his post, and now, on Alexeieff’s resig- 
became commander-in-chief 


reasons. 
uation began to improve. 
who had been appointed minister of 
war, went to and fro exhorting the 
soldiers, to such purpose that a resump- 
tion of the Southern offensive, with 
Lemberg as its objective, was planned. 


The sector covering Halicz, where the 
Austrian and German armies formed a 
junction, was chosen as offering the best 
chance of success. The initial object 
was to clear the w. bank of the Zlota 
Lipa vn. to Zloczow. After a preliminary 
bombardment the Russians went for- 
ward on a 15-mile front and won the 
Austro-German first lines (July 1, 1917). 
After consolidating their gains they 
resumed their advance and, extending 
the area of assault to s. of Brzezany, 
broke through on a wide front. On 
July 6 they repulsed counter- 
attacks. The offensive then spread 
down to the Carpathians (June 8-9). 
On the left the Russians then began to 
envelop Kalusz, — the Stanislau 
railway as they advanced. On the right 
emm and on July 10 
captured Halicz, their autumn objective, 
and drove the enemy across the Lomnica 
River. By July 11 they were progres- 


sing on a 100 mile front. Next da 
Novicka were otured.: 


Kalusz and 3 

Stryj and Bolina were threatened, and 
before long Zloczow and Brzezany were 
invested. All seemed to be going well; 
but Kerensky’s influence over the 
soldiers had by this time waned, and the 
assault. was not resumed. On July 17 
the Russians were driven out of Kalusz 
and Novicka. The reverse at the 
last-named town seemed to steady them 


ding | for a moment, and the place was retaken. 


But only individual units would now 
make a stand against the enemy; soon 
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the army refused to act even on the 
defensive. By the 20th mutiny had 
spread to a point where the enemy was 
allowed to walk through. Whole regi- 
ments laid down their arms. Complete 
demoralization ensued, and by July 
20 Kerensky’s forlorn hope: had come 
toanend. Five days later the Russians 
were giving ground all along the Galicia- 
Bukovina front, some 150 miles. The 
soldiers of the Southern Army streamed 
home, deserting their guns and stores. 
The Austro-Germans advanced at their 
leisure, and on July ,25 entered Tarn- 
opol. There was a moment's stand E. 
of the river Zbrocz, but when Czernowitz 
was occupied (Aug. 3) the movement 
to the rear began again, and the Ukraine 
was invaded by the Austrians. It 
became merely a question of how much 
Russian territory the Austro-Germans 
wished to absorb. 


The same supine retirement extended 
to Persia and the Caucasus. On Aug. 
2, 1917, Brussilov resigned in favor of 
Kornilov. <A certain amount of resist- 
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terms, see Brest-Lirovsx. Bolshevism 
had not only ruined Russia, but the 
seeds of dissension, sown broadcast by 
its agents, were destined to threaten the 
oun catons of society throughout the 
world. 


The Third Year on the Western Front. 
—During Dec. 1916 and Jan. 1917 
Gough’s 5th Army, though greatly 
hampered by mud and bad weather, 
pressed the enemy on the ANcRE. On 
Feb. 7 Grandcourt was taken, and, 
after a fortnight’s hard fighting, Serre 
and the two Miraumonts. Then sud- 
denly, without warning, their progress 
became easy. On Feb. 24 it was 
discovered that the Germans had 
abandoned some of their positions and 
that they were retiring to their main 
fourth line, covering Douai, Cambrai, 
and St. Quentin—the so-called HinpEN- 
BURG Linz. i 

The retirement is described in the 
article Somme, BATTLES or. The French 
who had simultaneously followed up the 
retreat, were in front of St. Quentin on 


ance followed on the Baltic, but on} April 


Aug. 22 the Russians were driven 
back on the Riga-Dvina front. Before 
Riga there was some semblance of a 
struggle, but the great port fell into the 
hands of the Germans on Sept. 3, 1917. 
They were now 312 miles from Petrograd. 
At the very moment of the Galician 
catastrophe Kerensky had succeeded 
Prince Lvov as premier (July 20). 
He did his best to steady the army, but 
his power waned as that of the Bolsheviks 
waxed. Upon the capture of Riga, 
Kornilov attempted a reactionary coup 
d’ esat; but he was deposed by Kere 
(Sept. 10), and the rebellion collapsed. 
On Oct. 18 the Germans seized Moon 
Island, at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Riga, and bottled up the Russian fleet. 
The Bolsheviks, urging the incompetence 
of the cabinet and backed by the Petro- 
mob, seized the reins of government 
(Nov. 7), and their leaders, LENIN and 
Trotsky, became prime minister and 
foreign minister respectively. Kerensky 
escaped, to appear later in London. 


The now government demanded an 
immediate democratic peace, and con- 
cluded an armistice with the Central 
Powers at Brest-Lirovsxk (Dec. 15). 
The negotiations for the peace lasted 
two months, and were tempestuous 
owing to Trotsky’s demands that it be 
based on ‘no annexations, noindemnities.’ 
The parley was broken off on Feb. 10, 
and the Germans resumed operations a 
week later, entering Rovno and Minsk 
while their fleet captured Reval (Feb. 
20). When one of their columns was 
within 70 miles of Petrograd Trotsk 
yielded, and the treaty of Brest-Litov 
was signed (March 3, 1918). For its 


pril 5. | 
Nivelle, who had succeeded Joffre in 
the supreme command of the French 
armies, had planned a great assault for 
the spring, and it was arranged that his 
efforts in Champagnes hould be preceded 
by a British attack on the Arras front. 
en was in full swing Nivelle 
proposed to attempt to break through 
the enemy’s lines between the Oise and 
Reims. The story of this grievously 
disappointing offensive, which was to 
have attained success in forty-eight 
hours, is told in the article Arsne, BAT- 
TLES OF THE (2). The battle of Arras 
gave the British in all 19,500 prisoners, 
257 guns, many machine guns and 
trench-mortars; it freed Arras and 
secured a firm footing on the Vimy 
Rivas. It was the greatest British 
success secured up to that time. 


A lull followed, and the field of major 
operations suddenly shifted 50 miles N., 
where Plumer was preparing for an 
attack on the Messines-Wytschaete sal- 
ient, as a preliminary to a great offensive 
in Flanders. The explosion of 19 huge 
mines, coupled with more violent shell 
fire on the enemy’s rear than had ever 
been known before, resulted in the 
capture of the famous ridge together with 
7,000 prisoners, 67 guns, and other 
material (June 7). With the ridge in 
his hands Haig now began a long-pre- 
pared campaign in Flanders in order to 
give the Russians time to rally and the 
French to revive after their exhaustion. 
The effort was made m». of Ypres by 
Gough's 5th Army in the center, with 
Plumer’s 2nd Army on its right and the 
Ist French army on its left. The prog- 
ress of this third battle of Ypres can be 
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traced in the article Ypres, BATTLES or. 
In three and a half months of fighting 
the British took over 24,000 prisoners 
and 74 guns, and engaged and defeated 
78 German divisions, but in the long- 
drawn-out struggle they lost very 
heavily and became well-nigh exhausted, 
Meanwhile Pétain had been delivering a 
heavy blow on the Chemin-des-Dames, 
E. of Soissons. His poilus had cut 
their way in for 2 miles on a front of 
6 miles, and had cleaned out Fort 
Malmaison on the center and Vaudesson 
and Allemant on their left. The assault 
was materially assisted by squadrons of 
the new small French tanks. German 
counterstrokes by special shock divi- 
sions were completely shattered, mainly 
by the artillery, before they were given 
a chance to materialize. The German 
losses were more than 5,000 in prisoners 
alone, and were augmented by 2,000 
more before a retirement on the Ailette 
began. By Nov. 3 the whole plateau 
s. of the Ailette from Corbeny to the 
Oise Canal had been left behind. Pétain 
had amputated the German elbow of 
Laon. 


Unfortunately at this critical period 
the whole plan of the Allied campaign 
was dislocated by that dire disaster on 
the Italian front which will be described 
in the following section. The Germans 
by this time were receiving heavy 
reinforcements from the Russian front, 
while the Allies were weakened by the 
necessity of sending help to Italy. Tak- 
ing advantage of the enemy’s concen- 
tration in Flanders, Haig now planned 
a blow at the Hindenburg Line in front 
of Cambrai. The offensive, which is 
described under CaMBRAI, was entrusted 
to Sir Julian Byng. The final result 
was disappointing. After a fortnight’s 
see-saw, the British lost more than half 
of what had promised to be a very 
substantial and valuable gain. This 
checkmate added to the general gloom 
of the closing year. 

The Great Italian Disaster and Recov- 
ery.—The scene must now shift to Italy, 
where with the spring the struggle for 
Trieste nonce more. At the begin- 
ning of May the Italians held Gorizia, 
the fringe of plain below it, and the w. 
half of Carso. They now set themselves 
to win the whole of the gorge of the 
Isonzo and push forward on the Carso 
so as to seize the heights of Faiti. On 
the gorge section of the Isonzo front the 
Italians had long ago seated themselves 
firmly on the w. ridges; they now pro- 
posed to carry the ridges on the other 
side of the river via Kuk, Vodice, and 
Monte Santo, especially Monte Santo, 
which would secure their flank and 
enabled them to command the road 
leading to Trieste. — 
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On May 12, 1917, the Austrian 
positions from Tolmino to the sea were 
heavily bombarded, the fire being 

articularly intense on Vodice and Kuk. 

he same day these heights were stormed 
and fought for tooth and nail for several 
days to come. The Bersaglieri and the 
Alipini slipped across the river between 
Loga and Bodrez du the night, 
but were not strong enough to establish 
a bridgehead. At dawn the main 
struggle was resumed, the Italians 
working up the slopes of Kuk, and on 
May 17 gaining the crests, which they 
held against repeated counter-attacks. 
Vodice was also captured in part on 
May 15. Meanwhile the Italians had 
been pressing forward on the Carso, 
and on May 17 seized four of its com- 
manding elevations and the coast town 
of Duino. By the 19th they had over 
5,000 prisoners. The general assault 
was resumed (23rd) on the sector from 
Castagravizza (Kostanjevic) to the sea. 
The Italians captured Hudi Log and 
Jamiano, and next day were well up on 
the heights beyond the latter, and were 
soon driving a wedge between Medeazza 
and the sea and crossing the Timavo 
estuary. In the Jsonzo sector an 
advance was made near Monte Santo 
and San Marco vN. and s. of Gorizia. 
During ten days the Italians had captured 
23,000 prisoners. 

On May 27 the Italians broke 
through from Jamiano to the coast, 
cleared the railway to Medeazza, and 
improved upon their efforts to gain its 
heights, the Hermada. On them was 
their objective, Hill 323, which domi- 
nated the country for 5 miles. On the 
same day n. of Plava they swept the 
elevations at the head of the Palliova 
valley, thus consolidating positions in 
the Kuk sector. On May 28 ney 
occupied San Giovanni, near the mout 
of the Timavo. Austria was now losing 
about 2,000 effectives a day. 

Meanwhile Austria had begun to 
attack near the Tonale Pass in the 
Trentino border and at several points 
on her northern Alpine frontier (May 
31). Nor did she relax her efforts to 
drive back the invaders from the Isonzo 
heights. Her counter-stroke of June 
5 was no more successful than that 
of the 1st, though she lent to it the weight 
of an assault from Gorizia to the sea. 
On the second day some unimportant 
positions were recovered between Med- 
eazza and the Vippacco, but these were 
no compensation for the successes of the 
Italians on the Trentino front between 
the Brenta and the Adige (June 10-11). 
On June 20, by means of a mining 
operation resembling that.of the British 
at Messines ridge, the Italians blew up a 
mountain spur w. of the Ampezzo 
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valley, near Cortina, and annihilated 
the Austrians holding the crest. A 
second spur and its garrison received the 
same treatment on July 17. Mean- 


while the renewed Austrian assaults on | effect 


the Asiago position were as ineffective as 
those in the Vodice-Kuk sector. There 
the struggle continued to fluctuate 
during the remainder of June and 
throughout July into the second week 
of August. 

On Aug. 18 the} Italians began an 
attack from Medeazza to about 30 miles 
N., and were successful in breaking 
through the enemy’s line. A still 
heavier blow was struck to’ the N., 
where a new bridgehead was established 
N. of Anhovo. The passage of the 
Isonzo was one of the most spectacular 
features of the war. By a great feat of 
engineering the water of the river was 
diverted each night, and footbridges, 
hidden during the day by allowing the 
river to resume its natural course, 
were constructed. When ten of these 
bridges were ready for use the Isonzo 
was diverted and four pontoon bridges 


were thrown across the river, the Aus-| hemmed in 


trians being blinded by searchlights. 
The Italian infantry crossed at 1 a.m. 
on a 4-mile front from Anhovo to Loga, 
and by morning had gained a foothold 
on the n. end of the Bainsizza plateau. 

The Austrians suddenly found them- 
selves threatened from the n. as well 
as from the s., and were forced to make 
a stubborn running fight to escape the 


trap. Their retirement was anything | b 


but orderly as they fell back towards 


the eastern ridge of the plateau over | h 


looking the Chinapovano valley. By 
Aug. 20 they h lost over 10,000 
pronor: and had been forced to retire 

miles at the center, though they still 
clung tenaciously to Monte Santo, the 
key position on their left. This moun- 
tain, however, was gradually enveloped, 
and on Aug. 24 its defenders sur- 
rendered. 

Across the Bainsizza the Italfans had 
now penetrated to a depth of almost 7 
miles, and were threatening to drive a 
wedge into the Chiap.vano valley and 
thus to divide the Austrian armies. 
Meanwhile farther S. the Carso holding 
attack had resulted in important gains 
against the Hermada heights and along 
the Vippacco valley. In five days the 
Italians had taken 23,000 prisoners. In 
spite of heavy counter-attacks on this 
sector, Selo and the Duino railway 
tunnel were captured on Sept. 5. The 
operations against the coastal positions 
were materially assisted by monitors, 
British as well as Italian. 

Steady progres had been maintained 
on the Bainsizza. By Sept. the Aus- 
trians had been driven back 734 miles on 
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a front of 11 miles, and had lost over 
forty D ig their retreat 
they had been attacked frequently by 
Caproni aeroplanes with demoralizing 
. All the time the fight for San 
Gabrielle had been raging, and by Sept. 
14 its higher crests and finally its 

were wrested from the Austrians. The 
reduction of Monte San Daniele (Hill 
354) and a resumption of the —— 
advance seemed only a question of days. 
Just as Italy’s star seemed to be in the 
ascendant, it was almost blotted out by 
a corvulsion that seemed to threaten 
irreparable disaster. For details, see 
CAPORETTO. 


At dawn on Thursday (25th), about 
twenty-eight hours after the first blow 
had fallen, the ridges which rise up on 
either side of the Caporetto-Udine road 
were captured, the center of the Italian 
2nd Army was completely broken, and 
the Germans were sweeping along the 
easy road to Cividale, the first town of 
the Friuli plain. | 

The retirement of the 3rd Army was 
now urgent, for it ran the risk of being 
against the coast. The 
withdrawal of both armies was pre- 
cipitate, and the Italian losses were 
appalling. The Duke of Aosta (3rd 
Army) offered a desperate 
resistance along the Vippacco, and 
this gave the bulk of his forces a better 
chance of slipping back along the coast. 
Their reluctant abandonment of Cor 
mons, the first Austrian town occupied 
y Italians, enabled the enemy to 
the defenders of Udine, the Italian 
eadquarters, which fell on Oct. 30 
The invaders were now deploying on the 
Venetian plain and prisoners by 
the thousand. The retreat was 
ing a rout, and the withdrawal was 
greatly handicapped by the rush to the 
rear of countless re 

Meanwhile the rapid advance of the 
enemy was moe the 4th Army o2 
the Carnic front. Its right wing was 
forced to fall back hurriedly on 
western bend of the Tagliamento. 
left withdrew, pivoting on Pioecken 
Pass, which had to be relinquished. Voa 
Krobatin was quick to seize his oppor 
tunity. Gemona was soon in 


g 


there were no guns with which to hold 
them. By Nov. 1 the Austro-Germam 
commanded th 


maintained; 
mento was crossed all along its course 
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z (Nov. 5-6) with special effectiveness at 
~ Tolmezzo, where a wide turning move- 
. Ment was in progress and several thou- 
c Sand more Italians were trapped. The 
= 4th Army was compelled to give up the 


protest, which found expression in 
‘Da qui non si passa!’—the cry of 
France before Verdun. Animated by 
genuine patriotism, fanned into a fine 
frenzy by such popular idols as d’An- 









^ Cadore positions and others to their|nunzio, Italy laid aside bravura for 
immediate w. The rapid closing in of} stone-wall courage. ak 
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- while what was left of the 2nd and 3rd 


the enemy from the Alps forced the 
Italians to fall back to the Livenza with 
the invaders in close pursuit. Mean- 


Armies was being reorganized behind 
the Piave, a more tenable river than the 
Livenza. The Piave was, reached by 


of the Italian rearguard 
total of prisoners to about a 
a million. Over 2,000 guns 
taken. 

At this juncture Cadorna was suc- 
ceeded by Diaz. The British and 
French arrived on the scene, but were 


ad been 


held in reserve while the line of the |f 


Adige was made secure. It was well 
that this line should be prepared, for, as 
the Austro-Germans advanced towards 
the Piave, a new threat developed in 
the N.e. The Austrians were p 

down the Val Sugana, and on Nov. 10th 
they captured Asiago. Over Austrian 
troops descended the Cadore valley 
and captured Belluno. Meanwhile von 
Below’s advance guards reached the 
Middle and Lower Piave. 
the river was now threatened both in 
front and from the mountains on the 
Italian left. On Nov. 13 the enemy 
forced the passage of the Piave at Fagare 
where it is bridged by Treviso-Oderzo 
railway. This brought them to within 
less than 20 miles of Venice. Italy’s 
eastern offensive line of Sept. had now 
become a defensive position facing N. 
The situation was grave indeed. In 
order to do everything ble to save 
Venice the floodgates of the Piave and 
Sile were opened, and the country near 
the coast was inundated. This move 
enveloped a body of the enemy which 
had crossed the Piave at Grisolera. The 
same day saw the invaders being checked 
from the Adriatic to Asiago. On Nov. 


sheer grit that kept the foe at bay. In 
spite of the fact that the Piave as a 
whole still held, the Inter-Allied Mili- 
tary Committee entertained little hope 
that the line could be maintained there, 
and contemplated a retirement to the 
w. bank of the Adige, involving the 
abandonment of Verona, Vicenza, Padua 
and, worst of all, Venice. This con- 
tingency wrung from all Italy a violent 







The line of} I 





The problem which faced Austria was 


the control of the Asiago plateau on the 
w. and the Monte Grappa range on the 
E. 
remained in Italian hands the advance 
along the Brenta could be 
Against these positions von Hoetzendorf 
now exerted 


against the 


So long as any of their crests 


enfiladed. 
— pressure. The odds 


talians were sometimes 
five to one, and from Nov. 19 to the 


middie of Dec. there were desperate 
struggles of a see-saw character in which 


the Italians lost heavily, but as the 
result of which the Austrians could not 


debouch upon the plains. On Dec. 4 


the British and French had been brought 
orward to cover Vicenza in case the line 
should break. The Italians were so 
in need of relief that the Anglo-French 
contingent now took over the eastern 
Grappa sector and the Upper Piave. In 
the Grappa sector there was much 
——— fighting, and finally on 

ew Year's Eve the French, assisted 
by British artillery, made a successful 
assault on Monte Tomba, the last 


tention ever since. Farther s. the 
Austro-Germans had been expelled on 
Christmas Eve from their salient on 
the w. of the Piave. Winter storms 
now compelled them to end major 
operations in the Alps. he ` situa- 

on was hourly growing more hopeful: 
the Piave line still held, and Venice 
was to be preserved. -~ 

Bagdad and Beyoné.—After Lake's 
failure to relieve Kut and Townshend's 
surrender (April 27, 1916) the Mesopo- 
tamian forces were reorganized and 
laced under the direction of General 

aude. The Turks were driven from 
the labyrinthine defences of Sannai-yat 
by Feb. 24, Kut was reoccupied, and 
British honor redeemed. he sub- 
sequent advance to Samarra (April 24) 
the capture of Bagdad (March 11), 
the British victory at Ramapre (Sept. 
28), and the death of General Maude 
were the chief events of the year. See 
MESOPOTAMIA. l 

The Campaign in Palestine.—A de- 
tailed account of this campaign will be 
found under PALESTINE. enby’s cap- 
ture of JnRUSALEM (entered on Dec. 11) 
closed the year. 

Submarine Warfare and Zeppelin 
Raids.—<As already related, the Germans 
declared for an unrestricted U-boat 
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campaign on Jan. 31, 1917. Under 
the heading SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN & 
full account is given of the depredations 
wrought by German U-boats, and of 
the methods employed by the Allies 
to counteract the terrible menace. 

Side by side with the brutality at sea 

there was during 1917 a continuance 
of the Zeppelin Raids which had begun 
on Jan. 19, 1915. During 1917 eight 
of these raiders were brought down, 
and five others were destroyed on the 
Continent. By the end of the year 
sixty-six n accounted for since 
Aug. 1914. On the whole the Germans 
now favored aeroplanes for raiding 
purposes, though, largely out of national 
pride, they continued to use zeppelins 
throughout the war despite their vulner- 
ability.. 
Year 1918.—The year 1917 
closed in gloom. Peace with Russia 
had greatly simplified the war for 
Germany, and had added gravely to 
the embarrassment of the Allies. Divi- 
sions relieved from the Eastern front 
were now available for the West. The 
Germans had made no secret of their 
intention to launch a great assault in 
the West, and it was known that heavy 
reinforcements from Russia were con- 
tinually arriving on the Western front. 
‘Now or never’ seemed to be the Teutonic 
motto. The Germans knew that, pending 
the arrival of the Americans, the Allies 
would be thrown on the defensive. They 
were aware that the heavy losses of the 
British du 
good, and that the establishment of 
the infantry had been cut down 25 per 
cent, the number of battalions in each 
division being reduced from thirteen 
to ten. They knew, too, that the Fr. 
army was dwindling, and had been 
forced to hand over to the British 
their front from s. of the Somme to the 
Oise. Meanwhile, as fast as trains 
could convey them, troops and material 
from the Russian front were pouring 
into France. 

While lay observers imagined that 
the advertised German blow would 
be struck at Italy, the Allied military 
authorities were certain that it would 
be aimed at the British s. of Arras, 
in the hope of capturing Amiens and 
dividing the British from the French. 
Between Oct. 1917 and March 1948 the 
Germans had transported 1 ,000 
men from the Eastern to the Western 
front. <A time of terrible trial awaited 
the Allies, and months of the tensest 
anxiety and direst peril ensued before 
victory emerged. in the crisis the 
British Government passed the second 
Military Service Act, applying com- 
pulsion to all men from 18 to 50. 

During the winter the Allies had been 


1917 could not be made. 
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— dscussing the unity of com- 
mand. he Supreme War Council 
was by no means an effective method. 
Early in 1918 an improvement was 
made by vesting the higher control 
in an executive committee of generals 
—a device which broke down in practice. 
Not until March 26, in the blackest 
hour of the war, did the Allies decide 
upon an individual supreme command, 
and commission General Foch ‘to co- 
ordinate the action of the Allied armies 
on the Western front.’ 


The Great German Breakthrough.— 
On March 21 the Germans launched 
64 divisions against the British 3rd and 
5th Armies lying between the Oise and 
the Scarpe—t.e., they attacked less 
than half the British front with a 
greater force than the total strength 
of the British armies in France and 
Belgium. Forty of the 64 divisions 
were hurled against Gough’s 5th Army 
of 14 divisions and 3 cavalry divisions: 
the remaining 24 attacked Byng’s 3rd 
Army of 15 divisions. The disaster 
which followed and its sequel are de- 
scribed in the article Sommer. BATTLES 
OF THE (Second Battle). By April 23 
the road to Amiens was finally closed. 

Foiled between the Scarpe and the 
Oise, the enemy struck his second great 
blow between the La Bass‘e Canal and 
Ypres. Between Arras and the Oise 
the British had room to retire for 3 
considerable distance without gravely 
endangering the safety of their line, 
but it was quite otherwise when the 
blow fell n. of the La Bass‘e Canal. 
An advance of 7 miles n. of La Bassée 
would be far more dangerous than an 
advance of double that distance s. of 
Amiens, for it would cut the railways 
which enabled the British to maintain 
communication with the coast. The 
offensive which crashed through the 
Port. lines and produced a dangerous 
salient between Bassée and ne 
tières is described in the article Lrs 
On the evening of ‘April 10 the enemy 
attacked at Estaires and Armentières, 
and the battle front extended to the 
Messines-Wytschaete ridge. The next 
day the ridge was stormed and Merville 
was captured. A dangerous gap had 
thus been created, and Haig put outs 
desperate order, in which he adjured 
his troops to hold every position to the 
last man. On Monday, 15th, Bailleul 
fell, and the British were compelled to 
flatten out the Ypres salient and abandon 
the ridges which had been so hardly 
won the previous autumn. By this 
time French reinforcements began to 
arrive; renewed enemy attacks were 
repulsed between Bailleul and Ypres 


and w. of Merville. A 
set in. — ATR oo 


A 
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On the morning of the 25th the 
offensive was resumed in Flanders, 
where specially fierce attacks were 
directed against Kemmel Hill, then 
held by the French. The hill was 
captured that day, and the village of 
Locre in the center of the Allied line was 
subjected to a rain of shells and a deluge 
of gas. On the morning of the 29th 
six enemy divisions were hurled against 
the French—.e., about eight bayonets 
to the yard. But though a wedge of 
1,000 yds. was driven through the 
village it was recovered by a dashing 
attack after it had changed hands 
four times. The massed bodies of the 
enemy were smashed by the Fr. 75’s, 
and by nightfall the Germans had 
suffered a disastrous defeat. 


In less than six weeks 141 German 
divisions had been thrown into the 
fight against the combined British and 
French forces. Haig’s 55th infantry and 
3rd cavalry divisions had held 109 
enemy divisions. The great offensive 
had been resisted, but at a terrible cost. 
British casualtics amounted to nearly 
400,000 killed and missing; prisoners 
numbered nearly 80,000, and close on 
800 guns had been lost. Though the 
enemy was exhausted and a lull set in, 
it was not supposed that he would 
desist from the attack. A new blow 
was impending, but its locus was doubt- 
ful. Foch, believing that the enemy 
would renew his attacks on Amiens, 
sent five British divisions which had 
suffered severely and had been hastily 
brought up to strength by drafts from 
England to relieve the French on the 
Chemin-des-Dames, and so provide 
himself with a reserve of unwearied 
troops to meet the anticipated attempt. 
It was on this latter sector that the 
Germans delivered their offensive, which 
began on the morning of May 27. 
See AISNE, BATTLES OF THE (3). 

The Marne was reached at Chateau- 
Thierry on the fourth day of the battle, 
and the enemy was within 40 miles of 
Paris. Thanks to the timely arrival of 
American reinforcements attempts to 
cross the Marne were checked. ean- 
while the V-shaped salient which the 
enemy had formed, with its base between 
Soissons and Reims and its apex on the 
Marne between Chateau-Thierry and 
Dormans, was found to be insufficient 
for the manceu of the masses of 
men and vehicles thrust into it. The 
first phase of the battle may be said to 
have ended on June 4th. 
claimed to have captured 55,000 prison- 
ers and 650 guns. 

Attempts to widen the salient by 
pushes from within having failed, an 
endeavor was made to outflank the 
western arm, This operation had some 


i 


The enemy | imm 
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initial success, but! by June 14 had 
come to naught. Ludendorff now made 
a final effort against the eastern arm in 
the hope of reaching Paris. On Jul 
15 he struck violent. blows on bot 
sides of Reims. To the x. of the city 
Gouraud presented an elastic front, 
and by yielding a slight extent of 
ground he was able to shatter the 
offensive. The attack between Reims 
and Chateau-Thierry, however, made 
progress. The Marne was crossed, 
and the French were pushed from the 
hills, which gave them observation 
along the line of the river. At this 
grave juncture, three days later (July 
18), a dramatic and decisive blow 
was struck by the Allies which brought 
the German offensive to an end and 
compelled their retreat from the salient. 
Mangin’s army, with two American 
divisions concentrated in the Forest 
of Villers-Cotterets, made a. sudden 
advance on the w. side of the salient. 
His preliminary bombardment was brief; 
he relied upon numerous tanks to break 
down the wire and open a path for his 
infantry. The Germans were taken 
by surprise, and at one bound Mangin 
cut the main road between Soissons’ 
and the Marne, and a day later his 
ns were bursting over the railway 
junction through which every gun from 
the German bases had to pass into the 
salient. Counter-attacks on the Marne, 
in which six American and four British 
divisions played a distinguished part, 
forced the Germans back from the 
Marne and drove them across the Vesle 
(Aug. 4). The salient had been 
wiped out, and Paris was saved. See 
MARNE, BATTLES OF THB 
Battle). 


The final German offensive had 
miscarried, and thenceforward, the tide 
began to flow with ever-increasing 
force in favor of the Allies. Four 
days later, while the enemy’s resistance 
was hardening beyond the Vesle, Foch 
struck in front of Amiens, and there- 
after until the end of the war his blows 
fell with the force and regularity of a 
steel trip hammer all alo the front 
from the North Sea to the Vosges. 

Preceded by a large number of the 
newest tanks, the Allied offensive was 


‘made s. of the Somme by the Australian 


and Canadian corps; north of the river 
by the 3rd British corps, while Debeney’s 
Ist French army extended the front 
to the right. The attack, which was 
ediately successful, is described in 
the article Sommn (Third Battle). 

The Germans now began to fall back 
N. of the Somme and in Flanders, 
but their resistance hardening near 
Chaulnes, Foch struck three successit e 
blows against the enemy in front of 
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Montdidier, Lassigny, and 
On Sept. 1 the Americansj struck on 
the St. Mure. salient, on the 26th 


the French and Americans leaped for- | back 


ward between the Meuse and the middle 
of Champagne. Two days later British 
and Belgians attacked in Flanders, 
driving the German rearguards from 
Merville on the 19th and occupying 
Bailleul on the 30th. By Sept. 6 
Kemmel Eill had been recovered. 

Exit Bulgaria.—The course of events 
fn Macedonia during 1918 is described 
in the article Satonica. On Sept. 29 
Bulgaria capitulated. On Oct. 4 
Ferdinand abdicated in favor of his 
son Prince Boris, who reigned for a 
month. Meanwhile the French were 
advancing n. to operate against Austria. 
The British (Milne) were preparing to 
suppor them on the Danube when 
ordered to advance on Constantinople 
(Oct. 10). The Serbfan flag once 
more flew over Belgrade on Nov. 1. 


Exit Turkey.—Allenby had been force 
to send every white man who could be 
spared to the Western front. To 
replace the seasoned and tried troops 
transferred to France, he received 
reinforcements of Ind. soldiers who, 
for the most part, had never been 
under fire. His force was so gravely 
weakened that he had hard work to 
hold his own down to the end of Aug. 
By Sept. 18, however, he was strong 
enough to begin an offensive, the prog- 
ress of which is detailed in the article 
PALESTINE. By the end of Oct. Turkey 
was out of the war. An armistice was 
arranged which came into force at 
noon on the 31st. On Nov. 13 the 
Allied fleet threaded the Dardanelles 
and anchored in the Golden Horn. The 
submission of: Turkey was complete. 

Italy's Triumph.—It will be remem- 
bered that in the summer of 1915 the 
Austrians had suffered very heavy losses 
in their great offensive. They failed 
to cross the Piave and also to descend 
into the plains so as to cut the Italian 
communications. Their disappointment 
was grievous; and their heart, that had 
long been failing, was well-nigh broken. 


On Oct. 25 the Austrian line ran | Ge 


from the n. end of Lake Garda across 
the Asiago plateau and the hill country 
to the Montello plateau, after which it 

roceeded along the Piave to the sea. 

verywhere the enemy was holding the 
left or eastern bank of the river. On the 
eve of that day Brit. troops of 
Lord Cavan’s Anglo-Italian 10th Army 
occupied a large island of shingle in the 
bed of the stream. The movement was 
made secretly under cover of night. On 
the following days small bridgeheads 
were established on the eastern bank 
of the river. 
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Gobain. On Sunday, 27th, the Allies advanced 


from the bridgeheads. The Austrians 
were taken by surprise and were pushed 
, forming a semi-circled salient, its 
extremities resting on the river. By 
Tuesday the bulge had been considerably 
extended, and as the Austrian line was 
now in danger of being outflanked on its 
left, a retirement was necessary to 
straighten out the line. By this time 


the road following the eastern bank of 


the Piave—the only road of communi- 
cation with the mountain front occupied 
by the Austrians—was in Allied hands. 
Only by means of this Piave road, the 
railway from Belluno, and the road 
westward from Feltre could the Aus- 
trians maintain communication between 
their army on the mountains and that 
operating on the river. Once Feltre 
was seized, separation of the armies 
would be complete. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 30, by sheer 
hard fighting the Italians carried the 
Grappa massif, which the en had 
heid for months. Pushing northward 
they captured Monte Cozen after a 
terrible struggle lasting three days, and 
shortly afterwards occupied Feltre. 
From that moment the enemy’s line was 
severed, and the armies were forced to 
retreat. They were rapidly followed 
up both across the Piave and in the 
mountains, with the consequence that 
soon the Austrian armies were mere 
fragments. 


The comp-.eteness of the Austrian 
defeat may be judged from the fact 
that since Oct. 24 the Allies had captured 
about 300,000 prisoners and more than 
The remains of the Aus- 


end of his tether. On Nov. 1A 
announced that she had decided to ask 
for an armistice. The terms of the 
Allies were accepted on Sunday, Nov. 3. 
With the surrender of Austria Ger 
many’s last ally had abandoned her, and, 
what was worse, the Allies were now in 
a position to attack her from the s. 
rmany’s doom was sealed. 
, The Last Baitles in France and Beb 


was the breaching of the famous switch 
line which ran from Drocourt to Quéant, 
and had been fortified with remarkable 
skill after the battle of Arras in 1917. 
The switch line was pierced along a 12-m. 
front, and in the battle 16,000 prisoners 
and 200 guns fell to the victors (Sept. 2). 
Tne Germans then retired ra 

between the Scarpe and the Oise to the 
Hindenburg Line, in front of which, 
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between Havrincourt and St. Quentin 
they had constructed strong a vanced 
tions. From these they were driven 

y Rawlinson and Byng by Sept. 19, 


and on the 21st Rawlinson and Debeney | assail 


were closing in on St. Quentin. The 
British were now, from the Scarpe south- 
in touch with the 


ing 
began their Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, their goal being the Sedan- 
Méziéres railway, the main avenue by 
which Ludendorff was enabled to trans- 
fer his troops from n. tos. Simultaneous- 
ly the Brit. armies were hurled against 
the Hindenburg Line so as to cut the N. 

rtion of the same railway near Mau- 
These attacks were to be fol- 


Kmericans. be 


ugo. 


lowed up by a general offensive in Flan- | again 
rs. 


de 

In nine days of desperate battle the 
Brit. ist, 3rd, and 4th Armies broke 
through the successive lines of the Hin- 
denburg system, occupied Cambrai, and 
captured 35,000 prisoners and 380 3 
Meanwhile Debeney farther s. had 
encircled St. Quentin; it could no longer 
be held and was abandoned by the 
enemy. 

While the tremendous battle was in 
progres Foch gave the word for the 

elgians and the 2nd Brit. to 
attack in Flanders. 
was terrible. 


to the Sensee marshes. 
called upon to meet a new onset in 
northern sector of his line. He had no 
reserves and had weakened his northern 
line to meet the attacks farther s. 
When the Belgians attacked n. of the 
apres salient and the British to the s. 
of it, they reached the enemy’s front 
positions and within thirty-six hours 
carried all the ridges. On the second 
day of the offensive they were on ground 
untrodden by an ed soldier save as 
a prisoner since the worked months of the 
war. Within — t hours they 
had crossed the Menin-Roulers road and 
had carried positions which had only 


been captured three months of 
hard fighting in 1917. 
Meanwhile the lo-American army 


of Pétain advanced slowly over difficult 
terrain against a stubborn opposition. 
Some 1,200,000 Americans were en- 
gaged, and suffered casualties amounting 
to 10 per cent of their number. By 
Oct. 4 they were up — the powerful 
Kriemhilde line, and progress became 
dificult. Gouraud, to the w. of the 
Argonne Forest, had made no headway 
by frontal attacks, and on Oct. 4 shifted 


his assault westward along the little river | In 











Suippe. At the same time he sent 
the 5th French across the Aisne 
between Berry-au-Bac and Reims to 
threaten Brimont. The Germans, thus 
ed from the x., and from the w., 
were forced to retreat hastily across the 
Suippe. Reims was freed, the Moron- 
villers heights were abandoned, and a 
way was opened to the n. through the 
ap at Berry-au-Bac. On Oct. 11, after 
vere fighting, the enemy began to 
retreat all the way from the Oise to the 
Argonne. The Ladies’ Road was givens 
up, and Mangin, moving 

of the Gobain Forest, entered La Fère. 
Next day he reached Laon. The great 
buttress of the German line ín the w. 
had fallen. Pétain was now forced 
to give his troops a rest, but on the 
night of Oct. 18th they went forward 
towards Meziéres. For the final 
battles of the war, see Camsrar (Battle 
of Cambrai-St.Quentin); SBLLE, BATTLÐ 
OF THE. 


The success of the Flanders offensive, 
and the steady and continuous pressure 
of the British between Cambrai and St. 
Quentin, placed the astride the 
La Bassée Canal in a dangerous salient. 
They were forced to retreat, and were 
rapidly followed up by Birdwood’s 
troops. By Oct. 4th Birdwood was in 
a position to shell Lille; but not wishing 
to damage the city, he waited for Plumer 
to cross the Lys and for Horne to cross 
the Scarpe. These two enveloping 
movements forced the enemy out of 
Lille, which fell into our hands on the 
evening of the 17th. The same ad- 
vances gave us Douai. 

The whole Allied front was now going 
forward and nothing could stop it. 
In Flanders the enemy was retrea 
from the Lys towards the Scheldt. 
Farther to the s. Virdwood was closing 
in on Tournai, and Horne was threat- 
ening to encircle Valenciennes. In the 
center the British 3rd and 4th Armies 
were moving up the w. bank of the 
Sambre Canal, while Debeney’s Ist Fr. 
Army was p forward on the Bg. ' 
bank of the same waterway. Farther B., 
Pétain, with the 4th, 5th, and 10th Fr. 
Armies, was pushing northward out of 
Champagne, fighting hard, but 
i halt Mc ht day, and slowly but 
surely wing nearer to the main Ger. 
line of retreat. On his right the Ameri- 
cans to the wp. and Gouraud to the w. 
of the Argonne Forest had forced their 
way through the Kriemhilde system. 
By Nov. 3 Valenciennes was in British 
hands. On Nov. 5th the New Zea- 
landers pushed into Le Quesnoy, and by 
the eve the enemy's resistance on 
the whole nt from the Scheldt to the 
s. of the Forest of Mormal collapsed. 
this battle of the Samspre the British 
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captured 19,000 prisoners and 450 guns. 
The end was now very near. On 
Nov. Sth the 1st American Army reached 
the outskirts of Sedan, while Gouraud 
advanced to the Meuse at Charleville. 
On Nov. 9th the British guards and 
162nd_ Division entered Maubeuge, 
and on the morning of the lith the 
Canadians entered Mons. At this time 
the Germans were in disorderly retreat 
through the tangled country of the 
Ardennes. Their condition was hope- 
less; an armistice was imperative. | 


The Armistice was signed at 5 a.m. 
on Nov. 11th, and at the eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh 
month of the year 1918 the bugles ‘sang 
truce.’ The World War had been won. 

For the main conditions of the Armis- 
tice, see ARMisTiIcn, and for the Peace 
Treaty, signed July 28, 1919, see Prac 
CONFERENCES, 


The Toll—An estimate of the casu- 
alties in this, the most bloody war that 
ever was waged, is given. he killed, 
including the missing exceeded 
9,000,000, while the deaths from disease 
and privation amongst pops. in the 
Eastern theaters of war are incalculable. 


It has been estimated by trust- 
worthy authorities that the total number 
of deaths caused directly and undirectly 
were 30,000,000. 

The war expenditure from 1914 to the 
end of 1919 of the various countries 


engaged has been estimated as follows :— 


i At par of 

Entente Allies Currencies 
France....... eoeeeeecene 37,588,000,000 
Italy. Cees 14,794,000,000 
Russia a........ e 20,500,000,000 


United States... .cccce ee 33,456,000, 
Other Active 
Participants, o 0000 o o 8,500,000,000 
Total.............$ 163,782,000,000 


23,658,000,000 
Net. Total. .........$ .140,124,000,000 
Central Powers 


Germany........... 49,362,000,000 
All Other C. e © 000000000 6 33,985,000,000 
Total sesos ka Gee 83,347,000,000 


.. Grand Total..........$ 223,471, 


It is considered that no accurate 
estimates can ever be obtained in the 
case of Russia, Austria, and Turkey. 
The total cost of the World War has 
recently been put at $250,000,000,000 
direct and $325,000,000,000 indirect. 

Another estimate, taking into ac- 
count the capitalized value of war 
pensions, moneys borrowed, shipping 
losses, depreciation of factories, and, 


48,944,000,000 | W 
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value of ceded territory, is as follows:— 
Country. Total Losses. Net Losses. 

Br.Emp.$26,000,000,000 $17,500,000,000 
France 31,000,000,000 27,250,000,000 


Italy:  10,500,000,000 8,500,000,000 
Belgium 2,750,000,000  1,000,000,000 
Ger. 43,500,000,000 


WORLD WAR DEBTS, see Dunn, 
AR. 


WORM, general name for number of 
related animals—see TYHELMIN- 
THES (Flat-worms); $TURBELLARIAN 
Worms; TremMaTtops Worms (Fulkes); 
Tapeworms (Cestoda); NEMATOMOR- 
PHA (Hair Worms); and Cu2rTopopa 
(Bristle Worms, including Sea Worm 
and Earth Worms). 


WORM, BOLL. See Bortz, Woru: 
COTTON INSECTS. 


WORM, BOOK. See Boor Worx. 


WORMS occur in intestines of chi- 
dren; presence of small thread-worms 
lead to wasting, itching of anus, irri- 
tation at the nose, and a strong salt. and 
water enema is given every second night 
for a week; if no improvement, castor 
oil is necessary; mercurial ointment is 
applied to anus. Round-worms may 
be 10 inches long; the symptoms are 
much the same as above, and a doctor 
must be summoned. 


WORMS (49° 39’ N., 8° 21° E, 
town, on Enina, —— Ger 
many; has magnificen omanesque 
cathedral, dating from XII. cent. ,and 
other old churches. Has important river 
trade; manufactures Liebfrauenmilch 
wine, artificial wool, bone dust, tobacco, 
patent leather, furniture, machinery. 
. was one of Charlemagne’s residences. 
Here in 1521 Luther defended his the 
ological position at Diet of W. Pop. 
(1920) 44,290. i 


WORMWOOD, an aromatic extrac 
obtained from Artemisia absinthium, 
a composite; used in preparation of 
absinthe and as a tonic. 


WORONZOV, MIKHAU VORONT- 


SOV (1714-67), Russ. imperial chance- 
lor under Elizabeth and Catherine II. 
His nephew, ALEXANDER ROMANOVICE 
(1741-1805), was ambassador and after 
W imperial chancellor. Another 
nephew, Semen Romanoviıcau (1744 
1832), was ambassador in London; and 
his 8.. Mixuai, SEMENOVICH (1782- 
1856), was a brilliant soldier and suc 
— administrator of southern prov- 
ces. 


WORSBOROUGHEH (53° 31’ N., 1° 28’ 
‘W.), town, W. Riding, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land; and steel-works; 


per contra, loans, indemnity, capitalized | Pop, 13,000. 


as mp 
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WORSHIP, » ANCESTOR, see AN- 
CESTOR WORS 

WORSLEY (5 (53° 30’ N., 2° 23’ wv 
town, Lancaster, England: cotton, 
Pop. 14,000. 
Silece Mises: 

age, rmany, where on 

6, 1870, the Germans under Frederi ick: | t 
William, Crown Prince of Prussia, de- 
feated the French under MacMahon. 

WORTH, WILLIAM JENKINS (1794 
~—1849), American soldier; born in Hud- 
son, Columbia County, New York, 
March 1, 1794; died in San Antonio, 
Texas, May 7, 1849. He was command- 
er of cadets at West Point 1820-1828; 
colonel 8th Infantry 1838, and served 
in war with Florida indians in 1840; 
chief commander, 1841-1842, brevetted 
brigadier-general for distinguished ser- 
vices. At the battle of Monterey in the 
Mexican War when unable to communi- 
cate with the commander-in-chief, act- 
ing on his own initiative he carried aio 
forts on the line of approach and fought 
through the streets to the Grand Plaza. 
General Taylor arrived from the oppo- 
site side and received the town’s sur- 
render. Worth was awarded a sword by 
Co was vetted major 


ngress and bre 
general. He also fought with distinction 
at Cerro Gordo, Pueblo, and in the 
storming of the City of Mexico. In 
1858 a monument to his memory was 
erected in New York at Broadway and 
25th street. 


WORTHING (50° 49’ N., 0° 22’ W), 


watering-place, Sussex, England. Pop. 
(1921) 35,224. 
WORTHINGTON, HENRY ROS- 


SITER (1817-1880), American inventor; 
born in New York, December 17, 1817; 
died at Tarrytown, N. Y., December 17, 
1880. He invented a pump to keep up 
one water supply in the boilers in 1841 
and this was followed by a direct-action 
steam pump. Later he constructed at 
Savannah, Gerogia, a direct-action com- 
pound engine for water works, a duplex 
pump, and other inventions. 


WOTHERSPOON, WILLIAM WAL- 


LACE (1850-1921), American military 
officer; born in Washington, November 
16, 1850; died October 21, 1921. He 
served in the Indian and Mexican wars 
and in the Philippines, and was collector 
at the port of Oloilo, P. I.; commander 
of army schools Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas 1903; general staff U.S.A. 1909- 
1910; president Army College 1910-1921. 
Chief of staff U.S. A., April-November 
1914. Retired same year. Superinten- 
cant of public works State of New York 


WOTTON, SIR HENRY (and Oxford: 
Eng. author; ed. Winchester and Oxford; 


WRASSES 


ambassodor at Venice, 1604-12, 1616~19, 
1621-24; diplomatic envoy at Paris, 
1612, The Hagué, 1614, Vienna, 1620. 
Author of poems notably Character of 
G WOOND: Life), etc. 


O in 'which the length is greater 
the depth, and bleeding is usual; 
lera. in which the o ng is a 


ular, the edges torn, and bleeding less; 
punctured, in which the | depth is greater 
than the — and may 

from injury to deep structures in the 
vicinity; gunshot, in which the opening 
of entrance is smaller than the opening 
of exit, and er depends on the 
structures involved, bl being usu- 
ally slight. W.’s are treated by — 
me with — — removing dirt 

etc., stopping » dressing with 


gauze, an pandanine wigs Bran are in- 


juries to eee ae layers of the skin or 


tissues, but without open wound; treat- 
aM h ice, massage, lead and 'opium 
on. 


WOUWERMAN, PHILIP (1619-68); 
Dutch painter of cavalry scenes; famous 
for ‘white horse’ in many pictures. 

WOYRSCH, REMUS VON (1847), 
Ger. soldier; at beginning of World War 
commanded Landwehr corps which 
co-operated with the Austrians on the 
San, and was prominent in the pursuit of 


the Russians across the Vistula (July 
1915); later commanded army up in 
Volhynia, which was driven back by the 


Russians (June 1916); took over Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria’s army group. (Oct. 


1916). 
WRANGEL, FRIEDRICH HEIN- 


RICH ERNST, COUNT VON (1784— 


1877); Pruss. soldier; distinguished 
Napoleonic Misi commanded in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, 1 — Berlin — 
1848, and no. in Denmark, 1 
WRANGEL, BARON PETER 4870), 
Russian general; at beginning of — d 
War commanded cavalry _ squadro 
which captured the first two Ger. guns 
taken by the Russians; promoted col- 
onel and made a.p.c. to late Tsar; com- 
mander of a Cossack regiment, and later 
of division, on Galician front (1915); 
after the revolution joined Kaledin an 
Alexeieff, and subsequently became one 
of Denikin’s generals, succeeding the 
latter as leader of the anti-Bolshevist 
movement in the s.; while Red armies 
were engaged in Polish War, advanced 
from the Crimea, and rallied strong 
support to his side; movement collapsed 
(Nov. 1920), Wrangel being compelled 
to escape on board ship from Sevastopol. 


WRASSES (Labride), aoe upped 
rock-loving, brightly colored bony fishes, 
th strong, crushing teeth; distribution 





world-wide; over 500 species known. 
many being American. 

WRAXALL, SIR NATHANIEL WIL- 
LIAM (1751-1821), Eng. his. writer: 
wrote Hist. Memoirs of My Own Time 
(1815), Memoirs of Valois Kinas (1777). 


WREDE, KARL PHILLIPP, PRINCE | in 


VON (1767-1838), Bavarian contingent 

Napoleon’s army until 1813: after 

ie desertion headed contingent 
es. 


WREN, SIR CHRISTOPHER (1632 
~1723), Eng. architect; was devoted as 
Oxford student to mathematics, 
astronomy, chemistry, and anatomy. 
Architecture came, however, to engage 
his chief interest, and he had his great 
opportunity when London was lald in 
ruins by the fire of 1666. He was the 
architect of the new St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and of some 50 other churches 


WRENS (Troglogytide); a family of 
minute Perching Birds, almost 300 in 
number. Although most abundant in 
S. America, several es occur in N. 
America, Europe, an 


WRESTLING, anc. and wid 
sport, mentioned uently in class, 
literature; prominent feature of Olym- 


pic games. Various styles practised; Ct 


commonest known as catc n; 
both shoulders on ground at the same 
time constitute a throw. 


WREXHAM (53° 2’ N., 3° W.); town, | 1908-1909 


Denbigshire, Wales; breweries, tan- 
neries. Pop. (1921) 19,002. 


WRIGHT, CARROLL DAVIDSON 
1840-1909), statistician and socivlogist. 
orn in Dunbarton, New Hampshire, 
July 28, 1840; died in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, February 20, 1909. In the 
Civil War joined the 14th New Hamp- 
shire volunteers, promoted Colonel 1864. 
In 1865 he joined the Massachusetts bar 
and practised in Boston in 1867; mem- 
ber State senate 1872-1873; chief of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 1873-1888; 
national commissioner of labor 1885; 
professor social economics Columbian 
University (Now George Washington), 
1902. Author Outlines of Practical 
Sociology, 1899; Battles of Labor, 1906, 
and others. 


WRIGHT, HAROLD BELL (1872), 
American novelist. Born in me, 
New York, May 4, 1872. He worked as 
a painter and decorator, 1887—1892, 
landscape painter, 1892-1897; pastor o 
Christian (Cisciples) Church, 1897—1908. 
His ks have been widely popular. 
1903; Shepherd af the Bies, 1907; Cal- 





f | Associations vf Euro 


WRIGHT 


ling of Dan Mathews, 1909: Thei 

— 1912; — es of oe World, 

; Re-creation o B 1919; 
clen of Old House, 1924. = 





Born 
Connecticut, March 6, 1820; 


divisior at the Battle of the Wilderness, 
a corps at Spottyslvania Court House 
and Cold arbor; promoted major 
general for services at battle of Ope- 
quaon Creek and Cedar Creek 1864: 
promoted major general for gallant 


to | conduct at capture of Petersburg, March 


Sopa — joined g —— 
eptember : jo _ the 

Army as lfeut.-colonel of engineers: 
brigadier general and chief of engineers 
June 1879, retired 1884. 


WRIGHT, LUKE E, (1847-1922); 
statesman and diplomat. Born in Ten- 
nessee in 


Philippine Commission 1900-1904, pres- 
ident of the Commission 1903-1904. 


War, 


WRIGHT, MABEL OSGOOD (1859), 
American author; born in New York. 
January 26, 1859; Contributing editor 
of Bird Lore. Author Friendship of 
1894; Bir 1895; The 

eam Fox Story Book, 1900; Flower: 
and Ferns în Their Haunts, 1901: The 
Garden, You, and I, 1906; Princess 
roue Hat, 1910; Captain of the Watch, 
WRIGHT, ORVILLE (1871), Amer 
ican aviator and inventor. Born in 
Dayton, Ohio, August 19, 1871. Edu- 
cated at pubiic schools. He became 
early interested in fi devices and with 
his brother Wilbur, d. 1912, was the 
first to fly in a heavier than air machine 
in 1903. From 1905 he made flights at 
Dayton, Ohio, and in other parts of the 
United States and in Europe. Gold 
medal from the French Academy of 
Sciences. He has been awarded honors 
and medals by many of the Scientific 
B.S. Earlham 


College 1909; L.L.D. Oberlin 1910; 
Director of the his a Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Dayton, Ohio. 


WRIGHT 


WURTZ 





WRIGHT, THOMAS (1810-77), Eng. 
antiquary ; helped to found Brit. Arch- 
æological Association, Percy Soc., Shake- 
speare Soc.; voluminous writer. 


WRIGHT, SITEDE.. (1867-1912), 
his brother 


and roduced the 
first heavier than air Prod for flying 
in 1903. He patented the now famous 


Wright biplane both in thisjcountry and 
abroad. 


WRIST, the joint uniting the hand 
with the forearm. See SKELETON. 


WRIT, the legal instrument for en- 
forcement of authority of a court of law, 
and the judicial process for summoning 
an offender. 


WRITING, the earliest type of w. 
among primitive peoples is pictorial. 
Those who are prevented by distance 
or time from communicating their ideas 
to others by word of mouth naturally 
resort to the use of symbolical pictures. 
Soon these pictorial symbols become con- 
ventional, and each word has its def- 
inite symbol. A great step is taken when 
an attempt is made to represent gram- 
matical changes. New symbols are 
then invented to express syllables. 
Finally the symbols become phonetic, 
i.e. individual sounds are represented by 
individual letters. But while verbal 
and syllabic symbols are common 
achievements among primitive peoples, 
— creation of the p phonetic alphabet is 

rare ronnan, The oldest known 
alphabet is the Semitic, dating from 
about 1000 »B.c., and from it most known 
alphabets are derived. 


WRITING, CUNEIFORM. See Cu- 
NEIFORM WRITING. 


WROTHAM (51° 19’ N., 0° 17’ E.), 
town, Kent, England. Pop. 4,000. 


WRY-NECE, Tortcorus, is a de- 
formity caused. by an affection of the 
sterno-mastoid muscle, may be 
acute, due to exposure to cold; congenital, 
due to arrested development or to injury 
to the sterno-mastoid muscle at birth, 
or — due to nervous derange- 
men 


WUCHANG (30° 27’ N., 114° 46’ E.), | his 


city on Yangtse-kiang, 
cotton mills. Pop. c. 66, 

WUCHOW (23° 30’ N., 111° 15’ E., 
treaty port, on Si-kiang, Kwang-Si, 
Chins. Pop. (1921) 348,220. 

WUHU (81° 20’ N., 118° 30’ E., 
treaty port, on Yangtse- Ngan- 
hui, China; exports rice. Pop. (1921) 
235,550 A 

eral consisting of | 


WULFENITE, mineral 
lead molybdate; "found in lead ore. 


Hu-peh, Ohina; 


WULFSTAN (d. 1023), bp. of Worces- 
ter, 1003-1016; abp. of York, 1003-23; 
various homilies bear his name. 

of 


WULFSTAN, ST. (1012-75), bp. 
Worcester, 1062; last Anglo-Saxon bp. 

WUNDT, WILHELM MAX (1832- 
1920), Ger. psychologist; prof. of phil- 
osophy at Leipzig (1875-1915); founder 
of ‘laboratory school’ in psychology; 
writings include System of Philosophy, 
1889; Principles of Physiological Psy- 
chology (5th ed. trans. py Titchener, 
1904), and Die Nationen und thre Phil- 
osop en, a eulogy of Ger. culture, written 
during the war. 

WUNTHO (23° 56’ N., 95° 45’ E.), 
petty native state, Upper Burma; came 
under Brit. administration, 1891. Pop. 
160,000. Capital, Wuntho. 


WUPPER (51° 13’ N., 77° E.), river, 
Rhineland, Prussia; joins Rhine below 
Cologne. 


WUETTEMBERG, republic, 6. Ger- 
many (48° 40’ N., 9° 30’ E.); bounded 
N. by Baden and Bavaria, E. by Bavaria, 
s. by Switzerland, w. by Baden. Sur- 
face ts generally undulating, reaching 
an extreme height of over 3,780 ft. in 
Mt. Baiersbronn in the Black Forest 
region in w.; drained by Danube, 
Neckar, and other streams; large area 
forested. Chief industry is agriculture; 
live stock fs extensively raised; wheat, 
oats, rye, potatoes, turnips, and other 

one cultivated; vines: minerals in- 

e salt, iron, limestone: manufac- 
— textiles, paper, leather, hardware, 
tobacco, beer, — firearms, gunpow- 
der, etc. xports cereals, live stock, 
timber, gunpowder, textiles, etc. Edu- 
cation is free and obligatory; Tübingen 
is seat of a univ. Cap. Stuttgart. 

Present constitution dates from Sept. 
25, 1919; supreme power is Landtag of 
150 members, which appoints state min- 
— i — 7. 534 sq. m.; pop. (1919) 


WURTTEMBERG, ALBREC HT, 


DUKE OF (1865), Ger. field-marshal; 
commanded 4th Army advance into 
France across Ardennes (Aug. 1914); 
after battle of the Aisne (Sept. 1915) 
army was transferred to Ypres sector, 

where it fought against the Butish (1914 
-15); succeeded by General Sixt von 
; commanded reserve army (1916); 
military representative in ce-Lor- 
raine (1917); after revolution (Nov.. 
1918) lost succession to the throne- 
Würtemberg electing to become a re, 


public. 

WURTZ, CHARLES ADOLPHE 
(1817-84), Fr. chemist; discovered phos- 
phrous, oxychloride, ‘and phosphorous 
| acid; converted alkyl isocyanates into 


WURZBURG 


amines; showed sodium action on alkyl 
halides; prepared ethylene oxide and 
glycols; exp ed constitution of gly- 
cerine; studied condensation of alde- 
hyde to aldol. 
tow on MMA Eevee aoa: 
wh, on a a ; 
dates from VII. cent.: 
XI. cent. 


WU-TING-FANG, a Chinese diplo- 
mat. He studied English and Chinese 
classics and afterwards took a law course 
în England. He was secretary of the 
Chinese commission to negotiate with 
Japan, in 1885. In 1897 he was appoint- 
ed minister to the United States, Peru 
and Spain. Retruning to China he took 
a sponges part in the revolution 
which overthrew the Manchu dynasty 
and was active in the political move- 
ments of the following years. He was 
adherent of Sun-Yat-Sen in his attempt 
to overthrow the Chinese administration, 
and in 1903 occupied the position of 
rye minister in China. e died in 


WYANDOTTE, a city of Michigan, 
in Wyane Co. Tt is on the Michigan 
Southern, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, the Grand Trunk and other 
railways, and on the Detroit River. 
Its industries include the manufacture 
of chemicals, iron, steel ships, trucks, 
gasoline engines, automobiles, etc. There 
is a public library and a hospital. Pop. 
(1920) 13,851. 

WYANDOTTE CAVE, cave, 5 miles 
N.E. of Leavenworth, Crawford County, 
Indiana, U.S.A.; noted for its immense 
chambers 
and s 


WYATT, 
Eng. poet 





and its stalagmites and 
tes. h 


¿advanced | Chinese 


WYLIE 


te 
——— 
WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM (c. 1640- 
1716), Eng. dramatist; b. Clive: ed. | 
Oxford, admitted to Inner Temple: | 


with troops as far as Lu 
but was forced to disband: 


lions 


Coll., Oxford, 1356-60; presented to the 
Crown living of Lutterworth, 1374: 
pular preacher in 


reco as a po 
London, and as the friend of John of 
Gaunt; hostile critic of Papacy in State 


ergy 
roperty, it was lawful |; 
for the State to deprive unworthy clergy 
of property. W. was summoned to ap- 
before the abp. of Canterbury at 
t. Paul’s 1377; John of Gaunt’s sup- 
porters broke up the trial, and a riot 
ensued. Pope ibe ent XI. condemned 
18 ‘conclusions’ m W.’s writings, 
1378. Meantime W. had been engaged 
(with Nicholas Hereford and John Pur- 
vey) on an Eng. translation of the Bible 
from the Lat. Vulgate, and in organizing 
a band of secular priests as itinerant 
preachers. In 1379 he 
regis, dec 
the 


erroneous, but W, 
was unmolested. He retired to Lutter 
d. there of a stroke while 
ass, 

WYCOMBE, Cueprmea o 
Wrcomsp (51° 38’ N., 0° 45’ W.) wn, 
Bu hams England; manufac- 
chairs. Pop. Pet) e152, 


Hieu 


es. 
OF, see 


1815-87). 
China and —— in 


WILLIAM OF WIKEHAM. 
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WYMAN 
WYMAN, WALTER (1848-1911), 
American surgeon; born in St. Louis, 


Missouri, August 17, 1848; died Novem- 
ber 21, 1911. He graduated at Amherst 
in 1870: St. Louis Medical College in 
1873, and joined the Marine Hospital 
Service in. 1876. Through his efforts 
the present quarantine laws were passed 
in 1893; the first National Sanatorium 
for consumptives established at Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico, and a hygienic 
laboratory at Washington. Supervising 
surgeon-general, 1891-1902; surgeon- 
general United States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service from 1902 
until his death. 


WYMONDHAM 
E.), town, Norfolk, England. 


WYNAAD, Warnap (11° 45’ N, 
76° E.), tableland of W. Ghats, Malabar, 
Madras, Brit. India; gold mines; tea and 

coffee plantations. 


WYNTOUN, ANDREW OF (d. c. 


52° 34’ N. 1° 7’ 


1420), Scot. rh chronicler; his 
Orygynale Cronykle of Scotland is of great 
value philologically. 


WYOMING, one of the n 
states of the U.S. (43° N., 107° 33" W wo 
bounded n. by Montana, zg. by 8. Dakota 
and Nebraska, s. by Colorado and Utah, 
w. by Utah, Idaho, and Montana; the 
surface on either side of the Rocky Mts. 
main range, 12,200 to 13,800 ft.) forms 
plateau of from 7,000 to 8,000 ft. above 
sea-level; chief ranges are the Wind 
River, Teton, Salt River, Owl Creek, 
and Laramie Mts., and among the high- 
est peaks are Frémont Peak ds, 790 ft.), 
Grand Teton (c. 13,700 ft.), Gannett 
Peak (13,770 ft.), and Chauvenet Peak 
(13,000 ft.); watered by Green, Snake, 
Yellowstone, Big Horn, Powder, N. 
Platte, and other streams. There are 
pine forests among the hills, and in the 
N.W. is YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
The climate is temperate and healthy 
in the lower districts, more severe in 
the mountains. Chief towns are Chey- 
enne (cap.), Laramie, Sheridan. Large 
area is covered with valuable timber; 


excellent grazing land, and large 
numbers aati —— and ‘sheep are 
raised ; ture is carried on by 


WYTTENBACH 


irrigation and dry farming. Mining is 
most important industry, the minerals 
found including coal, gold, silver, cop- 
per, iron, tin, soda, limestone, salt, 
——— See map v.s. 

Wyoming was not permanently set- 
fied by white men until the second half 
of the 19th cent.; the discovery of gold 
caused a great influx of population in 
1867-8, and the country was organized 
as a terr. in 1869; admitted to Union as 
a state (1890). Executive power is 
vested in a governor, assisted by various 
ofticers of state; legislative power is in 
the hands of a senate of 27 members and 
a house of representatives of 57 members, 
elected for four and two years respective- 
ly, by popular vote; education is free 
and obligatory. Railway mileage, 1,906; 
area, 97,914 sq. m.; pop. 194,400. 

WYOMING, UNIVERSITY OF, a 
State institution of higher education, 
at Laramie, Wyoming, founded in 1887. 
It is co-educational and is supported by 
the State. It has about 1,000 students 
and about 60 instructors. 


WYOMING VALLEY (41° N., 104° 
W.), fertile valley, Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 20 miles long and 
3—4 miles wide; traversed ,by the N. 
branch of the Susquehanna; contains 
anthracite coal deposits. 


WYSE, SIR THOMAS (1791-1862), 
Irish statesman; Brit. am or to 
Greece, 1849. 


WYTHE, GEORGE (1726-1806), an 
American patriot, born in Elizabeth * 
Va. In 1775 he was elected to the Con- 
tinental Congress, and in 1776 signed 
the Declaration of Independence. He 
was appointed judge of the high court 
of chancellory of Virginia, and served as 
chairman of the State for twenty years. 
From 1779 to 1789 he was professor of 
law at William and Mary College, and 
was a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. 


WYTTENBACH, DANIEL ALBERT 
(1746-1820), classical scholar. W.'s 
chief works include an edition of Plu- 
tarch’s Moralia (pub. Oxford), Life of 
David Ruhnken (in Lat.), an edition of 
Plato’s Phado. 





X, 24th letter of alphabet; descended 
from Semitic Samech through Gk. 27; 
pronounced ks, but z when initial con- 
sonant, e.g. Xenophon. 


XANTHI, Esxiye (41° 12’ N., 24° 53’ 
¥.), town, on Eskije, vilayet Adrianople, 
European Turkey; noted for tobacco. 
Pop. (1920) 17,177. 


XANTHIC ACID (C? H50O.CS.SH), 
hea organic acid, decomposing at 
25° O.; the cupric salt is yellow, whence 
name (Gk. zanthos, yellow). 


uscle, 
the liver and pancreas, and in urine; 
oxidises to urea when treated with HOL 


B.P. 350° C.,—which the parent of 
several dyestuffs. 

 XANTHIPPE, wife of Socrates; tradi- 
tionally notorious as a 0. 


XANTHOXYLUM, genus of trees and 
shrubs, order Rutace® ; species is Prickly 
Ash or Toothache Tree (X. fraxineum). 


XANTHUS (36° 20’ N., 29° 25’ E.), 
ancient city, on Xanthus, Lycia, Asia 
Minor; besieged and destroyed by the 
Persians under Harpagus, c. 545 B.O., 
— oy the Romans under Brutus, 


XAVIER, FRANCIS (1506-52), Cath- 
olic saint, of Span. birth; ed. Paris: 
became friend of St. Ignatius Loyola; 
set sail for India, 1540; preached at Goa, 
Travancore, Ceylon, Malay Archipelago, 
Japan, Malacca, Singapore; d. of fever 
on St. John Island; canonised, 1621: 
cles were attributed to him; in 
person he was short and fair; and like 
other mystics was very practical; of 
undoubted power of evangelisation. 
XENARTHRA, a sub-order of the 


EDENTATES, 


XENIA, a city of Ohio, in Greene Co., 
of which it is the county seat. It is 
on the Pittsburgh, Oincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis, the Cincinnati, Hamilton 


and Dayton, and the Pennsylvanta 
Railroad, and on Shawnee Oreek. Its 
industries include a cordage plant, paper 
mills, carriage works, shoe factories, and 
saw and planing mills. It is the seat 
of the United Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary and Wilberforce University 


for Colored Students. Here also is the 


State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans 
Home. The public buildings include a 
court house and a public library. Pop. 
(1920) 9,110. 


XENOCRATES OF CHALCEDON 
(396-314 B.C.), Gk. philosopher; disciple 
of Plato, on whose death he accompanied 
Aristotle to the court of Hermeias of 
Atarneus and Assus; returning to Athens, 
he succ. Speusippus as head of the 


Academy. 


XENON, X. Atomic Weight 130°2. 
One of the inert gases occurring in 
small quantities in the atmosphere. It 
is the least volatile constituent, being 
found in the final residues after evaporat- 
ing large quantities of liquid air. One 
hundred and seventy million parts of 
air contain one part of xenon, and it 
also occurs in the gases evolved from 
many thermal springs. It was first 
discovered by Ramsey and Travers in 
1898. It boils at = 109°1° C., its critical 
temperature is +16°6° O., and its 
critical pressure 58'2 atmospheres. At 
N.T.P. 1 litre of the gas weighs 5'851 
gms. and its density is 65°35, compared 
with oxygen as 16. 


XENOPHANES OF COLOPHON 
(fi. VI. cent. B.C.), a satiric poet who 
attacked the anthropo-morphism o2 
popular religion; sometimes, but without 
sufficient reason, regarded as the founder 
of the Eleatic school (g.v.). 


XENOPHON (c. 430-355 B.C.), Gk. 
historian; joined Gk. mercenaries, who 
followed Cyrus against Persia. Cyrus 
was slain and Xenophon led the ‘Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand’ through enia 
to the Black Sea; su uently attached 
himself to aus, of Sparta. 
Late in life wrote his masterpieces— 
mainly cences: the Anabasis, & 
narrative of the retreat of the 10,000; 


XERXES 


the Memorabilia, reminiscences and 
memorials of Socrates—whom he revered 
Agesilaus, a memoir; and Hellenica, 
which covers 49 years of Gk. history 


XERXES I. (c. 519-465 B.C.), king of 
Persia (485); led the great expedition 
against Greece, which was withstood at 
Thermopyle by the immortal 300. The 
Persian fleet was destroyed at Salamis, 
and he retired after destroying Athens; 
murdered by Artabanus, he was succ. 
by his son, X. II 


XIMENES DE CISNEROS, FRAN- 
CISCO, *JIMENES (1436-1517), Span. 
(Castilian) ecclesiastic and statesman; 
chaplain to Cardinal Mendoza, 1480: 

me Franciscan monk, 1483; famous 
for austerities; confessor to Queen 
Isabella, 1492; provincial of Franciscan 
order, 1494; reformed monastic system: 
abp. of Toledo, 1495; regent, 1506: 
cardinal, 1507; subsequently inquisitor- 
gen.; led expedition to N. Africa, ca 
tured Oran, 1509; regent of Castile, 1516; 


X Y Z CORRESPONDENCE 


X-RAYS, see Rontaen Rays. 


XYLENNE. C6H4(CH3)2. Also known 
as dimethylbenzene. Three isomeric 
forms occur, known as ortho-, meta- and 
para-xylene respectively. They are 
similar in their properties, being mobile, 
inflammable liquids, having rather plea- 
sant odors. They are volatile in steam 
and distill without decomposition. They 
occur in coal tar, meta-xylene forming 
about 80% of the fraction distilling 
between 136-141° C., while the ortho- 
and para- compounds are present in 
small quantities. They cannot be 
separated by distillation, and chem- 
ical means are needed in order to isolate 
them in the pure state. All three have 
valuable solvent properties, similar to 
those of benzene. On oxidation they 
form toluic acid. 


X Y Z CORRESPONDENCE. Presi- 
dent Adams of the U.S.A. used this term 
in the Congress reports for the letters 
of Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry, who 
were am ors to Talleyrand in 
France, . 





Y, 25th letter of alphabet: derived 
from Gk. upsilon; in M.E. g and y were 
confused, hence use of y as consonant 
in yard (O.E. geard). 


YABLONOI (53° N., 115° E.), range 
of mountains, E. Siberia, extending from 
Urga, N.E. to Chita; highest point, 
Mount Sokhondo, 8,040 feet. i 


YACHOW-FU (29° 58’ N., 102° 55’ 
. ), town, on Ya, Sze-chuen, China; 
tea. Pop. 38,000. , 


YAK, GRUNTING OX, or Pephagus 
Grunniens, a large Tibetan ox, which 
exists both in the wild and 
domesticated state. Two of its chief 
characteristics are the fringe of long 

dulous hair along each flank and 
fhe huge whisk of hair at the end of 
the tail. In summer the coat is a 
deep rich brown; the horns are black, 
large and strong. The distinction be- 
tween wild and domesticated Ys. is 
the grey hair on the nostrils of the 
former. They can live at very high 
altitudes, and the domesticated animal 
fs used as a beast of burden and yields 
milk and meat. 


YAKIMA, a city of Washington, in 
Yakima Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Southern Pacific and 
the Oregon, Washington Railroad and 
Navigation Company Railroads. It was 
formerly known as North Yakima. It 
ds the center of an extensive cattle raising 
and lumbering region. It has a hospital, 
a public library and Federal buildings. 
Pop. (1920) 18,539. 


YAKIMA RIVER. In the State of 
‘Washington. It rises in the Cascade 
Mountains, flows south-east 175 miles 
joining the Columbia about 6 miles 
north of Paséo and Kennewick. Its 
course is through a rich coal and farming 
country. The North Pacific Railway 
traverses the entire length of the valley 
of the Yakima. 


YAKUB KHAN, see AFGHANISTAN. 


YAKU-SHIMA (30° 20’ N., 130° 30’ 
E.), island of Japan, S. of Kiushiu. 


YALE, ELIHU (1648-1721), Maer- 
chant, Philanthropist. Born near Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, April 5, 1648; died in 
London, England, July 8, 1721. Son of 
Thomas Yale, who settled in New 
Haven, in 1638. He was educated in 
England, engaged in business in India, 
and was governor of the East India Com- 
pany’s fort at Madras, 1687-1792, re- 
turning to England in the latter year. 
He never came back to New England, 
but gave books and money to the Col- 
legiate School, established at Saybrook 
in 1700, which in 1745 was named Yale 
College in his honor. 


. YALE, LINUS (1821-1868), an Amer- 
ican inventor, born at Salisbury, N.Y. 
After a study of mechanical problems, 
in 1851 he invented and patented a 
safety lock. From this time until his 
death he was considered an authority 
on matters relating to locks, and invented 
many varieties and combinations of 
locks. The Yale lock is now in almost 
universal use. 


YALE UNIVERSITY ' YANETON 
2 E 


YALE UNIVERSITY. At New Haven, 
Connecticut. Founded in 1701 as the 
Collegiate School of Connecticut at 
Saybrook, of which Abraham Pierson 
was the first rector. It was moved to 


district, Upper Burma. Pop. 245,000. 
Capital, YAMETHIN. Pop. 9,200. 


YANAON, Yanam (16° 44’ N., 82° 15° 
E.), Fr. settlement, avari, Madras 
India; area, 5 sq. miles. Pop. 5,200. 


YANCEY, WILLIAM LOWNDES 
1814-1863), political leader and orator. 
orn at Ogeechee Shoals, Georgia, 

August 10, 1814; died July 27, 1863. 
He studied at Williams College, gradu- 
ated at the Lawrence Scientific School 
in 1834, and was editor of the Greenville 
Mountaineer which supported the Union. 
After an unfortunate experience as a 
planter he returned to law practice and 
was elected to the Alabama legislature 
1841-1844; Congress 1844-1846, resigning 

























in the following order: Medical School, 
1813; Divinity School, 1822; Law 
School, 1824; Sheffield Scientific School, 
1847; School of Forestry, 1866. The 
name Yale University was adopted in 
1887. The University organization in- 
cludes Yale College, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Graduate School, School of Fine 
Arts, School of Music, Forestry School 
and Schools of Religion, Medicine, an 

Law. The Peabody Museum and Os- 
born Observatory are separately or- 
ganized. Women are admitted to the 
School of Fine Arts, Department of 
Music, and Ph.D. course, of Graduate 
School. The University corporation 
consists of 10 Congregational ministers, 
6 representatives of the Alumni, and the 
governor and lieutenant-governor of 
Connecticut. The special endowment 


Montgomery, Alabama, and led a move- 
ment which adopted the ‘Alabama 
Platform’ at the National Democratic 
Convention, Baltimore, the delegates 
pledging themselves not to vote for any 
candidate who opposed government 
protection of slavery. On the ques- 
tion of secession in 1860 he favored it, 
and made speeches in the North on the 
— ot pa ooo He pacamo the 
er of the Democratic radicals, caus- 
fund of $5,000,000 was completed in fing a division in the party that helped 
1921. The bequest of John W. Sterling | elect Lincoln. He made an unsuccess- 
amounting to about $15,000,000, made | ful journey to England and France to 
ible extensive building plans in 1923, | obtain recognition of the Confederacy, 
cluding a ap ich to cost $6,000,000, | returning in 1862. He was elected 
senator in the Alabama legisla ; 

which office he held until his death. 


YANG-CHOW-FU (32° 25’ N., 119° 
22' E.), city, on Grand Canal, Kiang-su. 
China. Pop. c. 100,000. 


YANGTSE-KIANG (31° 15’ N., 121° 
45' E.), largest river of China and chief 
commercial highway of the country; 
rises in the mountains of Tibet; traverses 
all the central provinces of China, and 
after a tortuous course of 3,200 miles 
enters the Yellow Sea above Shanghai; 
receives numerous tributaries; com- 
municates by the Grand Canal with 
Hoang-ho River; navigable to I-chang. 


YANINA, see JANINA. 


YANKEE, a term now used tn Europe 
for any one born in the U.S.A. During 
the War of Independence it was derisivly 
applied by British soldiers to the New 

nglanders. 


YANETON, a city of South Dakota, 
in Yankton Co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Great Northern, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and 
the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
roads, and on the Missouri River. It 
has an extensive general trade with the 
surrounding country and is a supply 


740 acres lee 2 hele eae eee 
urposes and a zoolo park. Endow- 
Ment funds of the University about 
$30,000,000. President James R. An- 
gell. Students 3,930. Teachers 581. 


YALTA (44° 28’ N., 34° 7’ E.), sea- 
port, resort, Taurida, Russia. Pop. 

YALU (40° 23’ N.; 125° E.), river 
forming boundary between Korea an 
Manchuria. For Battles of Y., see 
Jaran (Russo-JaPANeEsp War) and 
CHINA ( RY). 

YAM, tuberous root of species of 
Dioscorea. used as food in tropics. 


PR AMBALI — N. 26° 33’ E.) 
wn, on a, Bulgaria; agricultural 
district. P Op. 16,000. 


YAMETHIN (20° 27’ N.; 08° 9’ E.), 


YANEKTON COLLEGE 


depot for the Indian agencies and 
military stations along the upper Mis- 
souri River. Its industries include 
planing mills, cement works, 
woolen mills, pork packing establish- 
ments, etc. It is the seat of Yakima 
College and the State Hospital for the 
Insane Pop. (1922) 5,024. 


YANEKTON COLLEGE. At Yankton, 
South Dakota. Oldest institution for 

her education in the Dakotas. Estab- 
lished by the General Assembly of 
Conen gatonal Churches of Dakota 
in 1881. Co-educational and non-sec- 
tarian. The college organization in- 
cludes, Academy, Normal Department, 
Conservatory of Music, Department of 
Art, Department of Expression, and 
Commercial ae artment. The degree 
of B.A. is erred. Students 502. 
Teachers 24. 


YAP, an island of the Caroline group, 
situated in the Pacific ocean, east of the 
Philippines and north of New Guinea. 
Before the World War the Caroline 
{islands belonged to Germany, who 
purchased them from Spain in 1899 for 
some $5,000,000. Yap is theadministra- 
tive center of the western group of the 
archipelago, and had a wireless station 
which became a cause of friction between 
the United States and Japan in 1920. 
Under the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
Germany renounced all her former 
rights in the oversea submarine cables 
she controlled, which included cables 
connecting Yap with Manila, Shanghai, 


flour 


Guam and Menado (Celebes). The 
islands were assigned to Japan by the 
Allies under a mandatory, and Japan 


claimed exclusive control of their cable 
and other communications. The United 
States objected to Japan’s control of 
the Yap cables, contending that as the 
German islands in the Pacific had been 
ceded to the Allied and Associated 
Powers by the Peace Treaty, their 
property could not be disposed of with- 
out the consent of the United States. 
The American view was that Yap should 
be internationalized as a cable landing 
station, and not be solely controlled by 

any single Power. In 1921 the two 
countries adjusted their differences on 
Yap which was an obscure island till it 
became known as an important meeting | ; 
point of oceanic cable lines. 


YAPOCK, see under MARSUPIALS. 
YARD, see WEIGHTS AND MBASURES. 


YARKAND (38° 24’ N., 77° 22’ E.), 
town, on Yarkand — Chin. Turkes- 
tan; rich oasis; rtant trade centre; 
manufactures font er. Pop. c. 95,000. 


YARMOUTH. (1) Great YARMOUTH | & 
(52° 36’ SoTa 1° "44 E.), port, on Yare, 


YATES 


Norfolk, England has fine parish 
church; great centre of herring and 
deepsea fishing; noted for Y. bloaters. 
Y. r oads is a large anchorage off the 
po 


W.) small 
Wight, England. (3) (43° 49’ N., 66° 6’ 
W.) seaport of entry, Yarmouth County, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. Pop. 6,600. 


YARN, fibrous matter made into 
thread for weaving, by process of clean- 
ing, bleaching, spinning into ‘hanks,’ 
and finally by dehydrating; warp y. 
stronger and more elastic than weft y.; 
best cotton yarn weighs 1 lb. for every 
588,000 yards of thread; ordinary 
250,000 yds. per lb.; fine linen thread 
weighs 1 lb. for 180,000 yds.; ordinary, 
60,000 yds. per Ib.; woolen thread is 
much heavier. 


YAROSLAVL (58° N., 39° E. ), govern- 
ment, central Russia; consists of a broad 
depression traversed by Volga: much 
occupied by marshes and forests; soil 
not very fertile; flax widely grown; 
manufactures cotton, linen, flour, tobacco 
Pop. 1,200,000. Capital, YAROSLAVL 
(50° 36/ N., 40° 12’ E.), at junction of 
ar ito and Kotorost; cotton-mills. Pop. 


YARRELL, WILLIAM (1784-1856), 
Brit. naturalist; b. London; entered 
business aS newspaper agent: wrote 
— of British Fishes (1836), History 

halal Birds; famous as angler and 
x ot. 


YARROW (55° 33’ N. 3° 3’ W., 
stream, Selkirkshire, Scotland; issues 
from St. Mary’s Loch and joins Ettrick 
near Selkirk. 


YATES, EDMUND (1831-94), Eng. 
nove and journalist; founder of The 

oria. 

YATES, RICHARD (1818-1873), Am- 
erican politician. Born in Warsaw, 
Kentucky, January 18, 1818; died in 
St. Louis, November 27, 1873. He 
graduated at the Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, in 1838 and practiced law in 
Springfield, Illinois; elected to State 
legislature 1842-1849, and as Whig to 
Congress in 1850; governorof Illinois, 
1860 and 1862. He was a famous 
‘war governor’ who opposed slavery, 
backed the Union government rue 
out the Civil War and helped to raise 
volunteer ents. 


YATES, RICHARD (1860) American 
politician. Born in Jacksonville, IH- 
nois, December 12, 1860. Graduated 
at Illinois College 1880, Law Department 
—— of Michigan 1884. He was 

pointed City — Jacksonville, 
1885-1891; judge of Morgan County 


YATSAUEK 
rnal 


1894-1897; U. 8S. collector of inte 
revenue at Sp eld, Illinois, 1897- 
1900; governor of ois on Republican 
ticket 1901-1905; member of State 
Railroad Commission 1913 and of State 
Utilities Commission in 1914 and 1915. 


YATSAUK, Lawxsawx (21° 15’ N., 
96° 50’ E.), Shan State, Burma. Pop. c. 
27,800. Capital, Yatsauk (Lawksawk). 


YATUNG (28° N., 88° 40’ E.), trade- 
market, on Sikkim frontier, Tibet. 


YAUCO (18° N., 66° 50’ W.), city, 
Porto Rico; coffee and tobacco region. 
Pop. 28,000. 


YAWS, contagious tropical disease, 
characterised by a granulomatous erup- 
tion, running a very chronic course and 
caused by a micro-organism, Spirocheta 
pertenuts. ' 


YAZOO CITY, a city of Mississippi, 
in Yazoo Co., of which it is the county 
seat. Itison the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley Railroads, and on the Yazoo 
River. It is the center of an extensive 
agricultural and cattle growing region 
and has large lumbering interests. 
There is a large cottonseed oil plant. 
Pop. (1920) 5,244. 


YAZOO RIVER. (Yazoo is an Indian 
word meaning ‘River of Death’). In 
the State of Mississippi. Formed by the 
junction of the Yallobusha, Tallahatchie 
and Coldwater Rivers. It flows for the 
most part in a south-westerly direction 
is about 700 miles long and enters the 
Mississippi 11 miles above Vicksburg. 


YEADON (53° 52’ N., 1° 41’ W., 
town, Yorkshire; wool. Pop. 7,500. 


YEAR, seo CALENDAR, CHRONOLOGY. 


YEAST, or Saccharomyces, an organic 
compound consists of rounded, almost 
transparent cells, which bud and multiply 
when placed in certain sugar solutions 
containing small quantities of mineral 
substances. Alcoholic fermentation is 
brought about by its action, at a tem- 
perature of from 5°-30°. 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER (1865), 
Irish poet. His works include Wander- 
ings of Oisin (1889), Deirdre (1907), and 
The Wild Swans of Coole (1919), in 
poetry; Plays for an Irish Theatre (1904 
and 1912), in drama; and Celtic Twilight 
—33 and Per Amica Silentia Lune 

1919), in prose. He received the Nobel 
prize for literature in 1923. 

YECLA (38° 36’ N., 1° 6’ W.), town, 
Muricia, Spain. Pop. 20,000. 

YEDO, Toxyo (¢.v.). 

YEISK (46° 38’ N., 38° 18’ E.), town, 
on Sea of Azov, Kuban, Russia; exports 
grain, flax. Pop. 45,000 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


YELL, see SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


YELLOW FEVER, acute specific 
disease occurring in tropical climates and 
sometimes in seaports, characterised by 
fever, jaundice, gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances, and a state of prostration; 
ca by a specific micro-organism, 
conveyed by a mosquito, while un- 
healthy conditions predispose to the 
disease. The incubation pee is short 
and the onset usually sudden, the tem- 
perature rising and remaining elevated for 
three or four days; albumen is present in 
urine; jaundice and vomiting, both of 
which may be very severe, come on 
soon; symptoms usually begin to dimin- 
ish about 4th day, and recovery takes 

lace in 2 or 3 weeks, but patient may 
— prostrated, ptoms increase 
in severity, and death ensues. Treat- 
ment consists in first clearing the bowels 
with a laxative, and then administering 
salines; a light fluid diet is given, milk 
and water only, at first; ice is given for 
the vomiting, and stimulants, e.g. brandy 
diluted with water, may be necessary; a 
serum which kills the micro-organisms 
must be given in early stages of the 
disease to have successful results. The 
researches of American and Japanese 
scientists under the direction of the 
Rockefeller Institute, resulted in many 
valuable discoveries in relation to 
yellow fever. Naguchi, a Japanese, 
found a Spirillum which is the specific 
cause of the disease. 


YELLOW RACES, see ANTHROPOL- 
OGY. 


YELLOWSTONE, a riv. of the U.S.A., 
rises in the Shoshone Mts. of N.W. 
Wyoming, and flows through the 
Yellowstone National Park, entering 
Yellowstone Lake at an elevation of 
7,740 feet above the level of the sea. It 
pours down the two cascades known 
as the Upper and Lower Falls, and 
then passes through a beautiful gorge 
called the Grand Canon. It joins the 
Missouri River from the n.£. at Burford. 
Its chief tributaries are the Big Horn, 
Powder, and Rosebud. Total length 
oe m., of which nearly 800 are navi- 
gable. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARE, 
in wn.w. corner of Wyoming, U.S. 
(45° N., 110° W.), a wonderful region 
of canyons, cataracts, hot springs, 
geysers, and mud volcanoes; Yellowstone 
R. passes through Grand Canon, and 
near it, towards s. of park, stands a 
calcareous mass of terraces with many- 
colored rocks, known as White Mt. 
Geysers are finest in world, and are 
most remarkable feature of district. 
Most of area is thickly forested. Region 
was set apart as a national park by 


YOKOHAMA 





destruction of forests and wild animals; 
result is that many species of animals 
which have elsewhere been exterminated 
have found refuge here. 

YEMEN (12° 30’ to 17° 30’ N., 42° 
30’ to 46° E.), s.w. province, Arabia, 
Asiatic Turkey; area, 73,800 sq. miles; 
borders on Red Sea. Surface is generally 
mountainous, with low plains along Red 
Sea coast; chief towns are Mocha, Sana, 
Damar, Hodeida. Live stock raised; 
produces coffee. Has been nominally 
subject to the Porte since 1872. Pop. 
c. 750,000. 


YENISEI (67° N., 87° E£.), river, 
Siberia; rises in n.w. part of Mongolia 
and flows generally n., to Arctic Ocean; 
l 2 3, miles. 

YENISEISK (52° to 77° N., 79° to 
115° E.), government, beria, lying 
between Arctic Ocean and Mongolia; 
area, 981,607 sq. miles. Surface is 
level or undulating in N., mountainous 
in s.; watered by Ob, Yenisei, nd other 
streams; large area covered th c nse 
forests; has gold and silver mines; pro- 
duces cereals. Pop. 859,100. Capital, 
YENISBISK (58° 27’ N., 92° ‘’E.), °n 
Yenisei, gold-mining center. oR 12,500. 

YEO (10° 4’ N., 72° 31’ E.), town, 
Nasik, Bomb:y, Brit. India; cotton 
manufactures. Pop. 17,200. 


YEOMAN, a freeholder, but sometimes 
free or customary tenant; estimated at 
35,474 in Domesday Book; diminished 
in XVI. and again in XVIII. cent. when 
enclosures and large holdings squeezed 
out the small proprietor. 


YEOTMAL (20° 23’ N., 78° 11° E.), 
town, Berar, India. Pop. 12,000; (dis- 
trict) 600,000. 

YEOVIL (50° 57’ N., 2° 37° W.); 
town, on Yeo, Somersetshire, England; 
vE amie gloves. Pop. (1921) 


YERKES, CHARLES TYSON (1837- 
1905), a native of Philadelphia. He 
started business as a stockbroker at the 
age of twenty-one with remarkable 
success, and about 1873 became con- 
nected with a tramway enterprise in 
Philadelphia, which he developed with 
great profit. A few years later he 
settled in Chicago, and there installed 
a tramway system, which realised 
him a very considerable fortune. Y. 
also founded the Yerkes Observatory 
at Lake Geneva, and while resident 
in London, from 1901, devoted himself 
to improving the means of transit in 


and around the metropolis. He 


. | associated with numerous tube d 


other railway undertakings, and had 
managing control of the District system, 
which he electrified. 


YERKES OBSERVATORY. The astro- 
nomical department of the University 
of Chicago. It is located on Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. Founded by Charles 
Tyson Yerkes in 1892 who gave the 
money to build and uip it. The 
refractory telescope, with an aperture 
of 40 inches, is among the largest in 
the world. 


YETHOLM (55° 33’ N., 2° 16’ W.); 
village, on Bowmont Water, Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland; headquarters of a tribe 
of gypsies. i 


YEW (Tarus baccata); 2 coniferous 
tree with poisonous evergreen foliage; 
f: male flower on fertilization produces 
a hard seed surrounded bya , succue 
lent aril; timber of considerable value 
and formerly used for bows; attains 
great age; common in churchyards. 


YEZD (32° 5’ N., 54° 46’ E.), city; 
capital, province Yezd, Persia; on 
se eral important caravan routes; man- 
ufactures silk, cotton. Pop. 45,000. 


YEZO, Ezo, Hoxxamo (41° 30’ to 45° 
`O’ N., 139° 50’ to 146° 8’ E.), one of 
ma:n islands of Jap. empire,Jlying between 
S khalin and Hondo; area, 36,299 sq. 
miles; surface generally mountainous, 
reaching extreme height of c. 8,200 ft. in 
Tokachi-Dake in n. Has some active 
vo.canoes; covered with thick forests; 
c ief towns Hakodate Otaru. Produces 
coal, gold; game abundant. Administered 
by governor. Pop. 1,150,000. 


YIDDISH, see Hesrew Lanauaaz. 


YOAKUM, a city of Texas, in DeWitt 
and Lavaca counties. It is on the 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass Rail- 
road. It has railroad shops, canning 
factories, an ice factory, flour mills, 
etc. Pop. (1920) 6,184. 


YO-CHOW-FU (29° 28’ N., 113° E.); 
city, on Yangtse-kiang, Hu-nan, China. 
Pop. c. 21,000. 


YOKOHAMA, a seaport of Japan on 
Tokyo Bay in the Is. of Honshiu. It 
has a good and commodious harbor, 
with a pier 2,000 feet long, but great 
improvements were gun in 1912, 
which are to be completed in 1916. 
Y. in 1859 took the place of Kana- 
gawa, which was first appointed as 
the treaty port on the w. side of Tokyo 
Bay, the change being made partly 
for pole reasons, partly because of 
the better anchorage at Y. Since then 
the town has grown rapidly and has 


YOKOSUKA 


YORK 





considerable trade. The chief imports 
are cottons, woolens, metals, sugar, and 
petroleum; the chief exports silk, tea, 


copper, and coal. 

he stupendous earthquake of Sept. 
3-10, 1923 with its attending confia- 
gration demolished and almost entirely 
obliterated more than half the city of 
Yokohama. Official lists of dead alone 
totaled more ‘than 35,000 persons. To 
these figures the untold thousands of 
injured and homeless must be added. 
Every village and hamlet within a radius 
of scores of miles were effected, Tokio, 
the capitol almost destroyed. These 
losses mark the earthquake as one of 
the most destructive in history. Pop. 
1918, 422,942. 


YOKOSUKA, YOKOSHA (35° 10’ N., 
139° 40’ E.), — naval station, on 
Hondo, Japan; building yards, ar- 
senals, dockyards. —— of Sept. 
3, 1923, partly destroyed city. Pop. 
1919, 88,742. 


YOLA (9° 10’ N., 12° 11’ E.), prov- 


ince, Brit. Nigeria Protectorate; fertile; 
watered by Venue. Pop. c. 320,000. 
Capital, Yola. 


YONGE, CHARLOTTE MARY (1823- 
1901), Eng. novelist; popular works are 
Heir of Redcliffe, Daisy Chain. 


YONKERS, a city of New York, in 
Westchester co. It is on the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, and 
on the Hudson River. It immediately 
adjoins New York City on the north. 
It has manufactures of carpets, hats, 
elevators, tools, sugar, chemicals, silk 
goods, etc. It has 25 grade public 
schools, 5 high schools, a trade school, 
several convents. Pop. 1920, 100,176; 
1924, 110,000. . 

YONNE (47° 50’ N., 3° 30’ E.), de- 
partment, France, 
ancient Burgundy, Champagne, and 
Gatinals; hilly and undulating; forests 
in N.; chief river the Yonne; very 
fertile, producing cereals, wine. Pop. 
1921, 273,118. Capital Auxerre. 

YORCK VON WARTENBURG 
COUNT, HANS DAVID LUDWIG 
(1759-1830), Pruss. soldier; broke alliance 
with ce, and withdrew the Pruss. 
army from invasion of Russia, 1812; 
conspicuous in the campaigns against 
France, 1813-14, notably at Dannekow, 
Bautzen, Wartenburg, Leipzig; 
retired after Waterloo. 


YOREDALE SERIES, part of Lower 
Carboniferous rocks of N. E 
peal developed in Yoredale, 


YORK.—(53° 58’ N., 1° 4’ W.) 
county town, W. Riding, Yorkshire, 


d; 
ork- 


formed parte of 


E d, standing at junction of Foss 
and Ouse; still has its old walls and 
several old gates; abp.’s see; fine cathe- 
dral dating in part from XII. cent., 
and has some mediaeval stained glass in 
the east window; several other interest- 
ing old churches, and ruins remain of 
Benedictine monastery; archiepiscopal 
palaco is at Bishopthorpe, 3 miles to S. 

. is important railway and agricultural 
center; manufactures flour, beer, hard- 
ware. Pop. 1921, 84,500. 


YORK, a city of Nebraska, county 
seat of York co. Situated on a branch of 
the Big Blue River, 50 m. west of Lin- 
coln. It is in a farming and stock-rais- 
ing region. Pop. 1920, 5,388. 


YORK, a city of Pennsylvania, in 
York co., of which it is the county seat. 
It is on the Pennsylvania, the Western 
Maryland, the Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads, and on Codorus Creek. 
Its industries include foundries, agricul- 
tural implement works, iron and steel 
works, and manufactures of cigars, 
safes and vaults, roofing material, re- 
frigerating machinery, wall paper, water 
turbines, etc. It is the seat of a collegiate 
institute, and academy. It has several 

arks and many handsome public build- 

. From September 30, 1777 to June 

7, 1778 the Continental Congress held 

its meeting here during the occupation 

of Philadelphia by the British army. 
Pop. 1920, 47,512; 1923, 48,506. 


5th son of Edward III. was cr. Duke of 
Y. in 1385, and his son Edward succ. to 
the title. Richard, the son of Edward's 
younger brother Richard, on Edward's 
death at Agincourt succ., and as he was 
the nephew of Edmund Mortimer, great- 
grandson of Lionel, Duke of Clarence 
(3rd son of Edward III.), he inherited a 
nearer title to the throne than Henry VI. 
— — of the 4th son of Edward 
II.). His claim, in a period of mis- 
government, gave rise to the Wars of 
the Roses, and Richard fell at Wake- 
field, 1460. The House of York began 
in him, and the York Dynasty in his 
son Edward IV., the dynasty becoming 
merged in the House of Tudor by the 
marriage of Henry VII. with Edward's 
daughter. 

YORK, EDWARD, DUKE OF (c. 
1373-1415), eld. son of Edmund, Duke of 
York; chief adviser of Richard II. and 
was ——— in the murder of Glou- 
cester; involved in several plots during 
the reign of Henry IV. and was killed at 


Agincourt. 

YORK, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS 
DUKE OF (1763-1827), second son of 
George III.; cr. Duke of York and 


Albany and Earl of Ulster, 1784; m. 





YORE 


Princess Frederica of Prussia, 1791; 
became commander-in-chief, 1798. 


YORK, RICHARD, DUKE OF (1411- 
60), claimant to Eng. throne. His 
first important command was as Heu- 
tenant-general of France and Normandy, 
but he resigned command as the home- 
supporsi did not further his efforts (1437); 

up the command for a second 
time, 1441, but with the same result. 
By the death of Humphrey of Glou- 
cester, Y. became heir-apparent, and in 
1450 asserted his claims b ut 
was reconciled to the 
birth of a prince of Wales, 
rotector; followed up his victories at 
t. Albans, etc., with moderation, but 
he had to reassert his position with 
force until he was proclaimed heir- 
apparent (1460). He was, however, 
finally surp at Wakefield by the 

Lancastrians and slain. 
Virginia, 


YORK RIVER, a river in 
formed by the confluence of the Pamun- 
key and Mattapony Rivers. It is the 


tidal est of the rivers which begins 
at bh Point and flows s.m. to Chesa- 
peake Bay. 


YORKE, CHARLES aa): Eng. 

att hah Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and 

1754; M.P., 1747; Attorney-Gen., 

1762: resigned, 1763; left Pitt for Rock- 

ingham Whigs. and again Attorney-Gen., 
1765-67; Chancellor, 1770. 


YORKSHIRE (53° 18’ to 54° 40’ N., 
0° 10’ E. to 2° 30’ W.), largest county 
of England; bounded wn.w. by West- 
moreland, Nn. by Durham, pw. by North 
Sea, 8. by Lincoln, Notts, and Derby- 
shire, s.w. — Cheshire, w. by Lan- 


cashire; 6,067 sq. miles. County 
is divided i fato three Ridings (from 
O.E. thridding, ‘third part’); in E 


iron, salt, lead, bay tas and W. Riding 
has a large coal-field, with manufactures 
of woolens, linen, cutlery, hardware, as 
well as fron-smelting. Agriculture 
carried on, especially in E. Riding; 
chief crops are oats, barley, and wheat; 
horses, cattle, and sheep are raised. 
Chief towns are York (capital), Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bradford, Huddersfield; chief 
porte, Hull, Whitby, Middlesborough, 
carborough. Y. was conquered 

Romans in I. cent.; suffered from Dan 
invasions in IX. and XI. cent’s. and at 
hands of Normans at the Conquest; 
was scene of various battles in Wars of 
the Roses and Civil War of XVII. cent. 
Has many remains of religious houses. 
Pop. (1921) 2,091,575. 


YORKTOWN, a city of Virginia, in 
York Co., of which it o the county seat. 


tered Emperor Weiliji-Tenno, 


is Kujo. 


YOUMANS 


It is on the York River, 7 miles west of 
Chesapeake Bay. The city is histori- 
cally famous for two sieges carried on 
in 1781 and 1862. The first marked the 
last military stand of the British in the 
Revolution and was followed by the sur- 
render of Cornwallis to General Wash- 
ington. In the spring of 1862 the place 
was occupied by a large Confederate 
army. It was besieged by General Mc- 
Clellan. The Confederates finaliy with- 
drew. Pop. about 150. 
YORUBALAND. ce 20’ to 9° N., 2° 
to 6° E.), reglon: S ; Nicer W. Africa; 
ates the old kingdoms of Ttschin 
and Ife; area, c. 70,000 sq. miles; pro- 
duces palm oil, ivory, € cotton, shea butter; 
chief port is Lagos, whence a railway runs 
to Jebba in N. Nigeria. Natives are 
negroes of low stature. , Pop. c. 2,000,000. 


YOSEMITE (37° N., 118° W.), valley, 
in w. slope of Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
California, U.S.A.; length, 6 
width, 34-1 mile; enclosed by — “of 
rock 000 ft.; traversed by 
Merced; ng 3000200 scenery ; discov- 
ered 1851; granted as a State park, 1864. 


YOSEMITE PARK, Central Cali- 
fornia, a national ark embracing the 
Yosemite Mig S.A. The region 
is com of granite, but the river 
valley extremely beautiful, with all 


| kinds of flowering plants and. tall trees 


for the 6 miles of its length. The 
Nevada Falis are among the finest in 
the world. Discovered in 1851 by 
Bolling and his soldiers who «were 
fleeing from pursuit by Indians, it was 
made a national park by Act of Congress 

in 1864. It is still inhabited by a a few 
Indians. 


YOSHIHITO (1879), Emperor of 
Japan, who was the third son of the 
and became 
crown prince in 1890, following the death 
of his elder brothers. He was carefully 
trained and in 1900 married Princess 
Sada-Ko, the fourth daughter of Prince. 
He succeeded to the throne 
on August 20, 1912, following the death 
of his father. He was a popular ruler 
and showed much sympathy with his 
subjects. In 1922, on account of ill 
health, he gave up the actual duties of 
his office and appointed his son, Hiro- 
hito, the Crown Prince, regent. 


YOUGHAL (51° 57’ N., 7° 51’ W.), 
seaport, wate -place, on Blackwater, 
County Cork, Ireland; exports corn; 
fisheries. Pop. 5,500. 


YOUMANS, EDWARD LIVINGS- 
TON (1821-1887), American scientist. 
Born in Coeymans, New York, June 3, 
1821; died in New York, January 18, 
1887. Although hailf-blind, acs the 


help of his sister Eliza Ann Youmans, 
he was enabled to complete his scientific 
studies and founded The Popular Science 
Monthly, in 1872, which he continued 
to edit until his death. He also published 
the International Science Series, books 
which were translated in many lan- 
. Arthur: Chemical Chart, 1851; 
andbook of Household Science, 1857; 
Culture Demanded by Modern Life, 1867; 


and others. 

YOUMANS, WILLIAM JAY (1838- 
1901), editor and scientist. Brother to 
E. L. Youmans (g.v.). Born in Milton, 
New York, October 14, 1838, died in 
Mount Vernon, New York, April W, 
1901. He studied chemistry at Colum- 
bia, and the Sheffield School, and 
graduated in medicine at the University 
of New York in 1865. e joined his 
brother in editing ‘The Popular Scfence 
Monthly’ in 1871 and continued work 
on the magazine until 1900. Editor, 
Pioneers of Science in America, 1896. 


YOUNG, ARTHUR (1741-1820), Eng. 
cultural writer. In actual practice 
experiments were very unsuccessful, 

but through his writings agriculture was 
raised to the level of a science. His 
more notable works are A Six Months’ 
Tour through the North of England and 
The Farmer's Calendar. He was editor 
of The Annals of Agriculture. 


YOUNG, BRIGHAM (1801-77), an 
American, president of the Mormon 
Church. He joined the sect in 1832, 
soon rose to importance$ and succeeded 
J. Smith as prophet and president 
(1844). Under his leadership the Mor- 
mons, when driven from Mauvoo, 
finally settled in Utah, founding Salt 
Lake City (1847). Y. proclaimed the 
doctrine of polygamy (1852), and his 

wer declined when this was abolished 

y the government (1869). 


YOUNG, CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
(1834-1908), American astronomer. Born 
in Hanover, New Hampshire, Dec. 15, 
1834; died January 4, 1908. Graduating 
at Dartmouth in 1853, he was professor 
of mathematics, physics, and astronomy; 
at Western Reserve College, 1857-1866; 
of astronomy and physics at Dart- 
mouth, 1866-1877; and of astronomy at 
Princeton, 1887-1906. Member of eclipse 
party, to Iowa, 1869; of Transit of Venus 
party to Pekin, China, 1874; and or- 
ganized the Princeton eclipse expedition 
to Denver in 1878. In 1869 he dis- 
covered the green line of the solar 
Corona, identifying it with the line 
1474 of Kirchoff’s scale. Author: The 
Sun, 1882; General Astronomy, 1889; 
Llements of Astronomy, 1896; Manual of 
Astronomy, 1902. 


YOUNG 


YOUNG, EDWARD (1683-1765), Eng. 
poet; born Upham, ampshire. His 

t poem of co uence was an Epistle 
to George Grandville, which is saturated 
witb his characteristic flattery. In 1719 
his bombastic tragedy, Busiris, was 
produced at Drury Lane, and at this 

riod he was financed by the dissolute 

arquis of Wharton. In 1721 his 
t y, The Revenge, was produced, 
with little success. Satires were 
much more successful. But it is as the 
author of Night Thoughts that he is 
now remembered. 


YOUNG, JAMES (1811-83), Scot. 
industrial chemist; produced oil from 
bitumen and shale. 


YOUNG, JOHN RUSSELL (1841- 
1899), American journalist. Born in 
2 1841 died i Washes — 

n, January 
17, 1899. He joined the Philadelphia 
Press in 1857, and in the Civil War was 
with the Army of the Potomac as 
correspondent from Bull Run to Chicka- 
mauga. After the war he returned to the 
Philadelphia Press as managing editor; 
New York Tribune, 1865-1869. 
established the Morning Post in Phila- 
delphia, and the Standard in New York. 
European correspondent, N.Y. Herald, 
1871-1877; minister to China, 1882-1885; 
librarian of congress, 1897. Author: 
Around the Worid With General Grant, 
1879. Editor: Memorial History of 
Philadelphia, 1895. 


YOUNG, SAMUEL BALDWIN 


MARES (1840), American soldfer. Born 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1840. He enlisted 
as a private in 1861 and rose by pro- 
motion to be major, 1863; lMeut.-colonel, 
and colonel, 1865, and brigadier-general, 
for services in the last campaign against 
. He gained the regular army as 
2nd lieutenant after the Civil War; 
served in the Indian fights, and com- 
manded a brigade at Santiago which 
won a victory at Las Guasimas in June 
1898. Was with Lawson’s division in 
cavalry actions in 1898, and was ap- 
inted military governor of North 
estern Luzon, and later of Depart- 
ment of Northern Luzon. He became 
commander of the Department of Cali- 
fornia, and first president of the Army 
War College Board in 1902; chief of 
staff to the president 1903, and Heutenant 
general; retired January 1904. President 
of the Brownsville Court of Inquiry 1909- 
1910; governor of the Soldiers’ Home, 
Washington, 1910-1920. 

YOUNG, THOMAS (1773-1829), Eng. 
physician and physicist; discovered 
interference of light; contributed much 
to undulatory theory and theory of 
color perception. 





YOUNGHUSBAND 


YOUNGHUSBAND, SIR GEORGE 
JOHN (1859), Eng. soldier, entered 
army (1878); fought in Afghan War 
(1878-80), Sudan (1885), N.W. Frontier 
of India (1886), Burma War (1886-7), 
Chitral Relief Force (1895), Span. Amer. 
War (1898), S. Africa (1889-1902), 
Mohmand Expedition, N.W. Frontier, 
India, and in Great War from 1914 to 
1917. He was appointed keeper of the 
Jewel House, Tower of London, in 1917. 
has pub. A Soldier's Memories (1917), 
The Tower from Within (1918), The 
Crown Jewels of England (1919), The 
sewer House (1920). 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- 
SOCIATIONS, world - wide organiza- 


tions, composed of young men, united 


for the purpose of serving the spiritual, 
intellectual and physical needs of young 
men. The idea originated in the mind 
of George Williams in London (1844). 
Twelve young men met on June 6th in 
that year and founded what was stated 
to be a ‘society for improving the 
spiritual condition of young men en- 

aged in the drapery and other trades.’ 

cat poem met with success in that city, 
rapidly widened its scope and attracted 
international attention. In 1855 a 
conference of delegates from similar 
associations, which had meanwhile grown 
up in other countries, was held in 
Paris, which formed a basis of interna- 
tional alliance which was strengthened 
by later conferences at Geneva (1858) 
and London (1862-1868). In America 
the first associations were formed in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Montreal in 1851 and have since been 
extended until they cover practically 
every important center in the United 
States and Canada. The association is 
wholly non-denominational and admits 
to membership any young man of good 
moral character regardless of race and 
creed, though only active members in 
communion with a Protestant Evange- 
lical Church, can vote or hold office. 
The work of the Association, which was 
at first distinctly religious, while retain- 
ing that element, has been expanded so 
as to provide educational advantages 
and facilities for physical culture. Ca- 
pacious buildings in all the great cities 
are thoroughly equipped with assembly 
halls, class rooms, chapels, baths and 
gymnasiums. The Association has en- 
gaged energetically ín great national 
activities. During the Civil War, it 
sent five thousand delegates to the 
front to nurse the sick and wounded, 
distribute literature, carry to and re- 
ceived messages from home and, in every 
way possible, encouraged and inspired the 
soldiers. This work was carried on to 
a vastly greater degree during the World 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


War, both at home and as an auxiliary 
to the American Expeditionary forces, 
overseas. In America and Canada 
there are 1,978 local associations and 
distinct organizations and 883,169 mem- 
bers of which 228,860 are boys. The 
net property of the associations engaged. 
in state and international work is 
valued at $150,400,000. A summary 
of some of the more important activities 
of the organization for 1922 includes 
69,892 socials and entertainments; 67,922 
more or less permanent positions found 
for men; over 50,000 beds in dormitories 
used by men over 15,000,000 times 
during the year; 68,556 men and boys 
in summer camps; 14,000 foreign born 
men taught to speak and write English 
and 13,000 trained to citizenship; 
110,639 in regular standard educational 
classes; 201,182 enrolled in the regular 
Bible study classes; 303,434 men and. 
boys in regular gymnasium classes, and 
over 8,000,000 attending definite religi- 
ous meetings. The foreign work of 

North American Associations includes 
activities in 21 different countries. In 
this foreign work there are 357 different. 
associations with 767 employed officers 
and 15,905 members. 


YOUNGSTOWN, a city of Ohio, in 
Mahoning co., of which it is the county 
seat. It is on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Erie, the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, and other and 
on the Mahoning River. It is an im- 
portant industrial city. It has manufac- 
tures of steel furniture, stru steel, 
asbestos, cement, engines, stoves, auto- 
mobile trucks, flour, leather, wagons and 
rubber. There are in the Youngstown 
district 47 blast furnaces, producing 
over 7,000,000 tons of Bessemer steel 
and over 4, ,000,000 tons of open hearth 
steel. Youngstown is one of the est 
steel manufacturing cities in the United 
States. It has an excellent park system 
and its notable buildings include the 
Butler Institute of Art, a court house, 
public library and many handsome pub- 
— ee Pop. 1920, 132,358; 1924, 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS, organizations formed 
to promote the physical, social, intel- 
lectual and spiritual interests of young 
women. The first association bearing 
that name was formed in Boston in 
1866. The first student association 
of similar aims was established at Normal 
University, Illinois, in 1873. Others 
followed in various parts of the country, 
and in 1896 the great majority of these 
were merged in a national ove nization 
with its headquarters in New York 
City. There are at present in the 
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United States 1,152 affiliated associations 
with 280 branches. The membership is 
about 600,000. The Association owns 
real property amounting in value to 
$25,000,000. The gross annual ex- 
penditures annually are about — 000,- 
000, of which Eid a omaa r cent 
is provided for by the CE wedges: 

cafe terias, bo 


women’s homes. 


early $300,000 is 
expended annually 


by the Association 
for work in India, China, J Prd and 
— Africa. The right to vote on 
pertaining to the Association 
ist hel only by those members who are 
affiliated with evangelical churches. 
The activities of the organization are 
widespread and concern themselves 
with the needs, conditions and possi- 
bilities of young women in cities, towns 
and schools, of those arriving in strange 
cities, with special emphasis on the needs 
of the foreign born, of the adolescents, 
of the unemployed and of those in 
dangerous environments. Four main 
commissions work under the direction of 
the Natidnal Board—the Commission on 
al Morality, on Character Standards, 
on Thrift and Efficiency and on House- 
hold Employment. 


YPRES (40° 50’ N., 2° 53’ E.), town, 


on Yperiée, W., Flanders, Belgium; 

cathedral; manufactures linen, lace. 

P Op. 16,900. i 
YPRES, BATTLES OF. 


I. 
the circumstances leading up so ae 
formation of the salient, see War, T 
WORLD. e salient described a — 
circle passing roug h Bixschoote, Lange- 
marck, Zonnebeke i Gheluvelt, and Zand- 
voorde; thence by Holle beke and s. of 
Messines to Armentiéres. On Oct. 21 
the bulk of four fresh German corps was 
thrown against the 7th Division between 
Zonnebeke and Becelaere, and the front 
was temporarily pierced at the latter 
t. Joffre promised to send help, 
ut it could ot arrive for three days, 
and the task of the defenders was to 
hold their — and extended front 
for that pe riod at all costs. On the 
22nd the line was badiy dented on the 
left of the lst Divisions at Pilkem, 
where part of the Camerons were cut 
off. They were liberated by a counter- 
attack on the follo day. The left 
of the 7th Division at Becelaere was in 
an ugly salient. On the 23rd the new 
Ger. levies made a furious onslaught in 
one — — of Lange » but 
repeatedly mown down. On the 
path the. Fr. 9th | Garps advanced between 
Zonnebeke and Poelcappelle, and took 
over the line of the 1st Division, which 
moved to Zillebeke. The relief came 


just in time, for on that day the point ' fire, 


houses and souk 


First Battle (Oct.- Nov. 1914). For | Gene 


of the salient at Becelaere gave way. 
The Germans entered Polygon Wood at 
Reutel, but once again were unable 
to extend their advantage (25th). At 
Kruiseik, N.. of Zandvoorde, another 
salient was attacked, and the Scots 
Guards were eventually pushed back 
f| with heavy losses (26th). The line of 
the 7th Division was dangerous 
advanced, and in the ominous | 
which ensued it was readjusted. On 
the 29th the storm burst. 


Under the eyes of the Katser, who 
had taken up his quarters at Thielt in 
readiness for a triumphal entry into 
Ypres, the Germans advanced in mass 
formation against the center of the 
Ist Corps at the point of the salient on 
the Gheluvelt cross-roads. The Ist 
Division was driven back, and the line 
swayed violently. All through the 30th 
the struggle continued and extended 
southwards, where the riens of the 
2nd Division was prawn Da ck to the 
Klein Zillebeke ridge. It was essential 
that this position should be held in order 
to safeguard the communications of the 
lst Corps holding the salient. To 
achieve their purpose, the Germans 
then extended the attack still farther s., 
and drove the 2nd Cavalry Division 
from Hollebeke — St. Eloi. Next day 
came the crisis. The attack beat wi 
desperate fury on Gheluvent village, 
which was lost. In the nick of time 
troops of the Fr. 9th Corps under 
Moussy had come up, and they 
kept the line intact towards Klein Zille- 
beke, every available man begin thrown 
into the fray. It seemed as if nothing 
human could prevent the Ger. masses 
from pouring through the gap down the 
Menin-Ypres road, when the enfilading 
fire of the 2nd Division N. of Gheluvelt 
momentarily checked the onset, and the 
2nd Worcesters, by a glorious charge 
which saved the battle, retool Gheluvelt, 
and brought the attackers to a standstill. 


On the follo day reinforcements, 
French and British, came up, and the 
situation was eased; but the tion 
was serious, for from Messines the Ger- 
mans could easily throw shells into 
Ypres. For five days the battle naar 
ened into an artillery duel. 
sudden attack began on the Klein Zille. 
beke position (Nov. 6), the French were 
driven in, but rallied. Again came * 
period of ‘ominous quietness, lasting till 
the 10th. On the following day the 
Germans made a supreme effort. The 
Prussian Guard came down the Menin 

road against Gheluvelt. They were 
terribly punished before they were in 
contact with the defence, but neverthe- 
less they took the first —— There 
they were subjected to a dev ting 
and except ai & fow places were 
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compelled to withdraw. The Germans 
made no further serious effort to win 
Ypres. About 600,000 Germans had 
been defeated by a force of one-third 
their strength, and they lost 150,000 men 
fn advancing 3 or 4 miles. 


II. Second Battle (April-May 1915).- 
After the winter inaction the enemy 
made a series of attacks at various 
points of the salient, all of which were 
repulsed (March 5-11, 1915). In local 
engagements at St. Eloi (March 12-18), 
that village was lost and recaptured by 
the British. Then in April the Germans 
made a second great bid for Ypres. 
Just before the attack commenced the 
British exploded powerful mines at Hill 
60, a mound of earth forming a good 
gun position besides the Ypres-Lilles 
railway, and occupied the site (April 17). 
The Germans replied with a number of 
unsuccessful counter-attacks. They kept 
up a terrific connonade, but the British 
still remained in possession on the 22nd, 
when the Germans opened a great 
assault on the northern part of the 
Ypres salient, using for the first time in 
the war the dastardly weapon of asphyx- 
fating gas. Towards the evening of 
that day a green vapor descended on 
the lines occupied by Fr. Colonial 
troops between ancorar and Steen- 
straate, wafted by a light breeze from 
the x.. Suffocated and blinded, they 
in panic, and in their retreat 
uncovered the flank of the Canadians 
before St. Julien. A gap cpened between 
the Yser Canal and emarck, and 
through this the attackers poured, 
the ns, who were now 
————— deadly „nausea, in wam 
being obliged ack, leaving four 
guns behind. But they rallied mag- 
nificently, and with reinforcements, 
which came up in the morning (23rd), 
recovered part of the lost ground between 
Steenstraate and Langemarck, together 
with their guns. Gradually order was 
evolved out of chaos, and the tide was 
stemmed. Farther n. the Germans 
crossed the Yser and took Lizerne, from 
which they were ejected later by Fr. 
Zouaves and the Belgians. On the 
24th the Canadians were again assailed 
with poison gas. The position became 
critical, especially at St. Julien, but on 
the right the Canadians held firm at 
Grafenstafel, Brit. reinforcements were 
rushed to this critical point, and the 
front was tained. 


For some days the fighting was critical, 
especially around Shelltrap farm and 
Fortuin, where Northumbrian and La- 
hore divisions had taken the Canadians’ 
place. It was decided at this stage to 
shorten the front. Accordingly, pre- 
parations were made for a bold retire- 
ment which would make of the salient 


also | lake, 


> ? 
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an easy curve, with its farthest point 
within 3 m. of Ypres. But on May 2nd 
the Germans launched a fresh gas attack 
against the French on the Yser Canal 
and the 4th Division nm. and w. of 
Fortuin. The troops had now been 
supplied with respirators, and succeeded 
in holding their ground. Thereafter the 
withdrawal was carried out piecemeal 
under cover of night, and practically 
without casualties. The new line ran 
from the French w. of the Langemarck 
road by Shelltrap farm, along the 
Frezenberg ridge, and then due s., in- 
cluding the SBellewaarde lake ‘and 
Hooge, and curving round to the Zille- 
beke ridge and Hill 60. 


The Germans now began operations 
against the Frezenberg ridge. At the 
extremity of the salient the 
recaptured Hill 60 by a gas at 
(May 5). Three days later they pumed 
in the center of the salient from Frezen- 
berg to Verlorenhoek, and to the N. 
reached Wieltje, but were driven out in 
bayonet fighting. Under cover of gas 
they attacked again on the follo 
day, but were mown down. Heavy 
rains impeded movement for some 
days, and then on the 13th, after a 
terrific bombardment, the lst and 3rd 
dismounted cavalry divisions between 
Verlorenhoek and the Bellewaarde lake 
were attacked; they lost ground, but 
recovered it in a brilliant counter- 
attack. The fighting ebbed away, but 
revived suddenly on the 24th, when 
gas was released on the positions between 
Shelltrap farm and the Gellewaarde 
ollowed by Ger. attacks at 
various points, which, however, availed 
them nothing. 


III. Third Battle (July- Nov. 1917).— 
A long period of comparative calm 
followed, broken only by isolated 
actions of a give-and-take character 
and artillery activity. 

On July 31, 1917, the British took 
the offensive in Flanders, and the third 
battle of Ypres—a series of powerful 
attacks with limited objectives—had 
begun. The preliminary to it was the 
capture of Mussinges (June 1917), which 
cleared the ridges s. of Ypres. The 
forces engaged were, on the Allied side, 
the Fr. lst Army, under Anthoine, on 
the Yper canal between Reninghe and 
Boesinghe on the left; the Brit. 5th 
Army, under Gough, in the center; 
and the 2nd Army, under Plumer, from 
Gapaard to the Lys on the right flank. 
At 3:50 a.m. on the 3ist, under cover of 
discharges of thermit and blazing oll, 
and such a barrage as had not yet been 
seen, the infantry crossed their para ` 
and the battle began. The whole of the 
Ger. front position fell at once. Anthoine 
crossed the canal and took Steenstraate; 
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Verlorenhoek fell tothe 15th Division; | posi 
and farther s. the chateau of Hooge 
and the lake of Bellewaarde were taken. 
The Allies then pressed on to the second 
ponton, and by 9 a.m. the whole of it 

N. of Westhoek was in their hands. 
Frezenberg, St. Julien, and Pilkem fell, 
the 5lst Division and the Guards 
crossed the Steenbeek, and the Fr. 
occupied Bixschoote. South of the 
Menin road Stirling Castle, 


counter-attack on a large scale compelled | M 


a@ retirement from the advanced points; 
but the crest of the first ridge was held, 
and the Germans had lost observation 


over the salient here. The subsidiary | Ge 


action fought by the 2nd Army was an 
unbroken’ success, the front —— 


and nights, raig fell without ceasing, a 


fortnight. 
retaken (3rd), and Hollebeke (5th). 
On the 10th the high ground round 
Westhoek was captured, and also Glen- 
: en on the 16th the 
Sth Army advanced against the Ger. 
third position, the ‘Gheluvelt-Lange- 
marck line, which ran aon the second 
of the tiers of ridges ». of Ypres. Von 
Armin had strewn the ground with 
*pill-boxes,’ from which poured heavy 
and persistent machine-gun fire, which 
inflicted heavy casualties on ‘the at- 
tackers. On the left and left center the 
French carried the bridgehead of Drie 
Grachten, and the British after a check 
ed Langemarck; but in the center 
he ground gained could not be held, 
and a series of counter-attacks drove 
the 5th Army back practically to to its 
On the right the fight- 
. On the 
enin road the highest point, Hill 64, 
— as Par ane Junction, the boss 
illar of the ridges E. of EF 
been passed, but Glencorse 
was fought for all day in vain. The * 
Ger. method of defence had baffied the 
attackers. ‘The rest of the month was 
one long downpour; but a few small 
gains were recorded. 
The third stage of the battle opened 
on Sept. 20, when the whole line pressed | gro 
knee-deep in mud. AN the ob- 
jectives were attained. Perhaps the 
most remarkable achievement was that 
of the Scot. and 8. African brigades of 
the 9th Division, which, advancing on 
both sides of the Ypres-Roulers railway, 
took the fortified farms of Vampire 
and Borry, and the Potsdam and Anzac 
redoubts, But the key of the Ger. 


on the Menin road. South 
"i m potion lay and West of England troops 
ed into Shrewsbury Wood; Eng. 
——— troops carried Inverness 
Copse and entered Veldhoek, and n. of 
the road the Australians cleared Glen- 
corse Wood and Nuns’ Wood, and OC- 
cupied the w. half of Polygon Wood, 
including the racecourse. Every inch 
of the ground won was vital. gs: 
Germans suffered heavy losses in 
tem. to regain it. On the 26th 
the Brit. attack was renewed on a 5-m. 
front. The Tower Hamlet spur on the 
enin was completely cap 
as well as the remainder of Polygon 
Wood, while farther n. Zonnebeke and 
some fortified — — taken. 
rmans counter-attack powerfully 
till Oct. 3rd, 


at Tower Ham- 
lets, a key posi on. 


In heavy rain the fourth stage of the 
attack began on Oct. 4, and caught the 
Germans in the act of preparation for a 
counter-effort with th divisions, 
&| which were broken up by the —— 
They fell back in confusion before 
bayonet, and the advance m 
nearly 2 m. The objective was the 
line of the main ridge E. of Zonnebeke. 
au u N. of the Menin road Polderhoek 

Reutel were captured, on the 
— overlooking Becelaere. 
N. the Australians took Moordhemhoek, 
Molenaarelsthoek, and Broodseinde. On 
the other side of the Ypres-Roulers 
railway the British drew nearer Graven- 
stafel and several eee farms, and 
The Ger. losses, 


particularly 

Haig now determin 
Passchendaele, and compel the defence 
to spend the winter on the lower, mud- 
dier terrain. On Oct. 9th French and 


. and 
te s.w. edge of Houthulst Forest. 
he capture of Poelcappelle was com- 
od | pleted. In the center and on the gen 
orkshire, Lancashire, and Midland 
troops moved nearer to Passchendaele 


ted, the attack was 
renewed on a limited scale (Oct. 22) 
und being gained on the edge of 
Fouthulst Forest and B. of Poelcap 
At dawn on the 26th a fresh offensive 
begun towards Passchendaele, the French 
again supporting the attack on the left. 
In co-operation with the Belgians, theg 
cleared the Merckem peninsula an 
menaced Houthulst Forest from the w. 
Canadian and Brit. troops captured 
many positions B. of Poel e, and 








YPSILANTI 


reached the southern slopes of Passchen- 
daele village. On Nov. 6th the Canadi- 
ans, by a prodigious effort, captured the 
hamlets of Mosselmarkt and Goudberg 
to the vN., and finally carried Passchen- 
daele. Four days later they increased 
their gains. The vital part of the main 
ridge, after long and bloody fighting, 
was in Brit. hands, and the salient had 
been wiped out. 


™ YPSILANTI, a city of Michigan, in 
Washtenaw Co. It is on the Michigan 


Central and the Lake Shore and Michi- Pro 


gan Southern Railroads, and on the 
uron River. Its industries include 
the manufacture of paper, woolen 
goods, etc. It is the seat of the Michi- 

State Normal School and St. Johns 


‘Academy. Pop. (1920) 7,413. 


YPSILANTI, ALEXANDER, Hypsr- 
ANTI (1725-1805), a Phanariot Greek, 
hospodar of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
was executed at Constantinople. 
son CONSTANTINE, and grandson ALPX- 
ANDER, were actively anti-Turkish, and 
the latter proclaimed independence of 
Greece, 1821, but died in exile at Vienna. 
Demetrius (1793-1832) commanded the 
Gk. army, 1828-30. 

YSAYE, EUGENE (1858), Belgtan 
violinist, of Walloon descent; has 
visited Great Britain several times; 
conductor of Cincinnati Orchestra since 
1918. His remarkable variety of tone 
and masterly technique make him one 
of the greatest of modern violinists. 


YSER, RIVER, W. Flanders, Belgium 
51° N., 2° 50’ E.); rises in Nord, 

ce, and enters North Sea near 
Nieuport; length 55 m. In Great War 
the line of the Yser was defended by the 
Belgian forces who had retreated from 
Antwerp. For their heroic and success- 
ful efforts, see BELGIUM. 


YSTAD (55° 25’ N., 13° 44’ E., 
seaport, on Baltic, lan of Malmöhus, 
Sweden. Pop. (1921) 11,336. 


YTTERBIUM, a metal of the rare 
earths o in combination with 
yttrium; when first obtained in 1878 it 
was considered a distinct element, but 
in 1907 Urbain found it to be composed 
of neo-ytterbium and lutecium. 


YTTRIUM (Yt=890), rare earth 
metal; oxide Yt203, fractioneda into 
different components by Crookes. 

YUAN-SHIH-KAI, a Chinese states- 
man, born in Honan Province. He 


entered the army at an early age andi R 


went to Korea, where he rose rapidly 
in the service, becoming the protege of 
Li Hung Chang, who in 1883 appointed 
him director general of trade and inter- 
nati relations. Under his leader- 


YUKON 


— China secured control of Korea 
and its emperor. After the Chino- 
Japanese war of 1894-5, which separated ' 
Korea from China, he was appointed | 
conditional commissioner of the Pechilf 
Province. In 1898 he exposed a plot 
against the Empress Dowager Tsi-Hsi, 
which resulted in the deposition of the 
Emperor Kwang-Sii and the return of 
the Empress to power. He pacified the 
Boxer rebellion in 1899 as governor of 
the Shantung, Province, and was ap- 
pointed acting viceroy of the Pechilf 
vince. He became president of the 
Chinese Foreign Office in 1907. He was 
retired on the accession of Hsuan-Tung 
to the throne. On the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty in 1911 he became 
commander-in-chief and premier, and 
was elected president of the republic in 
1913. He ruled arbitrarily and was 
preparing for plans to seize the throne 
when he died on June 6, 1916. 


YUCATAN (17° 30’ to 21° 40’ N., 87° 
to 92° 30’ W.), peninsula, Mexico, 
Central America; area, c. 53,290 sq. 
miles; surface generally flat, with Sierra 
de Y. crossing center; few rivers; pro- 
duces maize, rice, cotton, tobacco, sisal 
hemp, sugar cane; has fine forests, with 
mahogany and other valuable trees; 
capital, Merida. Y. was formerly a 
state, and is now divided into the two 
states of Y. and OCampeachy. Pop. 
Too Campeachy, 85,000. See map 

EXICO. 


YUCCA, a tree-like liliaceous plant 
growing in the drier parts of Mexico and 
Central America. 


YUCHI Yur-cu1, Yurs-cuim, a no- 
madic, warlike Asiatic tribe; called also 
Indo-Scythians; conquered Bactria in 
II. cent. B.C.; a confederacy of five 
tribes, including the Kushans; annexed 
N. India c. A.D. 150, but were subse- 
quently driven back; found in Afghanis- 
tan, A.D. 430. Much of their history is 
conjecture. 


YUDENITCH, or JUDENITCHE, 


NICHOLAS (1863), Russian general; was 
a staff officer in Russo-Jap. War (1904). 
In the World War commanded Russian 
pray on pelt cen front, and won his 
ure spring and summer campaign, 
under the supreme direction of Grand- 
duke Nicholas, which led to the capture 
of Erzerum and Trebizond: after the 
Russian revolution commanded the 
anti-Bolshevist forces in Esthonia (1918), 
and became minister of war in the n. w. 
ussian government; failed in attempt to 
capture Petrograd; resigned command. 
and retired to England. 


YUKON.—(1) (63° N., 135° W.), 
territory, Canada, N. of Brit. Columbia; 


by 'y 

tal, Dawson ‘City. Pop. 8,500. 
N., 140° W.), river, a; formed by 
the union of Lewes and Pelly at Fort 

; flows N.W., then 8.w.; empties 
by delta into Bering Sea; receives Ste- 
wart, M’Queston, Indian, and Klondike; 
length, 1,500 miles. 


YULE, old name for Christmas (g.».). 


YULE, SIR HENRY (1820-89), Brit. 
Orientalist: sec. to Indian Public Works 
Department, 1858-62; works include 
Book of Ser Marco Polo, Hobson-Jobson, 
an Anglo-Indian Glossary. 


YUN-NAN (24° 40’ N., 101° E.) 
province s.w., extremity, China; central 
part consists of a lofty plateau sloping 
towards s.m. and studded with lakes; 
very — in N. and w.; 

Mekong, 


versed by tse-kiang, 


- YVETOT 

Salwin, and Songkoi; rich mineral 
resources (copper, tin, coal, etc); 
agricultural products include rice, maize; 
textiles, 


pi- | manufactures fron and steel, 


Pop. c. 8,053,000. Capital, Yun-nan Fu. 


YUN-NAN FU (25° 2° N., 102° 45° 
E.), walled city, capital, Yun-nan, 
Ohina; active commerce. Pop. c. 50,000. 


YURIEV — Dorpar) (58° 17° 
N., 26° 471’ E.), town Livonia, Russia; 
seat of a university (1632). Pop. 44 000, 


YUZGAT, Yozaap (39° 50’ N., 35° 
E.), town, vilayet Angora, Asia Minor; 
noted for its horses. Pop. c. 16,000. 

YVERDON (46° 46’ N., 6° 38’ E; 
town, Vaud, Switzerland; has old cas 
used by Pestalozzi (g.2.) as schools 
sulphur baths. Pop. 8,700. 

YVETOT (49° 37’ N., 0° 45’ E); 

Seine-Inférieure, France: man 
tra- | ufactures cotton Ey. Pop. 6.300. ormerly seat 


of a petty monarchy. 





A pister. Cor- 
zeta and 


} ZAANDAM, Saarpam (52° 26’ N., 
4° 49’ E.), town, on Zaan, N. Holland, 
Netherlands; aper-works: noted for 
numerous dmitis, Pop. 26,000. 


' ZABERN, or Saverne (Roman Tres 
— (48° — 
tural ements: came into ito. notoriety 
in 1913-14 through the ‘Zabern affair,’ 
an instance o 
which provoked a 
Reichstag. Pop. 8,600. 


ZABRZE ‘(50° 48’ N., 118° 47’ &.), | sch 
coal mines. 


town, Silesia, Prussia; 
Pd 


Bop. 
ZACATECAS (22° 47’ 
silver mines. Pop. 26, 600. 


ZACHARIA VON LING 
EARL E (1769-1843), Ger, 
urist; f. of Law at Wittenberg an 
eideiberg (1797-1807): ——— ical 


Vor. 
ZACHARIAS, ST. ; 741-62: his 
oniface, which 


correspondence * Bt. 
been preserved, is of historical im- 
CO. 


pF ZAGAZIG (30° 30’ N.; 32° E.); town: 
Sharkia, Egypt. 


capital, province ig x 
36,000. s 


ZAHRINGEN ee Na 7° 51’ £., 
village, Baden, Germany; ancient seat 
Zahringen. 


of the Dukes of 


ZAIMIS, "ALEXANDROS, Greek 
statesman; came into rominence d 
the World War. He held for a time the 
high commissionership for Crete, and 
was governor of the Bank; in 
1915 ee Went e minister an foreign 
secretary en Serbia, ——— by 
Bulgaria, appeal od to: Greece Tor- aid in 


a kerget on ee 


f Ger. military brutality bial. 
discussion in the 


terms of the treaty of 1913, Zaimis 
und that the — 
was purely 


B 
again held office in 1916 and 1917 foo 
brief periods. 
HARB; former name of tho Congo 
ver. 


— ZAISANSE.—(1) (48° N.: 
— pata Russ. 


CcCUs (fle. 660 B.C.) Gk. lawe 
yer; traditional drawer-up of first Gk. 
code laws, so strict as to become prover» 


ZALMOXIS, ancient Thracian hero. - 
ZAMAKHSHARI (1074-1143); Arab 


ear Congo and Portug. frontier, in 11° 
a 3’ 8. 24° 32° ral course 


ortug. E. Africa 
—— tribu- 


Ungwesi, 
. known as 
etc. 


ZAMBOANGA (7° 11’ N., 122° 2?’ E.); 
town, port of entry, Mindanao, Philip- 
pine Pop. 3,600. 

ZAMINDAWAR (32° 30’ N., 64° 30’ 
E.), district, on Helmund River, Afghan- 
istan; chief town, Musa Kala. 

ZAMORA (41° 40’ N., 5° 40’ W.); 

rovinosa; in Leon, Spain; generally level. 

p. 273,045. Capital, ZAMORA (41° 
32’ N., 5° 47’ W.); fine cathedral; wine, 
wheat. Pop. 16,500. 


ZAMOYSKI 


ZAMOYSKI, JAN, Zamossxr (3541- 
1605), Polish soldier and statesinan; 
commander-in-chief of Polish army 
against Russia, 1580-82; defended the 
frontiers against Turks, Cossacks, 
Swedes. Patron of lit. and author. 


ELLI, GIUSEPPE (1826- 
statesman; took part in 





ZANARD 
1903), Ital. 


rising against Austria (1848-49) ; assisted | 260: 


Garibaldi. 


ZANESVILLE, a”city of Ohio, in 
Muskingum Co., ie which it ís the county 
seat. Ie is on the Baltimore and Ohio, 


furnaces, | cul 
machine shops, foundries, glass factories, 
paper mills, pottery work: etc. It has 
a Female Seminary and a public library. 
Pop. 1920, 29,569; 1924, 35,000. 


— 


author, 


1895; The Mantle of Elijah, 1900; T 
Principles of Nationalities, 1917; Chosen 
Peoples, 1918; Jenny the Carrier, 1919; 
The Voice of Jerusalem, 1920 His many 


plays include Too Much M oney, 1918. 


ZANTE (37° 47’ N., 20° 55’ E.) 
(ancient Zacynthus), island of the Ionian 
group, Greece; surface is a fertile plain 
with hilis in r produces currants, 
olives; subject to earthquakes. Pop. 
45,500. Capital, ZANTE, On Ð., coast. 
Pop. 13,500. 

ZANZIBAR.—(1) (6° 8. — 20° E.) 
Brit. protectorate, off Africa 
consisting of islands of Z. and Pemba: 

area, 1,020 sq. miles (Z., 640 sq. miles; 
Pomba. 380). Of coral formation; sur- 
face generally undulating; chief town, 
Zanzi climate hot and damp; hot 
season, Jan. to March; soil ertile; 
produces cloves, corpa, lemons, 
and other fruits; exports wax, hides, 
——— cloves, copra, orchil, 


ebony, 
co tortoise-sh 
pel protection since 


1890, and is 


administered by Brit. officiais nominated by Allied 


by the native Sultan. Pop. 200,000. 


@ (5° S., 38° 30’ E.) town, on w. coast | Ce. 


island, capital of above; principal 

ot on m. seaboard of Africa; excellent 
arbor; contains the palaces of the 
Sultan, fort and barracks, hospitals, 
Prot. and R.C. missions; exports cloves, 
ivory. Pop. c. 37,000. See map AFRICA. 


ZARA (44° 7’ N., 15° 14’ E.) (Rom. 
Jadera), seaport, on Adriatic, capital, | a 
Dalmatia, Austria; manufactures mara- 
schino; cathedral (XIII. cent.); seat of 
Catholic abp. and 


k. bp. Pop. 38,000. 


Has been under b 


ZEEBRUGGE 
ZARATHUSTRA, see ZOROASTER. 


ZARHUN, sacred town, Morocco, 9% 
miles n. of Mekines; near ít is the tomb 





and | of Mulai-Idris. 


ZARIA (11° 5’ ao 7° 18’ ¥.); town 
capital, a B Protectorate, nN å 
Nigeria; — — region. — 


ZARLINO, GIOSEFFO (1517 


Ital. musician; b. Chio ee 
capella of St. Mark's, V 

ZEALAND, S os Bae (55° 
30’ N., 12° E. A largest (an island, Denmark, 


. | between Cattegat and Baltic; surface 
.| level or undulating; fertile and well 


cultivated; contains Copenhagen, and 


is divided “into 5 amter. Pop. 980,000. 
ZEBRA, see under Horsa Famy. 


ZEBU, Branuin Ox (Bos tn4icas); 
Indian ox having hump on withers; 
used as beast of burden. Sacred bulls 
d | of Hindus are of this breed. 

ZECHARIAH, Old Testament ets, 
phet; his book, tn the minor pro 
5 here two Te p d rari 
authorship—cha: an 
1-8 are the work of Z. and 


sym phecy 
which may belong to the VIL R cent, 
but more — — IV. cent., and 12-14 
are probably also st-exilic. 14 are 
attributed by: scholars to a compiler. 


ZEEBRUGGE, seaport, Belgtum (81° 
20'N., 3° 12’ K. ), 9m. N. by w. of 
Bruges, with which it is connected 
ship canal; harbor protected from 


Antwerp (Oct. 8, 1914). Occupied by 
the Germans, it o an importan$ 
and sea-plane 
ch was me ey bombarded 


23. 
by a 


Keyes, including the cruiser Vindictive, 
the ferry-boats Iris and Dafodil 
storming and demolition 
Ipkigenia, Intrepid, and Thetis, blocke 
ships filled with cement. The vessels 
appro ached under a smoke-screen, but 
6 vind blew it aside, and the Germans 
— an intense fire on the mole, 
ngside v which lay Vindictie and the 





— In spite of heavy 
were landed, 

basan e work of destruction, aided by 
an obsolete submarine (C3), which was 
run against the railway viaduct con- 
necting the mole witb the land and 

successfully blew it up. The purpose 
of these operations was to distract 
attention from the blocksht , Of which 
Thetis unfortunately foun ered in the 
outer harbour, caught in a pro- 
a gate net, but Iphigenia and Intre- 
pid pen trated the entrance to the 

mages canal; and were sunk there in a 
V- tion, which almost blocked the 

y. The survivors of the crews 

and landing parties were then re-em- 
barked. A monument was erected 
(1920):to commemorate this. Zeebrugge 
was — by the Belgians (Oct. 19, 
1918), Germans sinking sev 
ships in the harbor mouth before they 
evacuated the place. The obstructions 
were completely removed, however, in 
Jan. 1921. 


M aai Ooan. a Geen 
on unty, cen 
Montagu County, Tasmania Pop. 5,300. 


ZEELAND, Zarand (51° 80’ N., — 
50’ E.), province, Netherlands; s comprise 
islands of Schouwen, Duieveland, N. 
— s — Wachen. — others, 

ether as of lan ong w. 
bank of Sch i gurfice fat and mostly 
below sea-level; soil fertile. Pop. 235,- 
000. Capital, Middleburg. 


ZEERUST (26° 36’ S., — 6’ E), 
town, Marico, Transvaal; in neighbor- 
hood of lead, zinc, silver, and gold mines. 

ZEITUN (37° 40’ N., 36° 42’ E., 
town, vilayet Aleppo, Asiatic Turkey; 
fron mines. Pop. c. 10,500. 


[ ZEITZ (51° 4’ N., 12° 9’ £.); town, 
on White Elster, Pruss. Saxony; man- 
‘ufactures textiles. Pop. (1919). 33,093. 

ZELLER, EDUARD (1514-1908), Ger 

hilosopher; returned to Kant in epis- 
ology; author of a recognized text- 
book on Gk. philosophy. 

ZENANA, part of house where Indian 
women are secluded; cf. Harem of 
Muslims. 

ZEND, see Parsra (Lanauaan and 
Eniroa) 

ZENGG, — Smnena (44° 59’ N., 
14° 55’ E. ), town, on Adriatic, Lika- 
——— Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary. 

‘op 

ZENITH “point in heavens directly 
e@bove spectator. 
` QENJAN (386° 21’ N., 48° 32’ E.), 


Ger, | Valais, 


ZERRAHN 
town, on Zenjan, Persia; 
trade in carpets. ——S 


ZENO OF CITIUM, see Srorcs. 


ZENO BIA, Queen of Palmyra after 

her husband’s death; — inde 
dence of Rom. suzerainty ‘claimed 
to be ‘Queen of the East’ 
defeated and brought to. 
Emperor Aurelian. 


ZENTA (45° 57’ N., 20° 7’ E.), town, 
on Theiss, Bacs-B odrog , Hungary: scene 
of victory of Imperialiste over 
Sept. 1697. Pop. (1919) 29,666. 


ZEOLITES, mineral group; hydrated 
silicates of alkaltes; generally contain 
alumina; found in basalt, porphyrite, 
granite, and gneiss in numerous varieties. 


ZEPHANIAH, Old Testament 
phet; his book, one of we — Drop 5 
was written durin —— f Josiah. 
Chapter 1 prophesies a — of. Jehovah’ 
—a judgment on Israel for its sins, in 
which the heathen will triumph. In 2 
and 3 the prophet prophesies like 
judgment on the heathen nations; then 
a enunciation of the sins of Jersualem; 
at the end is the divine promise for the 
faithful remnant. 


ZEPHYRINUS, ST., pope, 198-217. 


ZEPPELIN, FERDINAND, Count (1838- 
1917), German aeronaut; served in 
Franco-German War (1870) ; after retire- 
ment with rank of general in 1891 
devoted his time to practical study of 
aeronautics, culminating in the Zeppelin 
airship of 1909, for which he received 
Order of Black Eagle. 


ZERBST (51° 58” N., 12° 4’ E.), 
town, on uthe, Anhalt, Germany; 
rt aaa jewelry, machinery. Pop. 


ZERMATT (46° 2’ N., 7° 44’ E); 
village, at foot of Matterhorn, canton 
Switzerland; tourist center. 


ZERO (Arabic cafra, to be empty), a 
term applied in mathematics to O, or 
to quantity so small, as to be negli- 
gible, and in physics E: a — which 
serves as the base of measurements. 


ZERRAHN, CARL (1826-1909) Ger.- 
American musician and conductor. Born 
in Malchow, Mecklinburg in 1826; died 
in Boston, Dec. 29, 1909. Educated at 
Berlin and Hanover and came to the 
United States after the German Revo- 
lution of 1848. He was first flute in 
the Germania Musical Society and 
toured the country; conductor Handel 
and Haydn Societ — 1854-1898; 
of the Sah ae oymph ony Concerts, 
1865-1882; of Oratorio Society, 


ZEULENRODA 


Salem, Mass., 1868; and was professor 
n — New England Conservatory of 
C. 


ZEULENRODA (50° 38’ N., 12° E.), 
town, principality Reuss-Greig, Ger- 
many. manufactures hosiery. 


ZEUS, the greatest of the Gk. gods, 
corresponding to Rom. Jupiter or Jove. 
je puree words, m —— * orner 

an languages, ‘ , an 

have to do with the day. Hence Zeus is 
the skygod; his worship is very old, 
undoubtedly dating before the co 
of the Hellenes into Greece; Z. is supreme 
among the gods in Homer. In Crete his 
worship was assimilated to an older 
diety corresponding to Dionysus. 


ZEUXIS (fi. 420-390 s.c.), a cele- 
brated Gk. painter; he excelled with 
female figures, his masterpiece in this 
line being the Helen painted for the city 
of Croton. 


ZEYLA, Zera (11° 18’ N., 43° 24’ 
E.), town on Gulf of Aden, Brit. Som- 
aliland, Africa. Pop. c. 6,000. 


ZHITOMIR (50° 15’ N., 28’ 43’ E.), 

town, on Teterev, capital, Volh R 
- Russia; seat of a Gk. abp. and R.C. 
bp.; trade in corn, timber; manufac- 
tures tobacco. Pop. 80,000. 


ZIERIKSEE (51° 30’ N., 3° 56’ E.), 
rt, on island of Schouwen, Zeeland, 
olland; salt refineries. Pop. 7,006. 


ZIETEN, HANS JOACHIM VON 

1699-1786), Pruss. fleld-marshal of 

erick the Great; won fame in Sile- 
sian and Seven Years Wars. 


ZIMBABWE, remarkable ruins in 
Mashonaland, near Salisbury, 8. Africa; 
according to theory of Bent and Hall 
the work of pre-Muhammadan Ara- 
bians; according to M’'Iver about XVI. 
cent. work. 


ZIMBALIST, EFREM (1889), violin- 
ist. Born in Rostow-on-Don, Russia, 
April 9, 1889; studied music at the 
Imperial School, St. Petersburg under 
Leopold Auer. First public appearance 
June 15, 1904, at St. Peters ure: In 
1906 he appeared in Germany and Eng- 
land, and in the United States in 1911. 
He has composed songs, and suites for 
the piano, voilin, and orchestra. 


ZIMMERMANN, JOANN GEORG, 


BARON VON (1728-95), a philosophical 
writer and physician, born at Brugg. 
He acguired considerable fame by his 
book, On Solitude. : 

» ZINC, Sprir=r (Zn =65'37), metallic 
element allied to magnesium, occurring 
as calamine (ZnCO3) and blende (ZnS). 


Pop. 


ZION CITY 


Metallurgy.—Ores are roasted to oxide, 
which is uced by carbon whilst the 
metal distills. 

Properties and Uses: bluish white, 
crystalline, ductile, and may be rolled 
into foil between 100° and 150° C.; 
brittle and may be powdered at 205° 
C.; S.G. 6'9, M.P. 419° C., B.P. 918° 
C.; vapor monatomic, burns with bluish 
white flame forming oxide; divalent; 
dissolved by dilute and concentrated 
mineral acids, slowly attacked by dilute 
and hydrochloric acids when pure; 
dissolved also by caustic soda, hydrogen 


ming | being evolved. Gradually attacked by 


moist air with formation of basic car 
bonade. Used for making brass, galvan- 
izing iron, desilversing lead, for prepar- 
ation of hydrogen (Zn-+ H2S04 = ZnSo« + 
H2), forelectric batteries, for precipitat- 
ing gold in the cyanide process, as zinc 
dust for reducing purposes. 
ised ae plement and medicals: 
as a pigment and m : 
chloride (ZnOl%), waxlike, used as a 
caustic, as a dehydrating agent, and for 
weighting cotton. Basic chloride solu- 
tion dissolves silk; suplhide (ZnS), a 
white precipitate, crystals are phos- 
phorescent; sulphate (ZnSO4« <X7H320), 
white vitriol, crystalline, soluble, used 
as emetic; carbonate, a white precipi- 
tate, generally basic. 
ZINCITE, talline mineral con- 
sisting of zinc-oxide. 
ZINDER (13° 47’ N., 8° 42’ E), 
town, capital, Zinder district, Fr. Sahara; 
trade in cottons, silks; military post. 


Pop. 15,500. 

in botany, us of compos- 
tae; anit yellow, —— crimson, and 
purple. 


ZINZENDORF, NICOLAUS. LUD- 
WIG, COUNT VON (1700-60), Ger. 
reformer; founder of the famous Mora- 
vian settlement at Herrnhut; bp. of 
Lutheran Church; sent. missionaries to 
Greenland, 1730; traveled through N. 
America and W. Indies, and visited 
England, founding Moravian missions; 
banished for some years from Saxony. 
ou of hymns and short religious 
works. 


ZION, Hebrew word, of uncertain 
derivation, applied to citadel of Jerusa- 
lem (now known to be ». and not s.w. 
part of city), thence to Jerusalem as a 
whole, and metaphorically for Israel. 


ZION CITY, a city of Illinois, in Lake 
Co. It is on the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad. It was founded as a 
religious community by John Alexan- 
der Dowie. Its industries include the 
manufacture of lace, office supplies, 


T ZIONISM 


ZODIAC 


- candy, electrical supplies, e¢c. Pop.|eral obtained from Ceylon. Consider- 


i (1920) 5,580. 


. _SIONISM, name given 

‘ aiming at return of the Jews to Palestine, 
‘ and the setting up of a Jewish national 
- state; is the oldest nationalistic move- 
» ment in history, going back to the days 
- of Israel in Egypt, and appearing again 
- and again in the writings of the O.T. 
“In 1563 Joseph Nasi, Duke of Naxos, a 
- Turk. statesman, started a colony at 
“ Tiberias, and the neighborhood of Safed 
: was occupied by mystics from Spain and 


- Portugal. Another movement was be-| M 


‘gun by Moses Mendelssohn (1778). 
* From 1827 onwards Sir Moses Monte- 
* flore visited Palestine, seeking to ma- 
" terialize a scheme for Jewish coloniza- 
© tion in Syria, buying land at Jaffa, 
“and Jerusalem, planting gardens and 
i establishing agricultural colleges. Lord 
Shaftesbury proposed settlement of 
- Jews in Palestine under guarantee of 
- Great Powers, but little came of it. 
, Subsequently schemes were suggested of 
: 8 a Jewish settlement in Palestine 
. with consent of the Ottoman Govern- 
: ment. Hirsch founded Jewish Coloni- 
| zation Soc. Fresh impetus was given to 
: movement by Dr. Herzl, the founder 
, of the modern idea of Zionism. The 
| Society Chovevt Zion (‘Lovers of Zion’) 
' was a Russian movement which spread 
to W. Europe, and branches were es- 
| tablished all over the world, one of its 
chief objects be to foster the national 
ideal] in Israel. Zionist congresses were 
held, the first establishing a Zionist 
| organization (1897), its object being the 
creation of a home in Palestine, to be 
secured by public law. 
, For a time little or no progress was 
made; the Prospects of occupation of 
Palestine by Jews seemed remote, 
colonization elsewhere almost — 
sible. But with the capture of J em 
în 1917, and the declaration of the Brit. 
Government that it would endeavor 
to establish in Palestine a national home 
for the Jewish people, the endorsement 
of this declaration by the governments 
of France and Italy, the sympathy of 
America, and the appointment of the 
Right Hon. Sir. Herbert Samuel as High 
Commissioner for Palestine, the Zionist 
movement received a great impetus. 


to movement | ti 


able deposits of zirconium ores have 
found in Brazil while small quantile 
es occur in many minerals found in 
various parts of the world. The metal 
can be obtained either in the amorphous 
or crystalline state, and therefore 
occurs either as a dark grey powder or 
as a hard, greyish metal, somewhat 
resembling cast fron in appearance. It 
has a specific gravity of 4°15 to 6°40, 
and a melting point which ranges from 
1500°C to 2350°C, according to the 
condition in which the metal exists. 
etallic zirconium {is of no industrial 
importance, but the oxtde is used in 
incandescent gas mantles, and in metale 
lurgy and ceramics. 


a musical instrument, with 
from 30 to 42 strings, stretched over a 
flat sound-box. The Tyrol is its native 

country. 
ZITTAU (50° 53’ N.; 14° 47° E., 
town, Saxony, ; manufactures 
; coal mines in vicinity. Pop. 

40,000. 


ZITTEL, KARL ALFRED VON (1839~ 

1904), Ger. geologist and palaeontolo- 

>; aw Wollaston medal by 
cal Soc., London, 1894. 


ZIZKA YON TROCNOW, JOHN 
(c. 1376-1424), Bohemian Hussite; leader 
of Taborite section of Hussites; defeated 
Emperor 8S und, 1420 and 1322; 
waged war inst other Hussites 
Niger abe and destroyed monasteries ; 

. of plague while besieging castle o 
Pribslav; ferocious and skilful soldier. 


ZLATOUST (55° 30’ N., 59° 40’ E.); 
town, Ufa, Russia; cathedral; observa- 
tory; mining center; ironworks. Pop. 


ZNAIM (48° 53’ N., 16° 3’ E.); town, 
Thaya, Moravia, Austria; has remains 
of the castle of the Margraves of Mor- 
avia: manufactures pottery. Pop. 17,000. 


ZODIAC, a belt of the sky bounded 
by circles about 9° on each side of the 
ecliptic or apparan path of the sun 
contains also the paths of the moon an 
m principal 1 plonote. It is divided into 

signs, ea » corresponding to 12 
full moons in the year, and the stars in 


ZIRCON, mineral com of sili-|each are grouped into constellations. 
cate of zirconium; found in Ceylon.|One excepted, these are named after 
Varieties: hyacinth, jargon, noble or | living (Greek zodion—a little 

ecious æ., a gem stone in | animal), and with their symbols are in 


occurring 
fc eruptive rocks; colorless, red, 
brown, or green. 


ZIRCONIUM. Zr. Atomic Weight 
90°6. <A metallic element belonging to 
the titanium group. It was first dis- 
covered by Klaproth in 1879 in a min- 


order from west to east; north of the 
celestial equator— Aries (Ram) T, Tau- 
rus (Bull) &, Gemini (Twins) 

signs; Cancer (Crab) ©, 
Virgo (Virgin) W, summer signs; sou 
of the equator—Libra (Balances), 
Scorpio (Scorpion) M, Sagittarius 
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ZOISITE 
TA » autumnal signs; Capricornus 
(Goat) ©, Aquarius (Water-bearer) 
=, Pisces (Fishes) X, winter si 
At the spring equinox the sun is said to 
be at the first point of Aries. This posi- 
tionSdoes not now lie in Aries, but in 
» due to the shift of the series 
westward by precession (Gyroscope, 
q.v.). The old Chin. z. has 12 sections 
also, the Mexican 20. The history of 
our z. is obscure. The symbols appear 
about the X. cent. A.D., but Assyrian 
inscriptions and astronomical evidence 
date its construction not later than 
2,000 B.C. 

There is also a lunar z. of Hindu origin 
with 27 or 28 divisions named after the 
Vedic deities and dating back to c. 2000 
B.C. The Hindu system influenced the 
later chin. Z and the Arab. mansions of 
the moon. 

The zodfacs are associated with as- 
trology rather than with astronomy. 

Zopviac Lieut, a luminous tract of 
elongated triangular shape, lying nearly 
on the ecliptic, its base being on the 
horizon, and its apex at varying alti- 
tudes, seen at certain seasons of the year 
either in w. after sunset or in m. before 
sunrise. After sunset in spring it may 
often be seen about latitude 40° N. as 
a faint cone of light proceeding from the 

lace where the sun has set, and reach- 
ng 70° or 80° eastward. It appears 
with greatest brilliance within the trop- 
ics, where it sometimes rivals the Milky 
Way, and has been seen to stretch right 
across the sky. Its spectrum is a faint, 
continuous one. Its cause is supposed 
to consist of a ring of meteroric or nebu- 
lous matter surrounding the sun and 

by reflected sunlight. 


ZOISITE, rock-forming mineral of 
basic calcium and aluminum silicate. 


ZOLA, EMILE EDOUVUARBRD 
CHARLES ANTOINE (1840-1902), Fr. 
novelist; s. of Ital. engineer by Fr. 
woman; publisher’s clerk until his first 
book, Contes d Hinon, was accepted, 
1864. First vol. of Rougon-~Macquart 
series appeared, 1871; Z. conceived idea 
of family as an artistic as well as path- 
ological unity, and the 20 separate 
novels in this series are linked by chief 
characters of family of Rougon-Mac- 
quart; rest of life is history of contin- 
uous literary labor (which met with 
immense success) “until his Suppor’ of 
Dreyfus led to his flight to ndon, 
1898-99; returned for second trial; ac- 
cidentally asphyxiated. 

Z. was a mixture of scientist, realist, 
social reformer, and poet; the first three 
aspects are sometimes predominating, 
as in Lourdes, Rome, Paris, Nana; 
Lourdes is a patient and painful de- 

tion of diseases, Hana a monoto- 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


nous laying bare of social sores, Paris 
a long study of political conditions: 


signs. | in none of them is there any at 


traction 
of romance or beauty; but in the Rougon» 
Macquart series, despite the study in 
heredity, there are characters and sit- 
uations of the highest art; in year of 
producing La Terre (1888), Z. wrote 
Reve, delicate romance with mediaeva: 
background; La jote de vivre is blend of 
imagination and pathol ; into none 
of his writings, however, has mirth any 
entrance; tic outlook on social 
conditions. 


ZOLLNER, JOHANN KARL FRIED- 
as ne —— nid ecient 
on comets, phowme e an 
analysis. 


ZOLLVEREIN, see Germany. (His 


TORY). 


ZOMBOR (45° 46’ N., 19° 3° E), 
town, Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary; center of 
trade in cereals and cattle. Pop. 32,000. 


ZONE, geomctrically, the portion of 
the surface of a sphere intercepted 
between two parallel planss. The 
earth’s climatic Zs. are determined by 
planes at the Arctic and Antarctic cir 
cles, and the tropics of Cancer and Cap- 
ricorn. The resulting Z’s. are known 
as the frigid, consisting of the polar 
caps; the torrid, between the tropics: 
the temperate, between the frigid and 
torrid. They merely mark out the 
incidence of the sun's radiation, and 
are only useful as determining that 
factor, rather than as giving any clue 
to actual climate. Actual thermometric 
observations have led to the establish- 
ment of tyermal zones between certain 
isotherms. The equatorial or tropical 
regions are marked by climate and 
vegetation arranged in vertical zones 
between different heights above sea- 
level. In astronomy, es 
are based on Z’s. 


ZOOGLGA, see BACTERIOLOGY. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, areas set 
aside for the exhibition of living animals, 
which may represent in the main the 
wild fauna of the country in which the 
garden is situated, or may afford a con- 
sensus of the animal life of the world. 
Z. g's, besides affording ectacular 
show, offer the only means of stu 
the development and habits of many 
kinds of wild creatures, and give to the 
artist otherwise unattainable oppor 
tunities of sketching life poses and move- 
ments. In the older gardens, erected 
often in crowded areas of large cities, it 
was the custom to exhibit the inmates in 
pens or cages scarcely r than was 
necessary to give the moving 


ZOOLOGY 


room, but a new development endeav- 
ors to place each creature in its own 
appropriate natural pe deet The great 
natural reservations of d ls in 
America and Africa display the ideal 
of a national zoological garden on an 
infinitely grand scale. 


ZOOLOGY (Gk. zoon, ‘animal’: logos, 
‘science, account’), the comprehensive 
h abimals and 


science which deals wit 

their lives. Along with the science of 
plants—Botany—it forms the great 
science of life—Biology. 

The study of animals must have been 
one of the earliest to which man, almost 
unconsciously, turned his attention, 
for the necessities of finding food must 
have determined that he who best ac- 
quainted himself with the habits of deer 
or of wild ox became the most efficient 
and most prosperous hunter. The ac- 
curacy and acuteness of the observations 
of prehistoric man are amply proved by 
the relics still left to us in cave pictures, 
and in the wonderful carved bones and 
antlers from the caves of Vasére and 
Dordogne, whereon are depicted fishes, 
birds, ponies, and even the mammoth, 
the last scratched on the ivory of the 
great creature's tusks. his period of 
random and haphazard observation, 
which continued for long ages, was suc- 
ceeded by a classical period when zool- 
ogy first became theobject of systematic 
study. Its greatest representatives 
were ARISTOTLE (384-322 »B.C.), the 
‘father of natural history,’ who, during a 
comparatively short residence on the 
Ægean coast, began observations which 
resulted in the description of some 500 
different animals; and Purnry THE 
ELDER (23-79 a.D.), who collected indis- 

i tely all manner of current an- 
imal lore in his Historia Naturalis. 
Following the Classical Period came a 
period of decline—the Legendary Period 
—when absurd scraps of folklore and 
impossible travelers’ tales passed as 
current z. Typical of this period are the 
volumes of allegorical stories known as 
Bestiaries, and the more or less sym- 
bolical figures of animals sculptured by 
the early Christians on standing stones 
scattered throughout ¢he north-eastern 
areas of Scotland. 


It was not till the Renaissance and the 
invention of printing in the XV. cent. 
that a period of revival was initiated 
which laid the foundations of present- 
day z. Fact and fancy were still inex- 
tricably mixed, but the keynote of the 
revival was an earnest attempt at fresh 
and first-hand investigation. 

So successful has this search after 
powiedse — that ue facts ae . 

ave me many for any e 
man to compass, and accordingly the 








has been split into several 
branches each dealing especially with a 
particular aspect of animal life. Thus we 
have EmBRYOLOGY dealing with the 
early stages in development; Morpx- 
OLOGY with crude structure, the forms 
of animals; HistoLoay, with the fine 
structures of cell tissues; PHYSIOLOGY 
with the internal workings of animals; 
PALZONTOLOGY (q.v.), Or more strictly 
palaeozoology, with etheir fossilised re- 
mains; Bionomics, with their habits; 
and Ecology, with their life relationships 
to their neighbors cr environment; 
while the great branch which endeavors 
to strange animals in natural groups, 
classify them, is known as SYSTEMATIC 
Z. But there is a constant interchange 
between these many branches, for none 
is independent of the others, and all are 
involved in the theoretical unities of 
zoological facts, which are sometimes 
included in the term ‘philosophic z.’ 

Mention must also be made of the 
latest advance of the science—the rapid 
development of Economic Z.—a branch 
especially valuable in that it is 
cerned with animal life only so far as 
this relates to the welfare of man. - 


ZORNDOBRF (52° 41’ N., 14° 37’ E.), 
village, Brandenburg, ; scene of 
defeat of Russians by Prussians, 1758. 


ZOROASTER, founder of religion 
Zoroastrianism, was a Persian prophet; 
the original form of his name is Zara- 
thustra. His religion is known to us from 
several sources—the Gathas, the later 
Zend-Avesta, and notices in classic 
writers. Owing partly to the legends 
in later accounts, poni to the distance 
of time at which he was placed by Gk. 
writers who misunderstood Persian 
chronology, his historicity has been 
doubted by Darmesteter and others, but 
without adequate reason. Like other 
great religions, Zoroastrianism must 
have had a personality behind it. His 
date is uncertain, but must be between 
1000 and 600 s.c. His system is dual- 
istic—a good power, Ahura Mazda, and 
an evil Angra Mainyu. It is a lofty 
monotheism with future rewards and 

unishments. The spirituality of the 
ounder was not maintained, and Zoro- 
astrianism degenerated. It was the 
dominant religion of Persia till the 
Muhammadans overthrew the native 
power in XVII. cent. a.b. It has now 
only a few followers in Persia, but is 
represented in India by the Parsees. 


ZOUAVES, a body of Fr. troops; 
name derived from Zwawa, a tribe o 
Kabyles in Algeria; practice of enlisting 
Frenchmen and Kabyles in same reg- 
iment ceased in 1840, and Z. are now 
Frenchmen in semi-Moorish uniform. 





YI, MIKLOS (Nixxas), COUNT 
(1620-64), Hungarian soldier, poet and 
statesman; presided over Croatian diet, 
and was a brilliant Lat. scholar of Euro- 
Pitted fan — — Turks several times; 


sepa a IN AEINRICH 
DAN'EL (1771-1848), Ger writer; b. 
Magdeburg; wrote 
Schweiz (stories), Stunden der Andacht 
(poems), besides numerous other works. 


ZSCHOPAD (50° 44’ N., 13° 4’ E., 
town, on Zochopau, Saxony; iron foun- 
dries; textile industries. Pop. 7,000. 


ZUCCARO, the name of two Ital. 
painters. TADDEO (1529-66) painted 
several undistinguished frescoes and 
easel pictures. His bro. FREDERIGO 
(1543-1609) decorated the Escorial for 
Phillip II. of Spain; executed many 
frescoes in Florence and elsewhere; aad 
painted, ———— others portraits of 
pari Elizabe d Mary Queen of 
co e 


ZUEBLIN, CHARLES (1866), Ameri- 
can sociologist. Born in Pendleton, 
Indiana, May 4, 1866. Educated at 
University of Pennsylvania and North- 
western University 1887, Yale 1889, and 
Leipzig. Instructor in 'sociology, 'Uni- 
versity of Chicago 1892; assistant pro- 
fessor 1895; associate professor 1895- 
1902; professor of sociology 1902-1908. 
Author A Decade of Civic Development, 
1905; Religion and a Democracy and 
Democracy and the Overman. 


ZUG.—(1) (47° 9’ N., 8° 30’ E.), 
R aar mountainous in 


Reuss and 


and R.C.; entered the Confedera- 
tion, 1352. Pop. (1910) 28,156. (2) 
(47° 9’ N., 8° 30’ E.) (ancient Tugium, 


— capital, canton Zug, on Lake of 
Aug: manufactures enamel and metal 
cles. Pop. E (3) (47° 9’ N., 8°] was 
30’ E.) lake, in s.w. of canton Fug: 
discharges by the Lorze into the Reuss; 
length, 9 miles; width, 234, miles. 


ZUIDER ZEE (52° 35’ N., 5° 30’ E.), 
fnlet of North Sea, Netherlands: orig- 
inally a small inland lake (Rom. Flevo) ; 
united to North Sea an inundations 
XIII. cent.; length, 80 miles; greatest 
width, c. 35 miles. 


ZULA (15° 12’ N., 30° 36’ E.), town, 
on Red Sea, Eritrea; occupies site of 
ancient Adults. 

FULUTAND; N.D. O 
Africa (28° 8., 31° 45’ E.); — 
Amatongaland. 8 


Bilder aus der Zul 


ZULUS 


Ð. Drained by Tugela, which forms 
art of s.w. boundary. Umfolosi, 
mkuzi, Pongola, and other streams. 
Chief lake, St. Lucia. Climate un- 
healthy on coast. uces cereals, 
sugar, coffee, tea, tobacco; cattle and 
eneon raised. Gold and coal exist, but 
ttle worked. There is a railway 
line of c. 100 m. Inhabitants chiefly 
us. 


Importance dates from eariy 19th 
cent., ees the Zulus waged war 
and ‘conquered great number of sur- 
rounding tribes. Under Chaka, king 
(1800-28), the conquered tribes won 
welded together into a strong and united 
nation, and Zulu control was established 
over whole country between Cape 
Colony and Zambezi. In 1838 Dingaan, 
brother and successor of Chaka, ex- 
cited hostility of early Boer settl in 
Natal by his treacherous murder of 
many of their number. War ensued, 
resulting in complete Zulu defeat in 
Dec. 1838; and two years later Dingaan 
was deposed in favor of his brother, 
Panda, and was murdered. Panda, who 
reigned until 1872, made an agreement 
in 1843 oe certain districts to 
Britain. Both he and his successor, 
Cetewayo, engaged in various boundary 
disputes with Boers of Transvaal. 

n 1879 war broke out between Zulus 
and British, on occasion of Cetewayo’s 
failure to reply to an ultimatum sent 
by Sir Bartle Frere, in Dec. 1878, de- 
manding various concessions which 
were designed to reduce Zulu pews: 
British, under General Thesiger, 
vaded ‘country in Jan. 1879, in Which 
month Zulus gained great victory at 
Isandula; but they were defeated at 
Ulundi in J uly, upon which they — 
mitted to British. Brit. Government, 
however, refused then to annex country, 
part of which was subsequently taken by 

oers; in 1887 the remainder was annex- 
ed to Britain, being incorporated with 
atal in 1898. In 1906 a Zulu rising 
— — In 1910 the colony was 
nee in the Union ol E — becom- 
an original prov. of the on. Area, 
10,424 sq. m.; pop. 235,000. See map 
RICA. 


ZULUS — 
le belo 





8. African 
peo to the Bantu stock. 

ot physica fand intellectually they 
are a fine race. They are advanced in 
domestic arts, and their main industries 
are pastoral, though iron work, pottery, 
copper, ivory, horn and w rnaments, 
and baskets are made and hides’ are 
tanned. The men are of a warlike 
temperament and exhibit a notab 
‘sporting spirit.’ The standard of mo 
in spite of the universal 
Al practice of polygamy. 


ZUMALA-GARREGUI 
ZUMALA-CARREGUI, THOMAS 
(1788-1835), Span. soldier; entered 


Span. army under Mina, 1808, on Fr. 
invasion; joined Quesada, 1822, in cause 
of Don Carlos, and became commander- 
in-chief. After many victories died of 
wounds at siege of Bilbao. 


ZURBARAN, FRANCISCO (1598- 
1603); Span. painter; dealt mainly with 
religious subjects. His greatest work 
ie Kai altar-piece in the museum at 
eville. 


ZURICH, (1) A canton of N. Switzer- 
land, bordering on Baden. Area 666 
sq. m. Its northern part is open and 
undulating, while the central and 
southern portions are very mountainous, 
with summits rising to 4,000 ft. It forms 
part of the basin of the Rhine and is 
also drained by the Toss, Glatt, Limmat, 
Thur, Sihl, and Reuss. The greater part 
of Lake Ziirich lies within the canton. 
Agriculture is carried on in the N., and 
manufs. of various kinds are ed on. 
Pop. (German and Protestant) 500,679. 
2. Cap. of above canton situated at the 
exit of the Limmat from Lake Zurich, 
60 m. N.E. of Bern. The old part is very 
picturesque, and the town has a fine 
cathedral and a famous university and 
polytechnic. It is an important manu- 
facturing and commercial center, and 
produces silk, cotton, paper, and 
machinery. Pop. 190,000. 


ZUTPHEN, Zurren (52° 8’ N., 6° 
12’ E.), town, Gelderland, Holland; 
— nerion; trade in grain, timber. Pop. 


ZVENIGORODKA, town, Kiev, Rus- 
sia; tobacco. Pop. 17,000. 


ZWEIBRUCKEN (Fr. Deuz-Ponts), 
tn., Rhine Palatinate, Germany; mostly 
German speaking Protestants; joined 


ZYMOTIC DISEASES 


the Confederation (1351). Area, 666 
sq. m. 

ZWICKAU (50° 43’ N., 12° 30’ E.), 
town on Zwickauer Mulde,Saxony, Ger.; 
coal-fields; manufactures machinery, 


chemieals; birthplace of Schumann. 
Pop. 76,000. 
ZWINGLI, HULDREICH (1484- 


1531), Swiss reformer; ed. Basle and‘ 
Vienna and ordained a Catholic priest; 
attracted to Luther’s teaching, and 
converted Zürich to the Prot. Confession 
of Faith while preacher in the cathedral, 
1524; at variance with the Lutherans on 
the questions of the Eucharist and Bap- 
tism, holding that the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was merely a symbolical 
rite, and denying the effiacy of baptism. 
A republican in politics, Z. labored to 
establish a Swiss confederacy. In 1531 
the R.C. cantons and the Prot. cantons 
of Zurich and Bern were at civil war, 
and in a skirmish a few miles from 
Zurich, Zwingli, marching with his fel- 
low-citizens was slain. 


ZWITTAU (49° 46’ N., 16° 27’ E.), 
town, Moravia, Austria; linen, cotton. 
Pop.’9,660. 


ZWOLLE (52° 31’ N., 6° 7’ E.), town, 
Overyssel, Netherlands; manufactures 
cotton; boatbuilding; Thomas a Kempis 
died here, 1471. Pop. (1911) 33,727. 


ZYGOBRANCHIATA, an order of 


GASTEROPODA (q.?.). 


ZYMOTIC DISEASES, a term intro- 
duced in 1842 by Dr. Farr, to denote the 
poison and pathological processes of 
epidemic, endemic and contagious di- 
seases. The use of the word is now most 
commonly restricted to the acute speci- 
fic fevers, such as smallpox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, 
erysipelas, and cholera. 
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